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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (January 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


N recent months the customary unemployment arising from the slackening 

of outside work has been aggravated by a continued decline in the produc- 
tion of some consumer goods. The number involved in non-seasonal lay-offs 
in November was more than 5,000 for the second successive month, with the 
textile, clothing and electrical apparatus industries accounting for half of the 
total. Material shortages were the cause of a few lay-offs, but the great 
majority were the result of high inventories and reduced consumer buying, 
accentuated in some lines by increased imports. 

Lower levels of production in some industries have been reflected in a 
substantially greater volume of short-time work this fall than at any time 
during the past two years. Since July, the number of workers claiming short- 
time unemployment insurance benefits increased at the rate of 5,000 a month, 
reaching a total of 33,200 at the end of November. The latest labour force 
estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show that at the beginning of 
November there were 303,000 persons working 15-34 hours per week, an 
increase of 80,000 over the estimate for a year earlier. 

While the current employment situation differs considerably from that of 
last year, there are many similar features. The end of the active period in 
agriculture, transportation, construction and related industries saw the usual 
150,000 workers withdraw from the labour force for the winter. Another 
50,000 moved into pulp cutting camps, establishing a record level of woods 
employment. Contrary to last year, however, the supply of labour for winter 
activities was more than adequate this year and many of the workers released 
from seasonal jobs remained out of work. 

Following the trend that was established in September, the number of job 
applications registered with the National Employment Service in December 
continued above year earlier totals. On December 27, there were 266,600 
applications, an increase of 40,000 over December 28, 1950. Three out of 
every four registered for full-time employment were drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

There has been considerable variation in the effect of these developments 
between the various regions. The impact of lay-offs and short-time has been 
heaviest in the central provinces, particularly in areas such as Windsor, 
Kitchener, London, Cornwall, Drummondville and Granby, where the manu- 
facture of textiles, leather or consumer durables is the dominant activity. In 
other regions, and in many centres of Ontario and Quebec, the steadily 
increasing production on government defence contracts, industrial develop- 
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ment or military construction has moderated the seasonal increase in unem- 
ployment. The following table summarizes the recent changes in labour 
conditions :—- 


Areas of December 15 December 1 November 1 
Substantial labour surplus...... 5 1 a 
Moderate labour surplus...... 20 13 3 
Slight labour surplus.......... 83 Ae ath 38 
Balanced labour market....... Sy48) 87 121 
Marked labour shortage....... — 2 16 


The shifts between groupings show clearly the impact of seasonal forces 
superimposed on a reduced level of consumer durable and semi-durable 
manufacturing employment. At the same time, the position at the middle of 
December emphasizes the continued strength of other activities. There were 
but five areas with substantial labour surpluses (areas in which the ratio of 
job applications with NES to the estimated’ number of wage and salary 
workers exceeds 15 per cent), while in two-fifths of the total number of areas, 
labour demand and supply were in approximate balance (where the same ratio 
is less than 5 per cent). Toronto and Montreal remained in the latter 
category despite extensive lay-offs in the last two months. 

The substantial amount of seasonal and non-seasonal unemployment tends 
to overshadow the steady employment expansion resulting from the growing 
volume of production for export and defence. An average monthly intake of 
2,000 workers during the past year in the aircraft, shipbuilding and railway 
rolling stock manufacturing industries produced a slight increase in the trans- 
portation equipment group as a whole since mid-summer, in spite of the heavy 
lay-offs in automobile and parts manufacturing. Although many firms in the 
iron and steel industry have been affected by the drop in the production of 
domestic civilian goods, the impetus given by .defence spending has been 
sufficient to cause a steady growth of employment in the group. A large part 
of defence expenditure is going into the electrical apparatus industry, in which 
recent lay-offs have been heavily concentrated. The electronics program, 
involving $560 million over a three-year period, has been developing relatively 
slowly; consequently, the full impact on the industry has yet to be felt. 

It is to be expected that areas of labour surplus will become more 
numerous in the coming months, since seasonal unemployment generally rises 
until February. Despite the defence program, the rapidity of recovery in the 
spring depends very largely on the liquidation of abnormally large inventories 
of consumer durable and semi-durable goods. In this, current cut-backs in 
production appear to be having some effect. The value of manufacturers 
inventories of consumer goods, which rose by about one-third during the spring 
and summer, increased by less than one per cent during October, while the 
dollar value of shipments continued to rise. This levelling-off process may 
indicate that further lay-offs will not be necessary. At the same time, the 
high level of farm and labour income, combined with the rising trend of 
personal savings indicates the possibility of a strengthening in consumer 
demand, which would be reflected in greater employment as retail and manu- 
facturers’ stocks need to be replenished. 

The possibility of a greater volume of buying is further strengthened by 
recent relaxations of consumer credit regulations. The most important change 
is in the time allowed to pay for goods purchased under an instalment plan, 
which has been extended from twelve to eighteen months. This change may 
stimulate the sale of such goods as motor cars, washing machines, refrig- 
erators, other electrical appliances and furniture. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1952) 


Percentage changefrom 


Principal Items Date Amount Previous ; Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Man power— 
Total civilian labour force (a)...................| Nov. 38 5, 210,000 —_ _ 
REV EOUS IW EOIITO D1 (Gy ee cceras cue lade. Care iehe ews hes Nov. 3 5,110,000 — _— 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Nov. 3 100, 000 — — 
REGISTERED FOR WORK, N.E.S.— 
PN RA TA CUEROOUON IE sero ec) 5, oats latiyrs «hve A cata ahs Dec. 27 27, 293 +31-3 — 3-0 
(SATUS) oYefel RP (0) 1 eee Dec. 27 79, 564 +40-8 +11-9 
Ontamor Regione. eco gse cca ea dade ee Dec. 27 84,956 +16-5 +60-6 
RPS PELe PION Mee thee eh rots facet cade rea coue Dec. 27 34,876 +28-8 — 7:5 
PAEUIOMR ORION bette tse scale ec. clodee es Dec. 27 39, 892 +30-0 + 7-7 
otaleeA Ll ItepIOns oon oan ca dawceas <te Dec. 27 266, 581 +28 -2 +17-5 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit...........| Dec. 1 153, 651 +54-0 +23-1 
Amount of benefit payments.................... Nov $5, 107, 466 +30-9 | +22-1 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... Nov. 1 186-2 — 0-2 + 4-5 
PREPAY LOT AL GOTO ates sa. oo fe satel’ s+, aim cialis ca breraucrs Sept 13, 228 —23-3 +139-4(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. Dec 117,045 — —37-1 (b) 
INGS OM WOrkersnInVOlW Graces. ceed oo ee Dec 12, 587 — —54-6 (b) 
ING Of StriKkGs smears owtaes nacee \u,cvetesd pevy es Dee 19 +46-0 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Nov. 1 $51.97 + 0:7 +12-3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Nov. 1 $1.24 + 1-3 +16-1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Nov. 1 41-8 + 0-2 — 2-8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Nov. 1 $51.62 + 1-1 +12-8 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Dec. 1 191-1 0-0] +11-7 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Nov. 1 111-7 + 0-6 + 0-7 
Pots Laie nCOMe. .< esses so of akieisicsa suas Sept. $848 , 000, 000 + 1-8 +16-5 
Industrial Production— 
at alaCAg sh 935-39 =100)) 52 Pee sieves Siete ot oe BLN October 212-6 + 2-1] + 0-9 
TENT GEIS ie Rete yearns iene rar She t/na costings « October 219-4 + 2-5 — 1-0 
MOTRIN DLOS te cies he ots Foran agile wate October 195-8 + 3-2 — 0:8 
METEOR earernete. httrercbte etal ve = dn aeaetne October 259-9 + 1-6) — 1-4 
Trade— 
TESST! Ta SEL.) ee Ca ee ne a a Pe ae ee October | $902,400, 000 + 1-3} +13-5 
LDSWICCIMBEL AP. 6. su 9 CAH Sic rae Oe Nov. | $379,500, 000 + 2-3 +29-7 
TV PSPS ONES Ants ae cee ORES Ae TE Ce ee ae nS Nov. | $326,600, 000 — 4-1 — 0-4 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. 


survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. : 
(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 


same period previous year. 


Only those who did not do any work in the 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 


New WYear’s Messages 


The Honourable 


Milton F. Gregg 


Minister of Labour 


On the eve of another New Year, as I extend greetings to the working 
people of Canada, I am sure that all in this nation would wish to join in 
offering our best wishes to those of our fellow Canadians who are in other 
parts of the world working to sustain peace. I am sure also that all Canada 
joins in extending a very special greeting to their loved ones here at home. 

While thousands have known the joy of reunion this year, many other 
thousands have learned what it means to keep the spirit of Christmas bright 
with only a picture or an airmail letter to fill the gap in the family circle. It 
should be some comfort at least to them to know that their fellow Canadians 
understand and appreciate the extent of their sacrifice on behalf of world 
peace. 

It is usual at this time for the Minister of Labour to take a look at how 
Canada’s working force has fared within the economic setting of the year just 
past. However, no one can look back over the Canadian story in 1951 without 
being conscious of one entry in the records, standing out above all others— 
the contribution by Canadians to the fight for peace in Korea. Over the whole 
otherwise generally happy and prosperous Canadian scene in 1951 hangs a 
picture of a young man in mud-stained battledress peering out from a wind- 
swept slit trench. Surely he must be nominated the outstanding Canadian — 
in 1951. 
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In addition to those efforts and to the 
added task of helping to strengthen the 
peace ramparts of Europe, 1951 saw Canada 
making great strides in building the broad 
outline of her defences, both immediate and 
long-range, while at the same time keeping 
healthy her normal economy and proceed- 
ing with developments of great importance 
to the future of all of us either for peace 
or for any further emergency. 


The addition of a broad program of 
defence production to the structure of a 
normal peacetime economy resulted in a 
level of activity never before equalled in 
this country’s history even during World 
War II. 


The year saw the establishment of large 
defence industries together with a substan- 
tial increase in the strength of the Armed 
Forces. There has been an increasing flow 
of goods from basic industries to meet the 
strong domestic and export demands, a 
surge of mineral, forest and water-power 
development, and a record volume of 
construction. 


During the summer of 1951 there were 
about 5,350,000 Canadians at work, more 
than a million more than were employed 
in 1939. 


For the Canadian worker, 1951 was on 
the whole a very good year, but in some 
ways a paradoxical one. Employment and 
wages were never higher but at the same 
time consumer prices rose and small pockets 
of unemployment were produced by the 
shifts in labour demand which took place 
during the year. In general, however, 
supply and demand were fairly well in 
balance and shortages of certain workers 
did not turn out to be as severe as had 
been anticipated. 


Probably the most interesting feature of 
1951 labour market was the shift of labour 
into areas where resources development 
projects were under way. New townsites 
and industries have grown up as a result of 
these projects, many of them in remote 
and unsettled regions. There was a steady 
movement of workers to such areas as the 
aluminum project in British Columbia, the 
construction of a 365-mile railway and 
terminal facilities to transport iron-ore from 
Ungava, and the growing Alberta oil and 
chemical industries. 

This resources development program has 
so captured the public imagination that 
it has, to some extent, obscured the expan- 
sion which has been going on steadily in 
our manufacturing centres. In the past 
vear alone, manufacturing firms have 
added 65,000 employees to their staffs and 


now provide work for some _ 1,100,000 
wage-earners and _ salaried employees. 
Many new plants and plant expansions 
were completed or were in the process 
of construction in 1951, and these by 
September had created an estimated 15,000 
new jobs, in addition to the construction 
employment they provided. 

A large part of the increase in manu- 
facturing employment in 1951 was asso- 
ciated with the growth of defence and 
defence-supporting industries. Defence 
expenditures have put the greatest emphasis — 
on the production of aircraft, ships, and 
electronic equipment, together with the 
construction of airfields, radar stations and 
coastal installations. In contrast to the last 
war, when only air-frames were built here, 
the plant and labour force are now being 
assembled to produce both engines and 
frames, for jet and piston-type planes. 
Late in 1951, more than 20,000 were 
employed in the industry and the working 
force was being steadily expanded. In 
shipbuilding and ship repair work, a large 
part of which is for defence purposes, some 
17,500 Canadians were engaged. The pro- 
duction of electronics, the third major 
phase of the defence production effort, has 
taken up much of the employment slack 
left by a falling-off in household appliance 
production. In addition, the requirements 
of defence plants provided a_ stimulus 
throughout the whole manufacturing 
industry. 

Although the volume of residential con- 
struction was down in 1951, industrial and 
engineering work increased, so that at the 
peak of construction activity this past 
summer, some 400,000 were engaged in this 
work—an all-time high for the industry. 

With a strong world-wide demand for 
pulp, paper, and lumber products, logging 
operators were operating at a high level 
throughout most of 1951. In spite of the 
difficulty of working in the woods in the 
spring and summer, an unusual amount of 
year-round cutting was carried on. Since 
much of this work is in isolated areas and 
labour turnover is heavy, it is difficult to 
state precisely how many were employed 
in logging in the East. It is probable, 
however, the woods labour force was in- 
creased by as much as 50 per cent on the 
average during the year. In British 
Columbia, heavy employment losses were 
suffered by loggers due to drought condi- 
tions which caused almost complete closure 
of the woods from June to September. The © 
larger part of the 15,000 loggers in that 


(Continued on page 10) 


Percy R. Bengough, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Many improvements have to be made in 
Canada if happiness is to be the lot of our 
people. During the month of December a 
serious increase occurred in unemployment. 
People without gainful employment can 
hardly be expected to be happy. They 
certainly cannot be considered as pros- 
perous with the cost of living at current 
heights. 

A regrettable part of this current high 
level of unemployment is that it is not 
all due to seasonal lay-offs. While the 
problem of seasonal unemployment has still 
to be faced and brought under control, the 
fact is that many thousands of Canadians 
are out of work because of a reduction in 
general business activity. 

Sales are falling: fewer purchases are 
being made of clothing, hardware, furniture, 
electrical appliances, rubber and leather 
footwear, automobiles and many other lines. 
As a result many workers are losing their 
jobs and we can expect to see many more 
follow into involuntary unemployment. 

Two factors have contributed to the 
intensification of this serious situation: 
restrictions on credit buying and the whole- 
sale importation of goods from other 
countries to the detriment of Canadian 
business and its employees. One would 
imagine that this would be recognized by 
our Government and be sufficient to create 
a desire in them to seek co-operation and 
planning as between government depart- 
ments, Industry and Labour; instead of 
just drifting along haphazardly into con- 
fusion, causing misery for an increasing 
number of people. 

Such recognition of the real factors at 
work and such desire for a correction of 
the trend of affairs is lacking in government 
circles as is so well borne out by the fact 

‘that one department of government is 
busily bringing in new immigranis to look 


On behalf of the great Canadian family of men and 
women affiliated tc The Trades and Labour. Congress 
of Canada it is a pleasure to extend to all that read 
or listen to our New Year’s Greetings. 
sincerity, extend to you our best wishes for health, 
happiness and better buying dollars in the coming year. 

The officers and members affiliated to this congress 
from Vancouver Island to Newfoundland fully realize 
that good wishes need to be supplemented with good 
deeds, and I can assure you that the working people 
of Canada will be only too pleased to do their part 
by co-operating with governments and industry to make 
1952 a more productive and happier year. Co-operation, 
TY would remind you, however, is not a one-way street. 


We, in all 


for work where there isn’t any. To say the 
least, this attitude on the part of the 
Government is becoming very hard to 
explain to those of our people who have 
become themselves a new group of dis- 
placed persons. i 


In fairness to all of those seeking to 
enter Canada and to those already here, 
and in the best interests of those thousands 
of Canadians now unemployed, we should 
cease to allow any further immigration 
during the winter and off-season months. 
The time between now and when employ- 
ment opportunities return could be used 
very well in planning a balanced immigra- 
tion policy whereby new immigrants could 
be encouraged to come to Canada in con- 
formity with national development needs 
and employment opportunities. 

None can deny that the needs and 
possibilities for development are well nigh 
unlimited in this great and marvellous 
country. Canada needs a far larger popu- 
lation to assist in its development, to aid 
in its protection, and to provide a wider 
and more adequate home market; but 
immigration schemes that add only to 
existing unemployment and encourage the 
spread of misery are not conducive to the 
making of good citizens nor to the proper 
expansion of the country. 

Teamwork by Government, Agriculture, 
Industry and Labour on this matter could 
lead to greater stability and bring pros- 
perity to many more of the people: to 
those already here as well as to those now 
waiting in other countries for an oppor- 
tunity to make new homes in Canada— 
people whose services we greatly need. 


It is deeds like these that would greatly 
strengthen our good wishes and make for 


greater certainty of a happy and prosperous 
1952. 


A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour 


We are coming to the end of a year which may be 
regarded in the light of history as one in which there 
were few significant events, but in which there was a 
general feeling of fear and frustration in the minds of 
millions of men. The war in Korea thas dragged on, in 
spite of peace negotiations which alternate between 
what looks like progress and a stalemate which the 
Communist forces use to build up their fighting strength. 
Obviously the Chinese puppets are being controlled by 
Moscow, and Russia is supplying munitions and equip- 
ment, and quite likely members of their own armed 
services, who are getting valuable training for a war 
which at times seems inevitable. 

The only source of satisfaction in this situation is that 
the United Nations is fighting aggression as a unit, even 
though a considerable number of nations have not even 
furnished token forces. The United Nations 


advances which have been made in the 


General Assembly and other bodies have 
been repeatedly bogged down by the unrea- 
sonable attitude of Soviet Russia and her 
satellites, and it is difficult to find much 
ground for a favourable outlook on the 
immediate future at least. 

However, hope springs eternal, and it is 
perhaps only for this reason that mankind 
holds to its ideals and aspirations, still 
believing in progress onward and upward. 
In the long run, humanity is undoubtedly 
right, because in many respects life on this 
planet is more pleasant for more people 
than ever before, and in many fields of 
effort there is no difficulty in finding proof 
that the present is better than the past, 
and some justification at least for believing 
that the future will be still better than the 
present. 

_ The organized workers, for example, in 
the industrialized nations of the world, have 
seen great increases in production accom- 
panied by better wages and shorter hours 
of work. They have been able to obtain 
some measure of justice and security in 
their dealings with employers, and they 
have promoted social legislation in many 
countries, which has very greatly improved 
the lot of great masses of the common 
people. No single group in the community 
is entitled to the sole credit for the great 
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productive capacity of industry and agri- 
culture, and the more profitable exploitation 
of natural resources. Inventors, technicians, 
executives in all the various branches of 
industry and finance, have co-operated with 
Labour to give us higher standards of living 
than have ever been enjoyed in the past 
by so many people. 

It is most regrettable that, instead of 
being able to devote all our attention to 
the enhancement of life, materially and in 
every other way, so much of our effort and 
substance must be wasted for purposes of 
defence or in actual conflict. This world 
could be made a very pleasant place in 
which to live if we could learn to live 
together in understanding and goodwill. 
This, after all, is the message of Christmas, 
and the fact that it still warms our hearts 
and quickens our imagination at this season 
of the year is the best augury of a better 
world for future generations. 

There is still much to be done, and 
everyone of us must accept his share of 
responsibility for whatever contribution he 
can make to human welfare, but the main 
thing, as we look into the New Year, is 
that we still may feel that we are buoyed 
by hope, and by the visible evidence all 
about us that progress is still possible, and 
a better world is in the making. 


Gérard Picard, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour 


In this Christmas season the wishes of the CCCL go 
out in the first place to all workers and their families. 
On behalf of the movement I wish them all a very 
Merry Christmas and a bright and happy New Year. 

More especially I wish a fruitful year’s work for our 
militant workers and all our members, and continued 
progress for the movement and for the working class 
as a whole. The same wishes are also intended for the 
members and militant workers of Canada’s other trade- 
uniom organizations. 


The best wishes of the CCCL also go out to the 
religious and civil authorities. 

May the efforts of all bring about the establishment 
of a spirit of justice, co-operation and peace, not only 
among Canadians, but also among all men of good will 


the world over. 


(Concluded from page 7) 


province were unemployed and, as well, 
shortages of logs caused lay-offs in many 
sawmills and wood products plants. 

In keeping with Canada’s international 
commitments, the Armed Forces have been 
built up to their largest peacetime strength, 
while in addition to the demands of defence 
production about 36,000 civilians were 
employed full-time in national defence 
work. 

While these calls have been making 
strong demands on labour, employment 
problems were created during 1951 by a 
decline in consumer buying. The heavy 
purchases of such things as cars, household 
appliances and clothing which began in 1950 
were not maintained throughout 1951. Cut- 
backs in employment in consumer goods 
industries began in the early summer, both 
in the form of lay-offs and short-time work. 

This created an unusual employment 
situation. While there were surpluses of 
workers in Southern Ontario and in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, at the same 
time the need for workers was strong in 
other areas. More workers could have 
been used in harvesting in Western Canada 
and for logging and mining in Northern 
Ontario, Quebec and other provinces. 

Shortages of workers during 1951, while 
perhaps not as severe as anticipated, were, 
in a few cases, a restricting factor on. pro- 
duction. Early in the year, there was diffi- 
culty in meeting requirements for skilled 
workers in the metal-working trades, 
machinists, toolmakers, diesetters and 
similar occupations. This situation eased 
somewhat by the end of the year. There 
remained a continuing shortage of skilled 
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loggers, miners, and of some types of 
professional workers. This points up one 
of the continuing problems on the labour 
market, that of matching workers with jobs. 
The skills required by industry today are 
being developed by- in-plant training pro- 
grams and such organized training methods 
as those under the supervision of the Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

The flow of new workers into the country 
through immigration was greatly increased 
in 1951. These immigrants have been of — 
particular value in filling positions where 
workers are most needed—logging, mining, 
farming and domestic service. 

It seems likely that the main character- 
istics of the 1951 labour market will carry 
over into 1952. For the first few months 
of the year, winter unemployment will be 
present and there may be spotty unemploy- 
ment throughout the year. But the basic 
economic trend is firm. There is a world- 
wide need for the food, lumber, newsprint 
and mineral products which the basic and 
manufacturing industries produce. . The 
defence and defence-supporting industries 
will be getting into high gear. With a high 
level of national income, it seems likely 
that consumer demand will re-assert itself. 
In regard to construction, 1952 will be a 
busy year as there are a great many large- 
scale projects planned or underway which 
will take several years to complete. All 
these factors will contribute to a strong 
demand for labour, but with the readjust- 
ments which have been going on in the 
labour market, no over-all serious man- 
power shortage is foreseen. 


Notes| 
of 
Current 
Interest 


Canadian Labour Income 
Reaches All-Time Peak 


Canadian labour income rose to all-time 
peak levels in September and the first 
nine months of 1951. Total for the month 
stood at $848,000,000 as compared with the 
previous high of $833,000,000 in August, and 
$728,000,000 in September last year. This 
brought the cumulative total for the 
nine months to $7,092,000,000 as against 
$6,053,000,000 the year before. 

All industrial groups showed gains. 
September total for manufacturing was 
$284,000,000 as against $241,000,000 a year 
earlier, while labour income in utilities, 
transportation, communication, storage and 
trade amounted to. $214,000,000 against 
$186,000,000. In finance and_ services, 
including government, the total was 
$178,000,000 compared with $159,000,000. 
Total for construction, at $74,000,000 was 
$16,000,000 above September last year, while 
in agriculture, forestry, fishing trapping and 
mining there was a rise of $11,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. Supplementary labour income 
amounted to $28,000,000 compared with 
$25,000,000. 


Quebee Intends to Ben 
Employers’ Unions 


Quebec plans to amend its labour laws 
to ban employer-dominated unions, Premier 
Duplessis has declared. 

He made the statement to a delegation 
representing the Quebec Federation of 
Labour (TLC). 

The Federation, in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the provincial Cabinet, said the 
“oravest difficulty” facing organized labour 
in Quebec is “unprecedented development 
of ... employer-dominated unions”. 

The premier told the delegation that the 
Quebee Labour Relations Act “has created 
a situation that we must remedy... 
Amendments to the law are needed and 
there certainly will be appropriate amend- 
ments. It is certain that employers’ unions 
cannot be encouraged by any government 
conscious of its duty.” 
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Wildeat Strikes Banned =. 
by John L. Lewis 


John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, has given orders 
to all miners to put an end to wildcat 
strikes. In issuing the orders, the mine 
workers’ president stated that the wave of 
unauthorized strikes in the past year had 
endangered the stability of the coal indus- 
try and hurt the union’s reputation for 
living up to its contracts. 

The New York Times reported that 
numerous mine operators affected by walk- 
outs have complained directly to Mr. Lewis. 
Following announcement of the new order, 
they expressed hopes that it would bring 
an end to wildcat strikes. 

In a letter to the miners, Mr. Lewis 
pointed out that in nearly all the recent 
strikes or stoppages “the machinery incor- 
porated in joint agreements for the con- 
sideration and disposition of grievances was 
not invoked. 

“Unauthorized strikes,’ he said, “cause 
unnecessary loss of earnings to our mem- 
bers, work hardships upon their families and 
are not beneficial to the interest of the 
communities wherein they occur.” 
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Dedicate Park in Henour 
of Samuel Gompers 


The city of Washington has dedicated a 
park to Samuel Gompers, founder and first 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. A monument to Gompers already 
stands in the park. 

The plan to have the park named 
“Gompers Square” was begun by the 
Washington Central Labour Union and 
received the approval of the National Park 
and Planning Commission. 

President Truman spoke at the dedication 
ceremony. Other speakers included Oscar 
L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior; 
Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labour; and 
William Green, President of the AFL. 

The monument, in bronze and granite, 
shows Gompers seated, and above him an 
altar of justice. Clasping hands across the 
altar are figures symbolic of labour. Behind 
are figures of Justice and Liberty. A 
mother holding her child symbolizes labour’s 
concern for the protection of the home and 
a child with a bowed head represents the 
need for the protection of children from 
exploitation. 

The monument, to the erection of which 
thousands of workers contributed, was 
unveiled in October, 1933, by President 
Roosevelt. 
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Federal Aid Helps Build 
Papermaking School 


A papermaking school containing a com- 
plete miniature paper mill was officially 
opened this fall at Three Rivers, P.Q. 
Under the federal-provincial Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement, the federal 
Government contributed $400,000 towards 
the $1,750,000 which the building cost. 

Speaking at the inaugural ceremony, the 
Quebec Premier, Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
said Three Rivers had been selected for 
the school “because that city is the 
metropolis of the industry”. It was 
expected, he said, that the school would 
turn out graduates who would immediately 
be ready to step into key positions in the 
industry. 


“Competitive World” 


“This is a competitive world,’ Mr. 
Duplessis added, “and one where only 
competence can be successful. We have 
given to the youth of the province the 
facilities to acquire that competence and it 
is now up to them to use it.” 

In referring to the federal Government 
grant, Mr. Duplessis gave assurance that it 
was made “with all the necessary protec- 
tion for the rights of the province in the 
educational field”. 

The Vocational Schools’ Assistance agree- 
ments provide that annual federal grants 
may be made to the provinces to assist in 
the promotion of vocational training on the 
secondary school level. . One grant is avail- 
able to be used specifically for capital 
expenditures on buildings and equipment. 
Agreements for a ten-year period have been 
entered into with all ten provinces. 


New Vocational School 
Opened at Winnipeg 


Completion of a $3 million technical 
vocational high school at Winnipeg marks 
a further advance in Canada’s vocational 
training program. 

The school was officially opened on 
December 3 by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, the Hon. R. F. McWilliams, 
1e(O}. 

Present at the ceremony was Dr. A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of- the 
Federal Department of Labour. 

In a brief speech, Mr. MacNamara 
referred to the school as the largest 
developed under the vocational schools 
assistance agreement. While the credit is 
due to the Winnipeg School Board, he said, 
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“we like to think of the project as a 
partnership undertaking, because both the 
Manitoba and federal governments have 
contributed.” Each government contributed 
$247,000. 


Unique Features 


The design, organization and programs of 
the school, Mr. MacNamara said, have not 
followed the traditional patterm of voca- 
tional schools in Canada. A number of 
features are unique, such as the organiza- 
tion of the shops into families of crafts, 
the large undivided shop or laboratory 
areas, the building construction section in 
which a complete house may be built, and 
for which it may be removed to a per- 
manent location without dismantling. For 
these reasons, he felt, results will be 
watched with great interest. 

The deputy minister traced the develop- 
ment of vocational training in Canada from 
1910 to the present time. During the 41 
years, the federal government has con- 
tributed $89,541,625. From the commence- 
ment of the federal grant system on 
April 1, 1937, to the end of 1950, a total 
of 961,000 pupils have enrolled in schools 
which have received federal aid. In 1951, 
194,000 persons were taking vocational 
training in Canada. 

Mr. MacNamara concluded by urging 
upon all employers the importance of voca- 
tional training and the need for increased 
activity in this field. 

“Hach year marks an increase in the 
number of men and women in employ- 
ment,” he said. “Today it is 5,300,000, in 
1941 it was 3,700,000. One hears on every 
side that there is a shortage of skilled 
workers. There is only one way to over- 
come this shortage, and that is to train 
more. We have in Canada 30,000 appren- 
tices; there should be 60,000. Vocational 
training schools will assist but employers 
must co-operate.” 


Auto Firm’s Gift Aids 
Vocational School 


For use in its newly organized course in 
automotive engineering, the St. Catharines 
Collegiate Institute has been presented 
with a complete 1951 automobile engine by 
Melinnon Industries, Limited, of that city. 

The gift includes complete front and rear 
axle, wheel and brake assemblies and sec- 
tional cut-away models of differential 
assembly and transmission. 

The company has expressed its intention 
of keeping the equipment up to date. 
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Constitution Violated, 
TLC Suspends Union 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has suspended from affiliation the 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 
Failure to comply with the TLC constitu- 
tion was given as the reason for the 
suspension. 

A letter sent to all Trades and Labour 
Councils and Federations of Labour, signed 
by General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing, said the suspended union “has for 
the last ten months ignored the constitu- 
tion of the congress and letters to their 
headquarters on this subject remain 
unanswered.” 

According to the TLC News, the Operat- 
ing Engineers have violated the constitu- 
tion in two ways: they failed to provide 
the congress with a statement of the 
number of members in each local or lodge 
for which they are paying per capita tax 
and they failed to pay adequate per capita 
tax on their Canadian membership. 


U.S. Opposes Lowering 
of Labour Standards 


A policy statement opposing lowering of 
labour standards has been issued by the 
Secretary of Labour Maurice J. Tobin. 

The Labour Department’s statement, 
issued in response to requests from state 
labour administrators for guidance on 
national policy, was approved by the 
National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee and the Office of 
Defence Mobilization’s Committee on Man- 
power Policy. The Labour-Management 
Committee is made up of top representa- 
tives of organized labour and management, 
and the ODM policy committee is com- 
posed of the federal mobilization agencies 
concerned with manpower problems, in- 
cluding Defence and Labour Departments 
and the Defence Production Administration. 

“The mobilization authorities agree that 
the present situation does not require 
relaxation of existing labour standards 
except im unusual and individual cases— 
and then only on a temporary basis,” Tobin 
said. 

“Labour legislation which safeguards the 
health and welfare of workers is a vital 
part of the democracy we are defending. 
The application of the policy here recom- 
mended will go a long way to insure 
maximum production without needless 
waste of manpower and materials, and to 
maintain a healthy, efficient and dynamic 
labour force.” ; 


Anticipating that requests will be made 
for relaxing state laws and regulations on 
hours of work on emergency production, 
the policy statement says variations will 
be necessary “only in states with relatively 
high standards which are not sufficiently 
flexible to meet emergency needs.” . It 
warned that longer hours tend to increase 
accident frequency, and opposed any relax- 
ation of industrial health and _ safety 
standards and regulations. Nor should 
there be any relaxation relating to work by 
minors under 18, or in the laws establishing 
minimum wages and regulating industrial 
homework, it added. 


European Manpower Pool 
Unanimously Approved 


A move toward a European manpower 
pool and the maintenance of full employ- 
ment in member states was unanimously 
approved by the European Consultative 
Assembly at Strassburg on December 5. 

A resolution was adopted calling for a 
semi-annual tabulation of the European 
price and employment situation by the 
secretariat of the Council of Europe. This, 
according to press reports, 1s viewed as the 
first step in the setting-up of a European 
employment service. 

Setting-up of a joint raw material 
resources and purchasing board among 
member states, acting together with the 
United States and the Commonwealth, was 
also called for. Function of the board 
would be to hold down prices of basic 
commodities, stabilize markets, and make 
allocations for a “common strategy”. 

The resolution goes to the council’s upper 
house, the Committee of Foreign Min- 
isters, for consideration and, if adopted, will 
then go to the governments as a Council 
of Europe recommendation. The council 
lacks law-making powers. 


Labour Presents Briefs 
to Quebee Cabinet 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour and the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) presented 
their annual briefs to the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Government on December 11 and 12. 

Subjects brought to the attention of 
Premier Duplessis and his Cabinet inchided 
price control, housing, Industrial Relations 
Act, and price of newsprint. 

A more comprehensive report of the 
presentations will be given in an early issue 
of the Lasour GazErTe. 
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7,000 a Week Apply 
for Old Age Pension 


At mid-December, applications for federal 
old age security pensions were continuing 
to come in at the rate of about 7,000 a 
week, according to Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
Approximately 83 per cent of the estimated 
total of applications expected had been 
received by the end of November. 

In addition, more than 19,000 persons who 
will not reach their 70th birthday until 
after January had already filed applications 
by December 15. Mr. Martin has 
announced that regional old age security 
officers are prepared to receive applications 
from persons reaching 695 years. Early 
filing of an application, he pointed out, 
enables processing of documents and mak- 
ing arrangements for payment of the 
pension as soon as the applicant passes his 
70th birthday. 


Seasonal Conditions Slow 
Placement of Immigrants 


Slackening of employment because of 
seasonal conditions has resulted in a slow- 
ing down of placement of immigrants in 
employment in Canada, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, has reported. 

This has retarded the movement of 
immigrants through the hostels operated by 
the Department of Labour at Ajax, Ont., 
and St. Paul ’Ermite, P.Q. 


Great Britain is Short 
of 400,000 Workers 


Great Britain’s employment exchanges 
are reported to have at least 400,000 
vacancies which they are unable to fill. 
Aireraft and government ordnance factories 
alone need to increase their labour force by 
175,000. 

A Cabinet committee is urgently con- 
sidering the problem of distribution of the 
country’s limited resources to the best 
national advantage. 

Recommendations have been made by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
involving curtailment of non-essential pro- 
duction and a diversion of displaced labour 
to ‘essential work. 

- Achievement of the first would be sub- 
stantially by administrative action through 
controls. The second would be accom- 
plished bya return to the system of 
engaging labour only through employment 
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exchanges. The exchanges would encourage 
men to enter particular industries after 
careful review of the labour already 
employed, and would endeavour to prevent 
“hoarding” of labour. 

The precise method of carrying out the 
two latter proposals, if the Cabinet accepts 
the plan, is not stated. It is expected that 
there will be no direction but that much 
will be done by administrative action and 
persuasion. Both management and labour 
will be consulted before action is taken. 


Residential Construction 
Continues to Decline 


Residential construction in Canada con- 
tinued to decline in October with starts 
down for the sixth successive month and 
completions off each month since May. 
The decline in starts in October was slightly 
more than 49 per cent, while completions 
were down 14 per cent. In the first .10 
months of this year, the overall drop in 
starts was 24 per cent, while the comple-- 
tions were down slightly more than four 
per cent, 

Starts in October totalled 4,977 as com- 
pared with 9,773 in the corresponding month 
last year, bringing the total for the 
January-October period to 62,564 units as 
against 81,718 a year earlier. Up to the 
end of April, starts were slightly ahead of 
1950, at 17,252 units as against 16,437, but 
in the May-to-October period dropped 
almost 31 per cent, totalling 45,312 com- 
pared with 65,281 in the same 1950 months. 

Completions in October numbered 8,164 
as compared with 9,528 a year earlier, and 
for the 10 months totalled 65,959 units as 
against 68,959. Up to the end of May, 
completions rose to 32,085 units, as com- 
pared with 29,441 in the similar 1950 period, 
but from June to October fell to 33,884 
units from 39,518 last year. 

The combined result of these trends was 
a decrease to 55,180 units from 70,017, or 
21 per cent, in the number of dwellings in 
various stages of construction at the end 
of October as compared with the same date 
in 1950. 
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Nine Million in Britain 
Are Union Members 


Approximately 9,235,000 workers were 
members of British trade unions at the end 
of 1950, the Ministry of Labour Gazette has 
reported. 

This figure is about 30,000 lower than 
that for 1949 and 80,000 below that for the 
end of 1948. 


Flexibility of Wage-Price 
Ceilings Urged in U.S. 


A “flexible” plan by which wage and 
price ceilings would be adjusted once every 
three months to match shifts in business, 
farming and living costs was put forward in 
a report issued December 1 by the US. 
Committee for Economic Development. 

No matter how necessary, the committee 
said, wage and price controls exact an 
economic toll that makes it desirable to 
drop them at the earliest feasible moment. 
Such controls reduce the freedom of the 
market, tend to distort and eventually 
reduce production and “exact a moral as 
well as an economic toll”. 

The Economie Committee for Develop- 
ment, a New York Times press despatch 
reports, is a privately-supported organiza- 
tion of business leaders and economists. 
Organized during World War II to con- 
sider post-war production and employment 
problems, it has since made studies of 
economic and taxation policies. 

The committee describes the plan as 
designed to “strike the best balance 
between the things that the controls can 
accomplish and their harmful effects on the 
economy,” and to permit the expansion of 
production required by rearmament. 

The plan would tie wage ceilings to the 
consumers price index; above-parity farm 
prices to the Department of Agriculture’s 
index of prices paid by farmers; and busi- 
ness prices to similar formulas reflecting 
actual changes in major costs. (“Parity” 
is a theoretical figure that attempts to set 
a fair relationship between the price a 
farmer receives for his produce and the 
cost of what he must buy.) By following 
this system, the committee claims, “roll- 
downs” would be provided for, as well as 
increases. 


AFL Proposes Changes 
in U.S. Wage Policy 


A new wage policy that would permit 
wage increases for increased production and 
efficiency has been proposed by the AFL 
members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
in the United States. 

The plan, outlined in the AFL’s publica- 
tion, Economic Survey, maintained that by 
cutting costs, wages could be increased 
without price increases. The AFL members 
suggested that such a scheme would permit 
a five per cent increase in wages above the 
present 10 to 12 per cent limit, based upon 
the level of wages in January, 1950, allowed 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. 


The publication stated that “by improv- 
ing efficiency we do not mean a pernicious 
speed-up with increased work loads. That 
would impair, not increase, real efficiency.” 

Elmer E. Walker, of the International 
Association of Machinists and a labour 
member of the board, remarked in referring 
to the plan: “You just can’t say to the 
worker turning out ten pieces of something 
an hour that he must produce 11, 12 or 15 
pieces im order to show greater produc- 
tivity. He may cut the employer’s costs 
by having fewer pieces rejected or by 
reducing the amount of scrap involved in 
his work. He may put out better quality 
work by one means or another, may boost 
his production by cutting the amount of 
absenteeism.” 

It is expected that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board will soon rule whether such a 
plan is applicable to all workers. 


Steelworkers Approve 
New Incentive Plan 


An incentive plan that will allow pro- 
duction workers to increase their earnings 
by as much as 35 per cent has been 
announced by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation of the United States. The 
plan, which was approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO), will cover some 
25,000 workers. 


Not Inflationary 


A company spokesman stated that the 
plan would increase steel production and 
add tc the employees’ earnings without 
adding any inflationary factors. It is a 
modification of a plan used for some years 
prior to 1949. 

The program, known as the “Equipment 
Utilization Type Plan,” is based upon how 
much a given machine can produce. Thus, 
if a worker receives an hourly rate of $2, 
and uses his machine at 74 per cent of 
capacity, he will receive $2. But if he uses 
it to full capacity, he will receive $2.70 an 
hour, or a 35 per cent increase. 

The standard rate for any job has been 
set at 74 per cent of machine utilization. 
At this rate, the employee receives 100 per 
cent of the standard hourly rate. 

At Jones & Laughlin, the average 
employee’s rate has been $1.95 per hour. 
It is expected that the average worker will 
receive 15 to 20 per cent more pay under 
the plan. Previously, about 7,000 workers 
at the Jones & Laughlin plants had partici- 
pated in a “work-load” incentive plan. 
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Forced Labour Inquiry 
Begun by UN Committee 


An inquiry into the subject of forced 
labour and measures for its abolition is now 
underway at Geneva. <A three-member 
ad hoc committee set up by the UN 
Economic and Social Council to study the 
problem began its work early in October. 

The Committee’s task, as reported in the 
November 1 edition of United Nations 
Bulletin, is to “study the nature and extent 
of the problems raised by the existence in 
the world of systems of forced or ‘corrective’ 
labour which are employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for holding 
or expressing political views, and which are 
on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country”. 


To Report to ILO 

The committee will examine laws and 
regulations and their application in the 
light of the above principles and, if it 
thinks fit, may take additional evidence 
into consideration. The committee is to 
report progress to the Economic and Social 
Council and the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 

The members of the committee were 
appointed jointly by the secretary-general 
of the United Nations and the director- 
general of the ILO. They are Sir Ramas- 
wami Mudaliar, who headed India’s dele- 
gation to the San Francisco conference and 
served as the first president of the 
Economic and Social Council; Paul Berg 
of Norway, former chief justice of the 
Norwegian Supreme Court and one-time 
chairman of ILO’s Governing Body; and 
Felix Fulgencio Palavicini, who was one of 
the drafters of Mexico’s constitution. 


Grave Concern 


Speaking for the director-general of the 
ILO at the opening meeting, assistant 
director-general Raghunath Rao pointed out 
that the ILO had been concerned with the 
problems of forced labour for many years. 
The matter had now arisen in a new 
perspective, he said which, led the ILO to 
place it on record that the existence of 
forced labour in many countries was a 
matter of grave and widespread concern, 
-and: to urge an inquiry into its nature and 
extent, including the reasons for which 
persons were made to perform forced 
labour, and the treatment which they 
received, 

In. his reply, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
said the committee was charged with 
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making an impartial study, without preju- 
dice. While the ILO looked at the problem 
from the point of view of working condi- 
tions, the Council envisaged it from the 
angle of respect for human rights. If forced 
labour really exists, he said, there is an 
obvious violation of one of the fundamental 
human: rights as set out in the Universal 
Declaration. 


Women Workers Increase 
in California Industry 


More women were employed in California 
manufacturing plants in August 1951 than 
at any time since the end of World War II, 
the Department of Industrial Relations of 
the State of California has reported. 

Women workers in manufacturing totalled 
236,500 in August 1951, which was 29,100, 
or 14 per cent, greater than in August, 1950. 
This increase was concentrated in the 
durable goods group in which the number 
of women is now nearly half again as high 
as a year ago. 


In Defence Industry 

The hiring of women in four defence 
industries—aircraft, electrical equipment, 
machinery, and fabricated metal products— 
accounted for an increase of almost 30,000 
women workers since August 1950. ‘Aircraft 
plants added 19,300 women to their pay- 
rolls over the past year, bringing employ- 
ment of women in this industry to 32,500 
in August 1951. This was nearly two and 
a half times the number employed a year 
ago. Total employment of 12.100 women 
in the electrical equipment group was 61 
per cent above August 1950; similarly, in 
machinery, the current level of 9,800 women 
is 61 per cent above a year ago. The fab- 
ricated metal products industry employed 
10,800 women in August compared with 
9,300 in August 1950. 

In the non-durable goods group, employ- 
ment of women in August 1951 remained 
at about the level of August a year ago. 

Of significance is the fact that over the 
past year women workers were added to 
durable goods payrolls at a higher rate 
than men. The proportion of ‘women 
workers rose to 17:2 per cent of the total 
work force in durable goods plants in 
August 1951 from 14-1 per cent a year ago. 
In August 1951, of every 100 aircraft 
workers, 21 were women; a year ago, 14 
were women. Women comprise 35-1 per 
cent of the current work force in the elec- 
trical industry; a year ago the ratio was 
29-1 per cent. 
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Wage Stabilization Board 
Adopts Equal Pay Policy 


The Wage Stabilization Board has 
announced it will approve all wage boosts, 
without regard to existing regulations, 
which are paid to insure equal pay for 
equal work. 

Such pay adjustments would take place 
in cases where persons because of sex, 
creed, race or national origin are receiving 
lower rates, WSB said. 

The resolution setting forth “equal pay 
for equal work” was approved unanimously 
by the 18 public, industry and labour 
members of the board and was approved 
by Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston. 


“In Line with Policy” 


The board said its resolution “is in line 
with its policy of fostering maximum 
defence production and promoting sound 
working relations.’ The resolution also 
stated that the equal pay principle is “part 
of a sound program seeking full utilization 
of all manpower during this emergency.” 

In approving the resolution, Johnston said 
“Such an application of the equal pay for 
equal work principle may contribute to 
productivity.” 

WSB banned, however, large scale use 
of the resolution to correct interplant 
inequities. 

In petitioning for an adjustment under 
the equal pay for equal work policy, 
employers must show that comparable 
quality and comparable quantity work is 
being performed by two sets of workers 
with different rates. 


Two U.S. Supreme Court 
Decisions Affect Labour 


The constitutionality of a state labour act 
and the demotion of eight employees who 
refused ito cross a picket line have been 
upheld by two recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. The court 
upheld the rulings of lower federal courts. 


The picket line case was an appeal by 
the National Labour Relations Board from 
a ruling by the Federal Circuit Court in 
Chicago. In 1947, employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company in Illinois, outside the 
city of chicago, and represented by the 
Illinois Telephone Traffic Union, went out 
on strike. The union set up picket lines 
outside plants, including those in Chicago 
whose employees were not on_ strike. 
Chicago employees are represented by the 
Chicago Telephone Traffic Union. 


Eight members of the state-wide union, 
who worked in Chicago and whose bargain- 
ing agent was the Chicago union, refused to 
cross the picket line to work. The com- 
pany demoted these employees from super- 
visors to operators. A Labour Relations 
Board order to the company to reinstate the 
workers with back pay was quashed by the 
federal court, which stated that the eight 
employees reduced in position were not 
entitled to any protection from the Board. 
The court ruled that supervisory employees 
were entitled to the protection of the board 
only under certain circumstances. Because 
the workers themselves were not seeking 
and were not entitled to seek benefits from 
the company, the eight employees were not 
entitled to board protection. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, which became 
effective after this ruling, does not permit 
Board protection of workers classified as 
supervisory employees. 

In the state case, a local of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) 
petitioned a federal court for an injunction 
against a Virginia act which set arbitration 
procedures and required a five-week strike 
notice. The union maintained that the 
state legislation conflicted with the Taft- 
Hartley Act and that the federal act should 
prevail. The federal court ruled that the 
union had adequate remedies in the state 
courts and could eventually appeal to the 
Supreme Court. The injunction was 
refused. The Supreme Court upheld the 
lower court’s decision and supported the 
State Attorney General’s statement that the 
constitutionality of the Virginia statute was 
not in question. 

Recently the Supreme Court ruled that 
the Public Utility Strike Act of Wisconsin 
was unconstitutional because it conflicted 
with the Taft-Hartley Act (See L.G., May, 
1951, pp. 699-701). 


Andrew Murphy Member of 
Manitoba Labour Board 


Manitoba’s Minister of Labour, C. E. 
Greenlay, announced recently the appoint- 
ment for two years of Andrew Murphy as 
a member of that province’s labour board. 

Mr. Murphy, who succeeds J. B. Graham, 
is chairman of the Manitoba executive 
committee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. He is also a member of 
the minimum wage board. 

Other employer representatives on the 
labour board are Joseph James, president 
of Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL) and 
R. B. Russell, general secretary of the One 
Big Union. 


1% 


Solution Near to Bakers’ 
Century-Old Problem? 


A problem that has been troubling the 
baking industry in Britain for over a 
century—whether night baking should be 
abolished—now seems to be _ nearing 
solution. 


A committee set up in 1950 by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
to study the question has now brought in 
a report (Command Paper 8378) recom- 
mending limited abolition. The report 
reviews the history of the night baking 
problem from 1848, when a bill to prohibit 
night baking was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. 

Unions representing the bakery opera- 
tives have asked for total abolition of night 
baking between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6 am., except for certain preparatory 
workers. The social hardship which night 
baking is said to cause the workers is given 
as the main reason for the request. 

The question, it is pointed out, is not 
simply one of deciding whether bread must 
be baked at night or can be produced 
during other times of the day without 
serious inconvenience, but has numerous 
implications. Besides the consequences for 
the bakery operatives and employers, there 
is the effect on the public and on transport 
and distributive workers in the industry, 
on gas and electricity supplies, and on 
prices. 


The problem also has international rami- 
fications, it is noted. As long ago as 1925 
the International Labour Organization 
adopted a convention prohibiting night 
work in bakeries. Night baking has been 
abolished in some countries but not without 
some deterioration, it is alleged, in service 
to the community and an increase in the 
price of bread. 


The number of workers concerned is not 
great. Out of a total of between 27,500 
and. 28,500 operatives working at some 
hours of the night, no more than half are 
engaged on continuous night work. The 
committee recognizes that for these workers 
a real hardship exists but feels that a new 
hardship would be created in the form of 
loss in earnings if the existing 10 per cent 
additional minimum rate payable for night 
work were dropped. 

The committee did not consider that a 
case had been made proving that night 
baking is detrimental to the health of the 
operatives. It was more from the stand- 
point of public convenience that the 
committee framed its recommendation for 
limited abolition. In Scotland, it is noted, 
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weeks worked in any calendar year. 


a form of limitation exists ensuring that no 
one works at night for more than half the 
This 
arrangement the committee commends. 

Certain exceptions are contained in the 
committee’s recommendation, such’ as the 
requirements of the weekend trade, of 
the Jewish Sabbath, and of a night pre- 
ceding a statutory holiday; breakdown of 
machinery is also considered reason for 
exception. 

The committee expressed surprise that 
three independent committees have had to 
be appointed in 30 years to solve a problem 
which a “well-organized industry would 
long ago have settled for itself”’ This it 
attributes ito “the regrettable absence of 
effective joint organization within the 
industry”. 


N.Z. Surveys Prospects 
for Older Workers 


With the ageing of the New Zealand 
population, the male section aged 65 and 
over is now expanding more than 14 times 
faster than the labour force as a whole. 

Present employment statistics and future 
prospects are discussed in an article in 
the Labour and Employment Gazette for 
August, 1951. The Gazette is issued half- 
yearly by the New Zealand Department 
of Labour and Employment. 

According to the article, slightly more 
than 20 per cent of the male population 
over 64 in New Zealand were employed 
during 1949. More than any other group 
of workers, it states, these men constitute 
marginal workers in the labour force, for 
the existing inducements to work or induce- 
ments to retire considerably influence the 
extent to which they enter the employ- 
ment market. 

As illustrated by a table covering the 
years 1906-1949, the decline in the propor- 
tion of men aged 65 or over who remain 
at work has been a long term movement. 
In 1906, 75-5 per cent of this age group, 
excluding Maoris, were in gainful employ- 
ment. By 1949, this percentage had 
declined to 20-7, Maoris included. 

The Social Security Scheme was intro- 
duced in New Zealand in 1938. The down- 
ward trend would, normally, have been 
accelerated by this legislation. Certain 
factors emerging out of the war years 1939 
to 1945, however, counteracted this process. 
The full effect of the Social Security Scheme 
did not emerge, therefore, until the post-war 
years, the article states. 

This is shown in the sudden drop in 
the proportion of elderly people working 


from 30-6 in 1945 to 25-4 in 1946. This 
was over half the decline recorded over 
the previous ten years. Between 1946 and 
1947, the rapid decrease continued when the 
proportion dropped to 21:0 per cent. 
Since then the downward pace has become 
slower. 

Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the article continues, the bulk of 
older workers are not concentrated in the 
servicing but in the primary industries. Of 
all male wage-earners aged 65 or over, 39-5 
per cent are in the primary industries. 
Food, textile, building and other secondary 
industries employ 25-9 per cent and tertiary 
industries, such as transport, finance and 
administrative, engage 34-6 per cent. 


N.Z. Introduces New 
Apprenticeship Scheme 


A new feature in apprenticeship in New 
Zealand was introduced when the Appren- 
tices Act was amended in 1946 to provide 
for “daylight training” of apprentices. 

The amendments to the Act gave effect 
to recommendations of a commission, 
appointed two years earlier, to inquire into 
apprenticeship and related matters. 

Under its provisions, each New Zealand 
apprenticeship committee is required to give 
consideration to the question whether or 
not training during normal working hours 
should be introduced in its trade, and 
whether it is desirable and practicable. 

The Court of Arbitration is empowered 
to order the attendance, during working 
hours or otherwise, of any apprentice at a 
technical school or other place where the 
Minister of Education is certain that suit- 
able accommodation and training are 
available. 

The committees, which held meetings in 
1947, 1948 and 1949, made recommendations 
for the making of apprenticeship orders to 
the Court of Arbitration. The court, 
where employers and employees were agreed 
on the principle of daylight training, made 
orders in the form recommended. Where 
there was a difference of opinion, the court 
heard both parties, as required by the Act, 
and later made an order. It is interesting 
to note that in every instance of this kind 
the court, by unanimous decision, incor- 
porated some form of daylight training in 
the order. 

A brief description of what has been 
accomplished since the making of the first 
apprenticeship order in 1948 is contained in 
the Labour and Employment Gazette for 
August, the bi-annual publication of New 
_ Zealand’s Department of Labour and 

Employment. ; 


According to the report, daytime training 
schemes have been organized in the baking, 
electrical and motor industries, in engineer- 
ing, carpentry and joinery, plumbing and 
gasfitting, and in the furniture trades. The 
first courses began in March, 1949. 

Apprentices are required to attend the 
courses during the first three years of 
apprenticeship, and in some cases for the 
full term. Courses range in duration from 
one-half day every two weeks to four con- 
secutive weeks a year. Additional attend- 
ance at evening classes once or twice a 
week is required in some courses. 


Provident Funds for 
Indian Factory Workers 


The Central Government of India has 
announced that compulsory provident funds 
will be set up for employees in industrial 
establishments. This applies to all factories 
employing 50 or more persons in textile, 
iron and steel, cement, engineering, paper 
and cigarette industries. Other factories in 
the above industries, employing fewer than 
50 persons, may also be included. Newly- 
established factories will not be affected by 
the Government’s ordinance for an initial 
period of three years. 

The employer’s contribution will be 
64 per cent of ithe basic wages and 
dearness allowance of the employees. The 
employee’s contribution will be equal to 
that of the employer, but if the workers 
so desire, need not exceed 84 per cent of 
his basic wages and dearness allowance. 

The imstitution of a state-managed 
provident fund for workers in private 
industry is not a new one, states the 
Government of India Information Services. 
Such a contributory provident fund is now 
operating for workers in coal mines, as a 
result of the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Schemes Act of 1948. 


Set Up School to Study 
Foreign Labour Relations 


An Institute of International Industrial 
and Labour Relations—first of its kind in 
the United States—has been established by 
Cornell university. 

The Institute was set up with three 
objectives: to give foreign union and indus- 
trial officials an opportunity to visit the 
United States and acquaint themselves with 
American labour relations practices; to 
analyse labour-management relations in 
foreign nations; and to train Americans for 
work in labour relations in foreign 
countries. 
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U.S. Bureau Reports on 
Equal Pay Experiences 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has prepared a 
report of eight case studies in equal pay 
for women. Purpose of the study was to 
learn how equal pay has worked out in 
practice, and what the attitude of manage- 
ment is in companies which have followed 
an equal-pay policy for several years. 

Eight firms were studied, all of which 
had at least five years’ experience of an 
equal-pay system. One of the firms was 
in Maryland, which has no equal-pay law, 
and the other seven were in New York, 
which has a-law prohibiting discriniination 
in rates of pay on the basis of sex. The 
companies included four manufacturing 
firms, two banks, and two department 
stores. 

Information contained in the report was 
gathered in interviews with the manage- 
ment of each firm, and with the union in 
cases where a collective agreement was in 
effect between the employer and a union. 

The bulletin, entitled “Case Studies in 
Equal Pay for Women”, is available from 
the Women’s Bureau, United States Depar- 
ment of Labour, Washington 25, D.C. 


Italy Studies 5-Year Plan 
to Fight Unemployment 


A five-year plan to stimulate production 
and combat unemployment in Italy is being 
worked out by the Ministries of Industry 
and Commerce, Agriculture, Public Works, 
Transport and Merchant Marine, the New 
York Times reports. 


The project calls for the expenditure in 
the next five years of 500,000,000,000 lire 
(about $800,000,000) to revitalize those 
sectors of the Italian economy that would 
respond most readily to capital investments. 

Part of the plan calls for increased pro- 
duction of tractors and other mechanical 
farm equipment that would be sold to 
farmers on easy instalments. The plan 
would provide credits to farmers, small 
industries and artisans, for the financing of 
a railroad electrification program, for stimu- 
lating construction of houses and for in- 
creasing activities of shipyards. 


AFL Bakers’ Union 
Produces Safety Film 


The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, AFL, has 
recently released “It’s Up to You,” a half- 
hour motion picture dealing with accident 
hazards and safety methods in the bakery 
and confectionery industries. 

Working from a meeting of a union 
safety committee, the film “flashes back” as 
each member reports on a separate safety 
subject, detailing the type of injuries 
resulting and outlining methods of 
prevention. 

The film, pointed primarily at accident 
repeaters in the ranks of the union, relies 
on the “shock” approach to reach them. 
However, it .goes beyond the individual 
worker’s responsibility for his own welfare 
and deals with management’s responsibility 
in providing safe and healthful workplaces, 
making the point that safety devices are 
not “extras” but an integral part of plant 
and equipment. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Unemployment in London, Ont. 


November 19 


Mr. H. O. White (Middlesex East): I 
should like to ask the Minister of Labour 
what steps, if any, have been or are being 
taken to alleviate the serious mounting 
unemployment in London, Ontario? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, I do not think the 
seriousness of the unemployment situation 
is as great as my hon. friend implies in 
his question, but I can assure him that 
we are keeping in close touch with the 
situation. 
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Government Annuities Act 


November 20 


Hon. Alphonse Fournier (for the Min- 
ister of Labour) moved the second reading 
of Bill No. 23, to amend the Government 
Annuities Act. 

Mr. Knowles: Has the parliamentary 
assistant answers to any questions that were 
asked at an earlier stage that he could give 
the house at this time? 

Mr. Paul E. Cote (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): As 
I had occasion to mention during the 
debate on the resolution, it is our inten- 


tion immediately after second reading of 
the bill to move that it be reférred to the 
standing committee om industrial relations. 
Since hon. members who have taken part 
in the discussion of the resolution are 
members of the industrial relations com- 
mittee I would think they would find it 
more convenient and more interesting to 
place their questions before the officials 
who will appear before the industrial rela- 
tions committee, and have them discuss 
them in a more thorough way. Of course 
we would like this reference to the com- 
mittee to take place as quickly as possible, 
and to leave all possible latitude to the 
committee to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the Government Annuities Act and 
the nature and purport of the amendments 
which are being offered to the bill. 


Question on Commissionaires’ Wages 


November 21 


Mr. McLure: 


1. What is the scale of wages paid to 
veterans employed with the Canadian corps 
of commissionaires? 


2. Is the same scale of wages applicable 
for similar positions in the different proy- 
inces? 


Mr. Cote (Verdun-La Salle): 


1. and 2. Members of the Canadian 
corps of commissionaires are employed by 
a number of departments of the govern- 
ment of Canada, but a considerable number 
are also privately employed. 

The wage rates of commissionaires 
employed by the government of Canada 
are established by the governor in council 
on the recommendation of the department 
concerned, concurred in by the Department 
of Labour and approved by treasury board, 
in accordance with the rate prevailing in 
the area of employment for the type of 
work performed, with a minimum of $1 
per hour. 


Proof of Age for Pensions 


November 27 


Mr. L. O. Breithaupt (Waterloo North) : 
I should like to ask a question of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. My 
question has to do with proof of age for old 
age pension applicants, some of whom are 
having great difficulty in establishing proof 
of age. 

Is the bureau of statistics in a position 
to assist old age pension applicants to 
establish their age for the purpose of the 
act, when other forms of proof of age, such 
as birth certificates, baptismal certificates 


and the like, are unavailable? If the 
bureau is in a position to assist in this 
connection, would the minister please state 
the procedure to be adopted by the 
applicant. 


Mr. J. G. Mellraith (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce): I would say that under Sec- 
tion 15 of the Statistics Act no individual 
return and no part of an individual return 
made for the purpose of the Statistics Act 
can, without the previous consent in 
writing of the person making the return, 
be given or published. However, in cases 
where the person making a census return 
completes a form authorizing the dominion 
statistician to furnish information from the 
census records as to age in the event that 
other proof of age is not available, the 
practice is for the bureau of statistics to 
supply the information in the census 
records for purposes of verifying the age 
as submitted to the old age security and 
old age assistance administrations. 

Applicants for old age security, that is to 
say those over seventy years of age, who 
come under the terms of the federal Old 
Age Security Act, should apply in the usual 
manner directly to the regional director of 
old age security in the capital of the prov- 
ince of residence. Those 65 to 69 years of 
age should apply to the appropriate office 
in the province of residence charged with 
the administration of old age assistance. 

Hon. members will notice that in no case 
can information be given except on the 
request in writing of the applicant. How- 
ever, forms of request for search for this 
information as to age are available in the 
old age security regional offices. 


Text of ILO Conventions 


December 3 


Mr. Paul E. Cote (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, in conformity with the provisions 
of Article 19, subsection 5, of the constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, I desire to lay om the table the 
authentic text of the following conventions 
and recommendations which were adopted 
by the international labour conference at 
its 34th session held at Geneva in June, 
1951, together with a copy of a letter from 
the Deputy Minister of Justice setting out 
the legislative jurisdiction for each of these 
conventions and recommendations :— 


Convention No. 99 concerning minimum 
wage fixing machinery for agriculture. 

Convention No. 100 concerning equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. 
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Recommendation No. 89 concerning 
minimum wage fixing machinery, agriculture. 

Recommendation No. 90 concerning the 
question of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value. 

Recommendation No. 91 concerning collec- 
tive agreements. 

Recommendation No. 92 concerning volun- 
tary conciliation and arbitration. 


‘\ 


Status of Newfoundlanders re Pension 


December 4 


Mr. W. J. Browne (St. John’s West): I 
should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
In view of the uncertainty as to the status 
of Newfoundlanders who make application 
for the old age pension, ... will the min- 
ister be good enough to say whether or not 
residence in Newfoundland is equivalent to 
residence in any other part of Canada? 

Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): The position briefly 
is that there is no difference between the 
status of applicants for old age security 
benefits in Newfoundland and applicants in 
other parts of Canada. The Old Age 
Security Act, together with the Old Age 
Assistance Act which was passed in June 
of this year, requires that in order to be 
eligible for benefit am applicant must be 
able to show that he has lived continuously 
for the last 20 years in Canada. 


Section 9 of the Interpretation Act states 
that every act of the parliament of Canada 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, 
apply to the whole of Canada. Where the 
word “Canada” is used in the present. bill 
it means “Canada as presently constituted”. 
Canada as presently constituted includes 
the province of Newfoundland. Further- 
more, by the terms of union of Newfound- 
land with Canada it is provided that, 
subject to the terms of union, the province 
of Newfoundland must be treated, in so far 
as welfare and public services are concerned, 
on the same basis and subject to the same 
terms and conditions as in the case of the 
other provinces of Canada. The terms of 
union were approved by this parliament, by 
the parliament of the United Kingdom and 
by the government in Newfoundland, and 
are part of the constitution of Canada. 
“Residence in Canada”, under the terms of 
this bill, and under the terms of other 
statutes of Canada, means “residence in the 
territory now known as Canada”. 

Newfoundland is part of Canada. It 
follows therefore that anyone who has 
lived for 20 years in any part of what is 
now Canada can qualify in accordance with 
the provisions respecting residence set forth 
in the Old Age Security Act and the Old 
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Age Assistance Act. 
the residence 
Persons Act. 


The same applies to 
provisions in the Blind 


Old Age Security Regulations 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
a question of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Have the regulations 
under the Old Age Assistance Act and the 
regulations under the Old Age Security Act 
been made? If so, are they available? If 
not, when will they be available? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Mr. Speaker, the 
regulations have been formulated. They 
will be transmitted, of course, first to the 
provinces. It is hoped they will be mutu- 
ally agreed upon well ahead of time, suffi- 
cient to permit the operation of the Old 
Age Assistance Act on the proclamation 
date. ... The regulations under the Old 
Age Security Act will be tabled here as 
quickly as it is possible so to do. 


N.E.S. and Provincial Labour Laws 


December 7 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Minister of Labour. To what 
extent do the offices of the national 
employment service recognize the labour 
laws of the various provinces in which 
national employment service offices are 
located, when making referrals? If there 
are any exceptions, will the minister give 
an. explanation? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, the hon. member 
for York South warned me that he was 
going to ask this question. In reply I 
think I could not do better than quote 
the pertinent instructions issued to officers 
of the national employment service of 
the unemployment insurance commission. 
Those instructions are:— 


When orders are listed with any local 
office by an employer, and when such orders 
do not offer the minimum wages or working 
conditions specifically required by dominion 
statute or regulation, or by provincial statute 
or regulation, any variation from prescribed 
conditions will be brought to the attention 
of the employer in order that he may have 
opportunity to make correction. Only if the 
employer fails to make such correction, 
should the office refuse to undertake to fill 
the vacancies listed. The fact that an 
applicant may be willing to accept employ- 
ment at a standard lower than that pre- 
scribed by governmental regulations furnishes 
no warrant whatever for the office to make a 
placement at less than the standard. 


It is the responsibility of each local office 
to keep itself informed of all statutes or 
regulations fixing wages and working condi- 
tions in its district. These may include the 
fair wage schedules set by the Department 
of Labour regulating rates of pay on 
dominion government contracts: minimum 
wage board of the province; wage rates 
called for in legalized wage agreements 
between groups of “employers and employees; 
and any other comparable legislation or 
regulations which may be issued from time 
to time. 


As to the last part of the question, in 
which the hon. member asked me to give 
an explanation, if there are any exceptions, 
I would say that, in reality, there are no 
exceptions. But if an employer quotes in 
his order to the national employment ser- 
vice less than the provincial minimum rate 


of wages, the matter is drawn to his atten- 
tion and, if he corrects it, nothing further 
is done. 


National Income 


December 10 
Mr. Dechene: 


What was the national income in each of 
the years (a) 1931 to 1935 inclusive; (b) 
1945 to 1950 inclusive? 


Mr. Mellraith: 


Net national income at factor cost, in 
millions of dollars:— 
(a) 1931, 3,261; 1932, 2,582; 1933, 2,387; 


1934, 2,820; 1935, 3,117. 
(b) 1945, 9,788; 1946, 9,819; 1947, 10,916; 
1948, 12,474; 1949, 13,169; 1950, 14,308. 


Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education Makes Final Report 


Committee recommends compulsory school attendance up to the age of 
16 in all provinces, part-time education between the ages of 16 and 18, 
greater stress on a sound basic education, an extension of vocational 
courses, guidance in choosing employment to students by the schools 


“Better Schooling for Canadian Youth,” 
its final report, has been issued by the 
Canadian Research Committee on Practical 
Education, which for four years has been 
investigating the problem of what con- 
stitutes a suitable secondary school educa- 
tion for pupils who go directly to employ- 
ment from school. The research was 
financed by various national associations, 
private companies and labour organizations. 


The committee consisted of one repre- 
sentative each of a number of associations 
in the fields of agriculture, commerce, 
education, industry, labour and the home. 
- The committee was assisted by provincial 
advisory committees of a similarly repre- 
sentative character. 

The report states first the committee’s 
view of the general purpose of secondary 
school education :— 


The general aim of the school is to assist 
in the development of good citizens . . 
In other words, the school should seek to 
help the child develop those understand- 
ings, attitudes, habits, and skills that will 
enable him to become a well-integrated and 
socially responsible citizen who can think 
critically and independently about the 
problems of life. 


The secondary school should not only 
enable each pupil to improve the basic 
skills of arithmetic, reading, and written 
and oral expression, to explore the general 
fields of knowledge, to acquire the ability 
to think clearly, and to develop high 
standards of personal conduct, but should 
also give him tolerance, an insight into the 
problems of modern society, and a sense 
of the obligations of democratic citizen- 
ship, should enable him to learn his own 
interests and capacities and to develop 
marketable skills, and should assist him to 
choose an appropriate career, the committee 
believes. 

The authors of the report believe that 
as many young people as possible should 
have longer schooling than the minimum 
which is required by law in Canada. They 
point out that the period of compulsory 
school attendance varies from province to 
province and in some cases between urban 
and rural communities within a province. 
Generally it extends from about the age 
of six ta the age of 14, 15, or 16 years. 
The committee recommends that the legal 
school-leaving age should be 16 in all prov- 
inces, in both urban and rural areas, subject 
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euly to specified exemptions. At the same 
time, the report recommends that greater 
efforts be made by education authorities to 
provide varied programs of study which 
will be conducive to retaining pupils in 
school until they have completed their 
courses. 

Education authorities should also seek to 
overcome economic reasons for pupils 
dropping out of school by keeping to a 
minimum the “hidden costs” arising from 
participation in school organizations and 
activities, recognizing the value of part- 
time work, and trying to secure financial 
assistance in the form of scholarships. 
Parents’ attitudes of indifference may be 
changed through closer contact between the 
school and the home and a well-planned 
program of public relations to emphasize 
the benefits of better education. 

The committee’s investigations indicated 
grave deficiencies in the basic education 
provided by the secondary school. Surveys 
were carried on among employers and also 
among employees who had been out of 
school for two years, and both groups con- 
sidered that the schools were not giving 
the necessary solid grounding in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic and in oral and 
written expression. They also stressed the 
importance of clear and logical thinking. 
The recommendations of the committee 
advise all teachers to place more emphasis 
on the fundamental skills and to strive to 
develop in all their pupils the ability to 
think clearly. 

The report recommends that guidance be 
given to pupils in all secondary schools, to 
assist. them in planning their courses of 
study, identifying their occupational in- 
terests, and choosing their employment. It 
is suggested that teachers assigned specific 
guidance duties should have special training 
and should receive assistance from business 
and industry in securing first-hand knowl- 
edge of the various types of employment 
opportunities and job requirements. That 
the school and the National Employment 
Service work in close co-operation is 
desirable, the committee states. 

The committee believes that the deveiop- 
ment of sound attitudes and habits is most 
important in vocational education. Courses 
should be planned with the special employ- 
ment opportunities of the local community 
in mind. The school should try to develop 
a recognition of the dignity and worth of 
all types of work. Students should learn 
in social science studies something about 
the organization of business and industry, 
the significance of social security, wage- 
hour laws, government ownership, the 
economic cycle, and _ related matters. 
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Specific training for particular occupations 
should be deferred as long as possible in 
order to provide more time for general 
education. Pre-vocational exploratory 
courses should be given which will assist 
pupils to choose areas for specialization. 

The report advocates the extension of 
vocational courses in the secondary schools. 
Courses in business education should be 
extended to include training in merchandis- 
ing and selling. Courses in industrial arts 
should be given in all schools and should 
include training in the basic skills meeded 
in industry. Agriculture should be taught 
in secondary schools in rural areas, includ- 
ing practical courses such as farm 
mechanics, farm management, soil conserva- 
tion and marketing. Attention should be 
given also to the means of making farm 
life more attractive: electrification, sanita- 
tion and health, recreation, and moderniza- 
tion of the farm home. 

Practical vocational training must be 
given by teachers who have a thorough 
knowledge of their trade and _ practical 
experience in it. The emphasis should be 
on the development of basic rather than 
highly specialized skills, since employers 
will supply their own training for specific 
jobs. The committee recommends that 
work experience be co-ordinated with voca- 
tional education. Students should be able 
to combine part-time employment with 
their secondary school program, so that 
they may explore various avenues of work 
and acquire skills best learned on the job. 
The report says:— 

It has been recommended above that the 
statutory school-leaving age be 16. How- 
ever, this is recognized as an absolute 
minimum for full-time education, and it is 
suggested that part-time education be in- 
troduced for those between 16 and 18 years 
of age who do not continue full-time educa- 
tion. Even if this development has to 
begin on a modest scale, it should be 
extended as rapidly as possible to the 
point where the working time of young 
people of this age group is divided evenly 
between education and employment. 


Emphasizing the need for further educa- 
tion beyond the secondary school level, the 
committee recommends that community 
institutes be established to provide an 
effective program of vocational and adult 
education co-ordinating, it might be, night 
classes, apprenticeship training, university 
extension and other cultural activities. The 
community institutes should be adminis- 
tered by representatives of industry, agri- 
culture, labour and education in each 
municipality or school district, and should 
be financed by federal, provincial and local 
authorities, the committee suggests. 


Annual Reports of Provincial 
Departments of Labour, 1950 


Ontario report describes increased activity resulting from continuing 
industrial expansion in the province. Saskatchewan report points out a 
seeming paradox: both employment and unemployment rose during 1950 


ONTARIO 


The thirty-first annual report of the 
Ontario Department of Labour for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, describes 
the increased activity of the department 
resulting from continuing industrial expan- 
sion in the province. 

The development of new industry, equip- 
ment and manufacturing methods has made 
the problem of factory inspection more 
complex, and although the total number of 
inspections was less than for the preceding 
year, In many cases the inspections were 
more comprehensive. 

The demand for conciliation services in 
industrial disputes has grown, and the 
effectiveness of the assistance rendered by 
the department is demonstrated by the 
fact that in over 400 disputes only three 
strikes occurred after the appointment of 
a conciliation officer and the receipt of the 
report of a conciliation board. 

A new peak was reached in the number 
of apprentices enrolled, particularly in the 


construction and motor vehicle repair 
trades. 

Factory Inspection Branch 

Inspections 

The work of factory inspection was 


carried out by 34 field inspectors, eight 
women and 26 men. Three professional 
engineers carried on the work of examina- 
tion of plans for new buildings or alter- 
ations to existing buildings. 

Under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 27,093 inspections of indus- 
trial and commercial establishments were 
made. Of 117 complaints of working con- 
ditions received, 61 were found to be 
justified after inspection and 56 were not. 
The largest number of these violations was 
in connection with facilities for heat and 
light; others concerned sanitation, fumes 
and dust, fire hazards, elevators, machinery 
guards, child labour, excess hours, over- 
time and double shift. 

It is the duty of the inspectors to 
report violations of other Acts administered 
by the Department. There were 123 


offences against the Operating Engineers 
Act, and 1,209 against the Minimum Wage 
Act, of which the majority consisted in 
the failure of the employer to post a copy 
of minimum wage orders. Inspectors also 
reported 25 violations of ‘the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act. 

Every grain elevator in Ontario was 
inspected at least twice during the year, 
and the value of the regulations for the 
maintenance of safe and healthful working 
conditions in grain elevators was clearly 
evident. 


Industrial Hazards 

An accident which keeps a worker away 
from his work for more than six days and 
any fatal accident or explosion must be 
reported to the Chief Inspector. 

Fewer men and women were injured while 
working on their employer’s premises than 
during the previous year. Fifty-one men 
and six women died as a result of indus- 
trial accidents, and 9,394 men and 674 
women suffered bodily injury. In addition, 
203 non-fatal and 26 fatal accidents occurred 
in establishments not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

Of the 244 cases of compensable indus- 
trial diseases reported, 210 were dermatitis, 
20 were lead poisoning, five were pneu- 
moconiosis, five were undulant fever, three 
were silicosis and one was pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

As a result of a survey conducted in 
co-operation with the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Department of Health, the regu- 
lations for the control of silica dusts and 
other hazards in the foundry industry will 
be amended. 


Hours of Work in Factories 

As in the previous fiscal year, the highly 
seasonal food-processing and wood-products 
industries showed the highest proportion of 
employees working in excess of a 48-hour 
week. Fewer firms applied for permits to 
authorize women workers to work from 
6.30 p.m. to 9 p.m. in an emergency and 
for permits allowing the employment of 
women on a double-shift basis, between 
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6am.and11p.m. The 1,172 permits issued 
for emergency overtime involved 10,164 
women. Permits to employ women under 
a two-shift system were received by 223 
firms. Permits authorizing waitresses in 
restaurants to work until 2 a.m. numbered 
253. The permits for work in restaurants 
after midnight provide for the payment of 
a bonus of 30 cents a night to each worker 
and transportation to her home at the 
employer’s expense. The transportation 
requirement may, however, be waived by 
the employee, if the Chief Inspector 
approves. 

The practice of authorizing reduced 
lunch periods for women workers has con- 
tinued without complaint from employees. 
In one case, at the request of ‘the employees, 
the designated lunch period for tenders of 
automatic machines in the textile industry 
was replaced by two shorter rest periods 
in each eight-hour shift. This experiment 
is being closely supervised so that no 
health hazard may develop. 


Child Labour 

During the year 85 children under 14 
were illegally employed, chiefly as delivery 
boys by drug and grocery stores. Since in 
each case the child was dismissed by his 
employer, no court action was taken by 
the department. 


Approval of Building Plans 

For the fourth consecutive year plans 
examined showed that the value of building 
construction had exceeded ‘the previous 
maximum, although the number of plans 
had decreased. During the year 1,070 
building plans at a construction cost of 
$65,116,450 were approved as compared with 
1,324 plans at a cost of $61,276,500 during 
the previous year. The transportation 
equipment, iron and steel products and 
foods and beverages groups of ‘the manu- 
facturing industry made the largest expen- 
ditures on new buildings. Expenditures on 
buildings in public utilities were increased, 
due chiefly to the current program of con- 
verting 25 cycle electrical services to 60 
cycle. 


Homework 


In 1949, 478 permits were granted to 
employers authorizing them to give out 
work of manufacturing or assembling 
articles to be done in the workers’ homes 
at rates of pay approved by the Industry 
and Labour Board. Homeworkers’ permits 
were issued to 4,236 persons. 
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Prosecutions 

Only three prosecutions for violations of 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
were undertaken, as against 14 the year 
before. One was for neglect to correct a 
fire hazard as ordered, and two were for 
failure to submit construction plans for 
examination before work was commenced. 
Fines totalling $80 were levied. 


Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers 


The number of persons appearing before 
the Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers for examination remained at the 
high level of the last few years. There 
were 1,827 applications, of which 576 were 
for re-examination; but 118 applications 
were refused as they did not meet the 
specified requirements. The Board issued 
20,480 certificates of qualification to oper- 
ating engineers and 289 certificates of 
registration to plant owners. i 

To investigate reported violations of the 
Operating Engineers Act and regulations, 
334 inspections were made, in addition to 
the regular inspections made by factory 
inspectors. There were six prosecutions to 
enforce compliance with the Act. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 


The continued industrial expansion during 
the year resulted in an increase in the 
number of inspections of new boilers and 
pressure vessels (5,605 in 1949-50), new 
steam and refrigeration plants (89), and 
uninsured boilers (7,625). After examining 
more than 2,800 drawings, the Branch 
approved and registered 897 designs of 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants and 
rejected 57 for non-compliance with the 
requirements of the Code of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
report records the new type of installation 
built for the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, in which a single turbine 
generator is served by a single steam- 
generating unit. 


In establishments manufacturing boilers 
and pressure vessels, automatic welding of 
the submerged are type is supplanting 
manual welding, but this mechanization does 
not appear to affect the employment of 
the individual welder. More welding estab- 
lishments were visited and more operators 
tested than during the previous year. 


The report reviews the investigations of 
boiler explosions occurring in Ontario during 
the year. One owner was fined for oper- 
ating a high pressure boiler after it had 
been condemned by the boiler inspector. 


Conciliation Service 


Experience has shown that the interven- 
tion of a conciliation officer in a dispute 
has the useful effect of narrowing down 
the matters at issue. During the year, the 
Minister of Labour granted 433 requests 
for conciliation services. In 235 of these, 
the conciliation officer effected a settlement 
of the dispute and in 198 cases he recom- 
mended the appointment of a conciliation 
board. In 11 out of 14 cases where ‘the 
report submitted by a conciliation board 
was not acceptable to the parties to the 
dispute, a conciliation officer afterwards 
succeeded in securing agreement between 
them. In 24 cases where there was no 
established procedure for settling a dispute 
and in which the minister’s assistance was 
sought, the minister directed a concilia- 
tion officer to deal with the matter and in 
all but four an agreement was reached by 
negotiation. 


On many occasions conciliation officers 
helped in drafting or improving collective 
agreements so as to reduce the likelihood 
of disputes and assisted in drafting terms 
of reference for the arbitration of a matter 
in dispute. In a few instances they acted 
as arbitrators under a collective agreement, 
but this is not a general practice. During 
the year 21 grievances led to seven cases 
of arbitration. 


Investigations were made in 56 cases of 
alleged discrimination or unfair labour 
practices. In 23 a settlement was reached, 
and in 82 others an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission was appointed by the minister 
to hear evidence and make recommenda- 
tions. 

Another function of the conciliation 
officers is to act as industrial standards 
officers. Twenty conferences were con- 
ducted by them during the year at which 
schedules of conditions of employment in 
various industries were drawn up, raising 
to 134 the total number of schedules in 
force under the Industrial Standards Act. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 


During the year, 477 applications were 
filed with the Board, including 458 for 
certification and 14 for revocation of certifi- 
cation, three requests to the Board to write 
final-settlement provisions in collective 
agreements, and two complaints of failure 
to bargain in good faith. There were 72 
cases outstanding from the previous year. 
Of the applications for certification, 315 
were granted, 116 dismissed, 29 withdrawn, 
and 69 were not completed by the end of 
the year. Eleven of the 14 requests for 


revocation of certification were dismissed 
and three were pending. Representation 
votes were held in 83 of the certification 
cases. Ninety-one certification cases in- 
volved a contest between two or more 
trade unions. According to union affiliation, 
the 458 applications for certification were 
as follows: 198 TLC-AFL, 219 CCL-CIO, 
and 41 unaffiliated trade unions. 


The Industry and Labour Board 


The Apprenticeship Act, the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, the 
Industrial Standards Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act are administered by the Industry 
and Labour Board, which meets with 
employers and employees or their repre- 
sentatives on request to explain to ‘them 
the requirements of the Acts as they apply 
to their particular problems. 


Apprenticeship 

A new peak was reached of 1,319 con- 
tracts of apprenticeship registered, of which 
665 were in the building trades and 617 in 
the motor vehicle repair trade. The number 
of apprentices in the barbering and _hair- 
dressing trades again declined. Each year 
more persons are trained for these trades 
in trade schools than by apprenticeship. 
Eleven applications for renewal of licences 
were granted to hairdresser trade schools. 
Altogether ‘there were 3,498 apprentices 
under contract at the end of the year. 

An apprentice is required to attend the 
classes held for his trade. Full-time day- 
classes of two to three months’ duration 
are now held in the building and motor 
vehicle repair trades, and 1,169 apprentices 
were enrolled in these classes during the 
period under review. During the years 
when apprentices do not attend day-classes, 
they are required, where possible, to attend 
evening classes from October to March. 
Noticeable improvement in the work of 
apprentices after school training has in- 
creased the interest of employers in 
apprenticeship training. 

In the motor vehicle repair trade, all 
workers except registered apprentices are 
required to hold current certificates of 
qualification. By the end of the year the 
number of certificates issued had reached a 
total of 19,672, an increase of 843 over the 
previous year. 


Hours of Work, Vacations with Pay 
and Industrial Standards 

Under the Board’s power to permit hours 
of work in excess of the 8- and 48-hour 
limits of the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act, it approved the working of 
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overtime by the employees of 911 employers 
during the year. For most employees over- 
time may not exceed 100 hours in each 
calendar year. Blanket approval was given 
for overtime work by employees in the 
highway transport industry. Fifty-two 
authorizations were granted to permit 
employees in the fruit and vegetable pro- 
cessing industry to work longer hours. 

The number of vacation-with-pay stamp 
books issued to employees in the construc- 
tion industry and in other industrial under- 
takings is greater, year by year, totalling 
271,852 for the period April 1, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950. The value of the stamps 
sold to employers during the same period 
was $5,595,426.38. 

Nine court actions were brought against 
employers under the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, four for failure 
to produce records, four for failure to give 
vacation pay, and one for permitting 
employees to work excessive hours. 

Under the Industrial Standards Act, 
unpaid wages amounting to $4,626.54 were 
collected from 18 employers who had 
failed to pay the minimum rates pre- 
scribed by the schedules applying to them. 
Fourteen prosecutions were instituted 
against employers in the barbering indus- 
try, 23 in electrical repair and construction, 
and one in plumbing and heating. Twenty- 
three convictions were obtained. — 


Minimum Wages 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, a 
new procedure was put into force whereby 
the auditors of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, while making their audits 
for the Federal Government, check to see 
that employers in Ontario are paying the 
required minimum wages to their female 
employees. This arrangement provides for 
a more efficient coverage of industry and 
for a prompt contacting of new employers, 
while relieving many employers from 
making routine annual returns. In addi- 
tion, questionnaires were sent to employers 
who had previously failed to comply with 
minimum wage orders. Under the new 
procedure, 27 violations were reported. 
Arrears of wages amounting to $169.26 were 
collected from 13 employers on behalf of 
16 female employees and eight other 
employers paid $284.95 directly to eight 
female employees. Nineteen complaints of 
failure to pay the minimum wage rates were 
received. There were no prosecutions under 
the Minimum Wage Act. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The seventh annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Saskatchewan for the 
year ending December 31, 1950, points out 
the seeming paradox that while employ- 
ment rose in 1950, the number looking for 
jobs also increased because job oppor- 
tunities did not become available on a 
scale commensurate with the increase in the 
labour force. There was no significant 
change in hours, and, while earnings rose 
on both an hourly and weekly basis, gains 
were offset by an increased cost of living. 

Continued emphasis has been placed on 
improved administration of labour laws, 
and laws which had become inadequate are 
being consolidated and modernized. 

The work of several branches of the 
Department was heavier as a result of the 
indenturing of a greater number of appren- 
tices, the licensing of pressure welders for 
the first time and the larger number of 
inspections of electrical equipment carried 
out. There were only two short-lived 
strikes during the year. 


New Legislation 


The new Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act passed during the year is 
designed to increase the number of skilled 
tradesmen in the province. A new One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act was also passed 
and changes were made in the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Hours of Work Act, the 
Trade Union Act, and the Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Act [L.G., 1950, p. 885]. 


Labour Relations 


Time lost through strikes, which has 
declined steadily since 1948, reached a new 
low in 1950. Only 1,200 man-days were 
lost as compared with 4,548 in 1949. Of 
the time lost in 1950, 980 man-days were 
accounted for by a strike of civic power 
workers in Regina. 

The number of applications for certifica- 
tion under the Trade Union Act has 
dropped considerably since the Act was 
passed in 1944, with the decline most 
noticeable in TLC unions. Fifty-eight 
applications for -certification were dealt 
with by the Labcur Relations Board during 
the year. Of these, 43 were granted, five 
dismissed and 10 withdrawn. 

There were six applications for orders 
requiring employers to refrain from unfair 
labour practices, a decrease of 19 from 1949. 
Of these, three were granted, one dismissed 
and two withdrawn. The Board also dealt 


with six applications for reinstatement of 
employees alleged to be wrongfully dis- 
charged and with 16 applications to amend 
or rescind existing Board orders. 

As in the previous year, there was a 
slight decrease both in the number of con- 
ciliation boards established and in the 
number of firms involved. The department 
was able to settle 39 out of 47 disputes 
through informal conciliation. The report 
notes that “wages-and general working con- 
ditions continue to constitute the main 
source of disagreement, although other 
matters, particularly grievances, are becom- 
ing more numerous’. Nine conciliation 
boards were established during the year and 
their activities are briefly summarized. 

In 1950 there were 290 local trade unions 
with a membership of 27,609, a very slight 
increase over 1949. Since returns made by 
local unions to the department’s survey 
were incomplete, it is thought that the 
actual membership is probably higher. 


Wages, Hours and Holidays 


Amendments were made to ten of the 
Minimum Wage Orders, chiefly to raise the 
rates in the lumbering industry and to 
permit women in hotels and restaurants to 
work between 12.30 and 1.80 am. if free 
transport to their homes is provided by 
the employer. 

Under Section 7 of the Minimum Wage 
Act, the Board may grant a special licence 
authorizing the employment of a learner at 
a rate of pay less than the minimum set 
by law. During 1950, of the 542 such 
licences issued, student nurses accounted 
for the greatest number (435), laboratory 
technicians for 23, X-ray technicians for 
nine, pharmaceutical apprentices for 28, law 
students for 19 and students in accountancy 
for 23. The provisions of Section 7 were 
made applicable during the year to student 
optometrists. Licences were also granted to 
five physically-handicapped employees. 


One new Hours of Work Order was 
issued, Order 18, which permits employees 
in swimming pools operated by the City 
of Regina to work up to 88 hours in two 
consecutive weeks without payment of the 
statutory overtime rate of time and one- 
half which normally applies after eight 
hours in a day or 44 in a week. 


In order to confine the 44-hour week 
within five days, 11 authorizations were 
issued by the Minister under the Act 
permitting a 9-hour day for 4 days a week. 
Ten authorizations were issued permitting 
special arrangements for shift workers. 

During the year, 4,310 inspections were 
made by the Wages and Hours Branch. 


- Arrears in 


wages collected under the 
Minimum Wage, Annual Holidays and 
Industrial Standards Acts amounted to 
$24,925.31 representing a decrease of approx- 
imately $12,000 from the previous year. 
Eleven prosecutions were instituted under 
the various Acts; convictions were regis- 
tered in seven cases. 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifications 


As regards the new Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (which came 
into effect on February 1, 1951), the report 
expresses the hope that “not only will the 
general public be better served by higher 
standards of workmanship, but also that 
the tradesmen themselves will be protected 
from unfair competition.” 

During the year, 189 apprentices were 
indentured, an increase of 47 over the 
previous year. At December 31 there were 
574 subsisting apprenticeship contracts. 

Inspections decreased considerably—2,637 
as compared to 5,095 for the preceding year. 
“The decline in inspections is attributable 
in. part to the inspectors spending part time 
as instructors in the apprenticeship schools 
and part time in consultation with trade 
advisory boards respecting the preparation 
of new regulations,’ the report states. 


Boilers, Factories and Elevators 


A new activity of the Boilers, Factories 
and Elevators Braneh during the year was 
the testing and registration of a large 
number of pressure welders following the 
issue of regulations respecting pressure 
welding. “The regulations are timely in 
that several extensions and new installa- 
tions of oil refinery equipment and high 
pressure power plant equipment are pres- 
ently being made,” the report points out. 
During the year 183 welders were given 
qualification tests or retests and authoriza- 
tions were issued in 73 cases. 

Liquefied petroleum gas installations in 
the province increased during the year but 
it was found that fewer inspections were 
necessary because of the educational work 
previously done by the inspectors. Fewer 
defective new installations and fewer viola- 
tions of the regulations were found. 

Regulations governing passenger and, 
freight elevators were amended and a large 
number of unsafe elevators were replaced 
or repaired. Operation of a passenger 
elevator requires an operator’s licence, 
issued subject to a special test conducted 
by an elevator inspector. The total number 
granted during the year was 242. 


Engineers’ examinations and the issue of 
certificates to engineers and firemen were 
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comparable to the number and class issued 
in the previous year; 30-day permits issued 
to different classes of engineers more than 
doubled, indicating that there is still some 
shortage of engineers in the province hold- 
ing the correct class of certificates for the 
positions available. 

A total of 954 imspections of grain 
elevators were carried out and 296 inspec- 
tions of garages and other factory inspec- 
tions were made. 


Electrical Inspection and Licensing 


The increased activity of the Electrical 
Inspection and Licensing Branch wag 
explained partly by a greater demand for 
the inspection of electrical installations in 
new construction and partly by the rapid 


expansion of the Saskatchewan Power Com- 
mission. Nearly 8,000 more inspections 
were made than in 1949. Nine persons were 

prosecuted. ; 


Theatres and Public Halls 


A total of 1,282 inspections was made 
in theatres and public halls by the three 
inspectors connected with the Theatres 
Branch of the Department. Most of the 
travelling shows and stampedes were in- 
spected at some point on their itinerary 
during the summer. The report notes that 
owners of theatres and public halls con- 
tinue to show a very co-operative attitude 
in meeting the requirements of the regula- 
tions, and that their premises have been 
generally well maintained. 


U.S. Price Controls Show Some Success 
in Limiting Rises in Commodity Prices 


Approximately 85 per cent of foods included in the official retail 
food price index affected by controls. Price rises since controls were 
imposed have been small; prices have remained relatively stable 


Price controls in the United States have 
had some effect in limiting the rise in the 
price of controlled commodities, according 
to an article in the October issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, published by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
The article surveyed the rise and fall of 
prices of foods that became subject to 
control on January 26, 1951, and which 
were later subject to more specialized 
ceilings by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the foods 
included in the Bureau’s retail food price 
index were affected by the controls. By 
July 30, 1951, the controls had shown some 
success in halting the rise in price of food 
items in the index, according to the article, 
beyond the base period levels allowed under 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. The 
base period established by this regulation 
was December 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951. 

However, up to and immediately follow- 
ing the issuance of the Regulation, the 
retail price level of foods reached new 
highs. By the end of 1950 they were almost 
at the July 15, 1948, peak and were four 
per cent higher than that by February 15, 
1951. 
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The period immediately following the 
outbreak of the Korean war was marked 
by significant price increases. From June 
23 to July 17, 1950, such items as cocoa 
beans, coffee and sugar increased consider- 
ably in price. 

Afiter the middle of 1950, price increases ~ 
tapered off. Then, despite plentiful sup- 
plies, another spurt occurred prior to the 
introduction of controls. 

The total rise in prices from June 15, 
1950 (pre-Korea), to January 15, 1951, just 
before controls were introduced, was nine 
per cent compared to two per cent from 
January 15, 1951, to February 15, 1951. 
Since February 15, 1951, price changes have 
been small and varied in movement. By 
July 30, 1951, the retail food price index 
was estimated to be about two-tenths of 
one per cent below the February figure. 

Of the items on the index, 28 per cent 
were subiect to maximum percentage mark- 
ups over costs (dry groceries) on March 28, 
1951. Dollar-and-cent ceilings for beef, 
accounting for 12 per cent of the index, 
were introduced on May 14. About 43 
per cent remained under the General Price 
Regulation of January 25 and 17 per cent 
were left uncontrolled 


After the nearly two per cent rise in the 
food index between the January “freeze” 
order and February 15, prices under control 
remained relatively stable. 

The January 26, 1951, “Price Freeze 
Order” generally held prices at levels no 
higher than the highest charged between 
December 19, 1950 and January 25, 1951. 
In this regulation foods were divided into 
three categories: those subject to flexible 
controls, those subject to firm controls and 
those free from controls. 

About 49 per cent of the retail food 
index was made subject to flexible con- 
trols. .In general, foods processed in 
substantial part from agricultural products 
having prices below parity or the legal 
minimum, as established by the Defence 
Production Act of 1950, were subject to 
flexible controls. Processors were allowed 
to add to their ceiling prices the dollar- 
and-cent increases in their costs of agri- 
cultural products. Such additions were 
permitted until agricultural products had 
reached their legal minimum prices. 

The items subject to firm controls com- 
prised approximately 36 per cent of the 
index. These were foods not subject to 
parity prices and also those processed in 
substantial part from agricultural products 
for which prices had already reached or 
surpassed the legal minimum above which 
ceiling regulations could be imposed. 

The original General Ceiling Price 
Regulation exempted fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and fresh fish and seafood from 
control because of their highly seasonal 
and perishable nature. 


In order to eliminate the possibility of 
sellers basing their “highest” prices on a 
few isolated sales during the base period, 
the Office of Price Stabilization issued an 
amendment to the General Regulation 
requiring manufacturers and wholesalers to 
have made at least 10 per cent of deliveries 
during the base period to one class of 
purchaser at a specific price before using 
that price as a basis for the new ceilings. 

During the period February 15 to March 
15, 1951, retail food prices averaged only 
0-1 per cent higher. Firmly controlled 
items rose 0-2 per cent during the period 
and actually declined during the first half 
of March. Flexibly-controlled foods rose 
1:4 per cent and uncontrolled foods dropped 
3°8 per cent, due largely to declines in 
the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Between March 26 and April 15, retail 
foods subject to maximum mark-ups rose 
0:7 per cent with the largest increase being 
recorded for canned fruits and vegetables 
(2-0 per cent). By April 30, retail foods 
had increased another 0-1 per cent. 

From May 15 through July 15, food 
prices in the index subject to firm controls 
varied upward only fractionally. Flexibly- 
controlled foods increased a little over one 
per cent and foods free from control in- 
creased one per cent from May 15 to 
June 15 and then decreased one per cent 
in the June 15-July 15 period. Prices con- 
trolled under mark-up regulations and 
dollar-and-cent regulations declined some- 
what over these two months. 


U.S. Rearmament Has Caused no Loss 
of Purchasing Power, Magazine States 


Wages keep pace with rising living costs, says National Industrial 
Conference Board. Since January, 1950, wages have risen more than 
12 per cent while the cost of living has climbed only ten per cent 


Factory wages have kept pace with 
rising living costs and have preserved the 
purchasing power of the worker in the 
United States during the rearmament 
program, according to an article in the 
Conference Board Business Record, pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., New York. Since January, 
1950, the article points out, wages have 
risem some 12 and a half per cent while 
the cost of living has risen only 10 per cent. 


The policy of the Wage Stabilization 
Board is being continually broadened and 
liberalized, making it possible for workers 
to secure wage increases under wage 
stabilization that more than compensate 
for increases in the cost of living, the article 
states. 

A month after the introduction of wage 
stabilization, wage increases up to 10 per 
cent above the level of January 15, 1950, 
without the approval of the Wage Stabil- 
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ization Board were permitted. The reason 
for this was to let wages catch up with 
prices, which had increased nearly eight 
per cent between January, 1950, and 
January, 1951, and also ito correct dispari- 
ties between groups of workers that had 
resulted from different expiration or wage- 
opening dates in collective agreements. 

In March, 1951, cost-of-living increases 
were recognized as a basis for wage 
adjustments. Escalator clauses or similar 
agreements signed before January, 1951, 
were permitted to operate freely until 
June 30, 1951. These agreements often 
resulted in wage increases that exceeded 
the 10 per cent ceiling. Cost-of-living 
adjustments negotiated before January 25 
were also allowed but only to the extent 
that the wage gain did not exceed the 10 
per cent maximum. 

The next step in the board’s liberaliza- 
tion policy came in June when a four cents 
an hour productivity increase for General 
Motors workers was approved and made 
permissible for other workers. 

In August, the board permitted wage 
rate changes based upon the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics all-city consumers price 
index. The use of other indexes, national, 
local or regional, require Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval. Thus, escalator 
clauses were again allowed to operate 
freely, this time until March 1, 1952, when 
the policy will again be reviewed. In cases 
where contracts do not provide for cost-of- 
living increases, the board permits semi- 
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annual adjustments to compensate for any 
loss in the real value of wages. These 
increases are in addition to the 10 per cent 
gain permitted earlier. 

The article estimates that productivity 
and cost-of-living increases have increased 
straight-time hourly wage rates by as much 
as 21 cents or 15 per cent above the 
January, 1950, level. 


Workers’ wages have been augmented by 
many indirect benefits. In July, 1951, the 
board approved such benefits as paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, premium pay relative 
to days and hours of work, shift differ- 
entials and call-in-pay. These dre not 
subject to the provisions of the 10 per cent 
wage rise ceiling. Although it is difficult 
to estimate how much an indirect benefit 
will increase a worker’s salary, the article 
estimates, for example, that each week of a 
paid vacation is equivalent to a rise of 
about two per cent in a company’s annual 
payroll. ; 

The article points out that wage stabili- 
zation is designed primarily to stabilize the 
straight-time hourly earnings of workers. 
Hourly earnings in all manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged $1.55 in August, 1951, which 
amount is 50 cents higher than in 1946, 17 
cents above January, 1950, nearly 15 cents 
more than just before the Korean war, and 
five and one-half cents greater than at the 
beginning of 1951. So far, the article 
concludes, rearmament has not caused any 
loss of purchasing power by the worker. 


Causes of Industrial Peace at 
a Steel Plant in the United States 


National Planning Association publishes ninth case study on ‘‘Causes 
of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining”. The subject of the 
study was Minnequa plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


Continuing its series of case studies of 
industries within which excellent labour- 
management relations prevail,* the National 
Planning Association, Washington, has made 
a study—the ninth in the series—of the 
Minnequa plant of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation at Pueblo, Colorado. The 


*Case studies numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
were published in the June, 1949 edition of 
the Lasour Gazette. Studies 6, 7 and 8 
appeared in the March, April and December, 
1950 editions respectively, of the GazertTe, 
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Minnequa plant, largest steel producer west 
of the Mississippi, employs approximately 
7,700 workers, who are represented by locals 
2102 and 3267 of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). 

Title of the series is Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace under Collective Bargaining. 

During the nine-year relationship between 
the company and the union, the steady 
development of labour-management co- 
operation has solved a wide variety of 
problems affecting employment relations 


> 
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and other matters. The study reveals that 
this has benefited the company, the union, 
and the general public. 

The Minnequa plant, one of eight the 
company maintains, has become the centre 
of heavy industry in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

The report points out that the present 
stage of collective bargaining at the plant 
had been preceded by three distinct periods. 
The first was a period of anti-unionism 
marked by violent conflict; the second, one 
during which a company union was launched 
and supported; the third, a time of “con- 
fusion as to who should bargain with whom” 
during which an independent labour organ- 
ization, whose status as a bargaining agent 
was constantly questioned, was established. 
During this third period the steelworkers 
were “actively seeking the support of the 
employees.” 

After the signing of a contract with the 
Steelworkers in 1942, the management made 
a sincere and continual effort to make 
collective bargaining successful. The author 
of the case study states that: “The patience 
and responsibility of management and the 
union and their purposeful avoidance of 
industrial warfare during the transition 
from company unionism to genuine collec- 
tive bargaining contributed greatly to the 
present successful relationship and _ its 
promise for the future.” 

The report notes that industrial peace 
has been forwarded because both the com- 
pany and the union have tried to make a 
success of free collective bargaining. 
Bargaining is thus devoid of expediency 
caused by lack of interest or mutual fear 
but is based upon the premise that more 
opportunity is given to the citizen at large 
to have a voice in industry under a system 
of private enterprise. 

At the Minnequa plant, collective bar- 
gaining has resulted in agreements that 
meet all the requirements of a good con- 
tract. Both parties recognize the agree- 
ment as a basic point of reference and 
avoid any divergence from the tenor of 
the contract in working out mutually 
acceptable solutions. The members of the 
two locals at the plant are kept well 
informed of the wage rates throughout the 
industry by the national Wage-Policy 
Committee of the United Steelworkers. 
The Committee also provides the locals 
with massed bargaining strength in wage 
negotiations with the industry leaders. The 
report points out that the management at 
Minnequa recognizes the unions’ need of 
liaison at the national level. 
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To ensure objectivity in setting up job 
classifications, the 1949 contract between 
the union and the management provided 
for a joint wage-study commission which 
had the object of eliminating all wage-rate 
discrepancies within the plant. Another 
feature of this contract was the establish- 
ment of incentive payments for superior 
work, such bonuses usually being paid to 
groups of workers. 


Because of successful collective bargain- 
ing at the plant, the company has achieved 
more efficient production and has improved 
its competitive position. The report notes 
that these gains have been facilitated by 
using the union as a channel of employer- 
employee communication, thus allowing a 
freer flow of information and advice in 
settling production problems. Under such 
a system, the union has co-operated in the 
settlement of grievances and in the estab- 
lishment of safety programs and apprentice 
training schemes. The report points out 
that these measures have also had an effect 
in increasing production and in contribut- 
ing to efficiency. 


The union has insisted that its members 
respect the contract with the company as 
the regular channel of bargaining and, by 
removing the possibility of members seek- 
ing individual preferential treatment, has 
helped to maintain plant discipline and has 
saved time in settling disputes. 


The employees, on the other hand, have 
gained through the union better working 
and living standards, an increased feeling 
of individual dignity and a new sense of 
participation in the affairs of their com- 
pany, their union and the community, the 
report states. 


Management, the report’s author writes, 
has helped to create an atmosphere within 
which disputes have been effectively 
settled, informally, but efficiently. Plant 
officials at the lower level, by enjoying a 
wide degree of responsibility and autonomy 
in decisions, have been able to handle 
grievances when they first arise. Major 
problems which require an interpretation of 
the contract are referred to higher-level 
discussions. 


In collective bargaining discussions at the 
Minnequa plant, both union and manage- 
ment have shared jointly in settling 
problems and, the report notes, have thus 
made a more efficient use of the available 
talent in the ranks of the employees and 
the employers. This joint activity has 
proved to be a great value in settling such 
problems as job classifications, layoffs, 
promotions, safety and health conditions, 
medical facilities and Red Cross training, 
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working hours, plant discipline, pension 
plans and the introduction of young workers 
to the labour force. 

Many functions previously the exclusive 
sphere of management, have been trans- 
ferred to joint committees, with beneficial 
results to both union and management. 
The report cites the establishment of a 
joint seniority committee which solved the 
problem of technological changes upon a 
worker’s employment. A similar approach 
to job definitions and classifications resulted 
in renewed attention to methods of incen- 
tive payments. The joint committee plan 
was found to be equally successful in 
dealing with wage inequities. 

In addition to the contribution to indus- 
trial peace made by the excellent labour- 
management relations at the plant, the 
report points out, certain external factors 
have had an influence in this respect. There 
has been a continued high demand for 
steel since 1939 and the national pattern 
of wage-rate adjustments throughout the 
steel industry has eliminated for the com- 
pany some of the bitterness and acrimony 
that was involved in the pattern setters’ 
contract negotiations. 

Referring more specifically to the factors 
at the plant level which have led to good 
relations, the report states that the plant 
officials are men who grew up in the steel 
industry. The workers thus respect manage- 
ment’s knowledge and experience; the com- 
pany officials understand the workers’ 
reactions. Though it encourages and 
supports the union, management does not 
coddle the union nor its members. 

The report emphasizes the delegation of 
responsibility by both management and 
union as being a contributing factor in 
reducing grievances and thus promoting 
good relations. Industrial relations officials 
know that their decisions will be upheld 


solution of problems. 


throughout the plant. In the same vein, 
the local unions enjoy a wide freedom in 
handling local affairs while at the same 
time they do derive benefit from the 
various services rendered by the central 
agency of the United Steelworkers. 


Commenting upon this ninth case study 
of industries, the National Planning Asso- 
ciation Committee points out that in the 
industries already studied, similar factors 
contributing to good relations prevail in 
each one. These studies have covered 
pulp and paper, glass, chemical, clothing, 
aircraft, and steel establishments located 
across the United States. 

The similar factors noted were: (1) Full 
acceptance by management of collective 
bargaining processes and of unionism as 
an institution. Such companies consider 
strong unions as an asset to management. 
(2) The unions fully accept the private , 
ownership and operation of the industry 
and recognize that the welfare of the union 
member depends upon the successful con- 
duct of the business. (3) The unions are 
strong, democratically run and responsible. 
(4) The companies concerned do not inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of the unions 
nor do they attempt to alienate the workers’ 
allegiance to their union. (5) Both parties 
have mutual trust and confidence in the 
other and neither is bothered by ideo- 
logical compatibilities that have plagued 
other industries. (6) Neither party 
adopts a strictly legalistic attitude to the 
(7) Both unions and 
companies spend their time in settling 
day-to-day differences and do not waste 
time in defining abstract principles. 
(8) There is wide spread union-manage- 
ment consultation and a highly developed 
system of information sharing between the 
two parties. 
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ILO Will Discuss Protection of Health 
of Workers, Issues Preliminary Report 


Report sets out the law and practice in various countries, including 


Canada. 


The question of the protection of the 
health of workers in places of employment 
has been placed on the agenda of the 35th 
(1952) Session of the International Labour 
Conference for double discussion. As is 
the usual procedure, the International 
Labour Office has prepared a preliminary 
report, Report VIII (1), Protection of the 
Health of Workers in Places of Employ- 
ment. This report, which sets out the law 
and practice in the various countries, 
accompanies a questionnaire which is sub- 
mitted to each Government. On the basis 
of the replies received, the International 
Labour Office will prepare a further report 
indicating the principal questions which will 
require consideration by the Conference. 

Following is the summary of the law 
and practice in Canada which appears in 
the report. 

CANADA 


The protection of the health of workers in 
Canada is a matter which is mainly reserved 
for the provincial legislatures. The subject 
is covered partially by labour legislation and 
partially by Health Acts of the various prov- 
inces. The legislation enacted in different 
provinces shows similarities in many respects. 

Factories Acts exist in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
They contain general provisions relating to 
such aspects of industrial hygiene as sanitary 
conditions, overcrowding, ventilation, temper- 
ature, sanitary conveniences, work facilities, 
drinking water, etc. 

In Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskat- 
ehewan, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is empowered to make regulations for the 
protection of persons employed in industrial 
processes involving the use or manufacture 
of benzene, of any other poison, of any 
dangerous or harmful substance or of any 
preparation or compound of these. The 
regulations may prescribe the conditions 
under which such poisons or substances may 
be used or manufactured and the labelling 
of the containers; call for the posting up 
of warnings against danger and of safety 
provisions; provide for periodical medical 
examination by qualified medical practi- 
tioners of employees engaged in such indus- 
trial processes; and require the notification 
of cases of infection from dangerous or 
harmful substances or of industrial poisoning. 
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ILO’s summary on Canada is reprinted here in its entirety 


In Alberta regulations have been issued 
relating to the use of benzene, lead and 
mercury. They require manufacturers to 
ensure that containers of lead and benzene 
or substances containing them are labelled 
in order to indicate lead or benzene eon- 
tent, to post up notices setting forth the 
nature of the danger and the precautions 
to be taken to protect persons coming into 
contact with lead or benzene, and to furnish 
the Minister of Health, on request, with 
information respecting the percentage of lead 
or benzene used in any industrial process. 

The Minister of Health may at any time 
require the medical examination of workmen 
employed in any industrial process which he 
considers detrimental to health. Medical 
practitioners must report any case or sus- 


. pected case of lead, benzene or mercury 


poisoning. The use of mercury carrot in 
the treatment of hatter’s fur and that of 
mercurial hatter’s fur in the manufacture of 
hats is forbidden. 

In Manitoba regulations have been issued 
concerning the use of benzene and lead, 
similar to the regulations for these sub- 
stances in Alberta. Furthermore, the Min- 
ister of Health may order the periodical 
medical examination of all or any of the 
employees in any industry where there is an 
unusual industrial hazard. 

Workers who are exposed to dust con- 
taining free silica must undergo initia] 
medical examination and annual re-examina- 
tions. Wash basins and shower baths are to 
be provided in cases where the skin of the 
worker may become exposed to poisonous, 
infectious or irritating material in the course 
of employment. 

In New Brunswick the Factories Act con- 
tains a section concerning medical examina- 
tion for industrial diseases which empowers 
the Minister of Labour to require medical 
examination of workers for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the worker is 
suffering from an industrial disease; the 
Minister may require that workers in certain 
factories shall undergo medical examination 
before entering employment, for the purpose 
of determining whether or not they are 
suffering from an industrial disease. For the 
purposes of this Act the expression “indus- 
trial disease” means silicosis or any other 
disease which the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may by an Order declare to be an 
industrial disease. 

In Ontario regulations require the labelling; 
of containers of lead or benzene, the posting 
up of notices warning employees against 
dangerous substances, and the notification by 
doctors of industrial diseases. The Chief 
Factory Inspector is authorized to order the 
medical examination of workmen. 
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In Quebec the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act is supplemented by 
“General Regulations concerning Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments of the 
Province of Quebec.” A classification of 
“dangerous, unhealthy or incommodious 
establishments” indicates the kinds of 
employment which are forbidden to women 
and girls, as well as boys under eighteen 
years of age, and those in which the age 
of employees must not be less than sixteen 
for boys and eighteen for women. 

Special regulations require medical exam- 
ination before entering employment in 
compressed-air work, and re-examination 
when a workman has been employed con- 
tinuously for two months on this type of 
work. 

Regulations regarding industrial establish- 
ments include a chapter dealing with indus- 
trial hygiene. This chapter contains general 
hygiene provisions, including a list of 
maximum permissible concentrations of 
certain substances. Special sections deal 
with particular aspects of protection. Notifi- 
cation by doctors to public health authorities 
is compulsory for all cases of poisoning by 
lead, phosphorus, arsenic, copper, methyl 
alcohol, mercury or their compounds and 
for all cases of anthrax, caisson disease, 
silicosis, asbestosis or any other occupational 
poisoning or ailment, infectious or not, 
among their patients. This notification shall 
be regarded as confidential and serve only 
the purposes of the Minister of Health. 
Other special sections deal with industries 
in which workmen are exposed to dust, the 
masks used in industry, industrial poisons, 
industries using benzene and its derivatives 
and those using lead and its compounds. 

In addition to the Factories Act and the 


regulations issued thereunder, the public 
health legislation in most of the Canadian 


provinces contains provisions dealing with 
conditions of work, especially in construc- 
tion, lumber camps, etc., the inspection of 
factories and the prevention of diseases. 
Such provisions are found in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, the 
North West Territories, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. In some of these provinces 
regulations under the Act govern certain 
particular aspects of the problem. 

Regulations concerning fumigators (medical 
examination, wearing of approved masks) 
exist in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

In Alberta the Public Health Act 
empowers the Provincial Board of Health 
to make orders, rules and regulations for 
the prevention, mitigation and suppression 
of disease; the prevention and remedying 
of industrial and occupational diseases are 
specified as falling under these heads. 

In a few instances other legislation deals 
with protective measures: the Act on work- 
ing conditions in Alberta contains provisions 
governing the carrying of weights and 
preventive measures against the inhalation 
of harmful dust; rules under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in British Columbia deal 
with work in foundries and in compressed 


air. 

The Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
Ministry of Health (Federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare) co-operates 
with provincial authorities in maintaining 
an effective national industrial health 
program, based on medical and nursing 
consulting services and laboratory and tech- 
nical information services. It gives special 
prominence to propaganda and educational 
work. A highly useful measure taken by 
the Division has been the preparation of 
a manual for industrial physicians, entitled 
A Guide to the Diagnosis of Occupational 
Diseases. 


National Collective Agreement for 
Domestic Workers Adopted in France 


All full-time domestic workers must be covered by a written contract 


specifying working conditions. 


The first collective agreement of national 
scope applying to domestic workers has 
been adopted in France. 

(Details of the agreement appear in an 
article in the November issue of Labour 
and Industry.) 


Under the new arrangement, the term 
“domestic workey” covers all wage-earners 
in household service, whatever the method 
of remuneration or at what intervals it is 
paid, who are habitually engaged in house- 
hold work for one or more employers who 
are not employing them for pecuniary gain. 
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Wage rates, rest periods are fixed 


In future, all full-time service must be 
arranged between employer and employee 
by a written contract which specifies work- 
ing conditions. 

The daily rest period must consist of 
12 hours, of which at least 10 consecutive 
hours are available for rest at night. A 
maximum of 10 hours’ overtime may be 
worked per month and must be compen- 
sated either in cash or by a rest period. 

Annual holiday regulations applying to 
industrial and commercial workers will also 
cover domestic servants. 


Gross monthly wages are fixed according 
to an index number applying to the occu- 
pational category concerned, as well as rate 
by hour on the basis of an index number 
of 100 being equal to the guaranteed 
minimum wage. 

In the event of illness, employees are 
entitled to their wages and benefits in kind, 
less any amounts received from social 
insurance, for a period ranging from. five 
days after one month’s service to one 
month after five years’ service. Hight 
weeks’ maternity leave will be granted to 
female domestic workers. 

The agreement also makes provision for 
protection of young domestic workers and 
for vocational training of persons 14 to 18 
years. 

Application of the agreement will be 
supervised by a permanent national joint 


committee. The committee will consist of 
at least eight members, i.e., of two repre- 
sentatives of each of the federations who 
signed the agreement. 

All collective disputes must be sub- 
mitted to this committee. If it fails to 
bring about a solution, it will appoint an 
arbitrator whose decision will be binding 
on all parties and who will be chosen from 
a list prepared by the committee in 
advance. In the case of individual 
disputes, the contracting parties to the 
collective agreement have agreed to request 
the public authorities to extend the juris- 
diction of the Conciliation Board to 
domestic workers of all categories. How- 
ever, the local joint committee must 
attempt a settlement before a case is 
brought before the Conciliation Board. 
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Windowless Buildings Dangerous, 
Declares Report by ILO Experts 


Report entitled “Hygiene in Shops and Offices” gives warning against 
the use of windowless buildings in the atomic age and says that such 
buildings add to the dangers of fire or explosion, reduce efficiency 


A warning against the use of windowless 
buildings in the atomic age is given in a 
report by the International Labour Office. 

The report, entitled “Hygiene in Shops 
and Offices,” has been prepared by ILO 
experts for the second session of the 
13-nation Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers which 
will meet in Geneva early in 1952. 

“A serious outbreak of fire would rapidly 
fill the building with smoke and convert 
the entire structure into a furnace against 
which external hosing would be useless,” 
says the ILO report. 

Furthermore, a windowless building is 
apt to be completely demolished by an 
explosion since there are no windows to 
act as “safety valves” and to provide an 
outlet for explosive forces. 


The report suggests that where it is 
essential to construct buildings under- 
ground, at least one “external” wall should 
be exposed to outside air and should be 
of relatively light construction so that 
there is at least one element which will 
“sive in” and act as a safety valve in the 
event of an explosion. 

“The artificial and total exclusion of all 
outside views and of daylight,” the report 
says, “is against man’s natural inclinations 
and is liable to induce a feeling of depres- 
sion and confinement which can seriously 
affect the mental and physical health of the 
worker and lead to a corresponding reduc- 
tion in his efficiency and output.” 

This consideration outweighs the advan- 
tages that windowless buildings might 
otherwise have. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Since its organization in 1945, the 
Wabour-Management Production Committee 
iat Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd., Elmira, 
Ont., has performed valuable work in 
promoting better labour relations. The 
committee has actively engaged in recrea- 
tional work, established a plant newspaper, 
organized and operates an employee 
canteen, and initiated many plant improve- 
ments. 

Both management and labour have 
expressed satisfaction with the committee’s 
achievements. Industrial Relations Manager 
O. W. Klinck says of the committee: “It 
has been a boon to the work of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department here and its 
effects on the promotion of co-operative 
thinking and action among all employees 
is without question.” 

Thomas Simlett, Secretary of the certified 
bargaining agent, says: “Getting together 
with management representatives around 
the table affords the employee (who would 
not contact such management personnel) 
an opportunity to find out that they are 
but human beings who have a job to do 
the same as the employees. Such contact 
improves labour-management relations and 
breaks down on both sides many obsolete 
ideas they entertained about one another.” 


The LMPCs at Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products in Montreal have launched a 
campaign to increase the rate of produc- 
tion, improve quality and reduce costs. 
To accomplish these objectives, the com- 
mittees have adopted a streamlined pro- 
cedure., Departmental committees discuss 
and screen all suggestions. Those having 
merit are passed on to the central works 
committee. After approval by this com- 
mittee, they are passed to management for 
final decision. In addition, a number of 
questionnaires dealing with specific produc- 
tion problems, and one called “Developing 
a Suggestion”, have been issued by the 
training department. 

The assistant works manager says that 
the scheme is off to a good start and that 
suggestions are coming forward from the 
employees. He also gives the committee 
credit for helping to establish mutual con- 
fidence, teamwork and good morale. Local 
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2423, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), is the bargaining agent. 

The LMPC at Canadian Bakeries Limited 
in Calgary, Alta., has chosen the company’s 
brand name as its own trade mark. Com- 
pany products are known as “4X” and the 
LMPC has named itself the ‘“Fourex 
Fellowship Club”. Participating union in 
this LMPC is Local 252, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America (AFL-TLC). 

Major changes in the procedure of the 
Burns and Company LMPC in Edmonton 
have recently been completed. The changes 
are designed to speed action on matters of 
repairs, safety, improved ~ conditions in 
dressing rooms, etc. Wherever possible, 
these matters will now be referred directly 
to the foremen, the plant superintendent, 
or the Safety Committee. 

Other features of the new procedure 
include the inviting of department heads 
as guest speakers at LMPC meetings, the 
establishing of a sub-committee to follow 
up on various items discussed at meetings, 
and the introduction of an agenda at each 
meeting. Members are asked to submit 
their ideas for the agenda prior to its 
preparation. The agenda is then dis- 
tributed to the committee in advance of 
the meeting. Local 233, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO-CCL), is 
the participating union at this plant. 

Designed as “a further means of keeping 
the employees informed”, the Dunnville 
Division of the Monarch Knitting Com- 
pany has commenced publication of a 
monthly news sheet for its employees. The 
paper will report highlights of LMPC 
meetings in the hope that this will stimu- 
late interest in the committee and its work. 
Until a more formal name is chosen by 
the employees, the paper will be known as 
the Nameless Waif. The secretary of. the 
union—Local 736, Textile Workers’ Union 
of America (CIO-CCL—said: “I feel that 
we have a medium whereby everybody has 
a chance to contribute items of interest to 
the mutual benefit of all concerned.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. - 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during November. The board 
issued 12 certificates designating bargaining 
agents. During the month it received 12 
apvlications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of units of mainten- 
ance of way employees, including extra 
gang labourers, employed by (1) Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; (2) Northern 
Alberta Railways Company; (3) Ontario 


Northland Railway; (4) Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Company; (5) Canadian National 
Railways; (6) Esquimalt and Nanaimo 


Railway Company, and (7), Quebec Central 
Railway Company (L.G., July, 1951, p. 967). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred. to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three, officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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8. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of first, second, and third 
mates employed by the Canadian National 
Railways on vessels in its Newfoundland 
Steamship Service (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1526). 

9. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers, on behalf of truck drivers 
employed by Loiselle Transport Limited, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1526). 

10. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of General 
Sea Transportation Limited, Vancouver, 
comprising unlicensed personnel of the deck, 
engineroom, and steward’s departments, and 
the employee classified as purser in the 
purser’s department, employed aboard the 
company’s vessel (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1660). 

11. Grain Elevator Workers’ Local Union 
No. 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of United Grain 
Growers Limited, employed at its Elevator 
located at Vancouver (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1526). 

12. Malt and Grain Process Workers’ 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of McCabe Grain 
Company Limited, employed at its Sham- 
rock Feed Milk and Elevator located at 
Plinquet Street and Dawson Road, St. 
Boniface, Man. (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1660). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs), 
Limited, employed at Currie Field, Calgary 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway’ and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a 
unit of second stewards employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
vessels in its British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 

3. United Grain: Elevator Workers’ Local 
Union No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Kerr 
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Gifford & Co., Ine., employed at its 
elevators on Burrard Inlet, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of aircraft 
maintenance, equipment maintenance, and 
fleet service employees of the Allied Avia- 
tion Service Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited, employed at Gander, Nfid., and 
other points (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

5. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of mainten- 
ance employees of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, employed at Gander, 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

6. The International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of building 
maintenance and commissary employees of 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., employed at 
Gander, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

7. The International Association-. of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of mainten- 
ance caretakers of Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., employed at Gander, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

8. The Canadian Association of Railway 
Blacksmiths and Helpers, on behalf of a 
unit of blacksmiths, blacksmiths’ helpers, 
and blacksmith apprentices employed by 
the Canadian National Railways, Western 
Region, and located at Transcona, Man., 
Fort. Rouge, Man., Port Arthur, Ont., Fort 


William, Ont., Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton, 


Alta., and Port Mann, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

9. The Canadian Airline Dispatchers 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
dispatch personnel employed at Gander, 
Nfid., by Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

10. The Canadian Airline Dispatchers 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
dispatch personnel employed at Gander, 
Nfld., by Trans World Airlines, Ine. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

11. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a 
unit of clerical employees of Allied Avia- 
tion Service Company, employed at Gander, 
and Stephenville, Nfld. Goose Bay, 
Labrador; Sydney, N.S., and Moncton, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

12. Beverage Dispensers Union Local 676, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, Vancouver, em- 
ployed in the beverage room (Investigating 
Officer: P. E. Salter). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of November, the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties:— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa), 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: B. Wilson). 

2. National Harbours Board (Grain 
Elevator System and General Maintenance 
Employees, Quebec, Que.), applicant, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. Division 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric. Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, applicant, 
and Ottawa Transportation Commission, 
Ottawa, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
B. Wilson). 


Settlement Effected by Conciliation Officer 


On November 26, the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Badwater Towing Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1663). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On November 21, the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Abitibi Coach Lines and Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Val d’Or, Que., 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


The Board was appointed following receipt 
_of the report of L. Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1663). Consti- 
tution of the Board had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the month. 

2. On November 22, the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
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between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way Employees and Othx Transport 
Workers, affecting employees of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. The 


Board was appointed following receipt of 
the report of B. Wilson, Conciliation 
Officer (see above). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister on 
October 25, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between the National Harbours 
Board and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, affecting elevator 
system, cold storage, and general mainten- 
ance employees at Montreal (L.G., Dec., 
1951, p. 1663), was fully constituted on 
November 23 with the appointment of Carl 
Goldenberg, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Goldenberg was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Messrs. K. G. K. Baker and 
Michael Rubenstein, both of Montreal, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


On November 8, the Minister received 
the reports of the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation which he had established 
to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, Que. and the Catholic 
Syndicate of Garage Employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Inc., and between the same company 
and the National Catholic Brotherhood of 
Transport Workers of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., 
Oct., 1951, p. 1869). The texts of the 
Board’s reports are reproduced below. 
Later in the month, advice was received 
by the Minister that matters in dispute 
had been settled and agreements signed. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


‘ Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 


and 


National Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees 


(TRANSLATION) 
To the Hon. 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir: 


The Board appointed to deal with the 
dispute between the above-mentioned 
parties begs to submit the following 
unanimous report:— 


Relations between the parties were 
governed by a collective agreement which 
came to an end on June 10, 1951. (Docu- 
ment S.G.1, Clause III.) 


Within the time limit provided by the 
above-mentioned agreement, the Syndicate, 
representing the garage employees of the 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company, 
gave notice to the latter that it intended 
to make certain changes in the agreement. 

These amendments related to the follow- 


ing clauses in the agreement. (Docu- 
ment §.G.2): 


Clause XX: Holidays 
Clause X XI: Vacations 
Clause XXV: Wage rates 


Clause XXVI: Differential rate 

Clause XXVII: Pay day 

Clause XXX: Tokens (of sympathy?) 
Clause XXXII: Welfare 

Clause XXXV: Clothing 

New Clause: Distribution of work 


As the result of discussions, the parties 
reached agreement on the following 
clauses: 


Clause XX: Holidays 

Clause XXI: Vacations 

Clause XXXII: Welfare 

New Clause: Distribution of work 


The parties were unable to reach agree- 
ment on the following clauses. (See Docu- 
ment S.G.3.) 


Clause XXV: Wage rates 
Clause XXVI: Differential rate 
Clause XXVII: Pay day 

Clause XXX: Testimonials 
Clause XXXV: Clothing 


A conciliation officer was appointed by 
the Department of Labour to attempt to 
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On November 8, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Quebec Railway 
Light and Power Company, Quebec, 
P.Q., and the National Catholic Syndi- 
cate of Garage Employees of the Quebec 
Railway Light and Power Company, 
Inc. (L.G., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 1369). 

The Board was composed of Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Gérard 
Lacroix and Marcel Belanger, both of 
Quebec, P.Q., who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 


bring about agreement between the parties. 
Since no satisfactory results were obtained 
from the negotiations and other steps 
taken, the present Board of Conciliation 
was accordingly set up. 

Board meetings were held in the City 
of Quebec. 

The Board of Conciliation was made up 
as follows:— 


Chairman: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier. 


Members: 
Gérard Lacroix, K.C., Barrister. 
Marcel Belanger, Bookkeeper. 


A number of witnesses were heard at the 
request of the parties and numerous docu- 
ments were produced. 


At the time of the hearing the parties 
admitted the points at issue which were to 
be submitted for the consideration of the 
Board of Conciliation. (Document §.G.3.) 


The parties also admitted that, since the 
last agreement governing them had come 
into effect, the cost-of-living index had 
risen 23-6 points. 

It should be noted that, although their 
opinions differed on the points at issue, the 
parties showed good faith and a sincere 
desire to reach an understanding; this fact 
is clearly indicated by certain admissions 
of the parties. 


The Company’s claims can be summed 
up in its assertion to the effect that its 
employees are already getting a reasonable 
wage, higher than that set by the order 
concerning them, and that its financial 
situation does not permit it to comply with 
the Syndicate’s requests at present. 

The employees make use of the increased 
cost of living, of comparisons with workers 
in similar categories in other places, and, 
in short, base their claims on equity. 

This Board has been appointed to deal 
with the dispute between the present 
employer and the Syndicate representing 
its transport workers, as well as the present 
dispute. It therefore follows that the 
evidence relates exclusively to the present 
litigation in certain cases, while in other 
cases it is common to both disputes. 

Following are the decisions or recom- 
mendations concerning the points at issue 
of the Chairman, of Mr. Gérard Lacroix, 
K.C., Member of the Board representing 
the employer’s opinion, and of Mr. Marcel 
Belanger, Bookkeeper, Member of the 
Board representing the opinion of the 
Syndicate :— 


A 
Wace Scape 


Wage rates were set by Clause XXV of 
the collective agreement, submitted as 
Document 8.G.1. Since then, in pursuance 
of an order published in accordance with 
the provisions of the Collective Agreement 
Act, R.S.Q., Chapter 163 as amended, these 
rates have been increased. 

The employees are now asking for a 
general increase of 0-15 an hour; however, 
they recognize that the increase granted 
by the above-mentioned order should be 
taken into account. 

The Company claims that it is financially 
unable to pay this increase. 

The Quebee Railway, Light & Power 
Company is exclusively controlled by the 
Quebee Power Company, which operates at 
a profit. (See Document §$.T.5, sub- 
mitted to the other Board.) 

As will be seen in Document §8.T.4, the 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company 
operated without profit for the years 1941, 
1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, having compen- 
sated in full, by its annual report for 1950 
(Document §8.T.5), through amortization 
and reserves, all its operating profits for 
the years mentioned above. Moreover, the 
Company operated at a profit for the years 
1946, 1947 and 1948, and with deficits for 
the years 1949 and 1950. (See Document 
S.T.5). With regard to the year 1951, the 
deficit in connection with the bus service 
amounted to $127,703.67 on June 30. (See 
Document 8.T.7.) 


/ 
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In Document C.T.9 the Company 
explained certain operating profits for the 
years 1941 to 1945 mentioned in its reports. 
It should be pointed out here that in 1949 
the Company changed over from streetcars 
to buses. Naturally, in this year, it had 
to meet unusual expenses for this purpose, 
and accumulated thereby a deficit of 
$332,398. In 1950, according to its own 
figures, the deficit was only $139,859. We 
note also that certain mterurban services, 
formerly provided by the Company and 
operating at a deficit, have recently been 
given up or sold. 

It should also be emphasized that the 
cost of labour accounts for 52 per cent of 
the Company’s operating expenses. 

The difficulties encountered by the Com- 
pany have, naturally, caused anxiety as to 
whether operations could be continued. On 
June 12, 1950, the Company obtained a 
temporary order from the Quebec Trans- 
portation Board permitting it to increase 
its rates. In spite of this increase, which 
is only temporary, the Company has con- 
tinued to accumulate a deficit, although less 
than that of the preceding year. The 
evidence clearly shows that the Company’s 
financial position is not too bright. 

The situation thus set forth reflects the 
position which the Company has to face 
in forming an appreciation of its employees’ 
requests for higher wages, as well as the 
difficulties confronting us in our search for 
a solution to the problems laid before us. 

In spite of its financial situation, the 
Company, with obvious hesitation, seems to 
be inclined to offer a wage increase of 0-05 
an hour to all the employees affected by 
the present litigation. It seems ready to 
face the future, ‘to increase its deficit 
by that amount, counting on a possible 
improvement in business and on the 
permanency of the increase in rates obtained 
in 1950 by virtue of a temporary order 
issued by the Quebec Transportation Board. 

However paradoxical it may seem, under 
the circumstances revealed by the evidence, 
and in view of the attitude taken by the 
Company, the undersigned recommend a 
wage increase of 0-07 an hour, retroactive 
to June 10, 1951, for all employees of the 
Company covered and affected by the 
present dispute; however, in this specific 
recommendation, the increases already paid 
to the said employees since June 1, 1951, in 
pursuance of the above-mentioned order 
should be taken into account. 


B 
DIFFERENTIAL RATE 
In the opinion of the undersigned, the 


employees have not justified the merits of 
this request. The present rate of 0:03 an 
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hour is granted to the 47 employees work- 
ing on rotating shifts. The same work and 
the same number of hours’ work are in- 
volved as in the case of other workers, but 
by reason of the inconvenience (the only 
fact to be considered) which this change 
in working periods causes, these employees 
receive an additional 0:03 an hour. This 
is the compensation granted at present, and 
it seems reasonable. Compliance with this 
request will be of a nature to increase 
the wage beyond what is actually being 
requested in this connection. In view of 
the Company’s financial situation, and also 
in view of the other conclusions of this 
report concerning the wage increase 
requested, the undersigned do not feel 
that they should recommend this specific 
request. 


Cc 
Pay Day on WEEKLY PAYMENT oF WAGES 


The employees are now paid every two 
weeks. It is evident that in certain cases 
it would be more convenient for them if 
they were paid every week. It would be 
easier for them to manage their budget 
and perhaps their purchasing power would 
be better balanced and could be foreseen 
more easily. On the other hand, earning 
power, output and wages would remain the 
same; the employee would not get a cent 
more. It would therefore be only a matter 
of convenience, an advantage, a more prac- 
tical and easier state of affairs. The Com- 
pany has proved that paying wages as it 
does at present, that is every two weeks, 
costs it $10 per employee per year. Com- 
plying with the employees’ request on this 
point would cost it about $1,150 each year 
for the 115 garage employees covered by 
the present litigation. Moreover, the Com- 
pany is afraid, and probably its fears are 
justified, that if this request were granted, 
the other employees, who, for administra- 
tive purposes, number nearly 1,500, would 
make a similar request. 

In view of the Company’s financial posi- 
tion, and since, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, it is preferable for the employees to 
suffer the inconvenience of being paid twice 
a month rather than have their purchasing 
power decrease while their wages remain the 
same, the undersigned feel that, under 
present circumstances and for the time 
being, this request should be refused. 


D 
TESTIMONIALS 
The Syndicate would like to have the fol- 
lowing added at the end of Clause XXX of 
the agreement or adopted as a new clause :— 
The Company shall allow delegates 
to attend the funeral of one of the 
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employees or a close relative of one of 
its employees; two representatives of the 
Syndicate, who shall be paid at ‘the 
current rate for the time taken to attend 
the funerals. 


Obviously, this request has no connection 
whatsoever with the terms of Clause XXX 
as it exists at present; its nature and scope 
are completely different. 

The Company admits that, under Clause 
XIX of the collective agreement governing 
its relations with its bus drivers (Docu- 
ment S.T.1), two representatives of the 
latter are entitled to specific leave to 
attend the funeral of a fellow-worker. It 
should be noted, however, that the present 
request goes much further than the right 
granted to bus drivers, who attend the 
funerals of fellow-workers but not those of 


‘fellow-workers’ relatives. The Company 


points out that the bus drivers have had 
this right for a long time, and that is why 
it has been continued. Moreover, the 
Company has business relations with nine 
different unions, all of which have members 
in its service, and it is afraid that similar 
requests might be made by these other 
employees, which could lead not only to 
abuses, but also, without any bad faith, 
to serious and considerable inconvenience; 
it would be obliged not only to grant paid 
holidays for this purpose, at rates varying 
according to the occupation of the dele- 
gates appointed, who might be working at 
the time on a rotating shift, but it would 
also have to find paid help 'to replace the 
delegates. These representatives or dele- 
gates to funerals of fellow-workers or 
fellow-workers’ relatives would not receive 
any additional pay; they would receive 
only their regular wage; so they would be 
getting only specific leave. The request 
dealing with attendance at ‘the funeral of 
a close relative of a fellow-worker is 
obviously too broad and too vague in its 
present form, and is certainly unreasonable. 

Tt will certainly be easy for the employees, 
in view of the system of work rotation 
existing in the Company’s administration, to 
send adequate representation to the funeral 
of a fellow-worker or a fellow-worker’s rela- 
tive, which is a sympathetic and praise- 
worthy gesture, but without imposing this 
additional charge and this inconvenience 
on the Company. 

For all these reasons, the undersigned 
believe that this request of the Syndicate 
should be refused. 


a 


E 
CLAUSE XXXv: CLOTHING 


At present the Company provides its 
employees who are called upon to work 
outside, or keeps at their disposal, rain- 
coats, mittens and rubber boots. Each 
washer is entitled to a pair of rubber boots. 

Originally the Syndicate was also asking 
for a summer uniform, a winter uniform 
and overalls, to be cleaned at the Com- 
pany’s expense, for each garage employee. 
At the hearing the Syndicate withdrew its 
request for summer and winter uniforms 
» but upheld its request for overalls, claiming 
that it was the custom in the city’s garages 
to provide their employees with overalls 
for work. 

The Company claims ‘that it does not 
operate public garages; consequently it has 
no need for publicity, as is the case with 
garages serving the public, which find it to 
their advantage to advertise through the 
wearing of appropriate dress; that their 
garage employees have no business with the 
public like their bus drivers have, who, by 


reason of the nature of their work and the 
continual contact they have with the public, 
must necessarily reflect cleanliness and be 
invested with some mark of authority; it is 
also afraid that similar requests or requests 
of the same nature may be made by its 
employees in other categories; finally, it 
estimates that putting this request into 
effect would cost more than $5,000 a year. 
(See Documents C.G.11 and C.G.12.) 


The undersigned consider that the Com- 
pany’s claims are well founded, and they 
are of the opinion that this request of the 
Syndicate, under the present circumstances, 
should be rejected, especially because of the 
financial situation of the Company. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 


GerarD LAcROIX, 
Member. 


Marce, B&eLANGER, 
Member. 


Quebec, this 7th day of November, 1951. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company 


and 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport Employees of 


Quebec, Inc. 


(TRANSLATION ) 
To the Hon. 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir: 


The Board appointed to deal with the 
dispute between the above-mentioned 
parties begs to submit the following 
unanimous report :— 

On June 1, 1950, a collective agreement 
was concluded between The Quebec Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company and the 
National Catholic Brotherhood of Trans- 
port Employees of Quebec Inc. This agree- 
ment was no longer in effect after May 31, 
1951. (Clause XXIII of Document 8.T.1.) 
In accordance with the terms of the said 
agreement, the Brotherhood gave ‘the Com- 
pany notice of certain amendments it 
wished to make. The proposed amend- 
ments, which were submitted to the Com- 
pany, appear in Document 8.T.2. The 
parties were not able to reach agreement 


On November 8, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Quebec Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., 
and the National Catholic Brother- 
hood of Transport Employees of Quebec, 
Inc. (L.G., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 1369). 

The Board was composed of Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Gérard 
Lacroix and Marcel Belanger, both of 
Quebec, P.Q., who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 


on all points, and a conciliation officer was 
therefore appointed in accordance with the 
law. 

Since negotiations did not lead to 
unanimity between the parties on the 
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points at issue, the present Board of Con- 
ciliation was accordingly set up. 

Board meetings were held in Quebec City 
in the Province of Quebec. _ 

The Board of Conciliation was made up 
as follows:— 

Chairman: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier. 
Members: 
Gérard Lacroix, K.C., Barrister. 
Marcel Bélanger, Bookkeeper. 

A number of witnesses were heard at the 
request of the parties and numerous docu- 
ments were produced. 

The parties had reached agreement on 
the following points, as suggested by the 
amendments submitted, before the meetings 
were held. (Document S.T.2.) 


1. Clause VIII: Grievance procedure 

2. Clause XIV: Secondary runs 

8. Clause XVI: Minimum working period 
4. Clause XVIII: Vacations 

5 Collection of dues 


The parties admitted at the hearing that 
the only points under dispute were as 
follows :— 


I: The wage scale 
Il: Sick leave with pay 
III: Weekly payment of wages 


The parties also admitted that, since the 
last agreement governing them had come 
into effect, the cost-of-living index had risen 
23:6 points. It should be noted that, 
although their opinions differed on the 
points at issue, the parties showed good 
faith and a sincere desire to reach an 
understanding; this fact is clearly indi- 
cated by certain admissions of the parties. 

The employer’s claims can be summed up 
in the assertion that its employees are 
getting higher average weekly salaries than 
those earned by bus drivers in various 
other Canadian cities; in support of this 
claim the employer has produced Docu- 
ment C.T.6. Moreover, the Company 
claims that its financial situation does not 
permit it to comply with the Brotherhood’s 
requests in this respect at the present time. 

The employees make use of the increased 
cost of living, comparison with workers in 
similar categories in other places, and, in 
short, base their claims on equity. 

This Board of Conciliation has been 
appointed to deal with the dispute between 
the present employer and the Syndicate 
representing its garage workers, as well as 
the present dispute. It therefore follows 
that the evidence relates exclusively to the 
present litigation in certain cases, while 
in other cases it is common to both disputes. 
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Following are the decisions or recom- 
mendations concerning the points at issue 
of the Chairman, of Mr. Gérard Lacroix, 
K.C., Member of the Board representing 
the employer’s opinion, and of Mr. Marcel 


Bélanger, bookkeeper, Member: of the 
Board representing the opinion of the 
Syndicate :— 


A 
Wace ScALE 
Under the collective agreement now in 
force (S.T.1) the employees receive the 
following hourly wages: 


USif Vieaiaatern ble $0.80 
QTC AVC RMsaer «eae = 0.87 
Sra Vem wa se 0.97 
after the 3rd year.......:. 1.07 


The employees are now asking for a 
general increase of 0-10 an hour. 

The Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company is controlled exclusively by the 
Quebee Power Company, which operates_at 
a profit. (See 8.T.5.) 

As will be seen in Document S8.T.4, the 
Quebec Railway Light & Power Company 
operated without profit for the years 1941, 
1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, having compen- 
sated in full, by its annual report for 1950 
(S.T.5), through amortization and reserves, 
all its operating profits for the years 
mentioned above. Moreover, the Company 
operated at a profit for the years 1946, 1947 
and 1948, and with deficits for the years 
1949 and 1950. (See Document 8.T.5.) 
With regard to the year 1951, the deficit 
in connection with the bus service amounted 
to $127,703.67 on June 30. (See Document 
8.T.7.) In Document C.T.9 the employer 
explained certain operating profits for the 
years 1941 to 1945 mentioned in its reports. 

It should be pointed out here that in 
1949 the Company changed over from 
streetcars to buses. Naturally, in ‘this year, 
it had to meet unusual expenses for this 
purpose, and accumulated thereby a deficit 
of $332,398. In 1950, according to its own 
figures, the deficit was only $139,859. We 
note also that certain interurban services, 
formerly provided by the Company and 
operating at a deficit, have recently been 
given up or sold. 

The difficulties encountered by the Com- 
pany have, naturally, caused anxiety as to 
whether operations could be continued. On 
June 12, 1950, the Company obtained a 
temporary order from the Quebec Trans- 
portation Board permitting it to increase 
its rates. In spite of this increase, which 
is only temporary, the Company has con- 
tinued to accumulate a deficit, although 


less than that of the preceding year. The 
evidence clearly shows that the Company’s 
financial position is not too bright. 

It should also be emphasized that the 
cost of labour accounts for 52 per cent of 
the Company’s operating expenses. 

The situation thus set forth reflects the 
position which the Company has to face 
in forming an appreciation of its employees’ 
requests for higher wages, as well as the 
difficulties confronting us in our search for 
a solution to the problems laid before us. 

In spite of its financial situation, the 
Company, with obvious hesitation, seems to 
be inclined to offer a wage increase of 0-05 
an hour to all the employees affected by 
the present litigation. It seems ready to 
face the future, to increase its deficit by 
that amount, counting on a possible 
improvement in business and on the per- 
manency of the increase in rates obtained 
in 1950 by virtue of a temporary order 
issued by the Quebec Transportation Board. 

However paradoxical it may seem, under 
the circumstances revealed by ‘the evidence, 
and in view of the attitude taken by the 
Company, the undersigned recommend a 
wage increase of 0:07 an hour, retroactive 
to June 1, 1951, for all employees of the 
Company covered and affected by the 
present dispute. 


Sick Leave WitH Pay 


The employees are asking for one week’s 
sick leave with pay for each year. If this 
leave is not used during the year it shall 
accumulate, and every day not claimed for 
this purpose shall be added or will be taken 
into account when the employee is retired. 
Although drawn up and worded in vague 
and indefinite terms, this request might 
very well amount to advanced retirement. 

The employees already have a certain 
guarantee of protection in case of illness, 
although it is at their own expense. The 
Company rightly maintains that this clause 
will be difficult to apply, and that it is 
practically impossible for it to set up a 
reserve fund suitable for the purpose. 

It is admitted, and it is moreover 
obvious, that this practice does not in any 
way constitute a general custom in the 
industry. Also, the parties have already 
agreed that annual vacations shall not 


accumulate. (See Clause 5 of the agree- 
ment; it is practically the same principle 
which is involved.) 

On this point, the undersigned are of 
the opinion that this request should be 
refused. 


C 
WEEKLY PAYMENT OF WAGES 


The employees are now paid every two 
weeks. In certain cases it is evident that 
it would be more convenient for them to 
be paid every week. It would be easier 
for them to manage their budget and 
perhaps their purchasing power would be 
better balanced and could be foreseen more 
easily. On the other hand, earning power, 
output and wages would remain the same; 
the employee would not get a cent more. 
It would therefore be only a matter of 
convenience, an advantage, a more practical 
and easier state of affairs. The Company 
has proved that paying wages as it does at 
present, ‘that is every two weeks, costs it 
$10 per employee per year. Complying 
with the employees’ request on this point 
would cost it an additional sum of $3,476.43 
each year for the 321 bus drivers covered 
by the present litigation. Moreover, the 
Company is afraid, and probably its fears 
are justified, that if ‘this request were 
granted, the other employees, who, for 
administrative purposes, number nearly 
1,500, would make a similar request. 


In view of the Company’s financial posi- 
tion, and since, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, it is preferable for the employees 
to suffer the inconvenience of being paid 
twice a month rather than have their 
purchasing power decrease while their wages 
remain the same, the undersigned feel that, 
under present circumstances and for the 
time being, this request should be refused, 
especially because of the financial situation 
of the Company. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epnovarp TELLIER, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Gtrarp Lacrorx, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Marcen. BELANGER, 
Member. 


Quebec, this 7th day of November, 1951. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through ‘the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 

A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
‘Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Logging 

Logging—N orthern Quebec—Price Brothers 
and Company Limited (The North 
Woodlands Division) and VUnion catho- 
lique des cultivateurs de Québec Inc., 


Service forestier (Catholic Farmers 
Union of Quebec, Inc., Forestry Ser- 
vice). 


This is the first collective agreement signed 
by this union through its forestry service and 
the first agreement covering a large number 
of workers in the logging industry in the 
province of Quebec. The agreement is to be 
in effect from September 13, 1951, to July 31, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. 

The union agrees to take all means at its 
disposition to encourage bushworkers within 
its jurisdictional territory to work for the 
company, to discourage its members from 
changing camps and to encourage them to 
take advantage of the training facilities the 
company may offer. The company agrees 
to encourage its employees covered by this 
agreement to become union members. 


Check-off: the company will deduct, for the 
duration of this agreement, union dues from 
the pay of employees who so authorize and 
remit same to the union. 


Hours for day workers: the standard work 
week stipulated in Ordinance No. 39 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission shall apply to 
all forest operations covered by this agree- 
ment. However, the 60-hour week does not 
apply to cooks, cookees, choreboys and stable- 
men. During the driving and _ hauling 
seasons (on ice and snow) and _ while 
improvement work on rivers is in progress, 
men will work as many hours during the 
week as may be necessary to do the work 
in hand. 


Vacations with pay: each employee covered 
by this agreement will receive, in lieu of a 
vacation with pay, vacation credits amount- 
ing to two per cent of his gross earnings 
during his period of employment, provided 
the employee has worked a minimum of 75 
days within a four-month period in the 
subdivision covered by this agreement. This 
time limit shall not apply if the work is 
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The first collective agreement cover- 
ing a large group of workers in forest 
operations in the province of Quebec, 


that between Price Brothers and Com- 
pany Limited and l'Union catholique 


des cultivateurs de Québec 


ine., is 
summarized below. 


completed before the expiration of this 
period and the company is unable to offer 
the employee work for which he is qualified. 
After three months of continuous service, 
cooks shall be entitled to seven days’ time 
off with pay; cookees, choreboys and stable- 
men to three days in addition to above 
vacations-with-pay benefits. 


Daily wage rates: wood cutters, loaders, 
unloaders, general labour, road men, dam 
guards $8 to $8.50; cooks $9.25 to $10.75; 
cookees, choreboys $7.50 to $8; teamsters, 
hauling $9.50 to $10, portaging $8 to $8.50; 
saw filers, truck drivers, snowmobile oper- 
ators $9.25 to $9.75; tractor drivers $9.50 
to $11.35; stableman $7.50 to $8.50; black- 
smiths $8.75 to $11; shot firers, drivers, 
boatman (drive), sorters $8.65 to $9.15; 
handymen $8.75 to $9.75; compressor oper- 
ators, boat and alligator operators $9 to 
$9.50; jack hammer operators $8.50 to $9; 
apprentices, handicapped workmen $6.50 to 
$7, jumpers $4.20 (a jumper is a man who 
quits work of his own accord and without 
valid reason during 15 days following the 
date he starts to work). Cutting wood, rate 
per cord (roads made) $5.50 to $6.50 and 
up; firewood 20 to 30 inches $4, 16 to 20 
inches $4.50. A special rate may be estab- 
lished for handicapped or elderly employees. 
Beginners in forest operations will receive 
apprentices’ wages until they are capable of 
doing the work (two or four weeks, depend- 
ing on classification). When called upon to 
combat forest fires, employees will be paid 
at the rate established by the Provincial 
Protective Service. The charge for board 
and lodging shall be $1.50 per calendar day. 

Seniority: in lay-offs and in promotions 
length of service and marital status will be 
considered. When labour is required, fathers 
of families and local workers experienced in 
the jobs to be filled will be given hiring 
preference. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Mining - 

Coal Mining—Taylorton, Sask—Western 
Dominion Coal Mines Limited and 
Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ Union, 
Local 1 (National Council of Cana- 
dian Labour). 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 


1950, to June 30, 1955. If conditions should 
arise rendering it impractical to carry out 


the terms and conditions of this agreement 
without revision, it shall not be considered 
a breach of faith on the part of either 
party to terminate the agreement in accord- 
ance wtih the provisions of the law relating 
to collective bargaining agreements. 

Union security and check-off: provision is 
made for a union shop and for a check-off 
in accordance with the provisions of The 


Trade Union Act of the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 

Hours: eight per day, 54 days a week, a 
44-hour week, except where otherwise 


mutually agreed to. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Boxing Day. Hight other 
specified paid holidays shall be observed; 
payment therefor shall be made in accord- 
ance with provincial law. 

Vacations with pay will be granted as 
provided for by legislation. After 15 years 
of continuous service, employees will be 
given one additional day for each year of 
service in excess of 15 years up to a 
maximum of one week. For the purpose of 
this provision, service will be counted “from 
the date of actual commencement of 
employment with the company or from the 
first day of July, A.D. 1940, whichever shall 
be the later”. 

Hourly wage rates: shovel operators, 
Euclid loader $1.73; certified electric welder 
$1.55; blacksmith, electrician, carpenter, 
uncertified electric welder, machinist, Diesel 
mechanic $1.45; steam engineers $1.30 to 
$1.55; linemen $1.26 to $1.45; shovel oilers, 
caterpiller operator, trac-truck driver, tipple 
oiler, coal testing machine operator, road 
maintainer, coal sweeper $1.35; standard 
gauge Diesel locomotive operator $1.31; 
shovel groundman, small truck driver, fire- 
men, pumpmen in pit (strip), box car 
loader operator, tipple operator, switchmen 
and brakemen, tradesmen helpers (all 
classes) $1.26; common labourer $1.20; 
apprentices 75 cents; toolhouse caretaker 
$209.30 (per month), locomotive watchman 
$188.30 (per month), janitor $178.30 (per 
month). (The above hourly rates are 4 
cents higher than the previous rates.) 
Effective July 1, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954, 
the above wage rates will be increased by 
3 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: 


men engaged 


permanently on night maintenance work will 


receive 5 cents per hour extra. 

Pensions: the pension fund established as 
of September 1, 1948, is to be continued. 

Sickness benefits: both parties agree to the 
establishment of a fund for sickness benefits 
as of January 1, 1951. Contributions to the 
fund are to be paid to a responsible insur- 
ance company, the employer to pay a 
maximum of 97 cents for each employee in 
each month and the employees the balance 
needed. 

Seniority: subject to qualifications to fill 
the position and to the efficiency of the 
employee, length of service shall be the 
determining factor in promotions, lay-offs 
and rehiring after lay-offs. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Mining—Flin Flon, Man—Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited and Flin Flon Base Metal 


Workers’ Federal Union No. 172, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1848, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local 1405, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America, Local 451, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 1614, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paper Hangers of 
America, Local 1497. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 
1951, to April 18, 1952. 


Check-off: voluntary and irrevocable. 


Hours: eight per day, six days a week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours; 
double time for work on seven specified 
paid holidays (previous agreement provided 
for six paid holidays). 

The company agrees to continue its 
support of the following plans: Vacations- 
with-pay Plan, Apprentice Plan, Group Life 
Insurance, Retirement Pension Plan, Non- 
occupational Accident and Sickness Benefit 
Plan and Hudson Bay Mining Employees’ 
Health Association. 

Hourly wage rates, effective October 1, 
1951: electrician $1.28 to $1.38, machinist 
$1.33 and $1.38, plumber $1.33, carpenter 
$1.17 to $1.38, oiler $1.06 to $1.16, trades 
helper $1.06, truck driver $1.06 to $1.23, 
crane operator $1.23 and $1.28, bulldozer 
operator $1.17 and $1.23, painter $1.07 to 
$1.38, 2nd class steam engineer $1.19 and 
$1.26; filter operator, crusher operator, ball 
mill operator $1.12 and $1.19; miner, hoist- 
man $1.16 and $1.28; mucker $1.06, motor- 
man $1.16; pipeman $1.21, labourer $1. In 
addition to these rates employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of 39 cents per 
hour. 

Night shift differential: all hourly-paid 
employees will be paid a shift differential 
on the following basis: afternoon shift (any 
shift starting between 3 and 5 p.m.) 4 cents 
per hour, night shift (any shift starting 
between 6 and 8 p.m.) 6 cents per hour, 
graveyard shift (any shift starting between 
10 and 12 p.m.) 8 cents per hour. 

Seniority: a progression list will be estab- 
lished in each department, each employee to 
be placed on such list according to ability, 
skill, experience and length of service with 
the company. The progression list will be 
followed in upgrading and downgrading as 
far as departmental conditions will permit. 
In cases of curtailment of operations, lay-off 
procedure will be determined in consultation 
with the unions. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the establishment of a Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee and Safety 
Committees. 


Manufacturing 


Breweries—T oronto, Ont —O’Keefe’s Brew- 
ing Company Limited, O’Keefe’s Ale 
Brewery Limited and Canadian Brew- 
eries Transport Limited and Interna- 
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tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and _ Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 304. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
- year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: only union members in 
good standing shall be employed. However, 
during the busy season from April 1 to 
October 1, extra men may be employed as 
long as they do not displace union men; 
such temporary employees will be issued 
union permit cards. In case the employer 
desires to hire a competent man, who is not 
a member of the union, he may do so and 
the union shall admit such man to the union 
or issue to him a union permit card if he is 
employed only temporarily during the busy 
season. 

Hours: inside men (except watchmen and 
guards)—S8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week; transport—the company will endeavour 
to adhere to a 5-day week of approximately 
45 hours. Overtime: inside men—time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or 40 hours per week and for work on 


Sundays; double time for work on eight 
specified paid holidays; transport—double 
time for work on eight specified paid 


holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after six 
months’ continuous service, two weeks after 
12 months’ continuous service. 


Wage rates: inside men (hourly)—fer- 
menting room and cold storage, brew house, 
wash house $1.30 to $1.40; coopers $1.41 to 
$1.51; bottlers operating machines $1.30 to 
$1.40, other bottlers $1.25 to $1.35; main- 
tenance men $1.25 to $1.35; shipping and 
receiving departments $1.25 to $1.40; watch- 
men and guards $51.44 to $55.44 (per week) ; 
transport (weekly)—highway tractor drivers 
$55.45 to $59.45, drivers $53.45 to $57.45, 
drivers’ helpers $50.95 to $54.95; mechanics, 
bodymen $57.70 to $61.70, painters $56.50 to 
$60.50, garage helpers $50 to $54. Effective 
April 1, 1952, the above rates will be in- 
creased by 3 cents per hour. 


Cost-of-living bonus and escalator clause: 
the present cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents 
per hour shall continue to be paid as a bonus 
not reducible by fluctuations in the cost-of- 
living index, until April 1, 1952, whereupon 
it will be incorporated into the present basic 
wage. Employees will be granted a further 
cost-of-living bonus of one cent per hour for 
each 1-3 points change in the cost-of-living 
index from 184-1 (index figure for June 1, 
1951). Adjustments in the bonus will be 
made monthly, upwards or downwards, 
following publication of the cost-of-living 
index for the previous month. No cost-of- 
living bonus will be included in the calcula- 
tion of overtime. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for work on the second 
and third shifts. 

Rubber aprons and boots will be supplied 
to all men when and where necessary. 


Seniority: in the event of a layoff all 
probationary employees will be laid off first; 
thereafter layoff will take place according 
to departmental seniority providing the 
employee exercising seniority rights in his 
department is capable and willing to do 
the work of the employee to be laid off. 
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Seniority will not be invoked in the event 
of a temporary lay-off or suspension of 
operations. 

Grievance adjustment: all grievances con- 
cerning violation of the agreement shall be 
adjusted by an arbitration committee con- 
sisting of 2 representatives to be chosen by 
the employer and 2 by the union. If these 
four cannot agree they shall select a fifth 
disinterested party. The decision of the 
majority of the committee shall be final and 
binding on both parties to the agreement. 


Business Machines—Toronto, Ont—The 
National Cash Register Company of 
Canada Limited and the Canadian 
Business Machine Workers’ Union 
(National Council of Canadian Labour). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 9, 
1951, to July 11, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security and check-off: maintenance 
of membership and voluntary but irrevocable 
check-off of union dues (both are new 
provisions). 

Hours: eight per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of above houis 
and for work on Saturdays and Sundays; 
double time for work on eight specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 3 years’ service 2 weeks, 
after 11 years’ service 2 weeks and one day 
with an additional day for each year of 
service thereafter until a maximum of 3 
weeks is reached after 15 years’ service. If 
an employee is absent without permission 
for more than one day in any one month he 
will lose one-half day’s vacation allowance. 
In the event of the death of a member of 
an employee’s family, the employee will be 
allowed reasonable time off and will be given 
up to 3 days’ pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifi- 
cations: assembly departments—inspector- 
instructor $1.63; assembler, final repairman, 
inspector $1.25 to $1.58; assembler-learner, 
inspector-learner $1.05 to $1.20; clerk, class 
A $1.10 to $1.45, class B 80 cents to $1.05; 
commercial test 80 cents to $1; finishing 
department—carpenter (lead hand) $1.63; 
carpenter, electro maker, printer $1.25 to 
$1.58; indicator and key job, stock handler 
$1.25 to $1.45; grainer, spray painter, metal 
and wood finisher, metal cabinet grinder, 
metal cleaner, assembler, indicator press 
operator, box maker (wood), paper slitting 
machine operator, paper packer $1.25 to 
$1.35; learners (various trades) $1.05 to 
$1.20; labourer $1.05 to $1.25; machining 
department—automatie screw machine line- 
man $1.63; machinist, job setter, automatic 
screw machine set up, spot and projection 
welder, heat treating, plating, grinder $1.25 
to $1.58; machine operator $1.25 to $1.35, 
tool crib attendant $1.25 to $1.45; learners 
$1.05 to $1.20. 

Night shift differential: employees will be 
paid 10 cents per hour extra for all work 
on a night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Power—Province of Saskatchewan. 
—Saskatchewan Power Corporation and 
Electric Utilities Employees’ Union, 
Locals 1, 2, 3, 4,6, 6 and 7. (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 


Union security and check-off: union. shop 
for new employees with maintenance of 
membership for all. The company agrees 
to deduct the amount of monthly union dues 
from the pay of all employees covered by 
the agreement (with the exception of those 
employed for less than 8 days) and any 
union assessments from the pay of all union 
members and to remit such deductions to the 
union. 


Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays as 
well as any other nationally or provincially 
proclaimed holidays and civic holidays will 
be observed without deduction of pay. For 
work on any holiday employees will be paid 
double time and one-half. Employees will 
not be required or allowed to take time off 
in lieu of pay for a holiday. 


Vacations with pay: one-quarter week for 
every month of service from date of employ- 
ment to the following June 30; thereafter 
three weeks for each full year of service. 


Pension plan: upon completion of 6 months’ 
cumulative service employees will become 
eligible for coverage under the Power Cor- 
poration Superannuation Act. 


Sick leave with pay: all employees will be 
granted sick leave credits at the rate of 
one-quarter week for each calendar month, 
or major fraction thereof, spent in the ser- 
vice of the company. Such credits shall be 
cumulative over the period of the employee’s 
service, but no employee shall be entitled to 
sick leave with pay until he has completed 
three months of service. Employees who 
entered the service prior to November 1, 
1949, shall upon superannuation or upon 
termination of employment receive a gra- 
tuity, not exceeding 4 months’ salary, in lieu 
of one-third of the unexpended sick leave 
accumulated: from date of employment to 
October 31, 1949. Employees entering the 
service after that date will not be eligible 
for a gratuity in lieu of unexpended sick 
leave. Employees injured in the perform- 
ance of their duties will be paid an amount 
equal to one-third of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board’s payments, less the normal 
income tax deductions, for a period not in 
excess of one year. 


Seniority: company-wide seniority shall 
apply in cases of layoffs, rehiring after lay- 
offs and in the filling of new positions or 
vacancies. 


: Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the appointment of a Union Safety 
Committee. 


Clerical, Engineering and Draughting Staffs 

Hours: 74 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 373-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first four hours of overtime and 
for work on Saturdays; double time after 
four hours of overtime and for work on 
Sundays. 


Rest periods: all employees shall be 
entitled to two 15-minute rest periods each 
day. 

Monthly wage rates? clerical staff—group 1 
(office services assistant, wage calculations 


supervisor, cost accounting clerk, chief 
clerk, ete.) $230 to $264; group 2 
(senior invoice clerk) $225 to $259; 
group 3 (senior bookkeeper, senior cashier, 
publicity clerk, clerical supervisor, ete.) 
$203 to $233; group 4 (senior clerk 
stenographer, cashier, personnel records 
clerk, etc.) $188 to $215; group 5 (book- 
keeper, stock records clerk, senior book- 


keeping machine operator, etc.) $182 to $208; 
group 6 (clerk stenographer, ete.) $175 to 
$195; group 7 (clerk typist, varityper oper- 
ator, etc.) $170 to $190; group 8 (book- 
keeping machine operator, etc.) $165 to $185; 
group 9 (accounts clerk, materials posting 
clerk, etc.) $155 to $180; group 10 (key 
punch operator, mail clerk) $150 to $175; 
group 11 (junior clerk stenographer) $145 
to $170; group 12 (junior clerk, ete.) $132 
to $157; messenger $160. Engineers, grade 
1 $230 to $250, grade 2 $270, grade 3 $290 
erade 4 $310, grade 5 $330; undergraduate 
engineers $190 to $215; senior draughtsmen 
$201 to $231, draughtsman $182 to $208; 
tracing clerk $147 to $162, rurals estimator 
$194 to $215, illustrator $225 and $235. 


Steam Plant, Plant Construction and 
Diesel Plant Staffs 


Hours: 44 hours shall constitute a basic 
work week: for shift workers the actual 
hours of work and assigned days of rest will 
be as agreed upon locally; shift schedules 
shall be on a basis of a 4-week period. For 
other employees, eight per day Monday 
through Friday, four on Saturday. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first four 
hours in excess of the normal working hours 
in any one day and double time thereafter. 
Shift workers will be paid double time for 
work on their regular day of rest, except 
where two days of rest fall in the same 
work week, when they will be paid time and 
one-half for work on the first of such days. 
Other ‘employees will be paid time and one- 
half for work on Saturday afternoons and 
double time for work on Sundays. 


Monthly wage rates: steam plant—senior 
operating engineer $300, operating engineer 
$280 and $290, maintenance foremen $280 
and $290; boiler operator $245 and $255. 
assistant $210 to $230; ashman $210 and 
$220; control room operator $225 to $255. 
shop foreman $275, head electrician $270 
and $280: electrician, machinist $245 and 
$255; welder $245 to $265; mechanic, in- 
sulator, bricklayer $235 and $245, mainten- 
ance man $195 to $225, coal foreman $220 
and $230, coal handler $195 and $205, oiler 
$210. cleaner $190; plant construction—$195 
to $300; Diesel plant—plant foreman (Swift 
Current) $275, maintenance mechanic $260, 
operator, combination man $215 to $245; 
junior operator $195 to $225; all plants— 
labourer 98 cents (per hour). 


District and Line Staff 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday. 
4 on Saturday or 9 per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week in 
either case. However, hours may be varied 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
position. Overtime: time and one-half for 
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work on Saturdays beyond the regular hours 
and for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
normal working hours in any one other day; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays. 

Monthly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: district line staff—district operator 
$235 to $275, assistant $235 to $260; district 
lineman $235 to $260, combination man $215 
to $245, serviceman $205 to $225, meter 
reader $205, groundman $195, labourer 80 
cents (per hour); construction department— 
foreman $245 and $260, lineman $190 to 
$220, groundman, truck driver, timekeeper 
$180; digging machine operator $220, helper 
$180, special derrick operator $220; staker 
$225 and $240, helper $180; cook $225, 2nd 
cook $200, labourer $163. 


Repair Department and General Stores 


Hours: 44 per week of 5 days Monday 
through Friday, the actual hours to be 
arranged by mutual agreement. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work on Saturdays 
and for the first. 4 hours worked in excess 
of the normal working hours in any one day, 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays. 


Monthly wage rates: repair department— 
repairshop foreman $265; senior meter 
repairman $245; meter repairman, trans- 
former repairman $200 to $230; meter 
cepairshop helper $185; general stores— 
shipper, receiver $203 to $223; stores clerk 
$195 to $215; maintenance man, vehicle 
operator, salvage and repair man $190 and 
$200, storeman $185 and $195, labourer 98 
eents (per hour). 


Janitors 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 4 hours on Saturdays 
and for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
normal working hours on any one day 
Monda through Friday; double’ time 
thereafter and for work on Sundays. 


Monthly wage rates: head office—head 
janitor $210, janitor $190. 


Longshoremen—Charloitetown, PEI— 
Buntain, Bell and Company and the 
Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
22, 1951, to September 21, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 


Union security: all bosses in charge of 
gangs loading or discharging must be union 
men. The bosses will be held responsible 
that only members of the union or card men 
are employed. The gang or gangs to be 
employed by the company shall be selected 
and placed by a committee of three members 
of the union executive. 


Hours and wage rates: meal hours—12 
noon to 1 pm. 5 to 6 pm. 9 to 10 pm, 
and 1 to 2 am.; basic hourly rates—from 
8 a.m. to 12 noon and from 1 to 5 p.m. $1.05; 
from 12 noon to 1 p.m., from 5 to 6 p.m. and 
from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. $2.10; from 6 to 9 
p.m. $1.15; from 9 to 10 p.m. and from 2 
to 8 am. $2.30; from 1 to 2 am. $4.60. 
Gangs required to work through a meal hour 
will be paid meal hour rates until relieved. 
In the case of potato boats, where night 
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gangs are required after 5 p.m., the union 
must be notified before 2 p.m. when new 
night gangs are required to work all night 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. and from 2 to 5 a.m. 
the rate shall be $1.15 per hour. Steamers 
arriving after 4 p.m. will not be discharged 
or loaded until 8 o’clock the following morn- 
ing unless the union is notified by 1 p.m. 
For discharging molasses from ships either 
by day or by night the rate shall be $1.25 
per hour and 17 men shall constitute a gang. 
Any gang or gangs ordered to another pier 
shall receive one hour’s pay at the basic rate 
for time allowed to move the ship. The rate 
for bunkering is $1.25 per hour. Double the 
basic rate will be paid for work on Sundays 
and on all statutory holidays. 

Twenty-one men shall constitute a gang 
for ships of 1,200 tons and over and 15 men 
and one checker for ships under 500 tons. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Service 


Policemen—Regina, Sask—The Corpora- 
tion of the City of Regina and the 
Regina City Policemen’s Association, 
Local 155 (TLC). = 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1952. 


Union security and check-off: union shop 
for new employees with maintenance of 
membership for all. The employer agrees to 
deduct union dues, fees or assessments from 
the pay of all employees who so request and 
remit same to the union. 


Hours: eight consecutive hours per day 
with one hour off for lunch. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all special duties and for 
the first 5 hours of overtime; double time 
thereafter and for work on two specified 
“special holidays” (provided it is impossible 
to take off a day close to the day so worked). 
Employees required to work on eight specified 
“public holidays” shall be paid in accordance 
with the Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. If an employee is obliged to work 
on his regular day off, he will be granted 
another day off in lieu thereof. 


Vacations with pay: three weeks after one 
year’s continuous service. After five years’ 
continuous service, vacations may be accumu- 
lated up to six weeks with the permission of 
the chief. 


Monthly wage rates: detective Ist class, 
sergeants $270; detective 2nd class, patrol 
sergeants $260; constable from $203 during 
first year to $248 after fourth year; matron 
$103 (these rates are $23 higher than the 
previous rates). In addition all employees 
will receive automatically additional service 
pay of $2 per month after each completed 
5 years of service. The following additional 
allowances shall be granted: a _ clothing 
allowance of $180 per annum to detectives; 
a clothing allowance of $15 per month, up to 
a maximum of $180 per year, to any uni- 
formed employee required to work in plain 
clothes longer than 30 days per calendar 
year; a boot and mitt allowance of $30 per 
annum to every employee; one complete 
uniform per year with one extra pair of 
trousers, 3 shirts and 1 tie, overcoat, rain- 
coats and capes as may be required to every 


uniformed employee; free transportation on 
the Regina street railway to all employees. 


Paid sick leave: on the recommendation of 
the chief medical officer with the approval 
of the chief, employees will be granted sick 
leave with pay and, in case of injury in 
the course of their employment where com- 
pensation is payable under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
difference between the compensation allowed 
and the regular pay of the employees until 
their return to duty. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Civic Employees—Saskatoon, Sask—The 
City of Saskatoon and Saskatoon Civic 
Employees’ Union, Local 59 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
ak a with maintenance of membership 
or all. 


Hours: for city hall employees—6? per day 
Monday through Friday, 3 on Saturday 
(except during that period of year when 
special hours are mutually arranged), a 363- 
hour week; for hourly-rated employees—8 
per day, 44 per week. Overtime: city hall 
employees—time and one-half for work after 
completing their regular daily hours; hourly 
rated employees—time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any one day or 44 
hours in any one week; if an employee is 
required to continue working after com- 
pleting his regular daily hours he will be 
paid time and one-half for the first 3 hours 
and double time thereafter. For work on 8 
specified paid holidays and on any other day 
proclaimed a holiday employees will be paid 
double time, provided they work at least 
82 hours in the week in which the holiday 
occurs; if they work less than 32 hours they 
will receive holiday pay on a pro rata basis. 


Vacations with pay: for monthly rated 
employees—after one year’s service three 
weeks; for hourly-rated employees—after 
one year’s continuous service two weeks and 
after three years’ continuous service three 
weeks. 


_ Paid sick leave: employees will be allowed 

sick leave with pay at the rate of one day 
per month of service. In the case of 
monthly-rated employees such sick leave is 
cumulative up to seven months and in the 
case of hourly-rated employees up to 156 
days. During his first year an hourly-rated 
employee will not be entitled to pay for 
time absent through illness, but he will be 
eredited with the number of days to which 
he is entitled. No sick pay will be granted 
to hourly-rated employees for the first day 
on each occasion of absence on sick leave. 
Employees receiving money under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act will be paid the 
difference between moneys received from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
their regular wages. This payment will 
be charged proportionately against the 
employee’s accumulated sick leave credit to 
the nearest one-quarter day. 


Wage rates for certain classifications: 
monthly-rated employees—grade 1 (clerk- 
stenographer) $1,488 to $1,788; grade 2 
(clerk-stenographer, machine operator) $1,488 
to $1,968; grade 3  (clerk-stenographer, 
clerk, machine operator, weights inspector 
and dog catcher) $1,608 to $2,148; grade 4 
(clerk, assistant building inspector) $1,908 
to $2,508; grade 5 (clerk secretary-stenog- 
rapher, meter reader, storeman) $2,088 to 
$2,688; grade 6 (clerk, audit clerk, assistant 
licence inspector, chief meter reader, sani- 
tary inspector, building inspector) $2,328 to 
$2,928; grade 7 (clerk) $2,508 to $3,108; 
grade 8 (chief clerk, audit clerk, plumbin 
inspector) $2,688 to $3,288; grade 9 (chie 
sanitary inspector, accountant) $2,808 to 
$3,408. Hourly-rated employees—class 1 
(operators of trenching machine, dragline, 
diesel patrol, bulldozer, tandem asphalt 
roller, road roller, Elgin sweeper, Athey 
loader, steam boiler, asphalt spreader, ash 
loader tractor) $1.05; class 2 (operator of 
trucks, tractors, load packers, concrete 
mixers, air compressor, Ferguson roller, 
backfiller) $1; class 3 (form setters, pipe 
layers, button-men, timbermen, sewage plant 
helpers, greaser, tapping machine operator, 
skilled labour (house sewer and water ser- 
vice), load packer helper) 97 cents; class 4 
(common labour) 90 cents. 

Escalator clause: effective July 1, 1951, all 
employees will be granted an adjustable cost- 
of-living allowance of $4 per month or 2 
cents per hour to compensate for the 
advance in the cost-of-living index from 
March 1, 1951, to June 1, 1951. On October 
1, 1951, and on each quarterly date there- 
after, the cost-of-living allowance will be 
adjusted on the basis of $1.15 per month or 
3 cents per hour for each point change in 
the index above 184-1 (index figure for 
June 1, 1951). No reduction in the basic 
wage rates will be made because of a 
decline in the cost-of-living index. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Fire-Fighters—Saskatoon, Sask—The City 
of Saskatoon and the International 
Association of Fire-Fighters, Local 80. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 825) with the following 
changes and additions:— 


Wage rates are increased by $20.46 per 
month. 


Bscalator clause: a clause has been added 
providing that, in addition to the basic wage 
rates, an adjustable cost-of-living allowance 
shall be applied as follows: for every one 
point rise in the cost-of-living index above 
188-9 (index figure for August 1, 1951) 
employees will be paid a cost-of-living allow- 
ance of $1.15 per month. Adjustments are 
to be made on a quarterly basis, commencing 
January 1, 1952, using the latest index avail- 
able. A movement in the cost-of-living index 
below 188-9 will not reduce the basic wage 
rates during the term of this agreement. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one first agreement and the amend- 
ment of thirteen others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreements for clock- 
makers in some counties of the province 
and for the building trades at Montreal 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of November 10, and the amendment 
of the agreement for the shoe industry in 
the province gazetted November 17. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at 
Montreal, for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry, for retail stores, and for garage 
and service station employees at Quebec, 
and for plumbers at Hull were gazetted 
October 27; a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for truck drivers at 
Montreal was gazetted November 3. 
Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for hardware and paint stores 
at Quebec, for the building trades at 
Chicoutimi and at Hull. and for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe were 
gazetted November 10. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
sheet metal fabricating industry at Mont- 
real, for bakers and bakery salesmen and 
for barbers and hairdressers at Quebec, for 
the dress manufacturing industry in the 
province, and for the building trades at 
Hull were all gazetted November 17, 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazerre, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazeTreE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws .of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties to 
certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 
Food Products Manufacturing and 
Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted November 3, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, 
Dec., p. 1774; Dec., 1947, p. 1804; Oct. 
1948, p. 1128; June, 1950, p. 872, Dee., 


p. 2066; Sept., 1951, p. 1250, and previous 
issues). 


Overtime may be worked by occasional 
employees only when regular employees have 
declined or are unable to perform such work; 
or in the case of shortage of regular 
employees. The overtime rate of 65 cents 
per hour for junior employees is deleted. 
In the ease of truck drivers. truck drivers’ 
helpers, carters, etc. one-half hour may be 
worked in addition to the regular working 
day and shall not be considered overtime if 
the total extension in one week does not 
exceed one hour. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for certain 
classifications are revised as follows: egg 
grader (male or female handling goods 
weighing 35 pounds or more) in zone I— 
from $28 per week*in first year to $36 
during and after fifth year. from $25 to 
$32.40 in zone II, from $23.80 to $30.60 in 
zone III; egg grader (female handling goods 
weighing not more than 35 pounds) in 
zone I—from $20 per week in first year to 
$28 during and after fifth year, from $18 
to $25.20 in zone II, from $17 to $23.80 in 
zone IIT; in all 3 zones—warehouse female 
personnel outside the office staff (excepting 
packing houses and food products factories) 
$19 per week during first year, thereafter 
$21; warehouse female personnel (except 
office staff) in packing houses from $19 per 
week in first year to $23 during and after 
third year. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in zone I 
for commercial salesmen, etc. governed by 
Part 2 of this agreement are increased by 
$2 per week as follows: from $24 per week 
during first 6 months of selling experience 
to $39 during and after fourth year. 


Cost-of-living bonus for commercial sales- 
men, ete. (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2066) shall 
be added only to the basic wages of the 
employees in the case of an upward varia- 
tion in the Federal cost-of-living index above 
the 166-point mark; the basic weekly rate 
will not be affected if the index goes 
below 166. 

This amendment also governs the ratio 
of employees in certain classes to the total 
number of employees engaged. 


Ladies’ Handbag Manufacturing, Proy- 
ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted, November 3, makes obligatory 
the terms of a first agreement between 
“The Handbag Manufacturers’ Council”, 
“The Handbag Manufacturers’ Guild Inc.” 
and The Pocketbook Workers’ Union to be 
in effect from November 3, 1951, until 
September 1, 1952. 

This agreement applies to the manufac- 
ture of ladies’, misses’, and _ children’s 
handbags, purses and pocketbooks made out 
of any material and of any description 
except the manufacture of “corde” (bonanz 
embroidery). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises’ the 
entire province divided into zones as 
follows: zone I—The Island of Montreal 
and within a radius of 35 miles from its 
limits; zone II—cities and towns with a 
population of 20,000 or more not included 
in zone I; zone III—the remainder of the 
province. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 per day, and for work on 
Saturdays. 


Specified holidays: employees engaged in 
this industry for one year and who have 
completed 3 months’ service in the same 
shop are entitled to 2 paid holidays, Good 
Friday and Labour Day. Such pay may 
be reduced on a percentage basis because 
of absence during the work week in which 
the holiday occurs except in the case of 
illness or lay-off. Employees may abstain 
from work on any religious holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: zone I— 
framer (first class), cutter (first class) $1 
per hour; paper and lining cutter, framer 
(second class), operators (second class), 
lining operator (first class) 70 cents: 
operator (first class) 90 cents; framer 
(third class), lining operator (second class), 
folder 50 cents; cementer* and _ paster, 
stapler, general hand 40 cents; Ss 
35 cents. Minimum wage rates in zones II 
and III are 74 and 10 per cent respec- 
tively less than those rates for zone I. 
Piece-work is not prohibited but any such 
work done, in any zone, will be paid for at 
not less than the above minimum rates, 
plus 10 per cent. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service; 2 weeks after 5 years of 
service. Employees with less than one year 
of service preceding June 15 of any year 
are entitled to remuneration equal to 2 
per cent of their gross earnings. In case 
of termination of employment all employees 
with 2 months of service are entitled to 2 
per cent of wages earned during the period 
entitling them to a yacation. 

Other provisions of this agreement include 
regulations governing division of work 
during slack periods, work by employers, 
and responsibility for outside contracts. 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1947. p. 48; June, 1948, p. 619; 
Aug., 1949. p. 987; Jan., 1950; pint April, 
1951, p. 543, and previous issues) . 
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Minimum wage rates for employees work- 
ing on an hourly or weekly basis only: fully 
skilled cutters $1.35; semi-skilled cutters 
$1,024; trimmer $1.04; fur tailor $1.12; 
assistant fur tailor, machine baster, special 
machine operator 834 cents; button sewer, 
general hand, examiner 59 cents per hour. 

Minimum wage rates for  piece-work 
(piece rates to be fixed to yield at least 
the following rates for workers in the 
following classes): skilled operator (male) 
$1.35, (female) $1.104; section operator 
(male and female), top presser, machine 
presser—$1.35; under presser $1.28; piece 
presser, semi-skilled operator (male) $1.023; 
semi-skilled operator (female) 96 cents; 
skirt maker, lining maker, finisher, hand 
baster 834 cents per hour. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for appren- 
tices: apprentice operators, pressers and fur 
tailors from $16.20 per week during first 
6 months to $40.48 at the end of 36 months; 
apprentice skirt makers, lining makers, 
finishers, machine basters, hand basters and 
special machine operators from $16.20 in 
first 6 months to $33.44 after 24 months; 
apprentice cutters and trimmers from $16.20 
in first 6 months to $53.92 after 48 months: 
apprentice button sewers, general hands and 
examiners from $16.20 in first 6 months to 
$23.76 after 18 months. 

Notwithstanding the minimum rates set 
forth in the present agreement all weekly 
or hourly workers will receive an increase 
of 42 per cent over their rates prevailing 
August 4, 1951, and all piece-work rates will 
be increased by 34 per cent. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also in- 
cluded in this amendment. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal, Three Rivers and Sher- 
brooke Districts. 


An Order in Council, dated October 17, 
and gazetted October 27, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(iiGse Heb: sol. ip. .2a3..< une; DeaS2ds 
Aug., p. 1107, Oct Dulsii) s 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District): in accordance with a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment previously 
provided for (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 233) 
minimum hourly rates are increased by 
from 5 to 7 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: mechanics, erectors $1.38 per hour; 
fitters, blacksmiths $1.24; helpers (shop or 
field) $1.11. The above rates will be 
reduced on a percentage basis each time the 
cost-of-living index for the city of Montreal 
recedes 5 points. 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted October 27, amends’ the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1951, p. 976). Another amend- 
ment to this agreement was gazetted August 
11, 1951, page 2185. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are in most 
eases increased by 9 to 13 cents per hour 
and rates for certain classifications are now 
as follows: sheet metal mechanic $1.52; 
welders class “A”, toolmakers $1.59; buffer 
and polisher class “A” $1.40; machinist, 
assembler and specialist $1.33; machinist 
mechanic $1.54; painters $1.44, spray painter 
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$1.26; blacksmith $1.46; production welders 
from $1.07 in the first 6 months to $1.25 
in fourth 6 months (then they are eligible 
for class “C” at $1.33 per hour, if they 
qualify); machine operator $1.25; produc- 
tion workers, truck drivers, stock and store- 
keeper, warehousemen $1.09 per _ hour. 
Minimum rates for assistant foremen are 


increased from $1.52 per hour to $1.66, and’ 


the starting rates for boys from 16 to 18 
years of age are increased from 64 to 70 
cents per hour. As previously in effect 
apprentice sheet metal mechanics will be 
paid 50 per cent of journeyman’s rate in 
first year to 85 per cent in fourth year. 
Night shift differential is unchanged at 5 
cents per hour extra. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council, dated October 25, 
and gazetted November 3, amends the 
previous Orders in Council governing Part 
“CO” of this agreement as it applies to the 
marble, tile and terrazzo trades in this 
industry (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1108, Nov., 
p. 1539). Another amendment to this agree- 
ment was published in the Quebec Official 
- Gazette, October 13, 1951, on p. 2762. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed in addition to the regular day’s 
work; double time for work between 10 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. and on Sundays and nine speci- 
fied holidays; triple time for work on 2 
additional paid holidays Dominion Day and 
Labour Day. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: marble 
setter; tile setter, terrazzo layer $1.75; hand 
marble polisher $1.42; terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) $1.56, (wet) $1.36; 
apprentice marble, tile and terrazzo setters 
from $1 per hour in first year to $1.55 in 
fourth year; apprentice terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (dry) from $1.26 per hour 
in first 3 months to $1.56 after 6 months, 
(wet) from $1.21 during the first 3 months 
to $1.36 after 3 months. From October 15, 
1951, all apprentices with the exception of 
first year apprentices will be paid a bonus 
of 5 cents per hour. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing pay for opera- 
tions carried out at times other than during 
regular working hours, pay for travelling 
time to and from jobs outside the city 
limits, and transportation and board for 
work performed outside the city. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also in- 
cluded in this amendment. 


Building Trades, Hull. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
Renters HO, 78, PUES 517, Nov., 
Dp. so wiansy , p. 64, March, p. iy 
June, p. 828). ™ Nar at 

Territorial jurisdiction is amended b 
deletion of the county of Labelle. take 

Another Order in Council, dated October 
31, and gazetted November 10, extends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., 
p. 1905; Jan. 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, 
June, p. 828) to November 12, 1952. 
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Building Trades, St. Jérome. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p. 
1559; May, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, Nov., p. 1539). 

Territorial jurisdiction is now extended to 
include the county of Labelle. 

All operations governed by Ordinance 
No. 39 of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
specially and including the construction of 
roads, camps and other improvements 
required in forest operations, such as dikes, 
dams, booms, piers, flumes or chutes, etc., 
are not governed by the terms of this 
agreement. 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties. 


An Order in Council, dated November 7, 
and gazetted November 17, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., 
p. 872; Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 
1185, Nov., p. 1904; March, 1951, p. 358, 
May, p. 691, Sept., p. 1251, Dec., p. 1672, 
and previous issues). A 

Overtime: zone I-A—time and one-half 
for work performed in excess of 10 hours 
jn a same calendar day. However, plumbers 
and steamfitters will receive time and one- 
half for work after noon on Saturdays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I-A 
are excluded from the terms of the cost-of- 
living wage adjustment clause previously 
provided for (L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1251). 
However, this amendment provides for an 
increase of 10 cents per hour to all skilled 
workers, and an increase of 5 cents per hour 
to helpers and labourers in zone I-A, 


Trade 


Trade and Office Employees, Arvida, 
Jonquiére, Kénogami and St. Joseph 
d’Alma. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1945, p. 518; Aug. p> 11893 
July, 1946, p. 931, Nov., p. 1586; Sept., 
1947, p. 1309; Nov., 1948, p. 1248; June, 
1950, p. 876). The present agreement 
applies to any person, association or cor- 
poration operating a financial, industrial or 
commercial establishment or an agency 
excluding insurance companies, banking con- 
cerns, and _ establishments under other 
collective agreement, railway employees and 
employees of the pulp and paper industry. 

Hours in commercial establishments (whole- 
sale and retail): 47 per week for female 
employees; 50 per week for male employees 
(a reduction of 3 and 6 hours per week 
respectively). However, in groceries, butcher 
shops, grocer-butcher establishments, licensed 
groceries and restaurant-groceries weekly 
hours are as follows: 50 per week for 
females and 53 for male employees. This 
last provision is a new one. Weekly hours 
for employees in hotels, gasoline stations, 
etc. are unchanged at 60 per week. 

- 


Overtime: employees working in commer- 
cial establishments will now be paid time 
and one-half for work on any of 14 paid 
holidays (an increase of one). 

Minimum wage rates in retail commercial 
establishments for certain classifications are 
now as follows: department manager (male) 
$47 per week, (female) $30; accountant 
(male) $45, (rtemale) $30; floor walker 
(male) $30, (female) $27.50; stenographer 
and typist (male) from $19 in first year to 
$27 in fourth year, (female) from $18 in 
first year to $25 in fourth year; clerks 
(male) from $16 in first 6 months to $33 
in fifth year, (female) from $15 in first 
6 months to $24 in fifth year, clerks with 
over 5 years of experience—(male) 4 class 
“A” $35, 4 class “B” $37, 4 class “C” $40, 
(female) 4 class “A” $25, 4 class “B” $27, 
4 class “C” $30; cashiers (male and female), 
and seamstresses same rates as clerks; 
delivery man from $25 in first year to $40 
in fourth year; commission salesmen or 
agents from $25 in first year to $40 in 
fourth year. (The above rates are from $1 
to $10 per week higher for male employees 
and $1 to $6 higher for female employees 
than those previously in effect.) 


Minimum wage rates in groceries and 
butcher shops (retail trade) for certain 
occupations are now as follows: depart- 
mental manager (male) $45, (female) $32; 
accountant bookkeeper and collector (male) 
$40, (female) $30; stenographer and typist 
(male) from $19 in first year to $27 in 
fourth year, (female) from $18 to $25; 
supervisor (male) $45, (female) $30; 
clerks (male) from $16 in first 6 months 
to $39 in eighth year, (female) from $15 
in first 6 months to $24 in sixth year; 
cashiers same rates as clerks: butcher $45, 
butcher clerks from $16 in first 6 months 
to $39 in eighth year; delivery men from 
$19 in first year to $35 in fourth year. 
(The above rates are from $2 to $7 per 
week higher for male employees and from 
$2 to $5 higher for female employees.) 

Minimum wage rates in commercial estab- 
lishments other than retail for certain 
classifications: accountant bookkeeper 
(male) $40 per week, (female) $30; clerks 


(male) from $20 per week in first year to 
$30 in fourth year and thereafter, (female) 
from $18 to $30; delivery man $35; travelling 
salesman, commission agent and collector 
(male) $40, (female) $25. (The above rates 
are in most cases from $3 to $5 per week 
higher than those previously in effect.) 

Minimum wage rates in financial, in- 
dustrial establishments: manager, chief- 
accountant, treasurer, head-clerk $57 per 
week; assistant manager, assistant chief- 
accountant, assistant treasurer, assistant 
head-clerk $50; accountant, cashier $45; 
bookkeeper, collector, meter reader $40; 
clerk, typist $35; stenographer (male) $30, 
(female) $25; junior clerk, typist (male) 
from $18 in first year to $32 in fifth year, 
(female) from $18 in first year to $24 in 
third year. (The above rates are from $2 
to $5 per week higher.) 

Male employees who do not actually earn 
$50 per week and female employees earning 
under $40 per week will receive a minimum 
increase of $1.50 per week. In computing 
this wage adjustment, increases which have 
been given since December 1, 1950, over the 
former scale of minimum rates will be taken 
into account, excepting the graduated in- 
creases provided for by this agreement. 
However, such increases shall not exceed $5 
per week. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause 
provides for a $l per week increase or 
decrease for each 3-point rise or fall in the 
cost-of-living index for Canada (base 182 
points) published by the Federal Bureau of 
Statistics. However, there will be no reduc- 
tion.in wage rates if the cost-of-living index 
should go below 182. 

Employees engaged after the effective date 
of this amendment will benefit by the 
weekly cost-of-living bonus only when the 
Federal cost-of-living index has increased 3 
points, reckoning from date of their 
employment. 

Employees governed by the present agree- 
ment whose working and apprenticeship con- 
ditions are not specifically determined in this 
agreement shall be governed by those provi- 
sions stipulated in Ordinance No. 4 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include four new 
schedules, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 
Painters, Sault Ste. Marie 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, 
and gazetted October 20, makes binding 
the terms of a first schedule for painters 
and decorators at Sault Ste. Marie, to 
be in effect from October 30, 1951, “during 
pleasure”. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 


charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the condi- 
tions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying cut 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August 1951, p. 1110. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 44 per 
week. Work which cannot be performed 
during the regular hours of a regular work- 
ing day may be done during other hours 
and such work will be known as night work 
except when performed on a job completed 
in a 20-hour period. No employee will work 
more than 12 hours in any 24-hour period, 
and 8 hours’ work in any 24-hour period 
will constitute a regular working day. 


Overtime: time and one-half for the 
7-hour period immediately following a 
regular work day and during the 4-hour 
period immediately following 8 hours’ work 
in any 24-hour period known as night work; 
double time for all other overtime work 
including Saturday afternoon, Sunday and 
7 specified holidays. No overtime work on 
Labour Day without a permit from the 
advisory committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.35 per 
hour for spray-painting, $1.25 for all other 
work during regular working periods and 
for night work. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


Carpenters, Windsor 


An Order in Council, dated October 4, 
and gazetted October 20, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Windsor, to be in effect from October 30, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week, as 
previously in effect. Where work is of such 
a nature it cannot be done during regular 
working hours it may be performed during 
any other hours, if an employee does not 
work more than 8 hours, and such work 
shall be night work. Work performed in 2 
or more shifts in any 24-hour period, if an 
employee does not work more than 8 hours, 
and is not employed elsewhere, while engaged 
on shift work, shall be cosidered a regular 
working day. 


Overtime: time and one-half during the 
one hour period immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day: 
double time for all other overtime and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays (previously 5). Work may be done 
on Saturday before noon at regular rates to 
permit pouring of concrete. No work will 
be performed on a holiday without a permit 
from the advisory committee and such per- 
mission will only be granted in cases of 
extreme necessity. 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.50 per hour (.G., Jan., 1949, p. 68) 
to $1.90 per hour during regular working 
periods, and for night work. Employees will 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work on 
night shifts. The advisory committee is 
authorized to fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 


Painters, Port Arthur and Fort William 


An Order in Council, dated October 11. 
and gazetted October 27, makes obligatory 
the terms of a first schedule for painters 


and decorators at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, to be in effect from November 6, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during regular hours of a regular working 
day may be completed during other hours 
and such work will be known as night work 
except when performed on a job completed 
in a 20-hour period. No employee will work 
more than 12 hours in any 24-hour period, 
and 8 hours’ work will constitute a regular 
working day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
during the 7-hour period immediately follow- 
ing a regular working day and on Saturday 
between 8 a.m. and noon, and for the 4-hour 


. period immediately following 8 hours’ work 


in any 24-hour period known as night work; 
double time for all other overtime including 
Saturday afternoon, Sunday and 7 specified 
holidays. No overtime work without a 
permit from the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.45 per 
hour for spray-painting, $1.35 for all other 
work during regular hours; rates for night 
work are 10 cents per hour higher. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. a 


ALBERTA 


Construction 


Plasterers, Edmonton 


An Order in Council, dated October 9, 
and gazetted October 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plasterers at 
Edmonton, to be in effect from October 25, 
1951, for a period of 12 months and there- 
after, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Night 
shift will consist of 7 hours’ work between 
5 pm. and 8 am. Hetra shifts must not 
exceed 8 hours in a 24-hour period or 40 
hours in that week and the starting time 
must be between 8 am. and 4 pm. No 
employee will work more than one shift in 
24 hours unless overtime is paid. 


Overtime: except for night or extra shifts 
time and one-half for all work done between 
5 pm. and 10 p.m.; double time for work 
between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., and for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified holidays. 
No work to be done on Labour Day. Extra 
shifts where not worked 3 consecutive nights 
will receive time and one-half for the first 
4 hours; double time thereafter. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.60 per 
hour. Apprentices will be paid as per 
Apprentice Board Regulations. Employees 
on night shift will receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 

Apprentices will be governed in accordance 
with the Alberta Government Apprenticeship 
Act and Regulations and Orders issued 
thereunder. 


——— 
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Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring that 
all government contracts contain provisions 
to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government supplies 
and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GAZETTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During October 
1 Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of 
Labour prepared 148 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 153 
construction contracts was awarded by 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, pro- 
vide that “where, by provincial legislation, 
or by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are 
less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where, during the continu- 
ance of the work such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the 
district or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


2 Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
AlpricUl Ue se ae cle soni: nce metee 
Defence Production (September Report).. 
PORNO MCE Samat meric SP) 
BUR VWOTS, eateries oo yes seas dees 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


It $ 38,264.40 
11,718 55,074,304 .00 
12 107,899 .55 

1 7,475.00 


3 Arrears of Wages 


During October the sum of $292.61 was collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. This amount 
was distributed to the one employee concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of § per day and 44 per week, and also empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Thomas Royle, construc- 
tion of roads etc. Cornwallis N S: Herman 
MacDonald, construction of married 
quarters. Tuft’s Cove N S: Trynor Con- 
struction Co Ltd, rough grading of school 
area. Coverdale N B: Moncton Elec- 
tricity & Gas Co Ltd,* installation of 
street lighting system; George Mabee, 
installation of storm sewer system. Saint 
John N B: Maritime Waterproofing & 
Contracting Co, repointing & repairing 
brickwork & walls. Rouyn P Q: Ray 
Bourbeau,* landscaping. Sorel P Q: Sorel 
Industries Ltd, construction of houses. 
Ajax Ont: Apex Roofing Service,* patching 
& re-coating roof. Barriefield Ont: 
McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, construction of 
roads, lanes & driveways; McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd,* supplying fill; McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd,* maintenance of roads. 
Camp Borden Ont: Churchville Downs 
Farms,*. landscaping. Clinton Ont: 
Hamilton Garden Service,* landscaping. 
Exeter Ont: Carl Henry, installation of 
septic tanks. Hamilton Ont: Ontario Elec- 
tric, installation of electrical service. 
Petawawa Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & 
driveways; W E Baker,* landscaping. 
Picton Ont: Greene Construction Co Ltd,* 
installation of concrete walks ete. Dundurn 
Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Kamsack Sask: P W 
Graham & Sons,* painting & insulation; 
P W Graham & Sons Ltd,* construction 
of sidewalks & steps. Lloydminster Sask: 
A T Dodge,* patent defects. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Victoria Construction & Mfg Co,* 
partial insulation of houses; Victoria Con- 


struction & Mfg Co,* partial insulation 
of houses. Regina Sask: Commercial 
Painters & Decorators,* repainting gable 
ends & bay windows; Victoria Construc- 
tion Mfg Co,* partial re-insulation of 
houses; Victoria Construction & Mfg Co,* 
repairs to walls and floors ete; Victoria 
Construction & Mfg Co,* construction 
of canopies & repairs to roofs; Victoria 
Construction & Mfg Co,* erection 
of canopies etc; Commercial Painters & 
Decorators,* repainting of gable ends etc; 
Victoria Construction & Mfg Co,* re- 
insulation & repairs; Waterman, Water- 
bury Mfg Co,* replacement of casings, 
hoods etc. Weyburn Sask: Victoria Con- 
struction & Mfg Co,* relaying of base- 
ments. Edmonton Alta: Stevens Con- 
tractors Ltd, installation of housewalks; 
A W Fisher & Co Ltd, installation of 
thermostats; Haddow & Maughan Ltd, 
installation of thermostats; R H Palmer 
(Alberta) Ltd,* installation of weather 
stripping; Northwestern Utilities Ltd, in- 
stallation of gas distribution system. 
Namao Alta: Northwestern Utilities Ltd, 
installation of gas distribution system; 
Northwestern Utilities Ltd, installation of 
gas distribution system. Red Deer Alta: 
DeGrood Bros,* patent defects; Bill Hopps 
& Co,* patent defects. Esquimalt B C: 
General Construction, Co Ltd, paving of 
streets & driveways, Belmont Park. 
Vancouver B C: George Meredith, con- 
struction of sidewalks & steps; Monarch 
Construction Co Ltd,* maintenance of 
roads, lanes & drains; Monarch Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, maintenance of sewers & 
water system; Edward Johnston,* lJand- 
scaping. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Glace Bay N S: Maritime Steel & 
Foundries Ltd, erection of structural steel 
for armoury. Greenwood N S: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of VHF/DF 
bldg. Newcastle N B: Saint John Drydock 
Co Ltd, erection of structural steel for 
armoury. Drummondville P Q: Dominion 
Structural Steel, erection of structural steel 
& long span joints for armoury. Shawinigan 
Falls P Q: John F Wickenden Co, con- 
struction of armoury. St Johns P Q: 
Newton Construction Co, construction of 
barrack block & mess. Quebec P Q: Frs 
Jobin Inc, alterations to RCN training 
school. Valcartier P Q: Beaudet & Sons, 
construction of garages. Valleyfield P Q: 
Lewis Bros Asphalt Ltd, asphalt concrete 
paving. Ville La Salle P Q: Lord Com- 
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pagne Ltee, erection of structural steel for 
garage. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Construction 
Co, erection of steelox type prefabricated 
bldgs & frame ablution area. Barriefield 
Ont: Holdcroft Construction, installation of 
water main loop; Basil C Broad, installa- 
tion of fill. Camp Borden Ont: W B 
Sullivan Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of barrack block; Frankel Corp, erection 
of structural steel for mess; Truscon Steel 
Co Ltd, erection of reinforced steel for 
mess; A W Robertson Ltd, erection of 
steelox bldgs. Centralia Ont: E P A Con- 
struction, construction of leanto extensions 
to hangers; W C Brennan, construction of 
sludge sewage disposal plant. Clinton Ont: 
London Steel Construction Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of structural steel for mess; Truscon 


Steel Co Ltd, erection of reinforced steel 
for mess; John Gaffney Construction, con- 
struction of firing range. Downsview Ont: 
Sutherland Construction, construction of 
roads, car park etc; Lundy Fence Co, 
erection of security fence, medical labora- 
tory area. Kingston Ont: Harry Lecomte, 
earthwork, seeding, irrigation system & goal 
posts & markers. London Ont: McKay- 
Cocker Construction, construction of 
barrack block; Truscon Steel Co Ltd, 
erection of reinforced steel for barrack 
block; London Steel Construction,’ erec- 
tion of structural steel for garage. 
Meaford Ont: Turvey Electric, installation 
of electric wiring in garage. Midland Ont: 
Nap Beauchamp Construction, construction 
of armoury. North Bay Ont: Standard 
Tron & Steel Works, erection of structural 
steel for control tower; Sterling Construc- 
tion Co, construction of sewage disposal 
plant, water & sewer system; Sterling Con- 
struction Co, construction of control tower. 
Ottawa Ont: AS Petersen Ltd, construc- 
tion of storage bldgs; Dibblee Construction 
Co, paving compound, Plouffe Park. Picton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction, con- 
struction of barrack block & mess. Rock- 
cliffe Ont: Doran Construction Co, con- 
struction of unit supply bldg & fire hall. 
Toronto Ont: Dominion Structural Steel, 


erection of reinforced steel for administra- 
tion bldg. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, 
construction of hangar leanto extensions. 
MacDonald Man: Pearson Construction Co, 
erection of water storage reservoir, sewage 
filter & related work. Portage La Prairie 
Man: Manitoba Power Commission, in- 
stallation of electrical distribution system; 
Manitoba Bridge & Engineering Works, 
construction of storage tanks. Ravers Man: 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of gun testing stop butt & unit supply 
bldg; Peter Leitch Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of VHF/DF bldg. Shilo Man: 
Bird Construction, construction of barrack 
blocks. Grenfell Sask: Bird Construction, 
construction of drill hall. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Piggott Construction Co, construction of 
control tower; Vulcan Iron & Engineering, 
erection of structural steel for control 
tower. Swift Current Sask: McWilliam 
Construction Co, construction of armoury. 
Calgary Alta: Timbersteel Structures Ltd, 
construction of garage. Wainwright Alta: 
Baynes-Manning Ltd, construction of rifle 
ranges. Port Coquitlam B C: Campbell- 
Bennett Ltd, clearing, grubbing & grading. 
Trail B C: Bennett-White Construction Co, 
construction of drill hall. Victoria B C: 
G H Wheaton, construction of barrack 
block & mess. 


Defence Production 
(September Report) 


Summerside P FE I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, 
construction of water mains «& installation 
of hydrants & valves, RCAF Station. 
Cornwallis N S: L. G Rawding, completion 
of playing field, HMCS “Cornwallis”; 
Provincial Electric Ltd, installation of elec- 
trical system, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Dart- 
mouth N S: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp 
Ltd, construction of security fence, Marine 
Section, RCN Air Station, HMCS “Shear- 
water”; Acadia Construction Ltd, asphalt 
spraying & rolling of runway surfaces, 
HMCS “Shearwater”. Debert N S: J D 


Barrett, installation of steam boiler, repairs . 


to heating tunnel, underground heating 
distribution system & low pressure heating 


system, RCAF Station. Sydney NS: RG. 


McDougall, redecking of main portion of 
main jetty, Point Edward Naval Base; 
Sydney Plumbing & Roofing Co Ltd, 
rehabilitation of overhead steam & return 
mains, Point Edward Naval Base. Longue 
Pointe P Q: Frank Lapan Ltd, repairs to 
asphalted surfaces of roads, parking, load- 
ing & storage spaces, Ordnance Depot. 
Kingston Ont: A P Green Fire Brick Co 
Ltd, renovation of heating plant. Ottawa 
Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, 


erection of security fence, RCAF Station, 
Victoria Island; Campbell Steel &. Iron 
Works Ltd, renewal of heating system, 
Garage Bldg (Beach Bldg). MRockcliffe 
Ont: R A Bingham, painting of hangars, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Frank H 
Lowrey, replacement of garage doors, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
T J Pounder & Co Ltd, re-surfacing of 
access road, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw 
Sask: A L Charlebois Ltd, hangar roof 
replacement, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, repairs of runways, taxi strips & 
drainage, Air Materiel Base. Edmonton 
Alta: Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, repair of 
roads & surface drainage, Northwest Air 
Command Headquarters. Macleod Alta: 
Barr & Anderson (Interior) Ltd, roof 
repairs, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation 
of warehouse & interior repairs to hangars, 
RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Assiniboia 
Engineering Co Ltd, repair of runways, 
aprons, taxi strips & drainage, RCAF 
Station. Fort Nelson B C: Black, Sivalls 
& Bryson Ltd, overhaul of fuel storage 
tanks, RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Miron & 
Freres Ltd, renewal of pavement, Jacques 
Cartier Bridge; Dominion Steel & Coal Cor- 
poration Ltd, construction of a wire fence 


for storage yard, Section 43. Vancouver 
Harbour B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick 
Co Ltd,* dredging berths at Ballantyne 
Pier, Lapointe Pier & No, 1 Jetty. 


Department of Public Works 


Stephenville Nfld: Chester Dawe Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Halifax N S: R E Knight, improved 
accommodation for UIC; T P Lusby Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to plumbing, 
heating & ventilation, Rockhead Hospital. 
Lockeport N 8S: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, reconstruction of breakwater. 
Shippigan Gully N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Jle au 
Oastor P Q: Les Constructions du St- 
Laurent Ltee, causeway construction. 
L’Anse-a-Brillant P Q: Marcel Cauvier & 
J E Keays, harbour improvements. Lower 
Miguasha P Q: Fortunat Bernard, wharf 
repairs. St Jean P Q: Lemieux & Frere 
Enrg, erection of science service bldg. 
Delhi Ont: Olmstead & Parker Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of office bldg, 


Dominion Experimental Sub-Station. 
Kingston Ont: Bermingham Construction 
Ltd, reconstruction & improvements, Craw- 
ford Dock. Moose Factory Ont: Hill- 
Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of family 
residences. Ottawa Ont: A Amyot & J E 
Amyot, construction of induction labora- 
tory for NRC. Port Arthur Ont: Cana- 
dian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd,* dredging. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, paving of roads, parade square «& 
driveways, RCMP barracks. Carlyle Sask: 
Hilsden-Smith & Co, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Hdmonton Alta: 
A J Barrie, alterations, Charles Camsell 
Indian Hospital. Westview B C: Colby, 
Crane & Manufacturing Ltd, installation 
of marine elevator for wharf. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Bay Labdr: Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, rehabilitation of passenger waiting 
room. Sydney N S: Tidewater Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of access road 
to outer marker site. Saint John N B: 
John Flood & Sons Ltd, construction of 
radio range bldg. Ancienne Lorette P Q: 
Michaud & Simard Ine, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Dorval P. Q: Guy 
Andrews Reg’d, repairs to transatlantic 


terminal bldg at airport. Fort William 
Ont: Phil Spence Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of reinforced concrete fog alarm 
bldg. Moosonee Ont: Tower Co Ltd, con- 
struction of staff dwelling. Fort St John 
BC: Hingley Roofing & Sheet Metal Co 
Ltd, repairs to hangar roof. Quesnel BC: 
Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of approach & hazard lighting. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Civil action against Ontario Labour Relations Board in certification 


case held to be abuse of court process. 


Quebec court holds worker 


in seasonal job not entitled to notice of termination at end of season 


An ordinary civil action commenced by 
a bus company has not been permitted to 
proceed on the grounds that the slow 
process of trial would have an injurious 
effect on labour relations. Ontario High 
Court has ruled that initiation of such an 
action “constitutes an abuse of the process 
of the Court.” 

The Quebec Superior Court has held that 
an employee engaged on a monthly basis 
in seasonal dredging operations was not 
entitled to notice of termination of employ- 
ment at the end of the season. 


Ontario High Court 


Civil Action Not Permitted to Proceed 
in Bus Company Certification Case 


On June 27, 1951, Mr. Justice Spence in 
the Ontario High Court granted the appli- 
cation of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board for a stay of proceedings initiated 
by Hollinger Bus Lines Limited. This bus 
company had sought an injunction to 
restrain the Board from dealing with an 
application of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees for certification as bar- 
gaining agent of the company’s employees. 

The case arose out of a ruling of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board issued on 
March 10, 1951, in which the board held 
that the application for certification was in 
order and should be proceeded with. The 
board in its reasons for decision stated that 


the Hollinger Bus Lines Limited entered ~ 


into a _ collective agreement with the 
Hollinger Bus Lines Employees’ Associa- 
tion on December 138, 1949 which, by its 
terms, was to remain in effect until January 
31, 1951. On September 28, 1950, however, 
the parties to that agreement, without 
obtaining the consent of the board to 
terminate the existing agreement, executed 
a new agreement which was to replace it, 
effective from October 4, 1950, and was to 
remain in force until January 31, 1952. 
On December 11, 1950, the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Railway and 


Motor Coach Employees of America 
applied to the board for certification as 
bargaining agent for the employees of 
the Company. The board held hearings 
to determine whether the application for 
certification was in order. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Act provides that an 
application for certification may only be 
made where an existing agreement has been 
in effect for 10 months and not more than 
12 months. 

At the board hearing, the company con- 
tended that the board had no jurisdiction 
to decide this case because it involved a 
question of law. The board held that it 
“must of necessity assert authority to inter- 
pret and apply the provisions of the Act,” 
adding: “We fail to see how we could 
effectively discharge our function under the 
Act if we had not ‘that right.” 

Secondly, the board dealt with the com- 
pany’s argument that the agreement of 
December 13, 1949, continued to be goy- 
erned by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, 1948, after the 1950 Act came into 
force on September 1 of that year. Being 
for a specific term of more than one year, 
the agreement was one which, under the 
earlier legislation, might be terminated by 
the parties at will. The board held that 
the agreement was in operation on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950 and, on and after that 
date, could be nothing other than a collec- 
tive agreement under the current and 
applicable statute, the Labour Relations 
Act, 1950. 

Finally, the company contended that the 
provision of the Act that a collective agree- 
ment must operate for its full term unless 
the consent of the board is obtained did 
not apply to their agreement because it was 
to operate for more than a year. The 
Board held that Section 37 (3) was appli- 
cable to all agreements. It reads as 
follows :— 

A collective agreement shall not be 


terminated by the parties before it ceases 
to operate in accordance with its proyi 
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sions or this Act without the consent of 

the board on the joint application of the 

parties. 

Therefore, the board found that by virtue 
of this section, it was not open to the 
company and the Employees’ Association, 
the parties to the collective agreement of 
December 13, 1949, to terminate that 
collective agreement before its normal 
expiry date without the consent of the 
board. 

The board further found that the appli- 
cation for certification by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees was timely under Sec- 
tion 40 (3) of the Act, which allows an 
application for certification as bargaining 
agent to be submitted to the board after 
10 months and before 12 months of the 
term of the current collective agreement 
have elapsed. The board was accordingly 
prepared to proceed with the application. 
The bus company then brought an action 
in the High Court against the board asking 
for certain declarations and an injunction 
to restrain the board from dealing with 
the certification application. The board 
thereupon applied to the Court for a stay 
of proceedings. 

The court allowed the board’s motion. 
Mr. Justice Spence, in his reasons for 
judgment, stated that the main ground on 
which counsel for the board sought to have 
the action stayed was that an action against 
the board in these circumstances was an 
abuse of the process of the court and the 
court should refuse to deal with it. Any 
claim for relief should rather be put forward 
in the form of an application for prohibi- 
tion and certiorari. It was stressed that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board is a full- 
time board sitting almost continuously, with 
a staff and with a procedure designed to 
deal expeditiously with the complicated 
problems of labour relations, and to permit 
this action to proceed through pleadings to 
trial would delay the due process of the 
board and very deleteriously affect the 
efficient management of labour relations in 
the province. 

His Lordship held that the court had 
jurisdiction to stay the action, and cited 
Haggard v. Pélicier Fréres in which Lord 
Watson said :— 

Their Lordships hold it to be settled 
that a court of competent jurisdiction has 
inherent power to prevent abuse of its 
process, by staying or dismissing, without 


proof, actions which it holds to be 
vexatious 
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The question to be determined, continued 
Mr. Justice Spence, was whether the issu- 
ance of the writ of summons initiating an 
action against the board was such an abuse 
of the process of the court as to justify 
staying the action. He concluded that :— 


The relief claimed by the respondent, 
in so far as its request for an injunction 
is concerned, may be asserted in an appli- 
cation for certiorari and prohibition and 
that an alternative method of asserting 
that right by the issuance of a writ does 
not exist. Moreover, I am convinced that 
the initiation of the slower and less 
summary method of the trial of an action, 
with its possibly very serious consequences 
in the administration of the labour rela- 
tions in this and other industries, does, 
under the circumstances, constitute an 
abuse of the process of the court which 
the court should prevent. 


In discussing the two procedures, he 
pointed out that the issue upon an 
application for certiora7i would be a simple 
one: “Did the board act beyond its juris- 
diction?” An affirmative answer to that 
question would afford complete relief. 

Mr. Justice Spence also found that the 
company was not entitled to maintain an 
action for the declarations asked for in the 
writ, one of which was a declaration that 
the new agreement was merely an amend- 
ment to the previous agreement and there- 
fore subject to the 1948 Act. He held that 
an action for a declaration apart from the 
injunction would be a declaration without 
any incidental relief and therefore a declara- 
tion “in the air”. 

He accordingly granted with costs the 
board’s application for a stay of proceed- 
ings. Hollinger Bus Lines Ltd. v. Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, [1951] 4 DLR, 47. 


Quebec Superior Court 


Seasonal Worker not Entitled to Notice 
of Termination at end of Season 


The Quebec Superior Court in session at 
Rimouski on January 20, 1951, dismissed 
the action of an employee who had been 
engaged in dredging operations at Ste. Anne 
des Monts, in which he claimed $226 as 
wages in lieu of notice of dismissal. The | 
court held that, since he was engaged in 
a seasonal occupation, the contract of 
employment was terminated automatically 
at the end of the season and that the 
usual requirement for notice of dismissal 
did not apply. 

The plaintiff based his claim on Article 
1642 of the Civil Code, arguing that it - 
requires that one month’s notice be given — 
before termination of a contract which is 


on a monthly basis. He was hired by the 
defendant company in April, 1949, and after 
July 16 was employed as driver with a 
monthly salary of $200. Dredging opera- 
tions were suspended on September 30 and, 
after the equipment had been dismantled 
in preparation for. the winter, all employees 
except one guard were dismissed on October 
27. The plaintiff claimed one month’s 
wages, in addition to wages for the period 
from October 27 to November 1, on the 
ground that his monthly contract had been 
broken without notice. 

In giving his reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice Savard stated that the dredging 


was a seasonal operation which had to be 
discontinued in the autumn when wind and 
the strong current of the river made the 
work difficult and dangerous. Seasonal 
workers, for instance woodsmen engaged in 
chopping trees or floating logs, are well 
aware that their employment will end when 
the season is over. The court held that, 
even though the plaintiff's contract was 
on a monthly basis, it ended automatically 
when the season’s work was completed. 
The action was dismissed with costs. 
Deraiche v. The J. P. Porter Co. Ltd., 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] 
CS. Montreal, Nos. 7 and 8, 311. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Recent military leave regulations for prevailing rate employees and 
Government ships’ officers provide for reinstatement in employment 


Most notable of recent regulations are 
the following :— 


Under new Dominion regulations, prevail- 
ing rate employees and Government ships’ 
officers who have enlisted in the armed 
forces after July 5, 1950, and who serve 
for three years or less are entitled to rein- 
statement in employment upon discharge. 


In Quebec, a blanket increase of 10 per 
cent in the minimum rates fixed by General 
Order 4, covering most unorganized workers 
in the Province, has been put into effect. 


Barbering has been declared a designated 
trade under the British Columbia Appren- 
ticeship Act. 


DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


Amendments were made to the pilotage 
by-laws of the Quebec District by an 
Order in Council (P.C. 5171) of October 3, 
gazetted October 24. As before, all steam- 
ships of 1,500 tons net tonnage and over, 
other than passenger steamships employed 
in voyages on the St. Lawrence or Saguenay 
Rivers which do not extend below the 
eastern limits of the Quebec District, are 
required to pay pilotage dues. The amend- 
ment provides that ships of from 1,500 to 
2,500 tons regularly employed in voyages 
within the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
River St. Lawrence below Montreal which 
do not engage the services of a pilot need 
only pay pilotage dues at half the pre- 
scribed rates. 
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A further amendment exempts altogether 
from the payment of pilotage dues steam- 
ships not exceeding 2,500 tons gross tonnage 
which are registered in any British country, 
and which are engaged in voyages between 
Ontario and Quebec or between ports in 
Quebec and ports in the United States 
situated on the St. Lawrence River or on 
the Great Lakes. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


The Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations—P.C. 6190, December 6, 1949— 
(L.G., 1950, p. 224) were amended to allow 
new employees who have worked overtime 
during their first week of employment to 
be paid at overtime rates. The amend- 
ments, effective from July 1, 1951, were 
approved by P.C. 5299 on October 3 and 
gazetted October 24. . 

The general provision for the payment of 
overtime work to prevailing rate employees 
is that no employee may be paid at the 
overtime rate of one and one-half times 
the normal rate unless he has already 
worked at least 48 hours during the week 
at his normal rate of pay. By a new 
section, 10 (2), an employee who begins 
work after the first day of the work week 
may be considered, for the purpose of 
calculating his overtime during his first 
week of employment, to have worked the 
normal number of hours on the days of 
that week on which he was not yet 
employed. 
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Military Leave Regulations 


Military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government Ships’ 
Officers, established by P.C. 5740 of October 
29, gazetted November 14, provide for the 
reinstatement in employment of employees 
who, after July 5, 1950, enlist in the Special 
Force or in the regular forces and serve for 
three years or less. 

With respect to ‘these two classes, the 
regulations make similar provision to that 
made by the 1951 Veterans Benefit Act, 
which applies the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1946, to persons enlisting 
in the armed forces after the outbreak of 
the Korean War. 

A Government employee in either category 
is to be considered as on leave of absence 
without pay, and has the right to return 
to his position or to an equivalent position 
in the public service after his discharge 
from the forces. At the time of his enlist- 
ment, he is entitled to be granted and paid 
for any unexpired vacation leave. If, after 
his enlistment, a wage or salary increase, 
which is effective retroactively, is author- 
ized for his occupational classification, the 


employee is to be paid the additional, 


amount due to him for work done during 
any period before his enlistment to which 
the increased rate applies. 

Permanent employees, temporary em- 
ployees who have qualified by competitive 
examination, temporary employees entitled 
to veterans’ preference and employed before 
January 1, 1948, or those without veterans’ 
preference but employed before January 1, 
1945, are eligible for these benefits. The 
regulations do not apply, however, to any 
employee who does not return to his job 
within six months of his discharge. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of barbering has been added 
to the list of trades to which the Appren- 
ticeship Act applies by an Order in Council 
of November 9, gazetted November 15. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


Amendments to the regulations under this 
Act, approved October 23 and gazetted 
November 1, allow a seven-day “period of 
grace” for the payment of hospital insur- 
ance premiums, and reduce the period 
during which persons are ineligible for 
benefits as a result of being late in paying 
their premiums. 

Payment of the required premium may 
now be made up to the seventh day of 
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the hospital insurance period to which the 
premium is applicable without any subse- 
quent loss of benefits. Payment during 
the seven-day period of grace will not, 
however, entitle the person to benefit for 
those days of the current hospital insurance 
period before the date of payment. 

The regulations provide, as before, that 
if the premium is not paid on or before 
the due date, benefits are withheld for a 
stated period. This period has now been 
reduced from a month to 14 days. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


The sections of the general public health 
regulations dealing with disease control 
have been repealed and replaced by new 
regulations (42/51) filed November 7 and 
gazetted November 17. The sections of 
particular interest to labour, are unchanged 
and are summarized below. 

The Minister of Health and Public 
Welfare is authorized to order periodic 
medical examinations for employees in any 
industry where they may be exposed to 
some unusual industrial hazard. The min- 
ister, at the request of a medical officer of 
health, may also order the periodic physical 
examination of persons whose occupation is 
such that they would constitute a danger 
to public health if they were infected with 
any communicable disease. 

When a case of communicable disease 
requiring isolation occurs on premises con- 
nected with a store or other place of 
business, it must be quarantined until the 
case is terminated and the store or living 
quarters have been disinfected under the 
supervision of the local medical officer of 
health. However, business may be con- 
ducted as usual provided the premises in 
which the case occurs are effectively sealed 
from the store and the employees live at 
another address during the quarantine 
period and do not come into contact with 
the patient, attendant or any article from 
the quarantined premises. 

No person suffering from open tuber- 
culosis is permitted to work in any indus- 
try, tobacco factory or business in which 
food or tobacco is prepared or offered for 
sale and no person in charge of such an 
industry may permit or authorize any 
person suffering from open tuberculosis to 
work on the premises. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has increased by 10 per cent all wage rates 
set by Order 4, 1942, which applies gener- 
ally to unorganized workers in industrial 
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and commercial establishments. The 
amendment was approved by O.C. 1195 on 
October 25 and came into effect on 


November 3. The last general increase in 
minimum wages under Order 4 was made 
on December 16, 1950 (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 247), when rates were raised by 20 per 
cent. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


The list of hospital services for which 
payment may be made under the Act 
during the calendar year 1952 was approved 
by Order in Council 1965/51 on October 26 
and gazetted November 3. The benefits to 
be provided for beneficiaries both in 


Saskatchewan hospitals and in hospitals 
outside Saskatchewan are the same as those 
in effect for 1951. 

The services for which payment is made 
include public ward accommodation, oper- 
ating and caseroom facilities, surgical 
material, X-ray and other diagnostic pro- 
cedures, physiotherapy, anaesthetic agents, 
drugs, and certain endocrine and vitamin 
preparations. ; 

The maximum benefit which may be paid 
outside Saskatchewan for a beneficiary is 
an average of $5 a day for not more than 
60 days, except under certain circumstances. 
No payment may be made for a patient in 
a mental hospital, sanatorium, or hospital 
providing treatment for arthritic and rheu- 
matic conditions. 


Gustave Francq, Labour Pioneer, Passes 


With the passing of Gustave Francq on 
January 2, Canada has lost a leading figure 
in the labour field. Mr. Francq, who had 
reached the age of 81, was identified with 
organized labour for over half a century. 

In an editorial tribute, The Gazette of 
Montreal said: “No man, certainly no man 
in the Quebec scene, has contributed more 
to the dignity of labour than did Gustave 
Francq during a long and fruitful life which 
ended yesterday after a span of 81 years. 
He had been identified with organized 
labour for more than 60 years. He was 
active during some of the most turbulent 
periods of labour history, usually in a key 
position where he might have been sub- 
jected to criticism from two directions. It 
does not seem too much to say that in all 
that time and through all of that turmoil 
he never lost the confidence either of the 
workers or the employers. . 

““Gus’ Francq was a sound, resolute, 
intelligent and honourable man who gave 
unsparingly of himself to the cause to 
which his life was dedicated. His contribu- 
tions were great and his loss to the 
community is a real one.” 

A native of Belgium, Mr. Francq came 
to Canada as a boy in 1887 and worked 
for some time in Quebec City as a typo- 
grapher. In the following year he joined 
the International Typographical Union as 
an active member. His career as a labour 
leader began when he lost his job because 
of his union activity, am event which 
occurred many times. 
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Mr. Francq rose to prominence in the 
labour movement when in 1909 he was 
elected as an officer of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council, where he occupied 
successively the posts of ‘president and 
secretary. As such, he took a keen interest 
in municipal affairs. He was a member of 
the commission entrusted with the drafting 
of the Charter of the City of Montreal, 
and subsequently launched a campaign in 
favour of the adoption of a borough goy- 
ernment in that city. 

In his capacity of chairman of the 
Quebec executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, he played an important 
part in the shaping of labour and social 
legislation in Quebec. He worked to get 
wage legislation and served as the first 
chairman of the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Commission. 

When the Quebec Federation of Labour 
was founded in 1937, Gustave Francq was 
elected as its first secretary, which office he 
held until 1941, when he was replaced by 
his grandson, Marcel Francq. 

Mr. Francq was the author of many 
works on labour topics. When he started 
his own printing business 36 years ago, he 
launched The Labour World, one of the 
oldest labour publications in Canada. 

On many occasions Mr. Francq repre- 
sented Canadian labour abroad, including 
conferences of the International Labour 
Organization. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 760, November 9, 1951 


Held: (1) That the action of the contract 
miners in withdrawing from work “en masse” 
when offered new terms of employment did 
not constitute a voluntary separation, but a 
stoppage of work due ta a labour dispute 
within the meaning of Section 89 of the Act 
inasmuch as they took no steps to finalize 
their separation but kept in touch with the 
employer through a negotiating committee 
and waited for a satisfactory settlement. 


(2) That the Jact that the stoppage of 
work coincided with the beginning of the 
dispute was immuterial to the issue. 

(3) That the statutory authorities under 
the Act are nol concerned with the merit 
:-of.a labour dispule, even if there is a ques- 
tion. that a statute has been or is likely to 
be violated. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
“was employed in a coal mine as a contract 
“miner from 1949 to February 5, 1951, when 
‘he was put on short-time work. On February 
9, 1951, he filed a short-time claim, which 
was allowed. 

In April, 1951, two stoppages of work 
took place at the mine within three weeks 
of each other; each time the claimant lost 
his employment. (The circumstances which 
brought about those stoppages are described 
in the Umpire’s conclusions.) As the insur- 
ance officer was of the opinion that the said 
stoppages of work were due to a labour 
“dispute, he disqualified the claimant under 
‘Section 39 of the Act. 

“* The claimant appealed to a’ court of 
referees; which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union of which the claimant is a 
member appealed to the Umpire on the 
ground that there had been no labour 
dispute at the mine. 

A hearing before the Umpire was attended 
by representatives of the union and the 
Commission. 


Conclusions.—1It is not disputed that the 
claimant lost his employment on April 2 
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and April 23, 1951, by reason of a stoppage 
of work at the mine at which he was 
employed. 

The question I am asked to decide is 
whether those two stoppages of work were 
due to a labour dispute. 

According to the facts and submissions, 
a delegation from the union went to see 
the manager of the mine on April 2 in 
order to find out why the contract miners 
had been paid at a datal rate of $8.02-per 
shift for the week ending March 30, instead 
of on a tonnage basis as provided for in 
the contract. The manager refused to 
discuss the matter with the delegation and 
the men did not work that day pending 
clarification of the situation. On ‘the follow- 
ing day, April 8, the manager refused to 
let the contract miners go down into the 
mine. On April 18, and after negotiations 
had taken place between a union repre- 


sentative and the company, the miners 


agreed to go back to work but at a datal 
rate of $8.90 instead of $8.02. 

The men worked three days. Then, on 
April 23, they were called to the office and 
were told they would have to stay in the 
mine until they cleaned up the wall regard- 
less of the time it took. The men refused, 
contending that the contract called for an 
8-hour day subject to emergency and there 
was no emergency in this instance. 

On this evidence it is clear that. there 
was a dispute between the management and 
the employees and it is equally clear that 
that dispute first concerned the question of 


-wages and later the hours of work. As 


the dispute was connected with the condi- 
tions of employment, it was a labour 
dispute within the meaning of the Act. 
That the stoppage of work coincided with 
the beginning of the dispute is immaterial 


to the issue. Although a labour dispute is 


usually preceded by negotiations, it does 
not. mean that the absence of negotiations 
before a stoppage of work is conclusive 


evidence that the said stoppage is not due 


to a labour dispute. | 
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It was argued before me on behalf of 
the union that there was a breach of con- 
tract on the part of the employer and that 
the proposed conditions of work were 
unsuitable as well as contrary to The Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

It has been stated in many previous 
decisions of the Umpire that the statutory 
authorities under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act are not concerned with the merit 
of a labour dispute. I would add that the 
question of whether a statute has been or 
is likely to be violated is often a matter of 
opinion, and I do not feel that it is within 
the province of the statutory authorities 
under the Act to determine such a question. 

It has also been contended that this case 
involved a voluntary separation “en masse”. 

As pointed out by the Chief Claims 
Officer, a voluntary Separation has as its 
objective a final severance of the rela- 
tionship between the employer and the 
employees and as a result the employer 
fills the vacancy and the employee seeks 
employment elsewhere. 

On the other hand, in a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute, there is no final 
separation contemplated. The employee 
keeps in contact with the employer either 
personally or through a committee or his 
union representative and his intentions are 
to return to his employer as soon as the 
differences are adjusted. 

In the present case the miners by con- 
certed action withdrew from work. They 
took no steps to finalize their separation 
but rather waited until matters could be 
arranged; they were at all times prepared 
to go back to work provided the dispute 
could be settled satisfactorily. 

Under the circumstances the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 761, November 9, 1951 


Held: (1) That a bratticeman was not 
directly interested in a labour dispute 
which related only to the terms and condi- 
tions of employment of the contract miners 
at the mine at which he was employed, 
although it meant loss of work for him and 
his hours of work or his wages could be 
brought under review in the light of the 
settlement reached. 

(2) That the fact that the claimant was 
a member of the union, the officials of which 
were bargaining on behalf of the contract 
miners was not in itself conclusive evidence 
of his participation in the dispute within 
the meaning of Section 39 (2) of the Act. 

(3) That the mere fact that the claimant 
was engaged in a type of work the con- 
tinuance of which was dependent on the 


performance of another type of work by 
other employees, did not make him a 
member of the same grade or class as those 
other employees. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
had been employed as a bratticeman in a 
coal mine since 1936 when, on October 23, 
1950, the contract miners, numbering about 
90 out of a working force of approximately 
350, refused to work because the company 
had rejected the union’s demand that they 
be provided with car pushers. Other 
employees on the shift, including the 
claimant, were then told by the company 
to go home as there was no work for them; 
later on that day the claimant filed a claim 
for benefit. 


On October 29, the union held a meeting 
at which it was decided that a general strike 
of all the mine workers would be called the 
next day. The general strike did take place 
on October 30 and it terminated the follow- 
ing day. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from October 23, 1950, to October 
31, 1950, under the provisions of Section 39 
of the Act. The claimant appealed to a 
court of referees which unanimously upheld 
the insurance officer’s decision. 


The union appealed to the Umpire, 
stating in part as follows:— 


We do not feel that these workmen 
should be disqualified from the receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance for the days in 
question. There was no labour dispute at 
the time, for the period October 23, to 
October 28, 1950, these workmen were out 
of work, because the company sent them 
home as there was no work available at 
the mine. 

On October 29, 1950, the members of 
the Miners’ Union had a meeting regarding 
the condition then existing in the mine, 
and it.was then agreed that if the com- 
pany refused to put the car-pushers on, 
the miners would go out on strike, and 
therefore the company was contacted, and 
the company refused to engage car-pushers 
so a strike followed, this labour dispute 
commenced on Monday, October 30, 1950. 


Representatives of the Commission and 
of the union appealed before the Umpire 
and made representations. 


Conelusions.—It is admitted that the 
claimant, who is a bratticeman, lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute, when the 
contract miners refused to work on October 
23, 1950. It is also admitted that following 
a general meeting of the union on Sunday 
October 29, 1950, the claimant as well as 
all the other mine workers engaged in a 
strike against the company. 
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The question to decide is whether the 
claimant was entitled to relief from the 
disqualification imposed by virtue of sub- 
section (1) of Section 39 of the Act for the 
period from October 23 to October 28, 1950. 

In order to be relieved from such 
disqualification the claimant had to prove 
that he was not:— 


(1) directly interested, or 

(2) participating in, or 

(3) financing the labour dispute which 
caused the stoppage of work and that 
he did not belong to a grade or class 
of workers any of whom were; 

(4) directly interested, or 

(5) participating in, or 

(6) financing the dispute. 


I am satisfied from the evidence before 
me that the claimant was not directly 
interested in ‘the dispute, as it related only 
to the terms and conditions of employment 
of the contract miners. He was interested 
to the extent that it meant loss of work 
for him and his hours of work or his wages 
could be brought under review in the light 
of the settlement reached; but this is not 
the kind of interest envisaged by Section 
39 (2). 

Did he participate in the dispute prior 
to October 29? 

The evidence does not indicate that the 
claimant, during the period from October 23 
to October 28, made any positive or nega- 
tive act of participation in the dispute. 

It has been contended, however, that 
union membership was, in this case, by 
virtue of the theory of agency indicative 
of participation. 

In many previous decisions of the Umpire 
it has been held that union membership is 
not in itself a conclusive indication of 
participation within the meaning of Section 
39 (2). Union membership, however, might 
be evidence of participation and the weight 
to be attached to such evidence varies 
according to the other circumstances or 
factors present. As to the theory of agency 
it must go beyond the realm of the mere 
fact of union membership and because an 
individual joins a union it does not mean 
that he gives, zpso facto, a general mandate 
to its officials to act on his behalf in all 
matters. 


In this case, the dispute concerned the 
interest of only a portion of the member- 
ship and the officials of the union were 
prosecuting the dispute on behalf of that 
portion only. 

I have perused the Constitution of the 
United Mine Workers of America which 
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applies to District ...., and nowhere can I 
find therein enlightenment as to what is the 
agreement of the members on matters 
pertaining to labour disputes and whether 
they have to be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the members whosé interests 
are not directly involved. On the other 
hand, it seems significant that it was only 
after the merit of the contract miners’ 
action was submitted to a meeting of the 
membership of the union’s local that a 
general strike was declared; thus the infer- 
ence is to be drawn that the officials felt 
they had no advance authorization to act 
for the whole membership thereof. 


Under the circumstances, I consider that 
to hold that the claimant was a participant 
in the dispute would be to make union 
membership alone conclusive evidence of 
participation which would be contrary to 
the intent of the Act as well as to the 
already established jurisprudence. 


The question of financing within the 
meaning of Section 39 (2) has not been 
raised in this case and there is no indica- 
tion on file that the claimant either on his 
own or through his union “financed” the 
dispute. 

It has been contended by the Chief 
Claims Officer of the Commission, however, 
that the claimant’s functions at the mine 
as well as those of all the other mine 
workers could be assimilated to a part of 
a “production line” which is inter-dependent 
and which requires all of its sub-divisions 
to function in order that it might work 
effectively; that mine employees, like the 
workers on any production line, constitute 
one grade or class and that therefore the 
claimant belonged to a grade or class of 


_ workers some of whom are directly inter- 


ested or participating im the dispute. 

In the opinion of the Commission’s repre- 
sentative, “the division and sub-division of 
production line workers can only lead to 
a situation where whole factories may be 
tied up by a break in the production chain 
authorized and backed by the union which 
controls the entire line”. 

The Act does not give any clear indica- 
tion of the meaning and application of the 
terms “grade” or “class”, and I would 
seriously hesitate before considering to 
extend them to a whole group of workers 
forming an assembly line, when only a 
portion of those workers is directly inter- 
ested in a dispute. 

If we were to accept the Chief Claims 
Officer’s contention, it would set up a rule 
that the nature of the employing establish-— 
ment determines the class of workers 
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employed there. In other words, when any 
kind of a labour dispute arises at an estab- 
lishment engaged in mass production, the 
employees at such plant would be precluded 
by the rule from ever showing that they 
are not in the same grade or class as any 
of the other workers who may be partici- 
pating in, financing, or directly interested 
in the dispute. 

There are innumerable ways of grading 
or classifying workers and the basis upon 
which the extension of the terms “grade” 
or “class” must be fixed relates not only 
to the nature of the occupation but also to 
the nature of the issue in dispute. 

In my opinion, no hard and fast rule 
must be laid down. Each case must be 
studied on its own merit, keeping in mind 
that these terms should be construed to 
prevent tthe payment of benefit from oper- 
ating as a subsidy of any labour dispute 
and, at the same time, to permit the pay- 


ment of benefit to those workers who have 
no interest or concern in the dispute. 

I readily endorse the following remarks 
made by the British Umpire in decision 
BU-608 wherein he discusses the terms 
“orade” or “class”: “It seems to me that 
the intention of the Act is to exclude from 
benefit, in addition to the workers who are 
directly interested, those who are indirectly 
interested by reason of the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment being the same 
as the persons who are directly interested”. 

In the present case the evidence does 
not indicate that the claimant’s terms and 
conditions of employment were the same 
as the contract miners’, nor does it indi- 
cate that the underlying purpose of the 
contract miners’ strike was to strengthen 
the entire group or class of employees at 
the mine in their bargaining effort. 

Under the circumstances, the appeal is 
allowed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for October, 1951* show considerable increase in cases of 
recorded unemployment over previous month and same month last year 


In October, the number of cases of 
recorded unemployment across Canada in- 
creased considerably compared with the 
previous month and with October of 1950. 

The monthly report on the operations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows 
that during October, initial and renewal 
claims totalled 82,902, as compared with 
62,456 in September and 62,243 in October, 
1950. The most marked increase in claims 
took place in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, where the adoption of short-time 
working schedules or the occurrence of 
temporary lay-offs continued in the textile 
and automobile industries. 

A total of 128,373 persons had unemploy- 
ment registers in the live file on October 31. 
Of these, about 25,000 were short-time 
claimants in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during October totalled 77,358, of which 


*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 


61,172 were entitled to benefit, and 16,186 
were not. Claims disallowed numbered 
6,653, while 12,482 disqualifications were 
imposed (including 2,949 disqualifications on 
revised claims). Among the chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,880 cases; 
“not unemployed” 3,499 cases; “not capable 
of” and “not available for work” 1,044 cases. 


A total of 46,102 claimants began receiv- 
ing benefit on either initial or renewal 
claims during the month, compared with 
38,181 in September and 33,772 in October, 
1950. Reflecting the situation in Ontario 
mentioned above, the number commencing 
the receipt of benefit in this province in- 
creased from 8,487 in October, 1950, to 
18,390 this month. 


Benefit payments for October amounted 
to $3,901,854 in respect of 1,567,172 com-. 
pensated days, compared with $3,456,965 in 
respect of 1,378,344 days in September. In 
October, 1950, $3,570,904 was paid in com- 
pensation for 1,540,670 unemployed days. 
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During the week October 27-November 2, 
72,267 beneficiaries received $955,883 as com- 
pensation for 384,654 unemployed days, 
compared with 64,256 beneficiaries, $845,822 
and 338,556 days for the week September 29- 
October 5. Benefit payments for the week 
October 28-November 3 amounting to 
$858,376 were made to 65,682 persons in 
respect of 369,286 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week October 27-November 2 was 
$2.49, compared with $2.50 for the week 
September 29-October 5, and $2.32 for the 
week October 28-November 3, 1950. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during October, 1951, insurance 
books were issued to 4,061,164 employees 
who had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1951. This was an 
increase of 99,282 during the month. 

As at October 31, 1951, employers regis- 
tered totalled 243,935—an increase of 98 
since the end of September. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLETS 
ON TRADES 


Now being prepared: 

e Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering 

e Carpenters 

e Bricklayers and Stone Masons 

e Plasterers 

e Painters 

e Plumbers 


e Machinists and Machine Operator 

e Sheet Metal Workers 

e The Printing Trades 

e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 
e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

e Electricians 

e Optometrists 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, Electronics, 
and Non-professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa : 


November 951 


The usual seasonal decline in agricultural and construction 
employment was in progress during November in most parts of 
the country but logging operations in both Eastern and Western 
Canada were maintained at an unusually high level. Continued 
high activity was characteristic of base metal mines. _In manu- 
facturing, there was increasing employment and production in 
the producers goods industries during the month, but consumer 
goods industries were subject to lay-offs and short work-weeks. 


In manufacturing industries, continuing 
expansion during November in the heavy 
industry and defence sectors was offset by 
reduced production in consumer goods 
industries. Labour requirements were gen- 
erally not heavy during November but 
employers were prepared to engage skilled 
tradesmen. Some industries were finishing 
off their season’s activities and releasing 
workers. 


Processing of fruits and vegetables was 
mainly completed; sawmills in the east 
were closing down for the year. The 
shingle industry in British Columbia was 
reportedly operating at about 35 per cent 


of capacity, as reduced seasonal demand . 


from builders further depressed conditions 
in the industry. 


A heavy program of factory construction 
was underway, particularly in the chemical, 
aircraft and parts, and primary iron and 
steel industries. Plant completions in 1951 
created an estimated 15,000 new jobs and 
the heavy carryover of industrial construc- 
tion into 1952 will result in employment 
requirements of at least 10,000 additional 
workers. On the other hand, nearly 30,000 
factory workers were on a short work week 
in November and some 7,500 had been laid 
off indefinitely from the automobile indus- 
try and about 3,700 from household appli- 
ance plants in the period from May to 
November. 


Logging operations were at the peak 
period of activity during November, with 
the largest labour force in the history of 
the industry employed. In British 
Columbia, woods work continued active as 
the industry was striving to make up for 
the summer-long closure because of drought 
conditions. The supply of unskilled labour 
in the province was adequate but there 
were a few openings for top-skill men. 
Weather conditions were favourable during 
most of the month, although high level 
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_An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from 


the National Employment Service, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


closures were beginning. Men laid off from 
this work were quickly absorbed in lower- 
level operations. The provincial tree 
planting program, which had employed 
several hundred men, was completed during 
the month. 

In eastern Canada, logging camps were 
generally adequately staffed by the end of 
November and the condition of extreme 
labour shortage which had existed since 
early summer was eased. Hirings were 
heavy during November and employment 
in the industry increased by an estimated 
10 to 15 per cent. At the end of the 
month, vacancies existing were for experi- 
enced cutters only, in most cases. 

Construction work was drawing to a close 
during the month, with road-and railway 
construction workers being laid off first. 
There was an increase in the number of 
construction workers registering for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits during Novem- 
ber. The total number of applications 
registered with the National Employment 
Service in construction occupations in- 
creased from 13,600 to 25,400 during the 
month. About 35 per cent of these were 
classified as unskilled construction workers 
and the remaining skilled trades included 
large groups of carpenters (8,800), painters 
(3,900), and plumbers and _ steamfitters 
(1,100). 

There was an upward trend in workers 
seeking employment in retail trade during 
November, especially women looking for 
casual work. Hirings were not as heavy 
as last year and some stores did not hire 
Christmas staff until the second week of 
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December. November was a disappointing 
month for many retailers, who reported 
careful buying and slow movement of con- 
sumer durable goods in particular. These 
conditions were reflected in a slow labour 
market. Applicants for sales employment 
with the National Employment Service in- 
creased from 8,600 to 9,500 during the 
month. About 75 per cent of these appli- 
cations were from females. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Atlantic region, the employment 
picture during November was one of in- 
creasing job applications, reflecting the 
seasonal slackening in agriculture, construc- 
tion and some manufacturing. The gradual 
release of workers, beginning in October, 
gained momentum with the advent of 
winter. The level of employment, although 
reduced from the previous month, was 
higher than at the same period last year 
and the outlook for the winter is one of 
optimism. Good prices for pulpwood are 
encouraging self-employment for agricul- 
tural workers supplementing their farm 
income. The end of the potato harvest, 
the chief cash crop in Prince Edward Island, 
released workers for woodswork in Anticosti 
island and New Brunswick. 

With the opening of winter port activity 
along the eastern seaboard, seasonal unem- 
ployment was kept from reaching any 
serious proportion. Water and rail trans- 
portation were opening up, and the demand 
for seamen and longshoremen continued 
through the month. 


Construction activity, although holding 
up well and with bright prospects for the 
winter in many areas, showed signs of 
tapering off as road and highway construc- 
tion and some building projects became 
completed. A gradual release of construc- 
tion labour and carpenters, beginning in 
October, increased in tempo during Novem- 
ber, contributing to the growing labour 
surplus. 

Extensive pulpwood and lumber cutting 
continued but the demand for woods 
workers slackened as camps became fully 
staffed. The market for pit props con- 
tinued to improve and activity in lumber 
and pulp cutting compared favourably with 
last year. Milling employment will create 
jobs to absorb some of the surplus labour 
pool when saw-mills open up after the 
freeze-up. 

Fishing and fish processing plants through- 
out the region were generally stable, some 
areas showing improvement over the 
previous month. Food plants, however, 
‘were less active, as indicated by increased 
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registrations of food processing workers 
with the National Employment Service. In 
the Halifax area, fish catches were average; 
whereas along the Nova Scotia south shore, 
the fish rum was small. Lobster, however, 
the most important fishery in the Yarmouth 
area, will boost employment and income as 
the season gets under way in December. 
While the end of deep sea fishing brought 
about lay-offs in several localities, a heavy 
run of small fish kept processing plants 
along the Fundy shore of New Brunswick 
working full time. 


Base metal mines in Newfoundland and 
all mines in the Cape Breton area and on 
the mainland of Nova Scotia continued to 
operate steadily. Coal production in Minto 
is the highest in the history of the area 
and there appears little likelihood that the 
shortage of hand-pick coal miners will 
disappear. 


A heavy volume of production and 
sustained employment appears likely to be 
maintained this winter in the primary iron 
and steel industry. Material shortages 
continued to delay shipbuilding but have 
not had any adverse effects on the employ- 
ment level. Extensive ship repair work at 
Saint John, Liverpool and Halifax will 
assist In minimizing unemployment for the 
winter. Most manufacturing plants in the 
region were operating at peak capacity, 
although heating equipment and agricul- 
tural implements experienced the usual 
seasonal slackening. The only shortage of 
labour in the region was among certain 
skilled trades in the Halifax area. 


The month of November saw an accel- 
eration of the seasonal release of workers 
from agriculture, fishing, railway mainten- 
ance, shipbuilding, quarrying, construction 
and some phases of manufacturing in the 
Quebec region. By the end of the month 
there were over 13,000 more active job 
applications filed with offices of the National 
Employment Service in the region than at 
the beginning, a rise that took the current 
level slightly higher than was last year’s 
at the same time. Seasonal lay-offs were 
augmented by further staff cut-backs in 
consumer goods manufacturing—primarily 


in textile products, clothing, leather prod- - 


ucts, rubber products, and furniture and 
appliances—and shortened work weeks 
became still more common in the textile 
and leather industries during the period. 
The full impact of these adverse tendencies 
is obscured in the statistical picture by 
continuing hirings for aircraft production, 
the winter tourist season and woods work. 

The most prominent feature of the 
November labour market im Quebec was 


the sustained demand for bush workers, 
despite the large numbers already employed 
in the woods. There was also, however, 
a continuing demand for experienced 
miners, both in the metallic mining areas 
of northwestern Quebec and in the asbestos 
districts of the Easterm Townships; wuhile 
shortages of skilled machinists, toolmakers, 
die setters and machine shop workers 
persisted in heavy industrial centres. 
Expanded vocational and apprenticeship 
training programs may be needed to help 
meet the demand for these skills. 

In addition to the usual seasonal staff 
cuts in meat packing and dairy products, 
and to the unseasonally low levels of 
activity and employment in textile and 
leather products, reduced consumer demand 
for cigarettes brought lay-offs to the 
tobacco products industry in Montreal and 
Quebee City. At the same time, the sea- 
sonal pick-up in the staff requirements of ’ 
retail trading establishments was slower 
than in previous years. On the other 
hand, the aircraft industry continued to 
expand gradually; while the booming pulp 
and paper industry set new production 
records and expansion of facilities is 
planned, including a mill in Quebec City 
and a dormant mill in the Chicoutimi area 
is to be re-opened shortly. 

During November, the normal slackening 
of outside work in Ontario swelled the 
volume of full- and part-time unemploy- 
ment that has been caused by the decline 
in consumer goods manufacturing. In these 
industries the combination of high inven- 
tories and reduced demand, aggravated in 
some lines by increased imports, resulted 
in further reductions in the production of 
automobile parts, textiles, electric appli- 
ances, radios, furnaces and hardware. The 
resulting lay-offs, together with the normal 
release of workers from seasonal industries, 
caused a substantial rise in the number of 
job applications registered with the National 
Employment Service. By December 1, the 
total, at 72.900, was 57 per cent greater 
than at December 1, 1950. Geographically, 
the impact of these developments was 
greatest in the areas in which the manu- 
facture of textiles and consumer durables 
predominates, notably Windsor, Oshawa, 
Kitchener, London, Cornwall and Galt. In 
other areas the steadily increasing produc- 
tion on government contracts, industrial 
development or construction for the armed 
forces were important factors in offsetting 
the usual increase in unemployment. The 
following table summarizes the changes that 
have taken place in the labour market areas 
in Ontario:— 
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Number of Areas 


Dec. 1 Nov. 1 
Substantial labour surplus.. nil nil 
Moderate labour surplus.. 5 2 
Shght labour surplus...... 27 19 
Balanced labour market.... 29 40 


During the month moderate surpluses of 
workers developed in three additional 
areas; eight more areas had slight labour 
surpluses. In slightly less than half the 
number of labour market areas the supply 
and demand for workers was in approxi- 
mate balance at the beginning of December. 

Snow and freezing temperatures had their 
usual effect on the level of activity in the 
Prairie region. Since agriculture consti- 
tutes 44 per cent of the regional economy, 
in terms of manpower, the close of harvest- 
ing operations has a greater proportional 
effect here than in other parts of the 
country. Of the thousands released, some 
were absorbed into logging operations and 
others retired from the labour force or 
moved to the Pacific region; but there 
were many who contributed to the numbers 
seeking urban employment for the winter. 
Additional activities which closed partially 
or completely included road construction, 
railway maintenance and rural electrifica- 
tion programs. 

As a result of these developments, job 
applications at NES offices increased sharply 
during the month. The total, however, was 
considerably fewer than that of last year. 
At the end of November there were 27,100 
registrations, and on the basis of past 
experience this number may be expected to 
exceed 40,000 before spring. By how much 
it exceeds this figure depends om several 
factors, of which the income received by 
farmers is probably the most important. 


The wheat crop of the Prairie provinces, 
now placed at 531 million bushels, is the 
major item in what promises to be a 
record income year for western farmers. 
Preliminary estimates place the gross value 
of field crops at over one billion dollars, 
40 per cent greater than last year’s prelim- 
inary total. However, a substantial part 
of this income is represented by unthreshed 
grain (about 30 per cent, chiefly in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta), and the full realiza- 
tion of the production estimate depends on 
the extent to which the grain escapes injury 
from long exposure to the weather. The 
resulting delay in grain marketing, and the 
consequent interruption to the flow of 
income into the area, has been further 
aggravated by the late harvest, which has 
shortened the normal fall period of grain 
movement and caused congestion at storage 
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points. At the same time, the high propor- 
tion of graim that requires drying has 
reduced the flow of grain through terminals. 
As a result, the amount of wheat marketed 
up to the middle of November was 10 per 
cent lower than last year, despite the record 
crop. 

Two alternative sources remain to the 
farmer to augment his fall income. The 
first of these is the net surplus in the 
1950-51 wheat pool, amounting to $105 
million. The distribution of final payment 
cheques was begun in October and was to 
be completed before Christmas. At the 
same time, legislation was passed in 
December which made it possible for a 
farmer to borrow up to $1,000 with unhar- 
vested grain as security. ‘These sources will 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
relatively high level of business activity 
that the region presently enjoys. 

Employment in manufacturing has been 
relatively well maintained, particularly in 
the Lake head district. Demand for news- 
print exceeds possible production, and plans 
are being made for expansion. Delays in 
re-tooling and a scarcity of skilled workers 
has prevented any further expansion of 
employment in aircraft and shipbuilding 
firms. Because of the absence of any large 
scale furniture or appliance manufacturing, 
the fall im consumer demand for durables 
and ‘semi-durables has had less effect in 
this region than in Ontario. However, its 
effect om clothing and fur industries has 
been only partially offset by government 
contracts, with the result that considerable 
numbers have been laid off or put on short 
time. 


During November, production in the 
Pacific region recovered from the disloca- 
tions caused by the long summer drought 
and resumed its normal pattern. Residual 
effects were apparent in the sale of dairy 
herds because of the poor hay crop, and 
the continued shutdown of smaller sawmills 
because of log shortage. These factors, 


together with a number of strikes, con- 


tributed to an increase in unemployment 
during the month but, on the whole, the 
rise could be attributed chiefly to seasonal 
influences. The close of the packing and 
canning season, the slowdown in construc- 
tion and snow in some interior logging areas 
were the main causes of the upturn in 
unemployment. 

Although the domestic market for lumber 
is somewhat slack, shipments to the United 
Kingdom are far behind schedule. In an 
attempt to build up depleted log inven- 
tories before the winter shutdown, logging 
camps on Vancouver island and the coastal 
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mainland were operating at capacity. Snow- 
fall had comparatively little retarding effect 
during the month. With the exception of 
key skills, demand for labour was light 
because the long period of unemployment 
this summer and the impending winter 
shutdown reduced the amount of labour 
turnover. Some small sawmills remained 
closed but all the larger firms were on 
normal production schedules. Shingle mills, 
however, shut down earlier than usual this 
year, reflecting the sharp decline in housing 
construction. 


About 850 workers in Vancouver, and 
many in other parts of the province, were 
directly or indirectly affected by a strike 
of brewery workers, which begam October 24 
and terminated December 7. Workers 
employed in the distribution of beer in 
many centres were laid off pending the 
resumption of deliveries. 

These influences are reflected in the 
number of job applications at National 
Employment Service offices, which increased 
from 22,450 to 30,680 during the month. 
It is notable that the level of applications 
is about the same as that of last year, 
while the labour force has increased by 
10,000. The year-to-year increase in 
employment in the region is the result 
of both current and past industrial expan- 
sion. Important employment increases have 
taken place in shipbuilding, transportation 
and pulp mills. Defence contracts for 
ships, the extension of the PGE railway 


-and the completion of two pulp mills have 


been chiefly responsible for an increase of 
4,500 in these three industries. Expansion 
currently in progress has resulted in an 
increase of 2,800 in building construction. 
The largest programs now underway are the 
Alean project (employing about 2,500 men) ; 
a pulp mill at Elk Falls (800 men); hydro 
developments at Jones Lake, Campbell 
River and Waneta (C.M. & S&S. project); 
doubling the capacity of the Columbia 
Cellulose mill at Prince Rupert; and base 
metal developments in many parts of the 
region. The expansive influence of these 
projects have been partly offset by the 
decline in home building. 

A considerable part of the increase in 
employment has been made _ possible 
through immigration. During the first nine 
months of this year over 9,600 immigrants 
entered the province, a substantial increase 
over the same period last year. At the 
moment, the seasonal slackening of activity 
has reduced the capacity of the region to 
absorb immigrants, but from all indications, 
the demand for this type of worker will 
increase in the spring. 


- Working Conditions 


The Clothing Industry, October 1950 


Continuing upward trend in wages and further progress in the general 
working conditions in the clothing industry are shown by 1950 survey. 
Overall wage increase approximately three per cent during the year 


A continuing upward trend in wages and 
further progress in general working condi- 
tions in the clothing industry is apparent 
from the results of the 1950 Survey. The 
overall increase in wages during 1950 was 
in the vicinity of 3 per cent. Important 
among the conditions of work in the cloth- 
ing industry is the growing predominance 
of the 5-day week—in most cases one of 
40 hours’ duration. A substantial increase 
is also noted in the proportion of employees 
who can become eligible for extended vaca- 
tion periods as their term of employment 
increases. 


In the following article there are certain 
differences in the subdivisions of the indus- 
try used in discussing wage rates as com- 
pared with those used with regard to 
working conditions. Differences in manu- 
facturing techniques imply differences in 
occupational structure. Wage rates in this 
article are, therefore, dealt with only in 
specific subdivisions of the main clothing 
groups.! 

In the analysis of working conditions in 
the clothing industry, returns from 840 
establishments, employing 62,000 workers, 
were used. 


1From the men’s clothing group for in- 
stance, three sub-groups are extracted for 
wage rate statistics—men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats, work clothing, and shirts. 
Such items as the normal work week, vaca- 
tions with pay, statutory holidays, etc., are 
shown for the men’s clothing industry as a 
whole. 


Wage rates in the manufacturing of 
women’s clothing are shown separately for 
women’s and misses’ coats and suits, and 
women’s’ and misses’ dresses. Women’s 
clothing as a whole, and a children’s cloth- 
ing group, are used for working conditions. 
Knit goods and miscellaneous clothing are 
included only in the analysis of working 
conditions. However, fur goods, on which 
there is a paragraph on wages, is one of 
the constituents of the miscellaneous cloth- 
ing group. The article attempts throughout 
to be as specific as possible concerning 
industry titles. 


Geographically, the distribution of these 
non-office employees is as follows :— 


Atlantic Provinces......... 1,442 

Qilebecs. saseucw eases sae te 2,287 

C)RPATIOMMER ede ts ane Sere eiechrease 23,514 

MMiamithovavste vt ote hertonisees: 2,931 

Other Provinces........... 1,743 
WAGE RATES 


Of six industries in the clothing group, 
only one, work clothing, showed a sub- 
stantial increase in wage rates between 
October, 1949, and the same month in 1950. 
Modest increases occurred in the men’s 
and boys’ suits and overcoats, shirts, and 
fur goods industries. Average wage rates 
were unchanged in women’s and misses’ 
dresses and there was a slight decrease 
in women’s and misses’ coats and suits. 
Because of the prevalence of piece-work in 
the manufacture of all types of clothing, 
there is frequently a wider variation in 
straight-time earnings from year to year 
and between regions in any one year than 
in industries where time rates are more 
common. In this comparative study, the 
term “wage rate” is used for convenience 
although “straight-time average hourly 
earnings” would be a more precise designa- 
tion in view of the importance of piece 
rates. 


Information in this section is pre- 
pared from data obtained in the annual 
survey of wage rates and working 


conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department 


of Labour. Employers 
were asked to report on wage rates 
(straight-time earnings for  piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 
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The indexes of average wage levels for 
1949 and 1950 in terms of rates in 1939 as 
100 are as follows:— 


Men’s Clothing 


Per cent 
1949 1950 change 
Men’s and _ boys’ 
suits and over- , 
COR TSIM obese Aes 207.0 216.0 4.3 
Work clothing.... 205.8 228.7 eee 
Me lnintiSumtayscvara s seers 228.0 230.8 iP? 


Women’s Clothing 


Women’s and 
Misses’ coats and 
210.8 203.8 —3.4 


Misses’ dresses.. 213.4 213.3 0.0 


Miscellaneous Clothing 


Fur goods........ 206.6 215.2 ALD 

Summaries of occupational wage rates as 
they existed at October, 1950, for each of 
these six industries are given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs :— 


Men’s Clothing 


Men's and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats— 
Wage rates for nine occupations were 
studied for this industry, which is largely 
confined to Quebec and Ontario, more 
particularly to Montreal and Toronto. 

For the male occupations, industry-wide 
averages ranged from $1 an hour for under- 
pressers to $1.41 an hour for pocketmakers. 
Of the two female classes, finishers averaged 
70 cents an hour; sewing machine operators, 
75 cents. Average wage rates in Ontario 
were higher than those in Quebec by 
amounts ranging from three to 87 cents an 
hour, depending on occupation. Rates per 
hour in Montreal were higher than those 
for the province of Quebec by four to ten 
cents and those in Toronto higher than the 
Ontario averages by one to 13 cents. 


Work Clothing—Four occupations were 
covered in the analysis of wage rates in this 
industry. Canada averages were as follows: 
cutters, male $1.10; finish pressers, male, 96 
cents; final examiners, female, 50 cents; 
and sewing machine operators, female, 68 
cents an hour. Rates in Ontario were 
higher m most cases than those in Mani- 
toba or Quebec. Using the occupation 
cutter as an example, the average wage 
rates in these three provinces were, $1.16, 
$1.10 and $1.05 an hour. 


Shirts—A comparative study of occupa- 
tional wage rates in this industry showed 
that cutters, the only male job category 
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covered, averaged $1.06 an hour. Finish 
pressers, sewing machine operators and final 
examiners, -all female, received an average 
of 70, 62 and 55 cents an hour respectively. 
Ontario rates were higher than those in 
Quebec by amounts ranging from 15 to 
27 cents per hour, depending on the 
occupation. 


Women’s Clothing 


Women’s and Misses’ Coats and Suits — 
Four occupations were studied and these 
were analysed separately for each of the 
four principal manufacturing centres— 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. The general wage structure of this 
industry was the highest in the clothing 
group. On a Canada basis, straight-time 
average hourly earnings for the four occu- 
pations selected were, cutters, male, $1.58; 
finish pressers, male, $1.74; finisher, female, 
88 cents; and lining makers, female, $1.01. 
Wage rate levels were highest in Montreal 
and lowest in Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Women’s and Misses’ Dresses—Finish 
pressers, male, averaged $1.82 an hour 
across Canada, which was 35 cents per hour 
higher than cutters, the only other 
important group of male workers. Of the 
women workers, finish pressers averaged 
$1.26 an hour; sewing machine operators, 
95 cents; and finishers, 79 cents. 

Average wage rates were calculated separ- 
ately for Montreal and Toronto as-most of 
the Canadian dress industry is located in 
these two. cities. Rates were considerably 
higher in Montreal than in Toronto for 
finish pressers, both male and female, and 
somewhat lower for the other three 
occupations. 


Miscellaneous Clothing 


Fur Goods—For Canada as a whole, the 
average wage rate of male fur cutters was 
$1.73 an hour, which exceeded that for fur 
sewing machine operators by 16 cents. 
Blockers, the only other male occupational 
category covered, were paid a much lower 
average rate of $1.08 an hour. Of two 
female occupational classes, fur sewing 
machine operators and finishers, the former 
averaged $1.04 an hour and the latter 89 
cents. 

Wage differentials between provinces were 
not as marked as in most of the other 
clothing industries, particularly for female 
workers. Rates were on the whole some- 
what lower in Winnipeg than in the two 
other important manufacturing centres, 
Montreal and Toronto. 2a 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The Normal Work Week (Table I) — 
Normal weekly hours ranged from 40 to 
45 for 90 per cent of the plant workers in 
the clothing industry. Forty-two per cent 
of the workers were on a 40-hour week, 15 
per cent on a 44-hour week and 17 per 
cent on a 45-hour week. About 16 per 
cent of the plant workers were. reported 
working longer than 45 hours. 

In the Atlantic provinces, 40 per cent of 
the workers were on a 44-hour week, in 
Quebec 35 per cent on a 40-hour schedule, 
in Ontario 45 and 31 per cent were on a 
40- and 45-hour week respectively. In 
Manitoba, 85 per cent of the plant workers 
were on a 40-hour week and in the other 
western provinces, 76 per cent were on 
this same weekly schedule. 

Over 90 per cent of the employees in 
the children’s clothing division and a similar 
proportion of those in the manufacturing 
of women’s wear were in establishments 
where 44 hours or less was the normal work 
week. In the men’s clothing industry about 
85 per cent of the employees were working 
44 hours or less and in the knit goods 
division of the industry, slightly more than 
two-thirds were on a normal work week of 
from 45 to 48 hours. In those establish- 
ments manufacturing other types of cloth- 
ing, the largest number of workers, 45 per 
cent, was on a 40-hour schedule. 

No significant change is noted in the 
normal work week during the year pre- 
ceding October 1950. About 84 per cent of 
the workers were reported on a 5-day week 
in 1950, about the same proportion as in 
1949. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate paid for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours. Most 
of the workers were in establishments which 
did not have or did not report any policy 
covering payment for work on Sunday. 
Establishments employing almost one-third 
of the workers reported extra pay for 
Sunday work; 19 per cent of the workers 
in these plants were paid time and one-half 
and 10 per cent were paid double time. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for although not worked, establish- 
ments employing 20 per cent of the workers 
paid time and one-half, those employing 27 
per cent paid double time and those 
employing 11 per cent, double time and 
one-half. 

- Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II). 
—More than 90 per cent of the workers in 
the clothing industry received an initial 


vacation of one week and about 8 per cent 
two weeks, in both instances usually after 
a year or less of employment. 

Establishments employing about 61 per 
cent of the workers in the clothing industry 
increased the vacation period as the term 
of workers’ employment continued. Forty- 
seven per cent of the workers had their 
vacation. period increased to two weeks, 
usually after 5 years or less of employment, 
12 per cent to three weeks, generally after 
20 to 30 years of service, and 2 per cent 
were granted other periods of vacation. 

In each region a maximum vacation of 
two weeks was predominant, although in 
Ontario about one-quarter of the workers 
could become eligible for a maximum vaca- 
tion of three wecks. 

Of those workers in the clothing industry 
who could become eligible for a vacation 
of three weeks, most were employed in 
establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of men’s clothing and knit goods. In the 
men’s clothing division of the industry, the 
largest group of workers were required to 
have 20 years of service before they were 
entitled ito a vacation of three weeks; and 
in the knit goods division, the service 
requirement for 3 weeks’ vacation was 25 
years for a greater number than any other 
service period. The*proportion of workers 
who could become eligible for a vacation 
of three weeks rose from 8 per cent in 
1949 to nearly 12 per cent in 1950. 


Statutory Holidays (Table III)—Some 
statutory holidays were observed by all 
establishments covered in this analysis. 
About 80 per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which observed from 5 to 9 
holidays with the largest group of workers 
in those observing 8 days. 

In the Atlantic provinces, two-thirds of 
the workers were in establishments which 
observed 8 or 9 holidays. In Quebec there 
was considerable variation in the number 
of days observed, 29 per cent of the workers 
observing 5 or 6 days, 35 per cent 7 to 9 
days and 28 per cent 10 or more holidays. 
In Ontario, 70 per cent of the workers were 
in plants which observed 8 holidays and 
in Manitoba, 89 per cent were in those 
which observed from 7 to 9 days. In the 
other provinces 38 and 32 per cent of the 
workers were in establishments observing 
7 and 9 days respectively. 

Highty-three per cent of the workers in 
the clothing industry were paid for some or 
all of the holidays observed and two-thirds 
of the total number were employed in 
establishments paying for 3 to 8 days. 

There was considerable variation in the 
number of holidays paid for between 
regions as well as within them. One-half of 
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the plant workers in the Atlantic provinces 
were paid for 6 or 8 holidays. In Quebec, 
22 per cent of the plant workers were paid 
for 3 days and one-quarter for 5 days. In 
Ontario, 36 and 27 per cent of the workers 
were paid for 6 and 8 days respectively. 
The largest group of workers in Manitoba, 
41 per cent, was paid for 7 statutory holi- 
days and in the other westerm -provinces 
about the same proportion of workers was 
paid for 7 days. 

The largest groups of workers in the 
children’s clothing division were paid for 3 
and 6 holidays, im the men’s clothing divi- 
sion 5 and 6 days, in the women’s clothing 
division 3 and 5 days and in the knit goods 
division 6 and 8 days. The largest group 
of workers engaged in the manufacture of 
other types of clothing was paid for 4 days, 
although a substantial number were paid 
for 5, 6 or 8 holidays. 

Rest and Wash-up  Periods.—Rest 
periods were common in the clothing 
industry with 71 per cent of the workers 
employed in plants which permitted periods 
for relaxation. Of these workers, 8 per 
cent were allowed a single 10-minute period 
each day and 11 per cent one 15-minute 
period. Fifty-three per cent were per- 
mitted two 10-minute periods and 20 per 
cent two 15-minute periods daily. 


Wash-up periods were permitted to less 
than a third of the plant employees in the 
industry (most of whom were in estab- 
lishments which allowed two periods). The 
largest groups of workers were in plants 
which permitted two 5-minute periods each 
day. 

In detail, information on rest and wash-up 
periods is as follows:— 


Number and Number of Employees 


Duration of Rest Wash-up 

Periods Periods Periods 

One period of 

By ace ene hoe ee ees 41 1,795 
LO Pocus then eee 3,276 317 
TBARS. ce ees 4,794 90 
Other specified 

DCTIOUS: 5 Utiete/tty ate 58 375 
Two periods of . 

BS ier 319 7,064 
Qt otare waster eletate 23,128 1,859 
Thee ea ees 8,583 740 
Other specified 

DEVIGAS so. ache 753 2,807 
Other periods........ 837 896 
Informally permitted. 2,175 3,500 

Tobalss ere a 43,964 19,443 

Not allowed or no in- 
formation reported. 17,953 42,474 
Total: sserase es 61,917 61,917 


The Food and Beverages Industry 


Wages in the food and beverages industry increased about 5 per cent 
in the year ending October, 1950. Working conditions also improved 
More workers than ever before enjoyed shorter hours, more holidays 


Wages in the food and beverages indus- 
try increased about five per cent in the 
year ended in October 1950. Working 
conditions also showed improvement: 
greater proportions of workers were enjoy- 
ing a shorter work week, more liberal 
annual vacations, more paid statutory holi- 


_ days and other so-called “fringe” benefits 


than shown from previous surveys. 
Although this article deals with both 

wages and working conditions, the nature 

of the data in each case does not permit 


identical industrial subdivisions. Because 
of occupational differences between indus- 
trial groups, data for wages are limited, in 
some cases, to selected industries within the 
broader groups.t 


1This obtains in the following groups: 
eanning and preserving, grain mill products, 
bakery products, beverages and wmiscel- 
laneous foods. In the dairy products group, 
this situation is reversed: retail distribution 
of dairy products is included in the wage 
statistics but not in those for working condi- 
tions. The meat products group is identical , 
for both wages and working conditions. 
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WAGE RATES 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing 


An increase in wage rates of six per cent 
occurred in this industry between October, 
1949, when the index on a base of 1939 as 
100 stood at 231-1, and October, 1950, when 
a level of 245-2 was reached. 

Of 18 occupations covered in the analysis 
of wage rates in this industry, ten could be 
defined as production occupations, four as 
non-production and three as maintenance. 
The remaining job category was that of 
labourer. Siders (floormen) were the 
highest paid of the males on production 
work, averaging $1.39 per hour for Canada 
as a whole: pork cutters, the lowest paid, 
receiving $1.17. Labourers, the lowest paid 
male employees in the industry, averaged 
$1.06 per hour. The two female classes 
covered, bacon wrappers, and linkers and 
twisters, were paid am average of 88 and 92 
cents respectively. 

Regional variations in wage rates are not 
as marked as in most industries, with 
workers in Quebec and Ontario averaging 
a few cents less than the national figures 
and those in Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia a few cents more. 


Dairy Products 


Eighteen occupations were chosen as 
being representative of the various classes 
of workers employed in this industry. 
Among the production occupations, the 
Canada average wage rates ranged from 
$42.32 a week for pasteurizer operators to 
$32.04 for packaging operators. Of the 
non-production workers, route salesmen 
were the highest paid, at an average of 
$49.86 a week, and janitors the lowest, at 
just over $37. The average rates for 
maintenance classes were among the highest 
of the 18 occupations covered in the study, 
varying from $47.88 for garage mechanics 
to $38.88 for stablemen. Labourers aver- 
aged $37.08 per week. 

Regionally, wage rates varied as much as 
$16 per week between the different prov- 
inces. Generally highest in Ontario and 
British Columbia, rates for these provinces 
were frequently exceeded by those paid in 
Toronto when statistics for the latter were 
shown separately. Rates in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec were generally 
well below the national average whereas 
those for Montreal, when segregated, were 
only slightly below the Canada figures. 
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Canning and Preserving 
(Fruits and Vegetables Only) 


Canada average wage rates were deter- 
mined for 13 occupational classes in the 
canning and preserving of fruits and vege- 
tables industry. Statistics were compiled 
for the three most important provinces 
engaged in these activities, namely, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. The work is 


_ seasonal for most workers employed in this. 


industry. 

Stationary engineers and mechanics were 
the two highest paid classes of workers in 
the industry, averaging $1.05 and $1.01 an 
hour, respectively. Cooks were the highest 
paid production workers, averaging 84 cents: 
om a national basis. The equivalent rate 
for labourers was 71 cents and that for 
female employees, such as inspectors and 
checkers, machine operators, packers, and 
peelers, ranged from 56 to 65 cents an hour. 

The regional pattern of wage rates in 
this industry can best be illustrated by the 
rates for labourers, which averaged 58 cents: 
an hour in Quebec, 71 cents in Ontario and 
83 cents in British Columbia. For the 
numerically important women workers, the 
rates for packers indicate a similar regional 
variation with average rates of 43, 62 and 
63 cents per hour for the same three prov- 
inces. Most of the women employed in this: 
industry are paid on a piece-work basis. 


Grain Mill Products 


(Flour Mills Only) 


Wage rates for nine selected occupations. 
in flour mills across Canada were studied. 
Of the production workers, bolter operators: 
averaged $1.11; grindermen, $1.07; purifier 
operators, $1; and packers and sewers, 97 
cents per hour. Three maintenance classes, 
millwrights, oilers and sweepers, received 
an average of $1.18, 95 and 93 cents per 
hour, respectively. Shippers averaged 98. 
and labourers, 89 cents. 


Bakery Products 


Occupational wage rates were~ analysed 
for two industries in the bakery products: 
group, namely: (1) biscuits and crackers,. 
and (2) bread and other bakery products. 

In the first-named industry, the wage 
index rose from 233-8 in 1949 to 243-4 in. 
1950 or am increase of 4-1 per cent. For 
bread and other bakery products, the 
equivalent index numbers were 202:5 and’ 
213-9 and the increase, 5-6 per cent. 

The wage rates of 15 occupations were 
covered in the biscuits and crackers indus-- 
try, of which 12 were production jobs. Of 
the male production workers, dough mixers. 
were the highest paid, with a national: 


Tat alt aeons 


average of 97 cents per hour, and General 
Bakery Helpers, at 76 cents, the lowest. 
In the non-production and maintenance 
categories, mechanics averaged $1.13 per 
hour, shippers, 90 and truck drivers, 89 
cents. Of the-three female occupations, 
wrapping machine operators received 73 
cents am hour, general helpers 66 and 
packers, 62 cents. 

Seventeen occupations were studied in 
bread and other bakery products, com- 
prising 12 production and five non-produc- 
tion jobs. Bench workers were the highest 
paid male production employees, averaging 
$1.15 per hour, and general bakery helpers 
the lowest, receiving 76 cents. Of the non- 
production workers, stationary engineers 
received $1.15 an hour, stationary firemen, 
89 cents, truck drivers, 88 and shippers, 86. 

Route salesmen, who are most frequently 
paid on a weekly salary plus commission 
basis, averaged $53.66. 

Female workers engaged in the unskilled 
occupations of general bakery helper, 
wrapping machine operator, and cake icer 
were paid comparable rates which averaged 
63, 61 and 60 cents per hour, respectively. 


Beverages 
(Malt Liquors Only) 

Average wage rates in firms manufactur- 
ing malt liquors increased from a level of 
199-7 in 1949 to 210-4 in 1950, in terms of 
1939 as 100. This represents an advance of 
5:4 per cent during the year. 

Canada average wage rates for skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled bottle shop 
workers ranged from $1.18 to $1.08 per hour 
and for the three skills of brewhouse 
workers, from $1.23 to $1.13. Apart from 
skilled bottle shop and brewhouse workers, 
the three other skilled occupations, sta- 
tionary engineer, bottling mechanic, and 
cooper, received $1.32, $1.28 and $1.28 per 
hour respectively. 

Wage rates levels were highest in Ontario, 
second-highest in Manitoba and lowest in 
the Maritime Provinces. Average rates in 
Montreal were a cent or two higher than 
those for Quebec province as a whole, 
whereas rates in Toronto averaged as much 
as 12 cents an hour higher than those for 
all Ontario breweries covered. 


Miscellaneous Foods 


(Confectionery Only) 

The index of wage rates for confectionery 
rose from 192-5 to 208-3 between October, 
1949, and the same date in 1950, an in- 
crease of 8-2 per cent. 

Five male and five female job classifica- 
tions were covered in this comparative 


“groups were working 45 hours or more. 


study. For'male workers, an average rate 
of 97 cents for candymakers was the highest 
reported, and 76 cents per hour for candy- 
makers helpers, the lowest. Among women 
workers, the range of rates between the 
highest and lowest paid occupation was 
considerably less, varying from 65 cents for 
wrapping machine operators to 53 cents per 
hour for fancy packers, hand. A pronounced 
regional pattern of wages was shown to 
exist, with Ontario rates generally three to 
five cents higher than the national averages. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The geographical distribution of the 
96,127 workers employed in 1,007 estab- 
lishments used in this analysis of working 
conditions in the food and beverage indus- 
try is as follows:— 


Atlantic Provinces:........ 10,011 
Quebec’: fice. oases 19,068 
Ontarid vin 5, eee 42,615 
Prairie Provinces.......... 13,469 
British Columbia.....4...% 10,964 


The Normal Work Week (Table I)— 
Nearly 60 per cent of the workers im the 
food and beverages industry were working 
45 hours or less and two-thirds of the 
remainder were on a 48-hour schedule. 
Eleven per cent of the total workers in the 
industry were on a normal work week of 
more than 48 hours with about three- 
quarters of these workers employed by 
establishments in the canning and preserv- 
ing division of the industry. 

One-quarter of the workers in the 
Atlantic provinces and Quebec and 45 per 
cent in Ontario were working 44 hours or 
less. In the Prairie Provinces, 87 per cent 
of the workers were on a weekly schedule 
of less than 44 hours and in British 
Columbia, 83 per cent were on a normal 
work week of 40 hours. 


The largest groups of workers in the meat 
products, grain mill products and beverages 
divisions of the industry were working a 
normal week of 44 hours or less while in 
the other major divisions, the largest 


The tendency towards the lessening of 
weekly hours is indicated by the fact that 
in 1950 about 51 per cent of the employees 
were working 45 hours or more as cone 
to 55 per cent in 1949. 


The proportion of workers in ie food | 


and beverages industry on a 5-day week 
rose from 40 per cent in 1949 to 45 per 
cent in 1950. The most significant change 


took place in the meat products division | 


of the industry: 39 per cent of the workers 
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in this group were reported on a 5-day 
week in 1949 while 66 per cent were 
reported on this shorter work week in 1950. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. 


Just over one-third of the plant woikers 
were in establishments which did not have 
any policy covering payment for work on 
Sunday. About 60 per cent of the workers, 
equally divided, were employed in estab- 
lishments which paid time and one-half 
or double time for work on Sunday or the 
seventh working day of a continuous 
operation. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for though not worked, double time 
was paid by establishments employing one- 
third of the employees and double time 
and one-half by those employing one- 
quarter of the workers in the industry. A 
substantial number of workers (11 per cent) 
was paid time and one-half for work on 
paid holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II). 


' —All but three per cent of the plant 


workers in the industry were employed in 
establishments which reported a vacation 
with pay policy. 

Of those workers in plants reporting a 
vacation with pay policy, 88 per cent 
received an initial vacation of one week 
and just over 11 per cent, two weeks, 
usually after a year or less of employment. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the employees 
in the food and beverages industry could 
become eligible for a longer vacation after 
increased periods of employment. Estab- 
lishments employing 39 per cent of the 
workers increased the vacation period to 
two weeks, generally after five years or less 
of employment. In those employing another 
39 per cent, the vacation period was in- 
creased to a maximum of three weeks, 
usually after 15 to 25 years of service. 

In the meat products division of the 
industry, 92 per cent of the workers could 
become eligible for a vacation of three 
weeks. Nearly two-thirds of the workers in 
the canning and preserving division and 
more than one-third in the beverages divi- 
sion could become eligible for this same 
vacation. In each of the other major 
divisions of the industry, less than a third 
of the employees were in establishments 
which made provision for a maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
proportions of workers who could become 


eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks. In 1949, 34 per cent of the workers 
were in plants which gave a maximum 
vacation of three weeks whereas in 1950 
the proportion rose to 39 per cent. 

Plant shut-down for the vacation period 
was reported by establishments employing 
one-fifth of the workers in the imdustry. 
Of these, nearly two-thirds were in plants 
closing for two weeks, usually during the 
summer season. 

Statutory Holidays (Table IIL) —Some 
statutory holidays were observed by estab- 
lishments employing 98 per cent of the 
workers in the food and beverages industry, 
with more than three-quarters of the 
workers employed in those observing from 
seven to nine holidays. 

Plants employing 88 per cent of the 
workers in the industry paid for some or 
all of the observed statutory holidays. 
Two-thirds of the employees were in those 
which paid for seven to nine holidays. 

Ninety-two per cent of the workers in 
the meat products division, 38 per cent in 
dairy products and 51 per cent in bakery 
products were paid for eight statutory holi- 
days. Eighty per cent of the workers in 
the grain mill products division were paid 
for seven to eight holidays, 86 per cent 
in the beverages division for seven to nine 
days and 70 per cent in the miscellaneous 
food division of the industry were paid 
for six to eight days. In the canning and 
preserving industry there was much varia- 
tion in the number of observed holidays 
paid for, with about 60 per cent of the 
workers being paid for four to nine 
statutory holidays. 

An increase is noted in the proportion of 
workers being paid for more statutory 
holidays; in 1950 nearly a 9 per cent 
increase is seen in the number of workers 
receiving pay for seven to nine holidays. 


Rest and Wash-up.—More than 80 per 
cent of the plant employees in the food 
and beverages industry were permitted 
recognized rest periods. The largest group 
of workers was allowed two 10-minute 
periods and the next largest, two 15-minute 
periods each day. 

One-third of the plant workers in the 
industry were allowed regular wash-up 
periods each day. About 30 per cent of - 
these workers were permitted two 5-minute 
periods and 21 per cent two 10-minute 
periods daily. : 
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Detailed information on rest and wash-up 
periods is given in the following table:— 


Length and Number of Employees 
Duration of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One period of 
OMMINUtES .. -1<'6 «6 a 1,696 
10 minutes ....... 1,440 841 
15 minutes. . .. 6s « 1,558 1,390 
Oiler Gotan Secsy cee 1,510 642 
Two periods of 
Less than 5 minutes. ee 1,910 
5 minutes ....... 166 9,495 
10 minutes ....... 43,1382 6,604 
L5¢mimnutes! .. 0... 22,587 1,015 
OtWereoiocrcr os hs re 2,190 1,147 
Other specified 
periods ......... 1,524 2,001 
Informally permitted. 1,016 4,675 
PLOta Sree creo 80,860 31,416 
Part of plant only... 1,461 196 
Not allowed......... 13,662 64,634 
Total ivan. 96,246 96,246 


Prices and the 
Cost of Living. 


Cost-of-Living Index, December 1, 1951 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from 191-2 to 191-1 
between November 1 and December 1, 
1951, the first decrease in 23 months. The 
previous decrease was recorded between 
December 1, 1949 and January 3, 1950, 
when the index declined 0-5 points. 

The latest movement of the index was 
accounted for by a slight recession in foods 
which overbalanced small increases in 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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clothing, and home furnishings and services. 
The food index moved from 250-2 to 249-3, 
as a result of decreases in meats, particu- 
larly pork, and eggs, which proved. of 
greater importance than a large increase in 
potatoes coupled with small advances in 
milk, butter and other vegetables. 

The clothing index rose from 214-6 to 
215-5, reflecting increases in men’s wear, 
notably suits, overcoats and sweaters. 
Widely scattered advances for furniture 
items, furnishings, floor coverings, hard- 
ware, dishes, electrical goods, laundry rates 
and telephone rates supported an increase 
in home furnishings and services from 199-9 
to 200-6. Indexes for fuel and light and 
miscellaneous items remained at 150-8 and 
144°9, respectively. Rents were not sur- 
veyed in. December and the index con- 
tinued unchanged at 144-8. 

From August 1939 to December 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
89-6 per cent. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1951 


The weekly index number for 30 indus- 
trial. prices at wholesale continued to 
decline in December to reach a level of 
284-7 by the week of the 21st. This 
compares with 286-2 for the week of 
November 30 and 280-9 for the month 
of December, 1950. 

Fractional commodity price declines were 
registered for wheat, oats, raw sugar, raw 
rubber, raw cotton, copper and tin, while 
various advances occurred for imported 
bituminous coal, steers and hogs. 

Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets firmed narrowly from 258-9 
to 259-4 between November 30 and 
December 21. This compares with 234-5 
for December, 1950. 

Both field and animal products raved 
up in the month ending December 21, 
the former gaining 0-1 to 191-0, as a result 
of increases for grains and hay which out- 
weighed decreases in eastern potato prices. 
Higher prices for livestock, butterfat and 
fluid milk overbalanced continued weakness 
for eggs to advance the animal products 
series from 326-9 to 327°8. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November, 1951* 


A decline in the number of existing work 
stoppages during the month, as compared 
with. October, resulted in a decrease in the 
total man-working days lost. Strike idle- 
ness in November, 1951, was also some- 
what lower than in November, 1950. The 
question of increased wages and related 
causes was a factor in 14 of the 18 
stoppages, causing 90 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, two arose over 
causes affecting working conditions, one was 
an inter-union dispute, and one was over 
the dismissal of a worker. Two stoppages 
with the greatest amount of time loss were 
brewery workers at New Westminster, 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., and paper 
and paper box factory workers, also at 
Vancouver. 

Preliminary figures for November, 1951, 
show 18 strikes and lockouts in existence, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book, 
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involving 8,617 workers, with a time loss 
of 38,315 man-working days, as compared 
with 28 strikes and lockouts in October, 
1951, with 6,388 workers involved and a 
loss of 49,318 days. In November, 1950, 
there were 19 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 14,165 workers and a loss of 49,477 
days. ; 

For the first 11 months of 1951 prelim- 
inary figures show 222 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 75,403 workers, with a loss of 
755,255 days. In the same period in 1950 
there were 155 strikes and lockouts, with 
191,023 workers involved and a loss of 
1,380,574 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in November, 1951, was 0°04 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-06 per cent in October, 
1951; 0°06 per cent in November, 1950; 
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0:08 per cent for the first 11 months of 


1951; and 0:15 per cent for the first 11 
months of 1950. 

Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, one was settled 
in favour of the employer, six were 
compromise settlements, and three were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. ,At the end of 
the month eight stoppages were recorded 
as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been. received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winni- 
peg, Man., which commenced on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerts from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
Gazette for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1951, was 156 and 17 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
’making a total of 173 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
-period there were 33,300 workers involved 
and a time loss of 109,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 156 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, 25, 
directly involving 3,700 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 57, 
directly involving 10,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; two directly involving 200 


workers, on questions as to working hours; 
29, directly involving 6,300 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 389, directly 
involving 6;800 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 1,500 workers on qués- 
tions of trade union principle; and one 
directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1951, 
show 440 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 240,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September, 1951, are 400 work stoppages, 
involving 200,000 workers and a time loss of 
2,400,000 days. 


New Zealand 


For the second quarter of 1951, figures 
show 41 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 9,438 workers, and causing a time 
loss of 110,504 man-days. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items — $< | $$$ | | | ——— 
Nov Oct Oct. Oct Oct Oct 
SOCAL PODULALION © \clentec at ceiee sil opios sate ns O00 ol savstecteats 13,893 13,845 13,549 11,975 11, 267, 
Labour Force— 
Givalian labour LOrc@N(h)), acciee statis s stele is) cleicia\sistele O00' 1: cachyeeme 5,421 5,324 5, 253 7 Tt 
IPETSONS:AVIELIODS ewes dq ch asec se feels sc 000'| esi sgenes 5,343 5,221 5,155 T t 
Male ics apace aa tetsatdienee cleleatane et ath orale 000 fice ase 4,197 4,107 4,012 tT tT 
ermBlo!(L) eaiiecs ceas aie «tok Me ein caters als 000 asceaneen 1,146 1,114 1,143 t 7 
BIN WOLKOTS (2) sscceelooe oie cletern celle fois afalane'e O00" llaccs-casiec 3,849 3,639 3,575 T T 
Persons without jobs and seeking work...... DOO s}o is cetersmiat 78 103 98 t tT 
Index of employment |(1939=100) 2. 5:56 Scie cis <vs|'s oe onic sia 186-0 177-1 170-5 T Tt 
USPTO ALLON. cidarciolhc ethic de eles) im cco gists. cities apo INGh sv cecobaeel hates hemeamers 5,771 7, 552 2,216 1,036 
(NGO MALES aires canine & cute cwieelc wet cms eis NGO. [icc alejdoitaced  ovcrerrerrcinsne 2,378 2,831 257 318 
Earnings and Hours— 
Total labour income...............-ee0s- $000,000: | nichicen ailments. « 736 663 t 7 
Per capita weekly earnings..............e0eeee8s te ae 51-52 45-88 43-46 il T 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing......... co er che 121-8 105-3 99-3 t t 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing....|..........- 41-9 42-9 42-7 T tT 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (2).........../..eeeeeeee 110-9 109-5 108-2 tT T 
Nationa! Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment 
CIstiol MONEY) Sesto ste telecs octets audelerans 000 155-5 131-0 133-1 143-0 62-4 T 
Unfilled vacancies, (1st of month) (8).......... 000 55-7 68-6 64-8 41-5 201-2 T 
Placements, weekly average. .........0+--.05- WOO sh a cmraaae 18-3 18-2 14-2 t Tt ’ 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (lst of month)........... 000 99-8 83-1 79+3 83-5 5-7 7 
Balance in-funde ues, eyo otnetics «cele oan $000, 000 764-4 751-5 625-8 576-9 235-7 t 
Price Indexes— 
Generaliwholesale (4). sczees con wie Doers Ue dreete se gekcemiemees 34 239-6 220-0 197-9 | (5) 130-6 | (5) 99-2 
Goapiohbl yang index: 4) cu.ta oc cee isetiseselersinsine’s 191-2 190-4 170-7 162-2 118-6 103-5 
Residential building materials (4)................. 289°3 290-8 260-4 227-1 | (5) 146-6 (5) 102-3 
Production— : 
Industrial production index (4) 210-7 185-9 193-7 117°8 
Mineral production index (¢).. 158-8 144-9 98-7 120-8 


Banking and Finance— 


5 
4 
a 
; 
Manufacturing index (4).... ‘ aida : ‘ 
Hloectrig POWer se assns nee este 2 ; 7 4,395 3,975 3,482 2,590 
Construction— 
Contracts awarded ...........00es0eecees 251-3 89-3 25-9 14-2 
Dwelling units, started.... Se oa ae 9-8 9-0 Tt tT 
completed... 9-5 9-1 yt 7 
under constru 70-0 61-0 T 
PIR TON Ge pases dee 6 siete a eels 205-8 166-0 154-1 85-8 
Steel ingots and castings..... 293-9 258-9 275-5 149-9 : 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle 119-3 155-6 132-8 98-7 
hogs. 397-8 418-1 609-1 425-9 
Flour production... 2-11 1-87 2-05 2-09 
WNeweprint (@).itscccess coe 456-4 435-7 258-3 281-0 
Cement producers’ shipmen 1-56 1-47 | (8) 0-88 | (8) 0-68 
Automobiles and trucks 35-6 28+1 13-2 11-3 
Gold.. 376°8 366-9 230-7 4331 
Copper 22-2 22-3 21-0 25-5 
ead 18-6 13-3 9-2 17-6 
Nickel 10-8 10-8 10-9 9-4 
Zinc.. ; 26-6 25-6 21-5 14-9 
aL eset Bate cin stiate castes ot Reale dat ones ze 1,816 1,930 1,532 1,799 
Crude petroleum :\i.c0; snakes on aemiee 2-98 2°06 0-88 0-82 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)..............)....e sees 375-0 339-7 314-8 202-4 132-0 
Retail trade............. 902-4 795-1 70463) | wore’ Faiciated atmestadintets ' 
Imports, excluding gold.. . 344-1 320-6 234-3 160-1 79-1 
Exports, excluding gold.................- $000, 000 : 371-0 315-2 269-1 314-0 90-4 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 000, O00 eee Salida eens 5,542 5,532 6,212 4,049 
Car loadings, revenue freight................+. 000 366-9 389-8 385°3 370°3 331-0 270-3 
Common stocks, index (#).. 174-0 183-3 145-4 114:3 86-2 96-6 
Preferred stocks, BUCKS )eenies ot eset cles sane 162-8 164-2 161-1 145-8 126-7 107-4 . 
Bond yields, Dominion, mdex (4) Veda ieee ee 107-8 105-7 92-0 89-1 97-0 111-9 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000, 000 10, 737 10,619 9,391 8,328 4,932 2,899 
Bank loans, current public................ $000,000 |.......... 2,893 2,449 2,213 954 952 »§ 
MONEY BUDDLY: cmgela stesso che scien s peas sae $000,000 }.......... 4,795 4,925 4,377 | (5) 3,153 | (5) 1,370 ; 
Circulating media in hands of public...... $000,000 |.......... 1, 256 1,187 1,18 2) (5) 281 
MTOASOSL US etre tg slate tercclyia' save vend. we wreiastensy $000,000!) ecsreeieten 3,539 3,738 3,190 | (5) 2,163 | (5) 1,089 


Norg.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

* Population figures given are as at June 1, for 1951, 1949, 1944 and 1939. 

t+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at August 18, 1951, August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949. Detailed figures 
for August 1951 will be found in table A4-A8 of the December issue of the LaBour GazeErTe. 

(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949, 

(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 

(5) Year end figures. 

(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments, 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source; Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult 


Adult 


Children 


Date Males | Females | Underig | 7°tel 

PED A CORA GON LOC 24.5 oo c.v sar Mules, o net Satecicle x Mh nti © «4 diatom 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
PEEL UCUAI Ch OOO OG crab cha sic. cto hctarsts:treieiv' to lipiere’s o) ose ab ofatays.e'e a ciated 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
IRMA ES CCEALGs LOG0-O4 toc wikis’: cle didciels tra;s od IRKs/ io ctu) SRriiabelos oe bw ae 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
PAA SACU ALALO LOGO OU; kis sd clehvis cared cielo’ agieteleseje tis a ele ie shes a aieblaete 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
PRM LV OTALO TL OTOMAS ook csc tie aa vena cecdia 4 naldletarcedastcc eves des 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
AHN US A Varo g LORD —10 cape ditas oe tietvsaistGls kia ieine ce eteievield €a a vee owe’ 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75,840 
TES LOTT Rab ee COR ne Geen Oe SESS nEe eee eee 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 

1950— 
(OLR FOS DST: = ng Ge 4 iy OR SCORE Cat TORE cc RET EEE oar oe 2,378 2,025 1,368 6,771 
EP OME GATR RRBs aS wicicdo.v du c.c Ghia ob MAINES Che ee kdktee He 3,068 2,090 1,672 6,830 
ACI DOLE Ie ite ciate oa vinta ately -)ciciaw dina nis Satslewis ale Hele at 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
5,555 3, 252 3,051 11,858 
6,678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
9, 256 5,523 5,475 20,254 
9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
9,040 4,343 3, 853 17,236 
6,955 3,591 2,682 13,228 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebee Ontario Prairies yaoe Total 
1946—Total 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947—Total 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948—Total 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949—Total 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Total 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1950 
OGLODRLIT Ries sie aan Cia elars tas Aetna oloisie Sala'e 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
ousenl 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
1951 

MERLE oe ataine ni ete a otgscs tates ele aic(eia~ 05 « 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5,637 
Puureacy: Ae oer OR Bh BPR eer an 254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
WGN A ae re Aloe ER nee 316 2,37 6,607 1,665 894 11,858 
PAS A MPR ata ates nel oidicinalcigta > ¥:s%00 «0 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
Py aa Snes See toe bane eee ees 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
MIG GeeR ee aeons eX cancel ecss:ce galhe = 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
UL Mamet one cirsanir es Cate ase va.cladiecce.s 00,0 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19,636 
A D MAMOND enters aoe te asa ie ged sivas ta 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
PINAR DOR cas ee oN ofefapeeuin acre sisiai6s.s 0 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13,228 
eet te DS os neces wbdityus|| euiabestnw aie Se /lammen wtsie aloes [wea cdc vaveee|erreigs ceeig ae 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


: Unskilled ie a . 
Month a gine bed Lie ete Clerical pane Trading pone Others Age: 
skille 
643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 2,238 
1,341 1,197 1,078 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11, 482 
2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-i.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance 
Forest Manu- Construc- eect Services noe 
Fishing, facturing tion poner ae Labour Total 
Trapping, Sin Hey DIRS Income 
Mining orage, ment) 
Trade 
1938—Average............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............: 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 i 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—January......5..00%0- 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
REDIUATY neces e 46 210 36 158 136 21 607 
MWarQhintie acenp mst 42 210 36 160 140 21 609 
PADYTIn tn sepcaneterates 40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
Mi aiy soo c ue maton 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
TUNG (oe eee eee rnee 49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
VEL lee seat laees tien 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
PAUIDIBE Me atiorsionc ae 52 214 54 171 148 22 661 
September 49 217 54 173 149 22 664 
eto barse aac ee eine 49 216 53 174 149 22 663 
November... 48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
December 46 213 46 167 151 22 645 
*1950—January............. 45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
February... ....>.... 45 215 39 166 148 21 634 
March ane aad earst caters 45 217 41 168 148 21 640 
ADH Ecos cee ites 44 218 43 172 149 22 648 
IMiaor.5 alot eieucitet 49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
TUNG) Cioteste vshelcon sitee 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
CHIY). Ge tecauaaesie.: 55 230 57 181 160 23 706 
AN BUBT HK. che Seo ecate 57 232 58 171 157 24 699 
September.......... 59 241 58 186 159 25 728 
October icesewep ste. 61 244 58 188 160 25 736 
November.......... 62 247 56 193 161 25 744 
December.......... 60 250 51 190 162 25 738 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
Pebruaryarscrcnse 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Marche vais. 55 260 46 191 168 - 25 745 
A Drie eee tic cvet wane 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
MAY Bintiisatcione s 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
TUNE; Finckel terse care 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
MULY SA cni santo cen 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
ANUS esteem eis 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 


in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,421,844. 


Year and Month 


Canada| P.E.I. 


1947—Average............... 158-3 
~ 1948—Average............... 165-0 
1949—A verage............... 165-5 
1950—Average............... 168-0 
1948=“Octs Mise. ccs Beebe s 171-3 
1949 = Oct eal. oes cette aden. 170°5 


1950 Sdatian Mile. ot 8s bee? 163-8 
Feb. 


Percentage Distribution _ of 
Employees of Reporting Es- 
tablishments at Oct. 1, 1951} 100-0 


0-2 


3-7 


2-7 


5-2 


2-3 


4.7 


9-4 


Nore.—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Year and Month 


(1939 =100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.8. 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Employ- W. : Employ- 
eekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Salaries ment 
$ 
1939—Average..............5-- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 
1948—Average..............--5 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 
1949—Average...,........e0eee 165-5 803-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321°8 191°3 44.84 177-5 
1948 -—<Octj 5s... aeemecomeeiee 171-3 305-3 177-9 41-69 180°3 
1949-—-Octi= 1h ea aon. eee 170-5 316-3 185-4 43-46 178-7 
A050 —Jans 245 fa, tape atest ane 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 
Habs ae stcncas ys ere 1583 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 
Marsalit S.a.teun tetecbahiae 157-9 800-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 
Apres. Urencicentes. bee 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 
MES Sie De Sane oe aloe are bo 159-7 305-8 191-5 44.88 172-5 
Ute SME Ne. Girls ores ei oe 166-0 315°3 189-9 44-51 175-3 
July ols ce! Soveme fain aoe te 170:8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 
A I. Sad ohne nei, 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 
Repti: Jodeaaes bameah 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 
Oct.lies Mae heen ae 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 
IN OU sper ete eit eset cher 178-1 351+7 197-5 46-29 185-4 
Coy ALE stan eer a nee 179-2 3562 198-8 46-63 185°3 
195 IS Janee LAON 24 oo dahl hanes 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 


Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 
Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 


Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
100-0 100-0 22-79 
272-7 159-5 36-34 
314-1 178+5 40-67 
339 +2 192-9 43-97 
360-2 202-8 46-21 
337-0 187-0 42-61 
349-5 195-7 44.60 
324-3 189-8 43-26 
337-4 198-1 45-15 
342-8 199-9 45-55 
346-6 201-4 45-91 
348-4 202-0 46-03 
352-3 201-1 45-82 
364-1 203-9 46-46 
366°7 204-0 46-49 
369-9 202-7 46-19 
385-1 207-4 47 +27 
389-7 210-2 47-90 
394-6 212-9 48-51 
373+1 204-5 46-60 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
Insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational services.) 
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- TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) 


Average Weekly 


Area and Industry Employment Payrolls Wages and Salaries 
Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct.1 | Oct. 1 | Sept. 1| Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Sept. 1] Oct. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 

188-6 192-4 196-9 362-9 365-9 342-3 38-29 37-85 34-41 

158-6 157-8 152-8 323-1 313-2 282-2 43-67 42-56 39-57 

183-5 182-3 179-9 406 +3 394-2 353-9 44-89 43-85 39-77 

175-4 173-2 164-0 406-3 396-1 338-7 49-31 48-66 43-91 

194-8 194-1 185-8 426-9 417-8 361-4 53-68 52-72 47-57 

178-3 180-4 174-8 348-0 348-7 307-0 50-18 49-69 45-14 

155-5 157-8 150-4 309;4 310-0 274-0 48.24 47-61 44.04 

214-9 219-0 197-5 446-2 441-3 363-0 52-82 51-28 46-68 

201-2 | 198-9] 194-6 | 424-8 | 412-1 | 368-2 | 54-89 | 53-86 | 49-20 

186-3 | 185-4) 177-1 | 409-0 | 400-2 | 346-6 | 51-53) 50-66 | 45-88 
109-7 LLG: 2 i eeeyet 265-2 256°3 aan. 54-04 O1:38) b,c ee 

212-3 211-8 193-8 376-5 366-4 302-5 41-54 40-52 36-55 

173-3 166-9 162-8 338-9 312-4 288-4 41-95 40-14 38-26 

158-5 159-3 154-4 360-8 355-7 316-7 42-39 41-59 38-19 

171-6 174-0 166-3 385-1 378-5 342-1 43-55 42-23 39-91 

188-0 187-8 177-3 479-0 479-9 388-8 50-97 51-13 44-46 
208-5 ACS 2 oe ae 531-7 Ty Bid | aearrge e 48-74 cy Ae iy aa ap Op 

177-9 175-8 170-6 386-4 377-1 333 +9 49-62 49-00 44-66 

192-0 192-1 186-0 389-8 387-2 337-2 47-07 46-73 41-98 
207-5 V1 6 544-4 co | a 55-27 B42 S5ib ee cc wegte 
253-9 26058 Toa scan 674-0 NS1-8 ts. See 62-81 DS BW ce since 
Niswarn Ralldets. fa..ccc on ieee cen sacs 272-9 264-3, 1)... 5 642-1 608-6 0s. "eo ea 56-68 64: B7 lee ones 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 255-6 256-4 232-4 666-9 641-5 535-6 62-41 59-85 54-90 
Toronto 197-1 195-5 187-8 424-7 413-9 357-8 54-14 53-20 47-72 
Hamilton 207-0 206-8 191-2 477-7 470-4 396-0 55-90 55-11 50-10 
Brantford 209-8 | 208-7 |} 209-1 | 535-3 | 525-2 | 469-6 | 53-03 | 52-30] 46-65 
Galt— Preston 150-4 TBSI8 ee, cae 354-6 | 360-6 ]........ 48.26 | 47-68 |...002.. 
Kitchener— Waterloo. 180-3 183-7 179-0 | 416-2} 413-1 366-1 49-04 | 47-77 | 43-39 
Sudbury 177-1 576-0 10% 5. 374-9 368-6 15. ct coe 63-71 63°04.) ie 
EAINGAOWS. < Woea mira hie Helos Tae ssa elie 193-6 193-8 194-6 413-2 410-7 368-2 50-55 50-21 44.78 
PORT IS 5 tee ee tah Poors AAR closers sips ote « 288-9 US eee 614-8 6380-1). aa oecen 68-53 O60: BAS eae 
Wanda Orth pret errr iaiaie) stats») Naveed oi sieke 211-8 | 22-7] 229-1] 440-0 | 460-5 | 450-5 | 57-92] 57-38] 54-63 
Sault Sten Maries: sc cmiccecra tee vaio. 228-3 Bad. teen ec 511-9 493-3 |........ 59-65 BO. 96, 10-7 205 3 
Fort William—Port Arthur........... 234-1 228-1 203-8 526-2 489-4 380-0 57-13 54-54 47-43, 
WANDER ar at tei sles eeaetrea cea or 174-1 175-1 173-3 335-5 333°8 299-9 46-98 46-49 42-05 
GOIN A a AaB opeety aa alors Tok eee, din oid Sie aele ne 170-7 170-4 166-8 342-6 335-2 302°5 45-46 44-56 40-95 
PRR LOU tee ee sot a caicietal av oteics scans) es 190-2 193-6 182-4 373-5 377-0 327-0 43-57 43-22 39-75 
HL AMONTON: ates ARBRE ashi on'sdve,s< 264-5 266-1 246-8 569-5 552-8 457-1 50-61 48-84 43-52 
Cal Beir A Nace oeaeNiciars Aalst py erabeo 223-9 | 223-4] 199-9 | 429-1 | 422-7] 343-5 | 49-45 | 48-82 | 44.29 
VRNOCOUV OR Sx iaaters wae «plain aisiefac 207-4 207-8 206-6 434-3 430-8 387-3 52-46 51-94 46-99 
IVIGbO RIA ter Sah eteee ale caittsns.ccisia tease 229-3 231-9 214-3 72°2 492-0 407-0 49-40 50-91 45-50 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 213-6 | 181-8 | 193-4 622-3 | 505-5 | 481-1 | 50-45 | 48-15 | 43-20 
Mining odsaeectanratates thn ¥e as lees 5 120-1 | 119-5 | 115-6 | 262-7 | 252-3 | 220-9 | 62-94 | 60-77 | 54-84 
Manufacturing... ...05.5...........- 193-9 | 194-1 | 185-6 | 453-3 | 446-1 | 385-1 | 53-26 | 52-37 | 47-27 

Dita ble: Good ak ea. sie si <i > ols sss 240-0 | 242-1] 221-5 | 566-6 | 559-8 | 464-0 | 57-37 | 56-17] 50-86 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 164-0 | 162-9 | 162-2 | 371-3 | 363-9 | 327-8 | 49-36] 48-71] 44-08 
Construction........................ 205-2 | 206-7 | 189-2 | 567-6 | 556-0 | 447-8 | 51-87 | 50-44 | 44-55 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

Mumication........0.6..2.00c6000- 186-5 | 189-0 | 175-1] 358-7 | 361-3 | 309-1 | 55-06 | 54-74 | 50-62 
Public Utility Operation............ 192-0 | 195-3 | 186-7 | 375-1] 371-0 | 329-3 | 57-64 | 56-03 | 52-09 
PRG plaid cians Ces Bee's 6 08! 175-6 | 171-0 | 170-5 | 354-5 | 342-4 | 307-6 | 44:10 | 43-74 | 39-36 
RBA RICG ree ets erasers Sis an in Beesley 173-2 | 173-0 | 159-5 | 281-2 | 276-1 | 243-7 | 47-19 | 46-40) 44-54 
CRVIRES tron ta ciate aac vis vices lesisiine 187-9 | 193-7 | 182-5 | 367-2 | 369-3 | 334-2 | 32-07 | 31-28 | 29-91 
Industrial Composite,............... 186-3 | 185-4 | 177-1 | 409-0 | 400-2 | 346-6 | 51-53 | 50-66 | 45-88 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants. laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners from whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- ih ag Durable Manu- ae Durable 

factures Goods factures Goods 

no. no. no cts. cts. cts 

Oot ed RLOSB ee. Meajealatte conip cine wakinert 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
1 CY: Saat i bad oa PA Wa 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65-7 

7 eh ea Ee cee fame» Se 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 

LGA Se essa ape wore tetas sie 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 

1 Od0 he Facing need OLN Cate 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 

Var tl, LODO c tents vince cia sie oc trains 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
GE god's € LOU enig metre cca cleans crete dora tard 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mart SI) L902 5 toctecat ec sccnhe sahewe 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
ADrey els pkOoO cause eaareslett asieet actions 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
Mavi dL O50: ae sees econ cenmie sei ove 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
WHO wd, LOOT vives tietisce4reccomentets 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
ULV atl ye LODO erty, ern cee otters 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
A Ur es 1 L050: es chet woidvs mee teense 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Senet wl RLODO soe ee rs nine eine niet eens 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
OCHS LOBOS te pemieraiee,. cep ceiees Gitte 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Naveed 1 050).- Sonate itch sae 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Die EAL GOUt). Seeh . aieis ath ski Nemad MES 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
pommel LOD L tS etnies a oy Atutaee eitate 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Syme Lp k OD Laos taesorastarvta laatols ctrrste otee teers 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mariee tye 1901S ode on como eee een ae 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
PAT Tie lyn) GON...) cocina cae sete eter ceateae 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
Mayor S206 costs once cinak tat acre me 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
MAG Santee LOG Lon sa ia sisners cise aie sieeve salaries 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
WULY, MALT LODE wc nds mere snark. Mae meio 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
AIO WER LOD cccrsud cSyereatt« scoditlonieh winners 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
PIGp bse a ODL i cic o cic toe dap cee eel ok 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oita th OD 102 Sito, sieeiek masoieie dseerine 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-8 132-1 111-1 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND cron Ebaby PEE eI NYSE IIS ESS BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcm: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Average Hourly Earnings 
Hours Worked (in cents) 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 
Earnings Ww 


ages 


Industry Oct. 1|Sept.1|Oct. 1]Oct. 1|Sept.1|Oct. 1]Oct. 1|Sept.1]Oct. 1 
195 1951 1950 
no no. cts. 
Miming....... 2.0.0.0... 00 e ese e eee eee eter eee eeeeenes 43-9| 42-2 137-1] 123-1 
WG bal rreariin gies ies te clcetarntoteain aie cicins sinleicldeivee's bie.e'siie.e's 44-2) 42-5 140-4] 124-6 
Ge eee h aa be chats wolss ose dela dretwessevecess 46-4) 44-9 9Glss aa 
@eranGtale cn ssh ceiveccleigs caiciteicadwriceebscies yes 42-6} 40-8 | ec 
LS Peete nite oes Honieele ocidis celal ciaieis o'e wielsialene se o'e ai 41-8] 39-7 | ee 
ie ES cob ticieccidtececwieare cmos sss eeiviestne 41-2} 39-1 -7| 128-9 
Oil and natural gas. wee] 44-0] 42-1 BD | bee arc 
Nonamctalitcdies cece s sistas a 47-5) 46-8 || eee 
Manufacturing................00eeeeeeeee 41-9) 41-5 +6] 105-3) 4 
Food and beverages 42-8] 41-8 -8| 88-2 
Meat products 40-2} 40-5 -9| 111-4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..........| 43-6) 36-7 3-5) 73-9 
Grain mill products... 22.). 2.22. ccerccccccssseseese 45-9| 45-4 -7| 99-7 
Bread and other bakery products 5 44-3) 44-9 +2) 83-2 
Distilled and malt liquors... 2.5.2.2... cecccceececces 41-7) 42-3 +3] 109-2 
Tobacco. and tobacco products..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 35-7) 44-0 +2) 100-5 
Rubber products... boc. cece cece cnc ce secccccssenes 41-1) 40-6 +7| 110-8 
Leather products......0..2..:.-serccccccceccsceccoces 38-5| 38-2 +3) 80-4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........++++++ee00- 37-9] 38-0 3-31 78-2 
Textile products (except clothing).........+...s+0e5055 40-5] 39-5 *0) 87-1 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........-.---+:: 37-8] 35-4 +3] 88-9] ¢ 
Woollen poUdsen se netic scales cect cw cscs scecintc nec 42-9] 41-7 +2) 84-0 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.........+..seeeeeeeees 43-2) 43-4 +8) 87-6 
Clothing (textile and fur)..........0eeseeeeeeeeeeceees 37-8] 37-3 -7| 80-8 
Mens Glob Hing ne ih cine saltielels s sisteiare steps anypieie «jneiewie ei 36-0} 36-0 -7| 79-2 
Women’s clothing 36-5} 36-2 +9} 84-8] § 
IKaG BOOGS es cate aigite ce certo Wetec 40-6} 39-7 -9| 78-6 
®Wood products. ...-...ccccccccccccccccscccccceccsers 42-2] 41-3 *8] 98-4 
Saw and planing mills....5........:eceeseeeeeeeevers 41-8] 40-4 +5] 104-1 
TITEL fee ten fe do ninicis te cetaisg airie Vale visieleiclvis sisise.s 42-5] 42-3 +3) 91-0 
Other wood products.........scesecesetseeccccceeces 44-2) 43-7 -2| 85-1 
Paper Products... ..-...-cccccecccvcccccsccsecccccsees 47-2) 47-3 0} 113-3 
Pulp and paper mills........6.+--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 48-7| 48-8 -8} 120-8 
Other paper products............++++++ .-| 42-8] 42-7 +4) 92-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. . 40-5} 40-1 -9| 123-9 
*Tron and Steel products........--.++-eeeeeeeees 42-2) 41-8 +8] 117-7 
Agricultural implements... ........-+++eseeeeeeee ..| 38-7} 40-8 +4) 124-1 
Fabricated and structural steel..........-+++esseeees 43-7| 42-2 +5] 122-1 
Hardware and tools. ..:.......scccesccccccceccsceess 43-0| 42-4 : +0} 104-6 
Heating and cooking appliances.........+.+++-+++0++ 40-8} 40-3 : 3] 108-9 
Pron GHStIN OS. soe oe cls slo celecldlele Sole eieeie e's\e='si4,ci0.00 eelm aie 43-5) 42-6 : +4] 120-6] § 
Machinery Mmfg.,........ccssscccececscececcceceseees 44-2) 43-1 . +5) 111-7 
Primary iron and steel..........+++-seeeeeeeeeee ..| 40-8! 40-7 . +1] 128-8 
Sheet metal products........-..e+eseeeeeeeeees ..| 41-9} 41-6 : +1] 109-8 
Transportation equipment...........+s+eeeee aineiaae eet 41-4) 41-5 : -7| 123-9 
Aircraft and parts........csscsecceceereccccseeeeres 46-5| 47-8 : +5) 118-7 
Motor vehicles. ......0c-scccccccecsccevcccccccvcees 39-3] 39-2 . +1] 139-8 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ......++-+++++++ 41-8} 39-7 : +4) 124-4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.........-+++++ 39-8) 40-8 : +4) 116-7 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......-.++++s++ee+eeeeeeee 42-7| 42-8 . +0] 113-8 
*Non-ferrous metal products........--+--+ 5 aratbieistclateeiels 42-2) 42-1 . -O} 113-5 
Aluminum products........2-2eeseseeeeeeeeeeeeenens 41-9} 43-1 . +3} 102-0 
Brass and copper products.......-+-sseeeeeeeeeeerers 43-2) 42-4 . +5] 110-1 
Smelting and refining. .........-.-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeres 42-1] 42-2 : -6] 123-8 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..........--0+++++e0e+ 41-1] 40-8 : -7| 116-5 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-0] 41-0 . +2) 132-3 
*Non-metallic mineral products........+-+++seeeeeeeee 44-8] 44-1 . <1} 104-4 
Clay products.........scecccecececseesceccsrereeees 45-5] 44-5 . +O} 101-2 
Glass and glass products. ........:+e+eeeeeeesererees 44-8! 43-6 . +1) 100-5 
Products of petroleum and Coal.......-+++e2eeeeeeeeees 41-9)» 41-1 +4) 159-7] 133-7 
Chemical products...........+++++0e0e0 pee 5 aes 42-7| 42-6 3-5] 122-3] 106-0 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations vee] 41-3] 41-1 -4)| 97-8] 89-3 
Acids, alkalis and salts...........++++++ 43-7| 43-9 +6] 137-4] 119-4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... «| 41-6) 41-1 +2] 98-0) 89-7 
Durable goods...........ssesescseceece arih MRCS 42-0| 41-7 +1] 130-0] 114-3 
Non-durable goods............+++ Be noer coset Bcoebee ars 41-8] 41-4 +1] 110-6] 96-3 
onstruction serch voces ceases PanRon coer ucedeonn 42-4) 41-7 +3] 120-3) 107-2 
Buildings and structures.........-.-++- betes © ashe cee 41-6} 40-9 +8] 131-0] 115-8 
Highways, bridges and street construction.........- 43-6| 43-0 +9} 96-4] 88-3 
Electric and motor transportation 45-8) 45-5 8) 119-2)... ... 
BGR ICO IA cn oii oeie ciate Aelaoe ate ees e 42-5] 42-7) 42-5) 70-9) 68-3) 66-6 
Hotels and restaurants.......--.-+++eeeeeeeee i... | 43-5] 44-0] 43-4] 70-4] 66-9] 65-3 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning.......------ 41-0} 40-5 +4) 67-7| 66-0 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


A SereRy A A 

ours verage verage 

Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost cs 
per Earnings | Earnings Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Parnings 

cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96+7 106-3 

Monthly Average 1946 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthly Average 1947 42-5 80-3 34-13 114°3 109-6 104-3 

Monthly Average 1948 42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 

Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 


Monthly Average 1950 


Week Preceding: 


Qe. yr 1950 o:.jt 0) 1o.clareiaiarel aerate ate sts a ciaye\a ete 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
NOV si 74 1050 5c occba om. einaethiclerspan een sea 43-0 106-4 45-75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
GCs Vs LODO ee Astra tenet an nth gs: Keane tas nee 43-1 107-8 46-46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
Jan. 43-0* 109-0 46-87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 ‘ 
Feb. 42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
Mar. 42-3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
Apr. 42-4* 112-8 47-83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 145-4 110-3 
June 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July 41-7 118-3 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
Aug. 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 ; 
Sept 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
Oct. 41-9 121-8 51-03 170-8 154-0 110-9 


Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


ea; rit oad adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Live Applications for 
Vacancies Employment 
Month — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

Deca te. 19d Sg. canes teeta 66, 008 26, 865 92,873 141, 673 38,038 179,711 
Diced ©1046) waa sc eosee ea, 68, 818 38,707 107,525 110, 465 29,003 139, 468 
Dara tes lOe tcc crn cor tae oat eee 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33,584 116,574 
Gem Te 1048s ne sel ee eee a 17, 841 16, 808 34,649 102, 638 36,185 140,279 
ocelot LOG Mh nc Sestak ens 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
Dec. 1, 1950 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 
Jan, 1, 1951 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53, 691 226,877 
Feb. 1, 1951 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
Mar. 1, 1951 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312) 296, 697 
Apr. 1, 1951 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290,276 
May 1, 1951 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,309 54,201 217,510 
June 1, 1951 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July 1, 1951 45,183 16.775 * 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
Aug. 1, 1951 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,11 129, 967 
Sept. 1, 1951 43,519 15, 966 59, 485 79,619 47, 5uy 127,128 
Oct. 1, 1951 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
Nov. 1, 1951 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
Dec. 1, 1951(*) 29,933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 69,050 207,996 


——<—<—<$<$<$<$<$<$< $e 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


NOVEMBER 1, 1951 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 


Industry Male Female Total 
Sept. 27 Nov. 2 
1951 1950 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 925 200 1,125 — 1,736 + 29 
WOGSHEE Wer REE EAI othctits Says Nae aca Perdis c Cu & ulsihe elealesn a dsiere 24,965 10 24,975 + 3,230 + 3,627 
SEP WL Wiheded neerar ie tais a eerie ce-aol sia coer oo ciosele oncieve cic avechds'eutvae 2 21,788 7 21,795 + 2,449 + 3,680 
Lumber.. ede 2.5 60h 02 OC See BO OO CnE ART GO ONE eS 3,065 2 3,067 + 765 = 62 
MODEL Neos MOETIE CSB oh ahaers ao esas. 2 era RS Sra al cin @ ovaM afte cdcoare 112 1 113 16 + 9 
1,456 26 1,482 —- 75 Ol? 
558 1 559 a 6 + 376 
120 4 124 — 176 + 84 
413 5 418 —. 178 + 255 
162 2 164 — 289 — 184 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 123 4 127 — 120 + 55 
Prospecting and oil producing.................0.0.ce0ee 80 10 90 _ 18 aa 31 
PRM IRTES ACE UE LIAS pete Ae, Poe ckietdin vee sizis\e selale oye side ¥ abd « 5,695 1,760 7,455 — 4,042 — 1,388 
HOOd ang. Kindred product®..f.c65 50.006 eevee wecsee ewes 538 293 831 — A477 + 133 
SEOSMUGHAADDATEL) OLOLg 5 fostar torr. UB ocak cicie’cie cig severe » 231 800 1,081 — 1,472 — 1,351 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 1,010 36 1,046 — 268 + 199 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 481 136 617 — 199 + 40 
Chemicals and allied products................0.00se000- 168 62 230 — 162 — 141 
Products of petroleum and coal..................0e000- 15 2 A Facil erations oa tee. — 5 
ECA DOIBDROCUCLS sie ehs dl coals sake © Secieinle <lgisre chlo Sidewiles « 29 9 38 _ 16 — 73 
Pod eand BrOduCts-ogn erste acts ons ssa so: 79 79 158 - 93 — 219 
Stone, clay and glass products...............0cceeeeeee 82 22 104 = 93 - 68 
ron snd steel and products. :...+<c sy dicwiescccvissceeves 1,038 46 1,084 + 9 + 377 
Non-ferrous metals and products.................e0e00 264 60 324 — 332 54 
Da CHINOE Vcr aitany ca tee ene an cate c ciee ccdiac thickiesasan 605 38 643 — 315 + 141 
Electrical equipment and products.................000. 193 54 247 — 78 — 178 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 962 123 1,085 — 6546 — 189 
MSOISURTICEION yo neeite carotene a sic ocite oe odetnc tie che < delete 4,357 49 4,406 — 3,085 + 424 
Transportation and Storage.................0.0cecuceees 1,294 85 1,379 — 850 — 286 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 229 205 434 — 340 — 103 
Li? Cisse Seas Cap ABeerOacee 2,112 1,914 4,026 — 1,980 — 74 
Wholesale. . 663 285 948 — 628 356 
Retail 1,449 1,629 3,078 — 1,352 — 418 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 790 490 1,280 — 321 — 443 
2,995 6,131 9,126 — 3,046 — 295 
1, 264 427 1,691 + 156 — 141 
64 2,815 2,879 — 742 — 267 
974 2,626 3, 600 — 2,107 + 194 
693 263 956 — 353 =_ 81 
AMMO MROTIOS cerita let ioe See won okie co veg/skieaie se erees 44,818 10,870 55, 688 —12,945 + 1,458 
96981—8 105 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATIONS AND BY SEX, NOVEMBER 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Live Applications 
Vacancies for Employment 
Occupational Group SS | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers ee 1,176 567 1,748 3,158 877 4,035 
Clerical workers ccuwiesies vel sites cies ; 1,842 2,436 4,278 5,332 12,896 18,228 
Sales workers: . 5s cccasspscees scsinerens : 1,403 1,183 2,536 2,754 6,990 9,744 
Personal and domestic service workers te 800 5,012 5,812 9,947 10, 859 20, 806 
Raa men eG oo tb dion swnies Ces cet vies te abelansbiateets s YAN BOE eae 25 721 
Agriculture and: fishing 52.0. a2 0: cme hones ste sie taane 873 1 874 850 254 1,104 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...............2-000: 33, 864 1,115 34,979 34, 636 16,343 50,979 
Food:and. kindred products... 2.0. .-1ce w mides 52 28 80 675 444 1,119 
Textiles) clothimgwetGe. jane dadaeatete ucnleieinis hares 106 783 889 2,836 10,179 13,015 
Lumber and wood products.............+-s+++s- 25,506 1 25, 507 2,538 129 2,667 
Pulp; paperiand: printing, nde eres cee emietaee 60 20 80 463 857 820 
eather’ and products... ie ene. oncclseiies seiel tener 43 43 86 952 1,131 2,083 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 29 1 30 103 31 134 
Metal workings, sscmesjesasstuss scence anna 2,209 9 2,218 4,150 605 4,755 
Bilootrical spas cskeieccs ats ante oles iste owatonna ee eee 135 5 140 666 720 1,386 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C.............e008 113 6 119 550 128 678 
Mining 2 ecco cis cae accu tsirome cee ere tli Bo Areata 811 893, o leet See 393 
Construction, 2c. 0 a.2 sane cen cite tere ae caehinle anion UT S35) at omommennee 1,835 8,609 5 8,614 
Transportation (except seamen)...........+e000: 1,107 16 1.123 4,594 81 4,625 
Communications and public utility.............. (heh ren Fart 77 140 1 141 
Wrade'and Services. cb. 5 cork see rsieeplie one selon ener 159 120 279 1,208 1,013 2,221 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,388 71 1,459 4,782 1,307 6,089 
Foremeny, cf siciste s 2.5.4 /010 stetisls, oivit aiaies tisis,er> slang neve GSoalisterereetsieston 53 710 196 906 
SAD PPENLICER ta. vee se de.cwehytwinwonie cleewlo bine detariee 181 12 193 1,267 66 1,333 
Mnskilled workers! oc.cscesteoe erotica tos oot nose 4,837 604 5,441 37,093 12,790 49, 883 
Food-and tobacco;...:)= a8 wets oak vice detects 87 220 307 870 1,836 2,706 
Lumber and lumber products.............+.e0: 307 3 310 1,763 242 2,005 
Motalworking:.2) Sc. ceccdanessetee eee mae 38 14 52 1,845 495 2,340 
Construction isis oo chon ene ee REE eee 11654: Rae 1,644 4,955 1 4,956 
Other unskilled workers®. 5205.6 seein tone 2,761 367 3,128 27,660 10, 216 37,876 
Wotal JEN, Aik. cles acces Rae eae ae eee 44,820 10,868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 | 155,508 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1951 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 


Industry Mb err ecy Referrals | Placements 


Agriculture, fishing, trapping Jos sce cee/ccs 1 salen tau one Sane eee ee eee 1,388 1,287 1,170 
DERIAE Relics ecaacs 0? ioe cccc on Ore te, ee ee ee 2) 989 1,347 1,087 
PANS EAN ea OHO sews cloces stoi inby sia dail tas P alevalasatesita Bae Oe et eee 474 489 351 
MBNA CHULINE Se itetck suerte os sao Aes ata ecie oe SMe ea ny a a 4,569 4,842 3,510 
sood:and kindred products-:: :icsce sa, vat cere aes nae cee ee 775 834 588 
Mextiles; Apparel ete fs si soe edics sts 5 etl cen Ne aan eat ie a ee 645 780 552 
Lumber and finished lumber products.........0.csccscoucucvevcevecsaceec 751 762 642 
Rulpandspaper ‘products atid printing. .<o.k.s esos eee eee 377 351 242 
Chemicaleand|allied products... sss. baci eke ee ee 206 239 167 
Products,of petroleum and Goalt.~ :2%,. ake Bones eee hence 23 25 18 
Rabb emproduetgy..., jasc sch cMRAc cine hac Saher ee ey ee aes 48 50 36 : 
Deatherand products.::...nevs scx cmt: fcc see eae Senn 129 133 89 
Stone, clay and plassiproduvts.pscse accent ee ac cue eee 121 140 101 : 
Jron and steel and products. Sick. c.ctachoees. tek Alcea eee el 356 340 253 : 
Nou-lerrons metalsiand products fieson acai oes nee ee 191 175 125 
DMs CHINO ats 0 sie overt oh + wie o's V ccole ole ett ke aarti crcl cats ae Se 300 319 203 
Hlectricall equipment and products: .\...0.s0s4e4s 5 eee nen cen eae 152 165 100 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 495 529 394 
RIONAETUCHION Naren she ick esc ss a's ore Poa donor i 5 NOE 4,731 4, 829 3, 836 
PLCANSON LAWONIAN BLOTALC. << caren «v's v's,s\c ncaa bis dee SR ee 1,290 1,334 1,042 
Communications, and other public utilities...........................- eee eee, "224 273 193 
NSGd6 SEP eRe es Pci ais és avons cae ee, ee 3,097 3,646 2,350 
Minance, insurance, Teal estate, csieics.e..ousse ceri vnsle oun ie cetne oe guna aeenne ae 384 497 250 
BOrvice MAP cee ene Satie eda ndiscesinxcacngene iatktn Gan icici eee 6, 228 6, 239 4,522 
All IMG uighries etree cit ot ce genlesea's «iss Saula Setlow can oc aee Ree ee een 25,074 24, 783 18,311 


pe eS ee ee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 28 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT NOVEMBER 22, 1951 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported) Unfilled | tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 

during end of during to ————_—_—_———__| end of Nov. 22 

period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland.,............. 513 525 2,024 414 247 54 2,707 2,822 
OIMOL DECOM. uy 2c theic sass 2 sive eho nina 8 291 LOO Ys dees wore | Sere ts Aaiecs ollacine atale ot 202 222 
CO yr ta VSS Nee Ae 5, Sere Bia eerars ies 79 3 1 2 122 158 
SS POU Stiraeciusiedt daec «vse 510 234 1,845 411 246 52 2,383 2,442 
Prince Edward Island....... 977 194 975 803 752 155 709 985 
Charlottetown: .f..c.52.... 493 160 521 442 267 100 490 634 
MUMIMEFSIN!: 6c. dsisce cscs ess 484 34 454 361 485 55 219 351 
Nova Scotia, .................- 4,097 1,881 7,676 4,235 2,294 570 8,007 9,172 
(ASANOTBi desde nsocep rece ts. 118 4 270 126 103 17 239 331 
Bridgewater atte Ashe 79 30 263 113 16 35 290 372 
Halifax... a 2,435 1,477 2,832 2,026 1,116 324 2,682 2,983 
In verness. Rcehotitie estes 23 15 95 19 15 3 159 220 
Kentville... LA oe eee 210 126 257 90 126 1 AIT 507 
rvernOOler acc: ss ier <0 +s 37 5 131 54 37 3 117 161 
New GlasGOw ....¢.e0cccese. 439 104 1,223 601 342 56 1,080 1,119 
petal th Ge Se ee ee 14 1 129 17 r ila eis oe 158 205 
Haid Mh SUR ARDEA to Geek Cee 640 78 1,619 982 470 124 1,890 1,981 
(Wa ie Se) Been eee eee 81 37 388 108 45 5 393 496 
TarmpatiaShelbuine Seenics 21 4 469 99 17 2 582 797 
New Brunswick.............. 3,556 1,528 6,117 3,522 25298 494 5,561 6,815 
PSGGHTAbe ses cca c les cea ceases 33 69 | 179 45 12 10 252 340 
COfrrays Ley)": Ae eee 172 313 270 169 101 31 245 365 
Bidmiumdston.. 2 i.d.ccc.. oes 337 111 369 294 191 19 152 236 
IBROGOLICUON ng s.5 os 4b tenses 314 173 473 333 225 58 266 380 
IVEINUO Tria ae.cldscee che acoso 50 99 108 175 124 tt Bee eee 211 233 
IM ONCEOH atthe civciedeiss owits oes 1,199 381 2,115 1,277 671 245 1,765 2,165 
INGWOASEIG.. ore sce dices cceuns 150 67 193 82 62) Teas ba eo 206 322 
PORING CGM dam dak cosas tics 64 949 166 1,926 975 779 123 2,062 2,233 
ts STDHONs .ssce psa cesta. 94 25 162 80 46 6 197 235 
DUSSOX, pone c cures eee Ree view 72 26 126 73 49 1 93 138 
Woodstockignd. ic sccas cs sees 137 89 129 70 61 1 112 168 
CUUGDCC. ota on sega ss tense es 37,171 21,607 51,905 31, 623 20,313 2,010 43,903 52,719 

INA DOSLUSS Acc ube nt sete 65 19 24 2 
Beauharnois. . eos 60 21 222 87 33 3 303 398 
IShitellehit dais aoe. Ric ene Obie 121 42 217 111 88 3 184 283 
WANRANSCHE Your cts sc cet sees 41 96 67 22 16 Pe ecteuh 86 106 
MCPENTIEILONS 2 odessa aa) sphere = a/e% os 378 297 290 225 122 38 87 ~ 168 
i imi 2,117 1,767 691 531 285 12 236 298 
4 618 104 75 19 1 5 55 
200 27 798 223 126 7 1,175 1,358 
42 259 62 49 1 376 0 
553 813 38 19 18 Uifetasnte ns: 42 83 
122 11 680 158 102 14 1,016 1,218 
511 294 877 516 292 8 785 998 
480 211 797 386 222 14 661 811 
744 200 887 823 489 4 314 459 
102 22 205 98 74 3 199 310 
66 41 155 56 16 8 181 271 
1,155 1,967 646 164 231 8 204 222 
GOVISS eset s kee eh ce eee 493 126 820 410 363 4 673 802 
LEA ek 5 Re OE eco asec 258 696 175 112 53 83 96 128 
VEGAN TAGs e O sawioe a Hitt oto areive. 435 165 354 241 213 5 118 201 
Mont-Daurert.¢:cctieess s<0. 115 349 84 88 BE Hae vakiexbies 68 92 
Montmagiy. = dices ters se. 61 147 262 407 376 9 304 605 
Montreal fis. ~emeaptes ve oar 14,792 3,573 23,530 14, 882 9,780 1,113 18,697 21, 667 
New Richmond............. 248 98 492 510 BIS Ne ences in ‘ 107 
Port Arede yey. cle ee 172 30 123 89 88 1 78 102 
Qucherrwecscp ses eaais © sear 3,052 1,914 5,012 3,266 1, 268 217 5,100 6,128 
PRMOUSE eee schact¢ AS 2,100 2,126 320 237 19 1 239 317 
Riviere du Loup............. 359 222 334 172 120 2 306] - 390 
RODGL VALS Is bpcaing cites «cess 52 363 148 170 98/5] at are are she's 15 63 
ROUYE Alea tere cates is. 488 775 738 653 331 55 351 423 
tan AGACRO sale eee hie os ale oe 326 100 239 | 192 128 9 120 163 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 165 18 293 165 139 8 181 218 
tem heresese. one. oi pei c 184 23 422 200 148 6 363 387 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 556 502 711 489 269 6 485 689 
St. Hyacinthe,.....:5....3.. 385 124 551 221 297 ll 775 939 
ENG VCR tae we sin piace Toes. ciers.0ce 509 138 1,057 571 316 8 619 753 
Sh DOLOMOrs dooce latyie. aa 256 23 767 297 204 17 743 1,276 
St. Tonandt AINA Sen: o's 1, 244 399 816 724 1,064 1 243 37 
hawinigan Falls............ 739 1,103 1,512 375 169 3 1,628 1,733 
Bherproake REE laa io Ge Sassiss 1,031 318 1,724 1,041 533 189 1,462 1,783 
PRP i toby iieiidionis a ee 198 572 307 165 TE hererceccotere «ct 358 549 
Thetford LUCE Ge ae 188 78 396 264 151 8 376 526 


ns 


96981—8} 107 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 28 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT NOVEMBER 22, 1951—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to - end of Nov. 22 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1951 
Quebec—Concluded 

A HPOO RAVENS s.,7)deis.o0 siciees 703 237 1,637 1,040 396 90 1,862 2,422 
Wald Or weta. sn setae siete far 605 691 546 406 350 5 241 279 
Valley fieldt:> sialic te « 332 113 731 409 328 7 1,311 1,037 
WIGLOTIAVILIC. fo tee viens f 168 79 609 159 98 9 809 950 
COMEATIO ets ohires oii tata m site 43,143 22,287 76,278 43,856 26,635 5,711 55,304 70,962 
PAT IIDTIGR Wetec ste dtecataateste 77 568 150 111 Pe | Ped RE 49 100 
BAITIg sg Meee sob wlan niafartcets 690 169 763 723 548 27 313 362 
Bellovillonee ae... al were och 350 56 611 481 203 59 373 452 
Bracebridg6s i> scdrcecs sass 167 110 215 120 06) || -Tes acetate 176 256 
Brampton, tiicct icc eas caves 162 45 239 161 140 6 142 197 
Brantlordwar wrenicanhesm cence 642 93 1,751 679 480 85 1,497 1,841 
Brockvilley pire. ota be oso delete 168 22 271 239 127 20 134 180 
Carleton Place 33 9 164 50 ADA coe arate cine 188 196 
Chatham..... 605 213 918 614 251 140 713 966 
Cobourg...... 205 10 315 236 180 22 231 316 
Collingwood 163 17 281 182 125 31 332 385 
Corn wall Hee. sctie fe dereeisices 467 80 1,168 506 358 49 870 906 
ort Wriepee cede hee tee 66 57 110 44 Bee hic, eae eee 117 171 
Port Fvaneees 0). ois Give once 132 51 207 180 153 4 91 124 
Hort Williain Sivin.dececis ne ee 1,223 927 1,030 903 702 54 354 536 
Salt Feb Fase slab Gk sre es 215 107 700 179 148 13 762 1,026 
Gananog ues. vice ccc aren «hoses 55 5 140 77 26 25 100 163 
Goderiches 68 amace ace 157 83 113 102 66 5 63 113 
MONTE aise Fa Pars Slee ce erarecacd 227 90 718 161 104 737 827 
el armltGne ye mire p eee ace ao 2,329 556 7,057 2,838 1,191 797 5,944 6, 695 
Hawkesbury itaycks.ens ses 78 162 145 54 33 1 139 271 
UMN WOLSOM pe ts atic ay otros > 124 36 228 136 97 6 186 230 
ESAp us KASING Path sek 2 463 1,030 315 348 PA ie ray SSE 86 99 
Senora osepet aunak fe cesses nae 72 62 129 61 50 '3||8 Seeecie 114 223 
A TROOCOR IRL aire fakes. vicje i's 843 181 1,154 1,036 629 71 519 658 
Markland bake... fide..ceaees 576 310 414 384 248 32 217 292 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 553 156 1,279 821 438 74 1,020 1,464 
DeSmInGtOns on vicisidere amisiefe pic's 159 15 620 225 85 21 473 680 
LAR GSE Vi Gipicida cts cave he eis» 124 38 269 123 73 14 223 321 
WaIStOWEl terest, s she va bites space 46 24 108 50 Oa, Naraaroces 94 128 
Lond On Bes ccti. axes factor 2,611 1,249 3,578 yb 75 1,069 395 1,827 2,772 
Midian domatird sinciasiatint eee: 184 40 288 | 199 132 16 188 285 
INE DANLOO Ete haem svasse dead oi 71 45 107 75 CY hy Ee RATS 85 140 
New Toronto... 615 47 1,390 669 521 28 1,009 1,310 
Niagara Falls. . ae 543 68 Asatd 650 428 34 779 904 
North Ba COS eteriteneetie 963 365 1, 287 1,255 640 175 273 358 
Orillia eee sh as catanesenees 242 36 405 280 186} * 47 305 379 
WSDAWA Aa sic dipieke setae 610 107 1,665 701 407 116 1,638 3,815 
Ottawa weeesas.0 con wack, 2,436 997 2,664 2,352 1,129 404 1,557 1,844 
Owen Sunde. ..ce835,. ce on 341 55 618 462 197 117 538 680 
eatry Sound. <..2 seeds. seaes 65 9 71 53 UM nate ee ee 23 40 
Pembrokess, s/o. ese aes 452 923 603 419 306 13 242 309 
Sth feats asters kc 121 71 109 77 49 10 94 153 
Reterborougha) ss s.cdesen cae 374 55 1,013 430 264 52 954 1,200 
IPICtON ie BAe hoot. s Ae Areata 45 5 108 54 35 8 71 134 
Port Artaursss icsaeec cers « 1,212 5,408 1,544 1,314 1,569 24 351 529 
Port: Colbornes. wicca ccsnes sss 95 32 240 112 70 10 257 301 
WLOSCOLE Lees tis ses hls aes 351 136 364 249 7 TO ee mo CRORE 291 373 
Renfrew... Mae ae Iasi racals aisreie 145 9 278 - 139 115 16 241 276 
St. Catharines.............. 914 120 1,637 943 607 180 1,184 1,750 
St. Thomas IT octets pla ais opts 336 98 607 492 203 45 440 494 
Sarnies £003: | ON oop 498 97 752 689 363 75 592 747 
Sault Sten Marie... io. ecanoc i 928 625 715 626 621 52 382 448 
PHINICOC Ron sot nite er to Ss 230 55 387 270 182! [Pewee ones 261 295 
146 44 144 131 83 8 49 92 
92 22 181 88 58 9 139 162 
269 54 413 274 133 63 316 392 
212 1f 309 217 178 19 144 218 
1,583 751 1,516 1,169 923 164 469 600 
911 608 1,081 995 568 53 537 530 
11, 868 4,406 21,092 11,470 6,569 1,568 15,707 20,634 
232 19 478 298 222 7 225 403 
90 19 146 144 CE esate 124 194 
170 4 402 167 84 74 329 566 
Wiellatidinetatcts (>. 5..becciatee 371 59 1,040 422 293 47 950 1,146 
WHOSCOM Mattie 2s sos oe Se « 393 203 568 272 192 1 396 494 
WANGROR MOR iets. « ksis'siedis ne 1,027 73 5,180 1,511 606 250 5,889 5,506 
\Whaote fae) Oe 226 74 405 237 148 70 191 311 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 27 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT NOVEMBER 22, 1951—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced ; -as at 
during end of during to end of Nov. 22 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1951 
Wanltobas 3725 Ge ceo ositee. 7,427 2,690 12,629 8,188 3,735 1,915 8,410 11,576 
Brandon oof Bee ceehe ash oc: 885 289 845 749 540 31 381 530 
Dauphin eee ts ag ep esc ees 236 121 202 86 92 4 136 258 
Ply HION ae eae esa wes aces 143 47 195 135 131 6 113 134 
Portage la Prairie........... 326 81 312 275 214 5 182 314 
Je ee A eee 59 401 70 49 52 3 38 57 
Winnipeg Better ties + aele «ats a 5,778 1,751 11,005 6, 894 2,706 1,866 7,560 10,283 
Saskatchewan................ 6,184 1,557 8,202 6,011 4,011 961 3,422 4,670 
BLO VAN yon ont ciate lies ese 153 20 190 208 135 2 79 103 
INGORE TRG 5-2 oraaick ye aeve ss hs 982 249 1,221 903 668 93 415 516 
North Battleford............ 233 78 238 170 148 ee bans 143 229 
PrincevAl ber tat: aca okicle's ons 473 54 805 510 306 60 476 619 
ECORI eee eis cic ete cpeisve ots 2,087 305 2,773 2,049 1,358 464 758 1,050 
BAGKECOON -tesecscceaddeswi« 1, 646 425 2,178 1,623 864 289 1,156 1,456 
Swrt@arrent.6 sicwcscees nes 181 113 233 205 155 2 Vit 190 
WTeachérs’ Offices iis.cc ac se one 12 202 8 19 Oe ene Pie 4 7 
WiOy OUPI tas call Nernictyce «ecco 155 48 147 98 99 13 50 115 
SN OLILOMM sccacgunls 6acleceslees's 262 63 409 226 272 38 230 385 
PRD CFER NNER. cf arils aresiaisictias 2 11,474 2,880 14, 618 11,676 7,200 1,622 6,467 8,033 - 
Blasmoree, asics oe elen sos 113 248 181 95 1007 |e sane 150 175 
Ga SAT eM oinlaraic sais acieiets's 3,790 603 5,766 4,331 2,374 656 | ~ 2,841 3,298 
Drumheller 159 24 202 167 150A ys sth ee 98 120 
Edmonton. . 5,392 1,137 6, 282 5, 636 3,356 924 2,307 3,240 
BUSOB:. ees ss 336 142 305 274 pe IRS hem et 55 76 
Lethbridge 1,062 453 1,168 655 511 37 611 598 
MedicinewHlat icc) ce-cnsrees v/s. 237 83 430 311 170i \ attempts se 266 354 
GE ED eet ssa ttaots an eains 269 72 279 206 196 5 134 164 
Wellowilmilé: aa adcts dim sis 00's: 116 118 5 1 80), lane «aes 5 8 
British Columbia............ 12,329 2,168 27,265 13,589 8,761 1,819 22,866 28,856 
GW Wath ita cosiastrem o¢ 303 25 618 379 210 6 569 698 
RE OUETONR Yo cecioltisteteta: oles nisie 396 134 276 274 277 8 134 199 
Granbroolk? 3.3... sncidea cease 78 21 134 100 OB iP cicee sels 112 159 
Pawson! Credley.” ....\.< s/c lets 209 41 224 206 208 |: Bret sak ne 14 43 
DUCATI ct kate seine aren ee ated 371 29 339 318 306 10 343 330 
ISR INLOOPB A ania x18 + 3.554 sip! sreints 247 63 287 232 PAM anaes 124 190 
EGLO WA RAsee ters aiaiclca si ohee 137 9 396 154 114 6 311 654 
INGAALINO Lr geth eels «:<-oig:aial's 301 27 506 333 180 88 406 498 
INGISONG fig eastern sco s a tsis 250 64 291 285 231 5 76 172 
New Westminster........... 698 64 3,014 830 529 134 3,196 4,232 
PRENGIOLON cose at see «0's 's «1p: ctoists 330 rt 422 372 279 47 185 351 
PortAlberni sfh.hsccisces coos 311 28 397 305 200 21 208 232 
Prince George tciesi scsi siaicles 1,044 160 1,322 1,099 933 31 266 536 
PrING© RUPE aie cess aiv'ee ees 404 59 591 444 B4B | oxncideetes 368 537 
PP TINOOtONA tt eh sieoie:s ale dese’ 117 30 113 109 80 3 20 32 
SECO Serta te are siitsret aka sis fa) olan 220 60 370 277 139 15 212 279 
Vancouver 5,578 966 15,060 6,389 3,440 1,255 13,995 16,816 
ernon,... 218 42 378 189 144 13 226 411 
Victoria..... 889 263 2,352 1,157 630 114 2,053 2,416 
Whitehorse 228 76 175 137 160: [oewnivnas eer 48 71 
MCANISUA GA ese hptiscree Rasta aise 126,871 57,317 | 207,689 | 123,917 76,246 15,311 | 157,356 196,610 
Malas aiirartadelsiactsldfasacretais = + 93, 303 45,452 | 141,764 | 86,112] 58,036 8,842 | 95,582} 127,422 
POWARICR neces se catteicw cas «7 33,568 11, 865 65,925 37,805 18,210 6,469 61,774 69,188 


* Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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TABLE!:D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1941-1951 
Applications 
Year 
Male Female 

NOT § Datel Oe ene ker NT rt ee 568, 695 262,767 
LOS eer seatherea coraninatte ais e's tre dietenoisats 1,044,610 499,519 
RAS (AA. 0s Sete ile otra SAW ielse nani. 1,681,411 1,008,211 
AOS ores arin ctiele cine-s oivttSaiesa wie bisvait ot eteieras 1,583, 01 902,273 
DOB re moe ante Saisie tes, cevoe ah eae bats 1,855,036 661,948 
AOSG Parc Bam Noh es.s sic teen Savwe's coeecae 1, 464,533 494, 164 
WOT ee toe Nee ica ie\e aris Bin vidios inate eters 1,189, 646 439,577 
1948 AN et oa cuicle ote nee eee 1,197,295 459,332 
MN QEG Seti, = 2 atta pa as. ate ci vatpiela'etat ec the 1,295, 690 494,956 
TORO Awe he os Ro Rlnscmemeutore cen 1,500,763 575,813 
1051. < (44 weeks) 7 .ose. cece ccc e-| 1,238,599 516,147 


Total 


831, 462 
1,544,129 
2,689, 622 
2,485, 283 
2,516,984 
1,958, 697 
1,629, 223 
1,656, 627 
1,790, 646 
2,076,576 
1,754,746 


Placements 

Male Female Total 
331,997 175,766 507,763 
597,161 298,460 895, 621 
1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
624, 052 235,360 859,412 
549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
497,916 214,424 712,340 
464,363 219,816 684,179 
559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
223,491 789, 842 


566,351 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


BUG WwOUO IAN oi-23 cie'e.s:0 0 a:Bisle ed a1ere wives oleiaress a eteiopiel ster erty wig naate ee 
Prince Edward Island............. cn cin neh detain ata eee 
WGV8 SCOt as hic. vse vnieae: scene aebateehis sleep detrei cee seme ees 


TotaliCanada,. October, 1051. .... ocheemaresesteeeaee eee ae 
Total; Canada, September, 1951. coe. s ss case esmeween 
Total; 'Canada, October} 1950... co s.ccns soc vet cco tenet 


Number Month of October, 1951 
Receiving |— 
Benefit in | Number Number Amount 
Last Week Com- of Days of 
of the mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 
$ 
748 412 17,262 44,922 
228 108 ' 5,544 12,338 
4,024 2,416 79,992 207,383 
2,610 1,459 53,545 134,841 
24,025 13, 667 506, 139 1,179,275 
25,728 18,390 570,348 1,453,950 
3,546 1,802 77,039 184, 118 
962 401 20,849 48,996 
1,972 1,202 40,438 103,010 
8,424 6,245 196,016 533,021 
72,267 46,102 1,567,172 3,901, 854 
64, 256 38,181 1,378,344 3,456,965 
65, 682 33,772 1,540. 670 3,570,904 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.-PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
: OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1951 ; 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


we ee a ee ee eee eee ee eee 
DS ——————————— eee — 


. 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province and Sex Total jand under} days days days days and over 
ING WIOUDGIANCes.ccccetiercnareseceteeecs 1,270 358 76 183 290 153 210 
Pi el Sinn 5 sc delat dinck bt e.0 ning SARS 1,176 344 74 169 268 141 180 
IN GIDAIG sore etn Melis eas seine ote e nisi 94 14 2 14 22 12 30 
Prince Edward Island 357 112 44 40 64 26 71 
Male cocce cet tc as 242 77 35 33 34 14 49 
Female ne 115 35 9 7 30 12 22 
5,692 1,331 618 1,030 973 708 1,032 
4,668 1,112 512 866 771 574 
1,024 219 106 164 202 134 199 
4,823 1,389 541 899 726 389 879 
3,487 1,057 398 621 523 267 621 
1,336 332 143 278 203 122 258 
44,078 12,160 6,016 7,159 8,104 4,165 6,474 
24,518 7,190 3,266 4,129 4,351 2,216 3,366 
19,560 4,970 2,750 3,030 3,753 1,949 3,108 
46,327 16,788 5,628 7,386 7,434 85375 5,716 
28,356 11,235 3,434 4,667 4,105 1,716 3,199 
17,971 5,553 2,194 2,719 3,329 1,659 2,517 
5,432 1,900 469 725 879 422 1,037 
2,886 1,142 239 . 338 382 172 613 
2,546 758 230 387 497 250 424 
1,483 525 125 165 213 151 304 
874 367 70 88 97 67 185 
609 158 55 77 116 84 119 
4,357 2,588 271 369 367 211 551 
3,220 2,163 171 214 196 116 360 
1,137 425 100 155 171 95 191 
14,554 5,040 1,650 2,212 2,380 1,099 2,173 
10,375 3,678 1,209 1,527 1,620 806 1,535 — 
4,179 1,362 441 685 760 293 638 
BEAR cos biad 0's scte rbhreee a Ricle ajecmesle'as'cran 128,373 42,191 15, 438 20,168 21,430 10,699 18,447 
NEREE osc cds ees niet Chacon eleeesecsieclaes 79, 802 28,365 9,408 12, 652 12,347 6,089 10,941 
MAT Rice vices sale, scsi s Oninale’ak ata lelere 6.0 48,571 13,826 6,030 7,516 9,083 4,610 7,506 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
OCTOBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Total | Entitled 


Not 
to Entitled | Pending 
Benefit |to Benefit 


Total Initial | Renewal lia ti 
2 fe) 


Newfoundland... .....scescsscercceccoces 676 590 86 595 387 208 292 
Prince Edward Island...........+++++++++ 244 162 82 214 166 48 67 
EN OWE PICOUE. vcr ccs cc ccc ciwnieeesenee’ 3,481 2,262 1,219 3,753 2,841 912 752 
New Brunswick,..........-+-eeeeeeeerees 2,666 1,712 954 2,498 1,994 504 597 
QHODEGN fone cseloens - sciseces > «sin nesieaseees 25,939 16,704 9,235 23, 856 18,935 4,921 6,732 
IOUESEEEE Choate: Asi cintowiste se lolg ais. 6 wiv/ oe.0iois oinieeieiers 31,676 20,370 11,306 29,972 24,223 5,7 17,499 
MGNitODe. icin es civic cccicwcecsocevescnscs 3,439 2,210 1,229 3,175 2,370 805 te 7 
Saskatchewan,.........ssecceeseeeeeeers 1,031 715 316 792 579 213 344 
PRL DORtE eee ee eicicisiclo Cie ove ole weir ss.ae' eee 2,719 1,825 894 2,365 1,917 448 923 
British Columbia. ..........esessceseooes 11,031 6,554 4,477 10,138 7,760 2,378 3,140 
Total, Canada, October, 1951.......-- 82,902! 53,104 29,798 77,3582 61,172 16,186 21,090 
Total, Canada, September, 1951...... 57,926 34,851 23,075 | 58,012 45,071 12,941 14,533 
Total, Canada, October, 1950........- 62, 243 36,512 25,731 | 56,790 44,320 12,470 15,926 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 9,004. : . 
2 In addition, 8,772 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 638 were special requests not granted, and 814 were 


appeals by claimants. There were 1,168 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month ure a mt tS 
- . of ° otal for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement October, October, Girona 
1951 19502 Fiscal Year 
Claims Disallowed). ccscaessle'sie os apo sleawoltide: ra riedis su Sac artee tod etbietete 6,653 5,567 20,508 
Claimants Disqualified'— 
Not tinemployediicies ond fist na. e asia cute te eainele tee he came aac peters 3,499 1,783 16,492 
Not capable of and not available for work,.............0-20+e0eeeeee 1,044 1,305 4,055 
Loss of work due 'to's labour! dispute: ...0.6. 225.0: sob elem tess vmere nie 375 179 892 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work,............ 859 1,403 3,885 
Discharged for mawconduct 5.0. amsane, Gerciante cee eee en cee, 561 514 1,940 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..... an 3,880 3,865 13, 273 
Other Peasons? 29654 sist aeeuves thie ener eae 2,264 773 7,195 
"TOtal 3 sbi co apes 5oleoe ee bern we Oe are tata eictats ets ora eRareete sia 19,135 15,389 68, 240 


1 Includes 2,949 revised claims, disqualified. 

21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED') 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month Total Employed Claimants? 
ROO —— MTOM bitrate 3 cleats cotsie «wie mares exe eieee ee ora sare eater oie cose a eae 2,556,000 2,269, 800 286, 200 
PUTS Rey, SH Aer Regen nem HM RSP RY et tS NE ee Sa nhece 2,636,000 2,489,500 146, 500 
Septem berry, be he dee 6c tn klcc ee oooh eave Ne ec 2,700,000 2,601,100 98, 900 
PD OCOMD DET FRCS a8 5c scion case fu cheers ca aret fo, mune Aa ee eae 2,797,000 2,672,200 124, 800 
ROD —-Settary en sss cc ce stro ce dete aan Sok ae ie ee ee ener 2,811,000 2,620, 900 190, 100# 
WObrUaTy:.< -s ccokce ee rath Tae re cae eee ee a een 2,817,000 2,569, 400 247, 6003 
Marah yes dadsas adieu tae haces tdlianti.nees Saas ode at ena 2,812,000 2,568,200 243, 8003 
10 yl ie SAA a te ee Ran, Ok SR, a Ree PR 28 Gane 2,814, 000 2,587,500 226, 5008 
MB eet Se sof ead kote p yave serait tiers ie Lae oe Re ee ere 2,758,000 2,621,200 136, 800 
DUNO Sd cate Vis bo a i Sele ke fa eetok Cee Oe ORISA EE ee ana ec eee meer 2,776,000 2,687,100 88,900 
AD BLL ic tech aha fola’acc ao lace ops ae nee eee eee 2,823,000 2,736,500 86,500 
AMQUIBE Nat ies Beaow cre ae RED TAO CR oe 2,832,000 2,748, 100 83,900 
Beptombers. Wear wincis tu does ated cles tae Ee 2,840,000 2,759,100 80,900 


‘ The greatest difference between the revised monthly estimates and those of the previous series is 4 per cent. 
2 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
3 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent-_ |———---AAN 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Poon see Ais 
== since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
August, Total Food Rent ae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 & Services modities 
only )t 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75+1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102°5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 . 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 


EOBTY 5 cetatets 8 s)5 «7 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February.......... 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
MT CHE, Ge cagiemsaee 57-9 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182+7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
Weal pitas gc Cokes 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
VIBE ar hier etree 58 +2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
AIATLGON ei ctpearatergre cis Sa 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
DTN cmin Ge atm site 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
AURUSU atfekion pce aire 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 |. 128-9 186-9 
October. se wise 0 vie 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-+5 
November......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
VANUATY:. os). owes vee 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
RODTUALY jc. o's e's 6 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
MIE Tea ance ob CORE 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
PRDTEL. practice's «ied» 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
AVISUY oes pees tetas ste uae 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
PUG Ac See te Oe'sjniets 3 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137+1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
UL RR Ste ati 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PAAIRISG ys Byefate!e viele '« 3)» 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October. hs... 69-3 170-7 220°1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November. ....... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
PVECOMI DELI; ctaislcieisis's 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
ABDURL IY: eb cnet sinens W1-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Heburary ). 22. 0... 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
TSEC, sterersteretnles co-a's 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Bre Meta Satetalalc'n 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
HEV eo terete, caress nesta o's 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211+3 
SUNG. Serna otto ote = 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
ALL Giro Rs woken ts ais 3% sf. 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
PAUBUS ED trite a5 o\0 45.0 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September...,..... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 2216 
Wetobers 1.7. Ghee 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
OCC IG 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
89-6 191-1 249- 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
{ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1951 


(August 1939=100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total eee ; 
—_. Fi urnish- | Miscel- 
_— Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 
Str John's; Nfld. (@).).......... 103-0 103-2 105-0 101-2 105-0 105-2 101-4 100-7 
NAA) Sa9 ot. caetousts < 159-1 178-2 179-4 243-5 124-9 144-5 228-1 184-4 135-7 
Saint Johnat 7.6% ..i99,¢ 167-5 185-1 185-6 240-0 126-1 139-1 236-2 194-1 144-5 
Montreal.:.9.54.%.. 174-8 196-4 197-4 267-0 147-4 145-2 201-2 205-6 140-1 
Toronto....... Ane 166-9 185-8 186-5 238-6 149-6 172°5 214-0 194-3 143-9 
Winnipées. sa. pis 165°3 183-1 183-0 249-4 132-9 125-8 211-6 200-7 137-8 
Saskatoon.......... 168-7 187-0 187-5 252-8 132-3 148-3 222-9 206-6 133-8 
Edmonton.......... 164-9 181-9 182-3 252-9 124-0 120-9 224-1 194-3 137-8 
Vancouver.....,.... 171-7 190-0 192-0 255-5 131-9 167-2 226-7 193-1 146-8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June, 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Price for Latest Month. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 

eas Dec. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Oct. Nov. ‘ 

“Commodities Per | 447 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | 1951 | NOv- 
Gel. SITIO StCAK... eye. ee eee cemes ss lb. 120-7 164-2 180-6 251-6 250-5 383-8 381-3 107-2 
Boely round Steaks, M2004 ce seen ee lb. 125-7 | 177-6 | 197-5 | 279-7 | 279-3 | 427-2} 424-7 101-5 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime..........- lb. 125-5 186-1 207-0 279-6 | 282-2] 418-1 416-3 95-9 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 | 169-2} 194-3] 296-9] 297-5 | 485-1] 483-9 78-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless........-.....-. lb. 136-7 173-5 204-3 328-7 335°3 562-8 561-3 76-6 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 | 175-7 185-8 | 300-6} 312-4] 487-8] 492-4 85-5 
Waa LOE TOABD th Maes Feleaiee sos - ms rine lb. 109-9 156-7 172-9 231-3 240-5 334-0 332-3 94-9 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut..........-. lb. 125-3 163-7 181-0 236°5 238-0 293-9 279-9 74-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 165-4] 191-6] 261-4] 254-6] 313-2) 296-9 56-4 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 | 162-7 | 194-4] 233-3] 233-9] 286-4 | 235-6 89-1 
Lard, pure, package...,............--. Ib. 151-3 | 178-1 | 243-9] 325-4] 220-2} 263-0 | 264-8 29-5 
Shortening, package...............--: lb. 134-7 | 141-0 | 218-1] 284-7] 222-9 258-3 | 256-9 37°2 
BAO s Ey POBPTOR c(t x4 k doz. 156-4 179-9 195-0 243-8 223-6 264-9 256-0 80-0 
riiis _ Ralataisteie wes os Ce tod qt. 111-0 ie ee ele es en ay aye 

B ‘ EPC TIRES AD 20 a 0 ios s:,,0, Ib. 140-5 164-8 233- : : . : : 
Chea piam, anid 1 1b av Rte eae oneal « pkg. 174-6 170+2 193-8 227-5 226-0 255-8 257-3 34-5 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.........- lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 144-4] 150-8] 165-1] 191-8] 191-8 12-2 
Flour, all-purpose.........-----++++++: lb, 127-3 | 124-2 184-8 | 187-9] 221-2 | 230-2 | 230-2 77 
R Oats, ee eee eo te lb. 112-0 114-0 142-5 152-0 156-7 197-7 197-7 13-1 
ace mines oe ee BPA, tis, Coke alates C0 pkg. 101-1 100-0 132-6 162-0 163-0 186-8 190-0 17-7 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s......-..+-++5: tin 129-9 | 161-3 | 245-3 | 229-2} 186-8} 247-4 | - 258-6 27-8 
BOBS 2D OB. nie siec ain sirtet ce wes eenanne tin 117-5 ie ie bi ae aes Lae oo. 

, choice, 20 0Z.......-.-+. tin 128-3 142- : ‘ . . . : 
a are a “ery we or cara a nao lb. 129-4 154-9 251-0 288-2 256-9 305-4 | 303-4 15-1 
i ATE RE Mate aid) clakosstoye, ath «\eiere.9"e% lb. 108-2 134-7 132-7 124-5 163-3 151-1 153-0 8-1 
er cbeetaan B ie ieee oye See ae 10 lbs. 89-9 128-0 155-8 140-9 150-5 158-3 190-3 42-8 
Prunes, bulk or in bag.......--..+++65 lb. 115-8 143-0 178-1 174-6 193-9 252-9 252-9 29-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 125-8] 142-4] 181-1] 127-8 | 175-9} 176-5 26-6 
Oranges, California..........-.+++++++ doz. 132-5 153-9 135-8 125-3 137-3 152-1 148-9 41-1 
MsOTNODS! serge dale Be clip ele es omiebie esc. 4 doz.| 111-3 145-2 156-3 146-8 162-2 176-5 77-8 29-0 
ahaha tts ochisliktn 4 jar 111-3 140-0 157-1 150-4 146-7 166-6 167-2 29-4 
each ipene| iu Stths. im 101-5 | 123-9 | 154-8 | 148-7 | 141-6] 154-7] 155-3] 23-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz jar 118-3 | 134-0] 146-5 | 145-8] 140-7 | 157-7] 158-4 21-6 
Corn Syrup, 2 lb...... eRe eC oaee tin 138-0 176°9 205-0 189-2 177°5 204-8 206-0 35°7 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 432-3 | 132-3 | 153-8] 149-2 | 150-8] 204-2] 204-2 13-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package. ... lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 157-1] 154-0 | 157-1] 213-6] 213-6 13-8 
jum lity sin bag....2.. lb. 141-6 133-4 166-3 185-5 208-9 314-7 314-4 108-5 
otlanh 1 Skat 2 bese pkg. | 145-2| 131-6| 173-1] 174-1] 176-9] 186-1 | 186-5} 54-2 


_ \* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to November 1951 Prices, 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef ; Pork 
ie a 5 zg 
& Al, 8 
~ = 
FS ©.0 * 8 36 E ie 
Locality g : 3 8 g —- $F Ee * 26 
? . | es | seals | 8 g ea | 8 | ay 
oe ee Be |S] 8 Ey | Be +) 28 Babiee aot ioe 
$ |S | 8) 88/4. 12 wo | @8] se lee 
ao | @5 | ag} 86 | ac | Bo | Ho |] 88) 28) 28 
Se | es | co 1381s las| ae] olde} Se 
eh| 88/52] B2| sh] 82] g2| ge] 8S] se 
a a=) a=) Q oa) > 4 om a Q 
af cts cts a cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a e 
1 SCS JON Bc eccntas camiaiinesinsiaets TP Tal hs Gace 90-4 YUM RS SA eons) Reese 85-2 80-0 85-2 
P.E.I.— a a a 
2—Charlottetown..............se00 107-5 95-0 86-8 73°5 GBiQii| arts orale comers 70-0 22 | Sena 
Nova Scotia— a a c 
PALA bella es '8 & ware one's elSnlslace's ots ore 112-3 | 105-0 95-1 79-2 80°96 tuna eee 90-4 74:3 54-2 90-4 
a 
BABY ONE Vius aiuic, save olals'f a's canteive's elt 117-0 | 104-8 93-3 82-2 Bl-2.Nitven ed 85-0 | 80-4 53-3 95-4 
New Brunswick— a 
—NONCTOR Sis chen cicvin wiesiess exis Noises 108-7 | 101-0 94-1 77-6 2b By | aaNaneta tl = eae 76°5 56-6 89-2 
a a 
G—Saint Johns coer a0. sce na sie os emits 111-6 | 101-3 92-7 77-6 02a ack abd 90°5 76-2 56-0 90-8 
Quebec— 
FC MICOULIM Lae Feiss Soe gah ee ee eis s 190-854 124-20) 8 se. 78-4 Oe 2. Warnes ae 111-0 67-4 60-0 87-3 
a 
Be Mon treals sSeidtewiesie.c'escdale merit taste 115-4 | 108-7 99-1 77-1 74-6 83-0 94-4 69-2 49.4 83-8 
& 

Ge GUO DEC. stores, oi ciersinie ca leis ste diel eteore 111-2 | 106-3 89-9 70°6 68-°9 88-8 94-9 59-7 49-6 80-6 
10—Sherbrooke® ¢.0i:65\. devs cece weaved 109-2 | 107-1 94-6 74-0 73°3 85-6 91-7 70-7 52-6 83-6 
N= SOrel ecient atts & are.dteate wiclere ate 109-7 | 105-9 95-0 75°8 Gal tees cua hare eee 70-0 56-6 83-7 
AQ NHTCO: ELV OES s eisieicbiecc's,n cule lee ye 122-7 | 109-9 89-5 72-0 GBe5 | caitent 97-3 66-2 50-4 84-8 

Ontario— 
13-—Cormwall son sieciisasaevsiedesnewe 96-0 96-0 95-8 76-2 Ped We crware ai lec ators 69-2 52-1 86-6 
a a a 

14—Fort William.............ccesecses 102-4 99-2 96-0 80-4 80°0 |aa.ar. 95-0 TEA NE Gout 88-8 
a 

RO ELS INUICOU, «-nieicislssis-arcts aieraiste ole oraiehe 106-5 | 102-3 99-6 82-6 80-9 85-2 98-4 77-9 51-9 88-9 
a 

LOR ON 2s. deiese a chass'olsrtaietereie’e etereiefale 107-4 | 104-4 97-1 81-7 CU Fras see 98-2 76-1 ao 90-3 
a 

y= NOFtH BAY;'. cn «.culclsaatensicle seins 100-7 99-0 95-2 80-2 Mea Neetainiels 96-0 76-7 56-6 87-2 
AS —OttA Wa swcitynt ta ce sciee Canes 108-8 | 104-8 99-8 84-8 29°6 de ua 95-1 68°5 51-1 87-2 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................. 106-6 | 105-4 88-7 78-4 O2EB ican pen 97-0 77-8 58-4 86-2 
BSG DUTY si. e caseide eice ticilsihcins siesta 96-6 | 95-8 | 89-6] 76-8] 77-1 ]....... 88-0 | 73-0 | 61-0 | 84-8 
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_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (b) Short rib roast, prime. (ce) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 
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f) Imported. (g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c. per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package 
Ae bik. (m) 15 ounce tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (vy) In- 
cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. * Beginning Nov. 1, price is for nut coal only 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 


NOwehd wo 


1950-19517 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- | ; Com- : sin sae 
mencing n mencing n an- : 
During | Existence] During | Existence} Working Hea 
Month Month Days Picad s 
1951* 
DEMUATY. Sd louaterd of eiceragiei setts s Bes ceiians 17 17 6, 253 6, 2538 16,763 0-02 
IMS DTULANY sas asks Hem 2 faire se ates 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
BVISEOLM. CRATE OR as ci Sire sae cima cok 22 27 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
PADELL sare’, asaiegs oa meta tea lane eoprtay inmates 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
NLA tboh. Mees: sae ere meet euatmtats ocetete cant 31 39 5,772 6,560 34, 902 0-04 
Aral ot cee aR Rey etn TPL on, es AP tye oa 40 52 12,993 13,641 | 128,150 0-15 
Daya tet rs eer iskae atta is ch tates 15 32 5, 652 9,470 | 119,413 0-14 
PATEURO athe eae iiens aa Nate ae 22 38 19,405 25,272 | 219,473 0-25 
MODLOIN DEL.) dank cadences hen came es 23 31 3,792 8,637 | 105,235 0-12 
WOODY ss ie ots cae Mercere 15 28 3,543 6, 388 49,318 0-06 
UNO PIN DEL» saree Save Ac ste teeta cere ot 8 18 6, 764 8,617 38,315 0-04 
Cumulative totals.............. 222 75,403 755, 255 0-08 
1950 
AMAL far Pernt auseee es ae cee 9t 9 2,381 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
LOT UAT Ys a Cars einen od ia tyaele one 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-0 
AVDer CNR R tr aires ait ore crite he aie 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-0: 
EA DUL Nenana tees ee pick ot iuce tne tee en 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,272 0-0: 
VTLS Peer hae Pie rate ed cco Bl oucns, oven pores 18 28 anes 4,491 24,471 0-0 
SEO ee Oy Reson eS ote sah hs ee 18 27 1,699 DAC el 29, 692 0-0; 
DLL VS Renna Foo erate ok sae Rie pao 19 34 4,941 6,394 50,880 0-0! 
JN WEE Sale Shea ct Caer eis Cate RO IEE cabal 14 27} 131,526 | 133,392 | 1,054,013 1-2 
MEDCOLLUEY fen arts Ae aivneicis.g teenies 14 23 12,567 15,344 87, 603 0-04 
LIBCODOL te tceiln ask cla che one en 16 25 12,335 13, 138 30, 766 0-04 
ING VEIADEL 5 nulttsie etn en sume « 9 19 12,087 14, 165 49,477 0-06 
Cumulative totals.............. 155 191,023 1,380,574 0-15 


* Preliminary figures. 
{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of 
the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1951 (*) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- | Workers | Working 
lishments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1951 


Minine— 
Gold miners, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Silver and lead miners and 
millworkers, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
New Westminster, 
Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
w ,Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 

Products— : 

Paper and paper box 
factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. = 


Veneer and plywood factory 
workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Sawmill workers, 
Wellington, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Hardware factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


1 


248 


125 


16 


31 


(°) 
284 


393 


5, 200 


3,000 


9,000 


350 


6, 400 


650 


1,980 


100 


780 


700 


Commenced October 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, extension of vaca- 
tion and sickness and accident 
insurance plans, etc.; terminated 
November 24; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced October 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week, and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 24; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced September 5; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost - of - living escalator 
clause, and payment for three 
additional statutory holidays fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated November 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and cost-of-living escalator 
clause; unterminated. 


Commenced October 2; for a new ~ 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost - of - living escalator 
clause, time and one-half after 
nine hours, union shop, payment 
for an additional statutory holiday 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated November 9; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced October 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated November 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced September 11; for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduction in 
hours from 45 to 40 per week with 
the same take-home pay; ter- 
minated November 2; concilia- 
tion; compromise. 


Commenced September 27;  inter- 
union dispute following decerti- 
fication of one union for refusal of 
members to work overtime; un- 
terminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1951 (1)—Concluded 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1951 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
Ottawa, Waterloo and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper box factory workers, 
Prescott, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
foundry workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


in Man- 
Estab- | Workers | Working 
lishments Days 
(4) 
1 86 225 
1 101 1, 660 
6 700 700 
1 73 1,020 
1 400 200° 
1 85 850 
1 5, 260 5, 000 
Iie 59 500 


Commenced November 1; dispute 
over cleaning off walls; terminated 
November 5; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced November 10; for a 

‘new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced November 6; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, payment for one additional 
statutory holiday, and _ other 
changes following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 


vember 6; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Commenced November 13; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. * 


Commenced November 22 and 23; 
for a new agreement providing 
for increased wages following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated November 22 and 23; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


Commenced November 13, 16 and 
20; protest against time study of 
certain operations; terminated No- 
vember 16, 20 and 23; return of 
workers following 10-day suspens- 
ions; indefinite. 


Commenced November 29 and 30; 
protesting alleged delay in receiv- 
ing report of conciliation board re 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated November 29 and 30; 
return of workers; indefinite, later 
strike in December. 


Commenced November 14; protest- 
ing dismissal of a female worker; 
unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 26 indirectly affected. 


(4) 1,100 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (February 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


N recent weeks the effect of seasonal influences became more prominent in 

the rising level of unemployment. In the first two months of the year there 
is always a sharp drop in retail and logging employment, the numbers involved 
ranging from 70,000 to 100,000, depending mainly on the scale of logging 
operations and the weather. There are also a number of smaller individual 
movements; additional workers are released from industries such as: trans- 
portation, construction and fishing that reach a low ebb during this period, 
counterbalanced in part by an upswing in manufacturing and mining. On 
balance, the total level of unemployment generally rises sharply to a peak 
in February. 

The customary seasonal trend was repeated in January, but at a sub- 
stantially higher level than is considered normal. Thus, by the end of the 
month there were 362,800 job applications on file at National Employment 
Service offices. This total, which amounted to 7 per cent of the labour force, 
was 73,000 greater than at the beginning of the month, and 62,800 greater 
than the comparable total a year ago. 

Contributions to these developments were not uniform across the country. 
Regionally, the proportion of job applications to the labour force varied from 
13 per cent in British Columbia, where heavy snowfall caused the virtual 
shutdown of logging operations, to 5 per cent in the Prairie Provinces. In 
local areas the variation was even greater. The heaviest unemployment 
occurred in areas dependent upon logging, and in textile centres in Quebec. 
On the other hand, at mid-month labour surpluses were slight in almost two- 
thirds of 178 local labour market areas. 

The amount of non-seasonal unemployment that occurred during January 
may be inferred by comparing the 78,000 increase in job applications at NES 
offices with the 53,000 increase in the same month a year ago, a month in 
which the non-seasonal element was very small. The currently higher level 
of unemployment made its appearance last fall and has been concentrated 
very largely in the industries manufacturing consumer goods. This situation 
ean be traced first, to the psychological effect of the defence program on 
consumer and retailer’s buying last spring and secondly, to the fiscal policies 
that were designed to stem inflation, and to allow sufficient resources for the 
defence program in its initial stages. Asa result, inventories rose rapidly, and 
eventually were reflected in lower levels during November and December, but 
it was still high enough to prevent any substantial upswing in employment. 
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The effect of these factors on the textile trade have been pronounced, for 
several reasons. Defence requirements from the industry have not been large 
in relation to its total output, the skills employed cannot be transferred easily 
from civilian to other military uses—as they can, for example, in the metal 
industries. In addition, the industry has been faced with an increasing degree 
of competition from abroad. Employment in the primary and secondary 
phases of the industry fell progressively from 183,000 last April to 162,000 at 
the end of the year, and the average weekly hours of those employed decreased 
from 40-8 to 38-3, with the increasing prevalence of short time employment. 

Some signs of revival in the industry are apparent. With inventories at 
the retail level substantially reduced, some additional defence orders and an 
expected increase in consumer buying, a significant increase in mill orders is 
expected for the first quarter. However, because of the high level of mill 
inventories it is likely that the increase in demand will not mean an imme- 
diate improvement in employment in the primary imdustry. 


% % oe 


Currently, the number of unemployed construction workers is greater than 
usual, partly because of the low level of residential construction, and partly 
because a larger total construction working force produces a greater seasonal 
displacement of workers. In this industry also, the volume of work on hand 
suggests an early and sharp upswing in activity. The value of construction 
contracts awarded in November and December was well above that of the 
previous year, the backlog of work already started is heavy and defence 
construction is expected to reach a peak in 1952. 

Basic demand forces affecting overall employment are strong. Employ- 
ment in industries engaged in the production of such items as railway rolling 
stock, industrial machinery, aircraft and ships has expanded by 35,000, or 18 
per cent during the tw elve month period ending November i¥ 1951. This 
increase, together with significant expansions in such basic industries as iron 
and steel, chemical products and paper products has produced an overall 
employment increase of 2-1 per cent in manufacturing as a whole during the 
same period. 

* % % * 

Wage-rate increases of 10 cents an hour or more are in over two-thirds 
of 1,601 collective agreements received and examined in the Department of 
Labour during 1951. A study of these agreements, which will appear in a 
later issue of the Lasour Gazerre, shows that, in addition to the increases in 
wage rates, 342 of these agreements, covering almost 130,000 workers, also 
provided for automatic wage increases to compensate for rises in the cost 
of living. 

Over one-third of the almost 500,000 workers covered by these agreements 
received increases of 15 cents an hour or more. The average size of the 
increases did not remain constant, however, throughout the year. During 
the early months, increases of between 5 and 14-9 cents per hour were more 
common, while, in the second and third quarters, the trend was towards larger 
amounts. In the latter part of the third quarter and during the fourth quarter, 
the trend appears to have swung downwards again, the preponderance during 
‘this period being between 10 and 14-9 cents. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of February 11, 1952) 


| Percentage Change 
| from 
Principal Items Date Amount | | Same Date 
| Previous | Previous 
| Month Year 
Manpower— | 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............0055 Nov. 3 | 5,210,000 | — — 
POPS OLS WAG HODE TU) shejvircteeiceis, osieavoctacitanls ss Nov. 3 5,110,000 | — — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)......| Nov. 3 100,000 | — — 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PRulangieerwOLTOlie awoke cet eeahine es sia reptsls - .| Jan.31/52 42,425 | +55-4 + 2-7 
CV UBB CHC ORION THR. yatta are) alee Sia sisieraiat=s-.= Jan.31/52 104,519 +31-4 +17-1 
CUNTSTIGRT COLON Memes are aires tice.) Jan.31/52 110,465 | +30-0| +61-7 
[sg iia reve tera yi Mae polo Oda Abe aren Mane Jan.31/52 47,869 +37°3 — 6-4 
Peli vec iOny arc tales «eas a iaies Bese «5 | Jan.31/52 57,547 +44-3 +15-1 
FPee eel emions: avctacls te acteiniesse d.« Jan.31/52 362,825 | +36-1 +20-9 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
IenC I ate ie oe ae ignite + 2 Jan. 1/52 238,950 +55-5 +25-7 
Amount of benefit payments................+.+- Dec. $6,923,194 +35-6 +30-4 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... Dec. 1 186-4 ~— + 4-0 
PREUVerS CLOTN ene ean Ee Reis take 8 ease le lots, d Nov. 22, 242 — 1-5 | +161-3(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................-| Jan. /52 75,220 _— — 
No. of workers involved..................-.| Jan. /52 15 — — 
INO SOL SOEIKeSeckuere tewraree sarees Le Ser Oe Jan. /52 5,749 — — 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Dee. 1 $52-06 +0-2| +11-6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................| Dec. 1 $1-25 + 0-8} +15-5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Dec: 1 41-9 + 0-2 — 2-8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..........-...-- Dec. 1 $52-17 + 1-1 +12-3 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Jan. 1/52 191-5 + 0-2} +411-0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Dec. 1 113-0 +12) + 0-5 
TOtar PH DOUDINCOING sac cae site ve stsls cs tie se oe ie = Oct. $855, 000, 000 + 0:8} +16-2 
Industrial Production— 
Gh aleA vel G03 9 LOO) coche te ceiagse ooe ottlateiels oie.s« Nov. 208-1 — 1-8} —1-2 
Misi UtaGEUTING is are.n ciereln sy seers PR Tee 8 Os irnon none Nov. 213-7 — 2:2} — 3-3 
INGaties Lies |) Coo ge othe Bien hens OE BBO. OOo Hemee Nov. 190-2 — 3-2 — 3:3 
ID ids Re > SAR Mek So atise.s 4 adore cera deD Nov. 253-9 — 1-0] — 3:3 
Trade— 
igvetel Aakels’. tea 5 PEE Oa raOR Bebe eae Dna Nov. $906, 700, 000 +09; + 9-0 
Bo giaydG cok ce CON ue Cpe ane? cna CMM: Sant Dec. $379, 300, 000 — 0-1| +30-8 
POETS Sees nara fe eles sieisate che ~ sete ie 08s Dee. $273, 400, 000 —16-1 | + 2-7 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for the same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures Jrom regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Interest 


Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation Appointed 


The first step in a joint federal- 
provincial long-range project designed to 


“prepare, preserve and restore the ability 


of the handicapped individual to work for 
pay and thus make himself self-supporting” 
was taken with the appointment last month 
of a 35-member National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. Formation of the committee 
resulted from recommendations made at 
the first National Conference on Reha- 
bilitation of the Physically Handicapped at 
Toronto last February. 

The committee consists of representa- 
tives of the federal and provincial goy- 
ernments, health and welfare voluntary 
agencies, the medical profession, organized 
labour, and employers, and four members 
from among persons especially interested 
in rehabilitation. 


Committee Secretary 


Secretary of the Committee will be H. C. 
Hudson, Employment Specialist, Special 
Placements, National Employment Service. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, who announced the formation of 
the committee on behalf of a _ sub- 
committee of the Cabinet composed of the 
Ministers of National Health and Welfare, 
Labour, and Veterans Affairs, explained that 
the creation of the committee should not 
in any way be taken to mean that the 
federal authority proposes to interfere with 
the work of voluntary agencies or the 
provinces concerned. Rehabilitation of 
disabled persons includes the work of a 
great many institutions and agencies, as 
well as the provinces, and the federal Govy- 
ernment should undertake to do no more 
than assist.in the co-ordination and corre- 
lation of the services which are presently 
provided to the handicapped people, and 
also to provide organized interest in the 
welfare of the handicapped. : 

The minister stated that it would be 
appropriate for the federal authority to 
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promote tthe interchange of information and 
experience, and to encourage the maximum 
use of all community facilities and services. 

“The ultimate objective,’ the minister 
continued, “is to make available to all of 
the estimated 100,000 seriously disabled 
persons of working age in Canada the best 
treatment obtainable, and the possibility 
of becoming rehabilitated to the position 
of being able to earn their own living and 
contribute their share to the productive 
capacity of our country. 

“Such a program, which must consist of 
medical treatment, therapy, convalescence, 
vocational guidance and training, and 
eventual placement in a suitable job in 
industry,” continued Mr. Gregg, “is too big 
to be undertaken by one department, or 
by one government, or by voluntary 
agencies alone. It cam only become ulti- 
mately successful by the rapport and 
complete co-operation of all agencies, goy- 
ernments and individuals concerned in the 
various’ phases. Realizing the vastness of 
such a program, we are only commencing 
on a modest scale and the appointment of 
the National Advisory Committee repre- 
sents the first step of a long-range 
program.” 

One of the three representatives of 
federal government departments named ito 
the committee is C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Representatives of organized 
employers are: Roy Campbell, Secretary, 
Canadian International Paper Company, 
Montreal; J. A. Lapres, H. J. O’Connell 
Limited, Montreal; Leonard W. Townsend, 
Bank of Montreal, Montreal; and James 
Young, Canadian Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft Co. Limited, Longueuil, P.Q. 

Representatives of organized workers are: 
Gordon C. Cushing, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Ottawa; Max Dodds, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Toronto; F. D. 
Donovan, General Chairman, Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Winnipeg; and Gaston Ledoux, First Vice- 
President, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, Granby, P.Q. 


Escalator Clauses in Pension Plans 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) may 
now seek escalator clauses in its pension 
plans. Walter Reuther, union president, 
advanced the idea at a recent party for 
pensioners. The union has cost-of-living 
escalator clauses in virtually all its wage 
contracts. 


Public Relations Officer, 
Gordon Anderson Dies 


Gordon Anderson, Public Relations 
Officer for the Department of Labour and 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
the Ontario region, died January 14 at his 
Toronto home after a lengthy illness. A 
popular officer of the department who was 
nationally-known through his work as’ pro- 
ducer and announcer of Department of 
Labour radio broadcasts since 1941, he was 
51 years of age. 

On learning of Mr. Anderson’s passing, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
said: “The department has lost one of its 
most valuable employees. Mr. Anderson’s 
contribution to the development of the 
department and the National Employment 
Service during World War II, and since, 
will not soon be forgotten by itthose who 
associated with him. The whole depart- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission join in extending deepest sympathy 
to his family in their great loss.” 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: “The news of Mr. Anderson’s 
death has cast a gloom over the whole 
department, for no one in the department 
was better liked. His great enthusiasm for 
the variety of tasks to which he was 
assigned during the war and afterwards 
could not have been surpassed. He had 
a quality of loyalty towards the depart- 
ment and its associated agencies which 
would be difficult to duplicate. His work 
in radio broadcasting in support of reha- 
bilitation of World War II veterans alone 
will cause us, who take pride in the job 
done in this connection, to remember him 
with great affection, always.” 


Colonel J. G. Bisson, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission said: “The name Gordon 
Anderson was one which was known with 
affection throughout our organization from 
coast to coast, for his interest and 
enthusiasm were not confined to any 
particular phase of our work. Each of us 
in the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion feels a sense of personal loss today.” 


Mr. Anderson was born in Hamilton, 
Ontario, where he received his early 
academic education. After studying law 
for two years, his love for dramatics event- 
ually received his entire attention and his 
first engagement was in Winnipeg, where 
he played with a local stock company. 
From there Mr. Anderson went to New 
York as director and producer; he remained 
there until 1930, when he returned to 
Canada to be managing director of CKOC 


in Hamilton and CKOK, Windsor. He was 
well known in Hamilton as the manager of 
CIXOC in the early days of radio. 

Mr. Anderson joined the Information 
Branch of the Department of Labour in 
1941, and was Public Relations Officer of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in Toronto. He originated and has pro- 
duced a weekly broadcast, since the middle 
of World War II, known as “The People 
Ask”, and later as “Canada at Work”, for 
the Department of Labour. 


Both Sides Must Agree 
On Any New Labour Code 


Premier Duplessis has told a delegation 


‘ of the Quebec Professional Association of 


Industrialists that his Government would 
never impose a labour code unless it was 
approved by both employer and worker 
groups. 

The delegation, led by Leonard Lauzon, 
President of the association, recently pre- 
sented a memorandum containing resolu- 
tions adopted at the association’s general 
meeting in December. 

The memorandum suggests :— 

1. That employers and employees be 
equally represented on government labour 
commissions and bodies; 

2. That during collective agreement nego- 
tiations, the majority of representatives be 
employees of the enterprise concerned ; 

3. That parties to a labour dispute be 
bound by the acts of their representatives 
during the conciliation stage; 

4. That employer and employee repre- 
sentatives on a labour arbitration board be 
bound to attend every sitting of the board; 

5. That no strike be legal unless voted by 
secret ballot by an absolute majority of 
employees. 

6. That severe sanctions be applied when 
labour laws are violated during a strike or 
a lockout. 

Premier Duplessis promised that the Gov- 
ernment would study the recommendations. 


Teachers Urge Affiliation With CCL 


A local of a teachers’ union has adopted 
a resolution urging affiliation with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

At a special meeting last month, Cape 
Breton Rural Local of the Nova Scotia 
Teachers’ Union adopted a_ resolution 
urging the NSTU to affiliate “at once” 
with the CCL. The resolution will be 
presented to the union’s Easter holiday 
convention. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Officer Loaned to ILO 


Albert J. Bouthillier, Regional Insurance 
Officer for the Quebec’ region, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, has been 
loaned to the International Labour Organ- 
ization for a six-month period, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, has 
announced. 

Mr. Bouthillier is the fourth official 
from the Department of Labour and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
be loaned to the ILO in the past two 
years. At the beginning of 1951 Brigadier 
John E. Lyon, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Training, Department of Labour, 
and Dr. Edward P. Laberge, Director of 
Technical Services, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, were loaned to the ILO 
to assist in the development of the 
expanded migration program being carried 
out by the ILO in Europe and Latin 
America *(h.G., “Jan., 1951, p. 13): In 
April last year, A. G. Kerr of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, was loaned to the ILO for work 
in connection with the migration program 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 629). 


Going to Greece? 


Mr. Bouthillier is going to the ILO as 
an expert on employment service organi- 
zation. He will be loaned by tthe ILO to 
a government needing his specific knowl- 
edge. It was thought probable that his 
services would be used on the ILO Mission 
in Greece, which at present is working on 
the development of improved conditions 
in employment services. He left in 
January for ILO Headquarters in Geneva. 

A native of Montreal, Mr. Bouthillier 
was appointed Regional Insurance Officer 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in the Quebec region in 1944. In this 
position he was responsible, under the 
regional superintendent, for the work of 
the Insurance Branch throughout the 
Quebec region. 

Prior to joining the staff of the UIC, 
Mr. Bouthillier was with the Department 
of Finance for some years. He entered the 
government service in 1941, when he was 
appointed District Treasury Officer of the 
Quebec region. 


Quebee Free of Serious 
Labour Conflict in 1951 
No serious labour conflict marred the 


industrial picture in Quebec in 1951, 
according to the Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
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Minister of Labour of the province, writing 
in the annual commercial review published 
by the Montreal Gazette. 

Mr. Barrette commented on the large 
increase in the number of _ unionized 
workers. In 1944, he wrote, there were 673 
local unions with a membership of 175,993 
workers, while: in 1951 there were 965 locals 
with a membership of 236,399. 


Statistics Quoted 

Under the Quebec Labour Relations Act, 
1,216 collective agreements affecting 194,242 
workers were in force in 1951. In 1947, 
there were 654 agreements in force covering 
91,472 workers. A similar increase in the 
number of workers affected by the Collec- 
tive Agreements Act was noted by Mr. 
Barrette. He pointed out that 220,000 
employees in 1951 were subject to regula- 
tions made under the Act in comparison to 
135,000 in 1944. 

In the industrial relations sphere there 
were 407 conciliations and 109 arbitrations 
during the year. This compares with 46 
conciliations and 11 arbitrations in 1946. 
Mr. Barrette noted that the increased 
number of conciliations in 1951 explained 
the smaller number of strikes during the 
year. He stated that between 1945 and 
1951 there were 15 times more conciliations, 
17 times more arbitrations and half as 
many strikes as between 1940 and 1944. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in U.S. at New Peak 


The United States unemployment insur- 
ance reserve fund reached a new high of 
$7,609 million on September 30, the United 
States Bureau of Employment Security has 
reported. Final figures for 1951 are 
expected to reach $7,800 million. 

In spite of serious drains on the fund 
from unemployment in Detroit and other 
areas disrupted by the defence program, 
unemployment insurance tax collections are 
estimated to be about double unemploy- 
ment benefit payments for the year. 


States Collect 


Unemployment insurance taxes collected 
by the states are deposited in a federal 
unemployment trust fund and are with- 
drawn by the states to finance disburse- 
ments to the unemployed. Each state has 
its own account. 

The employment situation is reported as 
having beem so favourable that the large 
inroads made on the fund during the heavy 
unemployment in 1949 and early 1950 have 
been more than restored. 


Clese to Million Jobs 
Found by NES in 1951 


A total of 918,233 jobs were filled by 
workers recruited by the National Employ- 
ment Service in the 12-month period from 
December 29, 1950 to December 27, 1951. 
A breakdown by provinces of the total 
placements made by NES during that 
period follows :— 


Regular 
Province Placements 

INewhounclandy cn.0.5%8 . eo <emas 1,980 
Prince Edward Island......... 3,889 
INOVE OCOUR sheesh. ee es 22,592 
INéw Brunswick oo. 2....20... 21,042 
WUCHECINM tty soe tee set sant 196,997 
(ONMtATIOM ET ee ce eee ae 286,442 
IMERTLOULLe on ores cece 36,518 
Saskatchewan ..............-- 26,872 
AIDCTEQMe eek ott ehe es 60,940 
Bots aColumbrat estes: .. =. ss 77,966 
CO AININ DAEs ce. Seo. bee eens 735,238 


Of the total placements made by the 
NES in 1951, 735,238 were regular place- 
ments, 155,497 were casual jobs, and 27,498 
were openings filled by workers brought to 
their jobs from other areas through the 
“clearance” system of the employment 
service. 

The minister described the “clearance” 
system as a systematic means of enlarging, 
when necessary, any particular labour 
recruiting area by circulation of job open- 
ings to local employment offices outside 
the locality where the orders were first 
placed. When a special class of worker is 
required, orders may be circulated from 
coast to coast. 

“The advantages of such a system to 
both employers and employees is obvious,” 
said Mr. Gregg. “The larger the market, 


U.S. Textile Mills Seek 
Cut in Union Pay Rates 


The textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CIO) has announced that 51 United States 
companies employing 68,500 workers will 
seek pay cuts when present agreements 
expire March 15. The union said it would 
fight against any reduction. : 

The employers assert they need conces- 
sions to compete successfully with non- 
union concerns, mainly situated in the 
southern states. The union has indicated 
a willingness to accept higher work loads 
as a means of protecting its employers 
against southern competition. 
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the greater the possibility of effectively 
matching the worker with the job.” 

Included in the total placement figures 
were 14,344 jobs found and filled by 
workers with physical disabilities. Of these 
placements, 10,697 were for physically- 
handicapped men and 3,647 for women with 
disabilities, these placements being made 
by the Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service. 


Casual Transfers-in Total 
Placements (Clearance) Placements 
420 70 2470 
1,658 399 5,946 
7,648 289 30,529 
7,476 1,482 29,950 
20,182 6,795 223,974 
55,957 9,741 352,140 
18,509 1,142 56,169 
9,028 1,606 37,506 
17,598 2,883 81,421 
17,021 3,141 98,128 
155,497 27,498 918,233 


Most U.S. Seamen Now 
Working 40-Hour Week 


With the new terms agreed on in mari- 
time negotiations last June now in effect, 
the 40-hour work week at sea has become 
a reality for most of the United States’ 
merchant seafarers. 

Under new contracts involving three 
CIO organizations—the National Maritime 
Union, the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association and the American Radio Asso- 
ciation—the 44-hour week at sea was the 
standard for the past six months and the 
40-hour week became the rule on December 
15. All the seagoing unions except three 
AFL groups—the Radio Officers Union, the 
Staff Officers Association and the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific—are now on the 
reduced work week. Of these three, the 
first two are about to sign a new contract 
which will provide for the 40-hour week 
retroactive to October 1, 1951. 

The SUP, however, appears to be making 
no move to achieve the. shorter week, 
reportedly because of an agreement recently 
reached with Pacific Coast employers call- 
ing for an extra crew member on each 
vessel and extra base pay and overtime 
because of the longer work week. 

Three other AFL groups—the Seafarers 
International Union, the Brotherhood of 
Marine Engineers and the National Organ- 
ization of Masters, Mates and Pilots— 
have had the 40-hour week at sea since 
October 1. 
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Re-organized WEA Regains 
Pert of Provincial Grant 


The Workers’ Educational Association, 
for 10 months the object of suspicion and 
distrust because of alleged friendliness to 
communism, has had part of its annual 
erant from the Ontario Government 
restored. James Rogers, WEA President, 
announced last month that the province 
has given the organization a $500 grant. 
Formerly, the annual provincial grant was 
$2,000. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Rogers 
said: “The basic principle of the WEA 
will be to make available to working men 
and women the opportunities of an educa- 
tion in the liberal arts and to provide the 
facilities for the presentation and discus- 
sion of subjects of common interests. 
Privilege of membership shall be open to 
all who come under the term ‘worker’ and 
shall bar no one because of race, creed or 
political beliefs.” 

The WEA’s new beard of directors 
includes representatives from the TLC and 
the CCL, from the universities and from 
the WEA itself. TLC representatives are: 
A. F. McArthur, President of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Russell 
Harvey, Canadian Director of Organization 
for the AFL; and James Robertson, busi- 
ness agent of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 

CCL nominees are: George Burt, 
President of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL) and Canadian Director of 
the United Auto Workers; Fred Dowling, 
Canadian Director of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America; and Cleve 
Kidd, Research Director of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

The universities are represented by 
Prof. Harry Logan, University of Toronto, 
and Prof. J. E. L. Graham, McMaster 
University, Hamilton. 

James Rogers, James Skene, Syd 
Robinson and George Sangster are WEA 
representatives on the board of directors. 


Cotterill Leaves CCL’s 
Political Action Post 


Murray Cotterill has resigned as national 
political action director of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and has returned to 
the post of public relations director for 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), which he left in 1949 to assume the 
CCL position. 
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His duties with the CCL will be taken 
over by Henry Weisbach, who has been 
office secretary of the political action 
department. Mr. Weisbach will assume the 
title of Executive Secretary to the Political 
Action Committee. ; 

Eamon Park, the Steelworkers’ public 
relations director, has been named to head 
a newly-created legislative department of 
the USW. 


Though Earnings Climb, 
Real Wages Rise Slowly 


Where do average annual earnings really 
stand today in relation to real wages? 
Figures released recently by the United 
States Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics show what has 
happened to wages as shown on paychecks 
since 1929 and to what the wages will buy 
—in terms of the 1929 dollar. 

While average annual earnings have been 
increasing, buying power has changed much 
less noticeably. The average industrial 
worker’s annual wage in 1929 was $1,421, 
with which he could purchase $1,421 in 
goods. In 1949 his average annual earn- 
ings totalled $2,866, with which he could 
purchase $2,077 in goods priced on a 1929 
basis. 

Since 1949, average annual earnings have 
increased to $3,024 in 1950 and $3,311 in 
1951. Purchasing power, however, has 
remained close to the 1949 level, having 
risen to $2,163 in 1950 and $2,175 in 1951, 
having reference again to the 1929 base. 

The figures also indicate that miners, 
transportation workers, construction workers 
and factory workers have fared best in 
terms of real wages. 


Productivity Pay Boosts 
To be Permitted in U.S. 


The United States Wage Stabilization 
Board will permit wage increases based on 
productivity as soon as it can write a 
regulation, Chairman Nathan P. Feinsinger 
recently announced. 

The WSB has already permitted payment 
of an annual improvement (productivity) 
factor in the automobile industry and a few 
others in cases where certain conditions are 
met. Such a wage increase can not be 
passed on in the form of higher prices. 

In his recent Economic Report to 
Congress, President Truman said: “Wage 
adjustments to allow for increases in pro- 
ductivity, if carefully limited and firmly 
administered, can provide incentives which 
outweigh any inflationary effect.” 
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Fewer Work Stoppages 
In U.S. During 1951 


The labour-management front in the 
United States was more peaceful in 1951 
than in any year since the Second World 
War, the Bureau of Labour Statistics has 
reported. 

Both in terms of work stoppages, which 
numbered 4,650, and man-days of produc- 
tion lost—22,600,000—last year’s records 
bettered even that of 1945, the final year 
of the war. ‘ 

Not a single country-wide or industry- 
wide strike of prolonged duration occurred 
in the first full year of the re-armament 
program, the bureau said. 

Tt figured there was a 40-per-cent drop 
from 1950 in. man-days of idleness resulting 
from work stoppages, and a five-per-cent 
decline in the number of strikes. 


Residence Regulations 
For Pensions Issued 


The residence requirements for Canada’s 
new old age security program have now 
been spelled out in detail. 

The regulations, as approved by the 
Governor General in Council and announced 
by the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, Hon. Paul Martin, follow the 
general principle laid down in the Old Age 
Security Act, which requires 20 years’ 
residence in Canada; but they also define 
temporary absences and cover the cases 
of persons who have been out of the 
country for varying periods of time because 
of their business or profession. 


Absences Allowed 


A claim of 20 years’ “continuous” resi- 
dence in Canada will be accepted if 
temporary absences within that period do 
not total more than 1,200 days—an average 
of two months per year. 

This provision has been made, Mr. 
Martin explained, so as not to penalize 
persons who have travelled abroad, visited 
relatives or been absent from Canada on 
short business or pleasure trips. 

Special provision is made for five groups 
of people whose business might require 
longer absences from the country. They 
are persons (1) employed on ships or fish- 
ing boats; (2) employed on trains running 
out of Canada, operated by a railway 
company with its head office in Canada; 
(3) emploved in lumbering or harvesting 
and not absent from Canada for more 
than six months at a time; (4) employed 
by the United Nations or any of its 
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specialized agencies; (5) employed as a 
representative or member of a Canadian 
firm or corporations Their absences from 
Canada will not be counted against them 
for old age security purposes provided they 
maintained a home in Canada or had a 
permanent place of abode to which they 
had the intention of returning at the end 
of their employment abroad. 

Canadian residents who go abroad as 
missionaries, as members of the Canadian 
armed forces or those of any ally of 
Canada, or as employees of the federal or 
any provincial or municipal government, 
will not be counted as absent for old age 
security purposes provided they return to 
Canada at the end of their duties abroad. 
Persons in this group are not required to 
maintain a home in Canada while they are 
away, Mr. Martin stated. 

All these exceptions also apply to a 
married woman or widow who was absent 
from Canada because of the employment 
of her husband outside the country. 


Working Population of 
Great Britain: 23 Million 


At the end of September, 1951, the total 
working population of Great Britain was 
23,482,000 (16,031,000 men and 7,451,000 
women). This figure was 157,000 more than 
at the end of th® previous June and 285,000 
more than at the end of September, 1950. 

The number of unemployed was. esti- 
mated at 234,000, which figure was 47,000 
more than at the end of June but 57,000 
fewer than at the end of September, 1950. 

In the armed services there were 840,000 
at the end of September, 1951, 13,000 more 
than at the end of June and 132,000 more 
than at the end of September, 1950. 

While there is some indication that some 
progress is being made in the redeployment 
of the labour force for defence production, 
the full labour requirements of the defence 
program are proving hard to find. 


Nearly 20 Million in U.S. 
Worked Part Time in °50 


Close to 20 million persons in the United 
States worked only part time—fewer than 
35 hours per week—or worked full time 
for half a year or less during 1950, a sample 
survey by the Bureau of the Census, | 
Department of Commerce, has revealed. 
This shows the extent to which the 
country’s economy relies on intermittent 
and part-time workers. 

These workers, mainly women and 
students, represented roughly 27 per cent 
of all persons with work experience in 1950. 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Publishes 1952 Policy 


Inflation, industrial relations, immigra- 
tion, education, and employment of the 
physically handicapped were subjects of 
policy declaration at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce at 
Quebee City in October, 1951. 

On the subject of inflation, the Chamber 
expresses approval of the Government’s 
action in avoiding imposition of “a com- 
plex network of controls with their 
attendant administrative difficulties”. Such 
controls, particularly if unaccompanied by 
control of wages and salaries, it states, 
would not strike at the root causes of 
inflation but would merely obscure the 
evidence. The declaration recommends 
continuation of the Gecvernment’s anti- 
inflationary policies, subject to such modi- 
fications from time to time as changing 
conditions may require. It also urges upon 
the Government “the vital necessity of 
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thrift in its own operations”. 


Labour Relations 


The Chamber restates its views on 
employer-employee relations. “If Canada 
is to maintain a high standard of hving 
for her citizens,’ the declaration asserts, 
“harmonious industrial relations are essen- 
tial. In their turn, harmonious relations 
depend upon a more general recognition of 
the mutuality of interest of management, 
labour and capital, and between these three 
and the community they serve.” 

The maintenance and expansion of the 
high living standard enjoyed by Canadians 
are dependent on productive efficiency, it 
states. “Greater productivity is the key 
to national and individual prosperity, 
particularly under today’s inflationary con- 
ditions. This greater productivity can be 
achieved in a number of ways. Firstly, 
through the continued introduction of an 
equitable sharing of responsibilities and 
initiative and of the resultant rewards 
therefrom. Secondly, through the constant 
search for improved methods of production 
and technological advances. And lastly, 
through more efficient and greater output 
without increasing the unit cost of the 
goods purchased.” 

A declaration on immigration points up 
the need for a more extensive Immigration 
program if the country’s manpower require- 
ments for defence and production are to 
be met. Canada, the Chamber believes, 
should work »toward the objective of 
doubling its population in the next 25 
years, “giving us a population of at least 
30 million by the year 1975”. 
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was announced by 


Concerning education, the Chamber 
expresses, the opinion that member boards 
and chambers and businessmen should be 
urged to work with provincial governments 
and local authorities towards improvement 
in education. To this end, the Chamber 
proposes to explore, along with other 
interested groups, the financial and other 
problems of expanding educational facilities 
and opportunities, including vocational and 
adult, throughout Canada. 


Physically Handicapped 


In another declaration the Chamber 
urges employment of the physically handi- 
capped. “The placing of the physically 
handicapped in suitable jobs is recognized 
as am essential function of the rehabilita- 
tion process,” it states. “Indeed, without 
it, much of the costly effort expended in 
restoring the handicapped to a productive 
and self-sustaining place in society fails 
in its aim; and an important source of 
employable manpower is not utilized.” 

Among other subjects on which the 
Canadian Chamber expresses its views are 
communism, international trade, freedom 
of enterprise, public finance and taxation, 
resale price maintenance, the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, and the desir- 
ability of holding most statutory holidays 
on the nearest Monday. 

The full text of the policy declarations 
and resolutions as approved by the meeting 
is contained in a booklet issued by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


Job Evaluation Is USW’s 
Main Objective in 1952 


Job evaluation: will be the main objective 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) in this year’s negotiations with 
Canada’s “Big Three” steel corporations, it 
GC, He Millard, the 
union’s national director, after a meeting of 
union leaders in Montreal in January. 

“We have already reached the point,” 
said Mr. Millard, “where hiring rates in 
Canada are as high or higher than 
American rates. The principle of equal 
hiring rates in the three Canadian mills 
was established in 1946. 

“However,” he continued, “rates for semi- 
skilled workers are so low that there is 
little incentive to seek promotion or 
advancement.” 

The union will seek a 54-cent-an-hour 
increment between each job classification. 


; 


Ottawa Builders Seeking 
Apprentice Training Plan 


Establishment of an apprentice training 
system was put forth as a major aim for 
1952 by the Ottawa Builders’ Exchange at 
their second annual meeting in Ottawa, 
January 15. 

Although Ottawa schools provide some 
training for apprentices, it was pointed out 
that for more extensive education appren- 
tices must be sent to Toronto. Estab- 
lishment of courses in Ottawa, it was 
agreed, would enable employers to supervise 
the training of their apprentice tradesmen. 

Appointment of a committee was pro- 
posed to look into the matter immediately. 


New Booklet Lists All 
Correspondence Courses 


A new booklet which for the first time 
brings together in one list all the 
vocational training correspondence courses 
at present available from the different 
provincial governments has been published 
by the Department of Labour. 

All these courses were prepared by 
provincial governments, primarily for resi- 
dents of their own province. However, 
under a reciprocal arrangement sponsored 
by the federal Government, all provinces 
issuing such courses had agreed to make 
them available to residents of other 
provinces. 

Persons who wish to take advantage, of 
these courses should apply to the corre- 
spondence course branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the province in which 
they reside, which will make the necessary 
arrangements. All courses prepared in 
Quebec are in French and are available to 
French-speaking persons in other provinces, 
while the English courses of other prov- 
inces are available to English-speaking 
persons in Quebec. 

The booklet lists 122 courses, under the 
headings of Agriculture, Building Trades, 
Commercial, Draftiag, Industrial, Mathe- 
matics and Physics, Mining, Navigation, 
Power (Auto, Diesel and Steam), Radio 
and Electronics and Miscellaneous. Fees 
range generally from five to 25 dollars; 
most are less than 15 dollars. Courses in 
trades and practical subjects are intended 
for those actually working at jobs in fields 
related to the course. 

The booklet was the work of the Cana- 
dian Vocational Correspondence Course 
Committee, composed of representatives of 
provincial governments and of the Train- 


ing Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The Committee was set up to co-ordinate 
the work of the different provinces in this 
field, to avoid duplication and to further 
the development. of vocational correspond- 
ence courses based upon Canadian practices 
and industrial standards. 

Education is a provincial matter. How- 
ever, the federal Government gave financial 
assistance by matching provincial expendi- 


‘tures on vocational correspondence courses 


and it had an interest in establishing a 
clearing house for ideas and plans, said 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 


Apprentice Regulations 
Inadequate, Union Claims 


Closer liaison between provincial and 
federal governments in the matter of 
trades training to encourage young men to 
qualify for essential trades is advocated by 
the Cornwall (Ont.) Trades and Labour 
Council. 

The council, at its January meeting, also 
approved a resolution protesting the 
inadequacy of present apprenticeship regu- 
lations. An apprentice, it was pomted out, 
might receive an allowance of only $15 a 
week during certain courses, while on others 
approved by the federal Government he 
may also draw unemployment insurance. 

Copies of the resolution are being 
forwarded to the provincial and federal 
representatives for Stormont. 


Benefit Payments in U.K. 
Go to 9 Million Weekly 


The number of persons drawing benefit 
under Britain’s national insurance scheme 
increased during 1950. 

The second report of the Ministry of 
National Insurance, covering the period 
July 5, 1949 to December, 1950, states that 
in 1950, local offices dealt. with nearly 25 
million callers and some nine million pay- 
ments were made each week. 

In July, 1950, approximately 230,000 
people registered at employment exchanges 
were receiving unemployment benefit or 
national assistance—20,000 more than in 
July, 1949. 

The 2,800,000 claims for unemployment 
benefit, which includes repeat claims, 
received during 1950 represented an in- 
crease of 60,000 over the previous year. 
Claims from men were 21,000 fewer but 
claims from women rose by 75,000. 

During the 18 months, 10} million new 
claims for sickness benefit were received. 
In 1950, new claims’ averaged 137,700 
weekly; in 1949 the average was 133,600. 
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AFL, CIO Opposed to Law 
On Communist-led Unions 


The two major United States labour 
federations have rejected a_ legislative 
approach to the problem of communist- 
dominated unions. 

A Senate subcommittee on Labour and 
Labour-Management Relations, headed by 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, raised the 
problem recently in questionnaires it sent 
to representative persons in labour, man- 
agement, government and the public. 

Philip Murray, President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, has 
made public his reply. “Communists are 
on the run in the labour movement,” he 
said, adding that legislation dealing with 
communist-dominated unions was “unneces- 
sary and unwise.” 


Unions Can Do Better 


The American Federation of Labour 
leadership also is known to believe that 
the unions themselves can do a better job 
of ridding themselves of communists than 
Congress can by mandatory legislation. 

Mr. Murray, whose organization expelled 
11 unions for following Communist policy, 
wrote Senator Humphrey that “we believe 
that if the government undertakes to 
determine what unions can _ represent 
workers .in this country, it will have 
embarked upon the long trail toward 
government control of unions. 

“Tn the dictatorships of the world, unions 
exist at the sufferance of the state,” Mr. 
Murray said. “We in America do not want 
to take a single step in that direction. 

“Legislation, with all its inherent dangers, 
is not necessary” to keep the communists 
on the run “and to reduce their powers to 
insignificance,” Mr. Murray said. 

Senator Humphrey asked three questions 
in the questionnaire: Is there an effective 
legislative approach to the problem of 
communist-dominated umions? Can you 
suggest the principles of statutory language 
that ought to be embodied in such legis- 
lation? Can you suggest avenues of 
inquiry that the subcommittee ought to 
pursue, particularly those avenues that 
have not already been studied by other 
committees? 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AFL, in his reply to the first question 
said “there is no way in which a labour 
organization can rid itself of communists, 
due to paragraph (b) (2) of Section 8 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” That provision 
makes it an unfair labour practice for a 
union to attempt to cause an employer 
to discriminate against an employee on 
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grounds other than his failure to tender 
union- dues under a legalized union shop 
contract. 

Mr. Meany -said that section had a 
“hampering effect” on unions desiring to 
rid themselves of communist members and, 
“therefore, it would be most helpful if the 
Taft-Hartley Act were repealed by the 
Congress.” 

He added that his answer to the first 
question made it unnecessary to answer 
the other two. 


Offer Plans to Avoid 
Jurisdictional Strikes 


Two recent developments in the labour 
field in the United States indicate that a 
partial solution to the problem of juris- 
dictional strikes may be effected. Both 
the AFL and the CIO have been taking 
steps whereby a policy of self-policing by 
unions will eliminate many jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The CIO executive board has prepared 
a plan under which its affiliates will agree 
to be bound by the decisions of an arbi- 
trator as to which union is entitled to 
represent a group of employees. The 
arbitrator has been authorized to decide 
which of the competing unions im a dispute 
shall be placed on the ballot in a National 
Labour Relations Board representation 
election; or he may decide that the CIO 
be placed on the ballot with the under- 
standing that it would turn over its 
representation rights to whichever union 
had been designated by the arbitrator. 


Other Solution 


The other solution to such disputes 
occurred when the Labour Relations Board 
decided that it did not have the authority 
to render a decision upon a jurisdictional 
dispute between two rival AFL unions in 
the building trades in view of the fact 
that the unions had previously agreed to 
accept the decision of a Joint Board for 
the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes. 
This board comprised both employer and 
employee representatives. 

Jurisdictional disputes generally fall into 
two categories. Work-jurisdiction disputes 
oecur usually among craft unions whose 
charters define in detail the kind of work 
falling within the union’s jurisdiction. 
Overlapping often occurs between union 
charters, or new kinds of work are called 
for which can be covered by more than 
one jurisdiction. A case in point is the 
installation of heavy machinery, which has 
long been claimed by the carpenters as 


part of the construction of a factory but 
which has also been claimed by the 
machinists as part of their craft. The 
establishment of employer-employee arbi- 
tration boards is expected to eliminate 
many such disputes. 

The second form of jurisdictional dispute 
is the organizational type, which occurs 
more frequently among the industrial 
unions whose charters specify the indus- 
tries in which they may organize.- Con- 
flicts arise here because definitions of 
industries often overlap and also the same 
employer or the same plant may be 
engaged in more than one industry. An 
example of this is the chemical industry, 
which often includes parts of the oil 
industry, the paper industry and the gas 
section of the public utility industry. 
Cases have occurred in which the chemical 
workers have tried to organize workers also 
claimed by the oil workers, the paper- 
workers and the utility workers, all of 
whom are affiliated with the CIO. 

The CIO’s new~ plan for settling such 
disputes takes the form of enforceable agree- 
ments between the CIO and its affiliates 
without any direct employer connections, 
unlike the AFL Settlement Boards. 

These plans, though designed to reduce 
conflict, have limitations. It is pointed 
out that joint settlement boards often 
cover small sections of a trade and do not 
represent all the various crafts engaged in 
one trade. Also, the CIO’s plan is effec- 
tive only with regard to CIO unions and 
cannot include those unions recently 
expelled from the congress. 

The Labour Relations Board may at 
times effect the operation of settlement 
boards. If an arbitrator has selected one 
union in a dispute as the bargaining unit 
to represent a group of employees, the 
union’s name will not appear on the rep- 
resentation ballot if the employees do not 
go along with the arbitrator’s award and 
refuse to give their authorization. 


U.S. Treasury Approves 
UAW’s Area Pension Plan 


A pension plan which allows workers to 
transfer from one company to another 
within the same area has been approved 
‘by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. The scheme covers 19 firms in the 
Toledo, Ohio, area employing 1,250 workers, 
members of the United Auto Workers 
(CIO). 

A joint board of administration com- 
posed of four employers and four UAW 
representatives will direct payments from 
the pension fund. 


By pooling their resources, the com- 
panies can more easily provide non- 
contributory, fully-funded pensions. The 
flexibility of the plan has attracted the 
attention of the United States Govern- 
ment, which regards the scheme as a 
possible encouragement for workers to move 
into emergency jobs where they are most 
needed during the present mobilization 
period. 

The participating firms contribute seven 
cents per hour for each of their workers. 
Contributions began in November, 1950, 
and by the end of 1951, the pension 
escrow fund stood at $162,865.75. 

Pension payments are based on a 
maximum benefit of $117.50 per month, 
including social security. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Bulletin Now Available 


The 1951 edition of “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada, A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws”, the mimeographed 
bulletin issued annually by the Department 
of Labour, is now available. 

After an introduction which gives a 
general outline of the ten provincial work- 
men’s compensation Acts and a detailed 
summary of the changes made in 1951, the 
pamphlet discusses the main points of 
the legislation, including administration, 
coverage, waiting period, medical aid, 
rehabilitation and accident prevention. The 
occupational diseases for which compen- 
sation is payable, and the death and 
disability benefits under each Act, are set 
out in tables, thus permitting a comparison 
between provinces. 

In 1951, the “waiting period” which must 
elapse before compensation is payable was 
shortened in three provinces, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island. Allow- 
ances for burial expenses were increased in 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island. In Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, the 
benefits payable to children under 16 were 
raised. Prince Edward Island and Saskat- 
chewan provided for a higher monthly pay- 
ment to a widow, and Ontario increased 
from $100 to $200 the lump sum which a 
widow receives. Manitoba and New Bruns- 
wick increased to $3,000, and Ontario to 
$4,000, the maximum annual earnings on 
which compensation is based. Benefits 
fixed in 1951 under the new Act of 
Newfoundland are included in the bulletin. 

Copies may be obtained from the Legis- 
lation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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23 Major U.S. Areas 
Have Surplus of Labour 


Twenty-three major areas in the United 
States, including New York City, now have 
a surplus of workers; but the outlook is 
for absorption of the surplus as defence 
production gains, the Department of Labour 
reported late in January. 

Economic factors associated with the 
mobilization program were primarily 
responsible for the surplus labour supply, 
especially in Detroit, Flint and Grand 
Rapids. These three Michigan cities have 
been added to twenty other areas in 
’ the Labour Department’s labour-surplus 
category. 

Among the factors that caused the 
surplus were material shortages, tightened 
production controls, slackening of consumer 
demand for some goods and normal seasonal 
curtailments of employment due to adverse 
weather and cutbacks in construction, food 
processing, textiles, apparel and tobacco. 

“The over-all outlook,” said Maurice 
J. Tobin, Secretary of Labour, “is for a 
tightening in labour supply as seasonal 
forces expand job opportunities this spring 
and summer and as defence production 
gains momentum. As additional billions in 
defence procurement contracts are let and 
new facilities and plants constructed, job 
opportunities will expand rapidly. 

“The extent to which we will be able to 
alleviate unemployment in areas with 
substantial labour surpluses will depend, 
however, upon the suecess achieved by 
government and industry in effecting a 
more even distribution of defence job 
opportunities through placing more new 
contracts and facilities in areas where 
labour is available.” 

Despite the widespread labour surpluses, 
the Bureau of Employment Security, which 
made the survey, stated that “unemploy- 
ment nationally is still relatively low.” 


2 Million “White Collar’ 
Workers in U.S. Unions 


Approximately two raillion “white collar” 
workers in- the United States, out of about 
15,000,000 employees so classified, are union 
members, according to a report recently 
issued by the United States Department of 
Labour. The term “white collar” includes 
workers im clerical, professional, technical, 
sales and related positions. 

The department’s report includes only 
those unions primarily concerned with the 
organization of “white collar” workers or 
whose membership is comprised mainly of 
such employees. 
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Many industrial unions have enlisted a 
large number of these workers but the 
greater part of their activity has been out- 
side this field. These unions were not 
included in the report: 


British 1951 Wage Boosts 
Average 8 Per Cent 


Approximately 12,000,000 British workers 
began the new year with something like 
£6,500,000 more im their weekly pay 
envelopes than they received last year. 
This increase, based on agreements nego- 
tiated in 1951, represents an average wage 
hike of about eight per cent, a post-war 
record. In 1950, wage rates increased by 
roughly two per cent. : 

Living costs, however, have risen in 
about the same ratio as wages. Latest 
published figures show the current wage 
index at 125 (June, 1947=100). This is 
10 points higher than the level at the 
beginning of 1951. The price index during 
the same period increased approximately 
eight per cent. 


Railroad Signalmen Mark 
Union’s 50th Anniversary 


To commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of its founding in 1901, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America (AFL) 
has published a history of the union under 
the title 50 Years of Railroad Signalling. 

Beginning with an account of the organ- 
ization of the first local, in the Altoona, 
Pa., yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the book narrates the history of the growth 
and achievements of the brotherhood. 

Mention is made of the Canadian branch 
of the organization in the following 
words :— 

In Canada, in the last five years, the 
organization has enjoyed the greatest 
progress in its history. 

In 1947 the Canadian locals decided to 
amalgamate their system general com- 
mittees into one general committee for the 
Dominion. E. J. Burman, who had been 
serving as a grand lodge representative, 
was elected a full time general chairman. 
Since then, first under Burman and then 
under Harold Stockdale, who became 
acting general chairman when Burman was 
assigned as a grand lodge representative 
to the Brotherhood’s headquarters, the 
union has chalked up tremendous gains in 
Canada. : 

In that period, new locals have been 
installed and the Canadian membership has 
increased more than 30 per cent. 


In 1951, there were 16 Canadian locals 
with a membership of 492. In Canada, 
the brotherhood is affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Immigration 
December 21 


Mr. G. K. Fraser (Peterborough West) : 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to address a 
question to the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, as I have had cases of immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom who have 
been stranded in my own district owing 
to the fact that they have not been able 
to secure work. Will the minister say 
what is being done to look afiter those 
people who cannot find work in Canada 
at the present time? 


Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): As the hon. 
member knows, Mr. Speaker, immigrants 
from the United Kingdom are, by our 
laws, free to come here whether there is 
assured employment for them or not. 
Nevertheless, the government attempts to 
find employment for those people both 
through the settlement service of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion and also through the good offices of 
the national employment service of the 
Department of Labour. If my hon. friend 
has any particular persons in mind and 
will let us know about them, we will do 
our best to place them. Nevertheless, we 
do not necessarily accept full responsibility 
for those who may be free to come here 
without assured employment. 


Canadians Working in the U.S. 


December 21 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) : 
ft should like to direct a question to the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
On December 19 certain questions were 
asked of the minister with-regard to the 
United States selective service act as it 
affects Canadian citizens .. . I wonder if 
the minister has looked mto the matter 
and if he can tell us whether there has 
been consultation, or if our government has 
made any representations with regard to 
this matter, since it affects Canadian 
citizens in the United States? 


Hon. L. B. Pearson (Secretary of State 
for External Affairs): Mr. Speaker, I have 
some additional information on this matter 
which deals with the question which has 
just been raised by my hon. friend. The 
hon. member for Rosetown-Biggar asked 
the other day if the action of the United 
States in this matter of the application of 
ithe United States selective service act to 


Canadians was unilateral with respect to 
Canada and not to other nations. That 
was one of his questions. The reply to 
that is that the United States law is 
applicable to all aliens “residing im the 
United States’, except those who are 
nationals of a country with which there is 
in effect a treaty or international agree- 
ment exempting the nationals of that 
country from military service while they 
are within the United States. No treaty 
or agreement of this nature exists between 
Canada and the United States. 

In reply to the other part of the ques- 
tion which the hon. member asked me, I 
may say that no representations have been 
made to the United States government 
except in a number of individual cases in 
which it seemed that there had beem an 
incorrect application of the law by local 
authorities. In such cases representations 
were made. 


The hon. member for Dufferin-Simcoe 
(Mr. Rowe) and the hon. member for 
Peel (Mr. Graydon) inquired about the 


position of students and temporary 
employees. The regulations are somewhat 
complex in this matter, but ordinarily bona 
fide students receive specific student visas 
and are not required to register in the 
United States under the Selective Service 
Act. Persons temporarily employed in the 
United States for periods of less than six 
months similarily are not required to 
register and in consequence: do not come 
within the provisions of the act unless their 
period of employment exceeds six months. 


Lay-offs in Refrigerator Plants 


December 21 


Mr. C. W. Hodgson (Victoria, Ont.): 
Mr. Speaker, I should lke to direct a 
question to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce .. . in view of the fact that I 
have had representations from some labour 
men in my riding who are employed 
making parts for refrigerators. They claim 
that last year less than 500 refrigerators. 
came from the United States, whereas this 
year the number is 98,000, and that they 
are affected by having lay-offs in the plant 
owing to this fact. I was wondering 
whether the minister has had any similar 
representations from any other serctions of 
the country. 


Right Hon. C. D. Howe (Minister of 
Trade and Commerce): Mr. Speaker I have 
had representations; but I think the facts 
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are that resale price maintenance has had 
more to do with the situation than .has 
dumping. 

Mr. Fraser: The 25 per cent excise tax. 


Mr. Howe: The 25 per cent excise tax 
applies on imports as well as on home 
manufacturers. 


Unemployment in Textile Industry 


December 27 


Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark): I should like 
to direct a question to the Minister of 
Labour. Is the government aware of the 
serious unemployment situation in the 
textile industry? If so, what measures are 
being taken to counteract this situation? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): To reply to the first part of the 
question, the government is aware of the 
unemployment situation referred to. Just 
before Christmas I met a delegation dealing 
with this matter. As to the second part 
of the question, the situation will be con- 
sidered by the government, and any 
decision reached will be announced in due 
course. 


Dumping of Textiles 


December 28 


Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre): 
I should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of National Revenue. ...Is the 
minister now in a position to say what is 
being done to meet the unfair competition 
of countries behind the iron curtain, such 
as Czechoslovakia, shipping into this coun- 
try gloves and other textiles to the 
detriment of Canadians? 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue): ...this matter was drawn to my 
attention also by a number of members as 
well as Canadian manufacturers, and it 
has been receiving our active attention for 
some time. An examination of the invoices 
covering these importations does not 
disclose any evidence of dumping as defined 
by the customs tariff, but we are endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the values at which these 
goods are sold for consumption in Czecho- 
slovakia. As you will appreciate, this is 
a somewhat difficult task but we have been 
in discussion with the Czech authorities 
with a view to satisfying ourselves as to 
the proper values. 

As I indicated in my previous statement, 
there are great difficulties in getting the 
type of information which we should have 
in order to determine whether or not dump- 
ing actually exists. It is true that there 
are fairly large importations from Czecho- 
slovakia which act to the detriment of our 
Canadian manufacturers but, according to 
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the law, the customs tariff, we must deter- 
mine whether or not goods are being 
dumped; and the matter of determination 
is one of price and not of quality. We 
attempt to get the fair market price in 
the country of export and to’see how that 
compares with prices under similar condi- 
tions in our own country. 


Pension Tribunals 


December 28 


Mr. Gordon Graydon (Peel): I should 
like to direct a question tothe Minister 
of National Health and Welfare. ...I 
notice by the press, that a board is being 
set up in various places to deal with the 
question of proof of age in connection with 
old age assistance to those in the 65 to 
69 class. I was wondering whether that 
board will also have any jurisdiction over 
those over 70 who are attempting to 
qualify for old age security, but who have 
difficulty in proving their age. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...I may say that 
the regulations which have been formulated 
pursuant to the Old Age Security Act, but 
which have not yet been tabled in this 
house, will provide for an ad hoc tribunal 
representing the pensioner, the government 
and a third party in the community, at 
no expense, simply to assist the depart- 
ment in doubtful cases. But lest my reply 
give ‘the impression that there is undue 
difficulty, let me say again to my hon. 
friend that over 95 per cent of those who 
are entitled to apply have done so. 


Retroactive Pension Payments 


December 29 


Mr. G. K. Fraser (Peterborough West): 
Mr. Speaker, will the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare answer the question I 
asked him yesterday? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Yesterday my hon. 
friend asked me: If an application for old 
age pension is sent in on or before January 
1, 1952, but the applicant has not been 
able to secure proof of age before the end 
of January or February, will the old age 
pension date back to January, 1952? The 
answer is yes. My reason for giving that 
affirmative reply is based on the act itself. 
The reason I did not make the reply 
yesterday was that the section of the act 
which gives this authority is purely 
permissive in effect, and as I have antici- 
pated tabling today the regulations pur- 
suant to the Old Age Security Act, I 
preferred to wait until they were tabled. 
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I can now add that pursuant to those 
regulations, where applicants have difficulty 
in establishing their age and delay results 
therefrom, this will be regarded as a delay 
arising out of circumstances beyond the 
control of the applicant, and payment in 
such cases where the application form has 
been received in December, will be made 
retroactive to January 1. 


Dumping of Refrigerators 
December 29 


Mr. C. W. Hodgson (Victoria, Ont.): I 
should like to direct a question to the 
parliamentary assistant to the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in view of the fact 
that I have received a communication from 
a labour group in my riding indicating that 
the work days had been cut from four to 
three days per’ week. On December 21 I 
asked a question about refrigerator freezer 
units and it was claimed that last year less 
than 500 refrigerators came from the United 
States whereas this year the number is 
98,000. Has the government done any- 
thing to stop this dumping? 


Mr. G. J. Mellraith (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce): I believe there is no evidence 
of dumping at all in so far as refrigerators 
are concerned. The departmental officials 
have checked into the whole question of 
refrigerators, their production and sale in 
this country. I recognize it is not appro- 
priate to debate the subject or deal with 
it fully now, but I feel I should place on 
the record the fact that in the early part 


of this year there was a rate of production 
on refrigerators that was very much beyond 
any reasonable expectation of consumption 
in Canada for this*year. A considerable 
amount of the difficulty of that industry 
is due to that factor. As to dumping, I 
am not aware of any dumping within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Placing of Orders Abroad 


December 29 


Mr. G. J. Mellraith (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce): Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
reply to a question asked yesterday ... by 
the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Blair), 
which was as follows:— 

Is it true that the Canadian government 
has placed orders for army clothing in 
Britain, United States or France? 

The answer is that no army clothing has 
been purchased in Britain, the United 
States or France with the exception of 
75,000 pairs of socks of United States 


pattern and 50,000 pairs of cotton field 


trousers purchased in the United States last 
April and May to outfit Canadian troops 
training in the United States and proceed- 
ing to Korea. There was also an order for 
2,590 kilts, involving seven different tartans, 
which were purchased in Scotland by the 
Department of Defence Production. 
However, textiles have been imported 


- when not available in Canada, but this has 


been done only after consultation with the 
industry. Wherever possible the material 
has been purchased in the greige, to be 
finished in Canada. . 


4 Provinces Formally Complete Old Age Assistance Agreements 


Four provinces—British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec—have 
formally completed agreements with the 
federal Government for sharing the costs 
of old age assistance for persons between 
65 and 69 years of age and for allowances 
for the blind over the age of 21, Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, announced early this month. 

An agreement covering old age assist- 
ance only has been completed with New 
Brunswick. Several other provinces and 
the Northwest Territories have indicated 
their intention of entering into agreements. 

All agreements signed so far are retro- 
active to January 1, 1952. 


The new agreements were made neces- 
sary by passage last June of a new Old 
Age Assistance Act, which provides that the 
federal Government will contribute half of 
pension payments up to $40 monthly made 
by the provinces to persons between 65 
and 69 years of age if their income, in- 
cluding assistance, is not more than $720 
a year for an unmarried person, $1,200 for 
a married person, or $1,320 for a married 
person whose spouse is blind. 

Pensions for the blind, formerly part of 
the Old Age Pensions Act, were placed on 
a separate footing by legislation entitled 
the Blind Persons Act, also passed last June. 
The federal Government pays 75 per cent 
of the cost of payments to the blind. 
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Manpower in the Aircraft Industry 


Canada’s rebuilt aircraft industry, more complex than ever, provides 
a wider range of job opportunities and employs a higher proportion 
of skilled workers. Labour force in 1951 six times larger than in 1939 
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In the current industrial defence program, 
one of Canada’s major efforts is being made 
in the field of aircraft production. Of a 
total of $3,500,000,000 planned in defence 
expenditures over a three-year period, air- 
craft requirements are expected to reach 
about $1.200,000,000, approximately one- 
third of the total. 

Most of this aircraft appropriation is to 
be spent on fighter and trainer craft to be 
produced in Canada. Consequently, the 
Canadian aircraft industry, which had 
shrunk to a fraction of its wartime size by 
1950, has had to be almost completely 
rebuilt. Plant capacity has been enlarged, 
more modern and larger machines pro- 
cured, and a much larger labour force 
assembled. 

The production of aircraft is a much 
more complex business now than it was 
even five years ago, because of the rapid 
development of the jet engine and of a 
multitude of automatic devices. At the 
same time, the Canadian industry has been 
moving towards a higher degree of pro- 
duction self-sufficiency, with the design, 
development and manufacture of both 
frames and engines being carried on in 
this country. In terms of employment, this 
has meant creation of a wider range of 
job opportunities and employment of a 
higher proportion of skilled workers. 
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_rate of nearly 900 per month. 


Since August, 1950, the aircraft and parts 
industry has been taking on workers at a 
Its labour 
force ‘has expanded from 9,000 workers at 
that date to more than 23,000 by the end 
of 1951. Continued expansion in employ- 
ment is looked for until 1953. since several 
of the main plants are not yet in 
production. 

This expansion in employment has taken 
place in a tight labour market, when the 
general employment level was imcreasing 
steadily. Consequently, some difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining skilled workers, 
particularly those required to design and 
set-up production. The recruitment of 
production workers to perform assembly- 
line tasks of a repetitive nature once 
production is underway has presented no 
problem. In fact, a great many more 
workers have applied for this type of work 
than the industry could absorb. 

Employment Trends.—Before World 
War II, the aircraft industry in Canada 
was not a large employer of labour. The 
number of workers it employed in the 
early 1930’s could be counted in the 
hundreds. Through the latter years of the 
decade, however, the total was steadily 
climbing and by 1939 had reached 3,600. 
The strong wartime demand for aircraft 
resulted in a precipitous employment rise 


i 
ie 


and the work force in the industry reached 
a peak of nearly 80,000 in 1944. A corre- 
spondingly sharp contraction took place 
from 1845 on, but employment was main- 
tained at or near the 10,000 mark for the 
first five post-war years. 

The current growth of the industry is 
centred in four large assembly plants, 
although several recently-completed parts 
plants will add considerably to productive 
capacity. These plants are mainly asso- 
ciated with the manufacture of jet engine 
parts, electronic equipment, and instru- 
ments. The adyance in employment 
during 1950 was, as the title chart shows, 
at a fairly uniform rate. Reported 
employment, with the index of employ- 
ment on the base 1939 equals 100, is given 
in quarterly intervals in the following 
table :— 


Employment in the Aircraft and Parts 
Industry, 1950-51 
1950 1951 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Index ment Index 
January 11,100 318 13,400 384 
April 11,000 316 16,600 473 
July 9,500 273 19,300 549 
October 11,100 318 21,900 624 


The main assembly plants in the 
industry are located in the Montreal and 
Toronto areas, with one exception. Firms 
manufacturing parts are more widely 
distributed, although most of these are in 
either Ontario or Quebec. 

Estimates of future employment are 
difficult to make, as the current program 
is subject to revision to meet the changing 
needs of the Air Force or because of 
technical advances in aircraft construction. 
Under the program as presently consti- 
tuted, however, the industry has by no 
means reached its planned capacity. One 
assembly plant plans to double its staff; 
another has not yet started to hire pro- 
duction workers in quantity; a recently- 
completed engine plant will soon begin 
large-scale hiring; and several new parts 
plants will come into operation early in 
1952. In aggregate, an employment acces- 
sion rate for 1952 comparable to that of 
the first year and a half of the program 
is indicated. 

Through sub-contracting, this billion- 
dollar program has created additional 
employment which is almost equal in 
volume ito that in the aircraft industry 
itself. Im the production of modern 
planes it is necessary to farm out the job 
of making many specialized parts to 
hundreds of other firms, principally in the 


electrical apparatus and iron and _ steel 
industries. Since this work is being carried 
on in plants whose primary activity is not 
aircraft production, the employment thus 
created has not been included in the data 
given above for the aircraft and parts 
industry. 


Occupational Employment Require- 
ments.—In the initial stages of hirmg— 
for design, development and _ tooling-up 
—large numbers of _ specialists are 
required. ‘These included mechanical and 
aeronautical engineers, draftsmen, machin- 
ists, jig and fixture builders and other 
skilled tradesmen who require several 
years training or experience. 

When a plant gets into production, more 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers are 
hired. The assembly-line type of work 
is usually a simple, repetitive operation, 
requiring little training. Typical occupa- 
tional requirements for this final stage 
of hiring include assemblers, inspectors, 
riveters and spot welders. 


With the rapid development of aircraft 
design and of new production techniques, 
the occupational requirements of the indus- 
try have been gradually changing over a 
period of several years. Engineers, 
mechanics and machine operators are 
among the occupations which have come 
into increasing prominence as a result. 

When the industry reaches full produc- 
tion, it will be possible to assess the 
changes which have taken place in its 
occupational structure. A rough guide to 
the composition of the work force in 1951 
was shown by a survey made in a typical 
plant in October. Among production 
workers, the main occupational groups 
were: assembly, 24 per cent; sheet metal 
workers, 18 per cent; mechanics, 13 per 
cent; inspectors, 8 per cent; riveters, 6 
per cent; and tool and die makers, 4 per 
cent. Office and maintenance staffs formed 
17 per cent of total employment. Engineer- 
ing and executive staffs were not covered ; 
but a major aircraft producer im the United 
States has estimated that about one in 
every eight workers now is an engineer. 


Labour Supply.—Aircraft plants report 
that hundreds of workers have been apply- 
ing at the gate for work and that this 
has been the main method of hiring. Even 
with this surplus of applicants there has 
been difficulty in securing employees of 
the desired qualifications. The industry 
has therefore been seeking trained workers 
wherever they can be found—from other 
industries, from universities, and through 
immigration—to be added to the flow of. 
personnel trained within the plant itself. 
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In the recruitment of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, the industry does not 
foresee any difficulty. : 

Many of the key occupations in air- 
craft work are also found in other indus- 
tries, e.g., machinists, tool and die makers, 
electricians and patternmakers. Although 
other industries have expressed fear of 
“pirating” of skilled mem by aircraft 
plants, airplane manufacturers are not in 
a particularly advantageous position for 
the recruitment of tradesmen. Other in- 
dustries have been steadily expanding in 
post-war years and have been able to 
build up a core of experienced personnel 
which they will maintain if at all possible. 
Wage rates have been steadily increasing 
and the wages offered by aircraft plants 
are no higher, and in some cases lower, 
than rates offered for similar work in other 
industries (see accompanying chart). Lay- 
offs in consumer goods industries in 1951, 
however, stepped up the movement of 
skilled labour from other industries into 
aircraft work. 

With domestic supply unable to meet the 
demand for specialists, the industry has 
turned to immigration as a supplementary 
source of these workers. Representatives 
have been sent to Europe by the large 
assembly plants to recruit and _ screen 
applicants. Hundreds of engineers and 
technicians from the United Kingdom and 
other European countries have been 
brought in and, on the whole, have 
proved very satisfactory. 

On the other hand, the industry is 
worried about losing skilled men to air- 
craft factories in the United States. 
American firms have been seeking workers 
both in the Montreal and Toronto areas, 
offering higher wages and other induce- 
ments. Engineers and draftsmen, of which 
shortages already exist, are particularly in 
demand. 

Many of those seeking employment in 
aircraft plants have had previous civilian 
or military experience in aircraft work. 
However, it has been estimated that as 
low as 10 per cent of those applying can 
be classed as skilled aircraft workers. In 
the early stages of hiring, few could be 
taken on; but, for production work, they 
have proved useful. 


Training Programs.—<A certain number 
of qualified workers have become ayail- 
able through upgrading of existing staffs 
and the institution of in-plant training 
programs. In regard to the latter, studies 
have been made by the industry of the 
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jobs it has to do, with estimates of the 
number of employees required and analysis 
of each job for production and teaching 
purposes. 

For most production line work, the 
training time required is relatively short. 
Depending on the job, this may vary 
between one month and a year. Since 
training of a tradesman may take several 
years, wherever possible skilled jobs are 
broken down into a number of operations 
to enable a group of workers to perform 
all the functions of a specialist. 

The estimated training times required 
for the various levels of skills in a typical 
training schedule are: two years for 
engineering graduates; three years for high 
school and technical school graduates 
training to be skilled tradesmen (two 
years to be draftsmen); six weeks to 
train machine operators; and one month 
to train riveters. For selected occupations 
in the industry, approximate training times 
are given in the table on page 145. 


Employment of Women.—Should a 
general labour shortage develop, the 
recruitment of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers might become a more difficult 
problem. There are several possible 
sources of additional supply, one of which 
is women workers. 

Aireraft work is generally well-suited to 
the employment of women, with about 
two-thirds of all production jobs being 
classified as suitable. Assembly and light 
work offer the best employment oppor- 
tunities—welding, detail fitting, operating 
light machines and fabric work. 

During World War II, special machines 
and assembly lines were developed to 
permit the use of large numbers of women 
workers. At the peak of employment in 


a: 


1944, about 25,000 women were employed, 
more than 30 per cent of the total. In 
the present expansion of the industry, 
women workers have not played as 
important a role. With more men avail- 
able, few women are employed on produc- 
tion work. The proportion of women in 
the total number of wage and_ salary 
workers has remained constant at about 
10 per cent over the past two years. 
Most of these are office workers. As more 
work of the production type gets under 
way, there will be an increase in jobs for 
which women workers are particularly 
suited. 

The following table indicates the suit- 
ability for women, and the approximate 
training time of selected occupations in 
the airframe industry :— 


By the beginning of 1952, the basis for 
a complete aircraft industry had been 
created in Canada and combat planes of 
the most advanced design and construction 
were being turned out. For the first time, 
aircraft engines are to be produced in 
Canada, both jet and piston-type. In 
terms of labour, this has meant the pulling 
together, in a relatively short period, of a 
large force of workers trained in the 
specialized skills required for production of 
the most complex of modern means of 
transport. This feat had been accom- 
plished without severe limitation on pro- 
duction schedules. Since the peak in the 
program is not expected until 1958, con- 
tinued growth in the capacity and produc- 
tion of the industry can be looked for 
throughout the coming year. 


Training Grade and Suitability for Women in Selected Occupations in the 
Airframe Industry 


Occupation Training Time Degree of Suitability 
Aircraft Mechanic More than two years Unsuitable 
Electrician More than two years Partially 
Fabric Worker Six months to one year Suitable 
Final Assembler Six months to one year Suitable 
Instrument Man One to two years Suitable 
Machinist More than two years Partially 
Major Assembler One to two years Suitable 
Sub-assembly Installer Two to six months Suitable 
Painter, Spray Six months to one year Suitable 
Patternmaker More than two years Suitable 
Riveter Six months to one year Suitable 
Sheet Metal Worker One to two years Partially 
Tool and Die Maker More than two years Partially 
Welder (are or acetylene) Six months to one year Suitable 
Welder (spot) Two to six months Suitable 


Ninth Annual Federal-Provincial Farm 


Labour Conference, December, 1951_ 


Canada faces farm labour shortage in 1952, delegates agree. Need for 
immigrants to supplement farm labour force accepted by the conference 


Canada is facing a farm labour shortage 
in 1952, according to delegates to the ninth 
annual Farm Labour Conference in Ottawa 
last November 30, December 1 and 2. 
The conference agreed that it will be 
necessary to supplement the farm labour 
force by immigration. 

Establishment of a minimum wage rate 
for immigrant farm workers was discussed 
and, later, a scale of wages was approved. 


When asked whether or not the prov- 
inces were in favour of continuing the joint 
farm labour program for another year, 
all provincial delegates except British 
Columbia’s replied that their provinces 
would probably enter into Farm Labour 
Agreements for another year, if the 
program were continued. It was pointed 
out, however, that no one could yet say 


whether such agreements would be made 


this year. 
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The three-day conference was attended 
by directors of farm labour and _ other 
officials from all provinces except New- 
foundland. W. W. Dawson, Director of 
the Special Services Branch, Department of 
Labour, was chairman. 

Also attending were officials of the 
National Employment Service and the 
federal Departments of Agriculture, Labour, 
and Citizenship and Immigration; and rep- 
resentatives of the International Labour 
Organization, the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, the United Kingdom High 
Commissioner’s Office, the United States 
Embassy and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Main items on the agenda were: reports 
of provincial directors of farm labour and 
regional employment officials on the past 
year’s activities, federal-provincial agree- 
ments and the program for the coming 
year, the manpower outlook for 1952, 
seasonal movements of labour, farm labour 
requirements and immigration. 

Dr. J. G. Taggart, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, addressing the conference dele- 
gates at the opening session, referred to 
the farm labour program as an outstanding 
example of effective co-operation between 
federal and provincial governments on a 
specific job. He stated that the problem 
of meeting the labour requirements of 
farmers was handled much better on a 
co-operative basis than if conducted by 
individuals, federal or provincial agencies. 


Address of Dr. Arthur MacNamara 


Welcoming the official representatives, 
Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, credited the farm labour officials 
with having succeeded in taking care of 
the farm labour problem in Canada. 

Referring to the farmers’ complaints that 
some farm help is not particularly suitable, 
Dr. MacNamara acknowledged that in some 
cases there were legitimate complaints. He 
noted that farmers’ sons were not staying 
on the farms and that experienced farm 
help was moving into industry. In view 
of this development, he felt that perhaps 
the time had come for an upward adjust- 
ment of farm wages. 

Commenting upon farm placements, Dr. 
MacNamara stated that immigrant farm 
workers should be visited as soon as 
possible after placement. In this way many 
grievances could be eliminated and both 
the farmer and the farm worker would feel 
that an interest was being taken in them. 
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He considered that this was particularly 
important with respect to the placement 
of married couples on farms, 

In order to maintain the agricultural 
labour force and, more particularly, married 
couples on the farms throughout the 
year, Dr. MacNamara recommended that 
the housing problem be faced and 
solved. With adequate accommodation, 
farm help would be encouraged to remain 
in agriculture. 


Address of Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, addressed the delegates 
on the second day of the conference. He 
stated that the Department of Labour, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the National Employment Service have 
tried to keep the farm labour problem 
in its proper perspective in the national 
life of Canada. In connection with this, 
he recommended the strongest possible 
co-operation between all agencies con- 
nected with farm labour matters. 

In order to have a comprehensive survey 
of the manpower situation, Mr. Gregg noted 
that the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower counted among its members 
competent agricultural representatives in 
addition to members representing labour, 
management, government and women’s 
organizations. 

The farm labour problem was not an 
easy one to solve, Mr. Gregg noted, for 
the armed services would continue to 
attract men from the manpower pool and 
the promise of immigration as a solution 
to agricultural needs had not been com- 
pletely realized. 

In connection with immigration, the 
Minister stated that Canadians should 
remember that many of the new arrivals 
had suffered greatly in Europe and were 
perhaps a bit inclined ‘to over-rate their 
farming abilities in order to come to 
Canada. 

Mr. Gregg asked that the community, 
the farmer and the immigrant use moral 
suasion on each other in order to achieve 
a better understanding between them- 
selves and thereby help to solve many 
difficulties. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 


Prince Edward Island—S. C. Wright, 
Director of the Farm Labour Service for 
the province, reported that the labour 
situation had been reasonably satisfactory 
during the year. In harvesting the hay 
crop, Prince Edward Island had received 


the assistance of 73 workers from Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. During the 
potato picking season, 328 workers were 
obtained from Nova Scotia. Mr. Wright 
pointed out that return transportation was 
paid to these workers if their services had 
proved to be satisfactory. In the placement 
of farm help, Mr. Wright stated that much 
of the credit was due to the good work 
of the officers of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 


Nova Scotia—S. B. Lewis, of the Nova 
Seotia Land Settlement Board, reported 
that in his province many farmers were 
cutting down their production due to the 
difficulty of obtaining farm help. He 
noted that local labour was at times 
unavailable, as workers left agriculture for 
employment in other industries where 
wages, hours of work and working and 
living conditions were more attractive. 

Mr. Lewis expressed the opinion that 
the prices that farmers were receiving for 
their products were not sufficiently high to 
enable them to secure adequate help at 
today’s wage rates. He noted that the 
farmer must rely upon immigration for 
some of his hired help. 

Mr. Lewis noted that immigrant farm 
workers do not remain in farm employ- 
ment until their undertakings had been 
fulfilled, many of them leaving the farm 
without giving the farmer any notice. He 
thought that the immigrant farm worker 
should be obliged to stay on the farm for 
a specified period. In this connection he 
recommended that the farmer and the 
immigrant conclude a contract so that the 
year’s work might be more thoroughly 
planned by the farmer. Mr. Lewis asked 
that the conference work out a_ better 
placement program than the one presently 
in force. 

Referring to farm placements, he stated 
that 56 displaced persons had been settled 
on farms during 1951, of whom 28 had 
already left. He remarked that although 
the local labour supply was low, there had 
not been too heavy a demand for workers 
during the apple picking season. Approxi- 
mately the same number of workers had 
been supplied in 1951 as in 1950. 

Mr. Lewis said that Nova Scotia would 


enter into a farm labour agreement for 
1952. 


New Brunswick —E. M. Taylor, Provincial 
Director of Farm Labour, told the dele- 
gates that during the year, 119 displaced 
persons were placed in the province. This 
group was less experienced and less 
inclined towards agricultural work than 
previous groups, Mr. Taylor reported. 


Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of the 
Farm Labour Supply Bureau, reporting on 
the 1951 farm labour situation in Quebec, 
noted that there had been a decline in 
the number of workers registering at local 
offices for farm work and that, to meet 
farm labour requirements, 1t was necessary 
to continue the movement of immigrant 
farm workers into the province. 

Mr. Rioux pointed out the disproportion 
existing between the wages paid to farm 
workers and those paid im industry. 

To help with the 1951 tobacco crop, 37 
workers from the United States had been 
brought in, Mr. Rioux reported. This com- 
pared with the number of 41 who were 
obtained in 1950. 

To assist with the western harvest in 
1951, the province, working through the 
National Employment Service Offices and 
the provincial agricultural societies, had 
been able to provide 427 workers. 

Armand Thériault, Primary Industries 
Employment Adviser for the Quebec region 
(NES), outlined to the conference the 
major labour movements in the province 
in 1951. He pointed out that the sugar 
refineries had requested some 1,200 workers, 
of whom only 871 had been made available. 
However, good weather had reduced the 
number needed and those referred to the 
industry proved to be adequate. In the 
actual harvesting of the sugar beet crop, a 
number of workers were supplied, several 
of whom were female workers. 

Mr. Thériault noted that the movement 
of more than 400 harvesters to the West 
was smaller than in 1950. This was a result 
of a high level of employment prevailing 
in Quebec and also of Western requests for 
skilled workers who could operate combines 
and tractors. 

Quebec had been able to send some 150 
students to Ontario to help that province 
harvest its fruit crop. Summing up the 
situation in Quebec, Mr. Thériault said 
that, in general, farm labour requirements 
had been met and that no crop losses had 
resulted because of any labour shortages. 
He stated that the labour situation appears 
to be a bit more uncertain for 1952 and 
that Quebee had requested the federal 
Department of Labour for more Italian 
farm workers in the coming year. 

Ontario—J. A. Carroll, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 
reported that a bumper crop had been 
harvested in his province. In general, the 
planting and harvesting season in Ontario 
had been much later this year than 
previously. 
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Mr. Carroll noted that Ontario, as with 
many of the other provinces, was faced 
with a farm labour problem, because of the 
competition of industry for workers. To 
meet this, Mr. Carroll stated, many 
farmers were turning to mechanization. 
He also noted the trend from the dairy 
cattle industry to beef raising as a means 
of meeting labour shortages. 


Mr. Carroll said that more than 7,000 
immigrants had been placed on farms in 
1951. Of this number, more than 1,000 were 
Itahan workers. 

To aid in the harvesting in Ontario, more 
than 500 workers had been obtained from 
Newfoundland, reported Mr. Carroll. The 
federal-provincial program whereby camps 
for student workers are operated under the 
general supervision of the Ontario Farm 
Service Force, was continued during 1951. 
Approximately 820 girls and 320 boys were 
accommodated in these camps., This was 
about 175 fewer than in, 1950. More than 
225 growers took advantage of this source 
of farm labour, the students being main- 
tained in 24 camps. 

Approximately 500 workers, most of 
whom were students and young men, were 
placed on farms during the year. In the 
movement of workers to farms for labour 
by the day, Mr. Carroll noted that some 
1,500 were employed in this manner. He 
stated that this movement was mainly from 
Toronto to the outlying farms. 


Referring more specifically to a possible 
farm labour shortage, Mr. Carroll told the 
delegates that during 1951 some 65 new 
industries had been established in Ontario 
and, he noted, they would add to the con- 
tinuing industrial demand for labour during 
the coming year. 

W. Davison, Agricultural adviser for the 
Ontario Region (NES), discussed farm 
labour placements in Ontario in 1951. He 
noted that 1,031 male DP farm workers 
had been placed during the year, in addi- 
tion to 126 families and 130 couples. 

In the movement of workers from the 
West, Mr. Davison stated that Ontario 
had received 371, fewer than in 1950. The 
Maritime movement was also limited, 
although more than 500 were obtained 
from Newfoundland, which made a total 
of some 700 Maritime farm workers. 

In the movement of workers to the West, 
Ontario sent about 1,500 despite the late 
season and the need for labour within the 
province. Mr. Davison said that 1,463 
workers were brought in from the U.S.A. 
to help with the tobacco crop, compared 
with 1,543 in 1950. 
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season, 


In regard to farm labour requirements, 
Mr. Davison stated that the province 
hoped to obtain 2,500 West German immi- 
grants in 1952. He expressed the opinion 
that very few of the immigrants who were 
placed in agriculture in 1951-will remain on 
farms when their undertakings have been 
completed. 

To meet industrial competition, Mr. 
Davison suggested that workmen’s compen- 
sation, unemployment insurance, recognized 
hours of work and standard wages be made 
available to farm workers. He thought that 
argiculture should offer somewhat ithe same 
benefits as industry im orden to attract 
workers. Without such measures, Mr. 
Davison felt, the farm labour problem 
would remain very difficult. 


Manitoba—H. R. Richardson, Director of 
Farm Labour for Manitoba, reported that 
the province had had a very difficult 
A late spring, late seeding and no 
general rainfall until the end of July had 
contributed to this situation. 

He stated that, in general, the farm 
labour situation had been normal in the 
spring. About 330 displaced persons, of 
whom 180 were single workers, had been 
obtained for sugar beet work. Mr. 
Richardson stated that this group had been 
good workers, although the language diffi- 
culty had raised some problems. 

In the immigration field, Mr. Richardson 
noted that Manitoba was interested in 
obtaining West German workers. He 
pointed out that currency restrictions were 
holding up the number who were available. 
Nevertheless, federal-provincial co-operation 
had resulted in 200 German immigrants 
arriving in Manitoba. 

Mr. Richardson stated that these workers 
were doing a good job. He pointed out 
that 50 of the German workers had already 
paid off their obligation to the federal gov- 
ernment and that 45 have partly paid off 
this debt. 


_The sugar beet crop was cited by Mr. 
Richardson as the best in a rather poor 
agricultural picture. About 175,000 tons are 
in piles ready for delivery, an increase of 
25,000 tons over 1950. This would enable 
factories to maintain operations until 
March instead of January, as has been the 
case in previous years. 


Saskatchewan —L. J.. Hutchison, Director 
of Agricultural Representatives for Saskat- 
chewan, told the delegates that the fall had 
been a very poor season for ithe province, 
with rain most of the time. This delayed 
harvesting operations. 

During the year it had been estimated 
that the farms would require about 1,500 


workers. Approximately 1,900 were obtained 
from outside the province, some of whom 
travelled at their own expense. 


A certain number of workers had gone 
to Montana for employment during the 
sugar beet harvest, but none were sent to 
Manitoba for the sugar beet harvest there. 
Ontario received some 200 workers from 
Saskatchewan for the harvest in that prov- 
ince, Mr. Hutchison reported. He pointed 
out that, despite mechanization, the need 
for farm labour was still a problem within 
the province. 


During the harvest season, Saskatchewan 
received the services of more than 600 
members of the armed services, who were 
released from duty for periods of from two 
to six weeks by the Department of National 
Defence. 


Alberta—R. M. Putnam, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture in Alberta, 
stated that farm labour requirements 
were higher in 1951 in Alberta than 
in 1950 and that farm placements were 
about 25 per cent lower than in the 
previous year. As with many of the other 
delegates, Mr. Putnam felt that, as indus- 
try competed with agriculture for workers, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance and other benefits were needed 
to retain workers in agriculture. 

In labour movements, 187 men were sent 
to Ontario for the harvest. Of the 1,200 
workers who had been estimated as neces- 
sary for the Alberta harvest, only 800 were 
obtained. Mr. Putnam stated that a good 
group of workers had come West for the 
harvest. 


British Columbia—Mr. W. MacGillivray, 
Director of Agricultural Development and 
Extension in British Columbia, reported 
that local labour shortages had appeared 
in his province. Also, a 90-day drought 
had ruined the strawberry crop in 1951. 

Mr. MacGillivray stated that a billion- 
dollar boom in industry in the province 
was making it very difficult to obtain farm 
labour. He also said that some farmers’ 
organizations had asked that workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment insurance 
coverage be extended to agricultural 
workers. 


Manpower 


George V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, presented the delegates 
with an analysis of the manpower situa- 
tion for 1952. Mr. Haythorne expressed 
the opinion that the labour situation 
might be somewhat easier next year. He 


pointed out that there was still a shortage 
of metal, tool and aircraft assembly 
workers. 

As the defence program had not yet 
reached its peak, the demand for labour 
had not yet reached its maximum. As the 
defence industries extended their operations, 
employment would be sustained to that 
degree. Mr. Haythorne suggested that 
immigration had contributed to the avail- 
able manpower pool. 

The mining, forestry and construction 
industries were cited by Mr. Haythorne as 
those in which high labour requirements 
could be expected in 1952. He pointed out 
that such industries with high labour 
requirements will compete with agriculture 
for manpower. 

He noted that such benefits as paid 
vacations, paid holidays, the five-day week, 
overtime pay, accident and health insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation were factors that 
attracted workers into industry and away 
from agriculture. He also suggested that 
immigration alone should not be relied 
upon as a means of meeting the demand 
for farm workers. 

W. K. Rutherford,’ Director of Employ- 
ment of the National Employment Service, 
agreed with Mr. Haythorne’s remarks on 
the manpower picture and added that this 
spring should see a large demand for 
workers in many industries, particularly in 
those cited by Mr. Haythorne. 


Farm Labour Requirements 


It was estimated by the chairman that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 immigrant farm 
workers would be required in 1952. The 
various provincial delegates could give only 
tentative estimates of their Suite es 
for the coming year. 

It was agreed by the delegates that a 
farm labour shortage could be expected 
next summer. In line with the remarks of 
several delegates about making available to 
farm workers some of the benefits enjoyed 
by the industrial worker, it was pointed 
out that farmers may have to take a more 
positive attitude towards working condi- 
tions on their farms in order to attract 
farm workers. As an example of this was 
the information presented to the confer- 
ence that wages in industry had risen 
during the past six years by 72 per cent, 
while during the same period wages in 
agriculture had increased approximately 50 
per cent. “ 

During the discussion of farm labour 
requirements and the need to make farm 
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work more attractive to workers, the con- 
ference was addressed by Dr. W. F.. Darke, 
Agricultural Adviser to the United King- 
dom High Commissioner in Canada. Dr. 
Darke mentioned a few of the measures 
that had been taken in Great Britain to 
maintaim the agricultural labour force. In 
order to make farm life attractive, unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, national health insurance, better 
housing, better wages and lower hours of 
work had been made available to farm 
workers. 
available to farm help plus paid vacations 
and paid holidays had been of great value 
in attracting young people to the farms. 

For their part, farmers in Great Britain 
have tried to provide year round employ- 
ment for their workers. They have 
attempted to plan their activities on an 
annual basis in order that there will be a 
more steady supply of work for the farm 
help. 

In discussing wages, terms and conditions 
of employment on farms, the chairman said 
that in order to recruit the right type of 
immigrant for farm work in Canada and to 
have these workers remain in agriculture, it 
would be necessary to make some adjust- 
ments in wage rates’ and in living and 
working conditions for farm workers. 

The question of establishing a new 
minimum wage rate for immigrant farm 
workers was discussed at length and several 
proposals were considered. It has since 
been decided that the following scale would 
apply :— 

Minimum starting wage per month: $55 
plus board, lodging and laundry; Second 
month: $60 plus board, lodging and Jaun- 
dry; Third month: $65 plus board, lodging 
and laundry; Fourth month: $70 plus 
board, lodging and laundry. 

Wage rates beyond the fourth month will 
Se a matter of arrangement between the 
employer and the worker. 


Immigration 

J. A. Paul of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration told the conference 
that during 1952 approximately 12,000 
immigrants were expected from The Nether- 
lands. Of this group, between 4,000 and 
6,000 would be farm workers. The first 700 
were scheduled to arrive in February of 
1952. 


He noted that the benefits made . 


With adequate shipping facilities and the 
proper agencies necessary to facilitate the 
movement of immigrants, it was expected 
that about the same number of immigrants 
would come to Canada in 1952 as in 1951. 


With respect to the Dutch immigrants, 
it was pointed out that many eventually 
settle on farms of their own and thereby 
contribute to the total farm labour force. 

The chairman suggested that farmers 
make known their labour requirements as 
soon as possible at offices of the National 
Employment Service. R. A. Stewart, a 
Director of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, pointed out that the offices 
could not be expected to provide good 
farm workers at short notice. 

During the discussion on immigration, 
the conference was addressed by V. C. 
Phelan, Canadian Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Prior to 
joining the ILO, Mr. Phelan had been an 
officer with the Department of Labour and 
had been concerned with the selection of 
displaced persons and their movement to 
Canada. 

Mr. Phelan stated that the farm worker 
of Western Europe did have a good back- 
ground of knowledge and experience which 
could make him a good pupil of Canadian 
methods if he were shown patience and 
understanding by his employer. 


Federal- Provincial Agreements 


The conference discussed the advisability 
of entering into farm labour agreements for 
the coming year. The chairman asked the 
provincial delegates to indicate whether or 
not they were in favour of continuing the 
joint farm labour program for another year. 
He said that it was not possible for anyone 
to say definitely that Farm Labour Agree- 
ments for 1952 would be entered into, but 
that an expression of opinion on the value 
of the agreements would be appreciated. 

The delegates agreed that last year’s 
Farm Labour program had been carried 
out in a satisfactory manner and all the 
delegates, with the exception of Mr. 
MacGillivray of British Columbia, reported 
that their provinces would probably enter 
into Farm Labour Agreements for another 
year if the program were continued. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPC Formed at Hydro Project 


The 3,000 employees working on the Sir 
Adam Beck Project of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., are now served by a labour- 
management production committee. The 
announcement of the formation of this 
LMPC listed five objectives towards which 
the committee will work. These are: safe 
working conditions; increased production 
and work efficiency; increased understand- 
ing and co-operation; improved employer- 
employee communications; and improved 
recreation and entertainment. 

The Niagara News, weekly publication of 
the employees, said: “In this era of inter- 
national disputes, high production and 
efficient production must be maintained so 
that the democratic countries can keep a 
healthy economy and at the same time 
build up powerful defence forces. Now, 
more than ever in history, it is essential 
that labour and management become a 
ereat team because only by teamwork will 
our production problems be beaten.” 

The LMPC is composed of five divi- 
sional committees representing the main 
work sections—power house, canal, mech- 
anical, electrical and intake—and a central 
committee. Meetings of divisional com- 
mittees will be held weekly; the central 
committee will meet monthly. The cen- 
tral committee will study and pass on 
ideas, suggestions and recommendations 
from the divisional committees. 

Employees on the project are repre- 
sented by an Allied Council made up of 
17 AFL craft unions. 

* * Kk 

The Canadian Pacific Express Company 
has extended its long-standing policy of 
employer-employee co-operation by form- 
ing labour-management committees in 39 
of its branch agencies across Canada. 

The objective of the committees will 
be: “To provide for and facilitate the 
co-operation of labour and management 
with the object in view to improve the 
efficiency of the service and enhance the 
reputation of the Canadian Pacific Express 
as a medium of quick and _ efficient 
transportation.” 


Canadian Pacific Express now has a total 
of 40 committees. The Toronto General 
Express Agency has had an LMPC since 
1949, and it served as a model for the 
new ones. More than 3,000 employees are 
now represented by LMPCs. 

Co-operating with the company in 
setting up these committees is the bargain- 
ing agent, the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees (CCL). 

3k > * 

The LMPC at Phil Wood Industries, 
Ltd., in Windsor, Ont., sponsored its first 
annual Open House and Christmas party 
recently. More than 300 employees and 
their families attended. Arrangements, 
planning and organization for the affair 
were all under the committee’s direction. 

Local 195, United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL) is the union 
participating in this LMPC. 

re * x 


A recommendation that “individual 
employers should take the initiative in 
promoting joint consultation within the 
factories with a view to increasing efficiency, 
in the belief that each individual employee 
has a contribution to make to the indus- 
try,” was the central idea in the report of 
a British Productivity Team sent to the 
Jnited States to study the lithographic 
industry there. 


The team stressed the advantages of 


labour-management consultation as an 
effective means of promoting’ greater pro- 
ductivity. Noting the emphasis given to 
employee suggestions in America, the 
report said: “Constructive suggestions for 
increasing productivity greatly exceeded 
any ideas for improved welfare or better 
working conditions.” 

The team, composed of representatives 
of management and labour, strongly urged 
that methods of increasing productivity in 
the industry be jointly studied by labour 
and management. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 


Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


DL 
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Pat Conroy Named Labour Attaché 
at Canadian Embassy, Washington 


Will be first Canadian labour diplomat in the United States capital. 
Mr. Conroy, former Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, served in the trade union movement since he was in his teens 


The joint announcement on January 16 
by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, and the Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, of 
the appointment of Pat Conroy as Labour 
Attaché at the Canadian Embassy at 
Washington established not only a pre- 
cedent—Mr. Conroy is the first Canadian 
labour diplomat in the United States 
capital—but reflected the liaison in labour 
and industrial relations between Canada 
and the United States which had its 
genesis in the co-operation of the working 
forces of the two countries during the war 
years. 

In commenting on the appointment, the 
Hon. Mr. Gregg said that, in view of the 
growing importance of trade union activi- 
ties and labour relations in the interna- 
tional field, the Government considered it 


important to make provision for closer 
contacts in this field of international 
activities. 


Since Canada was already represented in 
London by a labour attaché in the person 
of J. F. MacKinnon, the appointment of 
Mr. Conroy to Washington in a similar 
capacity was further recognition of the 
status of labour in international relations. 
However, in Mr. Conroy’s appointment, 
the Government selected one who had come 
up from the ranks of labour to a post of 
outstanding leadership in the Canadian 
labour movement. 

The appointment of Mr. Conroy is a 
natural corollary of the development of 
the Canadian Embassy at Washington. 
With the two countries working in close 
co-operation during the war and its after- 
math, and now in defence production, 
Canada, in addition to a military attaché, 
has at its Embassy counsellors of the 
Departments of Finance, Trade and 
Commerce, and Agriculture. 

It follows that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would have a labour specialist at 
Washington when mutual problems of man- 
power, as related to industry, are of major 
importance to both countries. 


The British Government has its labour 
attaché at its Washington embassy. Also, 
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Pat Conroy 
From Colliery Boy to Labour Attaché 


the Government of the United States now 
has 386 labour attachés in 30 different 
countries. In this connection, an extract 
from Business Week, published in New 
York, states :— 

“As the problems and operations of 
labour have grown in scope and particularly 
in political significance, the need for full- 
time embassy people concerned with labour 
has grown, too. The labour attaché pro- 
gram got started in 1943 and was reorgan- 
ized with the rest of the foreigm service in 
1946. That’s when it took its present form, 
with control and supervision by the State 
Department and direction and co-operation 
from the Labour Department.” 

Serving as Mr. Conroy’s “opposite 
number” as labour attaché in the United 
States Embassy in Ottawa is Joseph 
Godson, with a similar background of 
experience in the labour movement in the 
United States. 


Pat Conroy. Labour Diplomat — 


On a day in October 1919, a raw 
Scottish youth in his teens boarded a 
steamer in Glasgow that was to take him 
out from an old environment of unbroken 
family servitude to a colliery pit into a 
service on behalf of those “Sons of Martha” 
who toiled in the maw of modern industry. 

With but six grades of formal schooling 
behind him, Pat Conroy was embarking on 
a new life in a land of promise. This 
decision had been prompted by his revolt 
against the vicious cycle of circumstance 
which had predestined the male lne of 
descent from generation to generation to 
unremitting toil at the pit face with its 
concomitant of poverty. 

So, in breaking away from his native 
Lanarkshire, young Conroy also broke with 
an industrial age that is gone. And he did 
a lot to further its going. 

It was natural that he would gravitate 
to the Drumheller coal field in Alberta. 
In so doing, he suffered no severance of 
union ties, for his transfer from the British 
Miners’ Federation to the United Mine 
Workers of America was an automatic 
procedure. 


And so it was that young Conroy became 
a member of Local 3857, UMWA, Drum- 
heller. There were 13 mines of the New- 
castle Company within the jurisdiction of 
this Local. At that time, the Alberta coal 
fields were a rough, tough, proving ground. 

It was an era of insurgence with labour 
battling for fundamental rights. The 
newly-born League of Nations International 
Labour Conference had proclaimed in its 
first set of principles “that labour should 
not be regarded merely as a commodity 
or article of commerce.” 


In that atmosphere Pat Conroy received 
his labour apprenticeship. At the Local 
level he served on numerous mine workers’ 
committees. Here, too, he realized that he 
must acquire a knowledge of the inter-play 
of social-economic forces in industrial and 
labour relations. Accordingly, all his spare 
time was devoted to study and reading and 
research into the complexities of labour 
economics. By self-discipline and applica- 
tion, he became a specialist in this field 
and acquired a mastery of the written and 
the spoken work that was later to make 
him a national figure in company-union 
negotiations and in convention arenas 
where his voice was the voice of Labour. 

He progressed through the key local 
and district offices to the vice-presidency 
of District 18, UMWA, a position he occu- 


pied until 1940, when he became vice- 
president of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. In the following year, he was 
elected to the key position of secretary- 
treasurer of the congress. 

He was a natural leader, and in his 
journeyings he was acclaimed by his 
fellows as one they could trust for his 
absolute selflessness. On one occasion, he 
was travelling with Angus Morrison, then, 
as now, secretary of District 18. They 
had an important appointment with the 
miners of Vancouver Island at Nanaimo. 
They missed the boat from Vancouver. 
But they were not going to fail their 
miners; they chartered a stunt plane that 
flew “by guess and by God”. Half-way 
over the Strait of Georgia, the bush pilot 
told them to prepare for a crash landing 
on the ruffled waters. 

By some legerdemain, the pilot kept his 
eraft aloft until they neared Nanaimo 
Harbour. When he set it down, Pat and 
Angus emerged from a ducking to surprise 
the welcoming committee. 

A greater sphere of service opened for 
Pat Conroy when he was appointed a 
Canadian labour representative to inter- 
national bodies, notably, to conferences 
and committees of the International Labour 
Office. He, with other Canadian labour 
executives, was among the first to sense 
that Communist infiltration had ham- 
strung the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. There was only one remedy—to 
organize in defence of free international 
labour. Accordingly, he was among the 
various national leaders of the free trade 
union world to preside at the birth of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in London in February, 1949. 

But long before this, he had fought the 
penetration of Communists into the ranks 
and office posts of Canadian labour. 

He became the implacable foe, and the 
bitter target of Communists in this 
country. With personal courage and 
tactical skill, he fought them, and aroused 
and alerted the rank and file until the 
tainted unions were flushed out of the 
Canadian labour movement’s major organ- 
izations. In this concerted action, these 
organizations earned the thanks of all con- 
stituted authorities in this country. 

However, it must be said that Pat 
Conroy never hesitated to attack with 
vigour both federal and provincial govern- 
ments for what he considered to be sins of 
omission or commission. He was always 
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ready to break a lance, and in the process, 
he was no respecter of leaders or Cabinets. 
This fact makes his. appointment some- 
thing unique, and it received practically 
unanimous endorsation throughout the 
country. 

While no one fought with more deter- 
mination for Labour, yet he earned the 
respect of Canadian employers because of 
his insistence on the strict letter and spirit 
of a labour contract. He would not 
countenance its violation by any “wild-cat” 
or irresponsible action by union members. 

Though it hurt him sorely, he broke with 
his own congress on a matter of principle. 
Like a member of any government Cabinet, 
he adhered to the principle of “Cabinet 
solidarity”. When he was sincerely con- 


vinced that he could no longer conform, 
he went his own way—-out of the Cabinet 
of Labour. 

On many occasions he has been the storm 
centre in Canadian labour, but he was 
always fortified in his home life. He 
chose as his life partner comely Esther 
Green, a former American school teacher 
and sales force executive. He met her in 
San Francisco. That night they sat in a 
hotel lobby and listened by radio to the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt inspiring his 
people in the grim days of the early 
thirties. They, too, were disciples of the 
“New Deal” for the “forgotten man”. And 
so in their married life, Esther Green has 
remained the partner of her crusading 
husband. 


Legislative Proposals Submitted to 
Provincial Governments by Labour 


The briefs containing proposals for legislative and administrative changes 
submitted by labour organizations to the Governments of New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are summarized 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


An immediate implementation of a 
Dominion-wide social security plan on a 
contributory basis for all Canadians, regard- 
less of their income, was advocated in the 
brief submitted to the New Brunswick 
government by the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC). 

A five-man delegation headed by Presi- 
dent James W. Whitebone, MBE, sub- 
mitted the 35-point brief of which the 
social security recommendations formed a 
part. 

The section on social security stresses the 
need for uniform legislation in a scheme 
for health insurance framed to improve 
the health of all the people and urges the 
New Brunswick government to co-operate 
fully with ithe federal government in a 
plan that would include the following:— 

“Health, hospitalization benefits, old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowance, widows’ 
allowance, and such other social measures 
which are necessary; along with financial 
assistance to the municipalities in the con- 
struction of modern hospitals. 
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“Also that the scheme include benefits 
to maintain income during illness, integra- 
tion of curative and preventive work and 
the provision of the necessary technical 
personnel to guarantee to every person the 
maximum medical and dental benefits, 
labour representation on all hospital boards, 
and that all persons shall have the. free 
choice of any professional services. 

“And, that the problem of looking after 
a number of infirm cripples, who have no 
means of earning a livelihood be given due 
consideration, possibly having them covered 
by some pension scheme as the blind are 
at present.” 


QUEBEC 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 


Three amendments to Quebec’s Labour 
Relations Act were recommended in a brief 
to the provincial Government submitted 
recently by the Quebec Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC). The labour organ- 
ization requested immediate action on the 
amendments, pending promulgation of the 
proposed Labour, Code. 
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The federation pointed out that the 


-Labour Relations Act does not im any way 


guarantee the right of the worker to belong 
to the union of his choice, that the Act is 
no longer a guarantee of stability and that 
it does not provide security of employment 
to the worker wishing to exercise his right 
of association. 

Laying particular emphasis on the growth 
of employer-dominated unions, the federa- 
tion’s brief expressed the hope that present 
problems may be solved as others have 
been in the past. 

The brief noted that “the labour move- 
ment in our province is now going through 
one of the most difficult moments in its 
history. It is exposed to very serious 
difficulties, the most serious of which is 
the unprecedented growth, especially in the 
last few months, of employer-dominated 
unions. We submit to your Government 
that such organizations seriously compro- 
mise not only the growth of legitimate 
trade unions but the entire social order.” 

The federation endorsed the proposed 
Labour Code calculated to ensure har- 
monious employer-employee relations. 

The brief pointed out that when the 
Labour Relations Act was passed in 1944, 
organized labour felt sure that this law 
would guarantee the worker the right to 
belong to the union of his choice. 

“Now we find today,’ the brief con- 
tinued, “that due to changes in employer- 
employee relations and to interpretations 
given to the Act, workers are not guar- 
anteed the right to choose their own union. 

“Tf organized labour has finally accepted 
the restrictions imposed by this same Act 
on its right to strike,” the federation added, 


‘St has done so on the distinct condition 


that the law would guarantee its freedom 
of association.” 


The federation suggested that Section 2d 
of the Labour Relations Act, as now 
worded, be replaced by one drafted by 
the Quebec Federation of Labour, which 
defines the terms: employers’ organiza- 
tions, wage-earners’ organizations and 
employer-dominated organizations. 

The federation also recommended that 
Sections 3 and 20 be amended. The first 
of these sections provides that all employers 
and employees have the right to belong to 
an association of their choice and to take 
part in its legitimate activities. Section 20, 
as the federation would have it read, would 
provide that “no employers may try in any 
way to control, hinder, take part in or 


interfere in the creation or the activities of 


an employees’ association” and that, on the 
other hand, “no employees’ association, nor 


any person acting for such an association, 
rd ~ 
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may join an association of employers, nor 
try to control, hinder, take part or inter- 
fere, in the creation or activities of such 
an association.” 

At the present time, the federation 
pointed out, a large number of employers 
refuse to, or do not, bargain for the purpose 
of entering into a collective agreement. 
After emphasizing that the federation does 
not hold that the employer should be com- 
pelled to enter into a collective agreement, 
but rather that the board should be 
authorized to compel the employer to make 
reasonable efforts towards this end, the 
brief suggested various amendments to Sec- 
tions 4, 11, lla and 12. 

The amendment to Section 4 reads “any 
employer must accept, as representative of 
the workers in his employ, the representa- 
tives of an association to which an absolute 
majority of the said workers belong, and 
must bargain in good faith with them for 
the purpose of entering into a collective 
agreement.” 

The other amendments recommended, 
pertaining to collective bargaining, aim at 
expediting proceedings and ensuring that 
bargaining will be carried out in good faith. 

The third important amendment pro- 
posed by the federation seeks to ensure 
security of employment for the worker 
wishing to exercise his right of association. 

The brief urged that Section 21 be 
amended by adding the following: “Not- 
withstanding any other penalty provided 
for in the Act, any wage-earner dismissed 
for exercising his right to join the associa- 
tion of his choice may bring his case before 
a Court of Summary Conviction. The 
judge or magistrate will decide, according 
to the circumstances, whether the wage- 
earner must be re-employed by the 
employer with compensation for loss of 
wages, or recelve compensation equivalent 
to the losses he suffered by reason of his 
dismissal, taking into account his seniority 
and acquired rights.” 

The federation would also like to see 
Section 49 on penalty proceedings replaced 
by the following section: “All penalty 
proceedings must be instituted by the 
board. Penalties provided by the law are 
imposed on summary action, in accordance 
with the Quebec Summary Convictions 
Act,” 

The federation recommended that all 
requests for incorporation coming from a 
labour or a so-called labour group be 
brought to the attention of the provincial 
Minister of Labour, or his representatives, 
before incorporation of the professional 
syndicate is published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. 
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The federation asked the Government to 
provide the Minimum Wage Board with 
the means necessary to ensure a Closer 
observance of the Act respecting indus- 
trial homework. 

Having emphasized that the remunera- 
tion of arbitrators in cases of arbitration 
between a municipality and its employees 
grouped in associations may be reduced 
by Order in Council No. 35, and that the 
expenses incurred by the referees appointed 
by the parties must be paid by the latter, 
which is contrary to the usual practice in 
industry, the brief requested that this 
Order in Council be amended so as to 
re-establish the rates, and that such 
expenses be paid by the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Stating that there is no provision in the 
existing Act respecting disputes between 
public services and their employees which 
entitles the authorities to force the public 
services to carry out the award, the 
federation asked the Government to amend 
the Act in order to provide for severe 
penalties in the case of any city or muni- 
cipality which does not immediately 
comply with an arbitration award. 

The brief urges the creation of a pension 
fund for firemen, with a minimum pension 
of $100 a month, contributions to the fund 
being made by the Government, the 
municipality and the worker. The federa- 
tion is also in favour of a 48-hour week 
for firemen. 

Pointing to the fact that the farmer’s 
standard of living has been greatly 
improved through the Farmers’ Loan Act, 
the federation urged the Government ito 
enact legislation which will allow the wage- 
earner to borrow directly from the 
Government. 

Pointing out that discrimination is still 
practised against certain persons for 
reasons of race, creed or colour, the 
federation urged the Government to take 
the necessary steps to remedy this situa- 
tion and to ensure full respect for the 
rights of all citizens. 

The brief also contained recommenda- 
tions on the following: collective agree- 
ments extended by law, abolition of appeals 
to municipal boards, maintenance of public 
works during the winter, scholarships for 
children of workers’ families, subsidies for 
milk, fair employment practices, adoption 
of a safety code, payment of witnesses and 
jurymen and vacation stamp books. 
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Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, in its annual brief to the 
Quebec Government, asked for an adequate 
system of control to check the “really 
dizzy” rise in prices. The rising cost of 
living, the organization said, continues to 
create distressing problems for wage- 
earners. 

“Those who do not enjoy the benefits 
of professional organization are, for the 
most part, in an almost desperate situa- 
tion,” the brief stated. “And collective 
bargaining brings about belated wage 
adjustments.” 

While congratulating the provincial Gov- 
ernment for taking over rent controls, the 
CCCL declared that controls in the field 
of rents alone are not enough. 

The brief then repeated a* suggestion 
about arbitration of prices which has been 
made by the CCCL in every brief since 
1947. The suggestion is that regulations 
be applied to prices “similar in nature to 
the regulations governing wages.” 

“The proposed formula is not as rigid 
as a system of controls,’ the CCCL 
pointed out, “but would oblige the pro- 
ducers of goods or services (with the 
exception of farmers and retail merchants) 
to submit to an arbitration court their 
requests for increased prices.” 

The brief specified that decisions of this 
court would not be binding but expressed 
the opinion that if applications for in- 
creased prices had to be justified before 
such a body, the rise in the cost of living 
would be checked to a certain extent. 

Because “it is impossible for most wage- 
earners to pay the difference between the 
cost of the dwelling and the money to be 
obtained from a first mortgage,” the CCCL 


. brief suggested that, through agreements 


between the federal Government, the prov- 
ince and the municipalities, some system 
be found under which 100 per cent of the 
capital required could be obtained. 

“As a first step in the carrying into effect 
of a house-building program by which the 
many families who do not have the initial 
capital necessary under present conditions 
could benefit, the Government could give 
this capital to families with six children 
or more.” The brief recalled that the 
provincial Government used to give a lot 
in standing timber to any father of a 
family with 12 children or more. 


The CCCL hoped that the Housing 
Committee, which had not yet presented 
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its report when this brief was prepared, 


will find a solution for the housing 
problem. 
Afiter emphasizing the need for re- 


shaping the principal labour relations laws 
in the province of Quebec, the CCCL 
suggested that the Government incorporate 
into the legislation the recommendations 
made last fall by the Superior Labour 
Council. 

The brief suggested some amendments to 
the Labour Relations Act. 

The CCCL suggested that the Govern- 
ment should rescind the amendment to 
the Labour Relations Act with regard to 
briefs of prerogative, pointing out that the 
absence of any recourse in cases of denial 
of justice or exceeding of powers might 
lead to very grave abuses. 

Pointing out that delays occur in the 
proceedings before the Labour Relations 
Board, the CCCL urged the establishment 
of a “simple and expeditious procedure 
devoid of judicial formalism”. The brief 
specified that increasing the Investigations 
Division’s staff would shorten delays. 

The CCCL urged that the Act safeguard 
workers effectively against dismissals for 
union activity. 

Finally, the brief voiced the CCCL’s 
objection to the restrictions imposed on 
freedom of association by the various Acts. 

The CCCL also suggested several amend- 
ments to the Trade Disputes Act in order 
to correct the “excessive delays which are 
causing uneasiness and discontent among 
the workers”. 


According to the brief, such delays in 
arbitration would be shortened by amend- 
ing the Trade Disputes Act so that:— 

“three days only be allowed the parties 
to designate their arbitrator. 

“the chairman be appointed within seven 


days following the appointment of the 


arbitrators. 
“Gf within 20 days following the concilia- 


tion officer’s report or the request of either - 


party to the Minister of Labour to estab- 
lish a Board of Arbitration, said board is 
not established, the parties may resort to 
a strike or lockout, notwithstanding any 
other provision of the Act. 

“This Board of Arbitration must submit 
its findings or recommendations to the 
Minister of Labour within 14 days follow- 
ing the appointment of its chairman, unless 
the parties agree upon a further delay.” 

Commenting on old age pensions, the 
CCCL deplored the fact that the means 
test had not been abolished. 


After pointing out that the International 


Labour Office had recognized the principle 
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of equal pay for equal work and that the 
province of Ontario had passed a bill 
along that line, the CCCL requested that 
the provincial Government follow suit 
and do away with “the discrimination 
which victimizes female workers in some 
industries”. 

The brief pointed out that, despite a 
10 per cent increase, the wage rates shown 
in the Minimum Wage Board Order No. 4 
were still too low. The CCCL suggested 
that, before renewing or amending an 
order, the Minimum Wage Board should 
“Invite the professional organizations con- 
cerned to an interview and consult them 
on the matter”. 

The CCCL would like all allowances paid 
by the Government under existing social 
legislation to be raised in proportion to 
the increase in the cost of living. 

In its brief, the CCCL also endorsed the 
anti-aleohol campaign undertaken by the 
archbishops and bishops of the province of 
Quebec. “It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the Act concerning alcoholic 
liquors is one of the Acts most often 
violated, and too often with impunity,” 
the brief stated. 

The first thing to be done, according to 
the CCCL, is to insist upon full obser- 
vance of the Act. The brief also suggested 
that the number of permits granted to sell 
alcoholic beverages be substantially reduced. 

The CCCL also requested that the 
Government ban all immoral publications, 
help to close bawdy houses and. intensify 
its fight against commercialized games of 
chance. 

The brief asks the Government of the 
provinee of Quebec to declare the 24th day 
of June a national holiday for French- 
Canadians and to order all establishments 
to close their doors on that day. 

The CCCL also asked that the Govern- 
ment enact a law stipulating that all 
religious feasts be kept as holidays and 
urged stricter observance of the Lord’s Day. 

This year the CCCL added to its brief 
a new statement of principles adopted at 
the general convention held in Quebec last 
September (L.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1492). 

As it has done in the past, the CCCL 
submitted a supplementary brief listing the 
amendments to different Acts requested by 
the conventions of the organization. 

The main amendments requested concern 
the Professional Syndicates Act, the Labour 
Relations and Trade Disputes Acts, the 
Collective Agreement Act, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act, the Act respecting Muni- 
cipal and School Corporations and their 


employees, and the Cities and Towns Act. 
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Most of these amendments were included — 


in the brief submitted last year by the 
CCCL (L.G., March, 1951, p. 328). 

The CCCL requested that injunctions 
against an association of workers which 
calls a strike upon termination of proceed- 
ings and time limits provided by law be 
prohibited; and that, during the entire 
duration of a strike so called, the estab- 
lishment concerned be required to close 
its doors if all the workers within the 
meaning of the Act are represented by the 
association or associations calling the 
strike. The CCCL also asked that any 
establishment concerned be required to 
stop production and all related activities 
in the case of a strike declared by an 
association representing production workers 
and workers in related occupations. 

The CCCL also requested that employers 


be prohibited from hiring new workers to: 


replace strikers and that picketing be 
prohibited during such a strike. Employers 
should be prohibited from taking reprisal 
action against strikers and every wage- 
earner should be reinstated in the same 
occupation he had before the strike, the 
brief recommended. 

“As a last resort”, the brief explained, 
“the Government could temporarily seize 
the business concern’ or concerns affected 
by the strike, in which case it would right+ 
fully assume the responsibilities of manage- 
ment for the purpose of signing a collective 
agreement with the workers’ organization, 
which agreement would be binding upon 
~the employer in the same manner as he 
would have been bound had he negotiated 
and signed the agreement personally”. 

The CCCL considers it advisable to make 
school attendance compulsory until the age 
of 16 years. It favours free text-books in 
the schools. It also suggests that high 
school and university education be made 
more readily available to the less-favoured 
classes of society. 

In the field of immigration, the CCCL 
urged the provincial Government to make 
an annual grant to private organizations 
concerned with obtaining immigrants 
sympathetic to French-Canadian aims in 
order that these organizations may attain 
their objectives. : 

The CCCL recommended that the 
creating of “company towns” be strictly 
prohibited, because such a system is “anti- 
democratic”. 

The CCCL requested that a Provincial 
Bureau of Statistics be established for the 
purpose of determining the rise in the 
cost of living, with surveys to be made 
by zones and with regard to the average 
family in the province of Quebec. 
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The CCCL brief requests that the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Bankruptcy Act be amended 
so that, in the settlement of a bankruptcy, 
workers’ wages be considered preferential 
debt, with priority over all others. 

The CCCL again recommended that the 
four per cent provincial-municipal sales tax 
be removed from all articles. 

As previously, it went on record as 
favouring the establishment of a provincial 
lottery. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Requests for amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act permitting the check-off of 
union dues, for the appointment of a 
person resident in Manitoba to bargain 
collectively with employees of extra- 
provincial companies whose boards of 
directors do not meet within the province, 
for an increase in the benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and for the 
establishment of a two-week vacation 
under the Vacations With Pay Act, were 
contained in a brief submitted to the 
provincial Government by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour (TLC). 

The federation asked that the Govern- 
ments responsible take steps to co-ordinate 
the activities of the agencies and depart- 
ments administering workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances and old age pensions. It further 
requested that the provincial Government 
assist in guaranteeing to every citizen a 
satisfactory retirement pension without a 
means test, 100 per cent compensation for 
injury from accidents whether in industry, 
at home or on the highways, adequate 
insurance against unemployment, allow- 
ances for children and proper maintenance 
for widows and blind persons who are not 
able to care for themselves. 

In addition to its requests that the 
benefits under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act be increased, the organization 
asked that farm labour be brought under 
the provisions of the Act. 

The labour delegation asked that the 
Hours of Work Act be amended to include 
Remembrance Day in the list of general 
holidays. It further urged that when 
workers are obliged to work on such days 
they be paid at double-time rates. 

Among other recommendations, the 
federation asked that the provincial Govy- 
ernment request the federal Government to 
increase the basic exemption on income tax 


from $1,000 to $1,500 in the case of single 
persons and from $2,000 to $3,000 in the 
ease of married persons. Federal-provincial 
co-operation in establishing a low-cost 
provincial housing scheme was also advo- 
cated by the delegation. : 


- Canadian Congress of Labour 


A bill of rights and a broadening of the 
basis of trade union membership through 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act 
were advocated in the brief presented to 
the Manitoba Government by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour on January 18. 
The brief was prepared by the Winnipeg 
and Brandon councils of the Congress, 
which represent all CIO-CCL locals-in the 
province. 

The brief contained a request that 
policemen be permitted to organize and 
to become an “integral part of a bona fide 
national labour organization”. In addition, 
the labour councils urged that members of 
boards, commissions and agencies appointed 
by the Government be given bargaining 
rights under the province’s labour legis- 
lation. 

The congress unions asked that the 
Labour Relations Act be further amended 
in order that the Labour Relations Board 
may file mandatory court orders, which, 
if wilfully disregarded by an employer, 
would result in the business being admin- 
istered by a controller until the orders 
were complied with. It was also requested 
that an employer be prevented from alter- 
ing wages or working conditions, unless 
with union approval, during the period a 
trade union is being certified as a_ bar- 
gaining agent. 

The brief contained a request for a bill 
of rights which would “.».. guarantee 
persons of all races, creeds, colour or ethnic 
or national origin equal rights in the field 
of employment, occupations, the owning 
and occupying of property, access to public 
places, membership in professional and 
trade associations and the field of educa- 
tion.” 

Among other items contained in the 
brief were requests for a minimum wage 
of 85 cents an hour, amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to provide 
100 per cent compensation, extension of 
the Vacations With Pay Act to include 
holiday pay on a pro rata basis for workers 
who change their employment before vaca- 
tion time, the establishment of a housing 


~ authority, and a provincial hospital scheme 
for all citizens. 


_ establishment of an adequate 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Requests for minimum wage of 90 cents 
an hour, a 40-hour week everywhere in the 
province, and compensation for injured 
workers based on 100 per cent of earnings 
were contained in the brief submitted: to 
the Saskatchewan Government by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL). 
The brief was a synthesis of resolutions 
passed at the Moose Jaw convention in 
November. 

The federation’s brief also opposed 
every-other-day milk delivery and urged 
organization of a farm-labour bureau to 
promote good relationships and a better 
exchange of information between the two 
groups. 

Should the provincial Government be 
unprepared to change immediately the basis 
for workmen’s compensation payments, the 
federation proposed adjustment over a 
three-year period, with the first increase 
to the 85 per cent level during this year. 

The labour group urged adjustment of all 
pensions in line with present living costs, 
industrial 
rehabilitation program for injured workers 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and reintroduction of federal milk subsidies. 

The federation also advocated that, when 
a public holiday falls on a Sunday, the 
following day be observed as the holiday, 
with pay regulations to apply similar to 
those now in effect for week-days. Any 
move towards compulsory arbitration of 
labour disputes was opposed and the 
declaration. of provincial or federal election 
days as public holidays, without deduction 
of pay, was suggested. 

The federation requested the provincial 
government to consider establishing a sick- 
ness and accident plan to provide security 
for workers in cases of sickness or injury 
not covered by workmen’s compensation. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The Alberta Government was asked to 
establish a new minimum wage, to amend 
the hours of work, vacations with pay and 
conciliation and arbitration provisions of 
the Alberta Labour Act and to seek an 
upward revision of old age pensions in a 
brief submitted by the Alberta Federation 
of Labour (TLC). 

With respect to the Labour Act, the 
federation asked that a union be redefined 
as an international, national, or provincial 
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organization of employees, or a local branch 
chartered by or in good standing with such 
an organization. The Government* was 
requested to amend the Act so that a 
majority of votes cast by employees 
entitled to vote in a certification election 
should decide the certification and not a 
clear majority of all eligible voters, as is 
the case at present. Also requested was 
an amendment which would provide for the 
inclusion of the union shop clause in 
collective agreements where 66 per cent of 
the employees concerned had voted in 
favour of the clause. 

Under the hours of work provisions of 
the Act, the federation called for the estab- 
lishment of maximum standard working 
hours for an employee in any industrial 
undertaking, government institution or 
department of eight hours a day and 40 
hours a week. This legislation would 
provide that there was no reduction in 
take-home pay. 

The federation also asked that the vaca- 
‘tion with pay sections of the Labour Act 
be amended in order that employees might 
have two weeks vacation with pay after 
one year’s employment. It was also 


requested that legislation be enacted grant- 
ing employees double time rates for all 
work performed on statutory holidays. 

The federation’s brief renewed a request 
made to the Board of Industrial Relations 
that a minimum wage of 85 cents an hour 
for unorganized male workers and 72 cents 
an hour for unorganized female workers be 
established. 

Increases in workmen’s compensation 
benefits were requested by the federation, 
the most important of these calling for an 
increase in compensation payments from 
66% per cent to 100 per cent of earnings 
and for an increase in the maximum figure 
upon which compensation is based from 
$2,500 to $4,000. 

The federation asked that steps be taken 
to increase the old age pension to $75 a 
month. 

Other requests contained in the federa- 
tion’s brief asked that the school-leaving 
age be raised from 15 to 16 years of age, 
that jury fees be increased, that a modern 
agricultural college be established and that 
amendments be made to the Boiler’s Act, 
the Highway Act and to the provincial 
liquor control regulations. 


Manitoba Department of Labour 
Issues Annual Report for 1949-50 


Larger staff made possible more intensive inspection work, especially 
in Mechanical and Engineering Division and Wages and Hours Division. 
The results of apprenticeship training proved to be most successful 


The Manitoba Department of Labour reports that dtring the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1950, a larger staff made possible more intensive inspection work, particularly 
in the Mechanical and Engineering Division, and in the Wages and. Hours Division which 
broadened the scope of its annual wage survey. The results of apprenticeship training 
proved most successful and the Department expected that the pre-apprenticeship courses 


recently initiated would be of great value. 


In_80 per cent of the cases assigned to the 


conciliation services of the Department, agreement was reached between the disputing 


parties. 
Apprenticeship Section 


During the year under review, 359 appren- 
tices completed terms of apprenticeship and 
were qualified as craftsmen in their various 
trades, 171 more than in the previous year. 
New agreements of apprenticeship num- 
bered 347. 

The report states that the proportion of 
apprentices registered from outside the 
Greater Winnipeg area remained at about 
24 per cent of the total registration and 
suggests that the appointment of local 
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apprenticeship advisory committees in suit- 
able rural centres might stimulate interest 
in apprenticeship training in those areas. 
Pre-apprenticeship classes were held at 
Manitoba Technical Institute. Out of 83 
students enrolled, 67 became apprenticed in 
their respective trades after completing the 
courses. Evening classes for apprentices 
were generally abandoned because of irreg- 
ular attendance; the substitution of full- 
time day classes led to a much improved 
attendance and to increased interest. 
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Apprenticeship inspections were made 
during the year in 2,055 firms; 60 orders 
to comply with the Apprenticeship Act were 
issued. 

The report notes that a considerable 
number of ex-apprentices were employed as 
superintendents or foremen in the building 
trades, proof of the quality of the training 
they had received. 


Manitoba Labour Board 


During the period under review, the 
Labour Board took over the administra- 
tion of the Hours of Work Act passed in 
1949. The board also administers the 
Labour Relations Act and the Vacations 
with Pay Act. From April 1, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950, 39 board meetings were 
held at which 433 applications or petitions 
were considered: 149 under the Labour 
Relations Act, 252 under the Vacations with 
Pay Act, and 29 under the Hours of Work 
Act. 

Under the Labour Relations Act, 62 
applications for certification were received 
and 50 of these were granted. Conciliation 
officers were successful in securing agree- 
ment between the parties in 40 out of 65 
cases where their assistance was requested. 
Fourteen other cases were still under con- 
sideration at the end of the year. Eleven 
months of the period were entirely free of 
strikes or lockouts. 

Under the Vacations with Pay Act, the 
board dealt with 99 complaints from 
employees under the general terms of the 
Act and with 59 complaints from employees 
in the construction industry, where the 
vacation credit stamp system applies. 
Vacation with pay inspection was carried 
on by the staff of the Wages and Hours 
Section, who forwarded to the Labour 
Board 4,218 inspection reports. 

Under the Hours of Work Act, the board 


issued 23 orders allowing a limited exemp- 


tion from the statutory obligation to pay 
employees at the overtime rate for any 
work in excess of eight hours in a day or 
48 hours in a week (44 in the case of 
women workers). The orders issued in- 
volved 429 employers and approximately 
3,911 employees. 


Mechanical and Engineering Section 


The staff of this section of the depart- 
ment have inspection duties under seven 
different Acts. A heavy program was 
carried out during the year. 


Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant Act 


A noticeable increase occurred in boiler 
installations because of new industries, new 


apartment blocks, and a general increase in 
the use of steam in industry. To ensure 
that new installations conformed with the 
regulations of the Canadian Standards 
Association, all designs were examined and 
tests made on the boilers at intervals 
during construction. 

In addition to boilers, all refrigeration 
units, unfired pressure vessels, wood-cutting 
machines, grain elevator equipment, and 
commercial and industrial oil burners are 
inspected by the Mechanical and Engineer- 
ing Section. All welding on boilers, pres- 
sure vessels or pressure piping must be done 
by welders who have been tested and certi- 
fied by the department im accordance with 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Code. The section is also 
responsible for the examination and classifi- 
cation of operating engineers in charge of 
high pressure steam plants. 

Licences are issued by the department to 
persons who make application and who pass 
a written examination permitting them to 
install or service oil burners, equipment and 
controls. The increased use of oil for 
heating and in industry means that inex- 
perienced and unauthorized persons are 
installing and servicing burners. For this 
reason, the report recommends the estab- 
lishment of a system of issuing a permit to 
authorize the installation of an oil burner, 
so that the department may be able to 
check the equipment. 


The Building Trades Protection Act 


Under this Act, the Mechanical and 
Engineering Section inspects all types _ of 
construction work where scaffolds and hoists 
are used and all excavations. The report 
advises that the regulations to govern 
excavation work drafted in 1948 should be 
adopted by Order in Council, so that the 
inspectors will be able to enforce a 
standard. The department recommends 
highly the scaffold equipment of the Safety 
Seaffold Company. Twenty-six accidents 
occurred in the construction industry dur- 
ing the year, all of which were investigated. 


The Public Buildings Act 


Under this Act, the section inspected 
public buildings in rural Manitoba, co- 
operated with municipal officials in in- 
specting old buildings in the cities, and 
examined plans for new buildings and for 
building alterations. In addition, the 
building inspector assisted in the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wage Act and the 
Vacations with Pay Act, posting schedules 
during inspections. 
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The Elevator and Hoist Act 


All electrical and mechanical equipment 
necessary for the safe operation of elevators 
and hoists is periodically inspected. Plans 
for new installations or for alteration to 
existing equipment must be surveyed and 
approved. During the year a number 
of worn-out and unsafe elevators were 
replaced. No serious or fatal accident 
occurred during the year on hoists or 
elevators. Seven hundred and fifty elevator 
operators were examined; 3,101 elevator in- 
spections and reinspections were made; and 
1,217 orders were issued. 


The Electricians’ Licence Act 


The report states that the department 
has under consideration the question of 
recognizing the 1947 Canadian Standards 
Association Electrical Code. 

The number of applicants for journey- 
men electricians’ licences increased, chiefly 
because of the large building program in 
progress in Manitoba. Examination results 
showed that candidates with apprentice- 
ship training obtained a higher standard 
than other applicants’ with only helper 
experience. 


The Amusements Act 


The section also inspects theatres, 
projection booths and dance halls and 
examines and licenses cinema projectionists. 


Industrial and Public Safety Section 


The director of this section reports that 
with the increased development of industry 
in Manitoba, factory inspection is develop- 
ing into a consultant service to manufac- 
turers as well as a means of enforcing 
standards of safety and hygiene. It is 
seldom necessary to prosecute in order to 
ensure compliance with the Factories Act. 
During the year, 2,326 inspections were 
made, and 1,644 safety orders and 19 health 
and sanitation orders were issued. There 
‘was only one prosecution, which resulted in 
a conviction and fine,. for operating a 
factory so as to endanger the safety of 
the employees. 

Investigation was made into 359 acci- 
dents, including those which had caused 
only slight injuries, and in every case where 
adjustments or guarding was necessary, 
remedial orders were issued. During the 
year, 3,004 slight accidents, 56 serious 
injuries and 23 fatalities were reported to 
the department. Only eight of the fatalities 
occurred in industries within the scope of 
the Factories Act. 

This section was also active in studying 
and revising plans for new factories. The 
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trend towards better factory accommoda- 
tion continued through the year, with less 
overcrowding in factory buildings. 

The safety director reports the increasing 
acceptance of the principle that safety 
devices for machinery should be built into 
the machine by the manufacturer. It is 
felt that machinery should not be offered 
for sale with guards as an optional choice. 


Much time and effort were spent on 
safety organization and safety education. 
Safety committees are maintained in all 
large plants and keep in contact with the 
department. Staff members gave numerous 
safety talks, showed safety films, prepared 
and distributed safety posters, gave even- 
ing lectures under the auspices of the 
University of Manitoba, organized first-aid 
classes in industry, and conducted inspec- 
tors’ conferences. All these activities were 
carried on by the Director of Safety, two 
full-time factory inspectors, and one part- 
time inspector. The report states that 
additional inspectors are soon to be 
appointed. 

Until the end of the fiscal year, the 
Director of Safety was responsible for 
traffic safety as well as for industrial, home 
and general safety, but traffic safety was 
turned over to another department on 
April 1, 1950. 


Wages and Hours Section 


During the year the staff of this section 
devoted two-thirds of their time to the 
investigation of complaints and wage claims, 
which resulted in wage adjustments more 
than double those of the preceding year. 
The reason for this was the establishment 
of increased minimum wage rates by regu- 
lations issued in April, 1949. 

The section is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wage Act, of which 
Part I applies to the construction industry. 
An annual schedule of rates and maximum 
hours of work is established by the Fair 
Wage Board for tradesmen and is enforced 
by the inspection staff of this section. In 
this industry, 717 inspections were made. 

This section also administers the Minimum 
Wage Act, under which 3,029 inspections 
were made and 666 orders issued. Wages 
paid im settlement of claims under the Act 
amounted to $14,453.67, while the corre- 
sponding amount for the previous year was 
only $6,724.28. 

The minimum wage regulations require 
that an employer must apply for and be 
given a training permit before he may pay 
learners’ rates to an inexperienced employee 
who is being taught a useful trade. These 


of the Department of 
cognizant and deeply grateful that on occa- 
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applications are examined by this section. 
Where applications are approved, permits 
are granted for periods not exceeding six 
months; these provide for progressive train- 
ing rates below the established minimum. 
During the year, 274 training permits were 
issued for periods varying from two weeks 
to six months. 

The report states that little difficulty is 
experienced in securing compliance with the 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. The section 
carried out 141 inspections under this Act 
and issued 15 orders to correct violations. 

Inspections were made of manufacturing 
and mercantile undertakings under the 
Vacations with Pay Act ito see that one 
week’s vacation with pay was being granted 
all employees, and of construction works 
in the Greater Winnipeg area to ensure 
that transitory employees were receiving 


the appropriate amount of vacation stamps. 
Inspection reports were referred to the 
Labour Board. y 

The Wage and Salary Survey, initially 
undertaken the preceding year for the 
Civil Service Commission, was successfully 
repeated during the year under review. A 
questionnaire was filled in by 282 employers, 
and the questionnaire returns involved an 
analysis of 48,935 employees in 18 occupa- 
tional groups divided into 187 job classifi- 
cations. 

During the year court proceedings were 
taken against four employers under the 
Minimum Wage Act and three employers 
in the construction industry under the Fair 
Wage Act. In all cases the employers were 
found guilty of paying a wage lowe1 than 
the established minimum and were fined 
and ordered to pay the wage claims. 


International Refugee Organization 


Thanks Canada 


The International Refugee Organization 
through its Director-General, Mr. J. Donald 
Kingsley, has expressed its “sincere appre- 
ciation” to the Hon. Lester B. Pearson, 
Minister for External Affairs, “of the 
unstinted contribution made by the Cana- 
dian Government towards the solution of 
the global problem of finding homes for 
Displaced Persons and Refugees which was 
the task set this organization.” 

Continuing the Director-General said in 
part :— 

“The establishment by Canada of Immi- 
gration Missions in the occupied territories, 
where these unfortunate people were mostly 
concentrated, immediately following IRO’s 
inception in July 1947, was a most practical 
demonstration of tackling this problem with 
TRO, and has lead to an uninterrupted 
stream of migrants moving to Canada since 
that time. The measure of success of our 
combined efforts can best be judged by the 
more than 125,000 who have been admitted, 
and the thousands of success stories that 
have come back to us leave no doubt as to 
their successful integration. 

“My own visits to Ottawa have indeed 
been a pleasure as. my various problems 
were always met with sympathetic under- 
standing by your Ministers and govern- 
mental officials. My Chief of Mission and 
the various staff members who have visited 
Canada during the course of the operations 
have continually reported the wholehearted 
co-operation afforded them, particularly by 
Colonel Laval Fortier, Deputy Mi§nister, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 
and Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
abour. I am fully 


sion decisions were taken that, while most 
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favourable to IRO’s operations especially in 
its closing stages, were known beforehand 
to create large-scale difficulties for these 
departments in their implementation.” 


Space limitations precluded the Director- 
General from naming all the governmental 
officials “who have added their full weight 
to making the various Canadian resettle- 
ment schemes successful”, but he con- 
cludes with particular mention of Mr. 
O. Cormier, who established the Immigra- 
tion Missiow in Germany; and Mr. R. 
Lamarre, Senior Labour Representative at 
Karlsruhe, Germany. 

In replying to the Director-General, the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
to whom the communication was referred, 
expressed the pleasure of the Department 
of Labour in co-operating with the IRO 
in finding new homes for many unfor- 
tunate refugees, “who have sought a new 
life with us, are happy and contented and 
looking forward to becoming good Cana- 
dian citizens”. The Minister added: “I 
know that Mr. MacNamara has shown a 
deep personal interest in the refugee 
problem and he keeps everybody concerned 
in the Department on their toes to see 
that every step taken to assist you was 
undertaken with despatch.” 

Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister, 
also expressed the Department’s satisfac- 
tion in establishing the large number of 
unfortunate people rendered homeless by 
the ravages of war. 
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Fourth Session of the ILO’s 
Inland Transport Committee 


Secretary-General hopes transport can be made more productive, thus 


contributing to building of a world based on social justice. 


Labour 


problems affecting co-ordination of transport one subject on agenda 


“T hope that practical steps will be taken 
towards the removal of such social in- 
might exist and to make 
transport more efficient and productive, 
thus contributing to the building of a 
world based on social justice,” said Luis 
Alvarado, Assistant Director-General of the 
ILO, at the first plenary sitting of the 
fourth session of the Inland Transport 
Industrial Committee of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Mr. Alvarado was secretary-general of 
the committee. The session was held at 
Nervi, near Genoa, Italy, from December 4 
to 15, 1951. Attendance was the highest 
ever recorded. Delegates and advisers 
numbered 198, and 29 of the 31 member 
states making up the committee were 
represented. 

One subject on the agenda was labour 
problems affecting the co-ordination of 
transport. Particular attention was devoted 
to the vonditions of work of road transport 
workers in general and of personnel engaged 
in civil aviation. 

A sub-committee report proposing the 
creation of a special section of the ILO to 
study civil aviation problems was adopted. 
A Polish resolution on peace was over- 


whelmingly voted not receivable, as it did 


not come within the terms of reference of 
the committee. 

The scope of the committee, largest of 
the ILO industrial committees, extends to 


the various branches of the transport 
industry: railways, road transport, air 
transport, inland navigation, docks and 
piers. 


The agenda for the session, prepared by 
the ILO Governing Body, contained the 
following items :— 

The general report, which dealt particu- 
larly with (a) action taken by the various 
countries in the lght of conclusions of 
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previous sessions; (b) steps taken by the 
ILO to follow up the studies and enquiries 
proposed by the committee; and (c) recent 
events and developments in the inland 
transport industry. 

Labour problems affecting co-ordination 
of transport. 

A Governing Body request for the 
session to deal with (a) the desirability 
of revising the 1939 convention on Hours 
of Work and Rest Periods in Road 
Transport; (b) clauses on conditions of 
employment for drivers of motor vehicles 
suitable for inclusion in a standard set of 
rules for operators engaged in the inter- 
national transport of passengers and goods 
in Europe; and (c) a program of work on 
conditions of work in civil aviation. 

Of the 31 member states making up the 
committee, the following 29 were repre- 
sented at the session: Argentine, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslavia. Since the third 
session in Brussels during May, 1949, 
Argentine, Egypt, Pakistan and the Federal 
Republic of Germany had become mem- 
bers and Yugoslavia, although previously a 
member, was represented for the first time. 

Delegates and advisers in attendance 
numbered 198. In addition, observers 
attended from the United Nations, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, World 
Federation of Trade Unions, International 
Co-operative Alliance, International Trans-. 
port Workers’ Federation, International 
Federation of Christian Factory and 
Transport Workers, International Road 
Transport Union and the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations. 


Z 


s 
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Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian 
follows :— 
Government Delegates: G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour, Vancouver, B.C., and W. F. 
Anderson, Administrative Services Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Employers’ Delegates: R. C. Johnston, 
Assistant Vice-President, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, and A. W. Gross, 
President, Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Workers’ Delegates: Thomas McGregor, 
General Chairman, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, Winnipeg, Man., 
and D. S. Lyons, Division 4, Railway 
Employees Deportment, AFL, Calgary, Alta. 


delegation was as 


Plenary Sitting 


At the first plenary sitting, the secretary- 
general pointed out that the committee 
would devote particular attention to the 
conditions of work of road_ transport 
workers in general, particularly those oper- 
ating interurban services, of the drivers of 
vehicles engaged in international traffic in 
Europe and of the personnel engaged in 
civil aviation. He stated that the same 
problems might present themselves in quite 
different aspects in different parts of the 
world and that the long experience of some 
countries should be made readily available 
to others through the committee and the 
International Labour Organization as a 
whole. 


Subh-committees 


The Inland Transport Committee set up 
a steering committee, three sub-committees 


and a working party. The sub-committees 


were: sub-committee on labour problems 
arising out of co-ordination of transport, 
sub-committee on road transport (to be 
responsible also for examining the clauses 
on conditions of employment to be inserted 
in the standard set of rules for European 
road transport), and sub-committee to 
examine the replies of governments regard- 
ing the action taken to give effect to the 
conclusions adopted at previous sessions of 
the committee. The working party was 
om conditions of employment in civil 
aviation. 


Labour Problems Arising out of 
Co-ordination of Transport 


The proposed resolution of this sub- 
committee noted that governments, in an 
attempt to ensure the best use of national 
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resources, are promoting policies to achieve 
effective co-ordination of transport and that 
the United Nations is considering, through 
its regional commissions, the measures 
needed to promote such co-ordination. The 
report also noted that labour costs con- 
stitute an important element in ‘transport 
costs, that competition between transport 
undertakings should not be permitted to 
seek to take advantage of a lowering of 
conditions of labour and thus undermine 
attempts to establish a fair basis for co- 
ordination of transport and that it is 
desirable to apply in the transport field 
the principle of “equal pay for equal work”. 

The resolution laid down general prin- 
ciples relating to conditions of employment, 
transport on own account, social conse- 
quences of co-ordination, co-operation of 
employers’ and _ workers’ organizations, 
supervision of regulations and standards, 
and, finally, sanctions. 

The resolution proposed that the director- 
general be authorized by the Governing 
Body of the ILO to communicate the report 
and conclusions of the sub-committee to 
the United Nations, and that he be in- 
structed to continue to follow the discus- 
sions in the United Nations and in other 
international organizations relating to the 
subject with a view, whenever necessary, 
to bringing the social aspects of the ques- 
tion to the attention of those concerned. 

The Chairman of the sub-committee, 
Mr. K. Vonk of The Netherlands Govern- 
ment, stated the main points of the 
resolution were (a) that labour condi- 
tions constituted am important element in 
the co-ordination of transport, and (b) 
that there was need for constant co- 
operation between employers, workers and 
government in working out transport 
co-ordination. 

The aim of the resolution was threefold, 
he said. Firstly, equivalence in labour 
conditions should be attained; this did not 
mean uniformity but that suitable condi- 
tions should be worked out in each branch 
of transport. Secondly, equivalence should 
be attained progressively. Thirdly, when 
measures of co-ordination led to adverse 
effects on the workers, suitable remedies 
should be worked out between employers, 
workers and government to help the 
workers concerned. 

The report of the sub-committee was 
approved by 101 votes to nil, with 4 
abstentions. 

The resolution was approved by 97 votes 
to 4, with 3 abstentions. 
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Road Transport 


This sub-committee also dealt with the 
desirability of revising the Hours of Work 
and Rest. Periods (Road Transport) Con- 
vention, 1939, which had not been ratified 
by a single country. The general discus- 
sion revealed the opinion that ratification 
had not been attained because the scope 
of the convention had been too wide and 
some provisions had been too detailed or 
too rigid. The sub-committee recom- 
mended that the Governing Body should 
open, as soon as possible, the procedure for 
revision of the convention. 

The sub-committee brought forward pro- 
posed conditions of employment to be 
included in the standard set of rules for 
European road transport. The proposed 
conditions related to drivers’ qualifications, 
hours of work and rest periods, wages, 
safety, social security, miscellaneous provi- 
sions and supervision of the application 
of the suggested provisions. The sub- 
committee recommended that the proposed 
conditions of employment should be trans- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


The report of the sub-committee was 
adopted by 89 votes to 3, with 12 absten- 
tions. The proposed clauses on conditions 
of employment of motor vehicle drivers to 
be included in the standard set of rules 
for European road transport was adopted 
by 53 votes to 25, with 27 abstentions. 


Replies of Governments 


The. sub-committee recommended that 
the Governing Body should draw the 
attention of governments to the need 
for: (a) informing the office of the 
measures taken to implement resolutions 
adopted at previous sessions in time to 
enable the Office to communicate this 
information to the Committee at its next 
session; (b) replying as quickly as possible 
to requests for information so that the 
Office may issue documents for the com- 
mittee within the prescribed time limits; 
(c) arranging for the information to be 
prepared in consultation with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations concerned; and 
(d) transmitting copies of this information 
to the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions concerned when it is forwarded to 
the International Labour Office. 


The report of the sub-committee was 
adopted by 104 votes to nil, with 4 
abstentions. 


Conditions of Employment in Civil 
Aviation 
The report and memorandum of the 
working party contained the following 
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proposals: (a) the field of activity of. the 
ILO should be confined to ithe social aspects 
of employment problems in civil aviation 
while technical aspects were the province 
of the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization; (b) the Governing Body should 
be asked to undertake a study, embracing 
all categories of personnel employed in civil 
aviation, on holidays with pay, social 
security measures and hours of work; (c) a 
special session of the Inland Transport 
Committee should be convened to discuss 
Civil Aviation matters; and (d) a special 
section should be created in the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to study civil avia- 
tion problems. 

The report was adopted by 76 votes to 8, 
with 12 abstentions. The memorandum to 
the Governing Body was adopted by 76 
votes to 3, with 9 abstentions. 


Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were presented 
by the steering committee and approved. 
These dealt with the agenda for the fifth 
session of the committee, Working Con- 
ditions on Inland Craft in Asia and the 
Far East, Transport and Handling of 
Dangerous Goods, Technical Assistance in 
Inland Transport, Conditions of Work in 
Inland Transport in Asia and Africa, 
Limitation of Loads carried by One Man, 
Working Conditions in North Sea and 
Channel Ports, and Training of Dock 
Workers. Also approved was a resolution 
which invited the Governing Body to 
request the International Labour Office to 
study the problem of protection of dockers 
against dust resulting from the handling 
of grain. 

The Polish delegation submitted a reso- 
lution concerning “Peace” but the steering 
committee recommended that it be not 
received as it related to matters not. within 
the terms of reference of the Inland Trans- 
port Committee. The committee decided 
by 96 votes to 10 that the resolution was 
not receivable. 


Canadian Participation 


G. R. Currie and W. F. Anderson, 
Government Delegates, served respectively 
on the sub-committees on road transport, 
and labour problems arising out of co- 
ordination of transport. 

R. C. Johnston and A. W. Gross, 
Employers’ Representatives, took their 
respective places on the sub-committees on 
labour problems arising out of co-ordina- 
tion of transport, and on road transport. 
Mr. Gross acted as vice-chairman of the 
latter sub-committee. 


Thomas McGregor and D. S. Lyons, 
Workers’ Delegates, served as member and 
substitute member of the sub-committee on 
labour problems arising out of co-ordina- 
tion of transport. In addition, Mr. Lyons 
was vice-chairman of the working party on 
civil aviation. 


Future Agenda 


The committee decided to invite the 
Governing Body to include in the agenda 
of a future session of the committee the 
following items: (a) The conditions of 
employment in road transport other than 


local public transport services; (b) The 
hours of work and rest periods of the 
travelling staff in long distance transport; 
and (c) The conditions of employment in 
local public transport services. 

The chairman for the fourth session was 
Mario Cingolani, Italian Government 
Member of the Governing Body. Vice- 
chairmen were Frank Gilbert, Employers’ 
Delegate from the United Kingdom, and 
S. Guruswami, Workers’ Delegate from 
India. The Secretary-General of the com- 
mittee was Luis Alvarado, Assistant 
Director-General of the ILO; John Price 
of the ILO acted as Assistant Secretary- 
General. 


New Unemployment Insurance Act 
Now in Effect in Switzerland 


Power to establish unemployment insurance funds given to the cantons. 
Workers may choose fund with which they wish to be insured. Private 
funds which meet with Act’s provisions may receive federal subsidies 


A new Act regulating federal unemploy- 
ment insurance in Switzerland increases 
minimum benefits, prolongs the benefit 
period, and provides for a decrease in 
federal subsidies. The Act took effect 
January 1. 

Before passage of the new Act, unem- 
ployment insurance was _ provisionally 

- regulated by a Federal Council Decree. 

Under the provisions of the new legis- 
lation, authority to establish public unem- 
ployment insurance funds and to make 
insurance compulsory is vested in the 
cantons. Workers liable to insurance are 
free to choose the fund with which they 
wish to be insured. Private funds, which 
are co-operative societies or associations, 

i may be approved as funds to be granted 
____ federal subsidies. In order to be approved, 
: both public and private funds must comply 
with the provisions of the Act; they must 
have at least 500 insured members and a 
registered capital proportionate to the 
number of insured persons. 

To be admitted to insurance, workers 
must be domiciled in Switzerland; be 
engaged regularly in gainful employment 
which can be adequately checked; and be 
aged over 15, unless the canton raises the 
limit to 18 years, but under 60 years of 
age (unless the applicant was already 


insured before reaching the age of 60). 
Tnsurance may not be made compulsory 
for federal civil servants or for permanent 
employees of federal undertakings or 
administrations. 

Private funds have the right to reserve 
membership to certain classes of persons or 
to persons engaged in specified occupations. 

Contributions are graded according to 
the earnings of the insured, which are 
determined annually. 

Employers who are members of a joint 
fund must pay a contribution equal to at 
least one-third of the total aggregate 
amount of contributions paid by those of 
their workers who are members of the fund. 
Otherwise, employers do not contribute. 

The federal government pays annual 
subsidies proportionate to expenditure. 
These are matched by the cantons, and 
where districts or municipalities take part 
in the administration of unemployment 
insurance, they also must contribute. 

In order to be entitled to benefit, an 
insured person must be capable of and 
available for employment, taking into con- 
sideration his physical and mental capa- 
cities and his personal situation. He must 
suffer loss of earnings as a result of 
unemployment which has lasted at least 
for one whole working day within a pay 
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period of 14 days. Benefit is suspended 
if the beneficiary is out of work through 
his own fault or is in arrears with his 
2ontribution. 

Where unemployment is caused by a 
collective labour dispute which has 
occurred in. an undertaking other than that 
in which the claimant works, he is entitled 
to unemployment benefit unless the pay- 
ment of such benefit obviously favours a 
continuation of the dispute. 

Benefit is not paid for the first full day 
of unemployment in any calendar year. It 
is limited to 90 full days in a calendar 
year, and to 315 days in four consecutive 
years. After reaching the age of 65— 
the pensionable age—insured persons are 
entitled to a maximum of 360 days of 
benefit. 


In case of prolonged and widespread 
unemployment, the Federal Council may 
extend by decree the annual benefit period 
from 90 to 120 days, and to 150 days in 
the case of a serious aggravation of the 


situation. Where the duration of the 
benefit period is thus extended, the 
maximum number of days’ benefit for 


every period of four years is increased 
accordingly. 

Special regulations may be issued gov- 
erning workers in the building and hotel 
industries, and other branches of economic 
activity where work is liable to be inter- 
rupted as a result of atmospheric condi- 
tions or for other reasons inherent in the 
occupation; and frontier workers, home 
workers, and workers remunerated wholly 
or partly by means of gratuities or 
commissions. 


Training and Employment of the Blind in Britain 


Today blind persons work at jobs traditionally available only to the 
sighted. Nearly 12,000 sightless now employed or undergoing training 


Today in British factories, blind persons 
are working at jobs which, traditionally, 
have been available only to sighted 
workers. 

Although efforts on their behalf had been 
made for many years before, it was not 
until the outbreak of the Second World 
War that any progress was achieved in 
placing blind persons in ordinary indus- 
trial occupations. Careful research and 
training by interested agencies and organ- 
izations have made this encouraging 
progress possible. Among these organiza- 
tions are the National Institute for the 
Blind, the national and local governments 
and voluntary agencies. 

In 1944, under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, the British Minister 
of Labour and National Service set up a 
Working Party to study ways and means 
of developing the employment facilities 
available to the blind. The party’s report, 
issued early in 1951, is discussed in the 
August-September issue of Jnternational 
Labour Review, an ILO publication. 

For nearly two centuries, welfare activi- 
ties for the blind were carried on by 
voluntary agencies. Since the Blind 
Persons Act of 1920, which made their 
welfare a duty of local government, the 
National Government has assumed an 
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increasing share of the responsibility, 
either directly through its own activities 
or by supporting voluntary organizations, 
financially and otherwise. 

The Working Party’s report disclosed 
that there are at present about 87,000 
registered blind persons in Great Britain. 
About 36400 are within the normal 
working-age range of 16 to 65, and of 
these nearly 11,500 are employed or 
undergoing training. 


Education of Blind Children 


_-For blind children up to the age of 16, 
full-time education is compulsory. While 
they are educated by special methods in 
separate schools, they receive primary and 
secondary education similar to that of 
sighted children. In the majority of 
cases, these children continue their educa- 
tiom in the special residential institutions 
where more technical instruction is given 
in addition to the general subjects. 

Stressing the fallacy of assuming that 
blind adolescents all prefer sheltered work- 
shop or home schemes, the Working 
Party suggested that more attention be 
given to the possibilities of normal indus- 
trial employment for these young people. 


Ex-Service Personnel 


Two national voluntary organizations— 
St. Dunstan’s and the Scottish National 
Institution for the War Blinded—handle the 
welfare and resettlement of men and women 
blinded on service in the two world wars. 
Complete responsibility for the rehabilita- 
tion, training, placing and after-care of all 
the veterans in Great Britain and of some 
from the dominions and colonies is 
shouldered by these two organizations. 


Vocational Training 


Facilities for vocational training, states 
the report, may be provided directly by 
the minister or through him by other 
government departments; or they may be 
provided by private agencies under arrange- 
ments with the minister, who may defray 
or contribute towards the cost. 

Among the training facilities available 
are those which prepare the individual for 
a particular profession. In each case a 
grant is made to cover tuition and exam- 
ination fees and, where the training is 
full-time, the cost of maintenance. 

Moreover, blind persons seeking jobs in 
workshops may receive training at 36 of 
such shops in England and Wales and at 
all five of the workshops im Scotland. As 
mentioned earlier, there are also openings 
for training and ultimate employment in 
open industry. 

Other occupations in which facilities for 
training are provided are music, piano- 
tuning, home teaching (in rehabilitation), 
shorthand, typing, telephony and physio- 
therapy. In addition, instructors paid by 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service train blind people in employers’ 
establishments, a scheme which has proved 
most successful. Lastly, in April 1949, the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
set up a special residential course for the 
blind at the Government Training Centre 
at Letchworth. 


During the eight-week course, training is 
offered in certain processes in the light 
engineering industry—centre lathe operat- 
ing, precision instrument inspection and 
repetition assembly work. Responsibility 
for placing workers in jobs at the end of 
the course is given to the National Institute 
for the Blind. 


Extent of Employment Among Blind 


Given proper opportunities for selective 
training, states the report, blind persons 
can enter into a wide range of occupations. 
Proof of this has been the general success 
and high technical standards of many blind 
persons actually employed in a variety of 
jobs. To illustrate, the report discloses 
that, at the time of the survey, there were 
79 blind shorthand-typists in government 
departments, 26 with local authorities, and 
80 with private employers. There were 125 
blind telephonists in government depart- 
ments, six with local authorities, and “a 
considerable number” in private employ- 
ment. Between 600 and 700 blind piano- 
tuners were practising privately or with 
firms. There were 34 blind persons practis- 
ing as solicitors and seven as lawyers; and 
61 blind persons were ministers of religion. 


Recommendations 


In its recommendations on extension of 
job opportunities, the Working Party main- 
tained that not all possibilities had been 
explored in such lines as the engineering 
industry, factories and rural and office 
occupations. : 

Those responsible for the training of 
sightless people, added the report, should 
continue to be vigilant both in regard to 
the up-to-date needs of the trades or 
professions, and to the maintenance of the 
high standards of training which have 
enabled blind persons to prove themselves 
successful in the working world. 


Registered Ratifications of ILO Conventions Now Total 1,244 


The total number of registered ratifica- 
tions of conventions of the International 
Labour Organization has reached 1,244 with 
the registration of five ratifications by 
Finland. Belgium recently deposited four 
ratifications. 

The conventions ratified by Finland deal 
with paid vacations for seafarers, the 
accommodation of crews on board ship, 


labour clauses in public contracts, fee- 
charging employment agencies and the right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 

The Belgian ratifications were of the 
conventions concerning food and catering 
on board ship, the certification of ships’ 
cooks, the medical examination of sea- 
farers and the certification of able seamen. 

Finland has now ratified 37 of the 100 
ILO conventions; Belgium, 44. 
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Certification and other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December. The 
board issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected one application 
for certification, and ordered one repre- 
sentation vote. During the month, the 
board received two applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1.The Canadian Airline Dispatchers 
Association, on behalf of a unit of 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


dispatch personnel employed at Gander, 
Nfld., by Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. (L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 40). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada’ or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 


tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two __ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. . 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St.. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


of North “"Ameérican Trucking and Dis- 
tributing Co., Limited, Dawson Creek, 
BC. (1.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1526). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO), 
applicant, and Aero Caterers, Limited, 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, P.Q., respon- 
dent (L.G., Dec. 1951, p. 1661). The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that the employees affected were not 
within the jurisdiction of the board. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


United Grain Elevator Workers’ Local 
Union No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, appli- 


cant, and Kerr Gifford & Co., Ine., 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Jan., 1952, 
p- 40). Following. consideration of the 
application, the board ordered a _ repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Local No. 865, International Union 
of Operating Engineers, on behalf of 
stationary engineers employed by Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators Limited, Port Arthur, 
Ont., in the Steam Department of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevator No. 6 (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Lodge No. 876, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Queen Charlotte Airlines 
Ltd., Vancouver, engaged in the mainten- 
ance, repair, and servicing of aircraft, in- 
cluding station attendants (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 

1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., applicant, and Local No. 273, 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
respondent, affecting longshoremen em- 
ployed at Saint John, N.B. (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. National Harbours Board Rnployes 
Federal Union No. 24, applicant, and the 
National Harbours Board. respondent, 
affecting employees of the board at Saint 
John, N.B. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Settlements Effected by 
Conciliation Officers 

1. On December 12, the Minister received 
a report from lL. Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 


in dispute between the National Harbours 
Board and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, affecting 
employees of the board at Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G.; Jan} 1952, py 41): 

200OG December 12, the Minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., and Local 
No. 273, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, affecting longshoremen em- 
ployed at Saint John, N.B. (see above). 

3. On December 28, the Minister received 
a report from Bernard Wilson, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission and Division 
No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., Jan., 1952, 
p. 41). 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
There are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. <A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 


Sugar—Sant John, N.B—Atlantic Sugar 
Refineries Limited and Sugar Refinery 
Workers’ Union, Local 20 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and thereafter 
until two months’ notice has been given by 
either party to the other. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 689) with the following 
changes and additions:— 

Hours of work are now 8 per day, 48 per 
week, for all employees (previously some 
employees worked 9 hours per day, 54 per 
week). 

Vacations with pay: employees may now 
qualify for 2 weeks after 5 years’ service 
instead of after 10 years; the minimum 
number of days worked in the preceding 
year required to qualify for 2 weeks has 
been reduced from 300 to 294, 

Hourly wage rates (effective September 2, 
1951) for certain classifications: Males— 
machinists $1.22 to $1.45, moulders $1.31; 
engineers, water tenders $1.30; construction 
mechanic $1.23 to $1.25, millwright $1.25, 
welders $1.14 and $1.27, masons $1.07 to 
$1.24, blacksmiths $1.14, carpenters $1.07 and 
$1.18, electricians $1.07 and $1.17, pipe 
fitters $1.06 and $1.18; apprentice water 
tender $1.21, other apprentices 95 cents to 
$1.05; helpers 95 and 98 cents; firemen $1.02 
to $1.05, Vallez filter operators $1.02 to 
$1.10; filtered liquor gallery, blow-up men, 
clarifier operators $1.02 to $1.06, phosphoric 
acid man $1 to $1.05; boiler house tech- 
nician, ashmen, tube blower $1; melt house 
pumps 94 cents to $1, mixers and centrifugals 
(pan house) 97 cents to $1.02, evaporator 
operators 95 cents to $1.02, pressure tanks 
and char filters 98 cents; coal trimmers, pan 
house pump station, pan room tanks 97 
cents; raw sugar bag cutters, melt samplers, 
melt house centrifugals, lime men, bag baler 
95 cents; bin man 94 cents; granulator oper- 
ators, powder mill operators 94 to 99 cents; 
hard sugar weighers 94 to 97 cents; 
labourers 93 cents. Females—floor ladies 90 
cents, housekeeper 86 cents, carton machine 
operator 7] cents, ordinary female labour 
64 cents; all other females receive 5 cents 
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For the first time in Canada, a 


collective agreement has been negotiated 
between a union and a group of manu- 
facturers of men’s shirts and underwear. 
It was extended to apply to the whole 
province of Quebec and is summarized 
below under the “Collective Agreement 
Act, Quebec”. 


per hour less than men for above classifica- 
tions. Males paid by week—sugar boilers 
$72, assistants $59; pan house weighers $56, 
checkers $55, gear man $56 and $61. 


Pulp and Paper—Dryden, Ont—The 
Dryden Paper Company Limited and 
The International Brotherhood — of 
Paper Makers (Local 223) and The 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(Local 105). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all. When hiring employees, the com- 
pany will give preference to union members 
Mbt! apply and who are capable of doing the 
work. 

Hours: pulp and paper mills—8 per day, 
6 days a. week, a 48-hour week; woods 
department—1l10 per day, 6 days a week, a 
60-hour week (with the exception of boat 
crews who shall work shifts of a duration 
mutually agreed upon). Overtime: pulp and 
paper mills—day and night workers (other 
than tour workers) will be paid time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours in 
any one day or for work outside the regular 
hours and for work on Sundays; tour 
workers required to perform any work after 
being relieved from their regular job will 
receive time and one-half for such work. 
Woods department—time and one-half for 
work in excess of 60 hours per week and 
for work during the regular shutdown 
periods on Sundays and_ holidays; all 
employees—time and one-half and, in the 
case of employees with 30 or more days’ 
seniority, another day off with 8 hours’ pay 
for work on 6 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 2 weeks after 5 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of continuous service. 


Sick leave with pay: any employee who 
has completed one year’s service may, in 
any calendar year .thereafter, be paid his 
regular wages for 6 days if he is confined 
to his home or a hospital because of illness 
. non-industrial accident for 10 oremore 
ays. 


es to 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
pulp mill, wood room—sawyer $1.82; chipper- 
man, oiler $1.36; slashers $1.35, conveyors 
$1.26; new recovery room—operators $1.59, 
helpers $1.49 and $1.41; digesters and 
diffusers—-cooks $1.59, helpers $1.38 and 
$1.29; diffuser man $1.44, helpers $1.37 and 
$1.29; mechanical trades—electricians $1.52 
to $1.70; machinists, welders, millwrights, 
pipefitters $1.60 and $1.70, helpers $1.38 and 
$1.46: boiler room—engineer, 2nd class $1.83, 
3rd class $1.72, fireman, 3rd class $1.60, 4th 
class $1.48, ash handler $1.32, trimmer $1.25; 
yard—labour $1.25, paper mill—mrachine 
tenders $1.63 to $2.08, back tenders $1.46 to 
$1.83, third hand $1.35 to $1.62, fourth hand 
$1.31 to $1.44, fifth hand $1:29 to $1.36; 
broke hustler, broke beaterman $1.25; beater- 
man $1.83, helpers $1.28 to $1.63; grinder 
man $1.31; wet press operator $1.29, helper 
$1.25; oilers $1.46; finishing room—shippers 
$1.44 to $1.63, checkers $1.37 and $1.41, 
loaders $1.28; female workers—checker $1.02, 
counter, liner makers 97 cents, beginners 89 
cents. Woods department—truck drivers 
$1.35 and $1.40; dragline drivers, tractor 
drivers $1.59 and $1.90; mechanic $1.65 and 
$1.79, millwright $1.67, blacksmith $1.63, 
boat operator $1.75 and $1.81, boat mechanic 
$1.65, logman $1.34, labourers $1.25; saw- 
mill—sawyer $1.90, planer $1.75, cantor 
$1.34, others $1.25. The above rates are, in 
most. cases, from 24 to 36 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates. All employees 
while working away from home will be 
charged board at $1.75 per day, except that 
boat crews, while towing on the lake only, 
will receive free board. 

Shift differential: in the pulp and paper 
mills 2 cents per hour extra will be paid 
on tour or shift work occupations for work 
between 3 p.m. and 11 p.m. and a further 
8 cents for work between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Seniority: promotions and demotions shall 
be based on departmental seniority; in case 


‘of promotion an employee will be allowed a 


15-day trial period. If unable to handle the 
promotion he will be returned to his former 
position. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan in the pulp and 
paper mills. 


Furniture — Vancouver, B.C.— Restmore 
Manufacturing Company Limited and 
International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-217. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 15, 
1951, to August 14, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice, 
except that the wage scale may be revised 
once annually. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week, Overtime: time and one-half for all 
work in excess of above hours and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays (or the alternative 
days of rest) and on 3 specified holidays; 
double time and one-half for 4 other specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest periods: all employees will receive 
two 10-minute rest periods each day, one in 


_ the morning and one in the afternoon. 


Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
“Annual Holidays Act” of British Columbia, 
as amended; however, for the purposes of 
this agreement, the words “two and one- 
half per centum” will be considered substi- 
tuted wherever the words “two per centum” 
appear throughout the Act. Hmployees with 
5 or more years’ continuous service will 
receive an additional week’s vacation with 
pay or pay in lieu thereof. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: roughing end mill—6” moulder $1.41, 
30” double planer, 36” planer, 30” planer 
$1.28: high frequency glue machine $1.30, 
cut-off saw $1.24 to $1.30; straight line ,rip 
saw (Preston or Diehl), glue clamp, glue 
jointer, match up saw, dovetail machine, 8” 
jointer, De Walt saw $1.24; learners, class A 
$1.14 to job rate, others (first 90 days) 
$1.14; helpers $1.14; finishing end mill— 
2-spindle shaper, automatic lathe (mechanic) 
$1.41: double trim saw, 36” band saw $1.29; 
double end tenoner, repairs (benchwork) 
$1.28: single spindle shaper, single end 
tenoner, rip saw, mortisor, carving machine, 
scroll sander, boring machine, 3-drum sander, 
automatic lathe (operator), hand lathe $1.24; 
veneer department—mark-up-lay-out, cut-off 
saw, 34” and 78” clipper, glue spreader and 
press $1.24; filling and repairing cores, sort- 
ing out veneer for clipper $1.14; matching 
table, taping machine $1.08; helpers, male 
$1.14, female $1.04; cabinet department— 
$1.08 to $1.29; finishing department—$1.14 
to $1.33; excelsior department—$1.18 and 
$1.24; lumber yard—$1.14 to $1.28; steel 
department—$1.14 to $1.51; girls’ rates— 
senior cutter $1.17, repairer (finishing) $1.14, 
unit machine operator, packers, box spring 
assembler $1.09, straight line rip saw oper- 
ator $1.08 to $1.14, veneer tape machine 
operator $1.04 to $1.08, power machine 
operator 99 cents to $1.04, cutter, draw 
clamper operator, helpers $1.04. Boys’ and 
girls’ starting rate, Ist 3 months 94 cents, 
thereafter 5 cents per hour increase every 
3 months until job rate is reached. The 
above rates are 12 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates. 

Escalator clause: a cost-of-living bonus will 
be paid to all eligible employees, beginning 
with August 15, 1951, based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index: for 
each 1-3 point rise in the index above 184-1 
(index figure for June, 1951) employees will 
receive a bonus of 1 cent per hour. Adjust- 
ments will be made quarterly, upward or 
downward, provided, however, that a decline 
in the index below 184-1 will not provide 
the basis for a reduction in the wage scale. 

Off-shift differential: hours worked outside 
the recognized day shift will be paid for at 
the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 

Seniority shall be determined first by 
department and then by plant and shall apply 
in case of a lay-off or the- hiring of new 
employees, subject to the competency of the 
person involved. Promotions and the selec- 
tion of supervisory officials shall be entirely 
a matter for the company’s decision, but in 
making the selections, length of continuous 
service shall be given due consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an Accident Prevention Committee. 
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Railway Cars—Montreal, P.Q—Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company Limited 
(Dominion and Turcot Plants) and 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, Lodges 322 and 930. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security and check-off: maintenance 
of membership and voluntary but irrevoc- 
able check-off. 

Hours: 9 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. Maintenance men may be 
called in for emergency work at straight 
time on Saturday morning for 4 hours, pro- 
vided they have not worked on production 
during that pay week. The standard work 
week for heating system attendants will be 
56 hours. Overtime: time and one-half after 
the standard working hours and for all work 
on Saturdays (except in the case of main- 
tenance men as stipulated above); double 
time after 12 hours have been worked in a 
24-hour period (except in the case of shift 
rotation) and for work on Sundays and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of earnings during the 
current vacation year to employees after 30 
days’ service, 2 weeks with pay based on 4 
per cent of earnings to employees with 1,250 
days’ continuous service and 3 weeks with 
pay based on 6 per cent of earnings to 
members of the Quarter Century Club. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Turcot Works, bolt and nut depart- 
ment—bolt and nut makers $1.32, bolt 
threading machine $1.12 and $1.17, die setter 
$1.27 and $1.32, heaters $1.12, helpers $1.07, 
nut tappers $1.07 and $1.12, rivet makers 
$1.22 to $1.32, shear man $1.12 and $1.17; 
foundry—wheelmakers $1.17, helpers $1.12; 
coremakers and moulders $1.32 to $1.42, 
improvers $1.27, learners $1.22, beginners 
$1.17; wheel rollers $1.12 to $1.22, repair- 
men $1.17 to $1.27; cupola operators $1.27 
and $1.32, helpers $1.12 and $1.17; operators, 
boring mill $1.17, sand blast machine $1.12 
and $1.17, thread grinders $1.17 to $1.27, 
sand mullers $1.12 to $1.22, scrap breaker 
$1.12 and $1.17; foundry crane operators 
$1.21 and $1.25; helpers, special $1.12, gen- 
eral $1.09; labourers $1.06; freight car 
assembly—buckers, car builders $1.22; craters 
and packers, burners $1.22 and _ $1.27; 
welders $1.27 to $1.42, riveters and caulkers 
$1.32 and $1.37; chippers $1.12 and $1.17; 
car haulers, rivet heaters, stickers, slingers 
$1.12; labourers $1.02; millwrights—beltmen 
$1.32, carpenters $1.27 and $1.37, cement 
finishers $1.22; millwrights $1.32 to $1.42, 
helpers $1.07 to $1.17. Dominion Works, 
bolster shop—riveters, bolster builders $1.32; 
brake beam builders, lathe hand $1.22; 
assemblers $1.12; die shop—die checker and 
gauge maker, die sinker $1.57; die finisher 
$1.62, dual saw operator $1.17; machine shop 
—machinist $1.37 and $1.47, lathe hand $1.32 
to $1.42, shaper hand $1.22 to $1.32, boring 
mill operator $1.37, slotting machine oper- 
ator $1.37 and $1.42, drill operator $1.22 and 
$1.27, bench hand $1.32 and $1.42, radial 
drill operator $1.27; punch shear and press 
—operators, markers $1.17, heaters, grinders 
$1.12, template chasers, helpers $1.07. The 
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above rates are 20 cents per hour higher 
than the rates provided in the previous 
agreement. 

Escalator clause: for each one point rise 
or fall in the index above 187-6 (index 
figure for July, 1951), wages will be in- 
creased or decreased, as the .case may be, 
by 40 cents per week, provided, however, 
that a decrease in the index below 187-6 
will not affect the basic wage rate. Adjust- 
ments will be made quarterly, beginning with 
September 1, 1951. 

Night shift differential: all employees 
required to work on a shift, other than the 
regular day shift, will be paid 5 cents per 
hour extra for work between 7 p.m. and 
7 am. 

Seniority of employees shall be confined to 
the departments in which they are engaged, 
in accordance with their respective classifica- 
tions. It shall apply in cases of promotions, 
layoffs and re-hiring, consideration being 
given to ability. However, stewards and 
other general committee members will not 
be laid off as long as there are 5 employees 
working in their respective departments. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the protection and safety of employees. 


Electric Meters—Leaside (Toronto), Ont. 
—Sangamo Company Limited and 
International Association of Machinists, 
Lodges 1755 and 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1951, to June 29, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: compulsory for new employees 
and voluntary but irrevocable for old 
employees; however, any employee may 
discontinue payment of dues during the 15 
days ‘immediately preceding the anniversary 
date of this agreement. 

Hours: workers on regular, early and late 
day shifts—8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week; workers on first, 
second and third shifts (watchmen, boiler 
room attendants)—8 per day, 6 days a week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regularly assigned 
daily hours and for work on Saturdays and 
Sundays (with a few exceptions), double 
time for work in excess of 50 hour’s in any 
one week and double time and one-half for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 14 weeks after 2 years (previously 
one week after one and up to 5 years’ 
service), 2 weeks after 5 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of continuous _ service. 
Employees with less than one year’s con- 
tinuous service will receive up to one week 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of earnings 
during the preceding year. 

Hourly wage rates for day work (minimum 
and maximum): grade 1 $1.83 to $2.07, grade 
2 $1.72 to $1.94, grade 3 $1.62 to $1.89, 
grade 4 $1.53 to $1.71, grade 5 $1.44 to $1.61, 
grade 6 $1.35 to $1.52, grade 7 $1.27 to er 
grade 8 $1.19 to $1.34, grade 9 $1.12 to $1.26, 

rade 10 $1.06 to $1.18, grade 11 99 cents to 

1.11; minimum hiring rate 93 cents; 
journeymen tool and die makers—hiring rate 
$1.53, after 30 days $1.62, after 90 days 
$1.72, class B occupation $1.83, class A 
occupation $1.95; apprentices—from 81 cents 
(50 per cent of journeymen’s rate) during 
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the first 6 months to $1.38 (85 per cent) 
during eighth 6 months; improvers—$1.46 (90 
per cent of journeymen’s rate) for first 6 
months, $1.54 (95 per cent) for second 6 
months, thereafter $1.62 (journeyman’s rate). 

Off-shift differential: hourly-rated em- 
ployees (except tool room attendants) will 
be paid a bonus of 7 cents per hour for 
work performed on the late day and the 
second and third shifts. 

Seniority lists will be established for each 
non-interchangeable occupational classifica- 
tion and those classifications which are 
grouped together by the company for the 
purpose of seniority will have a group 
seniority list. Seniority will be the govern- 
ing factor in the event of lay-offs and 
re-hiring after lay-offs. However, members 
of the plant committee will be retained 
during their respective terms of office, not- 
withstanding their position on the seniority 
list, so long as there is work available which 
they are qualified to perform. Promotions 
or transfers to better jobs will be based 
primarily on the skill, ability, experience 
and merit of the employees concerned. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
the continuation of a Labour-Management 
Production Committee and the establishment 
of a joint Safety Committee. 


Abrasives—Chippawa, Ont—Norton Com- 
pany and International Chemical 
Workers’ Union, Local 154. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 21, 
1951, to May 21, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 61) 
with the following changes:— 

Vacations with pay: 3 weeks are now 
granted after 15 (previously 20) years of 
service. 

Wages: the minimum hiring rate for 
hourly-rated employees (with certain excep- 
tions) has been increased by 17 cents, from 
$1.18 to $1.85. The company agrees to 
increase all hourly rates a minimum of 11 
cents per hour effective April 22, 1951. 

Sickness and Accident Insurance: the 
present group insurance plans_ will be 
changed as follows in so far as they affect 
active employees as of May 1, 1951: the 
daily hospital benefit will be increased from 
$5.50 to $7 and special hospital services 
from $55 to $70. Should the ward rate at 
the Greater Niagara Hospital be increased 
above the present rate of $7 per day, the 
daily hospital benefit will be adjusted 
accordingly. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Telephones—Province of Saskatchewan— 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones 
and Communications Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


General 
Union security: union shop for new 
eroyese with maintenance of membership 
or all. 


Check-off of monthly union dues compulsory 
for all eligible employees (modified Rand 
Formula) ; in addition, the company agrees to 
deduct, at the request of the union, all union 
initiation fees and assessments in behalf of 
all union members. 

Holidays: 9 specified holidays, any nation- 
ally proclaimed holiday approved by the 
provincial government and civic holidays will 
be observed without deduction of pay. 
Double time and one-half will be paid for 
work on any of above holidays. 


Vacations with pay: 3 weeks after one 
year’s service. Wacations may be taken out- 
side the applicable calendar year only with 
the approval of the department head con- 
cerned or in the case of travelling gang 
employees. An employee who leaves the 
company’s service after 30 days but prior to 
one year, will be paid an amount equal to 
one and one-quarter day’s pay for each com- 
pleted month of service. 

Sick leave and accident compensation: the 
present regulations covering casual and 
extended sick leave shall remain in effect 
during the life of the agreement. When an 
employee is injured in the performance of 
his duties during working hours, the company 
shall pay him an amount equal to one-third 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board pay- 
ments, less the normal income tax deduction. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, the safety and health of 
employees and for transfers and travel 
expenses. 


Plant Department 

Hours: city and district employees—8 per 
day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour week; travel- 
ling gangs—throughout the satisfactory work- 
ing season 2 consecutive 48-hour weeks and 
one 40-hour week. Employees will be paid 
on a 40-hour week basis; all hours worked 
over 40 hours per week will be credited to 
each employee on a time and one-half basis 
and will be paid for on a 40-hour week basis 
during the winter season when it is not 
practical to work. Overtime: city employees 
“time and one-half for the first 4 hours 
immediately following the regular hours of 
work or for work until 10 p.m. if called out 
to work outside the regular hours, double 
time thereafter and if called out for work 
on Sunday. Shift employees will receive 
time and one-half for scheduled work on a 
Sunday or for work on a scheduled day of 
rest, provided, however, that if the day of 
rest falls on a Sunday they will be paid 
double time. District employees—time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours and double time 
thereafter when occupied on duties under 
certain specified circumstances; when called 
upon to work outside their normal working 
hours time and one-half until 10 p.m., double 
time thereafter; time and one-half for work 
on the assigned day of rest, except that 
Sunday work will be paid for at double 
time, 

Weekly wage rates for certain classi- 
fications: exchange supervisor $74.60, line - 
sub-foreman exchange $73.30, district switch- 
boardman $72; apprentice switchman, line- 
man, districtman, cableman from ‘$30.40 
during the first 6 months to $57.70 during 
ninth 6 months; group 2 $61.60 and $65.50, 
group 1 $69.40 and $70.60; groundmen (city) 
first year $44.70, thereafter $48.60; labourers 
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(city) 98 cents and $1.05 (per hour) ; travel- 
ling employees (board and lodging supplied) 
—lineman from $30.65 during first 6 months 
to $57.75 after fourth year, groundmen $36.85 
and $41.10, labourer $32.15 and $34.95, sub- 
foreman $62.55, foreman $65.95 and $69.35, 
Diesel caterpillar operator-mechanic $54.35 
and $57.75. Groundmen or labourers acting 
as heavy truck drivers and employees when 
temporarily in charge of 3 or more employees 
on construction, reconstruction or outside 
maintenance will receive $3.70 per week 
extra. 

Night shift differential: 75 cents extra 
-shall be paid for each shift worked on even- 
ings and nights. 


Trafic Department 


Hours: 7% per day to be confined within 
a 12-hour limit, 5 days a week, a 374-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours and for work on 
the scheduled days or nights off duty. 

Weekly wage rates: operators “A” from 
$27.80 during first 3 months to $42.10 after 
4 years in Regina and Saskatoon and to 
$39.50 after 3 years in 8 other cities and 
towns; operators “B” from $27.80 during 
first 3 months to $36.90 after 3 years; 
permanent night operators who perform the 
additional duties of a janitor will receive 
$5.75 per week extra; leading operators in 
Regina and Saskatoon $45.25, in Moose Jaw 
$42.60; supervisors in Regina and Saskatoon 
$47.30 to $49.90, in 8 other cities and towns 
$44.70 to $47.30; chief operators in North 
Battleford, Swift Current and Yorkton 
$49.90 to $51.20; agent-chief operators in 
various towns from $43.40 to $51.20. 

Off-shift differential: a differential rate of 
50 cents per session for evening and 60 cents 
for night shifts will be paid to all employees 
except permanent night operators and night 
operator-janitors. An evening session is one 
which includes any hours between 6.30 p.m. 
and midnight and a night shift one which 
extends beyond midnight. 


Clerical Staff 

Hours: 74 per day, 5 days a week, a 373- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all overtime work. Employees who are 
required to work Saturday mornings will be 
allowed equivalent time off as arranged 
locally. When 2 or more Saturday mornings 
care worked in succession. overtime pay will 
be given for each Saturday morning except 
the first: time off will not be given along 
with such overtime pay. 

Weekly wage rates: group 1 (junior 
clerk, typist clerk, etc.) $29.10 to $42.10, 
group 2 (ledger clerk, work order clerk, 
ete.) $31.70 to $43.40, group 3 (assistant 
cashier, account clerk, etc.) $34.30 to $44.70, 
group 4 (commercial clerk, stenographer, 
etc.) $36.90 to $46, group 5 (cashier, senior 
stenographer) $42.10 to $49.90, group 6 
(expense clerk, traffic rate clerk, etc.) $47.30 
to $52.50; commercial apprentice from $29.10 
during first 6 months to $49.90 during tenth 
6 months, commercial services representative 
$53.80 and $55.10, senior commercial ser- 
vices’ representative $59 and $64.20; clerical 
apprentices from $29.10 during first 6 months 
to $49.90 during tenth 6 months, group 1 
(addressograph operator, plant records clerk, 
traffic engineering clerk, etc.) $53.80 and 
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$55.10, group 2 (estimate records clerk, 
special accounting clerk, etc.) $59 and $61.60, 
group 3 (accounting statistical clerk, revenue 
control clerk, etc.) $59 and $64.20, group 4 
(division plant clerical supervisor, supervisor 
of expenditure records, etc.) $66.80 and 
$69.40. 


Repair Shop 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for all overtime except that double 
time will be paid for overtime between 
10 pm. and 8 a.m. and for work in excess 
of 12 hours in any one day. 

Weekly wage rates: apprentices from 
$30.40 during the first 6 months to $53.80 
during eighth 6 months; repairmen, first 
class $69.40 and $70.70, second class $64.20 
and 65.50, third class $57.70 and $61.60, 
helper $39.50 to $49.90. 


Longshoremen—Vancouver, B:C—Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 601 
(Deep Sea Vessels). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
16, 1951, to September 15, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G., April, 1948, 
p. 829) with the following changes and 
additions: — 

Holidays: an amendment, effective Septem- 
ber 16, 1949, was added to the previous 
agreement and has been incorporated in 
the present agreement. It provides that all 
work shall cease at 12 noon on Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve and that no work 
shall be performed on Christmas Day, Boxing 
Day, New Year’s Day and. Labour Day and 
after 5 p.m. on recognized holidays except 
in case of emergency involving the safety of 
a vessel, life or property. The above does 
not apply to the handling of mail or baggage. 


Wage rates: effective September 17, 1951, 
the straight time ship and dock rates are 
increased by 27 cents per hour (this increase 
is in addition to an increase of 15 cents in 
the base wage rates granted as of September 
16, 1948, and another one of 18 cents which 
became effective September 18, 1950, neither 
one of which has been mentioned in the 
Lasour GAZETTE), with corresponding in- 
creases in the overtime rates and the rates 
for handling damaged cargo and for working 
on ships carrying high explosives. The 
premium rates for handling “special com- 
modities” and for working lumber, logs and 
piles from the water when submerged or 
awash remain unchanged at 10 and 15 cents 
per hour extra. The basic straight time 
ship and dock hourly rates are now as follows 
(overtime rates in parentheses); dock gang 
leader, side runner (loading only), hatch 
tender $2.10 ($3.10); double winch driver, 
all other labour $2 ($3). The following 
rates for handling nitraprills and aeroprills 
have been added (straight time, overtime, 
noon meal hour, and any other meal hour 
ship. and dock rates, respectively); hatch 
tender, side runner (loading only), dock gang 
leader $2.45, $3.45, $3.45, $4.95; single winch 
driver, double winch driver, all other labour 
$2.35, $3.35, $3.35, $4.85. 


Longshoremen—Victoria, B.C.—Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia and 
International Longshoremen’s Assocta- 
tion, Local 38/162 (Deep Sea Vessels). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
16, 1951, to September 15, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. It covers the territory of Victoria 
and Esquimalt Harbours, Cowichan Bay and 
James Island, and applies to the discharging 
and loading of deep-sea vessels. With the 
exception of the matter of wages, schedules 
“A” (covering rules, working conditions and 
wage schedule) and “B” (covering despatch- 
ing regulations) may be amended at any 
time either by mutual agreement of the 
parties or by reference to the joint Advisory 
and Negotiations Committee set up under 
the agreement. Wages may be adjusted 
annually during the life of the agreement. 


The parties to the agreement shall imme- 
diately establish and maintain during the 
existence of the agreement a Port Labour 
Relations Committee to be composed of 2 
representatives designated by the employers 
and 2 members appointed by the union. 


Union security: the federation agrees to 
employ only men despatched under a_ joint 
despatching system by a despatcher selected 
by the union and approved by the federation. 


Hours and overtime:, straight time is all 
time between 8 am. and 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and between 8 am. and 
1 pm. on Saturdays. All other time is 
overtime. No work shall be performed after 
5 p.m. on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
except in case of finishing a vessel, when 
time may be extended one hour, or to handle 
mail and baggage, or in case of an emergency 
involving safety of a vessel, life or property. 
For work after 5 p.m. on Saturdays and for 
all work on Sundays men will be paid double 
the straight time rate with a minimum of 3 
hours. No work shall be performed between 
12 midnight and 8 am. on any day except 
in case of emergency or as may be mutually 
agreed, in which event any work performed 
shall be at regular overtime rates of pay 
with a minimum of 4 hours. Night work on 
week days will be from 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. or 
6 p.m. to 12 midnight and shall not exceed 
6 hours. Men working these hours will be 
given a 15-minute rest period without loss 
of pay after 3 full hours have been worked, 
but they will not be entitled to any meal 
hour. Men shall receive a minimum of 3 
hours overtime pay for any night work 
performed. Nine working hours shall be the 
maximum a gang or an individual shall be 
expected to work, but when no other suit- 
able men are available, the men may be 
worked up to a maximum of 12 hours in the 
case of finishing a ship. When men are 
provided from Victoria to work outports 
(James Island, Cowichan Bay, Nanaimo, 
ete.) 8 hours shall be the maximum number 
of hours worked except in case of finishing 
a vessel when the time may be extended 
one hour. At James Island and Cowichan 
Bay, in case of finishing a vessel to sail, time 
may be extended to 9 pm. Ten specified 
holidays shall be recognized. In lieu of an 
annual picnic day, no work shall be per- 
formed on May 24, except to handle mail 
and baggage or in case of emergency in- 
volving safety of a vessel, life or property. 
Work shall cease at 12 noon on Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve. Unless mutually 


agreed, no work shall be performed on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day and New Year’s 
Day, except to handle mail or baggage or in 
ease of emergency. 


Vacations-with-pay provisions and wage 
rates are the same as in the agreement for 
Vancouver between the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, sum- 
marized above, except that the present 
agreement does not contain rates for handling 
nitraprills and aeroprills. 

Provision is made for transportation and 
travelling time to work at outports, and also 
for the settling of disputes. 


Service 


Hotels—V ancouver, B.C —British Columbia 
Hotels Association (on behalf of the 
Vancouver Licensees) and the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, Local 676 
(Beverage Dispensers’ Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter’ from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: all help must be hired 
through the union. If the union is unable 
to supply a competent employee, the employer 
may hire his own employees. Any such 
employee will, as a condition of employment, 
immediately obtain a permit from the union; 
the latter agrees to grant such permit. In 
the event that a competent union man can 
be supplied by the union the permit will be 
cancelled. 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. In no ease are the hours to be 
in excess of 8 or spread over a longer 
period than_13 hours, except in case of 
emergency. No shift less than 8 hours may 
be split. No man shall be called in for less 
than 4 hours in any day. Steady part-time 
employees working six 4-hour shifts in 6 days 
will be entitled to one night off a week, if 
they so desire; they are the only ones who 
are entitled to work 6 days in any one week. 


Statutory holidays: for all work performed 
on 8 (previously 7) specified paid holidays 
employees will be paid 4ime and one-half. 
No wages shall be deducted for time lost on 
election days. 


Vacations with pay will be granted to all 
employees in accordance with the “Annual 
Holidays Act’ of British Columbia, as 
amended. Employees with more than one 
year’s continuous service will receive 2 weeks. 


Weekly wage rates (hourly rates in paren- 
thesis): tapmen $57.50 ($1.43%), waiters $50 
($1.25), utility men $46 ($1.15). 


Escalator clause: employees will be granted 
a cost-of-living bonus, based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index: 
for each 1:3 points increase in the index 
over the October, 1951, index figure em- 
ployees will receive an additional one cent 
per hour. Adjustments are to be made 
quarterly, beginning 1n January, 1952, up- 
ward or downward, provided, however, that 
the above wage rates will not be lowered no 
matter how far the index declines. 
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Uniform: when any special uniforms are 
required, such as tuxedo, white jackets, the 
employer will supply and clean same. 

The union agrees to use its influence with 
organized labour and its friends to secure 
their patronage for all parlours displaying 
the house cards of the union. 

Upon proved. charges, filed in writing 
through the B.C. Hotels Association, the 
union undertakes to discipline their members 


for violation of any of the clauses contained 
in the agreement, the Liquor Control Act 
or any accepted rules and regulations of 
the hotel wherein they are employed. ; 

Provision is made for the appointment of 
a single arbitrator to interpret and render 
a decision on any matter within the agree- 
ment which cannot be settled between the 
Union and the Association on behalf of 
their constituent membership. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of eight 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers in the county of 
Roberval, the correction of the agreement 
for the dress manufacturing industry in the 
province and the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi, published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 24; amendments to the 
agreements for garages and service stations 
at Quebec and for the building trades at 
Montreal were gazetted December 15. 


Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades in the 
Chicoutimi District, for barbers and hhair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe, for bakers and 
salesmen at Three Rivers, for barbers and 
hairdressers at Joliette and for the shoe 
industry in the province were all gazetted 
November 24; a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for the printing trades at 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side 
may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, and certain other conditions 
made binding throughout the province or 
within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the 
,Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Refer- 
ences to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the’ LaBour 
GazettE, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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Quebec was published December 7; requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the uncorrugated paper box industry in the 
province, for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province, and for hospitals 
and charitable institutions at St. Hyacinthe 
were gazetted December 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 
Shoe Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 29, 
and gazetted December 1, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
p. 331, Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 
1950, p. 77, Nov., p. 1902; Feb., 1951, p. 233, 
March, p. 356, Nov., p. 1537, and previous 
issues) to February 1, 1952. A correction 
of an amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
September 29, 1951, and another minor 
amendment to this agreement was gazetted 
November 7, 1951. 


Men’s and Boys’ Shirt Manufacturing 
Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated November 15, 
and gazetted November 24, makes obligatory 
the terms of a first agreement for the men’s 
and boys’ shirt manufacturing industry in 
the province between certain companies and 
“La Fédération nationale des Travailleurs de 
VIndustrie du Vétement ine. (CCCL)”. 
Agreement to be in effect from November 24, 
1951, until March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement applies to all employers 
engaged in manufacturing fine, sport, 
military and night shirts, as well as under- 
wear and pyjamas, for men and boys over 
14 years of age. It applies to manufac- 
turers, jobbers, contractors, ete. who produce, 
in their own establishment or elsewhere, 
garments covered by the industrial juris- 
diction of this agreement. It does not apply 
to the manufacture of garments which are 
already covered by an existing agreement 
extended under this Act, nor to manufac- 
turers of knit goods. 


; Territorial jurisdiction comprises the prov- 
ince of Quebec divided into 2 zones as 
follows: zone I—the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 10 miles from its limits; 
zone II—the remainder of the province. 


Hours: 44 per week, Monday through 
Friday, in zone I; 48 per week, Monday 
through Friday, in zone II. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours. In addition to 
certain daily limitations, overtime work is 
prohibited during July and August, on 
Sundays of each week, and during lunch hour 
intervals. No work on any of 11 specified 
holidays 2 of which are paid holidays after 
6 months of employment, unless otherwise 
specified by individual labour contracts. 


Minimum hourly or piece-work wage 
rates: zone I—female operators, finishers, 
pressers, examiners, general hands from 35 
cents per hour during first 3 months to 55 
cents after 18 months, zone IJ—from 30 to 
50 cents per hour. From January 1, 1952, 
the general average for the above employees, 
after one year of service, must be 60 cents 
per hour in zone I, and 54 cents per hour 
in zone II. Minimum rates for apprentice 
markers and cutters from 50 cents during 
first 3 months to 85 cents after 3 years_in 
zone I, from 45 to 78 cents in zone II; 
(after 4 years of service)—electric knife 
cutters $1 per hour in zone I, 90 cents in 
zone II; hand knife cutters, markers $1.10 
in zone I, $1 in zone II; general factory 
workers (male) from 45 cents during first 
6 months to 65 cents after 24 months_in 
zone I, from 40 to 60 cents in zone nic 
pressers (male and female) on creasing 
machine of 8. and R. type, pressing cuffs, 
bands and facings, and presser of wool shirts 
on Hoffman presses, will after 2 years be 
considered competent and will receive 80 
cents in zone I, 72 cents in zone II; appren- 
tice pressers from 45 cents per hour in first 
6 months to 80 cents after 2 years in zone I, 
from 40 cents to 72 cents in zone II; layers 
from 45 cents in first 6 months to 65 cents 
after 2 years in zone I, from 40 to 60 cents 
in zone II; dividers from 40 cents in first 
6 months to 55 cents after 18 months in 
zone I, from 35 to 50 cents in zone II 
Wages will not be reduced during the term 
of this agreement for help presently employed 
or once employed with a determined salary. 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of continuous service; 2 weeks with 
pay, or one week with pay plus 7 statutory 
holidays with pay after 5 years of con- 
tinuous service. Employees who have not 
completed one year of continuous service 
between July 1 of one year and June 30 
of following year are entitled to as many 
half-days as the number of months they 
have been continuously employed. In the 
case of termination of employment before a 
continuous year of employment is completed 
employees are entitled to pay. equal to 2 per 
cent of the wage earned during that period 
of continuous service. 

Other provisions include responsibility for 
outside work, home work, individual con- 
tracts and contract system. 

Industry, 


Uncorrugated Paper Box 


Quebec District 
An Order in Council, dated December 6, 
and gazetted December 15, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1951, p. 1376). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: the table of 
minimum wage rates is extended by the 
addition of the following: female employees 
—hand labeller 51 cents per hour, labelling 
machine operator 53 cents; male employees 
—creasing operator, electrician 90 cents per 
hour, wrapper makeready man, Indman 
machine makeready man 86 cents, operators 
on machines not classified, waxing machine 
makeready man 71 cents, automatic cello- 
phane machine makeready man 94 cents, 
feeder (automatic cellophane machine) 73 
cents, power stacker-lift truck operator 76 
cents, packer and tier 66 cents. 


Construction 
Plumbers, Hull 


An Order in Council, dated December 6, 
and gazetted December 15, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 874, Nov., p. 1247; 
Oct., 1949, p. 1248; Oct., 1950, p. 1680; Nov., 
1951, p. 1539). 

Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
deletion of the county of Labelle. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated November 15, 
and gazetted November 24, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 995; Aug., 1949, p. 989; 
April, 1951, p. 547). In this amendment the 
name “The Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of Quebec, inc. regional division of 
Montreal” is substituted for “The Automo- 
tive Transport Association of the Province 
of Quebec, inc.” 


Territorial and industrial jurisdiction: 
the agreement applies to every professional 
employer, employee and artisan who owns 
or drives a commercial delivery vehicle and 
holds a permit issued by the Transportation 
and Communications Board, or who is 
engaged in the trucking industry for pay- 
ment without a permit from the said Board, 
with office or place of business in the city 
of Montreal or any one of the cities, towns 
or municipalities situated on the Island of 
Montreal, including but not restricted to the 
city of Lachine, but east of the said city 
of Lachine only. It does not apply to the 
transportation of excavated material or 
stone and of demolished or cleared material 
from the job to the dumping ground. Neither 
does this agreement apply to public truckers 
and their employees engaged in driving over 
a regular route between the city of Mont- 
real and any point outside the Island of 
Montreal. It does not extend to any opera- 
tions relating to the completion of highway 
transportation in making delivery or picking 
up, nor does it extend to “drive yourself 
concerns using trucks under one ton. 

The number of paid statutory holidays is 
increased from 3 to 5 per year. 


Vacation: in addition to one week, with 
pay after one year’s continuous service pre- 
viously provided for, employees (truck 
drivers. dockmen, checkers, etc.) are now 
entitled to a second week of vacation with 
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pay after 3 or more years of continuous 
service for the same employer.. Subject to 
mutual agreement between employer and 
employee, the second week of vacation with 
pay may be cancelled if the employee receives 
compensating remuneration equal to 2 per 
cent of wages earned. 

Minimum hourly wage rates effective 
November 24, 1951: junior helpers starting 
at 45. cents per hour are paid 50 cents after 
2 months, as previously; helpers (general) 
from 73 cents increased to 78 cents after 6 


months; dockmen, warehousemen and 
checkers from 83 cents increased to 88 
cents after 6 months; chauffeur from 84 


cents increased to 89 cents after 6 months; 
chauffers (semi-trailer) from 89 cents in- 
creased to 94 cents after 6 months. (The 
above rates are 11 cents higher than those 
previously in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates effective 
December 15, 1951: another Order in Council, 
dated December 13, and gazetted December 
15, further amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry shown above. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for all classifica- 
tions are further increased: by 4 cents per 
hour with the exception of those rates for 
junior helpers and helpers (general) which 
rates remain unchanged. 


Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
jin accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GAzETTE for July, 1946, 
p. 932. , 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded, November 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of 
Labour prepared 132 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 136 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 


contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by _ the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour”, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 
“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors and _ subcontractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where, during the continuance of 
the work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 


Department 
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that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


Number of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
10,462 $190,227,110.00 
13 187,900.54 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During November the sum of $44.06 was 
collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour 


conditions attached to his contract. This 
amount was distributed to seven employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, 


November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair 
Wages Clause providing for the observance 
of current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess of 


eight per day and 44 per week and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P. E I: Maritime Asphalt 
Products Ltd, hardsurfacing, basements. 
Cornwallis N S: George Mabee,* installa- 
tion of concrete gutters. Greenwood N S: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, 
hardsurfacing roads, driveways & sidewalks; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Fredericton N B: Bemrose 
& Kilburn,* construction of driveways. 
Saint John N B: C D Mitton, painting 
& installing roof covers; Harry Clark,* 
grading. Bagotville P Q: G Archambault 
Ltd, construction of schools. Gringras 
P Q: Jos E Tremblay,» repairing brick 
walls. Montreal North P Q: Maurice 
Moiriat,* supplying fill. St Hubert P Q: 
Desbiens & Gilbert* landscaping; 
Desourdy Construction Ltd,* construction 
of temporary wooden sidewalks; Desourdy 
Construction Ltd* supplying fill etc. Sé 
Paul P Q: Antonio Mercier,* replacement 
of underground electrical conduit by one 
overhead. Valcartier P Q: A D Ross & 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical services. 
Ajax Ont: Atlas Excavators Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, sewer & watermains. Barrie- 
field Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* land- 
scaping; Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* land- 
seaping. Camp Borden Ont: Brennan 
Paving Co Ltd, paving roads & walks ; 
Brennan Paving Co Ltd, paving of roads. 
Clinton Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, 


installation & servicing of drives & walks. 
Deep River Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of staff hotel annex. London 
Ont: Bryers Construction Co, construction 
of houses. Rockcliffe Ont: Coghlan Con- 
struction* installation of storm. sewer; 
H J McFarland Construction Co, surfacing 
of roads & driveways. . Trenton Ont: 
Ontario Construction Co Ltd,* power 
distribution. H. J. McFarland Construc- 
tion Co, construction of roads & pathways. 
Gimli Man: Greenberg Bros,* unloading 
prefabricated houses. Portage la Prairie 
Man: A Forsythe Coal Co Ltd,* unload- 
ing steel prefabricated houses. Shilo Man: 
Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, hardsurfac- 
ing of roads & paths. Winnipeg Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Calgary Alta: Shoquist Construction 
(Western) Ltd, construction of houses. 
Edmonton Alta: Shoquist-Wicklund Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of houses. 
Penhold Alta: Shoquist-Wicklund Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of houses. Boundary 
Bay B C: Biltmore Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of houses. Vancouver B C: BC 
Electric Co Ltd, relocation of power 
distribution system; Canadian Automatic 
Fire Protection Co Ltd,* installation of 
automatic fire detection & alarm systems. 
Whitehorse Y T: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of houses. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Glace Bay N S: M R Chappell, con- 
struction of armoury. Newcastle N B: 
Kenney Construction, construction of 
armoury. Bagotville P Q: Geo Riverin & 
Fils, installation of water distribution 
system. St Hubert P Q: Horton Steel 
Works Ltd, erection of vertical steel tanks, 
etc. Sherbrooke P Q: R E Stewart Con- 
struction Corp, construction of tank 


hangar. Camp Borden Ont: W B Sullivan 
Construction, construction of barrack 
block; Hughes Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard mess. Centralia Ont: 
W C Brennan Contracting Co, erection & 
finishing of steelox prefabricated bldg. 
Clinton Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard mess. Downsview 
Ont: Geo W _ Porter Construction Co, 
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paving Keele St. North Bay Ont: Horton 
Steel Works Ltd, construction of tanks; 
RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & 
Horowitz, erection of steelox office accom- 
modation bldg & steelox extension to 
existing bldg, Victoria Island. Owen Sound 
Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of 
armoury. Picton Ont: F A Wilson Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, electric distribution & 
street lighting system. Trenton Ont: St. 
Lawrence Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of officers’ quarters, etc; Stanley G Brookes 
Ltd, installation of aerodrome lighting. 
MacDonald Man: Pearson Construction Co, 
construction of water pumphouse & water- 
main. Portage la Prairie Man: Harris Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of water & 
sewage structures. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Piggott Construction Co, construction of 
water pump house & sewage treatment 


plant. Claresholm Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete reservoir & 
additions to sewage disposal plant. Namao 
Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, .construc- 
tion of VHF/DF bldg. Ralston Alta: 
Shrubsall Supply Co, installation of bowser 
gas re-fueling storage facilities. Wainwright 
Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of bowling alleys. Chilliwack 
BC: J H McRae Co Ltd, enlarge main 
transformer station & electrical distribution 
system; Mutual Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of storage bldg (assault boat 
storage). Comox B C: Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, erection of bulk fuel storage tanks. 
Fort Nelson B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of diesel power plant 
bldg, etc, Mile 295, NWHS. Massett BC: 
H J McRae Co Ltd, installation of power 
& control cable. 


Defence Production Limited 
(October Report) 


Debert N S: R J Frosst & Co, interior 
& exterior painting of bldgs. Moncton 
N B: W Ronald McLaughlin, renovation 
of bldgs, Garrison Barracks. Lachine P Q: 
Reid & Cambridge Ltd, removal & instal- 
lation of domestic water supply; Oatway 
& Richardson, interior painting of tem- 
porary bldgs, RCAF Station. Montreal 
P Q: National Hete-Rite, repointing of 
brickwork, armoury. Barriefield Ont: 
Moran Enterprises, exterior painting & 
siding of bldgs, military camp. Camp 
Borden Ont: Brennan Paving Co Ltd, 
resurfacing of roads with hot-mix, hot-laid 
asphaltic concrete. Clinton Ont: Lavis 
Contracting Co, repair of parade square. 
Kingston Ont: Creamery Package Mfg Co 
of Canada Ltd, installation of air condi- 


tioning units, Fort Frontenac. North Bay 
Ont: W A Moffatt Co, roof replacement 
on hangar, RCAF Station. Oakville Ont: 
All-Weather Asphalt Mix Ltd, new parking 
area. Gimli Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, 
installation of boiler, RCAF Station. - Mac- 
Donald Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam generators & low pressure 
heating systems, RCAF Station. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Randall & Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam boilers & low pressure 
heating systems. Namao Alta: A W 
Fisher & Co Ltd, conversion to natural 
gas burning equipment, RCAF Station. 
Royal Roads B C: Island Decorators, 
painting exterior of bldgs. Whitehorse 
Y T: Evans, Coleman & Johnson Bros 
Ltd, hangar roof repairs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8: Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, installation of additional 
refrigeration equipment for cold storage terminals. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: County Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, repairs to roofs, flashings, 
masonry & painting, Post Office bldg. 
Red Head P E I: Wallace Noye, Allison 
Raynor & James Noye, breakwater exten- 
sion & repairs. Delaps Cove N S: RA 
Douglas, breakwater-wharf extension. 
Diligent River N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Hewm Secum N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, breakwater construction. 
Halifax N  S:° Maritime Landscape 
Gardening Ltd,* landscape planting, Camp 
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Hill Hospital; Foundation Maritime Ltd, 
construction of seismograph bldg, Dal- 
housie Campus. Dipper Harbour N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water repairs & improvements. Fort 


-Dufferin N B: Wasson Construction Co 


Ltd, repairs to breastworks.  Mulltown 
N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, rebuilding 
of clock tower, Public Bldg. Saint John 
N B: R A Corbett & Co Ltd, new 
passenger elevator, Old Post Office Bldg. 
Stonehaven N B: Clare Construction Co 


Ltd, repairs to pier. Berthierville P Q: 
R A Blyth, construction of bent bridges. 
Bonaventure P Q: Bert Dimock, wharf 
repairs. Gascons (Anse a Mercier) P Q: 
James S Watt, wharf improvements. 
Gaspe P Q: Lionel Rioux, construction 
of retaining wall. Lac Quevillon P Q: 
Paul O Goulet & Rene Legault, con- 
struction of breakwater. Lauzon P Q: 
Marine Industries Ltd,* dredging basin, 
Lorne Dry Dock. Montreal P Q: Robert 
M Miller Construction Co Ltd, interior 
partitions & fittings for UIC. Ste Anne 
de Bellevue P Q: Montreal Landscape 
Co Reg’d* supply & planting of trees, 
Military Hospital. Sept Iles P Q: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, rectification 
work. Cardinal Ont: David E Mahoney, 
alterations & improvements to Public 
Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Percy R Grant, con- 
struction of water main for servicing, 
National Research Council, Montreal Road; 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of 
poultry houses, Central Experimental 
Farm; Geo C Graves Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to 2nd & 5th floors, 
Norlite Bldg; Geo C Graves Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, alterations to 5th 6th & 7th 
floors, Booth Bldg; Durie Mosaic & 
Marble Ltd, repairs to marble & tile work, 


Royal Victoria Museum; Doran Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, addition to Dairy Research 
Bldg, Central Experimental Farm; Lord 
& Burnham Co Ltd, construction of 
greenhouse, Government House; Canada 
Carpet Cleaning Co Ltd, laying of 
linoleum, Supreme Court Bldg. Hamilton 
Ont: Bermingham Construction Co Lid, 
harbour improvements. Port Arthur Ont: 
Thunder Bay Harbour Improvements Ltd, 
enlargement of seaplane wharf. Renfrew 
Ont: McPhail Hardware Ltd, repairs, 
improvement & painting, Public Bldg. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Douglas W O’Connell, 
addition to RCMP hangar. Weston Ont: 
T J Colbourne Construction Ltd, addi- 
tion & alterations, Post Office Bldg. 
Balcarres Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of Public Bldg. Black Bay 
(Lake Athabaska) Sask: Northern Trans- 
portation Co (1947) Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Chipewyan Alta: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of double 
type detachment bldg, RCMP. Fraser 
River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, repairs & 
improvements, Steveston North Jetty. 
Fort Simpson, Fort Smith & Hay River 
N W T: Allen Fredrick Rayner, heating, 
DND bldgs; H. Kelly & Co Ltd, plumbing, 
DND bldgs. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Cape Breton Highlands N ational Park 
N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, highway 
gravel surfacing; Alec Martin Fraser, Eddie 
Joe Chiasson & Helier Malet Merry, con- 
struction of a central service bldg for tourist 
accommodation. Point Pelee National Park 


Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, driving of 
oak piling, east beach. Miette Hot Springs, 
Jasper National Park Alta: G F Bried, 
waterproofing deck surfaces of Miette Hot 
Springs bathhouse, ete. 


Department of Transport 


Sydney N S: Municipal Spraying & Con- 
tracting Ltd, installation of electrical duct 
system at airport; R G McDougall, con- 
struction of middle marker & glide path 
bldgs. Fredericton N B: J S Parker, con- 
struction of staff dwellings & garage. Corn- 


wall Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co 
Ltd* construction of diesel tug. Earlton 
Ont: La Societe d’Entreprises Generales 
Ltee, additional aerodrome development. 
Port Hardy B C: Hanssen Construction Co 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Court reverses decision to award damages to widow of welder who died 


from unusual disease. Railway switchman awarded damages for injury. 


Union application to set aside a decertification order is dismissed. 
Injunction issued banning unlawful acts but not peaceful picketing 


The Ontario Appeal Court reversed a 
decision to award damages to the widow 
of a welder who died from an unusual 
lung disease. The Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal found negligence on the part of 
the employer in connection with the 
injury of a CNR switchman. The British 
Columbia Supreme Court dismissed a 
union application to set aside a decertifica- 
tion order of the Labour Relations Board. 
The Ontario High Court of Justice issued 
an injunction prohibiting picketing accom- 
panied by unlawful acts but refused to 
grant an injunction restraining all picket- 
ing during a strike in violation of a 
collective agreement. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


. . . holds employer had no duty to warn worker of 
danger arising from his own physical condition. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal on Sep- 
tember 13, 1951, reversed the decision of 
the High Court of Justice, which had 
awarded damages to the widow of a work- 
man who had died of an unusual lung 
disease. The High Court decision was 
based on the ground that the worker’s 
employer had been guilty of a breach of 
duty in not warning him against working 
conditions which had aggravated his disease 
and hastened his death (L.G., 1951, p. 554). 
The Appeal Court, allowing the employer’s 
appeal, held that the danger to the work- 
man resulted from his peculiar physical 
condition and that this employer had no 
duty to know of the unusual danger to him. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth, who delivered 
the judgment, reviewed the history of 
the case. Mackie, the husband of the 
respondent, had been employed from 1934 
to 1942 by Canada Skate Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. in Kitchener, where his job was 
to weld skate-blades to tubes. In 1948, 
he died from pulmonary emphysema at the 
age of 46 years. His widow was permitted 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
sue the company for damages under the 
Fatal Accidents Act. The trial judge 
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found that Mackie’s disease had not been 
caused by any neglect of his employer but 
had been aggravated and his death hastened 
by his exposure to fumes resulting from 
the welding process. He held that the 
employer had a common law duty to warn 
Mackie of the unusual danger to him from 
the fumes and had failed in that duty. It 
was this decision that the company 
challenged in its appeal. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth first pointed out 
that counsel for the widow had completely 
failed to establish his contention that 
Mackie had contracted emphysema as a 
result of his employer’s negligence in failing 
to provide proper ventilation, a proper 
exhaust system, and protection to Mackie 
against the fumes, and in failing to follow 
generally approved manufacturing practice 
and to exercise reasonable and proper care 
to protect his employees. The evidence 
produced on behalf of the company showed 
that its installations and methods not only 
complied with the relevant regulations 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, but were efficient and adequate accord- 
ing to the approved standards in the 
industry. There was no evidence to indi- 
cate what might have been done to improve 
working conditions. 


His Lordship then considered the question 
of whether the company had a duty to 
warn Mackie of the unusual danger to him. 
Medical experts did not all agree that the 
fumes had accelerated the progress of the 
disease. It was generally agreed that the 
fumes were not dangerous to a well man. 
Although Mackie from 1936 to 1942 
regularly took treatments from an osteo- 
path, who on one occasion in 1939 had 
examined him “so far as his lungs were 
concerned”, and had consulted a physician 
in 1938, his trouble was not diagnosed as 
emphysema and it was never suggested 
that his working conditions were dangerous 
to him. His disease was not diagnosed until 
1942, after he had left his employment. 
The medical evidence established that it 
was most unusual for a person of Mackie’s 


age to contract emphysema and _ that 
there is no known history of emphysema 
as an occupational disease of welders. 
The evidence did not suggest that 
Mackie’s coughing and shortness of breath 
were readily recognizable symptoms of 
emphysema. 

Upon these facts Mr. Justice Aylesworth 
disagreed completely with the trial judg- 
ment. He stated:— 


The unusual danger to Mackie arose only 
because of his peculiar and, from the medical 
viewpoint, surprising physical condition. 
Upon such evidence I do not think that 
there is any legal basis upon which the 
appellant can be held either actually to 
have known or to be under a duty to know 
of “the danger to Mackie”. 


His Lordship said that if it could be 
inferred that Mackie’s complaints about 
the fumes should have indicated to his 
employer the unusual danger, then it must 
also be inferred that Mackie himself knew 
of the danger. Of the two, Mackie was in 
the better position to realize the danger 
to him of the fumes. 

Counsel for Mrs. Mackie had also argued 
that even if negligence could not be 
demonstrated, she would be entitled to 
judgment under 8.121 of Part II of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which states 
that a workman or his dependants may 
recover damages from the employer if 
personal injury has been caused “by reason 
of any defect in the condition or arrange- 
ment of the ways, works, machinery, plant, 
buildings or premises connected with, in- 
tended for or used in the business of his 
employer...” Mr. Justice Aylesworth 
pointed out that, as stated in §.120, this 
provision of the Act was applicable only to 
workmen employed in industries not under 
Part I. The appellant company was an 
industry listed in the schedule to which 
Part I of the Act applied. In any case, 
His Lordship was of the opinion that the 
respondent had failed to demonstrate that 
the injury was caused by any defect in 
the appellant’s plant and that the defect 
was one peculiar to Mackie himself. 

The court allowed the appeal and dis- 
missed the action. No order was made as 
to costs. Mackie v. Canada Skate Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd., [1951] 4 DLR, 456. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. . . 


. .. finds railway negligent under common law for 
failing to provide reasonably safe work-place. 
‘In a ease before the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, on October 1, 1951, a Canadian 
National Railways employee was awarded 


damages from the CNR for injury suffered 
as the result of an accident which occurred 
while he was coupling railway cars. The 
Appeal Court by unanimous decision set 
aside the judgment of the trial judge 
dismissing his action and restored the 
verdict of the trial jury, which had found 
the plaintiff’s accident due entirely to the 
negligence of the railway company, and 
had assessed his damages at $16,000 plus 
special damages as agreed. 

The Chief Justice of the Appeal Court 
reviewed the circumstances of the accident, 
which occurred in the CNR yards at 
Saskatoon during the early hours of June 28, 
1949, and in which the plaintiff, a railway 
switchman, lost his left leg. The plaintiff 
was to supervise the coupling of a coach 
to the freight train which was to take it 
away. He approached the coach, parked 
on a switch, and signalled to the engineer 
to back the train towards the coach. When 
the cars came together, they did not couple 
automatically but the coach was pushed 
along by the impact of the train’s box car. 
The switchman, while walking sideways 
with the movement of the cars, shook the 
lever which extended tothe side of the 
box car, in the hope that the locking block 
would drop into place to complete the 
coupling. His left hand held the lever and 
his right hand was on the side of the coach. 
He had taken only two or three steps when 
he tripped over a tie. The ties were pro- 
truding approximately six inches above the 
ground at this point, since it is the general 
practice at switches to remove the ballast 
from between the ties for drainage pur- 
poses. The plaintiff did not know at the 
time that the coach was on a switch. He 
fell on the rail and his left leg was crushed 
by the moving box car. 

The plaintiff brought a court action for 
negligence against the CNR. In his state~ 
ment of claim he alleged several acts of 
negligence on the part of the railway com- 
pany, including failure to provide an auto- 
matic coupler as required by Section 298 
of the Railway Act, failure properly to 
maintain and inspect the coupler, failure 
to light the area properly and to provide 
the switchman with a proper lantern, and 
the spotting of the coach on a switch. The 
company in defence pleaded that the acci- 
dent was caused, or contributed to, by the 
negligence of the plaintiff in placing himself 
between two moving cars, in walking back- 
wards while operating the hand lever, and 
in failing to signal to the engineer to stop 
the train so that he might adjust the 
coupling. 
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In answer to questions submitted to 
them, the trial jury found that the CNR 
had been negligent in not identifying clearly 
on both sides of the tracks the area where 
ballast was removed from between the ties 
and in spotting the coach over such a 
hazardous area. In their opinion, there was 
no negligence on the part of the plaintiff 
contributing to the accident. The trial 
judge, setting aside the jury’s verdict, dis- 
missed the plaintiff’s claim, considering that 
there was no evidence from which negli- 
gence could be inferred. 

The Chief Justice of the Appeal Court 
first explained the duties of railways under 
the law. In ordinary circumstances they 
may carry on their operations in the normal 
way without taking other precautions than 
those prescribed by the Railway Act or the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. If 
operations are carried on in such a way as 
to create an unusual danger and to make 
the usual precautions insufficient, a jury 
may say whether or not the railway has 
been negligent in failing to adopt other 
protective measures. In the present case 
the two grounds of negligence found by 
the jury were not matters covered by the 
Railway Act or by orders of the Board. 
Therefore, the railway was subject only to 
common law lability for negligence. 

His Lordship then referred to the con- 
tention of counsel for ithe plaintiff that 
the trial judge had improperly instructed 
the jury not to consider the allegation that 
the railway was negligent in not supplying 
an automatic coupler in accordance with 
Section 298 of the Railway Act. Counsel 
argued that Section 298 imposes on the 
railway an absolute duty not based on 
negligence, so that proof that the coupler 
had failed to work automatically would 
establish a prima facie case against the 
railway. To support this interpretation of 
Section 298, he cited decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in similar cases. 
The Chief Justice found it unnecessary to 
express an opinion on this question, since 
he considered that the plaintiff was entitled 
to succeed in his appeal on other grounds. 

His Lordship reviewed the evidence to 
discover whether it might reasonably be 
inferred that the cause of the accident was 
the negligence of the railway and _ its 
employees. In contending that there was 
negligence in putting the coach on the 
switch, counsel for the plaintiff referred to 
the evidence of Taylor, a conductor, who 
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stated, “I would say that it is not good 
practice and if the men are efficient and 
have knowledge of their work I don’t think 
they would leave the car there.” . 


After considering the other evidence on 
this point, the Chief Justice said :— 


Taking all the evidence it seems to me 
that there is much in it to support the 
opinion of Taylor. Moreover, the fact that 
the railway authorities had made no rule 
prohibiting the spotting of cars on switches 
does not relieve the railway if, in fact, the 
placing of the coach on the switch created 
a hazard for the switchman who made the 
coupling; the railway was bound to provide 
a reasonably safe place in which the 
employees could carry on their work and if 
it failed to do so it was liable at common 
law for negligence. Nor would the fact that 
the spotting of cars on switches was common 
practice relieve the defendant if, in fact, 
there was not reasonable care for the safety 
of the employees on the part of the servants 
of the defendant who were responsible for 
the placing of the cars on the switch points. 


His Lordship explained that an action 
for negligence involved two questions. The 
first, a question of law, was whether there 
was evidence from which negligence might 
reasonably be inferred. Negligence is a 
breach of the duty to take care for the 
safety of all who are likely to suffer injury 
if the duty is neglected. In this case it 
was the duty of the employer to provide 
a reasonably safe work place. The Chief 
Justice was of the opinion that there were 
reasonable grounds for inferring negligence 
and therefore the trial judge should not 
have taken the case from the jury. 

The second question was a question of 
fact. Assuming that negligence may rea- 
sonably be inferred, should it in fact be 
inferred? His Lordship concluded :— 


The jury found the defendant negligent in 
having the coach spotted on the switch. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, did 
the defendant’s employees in so spotting the 
coach exercise that reasonable care which 
the law requires? ... The evidence warrants 
the conclusion that there was a_ hidden 
danger caused by placing the coach where 
it was; the danger was that of tripping on 
ties exposed by the ballast being excavated 
or by his foot going into the excavation 
between the ties. The facts established and 
the inferences which may fairly be drawn 
from them are more consistent with negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant than with 
other causes. 


The Court of Appeal accordingly set 
aside the trial judgment and restored the 
verdict of the jury. The plaintiff was 
awarded $16,983.80 in damages together with 
the costs of the action and of the appeal. 
Sundin v. Canadian National Railways, 
[1951] 3 WWR (NS), 625. 
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Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


. . upholds decertification of union by Labour 
Relations Board for refusal to work overtime 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 


on October 30, 1951, dismissed the applica- 


tion of the Marine Workers’ and Boiler- 
makers’ Industrial Union, Local No. 1, for 
certiorari proceedings to quash an order of 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board revoking the certification of the 
union as bargaining agent for the employees 
of several shipyards in Vancouver. The 
board, finding that the members of the 
union, acting in combination, had refused 
to work overtime for the purpose of com- 
pelling their employers to alter a collective 
agreement before its expiry date, had 
applied the penalty applicable for an 
illegal strike under the Industrial. Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. The court held 
that the concerted refusal to do necessary 
overtime work was a violation of the collec- 
tive agreement and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Act, and that the board had 
acted within its jurisdiction in cancelling 
the union’s certification. 

Giving his reasons for decision, Chief 
Justice Farris outlined the facts of the 
ease. Similar collective agreements were in 
effect between the union and_ several 
employers; these contracts were not due 
to expire until November 1, 1951. During 
May and June the union sought to have 
the wage clauses of the agreements reopened 
for renegotiation. When the employers 
refused to do this, the employees joined 
in refusing to work overtime. Overtime 
work was provided for in the collective 
agreement and was generally recognized as 
essential in the shipyards. The employers 
applied to the board for relief under Sec- 
tion 7 of the ICA Act, which provides 
that the board may order a union to cease 
from an activity “intended to restrict or 
limit production”. The board found that 
the activity of the union constituted an 
illegal strike, and on July 30 revoked the 
union’s certification under Section 62 of the 
Act. Om October 19 the union launched 
proceedings for certiorari in the court. 

His Lordship first pointed out that it 
was necessary to determine whether the 
refusal to work overtime constituted a 
strike. He quoted from Section 2 of the 
Act, which defines “strike” in these terms :— 

“Strike” includes a cessation of work, or 
refusal to work, or refusal to continue to 
work, by employees in combination or in 


concert or in accordance with a common 
understanding for the purpose of compelling 
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their employer to agree to conditions of 
employment or of compelling another 
employer to agree to terms or conditions of 
employment of his employees. 


Counsel for the union had argued that 
refusal to work overtime could not be a 
strike, first, because overtime work is a 
voluntary matter left to the discretion of 
the employee, and secondly, because to be 
on strike and at work at the same time 
was contrary to the meaning of strike. In 
answer to this second argument, His Lord- 
ship pointed out that in many industrial 
strikes the unions permit certain members 
to remain at work in order to prevent 
plant destruction, yet these employees, 
though working, are also on strike. 

Chief Justice Farris emphasized that the 
meaning of strike must be determined by 
the whole tenor of the Act, which was 
clear in its intention that a collective 
agreement must be binding on employers 
and employees and that disputes must be 
settled without any stoppage of work. He 
stated :— 

It is clear that the legislators were deter- 
mined throughout that the employees and 
employers should work under a collective 
bargaining agreement. Therefore, in inter- 
preting “strike”, it would seem to me the 
words “including cessation of work, or 
refusal to work, or refusal to continue to 
work” must refer to such work as is con- 
templated by the Act, and this necessarily 
includes the collective agreement entered 
into between the parties which to all intents 
and purposes becomes part and parcel of the 
Act itself. 


His Lordship examined the collective 
agreement and found that overtime work 
was an implied condition of the contract. 
This did not mean that an individual 
employee had not the right to refuse to 
work overtime or to limit his period of 
overtime, but that was not the question in 
this case. Article VII of the agreement, 
dealing with hours of employment, provided 
for a five-day, 40-hour week. Hours of 
work were to be between the hours of 
8 am. and 5 p.m., “except when existing 
conditions render it desirable to start the 
day shift at an earlier or later hour”. His 
Lordship then quoted from Article VIII 
which dealt with overtime work. This 
provided that an employee called up to 
work before the starting time of a regular 
shift for the purpose of docking and 
launching must be paid not less tham time 
and a half between 6 a.m. and the regular 
starting time. Double time was to be paid 
after 12 hours of continuous work, and for 
all work performed on Sundays, on any of 
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six statutory holidays, on Saturday after- 
noon if the working week was Monday to 
Friday, or on Monday afternoon if the 
working week was Tuesday to Saturday. 

On the matter of the necessity of over- 
time work the board had stated :— 


Evidence before the Board showed that it 
has been the custom for employees to work 
overtime for the purpose of docking, undock- 
ing and launching ships. The requirements 
for overtime for this work arise from tide 
and other ungovernable factors. It was also 
shown that the practice of working overtime 
to meet these requirements was common to 
all yards. 


His Lordship agreed with this statement, 
and said:— 

It was, to my mind, clearly an implied 
term of the contract that the workers would 
work overtime, and, in the contract itself, 
it recognized the necessity, in this particular 
type. of work, for such overtime work. To 
act In concert in refusing to work overtime, 
as in this case, was a clear violation of the 
collective agreement. 


His Lordship held that this breach of the 
agreement created a situation similar to a 
strike, and that it was within the board’s 
jurisdiction to determine whether it was 
a strike within the meaning of the Act, and 
having found that it was, to revoke the 
certification of the union. 

Another aspect of the case discussed by 
the Chief Justice was the union’s delay in 
requesting certiorari proceedings. Counsel 
for the employers urged that the union’s 
application should be dismissed even if 
there were grounds for quashing the board’s 
order, because of the union’s neglect to 
take action sooner. The order revoking 
its certification had been made July 30 
and the application for certiorari was not 
launched until October 19. In the interval, 
new bargaining agents had been certified 
for the employees of some yards and new 
agreements had been signed. To quash the 
board’s order at this time would lead to a 
chaotic situation for both employers and 
employees, the employers argued. 

Chief Justice Farris agreed with counsel 
for the union that the fact that the 
employers had signed new agreements with 
another union was not a proper reason for 
refusing certiorari proceedings, stating that 
the judicial decision must be based on all 
the circumstances in each case. In this 
particular case His Lordship was of the 
opinion that the union had not acted in 
good faith in delaying its protest against 
the board’s order. It had not questioned 
the jurisdiction of the board until after 
the employers had entered into new agree- 
ments with another union. The reason 
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apparently was that the union was pleased 
rather than dismayed by the revocation 
order, since it had the effect of cancelling 
the agreement and making it open for 
renegotiation, and this had been the aim 
of the union throughout the dispute. In 
His Lordship’s opinion, the union decided 
to ask for certiorari only when it found that 
its “sharp practices” had not worked and 
that it was losing control of the employees, 
since certain employees had chosen the 
Shipwrights Union as their bargaining agent 
and this union had concluded a collective 
agreement with some of the employers. 

Mr. Justice Farris, dismissing the applica- 
tion with costs, concluded his reasons for 
decision in these words:— 


I quite agree with counsel for the union 
that the right of the individuals to refuse 
to work overtime is one they are entitled 
to and it should be preserved. On the other 
hand, where overtime work is, by the nature 
of work, necessary and where it is provided 
for in the collective bargaining agreement. 
the right of the employee to work overtime 
voluntarily is as equally important to be 
preserved as is the right not to work over- 
time, and there is no right in the union to 
take away this individual right any more 
than there is in the employer. 

In my opinion, the trouble was originally 
brought about by the union’s deliberate 
violation of the agreement. It was guilty 
of laches in failing to immediately set aside 
the revoking order if it felt it had been 
wronged. It not only failed to initiate such 
proceedings but, in fact, clearly acquiesced in 
the revocation order and seemed to welcome 
it. The conduct of the union throughout was 
such that it is not now entitled, under all 
the circumstances, to the order sought. 
In re Marine Workers’ and Boilermakers’ 
Industrial Union, Local No. 1, and the 
Labour Relations Board of British Columbia, 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, October 
30, 1951. 


Ontario High Court of Justice . . . 


+ . . holds that workers have the right to picket 
peacefully even though strike might be unlawful. 


The Ontario High Court of Justice on 
May 23, 1951, granted an injunction 
restraining certain employees of General 
Dry Batteries of Canada Ltd., who were 
engaged in picketing their employer’s plant 
on St. Helens Ave. in Toronto during a 
strike, from intimidating or interfering with 
employees or patrons of the company, from 


inducing breaches of contract between the 


employer and other persons or corporations, 
and from encouraging any of these unlawful 
acts. The employer had sought a wider 
injunction on the ground that the strike 
was illegal, since a collective agreement was 
in effect, and that all picketing during an 


illegal strike was also illegal. The order 
issued by the court did not prohibit 
peaceful picketing. 

Mr. Justice McRuer, in giving reasons 
for decision, outlined the circumstances that 
had preceded the picketing. When the 
strike took place, a collective agreement 
was in effect. The agreement was con- 
cluded om June 12, 1950, between the 
employer and Local 512 of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, the certified bargaining agent for 
his employees. It was to be effective from 
June 1, 1950, to June 1, 1951, and from 
year to year after that date, unless either 
party notified the other in writing, at least 
30 days and not more tham 60 days before 
June 1 in any year that it desired to amend 
the agreement. If, after receipt of such 
notice, negotiations to amend it failed, the 
agreement would terminate June 1. The 
contract provided that the union would 
refrain from strikes or organized slowdowns 
during the life of the agreement. 

In February, 1951, the union requested 
negotiations to amend the wage provisions 
of the agreement. Ten meetings of com- 
pany and union representatives were held 
between March 21 and April 24, after which 
the union broke off negotiations. The works 
manager of the plant stated in his affidavit 
that there was evidence of a deliberate 
slowdown for a week before April 24. On 
that date the employees went on strike and 
had not returned to work at the time the 
case came before the court. 

The affidavit of the works manager 
described the activities of the strikers. On 
May 3 some of the employees and others 
began to picket the plant carrying sand- 
wich boards with the words “General Dry 
Workers on Strike”. The same day the 
pickets turned away two delivery trucks 
attempting to make deliveries to the 
plaintiff's plant. On May 4 a group of 
approximately 30 pickets prevented the 
moving of a railway car loaded with 
finished batteries and, until the time of 
the court case, the plaintiff had been 
unable to ship these batteries to his 
- customers. On the morning of May 4 a 
crowd of about 65 employees marched back 
and forth in front of the plant, occupying 
the whole sidewalk and making access to 
the premises almost impossible. On the 
same day the strikers prevented a truck- 
load of finished goods from leaving the 
plant by crowding around the exit and 
forming a barricade with the motor cars 
of two employees. When, with police 
assistance, the truck was finally able to 
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leave, it was followed by one of the 
strikers, and returned to the plant without 
delivering the goods, for fear that pickets 
would embarrass the plaintiff's customer. 
On May 7, May 8 and May 9, mass picket- 
ing by 50 or 60 employees was carried on. 
Members of the supervisory staff were 
threatened, obstructed in their attempts to 
enter the plant and in some cases were 
subjected to physical violence. Two staff 
members were pelted with rotten eggs, and 
one had a needle driven into her shoulder. 
Because of the picketing, the plaintiff was 
unable to unload a railway car, containing 
raw materials, which was left on his siding 
and was incurring demurrage charges. He 
was also suffering loss because of the 
deterioration of partly processed batteries. 

The employer applied to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board under Section 59 
of the Labour Relations Act for a declara- 
tion that the strike was unlawful and asked 
the court for an injunction to restrain the 
employees from picketing. Mass picketing 
was discontinued after May 9. 

Mr. Justice McRuer held that the 
employees had the right to picket peace- 
fully, even though the strike might be 
unlawful under the terms of the collective 
agreement. It was not necessary for the 
court to determine whether or not the 
strike was unlawful. His Lordship stated :— 


It may be very true that the employees 
have improperly broken their agreement and 
it may be that it is unlawful for them to 
break their agreement, but I think they 
nevertheless have a common law right to 
inform others peacefully that they are on 
strike, be the strike lawful or unlawful, and 
if they choose to exercise this right by 
picketing in a manner that is not otherwise 
unlawful their actions cannot be restrained 
by, and particularly by, an interlocutory 1n- 
junction .. . It is for the legislature and not 
for the courts to make picketing, not amount- 
ing to a nuisance at common law or the 
publication of defamatory matter, something 
that may be restrained by injunction. 


In his opinion the solution of labour 
disputes should be left as far as possible 
to those who are particularly skilled in the 
adjustment of labour matters; he pointed 
out that a forum has been specially pro- 
vided by the Labour Relations Act to deal 
with labour relations. However, it is the 
duty of the courts to-protect personal and 
property rights when necessary. 

His Lordship rejected as unsound the 
argument advanced by counsel for the 
defendants who maintained that the court 
had no jurisdiction to issue an injunction 
against employees committing unlawful acts 
in the exercise of their common law right 
to picket, since the unlawful acts would not 
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be private wrongs but criminal offences, 
for which the only possible remedy was 
prosecution. He considered that unlawful 
acts may properly be restrained by injunc- 
tion even if they constituted an offence 
under the Criminal Code, and stated :— 


So, in dealing with those acts ... that go 
beyond peaceful picketing and interfere with 
the business of the plaintiff, I have no hesita- 
tion in holding that a court of equity has 
power to restrain any repetition of acts of 
that character which are obviously an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the owner of 
the property to exercise his common law 
rights over the property that he owns. 


In this case His Lordship considered that 
the plaintiff had reason to fear further 
interferences with the exercise of his prop- 
erty rights, and therefore an injunction 
should be granted. 

In granting a modified injunction, Mr. 
Justice McRuer distinguished between 
peaceful picketing which is not a common 
law nuisance and illegal picketing which 
constitutes a conspiracy to injure and 
violates both property and personal rights. 
He questioned whether a group of em- 
ployees seeking to advance their interest 
in a labour dispute was entitled to bring 
external pressure to bear on others doing 
business with a particular person for the 
purpose of injuring the business of their 
employer and forcing him to capitulate. 


It is one thing to exercise all the lawful 
rights to strike and the Jawful rights to 
picket; that is a freedom that should be 
preserved and its preservation has advanced 
the interests of the labouring man and the 
community as a whole to an untold degree 
over the last half-century. But it is another 
thing to recognize a conspiracy to injure so 
that benefits to any particular person or 
class may be realized. Further, if what any 
person or group of persons does amounts to 
a common law nuisance to another what is 
being done may be restrained by injunction. 


His Lordship explained his reasons for 
not granting an injunction in broad terms 
as requested by the plaintiff, similar to 
the one issued by Mr. Justice Gale in 
the case of Oakville Wood Specialties Ltd. 
v. Mustin, 1950. [In that case the court 
prohibited all picketing on the ground that 
the strike was illegal under existing laws 
(L.G., 1951, p. 250).] Mr. Justice McRuer, 
while maintaining that the broader imjunc- 


tion might be the proper remedy under 


certain circumstances, considered that the 
present case did not warrant the removal 
of the right to picket. He therefore ordered 
an injunction, similar to that granted by 
Mr. Justice Smily in Belleville Lock Co. v. 
Tyner, 1950 (L.G., 1951, p. 376) prohibiting 
only picketing accompanied by unlawful 
acts. General Dry Batteries of Canada Ltd. 
v. Brigenshaw et al, [1951] 4 DLR, 414. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Certain veterans’ legislation extended to members of Special Force 
New Manitoba regulations set out operating engineers’ qualifications 


Certain veterans’ legislation has been extended to members of the Special Force by 
new regulations under the Veterans Benefit Act. In the provincial field, following procla- 
mation of the Manitoba Operating Engineers and Firemen Act, new regulations have 
been issued setting out the qualifications required for operating engineers’ and firemen’s 


certificates. 
Hours of Work Act. 


DOMINION 


Veterans Benefit Act 


Under Section 3 of the Veterans Benefit 
Act, 1951, the Governor in Council was 
empowered to make certain veterans’ legis- 
lation listed in Part I of a schedule to the 
Act applicable to members of the Special 
Force. Regulations, approved by P.C. 5447 
on October 9 and gazetted October 24, 
make applicable to veterans of the Special 
Force certain sections of the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act, the Veterans Insurance 
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In British Columbia, the Christmas-tree industry was brought under the 


Act, the Veterans’ Land Act, the War 
Service Grants Act, the War Veterans - 
Allowance Act, Sections 28, 29 and 30 of 
the Civil Service Act and the Department 
of Veterans Affairs Act. The Veterans 
Benefit Act itself made veterans of the 
Special Force eligible for benefits under 
sections of the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act, the Pension Act, Part IV of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 
The regulations became effective when the 
Act went into force on October 9. 


Pilotage By-Law 

An Order in Council (P.C. 6456), 
approved December 4 and gazetted Decem- 
ber 26, fixed the pilotage rates payable by 
vessels entering or leaving the port of 
Botwood in Newfoundland. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 

By regulation No. 37 of the Board of 
Industrial Relations, workers in_ the 
Christmas-tree industry, which includes all 
those who cut, grade, bundle, tag, or ship 
evergreen trees to be used for decorative 
purposes, are to be covered by the Hours 
of Work Act, which limits normal working 
hours to eight per day and 44 per week. 
This regulation, approved by Order in 
Council .on November 17, was made 
November 22 and gazetted November 29. 

The annual regulation allowing employees 
in the mercantile industry to work addi- 
tional hours during the Christmas season 
permitted workers in retail stores to work 
up to 48 hours during the week ending 
December 22, provided that they did not 
work longer than 10 hours in any one day. 
This regulation was made November 23 
and gazetted November 29. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 

Order 24 (supplementary), made Novem- 
ber 23 and gazetted November 29, was the 
annual Order providing for the payment 
of overtime rates to store employees 
working extra hours during the week 
before Christmas, and requiring temporary 
employees in stores during the Christmas 
season to be paid the minimum wage for 
experienced workers. 

Employees who were permitted by the 
special hours of work regulation to work 
up to 48 hours during the week ending 
December 22 were required to be paid the 
usual overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the regular rate for all time worked 
in excess of eight hours in a day or 44 in 
the week. 

For the period from December 3 to 
December 31, temporary employees in the 
mercantile industry who worked 39 hours 
or more per week had to receive at least 
$18 per week, and those who worked less 
than 39 hours, a minimum hourly rate of 
47 cents. 

The supplementary Order also waived for 
the specified period im December the daily 
guarantee provision which requires that all 
employees asked to report for work must 
be paid at their regular rate for all time 
spent at their employer’s place of work, 


with a minimum of two hours’ pay if there 
is no work and of four hours’ pay if they 
are put to work. 


Manitoba Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act 


Under the Operating Engineers and Fire- 
men Act, 1949, proclaimed in effect on 
November 24, 1951, new regulations gov- 
erning the examination and certification of 
engineers and firemen were issued by 
Manitoba Regulation 46/51, gazetted 
December 1. They became effective from 
January 1, 1952. The previous regulations 
for the certification of engineers were con- 
tained in the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act, 1933. At the 1949 session of 
the Manitoba Legislature, two Acts were 
passed to replace this earlier statute: the 
Operating Engineers and Firemen Act and 
the Steam and Pressure Plants Act (L.G., 
1949, p. 995). The 1933 statute will be 
repealed when the new Steam and Pres- 
sure Plants Act is proclaimed in effect. 

In providing for four classes of engineers’ 
certificates instead of three, as before, and 
in changing the qualifications required for 
each class, the regulations are now more 
in line with those in other provinces and 
are especially similar to those in effect in 
Saskatchewan. This has meant that, in 
some of the qualifications listed for certifi- 
cation, more experience is required, while 
for others, less experience is now necessary. 

In addition to the four classes of 
engineers’ certificates, the regulations now 
provide for a fireman’s certificate and also 
for a provisional operating engineer’s certifi- 
cate, as before. 

Every candidate for an examination for 
a certificate must be over 18 years of age 
and must make written application to the 
Department of Labour on ihe prescribed 
form, setting out his qualifications and 
references. Certificates are issued, upon 
payment of a fee, to every candidate who 
answers successfully at least 70 per cent 
of the questions in an examination for first 
or second class operating engineer’s certifi- 
cate, or 60 per cent if the examination is 
for a third, fourth or provisional operating 
engineer’s or fireman’s certificate. In special 
circumstances, a candidate for a fourth 
class, provisional operating engineer’s or 
fireman’s certificate may be examined orally 
by a person designated by the Board of 
Examiners. 

The regulations outline the experience and 
standing required for each certificate. 

A candidate for a first-class engineer’s 
certificate must hold a second-class certifi- 
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cate and, in addition, must be qualified in 
one of the following ways: He must, since 
the issue of his second-class certificate, have 
had three years’ experience as chief 
engineer in operating a high-pressure plant 
of not less than 300 h.p. or four years as 
assistant in operating one of 500 h.p. or 
over, or he must have had two years’ 
experience as chief engineer or three as 
assistant engineer, as above, and, in addi- 
tion, must have spent four years installing 
and repairing boilers or plant machinery or 
in general plant maintenance, or he must 
hold a certificate in engineering issued by 
an approved school of technology, and in 
addition, since the issue of his second-class 
certificate, have had two years’ experience 
as chief engineer or three as assistant 
engineer, in plants as spectified above. 

A first-class engineer is authorized to 
take charge of any plant. 

For a second-class certificate, a candidate 
must hold a third-class certificate and in 
addition: He must, since the issue of his 
third-class certificate, have had two years’ 
experience in operating as chief engineer a 
plant of from 100 to 200 h.p. or three years 
as assistant in a plant of from 200 to 500 
hp., or he must have had four years’ 
experience in installing and repairing boilers, 
etc., and have acted for one year as chief 
engineer, or for two years as_ assistant 
engineer, as above, or he must have com- 
pleted an approved engineering course and 
acted as chief engineer, as above, for a year 
and a half or as assistant engineer for two 
years. 

The holder of a second-class operating 
engineer’s certificate may take charge of a 
plant of from 200 to 500 h.p. or act as shift 
engineer in any plant. 

A candidate for a third-class certificate 
must hold a fourth-class certificate and, in 
addition: He must, since the issue of his 
third-class certificate, have ‘operated as 
chief engineer a plant of from 25 to 100 
h.p. or fired a high-pressure boiler of at 
least 100 h.p. for one year, or he must have 
fired such a boiler for two years, or he 
must have served for at least two years in 
building or repairing boilers and, in addi- 
tion, have fired a high-pressure boiler of 
over 100 h.p. for one year or he must have 
completed an approved course and have 
fired a boiler of over 100 h.p. for a year 
and a half. 


A third-class engineer may take charge 
of a plant of from 100 to 200 hp., act as 
shift engineer in one of from 300 to 500 h.p. 
or act as fireman in any plant. 

A fourth-class certificate may be granted 
to a candidate who for one year has 
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operated a high-pressure boiler of not less 
than 25 h.p., or had a year’s experience in 
the construction of boilers and fired a boiler 
of 25 h.p. or over for six months. As an 
alternative, he must have held a fireman’s 
certificate for at least two consecutive years 
and have fired a boiler of over 25 hyp. for 
six months. He is also eligible if he has 
served as a provisional operating engineer 
for 12 months and, in addition, has fired a 
boiler of 25 h.p. or over for six months. 

The holder of a fourth-class certificate is 
permitted to take charge of a plant of from 
25 to 100 hyp., act as shift engineer in a 
plant of from 100 to 200 h.p., or act as 
fireman in a plant of from 200 to 500 hp. 

To qualify for an engineer’s proyisional 
certificate, a candidate. must have six 
months’ experience in firing a high-pressure 
boiler of 5 hp. or over; or have held a 
fireman’s certificate for 12 months, during 
which period he assisted in operating a 
boiler of 5 h.p. or over for three months. 
Alternatively, he must have assisted in 
operating such a boiler for three months 
and, in addition, have had experience in 
related trades satisfactory to the board. 

The holder of a provisional operating 
engineer’s certificate may take charge of a 
plant of from:5 to 25 hp., act as shift 
engineer in a plant of from 25 to 100 hp. 
or act as fireman in a plant of from 100 
to 200 h.p. 

A fireman’s certificate may be granted to 
a candidate who can satisfy ‘the board that 
he has had sufficient experience in the oper- 
ation of heating plants and related experi- 
ence and has passed a prescribed examina- 
tion. A fireman may operate a low-pressure 
heating plant or act as fireman in a plant 
of from 25 to 100 h-p. 

The regulations permit the board, with 
the approval of the minister, to grant the 
appropriate certificate without examination 
to an engineer certified by the Government 
of Canada or by another province or any 
other recognized authority. 

A special qualification certificate may 
be issued by the minister, on recommenda- 
tion of the board, to an applicant who has 
the qualifications and experience necessary 
for performing the duties of the particular 
position for which he wishes to be certified. 

A special certificate will expire in 90 days 
unless a different period is specified in the 
certificate. All other certificates must be 
renewed annually. A certificate holder who 
has not renewed his certificate for three 
consecutive years may be required to pass 
a further examination before his certificate 
will be renewed. <A certificate may be 
amended, cancelled or suspended by the 
minister, whose decision is final. 
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The regulations include rules for the con- 
duct of examinations, and prescribe fees 
payable for examinations and certificates. 


Saskatchewan Vehicles Act 

New regulations providing for the 
recording of working hours of drivers of 
commercial and public service vehicles were 
issued by the Highway Traffic Board on 
December 3 and gazetted December 15. 


Provincial Labour 


The 1951 edition of the bulletin issued annually by the Department of 


Standards 


The board may require the holder of a 
commercial vehicle or a public service 
vehicle certificate to provide a log-book for 
every driver. In the book the driver must 


record a continuous account of the time 
which he has spent on and off duty for 
each duty period and he must keep the 
book with him for the entire time during 
which he is on duty. 


Bulletin Now Available 


Labour under the title “Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation” is now being distributed. In concise form, the bulletin sets 
out the school-leaving ages, minimum age for employment in mines, factories 
and shops, limits on working hours, minimum wage rates, workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, and the requirements for annual and public holidays and for 
a weekly rest-day fixed by or under the various provincial laws, and makes 


possible a comparison as between provinces. 
during the past year are noted in the foreword. Copies of the pamphlet are 
available without charge from the Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 


Ottawa. 


The principal changes made 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 772,* December 6, 1951 


Held: (1) That a claimant who had 
voluntarily left her employment in one 
city, in order to follow her husband who 
had been transferred to another city, had 
not shown that she had “just cause for 
reasons solely and directly connected with 
her employment” within the meaning of 
Benefit Regulation 5A (1) (b) (wu). 

(2) That, as the claimant had not ful- 
filled any one of the additional conditions 
prescribed in Benefit Regulation 5A, she 
was rightly disqualified for the two years 
immediately following the date of her 
marriage. (Reference 1s made to CU-B 
612.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
who was married on July 21, 1950, was 
employed in Hamilton, Ont., as a dental 
assistant from 1947 to June 30, 1951. She 
filed a claim for benefit in Montreal, P.Q., 
on August 21, 1951, stating that she had 
voluntarily left her employment in order to 
follow her husband, who had been trans- 
ferred to that city. 


Benefit Regulation 5A, as amended effec- 
tive July 1, 1951, reads as follows:— 


5A(1)In order to receive benefit for any 
day of unemployment which occurs 
within the two years immediately 
following the date of her marriage, 
every married woman shall, in respect 
of any such day, in addition to proving 
the fulfilment of all other conditions 
of entitlement to benefit, produce 
evidence satisfactory to an officer of 
the Commission of the fulfilment of 
any one of the following additional 
conditions namely: 
(a) that she has worked for at least 
ninety days under a contract of 
service, 


(1) in excepted employment other 
than employment by persons 


*Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to benefit 
eases; those resignated CU-C, coverage cases. 
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connected with her by blood 
relationship, marriage or 
adoption, or 
(ii) in insurable employment, or 
(iii) partly in such excepted 
employment and partly in 
insurable employment, 


and the said ninety days of employ- 
ment shall have been performed 
following her marriage but if she was 
in employment at the time of 
marriage, at least sixty of such days 
of employment shall have been per- 
formed after her first separation 
from employment subsequent to her 
marriage; 


(b) that her first separation after 
marriage from the employment in 
which she was engaged at the 
time of her marriage or her last 
separation from employment 
occurring within eight weeks prior 
to her marriage was in conse- 
quence of, 

(i) the application of her em- 
ployer’s rule against retain- 
ing married women in his 
employ, or 

(ii) a discharge on account of 
shortage of work, or 

(iii) leaving voluntarily because 
she had just cause for rea- 
sons solely and directly con- 
nected with her employment; 


(c) that her husband has died; 


(d) that she has been deserted by her 
husband; 


(e) that she is permanently separated 
from her husband; or 


(f) that her husband is wholly in- 
capacitated for work and _ that 
such incapacity has lasted for at 
least four consecutive weeks, and 
in such case this condition shall 
be deemed to have been fulfilled 
from the date of her claim for 
benefit but not prior to the 
commencement of the period of 
such incapacity. 


) The conditions referred to in para- 


graphs (a) to (e) inclusive of sub- 
section one, shall be deemed to have 
been fulfilled, in each case, upon the 
occurrence of the event or on the 
date of claim for benefit, whichever 
is the later, and when a married 


woman has proved the fulfilment of 
any one of the conditions referred to 
in the said subsection, she need not 
prove such fulfilment again in the 
said period of two years unless she 
contracts another marriage. 

(3) The provisions of this section do not 
apply in respect of the period that a 
married woman continues to be desig- 
nated as a short-time claimant by an 
officer of the Commission, if she was 
in employment at the time of her 
marriage and, without interruption of 
such employment, remains employed 
by the same employer on a_ short- 
time basis. 


As the insurance officer was of the 
opinion that the claimant had not estab- 
lished that she could meet “any one of 
the additional conditions” stipulated in 
Benefit Regulation 5A, he disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for the period 
from August 21, 1951 to July 21, 1952. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. The court, 
however, wondered whether the principle 
mentioned by the Umpire in CU-B 612, 
viz: “a wife has a legal and moral obliga- 
tion to live with her husband wherever 
he has established his residence or domi- 
cile” should not be “applied against Section 
5A of the Benefit Regulations” and for 
that reason granted the claimant leave to 
appeal to the Umpire. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—CU-B 612 (September 7, 
1950), to which the court of referees and 
the claimant referred, deals with the case 
of a young married woman who volun- 
tarily left her employment in Timmins a 
month or two after her marriage in order 
to live with her husband, who had estab- 
lished his residence or domicile in Toronto. 
Taking into consideration the principle 
that “a wife has a legal and moral obliga- 
tion to live with her husband wherever 
he has established his residence or domi- 
eile” and the circumstances of the case, 
I decided that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of Section 41 (1) 
of the Act for having voluntarily left her 
employment. 

Since then, however, Benefit Regulation 
5A, which imposes additional conditions 
upon married women who claim benefit 
within the two years following the date 
of their marriage, has been introduced by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and it has the same effect as if enacted 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Neither the insurance officer nor the court 
of referees nor the Umpire has any vested 
power to override the regulations which are 
passed by the Commission and approved 
by Order in Council. 
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Benefit Regulation 5A in paragraph 
(b) (ii) of subsection (1) goes much 
further than Section 41 (1) of the Act and 
it recognizes as “just cause” those reasons 
only which are solely and directly con- 
nected with the employment of a claimant. 

The condition laid down in paragraph 
(b) (iii) is not met, therefore, in cases 
like the present one where a claimant 
voluntarily leaves for purely personal 
reasons; the employment itself must be 
directly involved and I would cite as an 
example the case of a claimant who volun- 
tarily leaves because the employer has 
decided to make unreasonable changes in 
the contract of service or that of a claimant 
who leaves because the particular kind of 
work she performs has become injurious 
to her health. 

Under the circumstances the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 774, December 6, 1951 
Held: (1) That leave of absence without 
pay during a period of employment does 
not constitute a “separation” within the 
meaning of Benefit Regulation 5A. 

(2) That, as the claimant had not ful- 
filled any one of the additional conditions 
prescribed in Benefit Regulation 5A, she 
was rightly disqualified for the two years 
immediately following the date of her 
marriage. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
who was married on August 5, 1950, was 
employed in Toronto, Ont., as a power 
sewing machine operator from 1947 to 
1951. She filed a claim for 
benefit in Edmonton, Alta., on July 30, 
1951, stating that she had left her employ- 
ment voluntarily in order to accompany 
her husband who was seeking employment 
in the Edmonton area. 

Benefit Regulation 54 (amended), which 
became effective on July 1, 1951, is quoted 
in full in CU-B 772. 

As the insurance officer was of the 
opinion that the claimant had not estab- 
lished that she could meet “any one of 
the additional conditions” stipulated in 
Benefit Regulation 5A, he disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for the period 
from July 30, 1951 to August 5, 1952. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, contending that as her first separa- 
tion from employment had taken place 
when she was on leave of absence to be 
married, from July 29, 1950 to August 28, 
1950, and as she had since the latter- 
mentioned date accumulated more than the 
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required number of days of employment 


for entitlement to benefit, she should not > 


have been disqualified. 

The majority of the court upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer, concluding 
its decision as follows:— 


We would like to point out, however, 
that this Regulation was not even in 
effect at the time the claimant became 
married and naturally could not have any 
knowledge of its existence. We believe 
that this Regulation has worked a hard- 
ship on claimants where they intend to 
continue in the labour field as has this 
claimant. We consequently dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal for the above reasons. 
She is held disqualified from July 30, 
1951 to August 5, 1952. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—According to the evidence 
before me, the claimant asked for a four 
weeks’ leave of absence in the summer of 
1950 to be married. When the four weeks 
elapsed she duly returned to her employ- 
ment. 

That this temporary leave of absence 
was without pay is immaterial to the issue 
and I agree with the majority of the court 
that it cannot be considered as a “separa- 
tion” within the meaning of Benefit 
Regulation 5A. 

Under the circumstances, and since she 
could not comply with any of the condi- 


tions laid down in that regulation when 
she filed her claim, she was _ rightly 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit. 
With regard to the remarks made by 
the court of referees in the concluding 
paragraph of their decision, it was never 
intended by Benefit Regulation 5A to 
impair the rights of married women, who 
are honestly desirous of working, to receive 
benefit under the Act when unemployed. 
That regulation was introduced as a 
corrective measure to prevent newly- 
married women, who are not genuinely in 
the labour field, from draining the unem- 
ployment insurance fund to the detriment 
of the workers of this country for whom 


the Act was really intended; it is based 


on the assumption that, generally speaking, 
when a woman enters into marriage she 
will not have to support herself and her 
domestic responsibilities will prevent her 
from taking employment. 

Regulation 5A, as it stood originally, was 
found to lend itself to discrimination and 
the Commission, by amendment, eased the 
conditions thereof. If, in the light of 
experience, the amended regulation under 
which the elaimant is disqualified still 
proves to create anomalies, I feel that the 
Commission will not hesitate to make more 
effective adaptations. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for November, 1951* show that total of claims during that 
month increased by almost 40,000 over number filed the previous month 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission across Canada 
during November totalled 122,603, an in- 
erease of 39,701 over the October figure of 
82,902. The monthly report on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
shows that while a rise occurred in all 
provinces, the greatest increases were regis- 
tered in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. In November, 1950, claims filed 
numbered 93,016. 


*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 
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Claimants on the live Unemployment 
Insurance register on the last working day 
of November ttotalled 186,833 (127,237 
males and 59,596 females). Of this total, 
153,651 (108,752 males and 44,899 females) 
were ordinary claimants; of the remainder, 
33,179 (18,482 males and 14,697 females) 
were short-time claimants. 

Decisions were recorded for a total of 
107,835 initial and renewal claims, of which 
86,105 were entitlements to benefit and 
21,730 non-entitlements. Claims not allowed 
numbered 10,553, while disqualifications 
were imposed in 14,291 cases (including 
3,114 on revised claims). Chief reasons 


for disqualification were: “Voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 5,092 cases; 
“not unemployed” 3,997 cases; “not capable 
of and not available for work” 1,051 cases. 

A total of 67,861 persons began receiving 
benefit payments on initial and renewal 
claims during the month, compared with 
46,102 in October and 49,532 im November, 
1950. 

Benefit payments during the month 
amounted to $5,107,466 in respect of 
2.033.423 unemployed days. During October, 
$3,901,854 was paid in respect of 1,567,172 
days, while payments during Novembér, 
1950, amounted to $4,184,103 for 1,781,566 
days. 

During the week of November 24-30, a 
total of 97,511 persons received $1,327,648 
in compensation for 523,648 unemployed 
days. Last month, for the week October 27- 
November 2, 72.267 persons received benefits 
amounting to $955,883 for a total of 384,654 
days. During the week November 25- 


December 1, 1950, $1,052,948 was paid to 
79,052 persons in compensation for 439,993 
unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week November 24-30 was $2.54, compared 
with $249 for the week October 27- 
November 2, and $2.39 for the week 
November 25-December 1, 1950. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1951, insurance books were issued to 
4.152.998 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 91,834 during 
the month. 

As at November 30, 1951, employers 
registered totalled 243,442—a decrease of 493 
since the end of October. 


Tenth Annual Report of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


The tenth annual report of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has been 
published. It covers the fiscal year which 
-ended March 31, 1951. 

Having completed 10 years of operation, 
the commission, in a foreword to the report, 
recapitulates the fund’s progress over the 
10-year period. 

Contributions by employers and em- 
ployees totalled $773,530,580.72 ; contribu- 
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tions by the federal Government were 
$154,711,472.81. Benefits paid out amounted 
to $343,150,000.89. At March 31, 1951, the 
fund stood at $664,580,376.79. 

An historical outline of unemployment 


insurance in Canada appeared in the 
September, 1950, issue of the Lasour 
Gazette (pp. 1524-42) under the title 


“Unemployment Insurance and the National 
Employment Service”. 
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December 1951 


Live applications at NES offices at the end of December, 1951, were 
almost 39,000 more than at same date the previous year. Placements 
were almost 7,500 fewer. Maritime employment situation was stable; 
unemployment higher in Ontario and Quebec, lower in Prairie region 


Compared with the same date last year, 
the number of live applications at NES 
offices at the end of December rose to 
195,528 for male and to 70,053 for female 
workers, from 173,186 and 53,611 respec- 
tively; placements declined to 6,027 and 
2,565 from 10,420 and 5,616 for males and 
females respectively. 

The employment situation was generally 
stable im the Maritimes while in the 
Prairies, unemployment was actually lower 
than last year. On the other hand, in the 
Ontario and Quebec regions, unemployment 
was considerably higher and could be 
attributed ‘to a general decline in demand 
for consumer durables, semi-durables, tex- 
tiles, leather products, furniture, and 
particularly in Ontario to a slump in the 
automobile industry. 

The increase in unemployment in recent 
months has, considered broadly, resulted 
from a shift in production from civilian to 
defence goods, to stronger foreign competi- 
tion, particularly in textile products, and to 
tighter credit regulations, as well as to 
the usual seasonal factors. As might be 
expected, demand for labour has continued 
strong in industries working on defence 
production; demand for workers in the 
heavy industries has also been strong. In 
addition to significant unemployment, short- 
time employment was the main feature in 
the consumer goods industries, especially 
in the two central provinces. The fact that 
the construction industry was approaching 
its low level of activity, and that the inland 
navigation season has ended, has of, course 
contributed to weaken labour demand.. On 
the other hand, the demand for loggers and 
for mining labour has been high. The 
non-ferrous products industry also remained 
very active. 

Taken in the aggregate, and in spite of 
pockets of unemployment, the general level 
of economic activity of 1951 was higher 
than for 1950. Variations in the employ- 
ment situation are the result of the trans- 
ition from a peace-time economy to an 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from 
National Employment Service, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other 
official information. 


economy making a significant defence 
effort. In total, non-agricultural employ- 


ment advanced four per cent during the 
year while agricultural employment declined 
by an estimated seven per cent. 

Many industries contributed to the 
general rise in non-agricultural employment. 
The logging industry in Eastern Canada 
employed 12 per cent more workers in 
December, 1951, than at the same period 
in 1950. . Employment in mining rose by 
more than 4,000 during 1951. Employment 
in industries concerned with defence pro- 
duction, and producer goods industries, 
increased significantly. Thus aircraft 
employment expanded by an estimated 103 
per cent; shipbuilding by 56 per cent; 
agricultural implements by 12 per cent; 
non-ferrous metals products by 10 per 
cent; machinery by nine per cent and iron 
and steel by seven per cent. 

Another industry showing a_ general 
improvement in employment in 1951 was 
the construction industry, which required 
a larger work foree to meet the largest 
building program on record as industrial, 
defence and commercial building increased 
in volume. Higher employment levels 
were also indicated in service, finance and 


insurance, and public utility groups. 
Moderate expansion took place also in 


employment in the distributive industries: 
transportation, communication and trade. 

In contrast, and as mentioned earlier, 
declining demand for several consumer 
products tended to partially offset the 
rising level of aggregate employment. 

As might be expected, the local and 
regional employment situations, dealt with 
below, show significant variations. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Atlantic region, the fishing indus- 
try was still busy and catches very good, 
although ithere were some bad weather 
conditions in December. Woodworkers 
were in strong demand, although the 
optimism of a large cut may be somewhat 
tempered by the currently high inventories 
and lower prices for lumber and pulp sold 
to the United States. Although mining was 
generally active, the provincial government- 
operated mine at Inverness was closed, 
causing a lay-off of 115 men who cannot 
find local employment. All sectors of 
manufacturing were busy with the excep- 
tion of stove factories at Moncton, which 
reduced production because of heavy 
inventories. Firms in the construction 
industry were reducing their staffs. The 
closing of the navigation season on the 
St. Lawrence River was beneficial to the 
Atlantic seaports. In general, employment 
conditions are more favourable in the 
Atlantic region than in other parts of 
Canada. 


In the Quebec region, demand for 
loggers continued brisk in spite of the fact 
that cutting was ahead of schedule. Experi- 
enced workers were in short supply in 
mining, although immigrants helped to ease 
the situation. Heavy snowfalls caused the 
closing of many quarries for the winter 
months. In manufacturing, surpluses were 
highest in textile centres, while shortages 
still persisted for skilled tradesmen in 
many plants handling armament contracts. 
Employment in tobacco manufacturing 
declined because of reduced © demand. 
Demand for furniture and leather products 
continued weak, although there were some 
signs of a revival in the shoe industry at 
Quebee and Montreal. The non-ferrous 
metals industry continued very active. 

The NES report for December 1951 
indicates that a larger than usual reduc- 
tion in employment among factory workers 
was developing throughout the region. This, 
aside from the economic factors mentioned 
in the general text, can be attributed also 
in part to a slump in construction. 


Nevertheless, and aside from considerable 
short time employment (e.g. 400 Montreal 
firms were on short time during December), 
the general economic activity in the region 
was quite high. 

The upward trend in unemployment 
during December in the Ontario region was 
reflected in growing local manpower 
surpluses. Purely seasonal unemployment 
accounts for only a part of the number of 


persons seeking work in the Ontario region 
at the end of December. Far more signifi- 
cant are the depressed markets for products 
of the textile, clothing, automobile, leather, 
rubber footwear, furniture and electrical 
apparatus industries. 

During December, further reductions in 
staffs were made by employers in these 
industries, as inventories remained at high 
levels and market prospects were persist- 
ently discouraging. As a result, the local 
employment situations deteriorated in a 
total of 33 of the 61 labour market areas 
of the region. 

In Toronto, active job applications at 
the end of December were more than 
double the total of the last year. The 
responsibility for this rests with the very 
general slackness in most. consumer goods 
manufacturing and the influx into the area 
of workers from outside points. Similar 
factors have given rise to considerably 
higher levels of unemployment in Hamilton, 
London, Brantford, Kitchener, Galt, Guelph, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Sarnia and 
Welland. Generally, in the Ontario region, 
industries most prominently affected are 
textiles, clothing, footwear, furniture, and 
electrical appliances. 

In the Prairie region, the large propor- 
tion of local areas where labour demand 
and supply is in general balance reflects 
the operation of several factors that have 
contributed to a relatively active winter 
season. The continued strength of the 
demand for pulp products, together with 
favourable weather conditions, has resulted 
in a high level of production in the Lake- 
head area, with over 4,000 seasonal workers 
absorbed in logging work during the past 
four months. In Alberta, industrial expan- 
sion and the extension of exploration for 
oil and natural gas have been responsible 
for a steady increase in non-agricultural 
employment. The third. source of addi- 
tional demand for labour is the large 
volume of defence construction, much of 
which is continuing through the winter. 

On the supply side of the labour market 
picture, although the large volume of immi- 
gration this fall has increased the total 
number of persons available for work, the 
record value of farm products has enabled 
more farm workers than usual to retire 
from the labour force for the winter. 

As a result of these factors, unemploy- 
ment in the region as a whole was lower 
than last year, in contrast to the situation 
in other regions. Of the 30 local areas in 
the Prairie Provinces, Winnipeg was the 
only one in which the labour surplus was 
moderately large and was one of the few 
places in the region where job applications 
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were greater than last year. A 25-per-cent 
drop in construction, and a slackening in 
retail trade and clothing manufacture are 
the chief causes for the labour surplus in 
the city. 

At the present time, two main influences 
bear on the level of employment in the 
Pacific region. The first stems from the 
re-armament activities of the Western 
nations. The direct result has been an 
increase of 80 per cent in shipbuilding 
employment in the past year and a steady 
advance in the iron and steel industries. 
At the same time, the world scarcity of 


critical materials has accelerated the 
development of new forest, mining and 
power resources and the expansion of 


existing capacity. Many of these projects 


will reach the production stage this year; 
the larger ones are not expected to be 
completed before 1954. 

While the basic employment. trend is 
upward, the current situation has been 
adversely affected by both the long forest 
closure last summer and the heavy fall of 
snow at the end of the year. Lost produc- 
tion and income during the summer months 
have been reflected in a year-to-year drop 
in sawmill employment despite the strong 
export demand for lumber, and in lower 
levels of employment in retail trade. The 
recent heavy snowtall has resulted in a 
sharp rise in job applications at NES 
offices. Latest reports show a total of 
50,800 at January 10, which is 14 per cent 
of the estimated number of wage and salary 
workers. 


Task Force Seeking Ways to End Unemployment in Detroit 


While the first soup kitchen since the 
depression began functioning in Detroit at 
the first of this month, a United States 
government task force sought ways of 
putting Michigan’s 158,000 jobless back to 
work. 

Formation of the task force was 
announced in mid-January by Manly 
Fleischmann, Defence Production Admin- 
istrator. An inter-agency committee, the 
group comprises top officials from nine 
government agencies, including the Muni- 
tions Board, the Army, Navy and Air 
Force Procurement Offices, the Labour 
Department, the General Services Admin- 
istration, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Production Authority and the 
Defence Production Administration. 


Detroit, where about 158,000 workers have 
lost their jobs because of cuts in auto- 
mobile production ordered by the Govern- 
ment, is the committee’s first target. 

Announcing the formation of the task 
force, Mr. Fleischmann said: “The threat 
of mounting unemployment in the Detroit 
area has made it necessary to take imme- 
diate action to divert as much government 
contract work as possible to bridge the gap 
between the cutbacks in automobile pro- 
duction and the steady, but apparently not 
rapid enough, rise in defence production 
work. 

“To begin with,” Mr. Fleischmann added, 
“the task force will explore the total 
procurement program and the facilities 
which are available in the Detroit area to 
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ascertain what additional government con- 
tract and subcontract work can be placed 
in Detroit. It will be responsible for 
arranging for the placement of such 
government contracts in Detroit. 

“The group will arrange for shifting the 
contracts to the Detroit area, even though 
some’ additional cost may be involved.” 

On its arrival in Detroit, the committee 
was told by automobile industry leaders 
that defence contracts om the present scale 
could not absorb the number of idle auto 
workers. The only immediate solution, 
they said, was for the Government to allow 
increased production of passenger cars and 
trucks. 

C. E. Wilson, President of General 
Motors, suggested that the job problem 
could be wiped out if the Defence Produc- 
tion Administration would allot enough 
steel, aluminum and copper for 1,100,000 
passenger cars and 275,000 trucks in the 
second quarter of this year. Under present 
plans, the industry will be allowed to build 
930,000 cars and 220,000 trucks, if it can 
stretch copper and aluminum allocations 
for 800,000 cars by substitutions and 
dipping into stock piles. 

R. E. Gillmor, Chairman of the task force, 
said that the metal allocations had been 
arrived at without prejudice to any 
segment of industry. He said the group 
would do everything possible to direct new 
contracts to the Detroit area. 

The inter-agency committee was created 
at the direction of the Defence Mobilizer, 
Charles E. Wilson. 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


Wage rates increased approximately eight per cent during year ending 
October 1, 1950. More than 70 per cent of the workers in printing 
were on a 40-hour week, more than 85 per cent on a 5-day work week 


Wage rates in printing, publishing and 
allied industries increased by about eight 
per cent during the year ending October 1, 
1950. More than 70 per cent of the workers 
were reported on a scheduled 40-hour work 
week during the fall of 1950 and more than 
85 per cent normally worked five days per 
week. 

Most workers received an initial vaca- 
tion of one week, although in the Atlantic 
provinces and British Columbia, a sub- 
stantial proportion received two weeks. 
Fifty-four per cent of the workers were 
paid for eight observed statutory holidays 
and 20 per cent were paid for seven such 
holidays. Rest periods were granted to 45 
per cent of the workers, with the largest 
number receiving two periods per day of 10 
minutes duration. Fifty-six per cent were 
given wash-up periods, most commonly two 
per day of five minutes duration. 

For purposes of this analysis, the infor- 
mation on wages was based on slightly 
different industrial subdivisions than that 
on working conditions.t 


Daily Newspapers 


Average hourly wage rates in the print- 
ing and publishing of daily newspapers 
increased 8-7 per cent during the year 
ending October 1, 1950. This compares 
with an increase of 7-7 per cent during 
the year ending October 1, 1949. The 
index rose to 178-6 in 1950 as compared 
with 100 in the base year 1939. 

Average hourly wage rates and standard 
hours of work per week are shown in 
Table I for two important printing trades, 


1The industrial category ‘job printing’”’ used 
in Table II on wage rates covers establish- 
ments engaged in (1) engraving, stereotyping 
and allied industries; (2) commercial print- 
ing; and (3) printing and publishing of 
weekly newspapers, magazines, books and 
periodicals. The tables on working condi- 
tions show separate statistics for the first 
group and combined figures for the second 
and third groups under the heading, 
“commercial and other printing”. 


Information in this article is prepared 
from data obtained in the annual survey 
of wage rates and working conditions for 
1950 conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 


Labour. Employers were asked to report 
on wage rates (straight-time earnings for 
piece-workers) and on certain conditions 
of work in their establishments during 
eee pay period preceding October 1, 
1950. 


compositor and pressman, in 16 cities 
across Canada. Rates of pay varied con- 
siderably between cities but very little 
between the two occupations within any 
one city. Toronto, the highest paying 


TABLE I.—_AVERAGE WAGE RATES AND 
HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING OF DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS, OCTOBER, 1950 


Average Wage 


ee Rate per Hour 
* ours 
Locality per Compositor, 
7 Week Hand and | Pressman 
Machine 
$ $ 

Nova Scotia— 

Pislaiax cee vers ae 40 1.43 1.35 
New Brunswick— 

Saint John...... 40 1.30 1.30 
Quebec— 

Montreal........ 40-44 1.83 1,78 

Quebec......... 40-44 1.31 1327, 
Ontario— 

Hamilton..... ej 40-44 1.66 ily 

London.......:: 40 1.65 1.65 

OER WGics cies cscs 374 1.75 1.74 

Toronto......+.- 40 1.973 1-974 

Windsor......-- 383 1.86 1,86 
Manitoba— 

Winnipeg......-- 40-46 1.48 1.47 
Saskatchewan— 

Regina......+++ At 1.39 42 

Saskatoon...... 40 1.50 1.50 
Alberta— 

Galgary.. 06%. 45 1.50 1,50 

Edmonton...... 40-45 1.50 1.50 
British Columbia 

Vancouver...... 373 1,80 1.80 

Victoria........ 374 1.76 1,76 
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centre, reported a rate of $1.975 for both 
compositors and pressmen, whereas Saint 
John, at the other extreme, had a rate of 
$1.30 an hour for the two trades. Wage 
differentials between the two occupations 
were reported in seven cities, ranging from 
one cent per hour in Ottawa and Winnipeg 
to eight cents an hour in Halifax, where 
compositors received $1.43 an hour and 
pressmen, $1.35. 

All the cities covered in this compara- 
tive study reported higher wage rates for 
both pressmen and compositors than they 
did in 1949. Pressmen in Hamilton 
received the biggest increase in wage rates, 
with the average rising from $1.47 an hour 
to $1.71. In Toronto, both trades received 
an increase of 20 cents an hour. The 
smallest gain in rates occurred in Halifax, 
where the two occupations received five 
cents an hour more than in the preceding 
year. 


Job Printing 


The index of average hourly wage rates 
for job printing had by October 1, 1950, 
risen to 202-3 over the base year 1939 as 
100. This represents an increase of 7-4 
per cent over the previous year, when the 
index stood at 188-3, slightly more than 
half the increase which occurred during 
1949. 

Average hourly wage rates and ranges 
of rates are shown in Table II for six 
representative occupations in job printing. 


Averages and ranges are presented for 15 
cities in all provinces except Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island. Two 
changes have been made in the occupa- 
tions covered in this industry since the 
last analysis was published. Pressman 
has been separated into three types, 
eylinder, job and rotary, and linotype oper- 
ator has been added. In addition to 
statistics on wages, the standard hours of 
work per week is shown for each of the 
15 centres. 

Of the three different classes of press- 
men included in this comparative study, 
offset pressmen received the highest rates 
of pay in most cities, the range being 
from $1.54 an hour in Winnipeg to $1.98 
in Toronto, and job pressmen received the 
lowest, ranging from $1.21 per hour in 
Halifax to $1.59 in Toronto. Of nine cities 
reporting rates for both cylinder pressmen 
and linotype operators, two showed equal 
rates and the others a differential ranging 
from one cent an hour in Toronto to nine 
cents in Vancouver, with linotype oper- 
ators the highest paid in all such cases. 
Average wage rates for the other male 
occupation, hand compositor, varied from 
$1.08} an hour in Halifax to $1.70$ in 
Victoria. The lowest rates in all cities 
were paid to female bindery workers, the 
only unskilled occupation covered in the 
study. These rates varied greatly, from 
42 cents an hour in Quebec to $1 in 
Victoria. 


TABLE IlI._THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND, 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-office Employees by Region and by Industry 


By Region By Industry 
Print- ole 
ing Engrav- 
Publish- ing, Com- 
ing, _ Bee Daily ree nae 
c A i : airie ritis - yping | an 
Oe ae don cada Altea Corwen Quebec | Ontario eciates Columbia eye ~ | and Other 
Indus- papers | Allied | Print- 
tries Indus- ing 
tries 
Employees on a 5-Day Week 
Writer AQ ieee cncare saltanisre <fuis/aie~ 178i essrccnse ane 381 Gas aoe. he oe 993 949 381 398 
i EAth ode Sept en 0 GORE Sabon 17,825 259 | 3,939 | 11,038 1,957 632 | 3,431 | 5,336 9,058 
Overs 20s ca cece tee osicte nest 2,319 12 584 | 1,706 14 3 116 321 ih 882 
SRatales weg site iiiec siele Mebele « 21,872 271 4,904 | 13,098 1,971 1,628 4,496 6,038 11,338 
All Employees 
er AO NGe atecigcaeet ese aeek DREAM fetorsis cts ae 381 394 2 993 956 413 401 
en) A ieee cd, 18,041 297 | 4,042 | 11,038 2,032 632 | 3,639 | 5,336 9, 066. 
Over 40 and under 44.........- 885 53 22 771 BOG ies seta, tyes 203 118 564 
Peelente es tae Gee Rea) ese 2,877 307 840 | 1,369 358 3 | 1,662 218 997 
Givers 2a ere Weis cette oF ine ototetene 1,756 160 376 934 RGN aera k ataiaiece S56 ulanocteares 900 
PD GUa Lact nncraor se iisien's <= 25,329 817 | 5,661 | 14,506 ate 1,628 | 7,316 | 6,085 11, 928. 
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Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week (Table III) — 
The largest group of workers (71 per cent) 
in the printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries was on a 40-hour week, with another 
11 per cent on a 44-hour schedule. 

In the Atlantic provinces, 36 and 37 per 
cent of the plant workers were on a 40- 
and 44-hour week respectively. In Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, more 
than 70 per cent of the workers were in 
plants which reported a normal work week 
of 40 hours for most of their employees. 

One-half the workers employed on daily 
newspapers were on a 40-hour week and 
slightly more than one-third were working 
44 hours or more. More than three- 
quarters of the plant employees in the 
other two divisions of the industry were 
on a normal work week of 40 hours. 

Eighty-six per cent of the workers in 
the printing and publishing industry were 
on a 5-day week in 1950. Slightly less 
than two-thirds of the workers in the daily 


newspaper division of the industry and 
more than 95 per cent in the other two 
divisions were reported working a 5-day 
schedule. Except for a slight increase in 
the proportion of workers on a 5-day week, 
normal weekly hours remained much the 
same as in 1949. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the most common overtime rate for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours 
but establishments which employed a sub- 
stantial proportion of the workers paid 
time and one-half for the first two to four 
hours overtime and double time thereafter. 
Double time was the predominant rate paid 
for work on Sunday. 

For work on paid statutory holidays, 
establishments employing more than two- 
thirds of ithe workers reported paying 
double the regular rate. Plants paying 
double time and one-half or triple time 
for work on these holidays, employed 
another 20 per cent of the total. 


TABLE IV._ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-office Workers by Region and by Industry 


By Region By Industry 
Print- 
ing, Engray- 

Publish- ing, Com- 

Length’of Vacation ing Dail Stereo-| mercial 
and and | Atlantic Queb: Ont Prairie | British N sis typing | and 
Service Requirements Allied | Provinces| “U©P&? | VP ario Provinces} Columbia sere and Other 
Indus- pap Allied | Print- 
tries Indus- ing 
tries 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay 18, 004 277 | 4,382 | 10,380 1,990 975 | 4,365 | 3,379 | 10,260 
After: 6 months 4,112 129 944 | 2,274 535 230 | 2,253 | 1,378 481 
ivekrigee wis tetinr snes 12,877 134 | 3,312] 7,310 1,405 716 | 2,006 | 1,708 9,163 
Other periods of employment. 1B 2i va Soredhacvel| sistemas 82 DOL esretateeasiaiel ca aceetae 3 82 50 
Service not specified 883 14 126 TIAN necacice ss 29 106 211 566 
Two Weeks with Pay. 520 | 1,231 | 4,157 735 674 | 2,973 | 2,737 1, 607 
After: 1 year.. ; 374 957 | 3,887 727 619 | 2,874] 2,354 1,336 
Other periods of ‘employmen i 44 50 SO ec, see SOteh canes 80 149 
Service not specified.......... 102 224 190 t Sues Tone 99 303 122 
CLO Up Metare ate oia’ary areve'aielsseres 797 | 5,613 | 14,537 2,725 1,649 | 7,338} 6,116] 11,867 
Maximum Vacation 

Two Weeks with Pay. 11,928 131 | 2,055 | 7,485 1,723 534 | 2,399 | 2,404 7,125 
After: 2 years or less 5,940 86 507 4,515 763 69 1,633 891 3,416 
3 to 5 years. .| 5,170 45 | 1,467 | 2,530 960 168 560 | 1,310 3,300 
More than 5 years....... es SiS i wcaeee 81 MAY So SB 297 206 208 409 
Three Weeks with Pay(!). 5,150 26} 1,594 | 2,684 166 680 | 1,610 | 1,308 25232 
After: less than 15 years 645 Likwecn eee 35 SIO wc nae em 391 S15. 1... eee 330 
15 and 20 years 829 26 284 250 Naoeipenteee 289 569 260 lisse 
25 years.. 6, 00047. scent 15 27ai) Lee BBs Sandee 726 | 1,048 1,316 
BO VORTA mm eeiiccsssls.efs of 586 (I. as cevee cal pacteeeee 458 L28 | asereva bis cae vif neccteletote Np ate een 586 
Initial Vacation Maintained | 8,243 640 | 1,964] 4,368 836 435 | 3,329 | 2,404 2,510 
One week with pay..... é 120 1,249 587 101 91 1,021 5 1,073 
Two weeks with pay.. 520 715 | 3,781 735 344 | 2,308] 2,350 1,487 
otal soa se vse ci castes 797 | 5,618 | 14,537 2,725 1,649 | 7,338 | 6,116 | 11,867 


(1) 460 employees could become eligible for 4 weeks vacation after a longer period of employment. 
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Annual Vacations with Pay (Table IV). 
—Seventy-one per cent of the plant 
workers in the printing and publishing 
industry received an initial vacation of one 
week, generally after a year or less of 
employment; 29 per cent, two weeks, 
usually after a year. 

Establishments employing two-thirds of 
the plant workers increased the vacation 
period after a specified number of years 
of service. Forty-seven per cent of the 
workers had their vacation period in- 
creased to a maximum of two weeks, 
usually after five years or less of employ- 
ment, and 20 per cent to three weeks, in 
most cases after 25 years. 

The two largest provinces showed a 
general similarity in their vacation policies. 
Almost four-fifths of the workers in Quebec 
were in plants giving one week with pay 
as an initial vacation; in Ontario this 
proportion was somewhat smaller; but a 
larger proportion in this latter province, 
29 per cent, were eligible for two weeks 
as an initial vacation as compared to about 
22 per cent in Quebec. In/British Columbia 
the proportion was about 60-40, with the 
larger percentage representing employees 
eligible for an initial vacation of one week 


with pay. In the Atlantic provinces, the 
proportion receiving two weeks initially as 
compared to one week was about two to 
one, a reversal of the situation in the 
other provinces. 


The. proportion of workers who could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of three weeks ranged from three per cent 
in the Atlantic provinces to more than 
40 per cent in British Columbia. In 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
the proportions were 28, 19 and 6 per cent 
respectively. In all except the Atlantic 
provinces, 26 to 35 per cent of the 
employees were with firms in which their 
initial vacation was not increased with years 
of service; in the Atlantie provinces the 
proportion not eligible for increased vaca- 
tion was 80 per cent, although most of 
these received two weeks initially. 

In 1949, about 42 per cent of the workers 
in the printing and publishing industry did 
not have their initial vacation period 
increased, whereas in 1950 this proportion 
had dropped to 32 per cent. 

One-third of the employees in ithe indus- 
try worked in establishments which closed 
for a vacation period. A two-week shut- 


TABLE V.-STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-office Employees by Region and Industry 


By Region By Industry 
Print- eect See eS 
i Engrav- 
que: Com- : 
Number of Statutor : . tereo- | mercia 
Holidays Gisorieal Prairie | British eb typing | and 
Provinces| Columbia ADE an Other 
papers | Allied | Print- 
Indus- ing 
tries 
Less He ee fe re 313 101 467 125 285, 
Sane er Ren 4,391 280 49 | 1,028] 784] 2,579 
seat ie et ae ile 10,046 12,754 67 903 | 4,299 | 4,465 | 6,781 
Pee: Re ence 2,289 530 759 451 407 512 1,370 
AO and Tee eae oa 2,055 173 705 145 | 1,049 230 776 
MONA SHAN TE ac siesie rele wy eles ws 0 AChR ee we ETO ty | 1G, \aencceiee|isnae snr orsiies ae get ess BSS s serine 98 
Totals, fed als Ss aetareitiegese > 25, 343 14,537 25727 1,649 7,338 6,116 11,889 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid Lhe Alshous? Not 
or ; 
154 20 199) locnseeas 132 
NOM iaisls cieiose lala soles’ (e's wince erajein's are el an ae 281 
Oe ee Be lrtin ot Ave: 
2 to ~ <5 SRRS. ere te aad ps 357 a1 
ics cea abba te a — 8 ae 
Beco sca gaps eH ote tae a 3,313 
EON ia eae t Hy a ca lea’ oe belets Page 
°F oe elaeage sla at Le a8 en Ue 
Rigsrresisia" 37902" aS neice ae ta it 
eee ees San TAg), cetszop Peat | ~ 26 |.5..+---+- ill oat wen 127 
ae | Ticssesald amen tT amt 4 Rete Po 
1,649 7,338 6,116 11,889 
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down was the practice in plants having 20 
per cent of the workers and one week in 
those employing another 12 per cent. 

Statutory Holidays (Table V)-—The 
largest group of workers, 61 per cent, was 
in establishments observing 8 holidays. In 
the Atlantic provinces, more than 80 per 
cent of the workers were in plants observ- 
ing 8 or more holidays. In Quebec, 58 
per cent were in plants observing 7 days 
and 40 per cent in those observing from 
8 to 11 holidays. In Ontario, nearly 90 
per cent of the workers were in establish- 
ments which reported 8 observed holidays. 
In the Prairie Provinces, 25 and 28 per 
cent of the plant employees were in those 
observing 8 and 9 days respectively and 
a further 25 per cent in plants observing 
10 to 11 holidays. In British Columbia, 
55 per cent of the employees were employed 
in plants observing 8 days and 27 per cent 
in those observing 9 statutory holidays. 

Payment for some or all of the observed 
holidays was received by almost all workers. 
Fifty-four per cent of the workers in the 
industry were paid for 8 holidays and 20 
per cent for 7 days. 

More than half the workers in the 
Atlantic and Prairie Provinces were paid 
for 7 or 8 holidays, two-thirds in Quebec 
for 7 days, four-fifths in Ontario for 8 
days and slightly fewer than three-quarters 
of the workers in British Columbia for 
5 or 6 holidays. 

Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest periods were reported by establish- 
ments. employing 45 per cent of the 
workers in the industry. Of these workers, 
10 per cent were in plants which allowed 
one period of from 5 to 15 minutes each 
day, 59 per cent im plants which per- 
mitted two 10-minute periods and 22 per 
cent in those which allowed two 15-minute 
periods daily. 


‘per cent of the plant employees. 


Wash-up periods were permitted to 56 
Forty 
per cent of these were allowed two 5- 
minute periods and 11 per cent, two 10- 
minute periods each day. About .15 per 
cent of the workers were granted a single 
period each day of 5 to 15 minutes’ 
duration. 

Detailed information on rest and wash- 
up periods is given in the following 
table :— 


Number and Number of Workers 


Duration of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One period of: 
5omunutesie. Ae06 73 1,093 
10 minutes ...... 686 885 
15 minutes ...... 330 97 
Othenstsyeaastcne 237 372 
Two periods of: 
Less than— 
HU MUIMULeS eer ~- 855 
5 minutes ...... 125 5,719 
10 minutes ...... 6,591 1,605 
IRs eibhoyelielsy eae A 2,477 183 
OGnerAy tee 291 816 
Other periods ....... 329 727 
Informally permitted. 83 1,747 
OL As earn tee 11,222 14,099 
Part of plant only 
PeLNUbbed ear ee eELOLO 508 
Not allowed or 
information not 
TEported weeks. - = 13,089 10,723 
Total®aceeceee 25,330 25,330 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products’ 


Wage rates increase 1] per cent during year ending October 1, 1950. 
Number of workers on five-day, 42-hour week increases considerably 


Wage rates in the tobacco and tobacco 
products industry increased by 11 per cent 


1Includes establishments primarily engaged 
in manufacturing cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, 
and snuff. Processing of raw leaf tobacco 
is also covered in this industry, 
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during the year ending October 1, 1950. 
There was a pronounced movement towards 
a shorter 42-hour work week. Overtime 
rates, annual vacations and statutory holi- 
days provisions were similar to those 
reported in 19492. Most workers received 


Information in this article is prepared 
from data obtained in the annual survey 
of wage rates and working conditions for 
1950 conducted by the Economics and 
Research ‘Branch of the Department of 


Labour. Employers were asked to report 
on wage rates (straight-time earnings 
for piece-workers) and on certain condi- 
tions of work in their establishments 
during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. 


two rest periods of either seven or ten 
minutes and two wash-up periods of five 
minutes.- 

The information in this article is based 
on returns from 33 establishments, employ- 
ing 8,194 plant workers. Establishments 
engaged in this industry were located 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario. Plants in 
Quebec employed 7,012 workers, those in 
Ontario 1,053, and, in the Atlantic proy- 
inces, 129. 


Wage Rates 


Average wage rates in the tobacco and 
tobacco products industry increased by 
11-0 per cent during the year ending 
October 1, 1950, to attain a level of 281-8 
in terms of the base year 1939 as 100. 

This compares with a gain of 9-3 per cent 
during the previous year. 

Average wage rates for five male and 
thirteen female occupations are presented 
in Table I on a Canada basis. These 
show a wide variation, ranging, for male 
workers, from 76 cents an hour for cigar 
rollers to $1.42 for machinists and, for 


2See “Working Conditions in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, October 1949”, 
Lasour GazettE, November 1950, p, 1836 


female employees, from 75 cents an hour 
in the case of cigar rollers to $1.12 for 
searchers (pickers). 

Increases in average wage rates between 
1949 ‘and 1950 occurred in all occupations 
and varied from one cent an hour for 
female cigar rollers to seventeen cents for 
male machinists. For most occupations, 
however, 1949 wage rate averages were 
augmented by increases of 8 to 14 cents 
an hour. The approximate average in- 
crease for male occupations was 10 cents 
an hour and for female classes, 9 cents. 


Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week (Table II).— 
Predominant normal hours in the tobacco 
industry in 1950 were 42 per week, with 
more than three-quarters of the plant 
workers observing this schedule. Eighteen 
per cent were working longer than 42 hours, 
and about four per cent were working 
fewer than 42 hours. This represents a 
considerable change from the previous year, 
when all but two per cent of the workers 
in the industry were on a weekly schedule 
of more than 42 hours. By 1950, plants 
employing 95 per cent of the workers were 
on a five-day week. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half , 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. This was 
also the most common rate for work on 
Sunday, although one-fifth of the plant 
workers were in plants paying double time. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for even though not worked, double 
time and one-half was the predominant 


TABLE I._AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN THE TOBACCO AND TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1959 


Average Range 

Occupation and Locality Wage Rate} of Rates 

per Hour | per Hour 

3 bik ~ a en $ $ 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario 

ee OS et as «Aa Metco oy Sn 0 aI oe eee 1.37 1.16-1.50 
BinderlawernMerinlorer ween etnreren Re ccc. ea eele mane nrdamarat ein smse rele nee ae Hees aes 93 .58-1.10 
Cigarette Making Machine Catcher, Female............+--++sessereeserrstrsrs rte 92 .70-. .89 
Cigarette Making Machine Operator, Memale.............-.- 20000 er eres renee 100° Peers sige 
Cigarette Packer, Machine, Female................2---seeenseectee ers eeesne essere: pat0 As A 
Gian: Rola e rela aetna inetd er sic jo Sepaietslelaie claleisin nse als.vvies se eiuicrnajee cs see 76 .30- ay 
itn Pelion momnale sete at enti cls ste netet- deisiige's sniteree nnn ciseissie ae oe oo Ste oe wD Bees 
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rate. However, substantial numbers of 


workers were paid double time or triple . 


time for work on these days. 

The only noticeable change in overtime 
payment during the year preceding October, 
1950, was in the proportion of workers being 
paid double time and one-half for work on 


paid statutory holidays. The proportion 
rose from 92 per cent in 1949 to 96 per 
cent in 1950. 

Annual Vacations with Pay (Table III). 
—All the establishments covered in this 
survey gave their employers an initial vaca- 
tion of at least one week, usually after a 


TABLE Il._THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE TOBACCO PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-Office Employees by Province and by Industry 


By Province By Industry 


Normal Weekly Hours sobre 
TT; BAnee Processing Cigars 
Py, te Quebee Ontario and and 
Ee Packing | Cigarettes 
Employees on a 5-day Week 

CRA DT, SF os raniea she ne diols cuvstoneucale oe aa setae 328 58 270 270 58 
AO PEAT See Ms vis ce NS AaE aoc enh Pe ere oe are 6, 360 5,937 423 266 6,094 
OND pe eae eRe Ape e ASO RA red ne 5 1,144 813 212 197 947 
OtAL. file aeitestiteaiaeecre a eins Oe peer cs 7.832 6, 808 905 733 7,099 
POCO RS 2a ot ac ale carg o's alee nln ioe esratere eee ata nekass 333 61 272 270 63 
: 42.. 6,360 5,937 423 266 6,094 
Over 42 1,501 1,014 358 502 999 
LOLA Me cine nics Padeiern cee aon = Cee 8,194 7,012 1,053 1,038 7,156 


(1) Includes 129 employees in the Atlantic provinces. 


TABLE I1I.—ANNUAL VACATION WITH PAY IN THE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1950 


Non-Office Employees by Province and by Industry 


Tobacco By Provinces By Industry 
Length of Vacation and 
and Tobacco Processing Cigars 
Service Requirements Products Quebec Ontario and and 
(1) Packing | Cigarettes 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay: 8,148 7,012 1,007 1,017 7,131 
PATTER: ODS SCAM: sisi, onyis.s AS as ae ee SIS 8,000 6,983 1,007 1,017 6,983 
FST Der eae ae atretsivet cca con ete dee oe nae 148 2D Vera carcaa cralupatete ll pecleeayoya eee ake 148 
Two Weeks with Pay: after one year............... AGG 58 otek: 46 a 25 
RE OLGle Mee ee or ty icot cade cokionoant meee 8,194 7,012 1,053 1,088 7,156 
Maximum Vacation 
PW GV ECES WIL PRY? S58. tu ssqinie codes teen Maen 337 119 99 99 238 
BALLOT VERS OPORS A onic. Lcine Jobas sein uas ot cee BAB duis ietricoe ine 99 99 119 
1 312 ee a ee ae ee aT. EE TAS Pore 119 AUR Be Seen aR CRS e. Coreer ae 119 
Pree weeks With Pays. i.c0.0. 5. ten. ssecocnen ones 1,932 1, O32: asoaee oes tae te sates 1,932 
BELC OMA IV EATS. scat Sh orhis ean ate ok cee ce 1,712 1,712 tyre seit line aeyierns 1,712 
DAV OATS Secs y statins iA ckstaies tg Ateatey oe 220 220 | sickes saraswat oP ey 220 
Four Weeks with Pay: after 25 years............... 5,307 4,687 620 463 4,844 
Other Vacation periods............................ 108 JOS oss dcighaeites 108 jccnsieeese® oe 
Initial Vacation Maintained........................ 510 166 334 368 142 
BAW Ole Site DA VEOe Mew hae stata e/aj> ofesites' snwaaunaete 464 166 288 347 117 
DWBCKE WIDE DAM an tices jolt <kis face dele vant eer 46 le ccwe sce eine 46 21 25 
LOCA eer Re ee ein tie iiitaiers os oleic.» Sowa 8,194 7,012 1,053 1,038 7,156 


(1) Includes 129 employees in the Atlantic provinces. 
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-PABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Non-office Employees by Province and by Industry 


Tobacco By Province By Indust 
Number of Statutory Holidays Observed and — Le caeink 
Tobacco Processing Cigars 
Products Quebee Ontario and and 

(1) Packing | Cigarettes 
392 105 287 339 53 
BD. lewaecles «5's ’ 725 312 423. 
59 18 41 13 46 
2,552 BeGB2. || an antole eheac cio hocstes ; 2,552 

2,309 PS Ed ene PRG ota 266 2,113 

1,831 Pi BSds Vl etoekn eree,cellerervorebte . 1,831 
246 127 ll ements a a's 108 138 
8,194 7,012 1,053 1,038 7,156 

Number of Statutory Holidays Paid 
For Although Not Worked : 

243 216 27 177 66 

409 124 285 270 139 

gp ee noe ne 725 312 423 

BS ihe eee 13 13.) cee aes eters 

4,830 CAB AGA Morte acter carats 266 4,564 
1,712 Oy 0 Daeemacmace (repre cer 1,712 
252 249 DS Na arala eects 252 
8,194 7,012 1,053 1,038 7,156 


(2) Includes 129 employees in the Atlantic provinces, 


year of employment. About 94 per cent 
of the plant workers had their vacation 
period increased after a further term of 
employment. 

Four per cent of the workers had their 
vacation period increased to a maximum 
of two weeks, generally after five years; 
24 per cent to three weeks, usually after 
20 years; and 65 per cent to four weeks 
after 25 years. Establishments providing 
for a maximum vacation of three weeks 
also made provision for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after a shorter period of service; 
those which gave four weeks had provision 
for two and three weeks after shorter 
periods of employment. 

The most significant change in vacation 
policy was that, in 1950, establishments 
employing nearly two-thirds of the workers 
reported a maximum vacation of four weeks 
after 25 years; this longer vacation period 
was not reported in the 1949 survey. ? 

The closing of plants for a vacation 
period was quite common in the tobacco 
industry. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
workers were in establishments which 
reported such a shut-down of two weeks 
during the summer season. 


Statutory Holidays (Table IV)—Some 
statutory holidays were observed by all 


plants in the tobacco and tobacco products 
industry. Most of the plant workers were 
in establishments observing 10 to 12 holi- 
days, 31 per cent being employed in those 
observing 10 days, 29 per cent in those 
observing 11 days, and 22 per cent in plants 
observing 12 days. 

In Quebec, the majority of workers were 
in plants observing from 10 to 12 days 
and in Ontario the majority were in plants 
which observed fewer than nine holidays. 

All but six per cent of the workers in 
the tobacco industry were paid for some or 
all the observed holidays. More than 90 
per cent of the workers in Quebec were 
paid for 10 or 12 days and about 69 per 
cent in Ontario were paid for eight holidays. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Recognized 
rest periods were in effect in plants employ- 
ing 97 per cent of the workers in the 
industry. More than half the workers were 
allowed two periods each day of seven or 
10 minutes’ duration. 

Wash-up periods were also quite common, 
with just under 90 per cent of the workers 
in plants which made provision for time to 
clean-up. Nearly all these workers were 
allowed two 5- or 10-minute periods 
each day, the 5-minute interval being 
predominant. 
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Detailed information on rest and wash-up 


periods for plant employees in the tobacco - 


industry is given in the following table :— 


Number and Number of Employees 


Length of Rest Wash-up 
Periods Periods Periods 
One Period of: 
GS aaaneibulese ean anor — 119 
Other oes. okt 25 — 
Two Periods of: 
5 muinutes........ 197 5,836 
{O sesubsROVES Be Sek 1,559 1,250 
10 minutes........ 2,813 — 
IGS saavUOReWESS Cosa oc 509 — 
Informally permitted. 2,862 105 
No information...... 229 884 
Eo taleeeee cee 8,194 8,194 


Prices and the 
Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, January 2, 1952 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased 0-2 per cent from 
191-1 to 191-5 between December 1, 1951, 
and January 2, 1952. Changes in each of 
the six main group indexes were slight, 
with four increasing, one decreasing and 
one unchanged. 


Foods moved from 249-3 to 250-0, as 
increases in meats, vegetables and dairy 
products overbalanced decreases in eggs 
and fats. The fuel and light index 
advanced from 150-8 to 151-2 in response 
to higher coal prices in a number of cities. 
Small and scattered increases throughout 
the home furnishings and services group 
were sufficient to raise this index from 
200°6 to 201-1. The miscellaneous series 
advanced from 144-9 to 145-7, as a result 
of advances concentrated for the most part 
in the health index. 


In the clothing group, a decrease in 
women’s wear outweighed small increases 
in men’s work boots and wool piece goods. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
1Index on base June 1951=—100. 
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Rents were not surveyed during January 
and the index remained at 144-8. 

From August, 1939, to January, 1952, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index has been 
90-0 per cent. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, December 1951 

Cost-of-living indexes for the nine 
regional centres presented mixed changes 
between November 1 and December 1. 
For five cities the composite indexes regis- 
tered advances while for the remaining 
four, decreases occurred. 

Among group changes, food prices aver- 
aged higher for St. John’s, Saint John, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, as a 
result of increases im dairy products and 
fresh vegetables. Decreases in meats, 
notably pork and eggs, were mainly 
responsible for lower food indexes at 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto and Saskatoon. 
Clothing prices were firmer at all centres 
while home furnishings and services were 
lower except at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon. Telephone rates 
were a supporting factor in Montreal and 
Toronto while other section indexes were 
higher also. Miscellaneous items indexes 
were generally unchanged while the fuel 
and light series were steady, except for 
higher coal quotations for St. John’s, Saint 
John and Vancouver. Rents were not 
surveyed in December and the indexes 
remained constant. ; 

Between November 1 and December 1, 
city cost-of-living index changes were as 
follows: Edmonton +1:3 to 183-6, Van- 
couver +0:8 ‘to 192-8, Saint John +0°5 
to 186-1) St, Woln’s: “20-3 “to 103-54 
Winnipeg +0°3 to 183-3, Halifax —0-1 
to 179-3, Montreal —0:1 to 197-3, Sas- 
katoon —0:3 to 187-2 and Toronto —0-5 
to 186-0. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1951 


For the fifth successive month, general 
wholesale prices moved downward in 
December, according to price index numbers 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The general index number of wholesale 
prices (base: 1935-39=100) fell to 237-6 
in December from 239-1 in November, 
239-6 in October, 240-1 in September, 241-5 
in August and 244-2 in July. | 

The index in December was at the lowest 
level since January, 1951, when it stood at 
232-3. In December, 1950, it was 225-2. 

The index number of Canadian farm 


product prices was 260-2, as against 258-4 
in November and 243-3 in December, 1950. 


Among the sub-groups comprising the 
general index, there were advances in three, 
declines in four and no change in one. 

The sub-group index for vegetable 
products rose from 220-9 to 221-0, non- 
metallic minerals from 170-7 to 171-3 and 
chemical products from 187-7 to 188-0. 

The animal products index declined from 
289-4 to 285-8, textile products from 270-6 
to 268-8, wood products from 299-0. to 
295-2 and non-ferrous metals from 185-3 
to 183-4. 

The iron products index was unchanged 
at 216°8. 

The December index number of general 
building materials was unchanged from 
November at 289°5, while that for resi- 
dential building materials was slightly 
lower at 289-1, as against 289-3. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1951 


The General Wholesale Price index 
moved down 0-2 per cent to 239-1 in 
November, continuing a series of declines 
which began in August, and registering a 
2-1 per cent decrease from the July 1951 
peak of 244-2. Losses and gains were 
about evenly distributed among the eight 
major groups. 

A drop of 1:8 per cent to 289-4 in 
Animal Products was the largest group 
change recorded in November. Leather, 
hides, meats, livestock, fats and eggs were 
lower, outweighing advances in fresh milk 
and fish. Chemical Products moved down 
1-4 per cent to 187-7, largely in response 
to lower soap prices. Wood Products 
receded 0-9 per cent to 299-0, influenced 
by decreases in certain lumber items, 
notably cedar siding and fir flooring, and 
by lower prices in Canadian funds for 
export newsprint and woodpulp. Non- 
metallic Minerals eased 0-1 per cent to 
170-7 as declines in crude oil outweighed 
general increases in kerosene prices. Vege- 
table Products rose 0:9 per cent to 220-9, 
mainly in response to higher prices for 


potatoes, grains, feeds and canned vege- 
tables; declines were registered by vegetable 
oils, sugar, cocoa beans and raw rubber. 
The Textile Products index advanced 0-6 
per cent to 270-6, reacting from the down- 
ward course which had prevailed since last 
April. Increases in raw cotton, wool cloth, 
rayon fabrics and domestic raw wool 
slightly outweighed decreases in worsted 
yarns and imported raw wool. Advances 
in certain rolling mill products and cast- 
ings moved the Iron and Steel index up 
0-5 per cent to 216-8. Non-ferrous Metals 
rose 0-3 per cent to 185-3 as increases in 
zinc and lead were stronger than declines 
in copper, gold, silver and tin. 

Among price decreases recorded for 
important commodities between October 
and November were the following: packer 
hides, native steers, 31-8 per cent, bacon, 
Winnipeg 24-3 per cent, lard, Toronto, 19-4 
per cent, pork carcass, Winnipeg, 17:6 per 
cent, raw wool, Australian, 14-3 per cent, 
leather, packer bends, Nos. 1 and 2, 14-1 
per cent, worsted yarn 2-ply, 18’s, 60’s, 13-9 
per cent, toilet soap 11-0 per cent, eggs, 
Grade A, Toronto, 10-8 per cent, sisal rope 
10-1 per cent, clear cedar bevel siding 9-7 
per cent. Commodity increases in the same 
period were as follows: canned tomatoes, 
29-2 per cent, milk, Vancouver, 21-8 per 
cent, oats No. 1 feed, western, 17-5 per 
cent, rolled oats 16-2 per cent, milk, 
Saskatoon, 15-4 per cent, rayon fabric. 
angelskin, 14-3 per cent, raw cotton 10:7 
per cent, cod, frozen fillet, 10-0 per cent, 
bran 10-0 per cent, whitefish, Ontario, 9-0 
per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Product 
prices at terminal markets rose 2-3 per cent 
to 258-4 in response to a 7-5 per cent 
increase im the Field Products groups. This 
series moved up from 175-0 to 188-2 mainly 
under the impetus of substantial increases 
in potato. prices. Animal Products receded 
0-5 per cent to 328-5 as decreases in live- 
stock and eggs outweighed increases in 
fluid milk and raw wool. 


United States Index Rose 5-8 Per Cent During 1951 


Between December, 1950, and December, 
1951, the United States Consumers’ Price 
Index rose 5-8 per cent, as prices averaged 
higher for all major groups of goods and 
services, according to a year-end summary 
issued by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour. 

The largest increase occurred in food 
prices, which reached a level 7:4 per cent 


higher than that of December, 1950. Most 
foods advanced im price during the year; 
the greatest increase was recorded for fresh 
fruits and vegetables—up 23 per cent on 
the average. 

The rise in food prices was consider- 
ably retarded after introduction of 
controls. 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 


1 


1946 1947 1948 


HOME FURNISHINGS AND SERVIC 


1949 1950 1951 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December, 1951* 


The outstanding features of the year, as 
compared with 1950, were, on the one hand, 
a sharp increase in the number of work 
stoppages, but on the other, a substantial 
decline in ithe time loss. The number of 
strikes and lockouts in 1951 was the highest 
since 1947 but strike idleness was the 
lowest since 1944. In 1951, only four stop- 
pages showed losses greater than 35,000 
days. These were. sewing machine factory 
workers at St. Johns, P.Q.; tobacco factory 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal 
and Granby, P.Q.; motor vehicle factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; and gold miners 
and mill workers at Timmins, Ont. The 
question of increased wages and related 
causes was the central factor in 50 per cent 
of the stoppages in 1951 and caused more 
than 70 per cent of the total loss, as com- 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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pared with 48 per cent of the strikes and 
lockouts in 1950, and 94 per cent of the 
total loss. 


Preliminary figures for 1951 show 235 
strikes and lockouts, involving 87,224 
workers, with a time loss of 872,300 man- 
working days. In 1950, there were 161 
strikes and lockouts, with 192,153 workers 
involved, and a loss of 1,389,039 days. 


The month of December, 1951, was marked 
by a substantial increase in the time loss 
as compared with the previous month, the 
time loss being the highest recorded for any 
December since 1945. A strike of motor 
vehicle factory workers at Windsor, Ont., 
was responsible for about 90 per cent of the 
strike idleness in December, 1951, and a 
stoppage in the same establishment in 
December, 1945, caused the same percent- 
age of the high time loss in that month. 


. 


Preliminary figures for December, 1951, 
show 19 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
with 12,587 workers involved and a time 
loss of 117,045 days, as compared with 18 
strikes and lockouts in November, 1951, 
involving 8,617 workers, and a loss of 38,315 
days. In December, 1950, there were 14 
strikes and lockouts, with 2,581 workers 
involved and a loss of 8,465 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December, 1951 was 0°14 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-04 per cent in November, 
1951; 0-01 per cent in December, 1950; 
0-08 per cent for the year, 1951; and 0-13 
per cent for 1950. 

Of the 19 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December, 1951, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, four in favour of 
the employers, six were compromise settle- 
ments and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 


ment. At the end of the year, five strikes 
and lockouts were recorded as untermin- 
ated. These were: biscuit factory workers 
at Vancouver, B.C.; handbag factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q.; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, P.Q.; electrical appa- 
ratus factory workers at Peterborough, 
Ont.; and metal factory workers at 
Weston, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lapour Gazerre for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, fram 
the government publications, of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes ‘statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in October, 1951, was 189 and 18 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 207 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 29,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 111,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 189 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, 21, directly 
involving 3,000 workers, arose out of 


demands for advances in wages, and 65, 
directly involving 9,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
97, directly involving 3,000 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes of persons; 68, directly 
involving 5,000 workers, on other questions 
respecting working ‘arrangements; two, dir- 
ectly involving 400 workers on questions 
of trade union principle; and two directly 
involving 400 workers, were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1951, 
show 300 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 70,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,600,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1951, are 440 work stoppages, 
involving 240,000 workers and a time loss 
of 2,750,000 days. 


——— 
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Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazeErtTe. 

List No. 44. 


Economic Conditions 


1. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Pakistan; Economic and 


Commercial Conditions in Pakistan, by 
Walter Godfrey. London, H.M:S.0., 1951. 
Piel vils 


2. Haberler, Gottfried. Prosperity and 
Depression, a theoretical analysis of cyclical 
movements. 3d ed. enlarged by Part III. 


Lake Success, United Nations, 1946. 
Pp. 582. 

3. Pigou, Arthur Cecil. Keynes’s 
“General Theory’; a representative view. 


London, Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 68. 


Employment Management 


4. Cohen, B. J. Working Conditions and 
Employee Services, by B. J. Cohen and 
M. M. Towy-Evans. 2d rev. ed. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management; trade 
vendors: Macdonald and Evans, 1950. 
Pp. 88. 


5. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Induction, introducing industry to the 
individual. London, 1950. Pp. 26. 


6. Institute of Personnel Management. 
Selection and Placement. London, 1949. 
ioe aye 


7. Society for the Advancement of 
Management. Proceedings, the annual fall 
conference on principles, methods and 
techniques for increasing productivity, 
reducing costs and improving human rela- 
tions, Hotel Statler, New York City, 
November 2, 3, 1950. Edited by Robert B. 
Ross. New York, 1951. Pp. 212. 


8. U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Suggestions for Control of Turnover and 
Absenteeism. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 30. 
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Industrial Disputes 


9. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Report on Certain 
Aspects of the Manchester (Salford) Dock 
Strike, April-June, 1951. London, H.M.S.0., 
19512 Bp wee 

10. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Edueation and Labor. Disputes Func- 
tions of Wage Stabilization Board. Hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, pursuant to H. Res. 73, a 
resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Education and Labor to conduct studies 
and investigations relating to matters within 
its jurisdiction, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 682. 


Industrial Relations 


11. Chase, Stuart. Roads to Agreement; 
successful methods in the science of human 
relations by Stuart Chase in collaboration 
with Marian Tyler Chase. Ist ed. New 
York, Harper, 1951. Pp. 250. 

12. Lester, Richard Allen. Labor and 
Industrial Relations, a general analysis. 
New York, Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 413. 


Job Analysis and Specification 

13. Ells, Ralph W. The Basic Abilities 
System of Job Evaluation. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin, School of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Business Research and 
Service, 1951. Pp. 91. 


14. National Office Management Asso- 


ciation. NOMA’s 382nd_ International 
Conference Proceedings, May 20-23, 1951, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Philadelphia, 1951. Pp. 64. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


15. International Peasant Union. The 
Battle of the Peasantry for Freedom and 
Democracy. First and second congresses of 
the reconstituted Peasant International. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 66. 


16. International Refugee Organization. 
Migration from Europe; a report by the 
Director-General to the General Council 
of the International Refugee Organization 
on experience gained in the field of migra- 
tion through the processing and transporta- 


tion for resettlement of more than one 
million refugees and other migrants. 
Geneva, 1951. Pp. 98. 


Labor 
Pp. 92. 


Problems of 
Macmillan, 1951. 


Ministry of Labor. 
Tokyo, 1951. 


18. Miller, Glenn Wasson. 
Labor. New York, 
Pp. 560. 


19. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Developments in Consumers’ Co-operatives 
in 1950, a record of the year’s events. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 21. 


20. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Labor Offices in the United States and in 
Canada, June 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Items 
Total Population®: 2.02. ceckomeestesepedse semanas 000 
Labour Force— 
Civilian) Labour force; (2) Xen pveeeseaer ce ee se 
Persons with jobat?))..oci20 sons seectn ears 
Male(!)....... af 
Bermale(!))-:) a./tis «aaneatoe neistecelerestessiesre 2 


Paid workers(2)i cadus tactyehae cece anya meter 
Persons without jobs and seeking work 
Index of employment (1939=100)................ 
ININISLALION. ccc Sete sen deee nae acters 2 
iA dultbmtales® <6 srecostenicessaeeeei acter eae No. 
Earnings and Hours— 
Total labour income.....:....2.s-00e08s $000,000 
Per capita weekly earnings................+205- $ 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ ¢ 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing.. 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (2)......... 
National Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment (1st of 


INIONUH) (Bie Paw tiles <raalo an werces eisiee nari 000 
Unfilled vacancies, (Ist of month) (3). ....... 000 
Placements, weekly average..................000 


Unemployment Insurance— 


Ordinary live claims (Ist of month).......... 000 

(Balanoe mifund: scence ee am cnt sean oak $000,000 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale(4) xo. onc eiaars cats ccetelie sista 


Gost-of-living index(‘)....200...c208 
Residential building materials(*) 
Production— 

Industrial production index(!).................... 
Mineral production index (*) 
Manufacturing index(4)..................---- 

Blectrical power................+- 


Construction— 
Contractsia warded. in. sc. ccvcewnss couues 
Dwelling units, started... .:.-s.00eaes--+-cwe~s 100 
completed..ccceshastince tthe 
under construction............000 
DPA SPOMMS so ib and asinalane tates ba dantebin ts 000 tons 
Steel ingots and castings................ 000 tons 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 000 
NOLS; eawaavane ees 000 
HIOUMDrOdUCHONE ce slaaiestuhaat one. 000,000 bbls 
Nowsprint(®)). vot. s.%-0 le gale. saisetecles-sonre's 000 tons 
Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 bbls 
Automobiles and trucks..................220 000 


Crude petroleum is .w.ascde beats cee 000,000 bbls 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(4)............. 

MRC URI CYAGO ss sicisiectas cibtaaeis soa e aaisiete ce $000,000 

Imports, excluding gold.................. $000,000 

Exports, excluding gold..................- $000,000 
Railways— 

Revenue freight, ton miles................ 000,000 

Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 


Banking and Finance— 
Wommon'stocks,/index (4). ..2,.070..eessoceeee ik 
EAPOLerred: StOCKS, INGOx (4) 7 .5...c scsi cee cae 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (*) 


Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000,000. 
Bank loans, current public............... $000,000 
INEGNO VAUD LW seb a ccls vida ciiaicetaie-c crests cmte $000,000 
Circulating media in hands of public... .. $000,000 
PU OMOS EB parran cet ot wis siere Sechaba Tee Rroeee $000,000 


1949 


Nov. 


13,549 


3,208 


1944 


Nov. 


11,975 


ph te te te ete 


,624 
244 


ee 


69-9 
189-3 
+ 


8-0 
245-1 
130-6(5) 


118-9 
146-6(5) 


2 
2,163(5) 


1939 


Nov. 


11,267 


tee eh 


763 
230 


ee 


102-3(5) 


120-7 
120-0 
121-7 
2,602 


281 (5) 
1,089(5) 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1, for 1951, 1950, 1949, 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


_ (1) Labour Force Survey figures given areas at Noy. 3, 1951. Estimates are based on the 1951 census. Previous 
estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimate for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable 
with current data. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 

(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949, 
(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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TABLE A-1._DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49... 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75,840 
LRG cca cs cis becuse sks essa sebereesieccreccncedoecees 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
October siscacsscces 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
November 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
TIGCOHI DAL Aedes sas oil peicleers Mele qwiaaene nae 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
DONUALY Heme eee oa sialeiein oinidisibTslajas Be viesw oloiclol> are'0,s'0 sisle oie, 6 9% 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 
MODTUALV Tce acierceen eo taeh Saat 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
Marches. caskcer os « ctivwsiele use sis 5,555 3,252 3,051 11,858 
PAUL Meter anc daaitels tceouan casa gi 6,678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
Mays Th ae tee te te etic cade choc ES 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20,254 
TOMA asec a te Casa tnst ata an eel “ei 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
DD Whgeag rane aiid arstaisivin <(cvels oieteiPipareleiniern p= on 9,759 5,191 4,686 19,636 
ACIUST Soon misiccleisivcve.cre cuss eslesinevete o's 9,040 4,343 8,853 17,236 
SOD COMA 5 J clavieles gisisisivle waiels's abs 6,955 3,591 2,682 13,228 
OGLODEU Aes dard toes Sin cian eit ioais 11, 433 6, 161 4,994 22,588 
INO VOILE uaicieiciic tistics vera cigis dc Sele sicivicicleieissiedivivic's.c cpsinces A 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
ee ee ee 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
sl 
B.C. 
Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1946—Total i ivascstsacewcecccvcvorscces 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
IGA ——Totalinc wre cccde cadet csevescee es 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948—Total 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949—Total.. Prive 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
TOBO— Total sees cc cts ngscdesecuedcciecens 2,198 13,575 39,04) 12,975 6,123 73,912 
143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5, tik 
161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6,830 
225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5,637 
254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
316 2,376 6,607 1,665 - 894 11,858 
303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19,636 
341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
348 6, 553 11,4388 2,650 1,599 22,588 
447 5, 885 11,662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled Skilled Profes- 


Farming * . . Female ‘ Total 
Month Class eee Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951 
ATL seernn pies cho: aie die olor 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 2,238 
1) oR oe A eae At 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Marry oan ee creel 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 843 6,726 
/ 0) UR Ae SOLIS TC 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
MUS to s.cctes 6 faelssche 3,611 2,33 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
TENS Sethe ss. «nk aac 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
WOU oe ce en Stace slo 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
AMP sec aadesioieices 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
Sept. Seacns s-seb oes 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
QOctober::..5..<c0%0 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November.......... 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


November 8, 1951 
Male Female Total 


Population Class 


Crvmian Non-InstituTionaL PoruLaTIoN 4,920 4,870 9,790 
PASH DOULTAE OL OO sic «s:sicic « a)éicie oicie eieislaisiaie olclareie ovoialafeinie' fete wibleiers eveintclefniaal persis a) sletetetevcieisiee oie 4,085 1,125 5,210 
TPP CLVSONG WILE TODS 5 cals cine cine oeicatele nine p ealpounis esa E aa emus sin mamas a selenite esinenia 4,005 1,105 5,110 
OD GA STICULEOT AIS. « case cre spicier cule ccerersinteie ae edo area eae eter ties stables cipis eats 825 50 875 
Pid WOPkErs 3 sos soi ce.cs site Oa sale wiewins wea eeinee Ne atsineaadiet tacts cae mae salt 84 (a) 90 
ILMPlOVELRS Sse 5 cores tales ee vce cee Wee Me Seen ce ee Ea nace ote nen eaten 36 (a) 37 
Own Account: Workers’ 3 3s. os 5.as nova dislse lou aleeiioaecath set eatek ieseutheceanns 540 (a) 547 
Wnpaid ‘Workers sh. < isdecws avis caine ane asaion to tlomainnioataaiciel bab aiiererek et iters Sen 165 36 201 
£2) NODA STICUICUTAl . Jon «iss .clsenaiies amieaiemactese cateremae settee teetisae okies AAcec 3,180 1,055 4,235 
IPH: WOLKCTB. sce ose vicinic tinis ste ole nisialps eictase o1eateieecep tie : 2,740 970 3,710 
Employers.......... » 124 (a) 131 
COWNCAGOOUNE:- WOLKETS.5 veceecne bcciate iotroeeiecietienatne : 301 46 347 
PALA UWOrKers. Sovacince es cminct dunisenep ese me cemtettemeer A 15 32 47 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking work...........cscccesccccsscecccccccce: 80 20 100 
REN OUAM. GHOWLADOUL, HOICE.. «0. vicc,s% sie meth a's o's wiejsitiaicte om Gmernte ateiaca GPeuareeie an neleee rer iieete 835 3,745 4,580 
1, Permanently unable or too old to work............cseeeees oie ciexsieis site een 155 91 246 
SPN CEDINL NOUSG. = «.d55. o10.9.9 4s o.0.5,0. 40 dvign tw ¥ hide eamemseedte Meeion enlace R reenter ate 3,229 3,229 
MECAOUNG 160 SCHOOL sp conc o.Nc.ricvie sic s bia vie Coelo a tent mee tice ce meee ea enteeiaeette 343 313 656 
+ Roewred or voluntarily idle... ..34 .. scene seenteeer te ene teen ae: Geena cens 330 105 * 435 
PROGHER elsisic cle « dlasls'ele sje's.o.c siaicie's sisreis.cigele sip alciaeie siecle hdlme oR Ater nies alee eaceeaien (a) _(a) 14 

(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


Nors: Estimates are based on the 1951 census. Previous estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for 
previous survey are omitted from A4, A5, A6, A7, since they are not comparable with current data. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(This table, formerly numbered A-5, will not appear in this issue. When the 
data becomes available, this table will reappear bearing the number A-8) 
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TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


November 3, 1951 


Region rn 
Number Per cent 
SPIES CES ETECL TERE Cte et reer ch PME 2, 4 50 o'c.0,0 e1v cibie\ayainielsia, <'d/0.0,4/0 d1a,hici0\4.0 ¢°0,00 i6iels 102 2-0 
MAES TTI E TE VIO CONE ae Maney ame ee Ran LIST s. fais vc dec vies teeecdaccedieescseneepalesnsoss 409 8-0 
Que D EC arc cs civics ieapinie vie Veen wiesnenis x aiaisie Bete iis oie nisin aisle teehee 1,438 28-1 
Ontanlosenidsccet dees ons oe 1,807 35-4 
Prairie Provinces...........- 934 18-3 
British Columbia........... 420 8-2 
yA ea arate Pete Ese Tele SinTSa elaeleaaty ae cialel ee: olelb\o\eiv\e'¥ aia /ic\wic:t!e'e'sleloin'e.e.a:6ie'ete pieigeneis 5,110 100-0 


TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


: Non- 
Agriculture | 4 griculture 


Number of Hours 


Nov. 3, Nov. 3, 
1951 1951 


1-2 2-6 

2-8 1-3 

4-9 32 

ia ee ee cic ci ein Piette avataie iets diaiie ie e(asiai6)eia iba dieleie 4 0 aicleiv.dlele.els\dvlcscee sessed sieebis scissile 4-5 5-5 
ieee ee ee ea tet a Se caidicistete wes, caine viatisieaiccccc wid ossevicin sisleieie diggs eeebes ciaeleste 11-7 53+6 
is ee tee a alcla ota ole Clalioreis siate vinisidivee Vieieiejers’cls oc Selgnc(ecc tess caleeeisccveveccessesegeeseres 28-0 26-1 
BOUTS ANGLO VEL re coco cee ca cmie tae dal vicisivis slo dalcloicinie.s caiseies tecescen tine cielsisisteesocvieeele 46-9 77 
POLAR eee cata nites catetacte cle Nediniste cle vicisie.nis b ctiae sieis cle.de sles celsinielun seas es psctiociiceceaese 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-7._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Sources: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
eee eee 


November 3, 1951 


eos Number Per Cent 

Newfoundland. ......c.ccsceccecsncnceceraceceetcssscvrcccscsscrscersscrsrcsecsecoce scores (a) + ) 0.0 

Maritime Provinces........0.cccccccscrsececcccscsccccccecsssecscccerescsseceeeses ax MS He 

32 32-0 

10 10-0 

ll 11-0 

GE RUND ASE) Ae ee te aera ict facia aiinrn e/eicle sia.a\sie ols ¥inis e s|aseivicie.vinis.6;¢ eins cle se one Sodas: 100 100-0 
nee ere 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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B—Labour Income port. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Sovuxce: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


mn ’ oe a 
gricul- ransport- inance, 
ture, ation. Services Eapple: 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including Lab nt Total 
Fishing, facturing tion eation, Govern- Taconis 
Trapping, | - Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 

1938—Average.............- 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—A verage............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average..........65- 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............- 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—A verage............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—A verage...........-. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—January.............. 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
ODTUALY carina: emer 46 210 36 158 136 21 607 
Marchtves ecco aeee 42 210 36 160 140 21 609 
PAD Nomen cee dias xe 40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
IME Sone cisccretictee eerie 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
June... 6. 49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
PUL Wi co seetcamenee eres 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
FAURUSL...3 caldaweneee 52 214 54 171 148 22 661 
September 49 217 54 173 149 22 664 
October 49 216 53 174 149 22 663 
November 48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
December 46 213 46 167 151 22 645 
*1950—January............. 45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
February. s...cs. 0s. 45 215 39 166 148 21 634 
1 Ey) 2 es Ae 45 217 41 168 148 21 640 
Aprilatpee ces santece 44 218 43 172 149 22 648 
BY. hig. tsin ed aes 49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
JUNG tan see wae ee 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
TUL iia sles cis aetie-osbine 55 230 57 181 160 23 706 
AMTUst I: seeiet ee ore 57 232 58 171 157 24 699 
September.......... 59 241 58 186 159 25 728 
October s a. eee 61 244 58 188 160 25 736 
November.......... 62 247 56 193 161 25 744 
December.......... 60 250 51 190 162 25 738 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
FGbruary yo .n vsrctat,; 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,420, 641. 


eee SsSOMMN 


5g 
Ee 
Year and Month ~ CG & @ & 
| a] i tS) 2 3 3 ‘2 
@iegsleel 61'S | E18 | a | eed 
meee eeies/ e/a) a) 4] 2/88 
Ss |\FSal2eei2za|1e6|6|s ] a4 | 4 | ad 
1947—Average.......cceccccccccccceeereeeeceess 158-3 146-5| 137-2| 172-7| 150-9] 168-9] 156-0} 135-8 158-9) 174-1 
1948—Average...........- erilccdieivinte tuk miavsarsiateve's ¢ 165-0 161-0) 148-4| 174-2] 156-2] 171-2] 162-0} 139-0 168-9} 181-6 


1949—A verage 157-0] 149-0] 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 


161-8] 140-3] 171-7| 163-3] 188- 
178-1| 149-4] 171-6] 167-9) 191- . 
186-9] 149-6] 174-9] 171-0) 194-7) 177- 


Aug. , 188-7| 155-3| 179-9} 171-6] 193-5) 179-7) 157- 218-0] 198-1 
Sept. 1, 192-4) 157-8] 182-3] 173-2} 194-1) 180-4) 157- 219-0} 198-9 
Oct, 188-6| 158-6] 183-6] 175-3] 195-4| 178-6) 156- 214-0) 201-0 


1950—A verage 173-1| 142-5] 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8} 188-5] 180-7 
Nov. 1, 1948 : 163-2| 163-5| 178-2] 163-0) 175-9] 170-3] 145-3} 180-1] 190-0 
Nov. 1, 1949 : 165-6] 162-0] 164-7] 159-3] 176-1] 174-0] 148-0} 185-4) 186-3 
Jan. 1, 1950 =r . 158-5| 137-1| 169-8] 151-1] 173-3] 167-7] 139-0] 181-7) 172-9 
Feb. 1, 1950 se : 150-4] 133-1] 160-4] 146-9] 170-1] 161-0] 126-6) 173-9) 157-1 
Mar. 1, 1950 xe : 143-8] 130-8| 157-4] 145-5) 169-5) 159-0) 126-2] 174-0) 163-2 
Apr. 1, 1950 . 149-9! 132-0| 157-5) 146-2] 169-9) 159-0] 127-3) 175-8} 170-1 
May 1, 1950 : 152-6] 128-5] 153-1| 146-7] 170-3] 160-1] 130-0) 178-1) 174-9 
June 1, 1950 : 167-7| 142-0] 165-1] 152-5) 175-3) 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
July 1, 1950 . 179-0| 147-0] 180-2] 156-4] 179-6] 171-1) 146-2} 195-6) 186-2 
Aug. 1, 1950... , 187-0] 150-2| 176-0] 158-3) 180-0] 173-9] 149-2} 200-7} 191 9 
Sept. 1, 196-9] 151-9] 176-5) 159-4| 182-0] 173-9] 149-9] 201-2} 194-1 
Oct. 1, 196-9] 152-8] 179-9] 164-0] 185-8] 174-8] 150-4) 197-5 194-6 
Nov. 1, 198-9| 152-0| 178-8] 166-0] 187-3] 175-5} 152-1} 196-7 191-3 
Dec. 1, 195-9) 152-6] 184-1] 167-0) 189-1] 177-9) 150-9} 197-7 189-6 
Jan. ’ 184-2] 149-1] 187-5} 162-3] 186-9] 171--| 144-4 193-7| 180-4 
Feb. ’ 165-3) 142-2] 179-3] 159-9} 185-6) 165-5] 134-9 186-5} 177-0 
Mar. , 160-1| 135-7| 179-0] 161-0} 185-7) 164-3) 133-3 186-7) 176-9 
Apr ; 152-0] 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187-3) 165-2) 135-3) 187-0 181-0 
5] 167-5| 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 

9 6 8 

6 “6 

5 

8 

9 

2 


182-6 158-6| 185-9] 177-7] 193-8] 178-2) 157: 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at November 1, 1951. 100-0 0:2 | 3-7 2-7| 29-7| 42-4] 5-2] 2-3] 4-6] 9:2 


Norse: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Year and Month 


1939—A verage 


1947—A verage 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 


i 
= 
g 
Peek pk ek fk ek ek fet bed fk pet et ed 


a 
i=] 
i=) 
oO 

ee ee 


Index Numbers 


Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


Industrial Composite! 


Average 


Employ- 


Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries RTE 


Payrolls | Salaries 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Average 


Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 


Payrolls 


Salaries 


100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 


245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 
282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 
303-7 183°3 42-96 175-9 
321-8 191-3 44-84 177°5 


308-4 179-3 42-03 178-9 
317-6 186-4 43 -69 177-0 


Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2)Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7 yy Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


I 39 = 
(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Weekly 
Area and Industry Employment Payrolls Wages and Salaries 
Nov. 1| Oct. 1 | Nov. 1] Nov. 1| Oct. 1 | Nov. 1] Nov. 1] Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
1951 1951) 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
(a) PRovINcES 
Prince Edward Felandsc2csceeipe aimee 182-6 188-6 198-9 356°3 362-9 347-5 38-82 38-29 34-59 
Nova Scotia. WEAN, ata claidie's e's leigin's ewe @.c18 158-6 158-6 152-0 325-1 323-1 282-0 43-94 43-67 39-74 
New Brunswick...........+ececeeeeees 185-9 183-6 178-8 420-0 407-3 354-4 45-79 44-97 40-06 
Quebec Be es Gr caiess ia eins oie wiafolataiere 610! wiaiere 177-7 175-3 166-0 413-1 406-5 343-7 49-48 49 +33 44-02 
Ontario She OORT Ian SOUCrso a 193-8 195-4 187°3 427-8 428-5 369-4 54-08 53-73 48-22 
MANITODA: ccews cass ccc ccsdccenrecscce 178-2 178-6 175-5 348-7 348-5 309-1 50-31 50-17 45-23 
Saskatchewan........sseeeceeeeeeeeeee 157-2 156-9 152-1 313-5 312-8 275-4 48-35 48-32 43-80 
Alberta ere Maceo Ute aida sare aishs 211-6 214-0 196-7 441-2 446-°2 368-1 53-06 52:77 47-51 
British Columbia.........-s.seeeeeees 197-2 201-0 191-3 431-6 426-1 366-4 56-91 55-12 49-81 
CANADA... .ccrsecccscevrcssscrece 186-2 186-5 178-1 412-3 410-0 351-7 51.97 51.59 46.29 
(b) Merropouitan AREAS 
Sy dney......ccccrececcceeseccveve 109-8 LOD SNe o's diss 274-4 . 54.04 |. 6 ..cs 00 
TIGWIAK 6. conch as ¢.4 seo acas aleieg sce 213-1 212-3 191-6 378-4 . 41.54 36.87 
pint JOWN.s .5c0.ne stad vcccsaneeocceue 171-3 173°3 156-1 343-3 : 41.95 37.92 
Quebec......... cece ener e cece eeeceeees 158-1 158-6 153-5 357-3 . 42-41 38.25 
Sherbrooke. ........cesersececcecvcees 174-8 171-6 168-7 382-9 : 43.55 39.45 
Three Rivers...ccccccccsecscssocscecs 186-1 187-7 177-6 466-6 : 50.93 43.37 
Drummondville.........0+.-cceeeeeees Dieta * 20S*By'l ie as. ele 518-1 31+ 48.740]. cc ttane 
Montreal........sescsscecssvecveccsres 178:3 178-0 171-6 391-6 . 49.60 45.05 
Ottawa—Hiull............eeeeeeceeoves 194-6 192-4 187-0 394-5 : 47.09 41.90 
Peterborough...........-eeeeeeeeseeee 207-1 | - 207°5) |... 3.0 561-2 . 6527 «lea ceene 
TSW t cheese oi fie-ere:s1a/n tietereleinieinvie.e ei 253-6 | 255-9 |.......- 683-5 : 62572 Ne eee 
Niagara Falls...........-e+eeseeeeeees 270°5 DOS» Pesca ats 661-5 . ; S730 La. case 
St. Catharines—Welland............-- 252-8 255-6 235-3 668°5 . : 62.41 55.94 
TeOTtO hc cig wb oi ba 0's es 0 vin alecivnpaecinies 197-2 197-3 191-1 426-4 . : 54.21 48.33 
Hamnilton.........cccccccceccscsecvees 201-5 206-9 194-5 463 +7 . ; 55.89 50.28 
Brantford. .....0..cscccccccveccceccers 208-3 209-6 213-8 549-0 : ; 53.03 47.16 
Galt—Preston..........cececeescseees 150-4 DT es Rearend 359-5 : 4 48.49 Mewes 8 
Kitchener—Waterloo..........+++2-+++| 178-0 180°5 181-4 418-6 416°8 384-7 49.95 49.06 45.00 
BUGDULY..c 0s. ce cccccccccrcsccesssccnes 180-5 b ig Ce: Sl | eh Sema 382-2 BIDS Nec cwe cs 63-73 GS..68' be cece 
TGRGOD escka voc cues pe cece sancedess 192-0 194-2 194-8 409°5 414-1 374-2 | 50.54 50.53 45.47 
SAPHR ) ec Coe ace <7 a cccaedvceees p'oews 295-5 SRG DNS... da ote 613°7 614°. vec ce. 2s 66.87 68.88: li. ode ns 
Winds0rss5.cso0sc00s 211-2 211-8 221-7 448-5 439-5 455-6 59.21 57.91 55.81 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 226-2 22868) Weise s ce 514-1 SG eee 60.46 | 59.65 |.......- 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.... 234-8 234-4 203-0 524-0 527-3 390-2 | 56.75 57.19 48.88 
Winnipeg. .........2sceeececons 174:5 173-9 175-3 338°8 335°2 303-9 47.32 46.97 42.12 
UAE a cis cial b sos tiais'ele => bialoe vase 174-4 170-7 172-6 352-0 | 342-6 312-3 45.72 45.46 40.86 
Saskatoon........-scssecccesscccvcves 199-5 195-8 188-0 395-7 385-6 339-1 44.02 43.70 40.03 
Bodmonton......c cc cccecccrccenesceses 260-1 264-7 249-3 552-0 570-1 467°9 49.88 50.63 44.09 
Calgary..... Sc nalais os ose 2 Oeie vine 220-9 223-2 201-5 431-5 426-8 | 351-2 | 50.42 | 49.36 44.93 
VONCOUVE! cc cd cc ccccceneesccccscscece 202-7 207°3 202-8 428-8 435-2 383-6 53.01 52.59 47.41 
VAGUOriglls co tas cscs se crees sbessepanens 224-1 229-8 212-1 475-1 473°4 404-8 | 50.88 49.44 45°72 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)......... _..| 259-8 | 214-6 | 233-7) 797-1) 630-2 587-5 | 53.12 | 50.83 43.66 
Mining.........<.... 0a ES gp ACO OOCD 121-2 | 120-1] 116-0 | 263-7 | 263-0 | 226- 0| 62.60 | 63.01 55.89 
Manufacturing.............-.---+55+ 190-7 | 194-2 | 185-4] 450-8 | 454-4 | 389- 7 | 53.85 | 53.31 47.90 
Durable Goods!.........++-+++++++ 938-3 | 240-2 | 222-4 | 569-0 | 567-5 472-0 | 58.03 | 57.40 51.52 
Non-Durable Goods..........-+-- 159-9 164-4 161-3 365-2 372°6 330-0 49.81 49.42 44.65 
Construction............--e+sseeeees 203-2 | 206-1} 185-8 | 558-0 | 570-8 444-8 | 51-49 | 51-95 45-08 

Transportation, storage and com- 3 o 
munication... Saat aorticren aanecd 186-1 | 186-7) 173-9] 360-2 | 359-2 305-9 | 55.39 | 55.06 50.46 
Public utility operation...........-. 189-9 | 191-8 | 185-5 | 375-5 | 3875-8 324-9 | 58.35 | 57.79 61.77 
‘Trade..... PE CAR cha aerev are a> 176-5 | 175-5 | 174-2 | 357-6 | 354-4 317-1 | 44.31 | 44.17 39.74 
Finmance..........-..-- aecsgac Speen 176-4 | 173-3 | 159-9 | 289-5 | 280-9 945-3| 47.71 | 47.11 44.73 
SOR VECOS sien ewig crs'slesiclp'olnjo.s.04'eie #7n18 ain 183-0 | 187:9 | 176-7 | 363-3 367-0 326-8 | 32.59.) 32.07 30.20 
Industrial composite......... Rca ates 186-2 | 186-5 | 178-1 | 412-3 | 410-0 351-7 | 51-97 | 52.59 46.29 


ee 


1 Includes wood products, 


iron and steel products, tran: 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, 


sportation equip 
The non-durable 


ment, non 
group includes the re 


-ferrous metal products, electrical 


dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


maining manufacturing 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available. whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All i Non- 
Manu- aes Durable Manu- be Durable 
factures seh Goods factures ~ Goods 
no. no. no, cts. cts. cts. 

Nov. 46°3 47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 
Nov. 44-9 45-3 44-6 67-5 74:8 60-6 
Nov. 42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
Nov. 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
Nov. 43-1 43-2 43-0 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Nov. 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
*Jan. 39-9 40°3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109°5 92°6 
Mar 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93 +6 
May 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov. 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec 43-1 43-1 43-1 107°8 116-4 99-0 
*Jan. 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr. 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May 42-5 42°6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept. 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132+1 111-2 
Nov. 41-8 42-1 41-6 123-5 133-2 113-0 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. ; 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS Cte a oes BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 195 1950 

Newfoundland... Sysiits > hyelatere nese: Sie p Sheriibs Mace 45-5 44-2 46-0 119-9 118-3 100-6 
Nova Scotia. . Rsraereitleiaiaye stb eis alate oad, otauatatdiere sci leciaeit wok 42:3 41-6 44-1 106-8 104-9 90-1 
NEURESTUIGAWIOR thi he cas ipictie ns cots tiara cs ieav eset ict 43+7 44-6 44-7 110-6 110-2 93-7 
CNG Hetunitctagaet csiisioke cb ab ide Glioah kode 'naseaiea bate k 43-3 43-6 45-0 111-1 109-6 95-2 
PUACADES aM ipiate a ieaie.SKixia'sl GR isicck-s'o,0.5 5G Wie.e see oder ee belice 41-3 41-5 42-4 130-3 128-3 112-7 
MANITOU gastos Mek ts A tsleRinies ie dic dchiex oes GaBele ed 41-3 40-8 42-2 119-5 118-6 101-9 
PSAS ICH COMES CHU setae e tinea Citrate since «1s: éfiiets s oa s'careenteennt 41-2 40-9 42-0 125-6 123-0 107-5 
Alberta da hae hie Hale iBlafOia mls » siB miatale&\ 1p slaysid she's Ses istiaie 0 41-3 40-2 42°3 123-0 122-1 107-2 
SBUIGH COMIMMDIOS cache ree, coker ais Sein dale ony aut 38-0 37-6 38-6 150°2 149-0 127-8 
MONETOGI i enea pails moms seh Pek facts caccnecceeet 42-3 42-2 43-5 115-1 114-1 99-9 
MOLONtOL aeereinn sotemanie ce tet sities eta dae +o neaecct 40-9 41-0 41-6 129-3 128-4 111-4 
PISMO vapem ater s eaters a tach cncc cece cccete oe 39°5 39-5 40-9 142-3 142-6 123-5 
Windeor Tanase sao aae eer ale eaters aNlsicae's s s.scta''s ace 39-3 38-2 39-8 145-8 144-2 138-0 
Winnipers. Co rvinaet aes ee ca tintsa tics es sc.s ee che 40-9 40°3 42-0 118-3 » 117-2 101-2 
WANGOU VEL ies mani see rate eae aR CN a vee ewes 37-4 37-3 37°8 148-8 148-2 125-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 
Industry Nov.] Oct. } Nov. |Nov. ) Oct. |Nov. | Nov. | Oct. 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 
no. no, no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ 
WERE sore ciibca cincs dale siceSaiceuxavcceecscessceceseges 43-5| 43-9] 43-9] 138-3] 138-2] 123-7] 60.16) 60.67 
43-7| 44-2) 45-3] 140-6] 141-2] 124-4] 61.44) 62.41 
45-7) 46-3]...... 124-5) 125-7)...... 56.90} 58.20 
70) ar) £5 ae 153-3] 153-4]...... 64 69} 65.50 
41+6) 41-8]...... 142-4] 141-6]...... 59.24| 59.19 
41-2] 41-2! 39-6] 138-8] 138-5) 130-3] 57.19) 57.06 
43-2) 44-0]...... 155-5) 152-8]...... 67.18] 67.28 
47-1] 47-6)...... 120-9] 120-2)...... 56.94) 57.22 
Manufacturing... ............cce cece cence eee ee eeeeeees 41-8| 41-9] 43-0) 123-5) 121-9] 106-4) 51.62) 51.08 
Food and beverages 42-7| 43-0| 42-8] 102-9] 99-7) 91-2 42.87 
Meat products. .......-..cesece secre ene cece eeenens 41-8} 40-1] 42-1] 135-5) 133-6} 116-5 53.57 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-2) 44-1] 39-8] 84-8] 84-5) 73-7 37.26 
Grain mill products..........++.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 45-2| 45-9] 46-6] 115-8) 115-5) 101-7 53.01 
Bread and other bakery products........++e+++ese0> 44-6| 44-4] 43-6] 94-0) 94-0) 84-2 41.74 
Distilled and malt liquors. .........seeeeeeeeeeeeees 41-8] 41-5] 41-5] 124-2) 122-4) 111-8 50.80 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........e+eeeereeeeeee 41-5] 384-6] 41-4] 126-0) 122-4) 100-7 42.35 
Rubber products..........-sceeeseeeesreeereccsseeeees 41-6] 40-7| 43-4] 181-9] 129-7) 112-3 52.79 
Leather products..........2-::eeeeeeeceneetecereeceees 37-1| 38-4| 39-9] 88-8] 87-5) 80-6 33.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........-++++ee+eeee> 35-3) 37-8| 38-6] 85-4) 84:0) 77-7 31.75 
Textile products (except clothing).........---.-.++++++ 40-2| 40-5| 44-3) 100-4) 100-0] 88-5 40.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........+++++++: 37-1| 37-8] 43-0] 101-2} 101-4] 89-6 38.33 
Woollen goods...... 44-0] 42-9| 44-6] 95-5) 94-4) 84-9 40.50 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.........+++++seeeeeees 42-5) 43-2] 46-1] 104-3] 103-1) 90-8 44.54 
Clothing (textile and fur)..........seeeeeeeereeeeeenees 36-9] 37-8] 39-9] 89-0) 88-6) 81-1 33.49 
Men’s clothing.........--secccesccecsecovccccceccers 35-2) 36-0| 40-1| 85-7} 85-5) 79-9 30.78 
Women’s clothing..........sseeeseeesseteerecccecers 34-8] 36-5| 36-2} 91-4] 91-9)» 83-3 33°54 
Kit goods........ccsecsceccccccesccceeescscesceess 39-9] 40-6] 41-6] 90-2} 89-1) 79-6 36.17 
*Wood products........-.-..eseeeeeee Sins REN Gee a¥ 42:0| 42-3} 42-6] 112-2] 110-6) 99-1 46.78 
Saw and planing mills........-...seeeeeeeeeeeeee ..| 41-2] 41-7] 41-9] 120-8] 118-4] 105-4 49.37 
Furniture...........06 Pn Pcie cer 43+5| 43-0] 43-8] 100-2] 99-7] 91-5 42.87 
Other wood products..........-seececeeeeeeserereeee 43-6| 44-2] 43-6) 94-5] 93-2) 85-7 41.19 
Paper products......-.seeeeeeceseeees Peers oo ola eassis;s 46-6| 47-2] 47-5] 137-8] 136-9) 113-6 64.62 
Pulp and paper mills........... 48-1| 48-7] 49-0] 147-1] 146-3] 121-1 71.25 
‘Other paper products 42-2| 42-9] 43-9] 106-4] 105-3) 92-9 45.17 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... eaaniee cas 40-4] 40-6] 40-7] 136-3] 135-2] 124-5 54.89 
*Jron and steel products....... Bain steliatelsissiisiee'aeas 42-4) 42-2| 43-4] 138-1] 137-0) 118-8 57.81 
Agricultural implements........ Men contents Sucise ce. 38-9] 38-7] 38-9] 151-6] 153-9] 128-7 59.56 
Fabricated and structural steel......-...--++++eee09 44-6| 43-7| 43-8] 141-4] 140-6] 122-9 61.44 
Hardware and tools...... Reo sea Gisisic slnie cists ele's's 42-8] 43-0} 43-9] 124-7] 122-4] 105-9 52.63 
Heating and cooking appliances........+++++++++++++> 40-2) 40-9] 44-1) 121-0} 120-4} 109-6 49.24 
Tron castingS...........ssceceeeeesccceseeceseseesees 43-0| 43-5] 45-2] 135-7} 134-7) 122-1 58.59 
Machinery mfg............ececee eivasbne cbsis sa ee:a'ed 44-0| 44-1] 44-4] 131-3] 129-3} 113-0 57.02 
Primary iron and steel. Pee maaian asikteen ces 41-7] 40-8] 43-1) 151.7] 150-2 128-7 61.28 ‘ 
Sheet metal products... Aetisteds Penk eieey edie’ F 41-3] 41-9] 42-9] 129-9] 130-5} 109-6 54.68 
*Transportation equipment. .........-..---++++++- | 41-7) 41-4) 42-5] 140-0] 140-5) 124-3 58.17 
Aircraft and parts.........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeercees 45-3| 46-6] 46-4] 184-7] 136-8 117-6 63.75 
Motor vehicles.............sseseeses ...| 40-2] 39-3] 40-0] 149-8] 151-3 142-6 59.46 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories..... 41-1) 41-8] 43-3] 146-4] 143-2] 125-3 59.86 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment... 40-5| 39-8] 42-6] 139-2) 141-3) 116-6 56.24 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........--+++++++ ...| 43-4] 42-41 43-4! 130-8) 129-1 110-9 54.74 
*Non-ferrous metal products..... oRSe Ae coc CAE Deny onedog 41-8} 42-3] 43-9] 137-7] 135-7] 114-3 57.40 
| Aluminum products....... Mee ond ck welsccanienacesede 41-9| 41-9] 42-9] 126-1] 123-6} 103-9 51.79 
Brass and copper products.....-.-.-s+eeeeeeeeeeeeees 43-1] 43-1] 44-1| 127-2] 126-5) 111-3 54.52 
Smelting and refining............- Aree ii sae a 41-1| 42-2] 44-1] 153-7] 150-5 124-0 63.51 
: *Electric apparatus and supplies..... easier cic.« s:sie.ciesies 41-5| 41-2] 42-1] 134-4] 132-7] 117-9 54.67 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......-- 41-3} 41-0] 41-8] 155-3] 152-6] 184-1 62.57 
*Non-nietallic mineral products.........+++++ee+eeeer> 44-9| 44-8] 45-7] 123-1] 121-5} 105-9 54.43 
Clay products..........+--seeeeereeeeee Ee. « \0' akan m 45-6| 45-5) 44-7] 114-6) 113-2 102-8 61.51 
Glass and glass products.........++++++ Bee ciate cele 45-7| 44-81 46-6] 120-5] 116-2} 103-0 52.06 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 41-9| 41-9} 41-0] 163-3] 163-4) 135-3 68.46 
Chemical products.......-.-+:sseeeeeeeeceeeeesesceees 42.7| 42-7| 43-4] 124-8} 123-6 106-8 52.78 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations....-...---- 41-9] 41-3] 41-7| 100-2] 99-4| 89-0 41.05 
Acids, alkalis and salts. .....-....-sseeeeeerereeeees 43-3| 43-7| 45-6] 142-2) 139-6 120-0 61.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......-----+++++ 42-0} 41-6] 42-2| 99-6] 99-1) 89-7 41,28 
Durable goods...........0csccecncecescccesenscccesccre® 42-1) 42-0] 43-1] 183-2} 132-1 115-2 55.48 
Non-durable goods........-.++++ 41-6] 41-8] 43-0} 113-0) 111-2 97-5 46.48 
onstruction............ 41-5| 42-4] 40-7] 123-6] 122-4] 108-8 51.90 
Co uildings and structures 40-8| 41-6] 40-4) 134-6] 133-8 117-1 oe 
Highways, bridges and street construction........-++++ 42-6| 43-6] 41-4| 97-8) 97-0) 89-7 42.2 
eS 45-4) 45-9]...... 120-5| 119-7)...... 54,94]...... 
poate ct <i eee em pea 42-4| 42-5] 42-5| 71-2| 71-0} 67-6 30.18| 28-73 
Hotels and restaurants..........-+++0++0200++ 43-3| 43-5| 43-4) 70-7| 70-4 66-5 30.62] 28.86 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......---++-+-++-+ 41-0} 41-0] 41-3] 69-1) 68-6) 66-6 28.13] 27.51 


*Durable manufactured goods industries.—See Footnote (1) to Table C-3. 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcey: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 

Hours | Average | Average ] 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost eh oe 
per Earnings | Earnings Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Eamings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947... 42-5 80°3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104:3 
Monthly Average 1948. 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949. 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 

WNovemiber! 13; 2050 hewn mccin cdetcate nal cae actos’ 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
Decembers TV LO50 cae hates oseearae sos eee eee 43-1 1078 46.46 155°5 138-4 112-4 
January Dee 1b lice; Sate en. es eee rete 43-0* 109-0 46.87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
Hobruary pels 1ObL cca. e eet vaccine ce etree meet c 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March Tec TOD Fchaecetsg tele tiltaete « ai eles Ripraatnt 42°3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April Dey LOGIE i sc. connie dan oman amet ia enor ine 42-4* 112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8. 
May De LOS L sass gi ottne ease noeleh'e Mito: 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3. 
June fl pee LOSLS Siecle thas coe ees eee 41-9 115-9 48.56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July Me 196 Le hee Beh os ee ee eee 41-7 118-4 49.33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August Ly AGB Ls eich 2 BReidte.c oaleiatate x clase oe tides 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
Septembers), MODL.. 28. tc, Sete ae ae one Ree 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 _ 109-1 
October Dyer LOL: <rs cts ieVarsrareteientein's tarleins sete - 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
November, 15 tS. (Divs tiie ote eee aia co een 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 


Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
iy Pokey adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Raney Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
on a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
January L  PLO4LG a een eee 53, 801 26, 245 80,046 151, 618 34,336 185, 954 
January dis OAT é  teseey ee Sere 54,742 34, 987 89,729 135, 956 28,221 164,177 
January Die. LOGS. cere eaters 23,515 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January Sama A 2.3) as Se ee ee ee 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186,659 
January I LODO | 5 ercaran tet ree 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 
January fe LOD Doceta ee cece 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53,691 226,877 
Bebruaryee ty 19D], sick sisacs) 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046: 
March Ha SLODIL... Sarasa dmeaanae 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April BSP VOD. th tis chat Bias 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276. 
May Wer MLOO Sas avhayatirachertorers F 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,309 54,201 217,510 
June De SLU coals. e Rik eee 48, 353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July MIL OOL cents oe techie te 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
August Le iLO a Ste slotele, seraerbets 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
September 1; I96] s.s.0 ices occas 43,519 15,966 59, 485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
October A LOD Un siere chara oclatatenens.c 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
Wovembers?), 1Obh.ci ecco onnva. 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
Mecombers iis, 11961. - bsack kis ase: 29, 933 9,094 39, 027 138, 946 69,050 207,996 
January Tq ODZ(2) usec tere ttteicc 22,229 7,735 29,964 196, 528 70,053 266,581 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 29, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Change From 
Industry Male Female Total |_———_—__—_- 
Nov. 1, Nov. 30, 
1951 1950 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping....................5..-.. 675 156 831 — 294 + 213 
MOO MUIR G  aetlee coo eek Seles tals Seid civiviviers inig.sieieiu is \0.0:5 2)6,0r0' e010 14,781 12 14,793 —10,182 — 3,103 
Pi WOO eaceesisierc a wiole ols Nels <ininisicle.alvie,s <islain soi onsinceces 13,006 6 13,012 — 8,783 — 1,920 
Lumber.... Mee erateie A oieine Stieieln cos Aietatetel air eeh ov S.0io\ ojarareiele'a:ea 1,672 6 1,678 — 1,389 — 1,240 
TITHE ORE te Sete cinct nee cle ci eiaaisnnt + 0 Fale lorie ec se 103.\..0ceeretes 103 — 10 + 57 
1 UT See See ODOEGODOC DOnSC ampere inne ait 948 19 967 — 515 + 574 
(its ee 6. REE AGRE ASC In Ori SSC Le COn Cr Oso MCC ee ne nea ARS éctree ca 455 — 104 + 329 
Metallic ores— 

EeUott pros sie ae ietiiain sin ints winio' die Sin, e(eldisjave ya's am Uidld)- 2.00.0 0 9.5%, 74 2 76 - 48 + 30 
SLC Seon aistec oipieininin eit ie civic Wiss iaae did iovaele es 6.0ins é.'s'n'a\e 192 3 195 — 223 + 91 

RNS CL Tn ocr Cinine tisieeixialceisteinieremela/eis « Qaicicce.e oe 0716 Bie ents ot 57 — 107 +, 50 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 8D) tiyeatiaee coe 89 _ 38 ata 26 
Prospecting and oil producing...........--++seseceenees 81 14 95 + 5 + 48 
MEATRUNLACLUAELENG once ot arias Sneia eh sietelers aa Kcis: oe oie te one ee 4,593 1,424 6,017 — 1,438 - 39 
Food and kindred products........ Eh 261 176 437 — 394 + 60 
Dextiicd (HDD AICl, GbO-arrecciivus <icfeSnia stasis tise = 231 803 1,034 + 3 — 263 
Lumber and finished lumber products..........-..-.+.+- 654 22 676 — 370 + 103 
Pulp and paper products and printing.............-.-+++ 217 82 299 — 318 - 68 
Chemicals and allied products. .............00+0ee+0-+5 380 35 415 + 185 + 142 
Products of petroleum and Coal............000eeeeee eens 11 6 ile ee nee Bined corec Re 
RUDD DLOUUCtS: ccc cass seiscle hisilepewcescerecreccsesee 26 19 45 + i - 38 
Teather SHO PLOCUCtBia a/c stom saicisiniew vine oe eee cdisiny ose 55 76 131 = 27 — 120 
Stone, clay and glass products..........0++..0eeeeeeeeee 3 13 56 aa 48 —- 28 
romana Stool PLOUUCusss venice am relumaiiiicc oe cies see c's a s 902 26 928 — 156 + 373 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............00+e+e+e0 131 20 151 — 173 -- 68 
RE AMOI craic cs 6 cise e sites sie )e spr aisigyrisiele:« «vel civ'e Haleissaiss 597 27 624 - 19 + 165 
Electrical equipment and products.............-:-.+605 203 46 249 + 2 — 121 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. ... 882 73 955 — 130 — 176 
CSG PUIE UNDE, ora seam A ants o o.eaics saa cb ev ae oe 0's sacle cece sase 2,289 48 2,333 — 2,073 - 18 
Transportation and Storage..............6-eseeee ences 636 76 712 — 667 — 220 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 238 234 472 + 38 + 17 
PROC. chic ch iiasic.o.s 61:5 1,623 2,016 3,639 — 387 — 1,514 
Wholesale 490 242 732 — 216 — 273 
VPS CE Re ee ee ete torn ti 1,133 1,774 2,907 — 171 — 1,241 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 743 126 1,169 — tilt — 327 
SPORE ee pe neds sic/dn aie c/aivis Vaibin cmpiokion velyeisisae vives seis ence 3,410 4,685 8,095 — 1,031 + 266 
PUN IO saa sais Ws sce cle ald dis erlas cen e ale m.ems sicislawe’s obese 2,161 416 2,577 + 886 + 620 
DJOMesbiG asso islnciclhaisies ma cicne Meld slsla’s ovis slejsivisielccjees ene 55 2,206 2,261 — 618 — 303 
arsOMAl deaeetcicien nao oot nedicicmile@iss cieless clarvicciecien ess 701 1,820 2,521 — 1,079 - 11 
Mighor BanUrce ce mete smame ric sParnays deitiocs eine iniaisi a walialevese;e/sialy 493 243 736 — 220 - 40 
VATE Frac WRETICS ois eect e cieletcie tele sclhie tieier pce seeeieeis sce ncees 29,932 9,096 39,028 —16,660 — 4,098 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, DECEMBER 1, 1951(:) 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Emloyment 
Occupational Group a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers 1,073 398 1,471 3,599 882 4,481 
Clerical Workers ee 2,053 2,289 4,342 6,327 13,522 19,849 
Sales‘ Workersivc: sso: sc shar cles <e-enke 1,506 1,244 2,750 3,378 7,516 10,894 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,151 3,746 4,897 12,729 12,476 25, 205 
Beamon. sais cp checks Cap eaeheie es namaees SO ule iamwerese cet 30 1,151 7 1,158 
Agriculture and Fishing................- 579 1 580 1,247 681 1,928 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 21,101 1,052 22,154 56, 164 18,905 75,069 
Food and kindred products.......... 49 36 85 947 666 1,613 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 140 776 916 3,597 11, 737 15,334 
Lumber and wood products......... 14,888 1 14,889 3,797 166 3,963 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 58 11 69 574 375 949 
Leather and products............... 44 60 104 1,128 1,224 2,352 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 1S teas catene 18 165 36 201 
Metalworking. iscccsspemscesnrschcs 1,914 5 1,919 5,439 693 6,132 
Mleptracals 9. 9:6 o%)ssb ames se sciecier oe 132 2 134 775 811 1,586 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... 60 Jes oneincceane 50 4,317 138 4,455 
LIEMNIY Dib cues talsss oe ta cosa tester’ B26) ||. Selects ae cic 525 DIS Seseteon ieee 513 
WONGAUCHON: Sivas iectecvis vnthctviah cist B80 a seiataratereis « 880 16,352 6 16,358 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 868 6 874 7,034 37 7,071 
Communications and public utility.. DD | scctete cere stony 55 245 1 246 
‘Trade and Service. dccssne os cee eas 111 94 205 1,726 1,235 2,961 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,142 57 1,199 6,519 1,496 8,015 
Foreman reste neectron mes aa ncaaiens 44 2 46 1,027 200 1,227 
ADDTONEIOER se ces sb tiaa inc en aetetiiere s 183 3 186 2,009 84 2,093 
ROnskilled Workers: ...0.00 00 siscee veins 2,450 363 2,813 54,351 15,081 69, 432 
Food and tobacco.........2cccecccess 32 163 195 1,399 2,666 4,065 
Lumber and lumber products....... 271 2 273 2,999 267 3,266 
Metalworking. t02.csswur sues oceein one 67 2 69 2,499 563 3,062 
onstruction 3%. sist cates iceaolteee WAS" | eeeemaniaes 713 9,069 2 9,071 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,367 196 1,563 38,385 11,583 49,968 
WOU 6 55s elasinemcanies eicloicietetereais 29,943 9,094 39,037 138, 946 69,070 208,016 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Weekly Average 


Industry 


oe Referrals | Placements 


584 513 
2,889 1,848 
325 371 
4,094 4,352 
62 694 
714 755 
582 639 
325 360 
188 147 
15 19 

47 51 
163 164 
78 95 
355 307 
170 187 
296 292 
133 142 
466 500 
3,367 3,589 
1,090 1,154 
199 212 
2,907 3,495 
339 422 
5,930 5,958 


21,724 21,914 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
- FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT DECEMBER 20, 1951 


Source U.I.C. 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during —____—__—_——_| end of | Dec. 20, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland..............- 639 183 2,080 595 45 2,888 4,125 
Corer Brookycens<cchiceces 9 1 165 1 6 54 452 
Cased Wallseeid: tole 5 5 “gah Sart ae ner ond ered 155 364 it 
SG John 'sicavewvsvage vsbcoe.s 625 177 1,831 594 39 2,479 3,309 
Prince Edward Island,...... 589 157 1,212 358 211 1,071 1,581 
Charlottetown. ..........++ 231 139 558 176 40 678 1,000 
Summerside..........+-+++- 358 18 654 182 171 393 581 
foes eee |. SS ree | ae eee at 
1 
36 16 245 23 9 393 585 
CEE ER Maneeten beeen 1,300 hag aa rs 286 he on 
3 36 6 
78 78 377 32 2 588 859 
Peete thaeenee 19 8 108 VM ee aoadan 173 265 
254 92 ot “8 25 uf a iG et 
8 1 LBL 4 Sal MRS ea aiiearccts 
538 160 1,227 303 101 2,109 2,597 
74 42 396 33 5 545 714 
13 5 442 9 2 837 1,129 
2,704 1,470 aaa 1, = er 75 oe i 
225 61 
151 229 424 131 19 443 624 
171 21 339 76 68 268 374 
Fredericton 229 176 407 125 44 404 439 
Minto... 77 116 153 GE Reales otek 223 249 
Moncton. . 1,094 585 2,093 528 157 2,439 3,066 
Newcastle 104 27 358 71 8 402 698 
Saint John... 519 165 1,360 369 7 2,229 2,067 
St. Stephen. ;. 51 34 171 33 2 274 388 
Sussex........ ciate 46 30 107 Go. Vslasieoerr 141 230 
Woodstock cee cess accese see 37 26 136 Oi» Pa aeacaeas 169 303 
WMEDECH. . ties tere toes 258 18,237 53,326 16,288 2,016 57,041 74,949 
owe il hie ties ”107 202 50 23 298 363 
Beauharnois.... 47 12 236 AG. tl Seasons 396 491 
Buckingham... 115 22 263 63 10 323 410 
Causapscal..... : 33 86 86 19 1 105 218 
Chandler......... F 82 185 379 118 60 183 365 
Chicoutimi....... : 862 1, 265 589 171 15 | 341 410 
Dolbeau.....5..00¢ ; 589 616 105 VY GM ip Peers 58 79 
Drummondville...... ; 125 21 738 80 3 1,446 1, 607 
Warnhamtins delec dascis a2. 33 44 17 204 Sb | scacnmere 492 651 
RARE sactienne on Sigs 6 we nee: 6 529 69 & a) be ae f 97 211 
Granbysei< desiswecss a gsjes see 119 it 661 105 14 1,326 1,566 
ERE Ui Savecterecann ie analy share ars 0 466 357 1,167 260 13 1,268 1,748 
TOUGUEG ie odets's 05954 cconin ena. 361 190 887 314 11 867 1,089 | 
JONG WOK! «ciated delein(e coos ale0’e 700 135 849 405 125 437 506 
PSONGGG. 6.x doaiaensie'se scien ann 101 33 294 53 9 339 451 
TAS MAIDAIO Sic cass 4ccctnets: 195 33 303 17 55 363 746 
La Tuque...cccccccsvccceres 1,701 2,300 700 BIS Weaoeiates 207 271 
DAVAB cristo wiaeiie ceed eiuly clecviey 309 153 786 235 12 867 1,391 
Matane..ccccssccccsscssceses 794 695 204 110 49 148 305 
Megantic.......scccccscecses 243 67 434 226 1 214 324 
Mont-Laurier........---+++ 96 372 110 8 al ley Saeco) 102 136 
Montmagny.......e.s-seeeees 209 71 777 189 i! 639 777 
Montreal's. :iicicie0 ce ce accs00e% 10, 863 2,451 23, 260 7,670 1,021 23, 288 30,231 
New er pnen Bote se mnoe ao +14 — oi pe cateat dies eH vi 
hatte i =A er a 1,829 | 1,417 | 4,891 946 175 | 6,539 | 8,590 
eee ik ie aa 1 1,381 5 231 4 403 1736 
Riviere du Loup.........-+--- 148 204 484 122 19 461 (7 
DELVal, <sheciscecccnersdees 74 341 101 Bis Wsc.acs.ce =! 54 6 
ROUYN....ccccvccesccecceces 918 691 740 286 45 417 an 
StesAgathéice.ss|. ssn sede 141 55 211 95 5 198 rt 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 75 9 260 61 7 236 am 
Ste. Therese........-eeeeees 114 15 385 111 1 a a8 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 472 543 731 363 4 a ee 
St. Hyacinthe.............-- 231 fe Ae — - ive ae 
seu Sewing sem aces 388 
i bene ae a 245 33 | 1,339 181 14 | 1,566 | 1,966 
St. Joseph eetusaineve< 690 358 545 655 1 226 280 
Shawinigan atiasisans.6.< 420 1,093 1, 258 335 5 1,763 2,078 
Sherbrooke.....--++++++ anne 847 7 ee std 136 1 -; ye 
Sates Serestsior 293 1 seteee ees , 
Arend ines 280. 150 64 573 108 29 590 756 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT DECEMBER 20, 1951—Continued 


Source: U.I.C. 751 


Vacancies 


Regis- 


Office Reported| Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 

Quebec—Con. 
DP HVEG TLV CLS sole ore oan is 0/e 364 76 1,757 
Val d’Or.. 7 429 795 443 
Valley field. AAR 229 48 773 
Victoria villesosde. ones ces ses 268 99 537 

Ontario. . 28,251 11,365 71,749 
Arnprior 52 18 395 
Barrie.... 405 55 687 
Belleville. . sek 266 51 587 
IBYACCDVICLE: sleet ce.ctels ve erecs« 131 47 312 
BVA UON GE Fare'e.ep eis ore oteis.s 116 15 233 

RIES TATCLON Gore deteiereie aye siete tiers ova 407 61 1,580 
Brockvillos ene Goes doseeen ye 98 15 249 
Carleton Place.............. 30 8 97 
CHAGRIN T Sous s,s «-Wiactes oes 606 317 979 
COODOUT Be Casein son's da nara se ott 115 7 294 
Mollang woo dina: «ges tee ene 129 27 269 
GTN WH ris teat n wicisiats cleseisiatele 509 95 991 
ROLE POLLO tial ereteinie’s oe = oases 25 56 125 
ROLE MARCOS oats cleciclelctere pelts 113 37 210 
Won bayy WAM GH vic ocic.c veisteces 439 71 925 
Galtivoviene soaitescegeteeen 195 126 593 
CQBRARO QUO denies ou ccd tases 60 3 161 
Oderigh’®, jews ys. cee sua res 52 47 110 
UUELID TSS. crcisttaisis s/s stele vidi 100 57 463 
ELAMIUFONG «crete ainalers sisicinels oie 1,530 456 5,411 
HAWKESDUTVS fo sais ecieceieie ce 51 153 350 
MR POrROLU.T, cistetete nisitietaosciale.c83°8 209 21 362 
WSHUSKASID Pelee siccuesicneniers 527 476 223 
WROHOLD 9 in:c' efeittcieinicisiaicsiuivia sels 28 18 239 
ACIP SUON vv ccsie cicie sivicicicretiee 536 124 960 
Kirkland Lake.............. 303 250 365 
Kitchener-Waterloo.,....... 360 107 1,330 
LEAMINgtOn sh. oo cc ceccssbeces 54 12 593 
AN CLBSY octets tneisissinaiaieie hele 114 17 366 
PASLOWOL ic) tatate dob aida’ Satta, 39 22 149 
HODGON sini antics Gade Once wn 1,580 1,442 3,398 
Madan Stet denis ssc heer cloaca 99 20 345 
INSTANGE Sols sedis. cwsivie alee ces 33 15 153 
New. Toronto sean cleisiosss'ciesolne 401 53 1, 233 
Niagara Pallas... ciiasteelnes 338 73 1,108 
North Bay .csess +. ctinwaceee 641 97 1,074 
MUITIE sie cdrattete risa te ciate bets 178 23 434 
CISTI A Wasi Fie rtittetsieintys cia ty recs 287 65 5,261 
OAWA Ie ctemaonse sacneetes 2,054 772 2,755 
Owen Sound. 2, 5..0605<cle see 154 36 668 
PATTY HOUNG claciloy:c sissies see 44 2 115 
Remi brokes seteerins.cae siete sere 339 186 609 
LY UL OR ARE OO aOe Bee Gee 81 60 181 
Peterborough’ fe... .sesseae sc 215 12 979 
ICUON Se Weeieniinats casi eu sales 33 2 130 
Ore ALbhur icine. +o decutircos 1,900 489 1,149 
Port COlbOrm@s: sues. ce nas ots 65 40 231 
PPREBCOLU Ceo ntee taxes ta bbe cieee 195 15 402 
RGUITOW Te oes scceeekentnes 111 9 212 
SESMUATOATINGG.. 6.0.ce5 ccc e 475 77 1,563 
PSD LOTR of clas nie c dio cls's'e wjn'e 205 a2 536 
MEENA Gere Seah asia cits sae ss 303 76 682 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 399 120 569 
PMICOG pce weisienls este sa'iw’einnets 98 45 307 
Sioux Lookout..............- 140 25 206 
Sriichis’ Ballsiice, Jcsees sas 52 17 173 
RURALOTG Speen sea celsy wes are 122 36 327 
PearZeoN PAUS. Svcs oe seele es 91 271 
BUGDULY e0s Feics esse eee cacee 854 874 1,349 
RE SAATINIEIS S's other's plainiaisie tiv alee € 472 414 661 
BUT ONO atets caigjeio'evs siete a vikiere ee 6,896 3,384 18, 262 
PRPEQILON Sele cicistelerpie a's osca: cee eld 1 51 
WHRMICOrtOM, sce tiis is cesies dees ols 47 18 208 
WSR CODULE Nice acisienies cele oe’ 143 6 542 
IWUSINEG etic crcrelewte sities cta'e'o.aele 256 35 897 
WESTON Keicteece ns nissnve ses 232 133 568 
Windsor..... Sra eone sou, Tee 873 280 3,696 
WVGOUSTOGK sdeisleieh sie cela cels,0.0:0 109 50 374 
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Referred 


to 


592 
289 
255 
207 


28,936 
338 
458 


Applicants 
Unplaced 
Placements Unplaced| as at 
——_———————] end of | Dee. 20, 
vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1951 

257 70 2,602 3,478 
242 2 271 274 
218 7 1,136 1,367 
153 12 962 a4 
18,109 3,898 75,173 86,710 
384 2 110 193 
353 30 479 622 
141 57 537 661 
JOLY | cae eee o 339 418 
89 17 209 256 
293 49 1,952 2,012 
83 12 220 262 
20" | Bantiehsaw 189 275 
263 53 1,062 1,367 
93 17 346 475 
75 30 401 402 
357 97 937 1,300 
16 4 187 208 
108 3 146 132 
455 39 553 829 
78 5 912 997 
29 28 173 184 
25 3 119 172 
68 1 844 1,072 
802 414 6,721 6,944 
24 12 373 588 
198 2 263 372 
149 1 106 98 
30 5 245 243 
445 53 668 750 
167 16 340 310 
269 53 1,632 1,886 
34 6 692 934 
69 28 396 428 
OBI, Seee as ose 155 188 
812 222 2,844 3,678 
78 7 379 ‘750 
biel en eyanenee 185 296 
292 15 1,315 1,582 
239 41 1,076 1,110 
463 211 390 630 
129 53 456 549 
169 104 5,823 2,441 
1,050 288 1,973 2,498 
118 37 803 1,101 
CT coe neice 86 278 
199 12 495 512 
57 20 164 225 
192 10 1,240 1,517 
28 3 152 279 
1,319 20 578 959 
36 2 341 433 
V7A | saenewatee s 431 526 
104 5 285 279 
302 55 2,012 2,334 
143 20 461 436 
280 26 801 1,569 
349 43 469 520 
68 1 333 435 
105 11 66 53 
33 5 192 230 
65 35 390 506 
6 14 247 258 
518 144 736 893 
387 68 538 486 
4,007 1,072 19,567 24,440 
122 475 595 
Titel bole onerg 248 345 
55 78 571 708 
155 70 1,161 1,269 
148 550 674 
387 139 5,738 6,393 
75 24 301 345 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 2 TO NOVEMBER 29, 1951; UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS AS AT DECEMBER 20, 1951—Concluded 


Source; U.I.C. 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- ; Unplaced 
Office Reported Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced ri at 
during end of during to —______—_—_——| end of | Dec. 20, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
WESMILODATE pe jas aes iis seas 7,319 3,772 12,322 6,759 2,689 1,338 11,773 14,210 
Brandon : 429 201 746 448 305 29 559 684 
Dauphin 212 195 325 117 60 11 297 420 
Flin Flon 189 83 191 152 128 10 107 103 
176 78 379 159 114 3 334 464 
The Pas 295 184 139 114 L6G" ll screm aceon 48 57 
Winnipeg 6,018 3,031 10,542 5,769 1,913 1, 285 10, 428 12,482 
Saskatchewan..............- 3,020 922 6,780 3,400 1,897 588 5,173 6,712 
Matovallseteier tis sca ces. =. 7 166 112 65 3 119 168 
MOORE JAW oinct cas bieacds sen 427 154 855 490 341 45 535 650 
North Battleford............ 76 36 210 80 57 3 245 385 
Prince Alberta aise ckeees «2 230 37 749 317 165 32 711 836 
FREGING FP ois .cias cs caisice nies oe 1,197 279 2,164 1, 260 668 340 1,177 1,566 
PBA LOON says clsle'sieis sieisislasie's'« 633 212 1,712 760 364 151 1,601 1,877 
Biwi bh CURreht. velvaeas aces 118 45 262 142 1 a reese 217 342 
Teachers’ Office (a)......... 26 46 8 27 Dla RR Bn ar 9 5 
WOU DENT icc acdines dense cw asive 92 41 170 78 53 7 120 169 
BVGrictOrs vee Cases ses vane 151 65 484 134 78 vi 439 714 
AID OPER Se ceice tie ects cccces nes. 7,915 2,530 12,213 8,505 5,031 1,000 8,557 9,943 
SIAITINODGncn dereiy ons sis.e'e's\o bles 112 169 162 100 LOG Sl a hare aitese 148 155 
GARITAIY .. oaiaigd ccs wicslen'es sale 2,640 556 4,418 3,272 1,672 486 3,369 3,670 
IDrimhauenwens vetceul ears 100 20 163 116 OF, Nanmanimces: 136 140 
Edmonton. Ne 3,425 845 5,711 3,818 2,131 482 3,653 4,352 
DBL BON cate na sleie se hsoleiecael es eA 588 229 429 450 B38 bl lertasine ee 83 70 
GSE DTIC FOr toe sate aon sie 662 492 750 488 363 32 596 947 
Medicine, Hat. 0660. secs 0 0s 119 86 365 146 Say |s-utentn ae 381 410 
96205 et Deo aR SIS ONGC: 152 78 204 112 (is ig BGR oBS 181 189 
VW ELIOWENUG!: cies ames 50% ares 117 55 11 3 ff Ven Paes tie 10 10 
British Columbia............ 6,756 1,467 25,133 7,718 4,737 792 31,178 37,277 
Ghilliwe okie. ses asisapcoemnse 147 36 549 187 111 19 780 1,536 
COUT COUN. feat ostige see yes es 127 69 318 165 117 11 239 604 
Cranbrook ees cciytees arin 88 10 200 99 CBT lianas conaae 170 287 d 
Dawson Creek..........0+56 247 23 319 258 DAS Rel Mai A ete 60 108 
Duncan’ oscientvanse sss actes's 202 20 323 254 178 9 335 471 
starnOODSS cegisieiatet> Sala a) oieieiels 162 30 280 154 TAT o Vee nogatee 218 324 
Geli Tisk Sacre vate cinisikie ae betas 47 8 618 52 38 2 788 1,058 
INSHRIMOs estos <4 2s ee 174 14 423 177 133 26 514 774 
WelBO0s 5 Seicad =ccnseneininian 154 35 357 168 126 9 249 573 
New Westminster..........- 469 60 3,190 532 326 124 4,519 5,133 
MGNtiCtON was. seceueh consis. 136 6 563 147 81 45 579 1,236 
Port: Alberts ¢ cscs st... «0 see 141 14 321 189 122 10 280 418 
wae ers we aersis 579 93 898 543 441 22 602 593 
177 40 519 174 170m eoeeecees 585 643 
72 12 134 99 76 4 44 79 
122 33 336 144 85 315 475 
2,834 685 13, 139 3,400 1,665 386 17,838 19, 608 
2 29 531 80 54 6 521 810 
598 207 1,949 787 414 111 2,454 2,426 
188 43 166 109 1267 |eoensw se 88 121 


86,894 41,847 | 197,384 87,657 52,745 10,787 | 209,904 | 256,135 
61,779 32,368 | 140,851 58, 688 37,972 6,430 | 140,057 | 185,480 
25,115 9,479 56,533 28,969 14,773 4,357 69,847 70, 655 


(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1941-1951 
Year Applications - Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

AGATA ccnscieills Ce tiare maa elet ots ise eaaae? 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
1 OR ae ee ena pecan Panacea seocee 1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
TS Bach Aen Ser aac eAeOAe OPES ABER oN 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
Nd tie te eetaiaiesiaie aie c hrarelstein! sisjere Mearetehs 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
SQA ePrice aera eipiarets nia tictotrois ass ersis sarees 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
NOQIGS, Prociees Ribssteraseis,ce caterers sisters inate eters 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
AOA Trae tae ctarhstctns Bisisie teen aroun eis eect 1,189,646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
TQAB SE BoM ee etek ors ohoes cise aeeineeine 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
rs Satan: Secdlcts oes acleies Meise aie eos 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 

Pedals cca eaec te ake bute aile ene ate 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
1981 (4Beweekka)e sissicteck <.atenasieinis nian sera 1,379,450 572,680 | 1,952,130 610,753 242,621 853,374 


EEE —  —_——_ SSS 


E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Number Month of November, 1951 
Provi aN! Numb Numb 
rovince enefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days eens 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 

Month* Benefit Paid a 

$ 
ING WTO UN LUN OMe so isre Sas ale ere cavers. aiatn er iate avai ole cists Sfete aie ©. ote ratetetste raters 703 527 17,443 45,881 
Prmce Ledward Meland 7s. c.scsee ane cdee os. oeh octswna ste ste ccireene we 439 258 7,396 16,525 
IN GW BCOUIAE. Gi dincsislacetes eemecianc tin tees b Sot heh sige ements ae 4,410 2,512 95,281 245, 005 
ING THs WhO esa teh cede bare Roe ee once te ence eer ere 3,613 2,178 70,182 178,663 
(ETE GS Oh GIN cl 8 SR eet SOP a i ga a = a Tk Goa 30,714 20,525 681,753 1,615, 468 
Ontario Pa aieiatn anes ieie'h N sles patina. si aleig ba ele’ sincere vieleMeenla tec ale’s teem aie eis eee 34,389 24,342 699, 764 1,785,925 
MVESEIREODEL sb a'taie cies clara. « ca ce Nad one etny oie els Deateiel ake chen nate oh era 5,241 3,678 105, 478 260,940 
RAS KUCONO WAI oxi och sae cclesias Ohion miners cas tee ac elaie eetetete ateinteae 1,789 1,327 32,591 80,585 
PNUD ORES oe sicfsi oct dash gait woind Toe vide sacs died ae oe caiman ts See ene 2,997 2,410 60,138 156,996 
ssi COL UTE DIG sio's «iccaihaeie ete s daa tee tees bie ees ta meee 13,216 10,104 263,397 721,478 
pbotal, (Canada, November, 1951:.......ce ce necen ooh cleeeeeeieee 97,511 67, 861 2,033, 423 5,107,466 
hovel, anada, Ootoaber 1912 acsc nb amiepmina ants niece nome 72,267 46,102 1,567,172 3,901,854 
otal, Canada, November, -1950\.;.... 22. <ccsseteeacneeesetscts 79,052 49,532 | 1,781,566 4,184,103 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
NOVEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


oooOOOoee—e—==S=oeaeaeaSaS===aeeaeaeaeeeeeeeeoooeeeee 


6 Days 
Province and Sex Toran and x ae 13-24 25-48 49-72 4 ae 
aden ays days days days car 
i os Witla WJ aes EE wie jeans Ge 
Newfoundland..........--+++ FE ee 1,718 545 142 272 370 199 190 
Mal 1,631 523 133 261 356 187 171 
87 22 9 11 14 12 19 
678 232 107 111 119 34 75 
536 215 94 78 85 19 50 
142 17 13 33 34 15 43 
7,562 2,344 840 1,140 1,387 685 1,166 
6,418 2,129 709 948 1,137 546 949 
1,144 215 131 192 250 139 217 
6,570 1,921 779 1,316 1,225 452 877 
5,176 1,663 664 1,064 831 321 633 
1,394 258 115 252 394 131 244 
61,475 18,846 7,466 10, 236 11,425 5,978 7,524 
37,113 13,037 4,661 6,225 6,303 3,004 3,883 
24,362 5,809 2,805 4,011 5,122 2,974 3,641 
67, 658 24,114 11,702 10,616 9,805 4,693 6,728 
45,776 17,661 8,765 7,016 5, 968 2,546 3,820 
21,882 6,453 2,937 3,600 3,837 2,147 2,908 
8,676 3,041 1,066 1,592 1,277 584 1,116 
5,765 2,213 768 1,158 705 280 641 
2,911 828 298 434 572 304 475 
3,356 1,342 497 642 363 180 332 
2,597 1,138 402 526 231 95 205 
759 204 95 116 132 85 127 
5,980 2,621 647 1,089 736 287 600 
4,650 2,193 515 870 491 177 404 
1,330 428 132 219 245 110 196 
23,160 7,844 2,729 5,010 3,733 1,570 2,274 
17,575 6,241 2,111 3,872 2,717 1,059 1,575 
5,585 1,603 618 1,138 1,016 611 699 


186, 833 62,850 25,975 32,024 30,440 14, 662 20,882 
127, 237 47,013 18, 822 22,018 18,824 8,234 12,326 
59,596 15,837 7,153 10,006 11,616 6,428 8,556 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
NOVEMBER, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Se a rn 


x Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous SRS) 


Province a a ea al 


Total | Entitled Not f 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 


of Benefit |to Benefit 
os a ae eee Kad eee! [eb hae ll ieee Bien eee 
Newfoundland......... 1, 233 1,066 167 911 564 347 614 
Prince Edward Island. 518 379 139 399 320 79 186 
Nova Scotia.......+-- 4,514 2,897 1,617 4,008 3,149 859 1,258 
New Brunswick.......-..-++ 3,640 2,385 1,255 3,197 2,556 641 1,040 
Quebec........eeeeeeeeereece 36, 444 24,373 12,071 32,898 26, 692 6, 206 10,278 
Ontario: .....eceene Ver neteeene 45, 836 32,671 13,165 38,315 30,874 7,441 15,020 
Manitoba.........-+s-ee0+ eves 6, 258 4,294 1,964 5,980 4,741 1,239 1,022 
Saskatchewan...........-+ aecink 2,865 2,070 795 2,430 1,809 621 7 
Alberta........ss0000. Pero ang 4,602 3,171 1,431 4,131 3,212 919 1,394 
British Columbia.....-.+-+eeeeeereee wasbts 16,693 10,547 6,146 15,566 12,188 3,378 4,267 
Total Canada, November, 1951....... 122, 603 } 83,853 38,750 107, 835 2 86, 105 21,730 35, 858 
Total Canada, October, 1951.......-- 82,902 53,104 29,798 77,358 61,172 16,186 21,090 
Total Canada, November, 1950......- 93,016 58,012 35,004 82,319 64,562 17,757 26, 623 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 11,001. 2In addition, 10,761 revised claims were disposed of. 

Of these, 977 were special requests not granted, and 896 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,408 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Cumulative 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November,| November Total for 

1951 1 19502 | _,Current 
Fiscal Year 
Gilaims Disallowed ..cc'sc decile atetsd oie 501s ca eieiele eer cos Sale Sivis als Siasaler shee aaersterg pia e tes 10,553 8,854 31,061 

Claimants Disqualified t 

Not wnemployed 5. Genn coe os sy ccelecsse sate itis <dlaiars eebtete alaats Crepe aeteaneatia fore stele 3,997 2,472 20,489 
‘Not capable of and not available for work.............ceeseeeeeee eens . 1,051 1,225 5,106 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute. . , 243 193 1,135 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity io Work. Ao. eetae. . 799 1,058 4,684 
Diascharfed for Misconduct. cccels.c<esu% wale vcre's tales vistelels oielahereinie Metehs\sls/eiFiw' 5 721 653 2,661 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............eeee eee e eee eeee 5,092 4,669 18,365 
Other TeASONS: Fcc boo iace vies oslo bis.c'e oh he Seniesa scaiblats oe) Scepiaie alatal Ser elemeatens erelers 2,388 8,063 9,583 
Tobe) is sincasclerate afare.ain:o lp date on visio sale ote sis sata aya Wiate tere ole a nial seal eee Eels otetete 24,844 27,187 93, 084 


1 Includes 3,114 revised claims, disqualified. 
21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 
8 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
BI5O— October... cis .'-ch-cuis eles eng peuivieie ab c.nioje Giieletale's ele Gislele amctotalelelem late raines 2,724,000 2,644,700 79,300 
November ora: tees vcscivachiebiton sciatic cee steel faeces oe eae 2,745,000 2,654, 700 90,300 
MI ECEMD OL? v5.0 oor, cstctere eaters CGI Ge tare cle thee alo eee lave te eae eae eRe omer 2,797,000 2,672,200 124, 800 
LOTTE CC yt a ee ak Sock See MAE TC OMARBANEL 5 iy aeeC os dos _ 2,811,000 2,620,900 190, 1002 
ERGY UAL. .4 cicin ares Custrots oreiee otiele oie’ a dere etnies aise Ac aisatecelis ea Graeme 2,817,000 2,569, 400 247, 6002 
Marche ch: 2 dees Onn ooculeu uate «+ ntulernivie sicko t ae eine ties eens oes 2,812,000 2,568, 200 243, 8002 
PAYED are check she’s 1 Sraltrarataj dhe wanys aatetoleci cesta de cfm cletriaate-otacle ee iieteet are Reece 2,814,000 2,587,500 226, 5002 
IM ays Ga aieisye'c <larhaiss ogc bnteis brelnism-arclwnie oletloieiaaieiete « wte eta ates oerchealem ins 2,758,000 2,621,200 136, 800 
TUNES, crite cadieslebametacciseeweiees 2,776,000 2,687,100 88,900 
TG oa the cis nlorcie oe cian natele ma pate orotate 2,823,000 2,736,500 86,500 
dNTP ee ane RN REET ae AMRIT AER a Str TEE CLC 2,832,000 2,748,100 83,900 
September 2,840,000 2,759,100 80,900 
OREODER TIC evs os ace so o'sleietis Vise catettlaw oie o eee teen soe ele on eee 2,858,000 2,774,900 83,100 


1 Ordinary claimants on the live Unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month, 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Rae eed fap 
_ since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
Auvust Total Food Rent ae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) 
O14 artes arcana gical | tise slersicisds 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69°6 
BO2O UE Sorc eian'oire Viele of dvisieie sicpr'es 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
IGSS weedasuawak ene te| lecmet cass 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
NGOS oe Voce csiva uf ate che cmee:s 101-5 100-6 103-8 101+2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
Bea carscem sie aieatnes 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
SOTO i viacek cchecnets 22°6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
EY OR Page eC 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
OE Pigs SSH OCI 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
TE TS Sine Baie oie POOen 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
MANHALVisl.larciaiciiieisiv< 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
IP ORLUATY:<c.c1s os \cie see 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130°8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
MarGhioees tae veins 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
MATA SE cere cisieic ernie sie 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
IM SWe aoe cte-garcls ours ole 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
SUNG ee cieiciciacicipis cieate 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
PUL Vn tes eek ees ec seic< 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
ANGUBE st cce ote’. ecises 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
GEO GEN. ook te. cine 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134+1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
WANUSTY ca. cos ciccn ene 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
MEDTUATY saciclesiee\es'e 60°3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
MANO Css cstels cccaye oie 62-4 163-7 204-0 132°7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
PADTIUAS reciecons cnleas 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132°3 186-2 
Shania Pisp'e a'e's'eva's 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180°8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
PUNO Mewecces sence 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
lve acseasatbiecss 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PAURUSE. coer ens selec « 67-2 168-5 216+7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192+4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194°3 
Ootober ss. b.5.% acens 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170°7 218-6 136+4 140:6 184-5 174:8 133-4 195-1 
December.........- 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
JANUTY once wcy ese cee 71-1 172-5 220-2 136°4 141°5 187-1 179°8 135-8 197-3 
WEDTUATY.-.- reece ee 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
March Sshir bisTase/b'e ee ere 78°3 179-7 233-9 137°6 146-5 196°3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
yobs Fate e ePIC 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
MEOW Solas isteeisee he's 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
SpE rete gees asia slo 82-6 184+1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Devin ccnick cscs cents 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
PANIZUS Usive's 9 case sie cee 87-4 188-9 251°4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 2511 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
RORCODER ee ecircesenes 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250+2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.......... 89-6 191- 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
January..... Ris tavsitaje 90-0 191°5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
ft Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1951 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ll. 2 eee eee 
oo oeoeQwonoooaooannaa0S000S066S0—OS=~aoO0O0OSS—wa>»—=w=on=_—=m—— 


Food 


Rent 


Fuel 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 

Dee. 1, Nov. 1 D 

1950 1951 1 
St. John’s. Nfld.(1).].........- 103-2 
RO eT SS 159-0 179-4 
Saint John.......... 167°6 185-6 
Montreal............ 175-3 197-4 
EU DYONCObs cast os ciaciece 167-2 186-5 
Winnipeg............ 166-2 183-0 
Saskatoon.......... 169-6 187-5 
Edmonton.........- 166-4 182-3 
Vancouver.........- 172-6 192-0 


257°5 
257: 


131-9 


169-2 


Home 
Clothing | Furnish: 
Services 

105-7 101-2 
229-3 184-1 
236-7 193-9 
201-7 206-1 
215-9 195-3 
211-8 203-7 
223-5 207 +2 
224-5 193-9 
227-2 192-9 


ee ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


() St.John’s Index on the base June 1951-100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*Commodities 
Beef, sirloin steak.........-csseseeeees lb. 
Beef, round steak.........0ccccseccees lb. 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime..........- lb. 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 
Beef, stewing, boneless............++-+- lb. 
Veal, front roll, boneless...........++- lb. 
Lamb, leg roast... :..cccceccccceesees lb. 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut...........- lb. 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 


Lard, pure, package.........-.+-+e+++- lb. 


Shortening, package.. lb. 
Begs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton...... me 
fe Oa We A A Sor Oe ek io qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints............+- lb 
Cheese, plain, mild, 3 lb.........-.-+- pkg 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped...,...... lb. 
Flour, all purpose,.........-eeeseeeee: lb. 
Rolled oats, package..........-++-+00: lb. 
Corn flakes, 8 oz....... pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 2} tin 
PCAS; 20 OSs. vcs coors : tin 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 02.......-++++ tin 
BANS TY Sek ceed wakink sas seiececed ese lb. 
Onions, cooking.......csscessseceesess lb. 
Potatoes, No. I, table...........-+05- 10 lbs. 
Prunes, bulk or in bag........-..++++- lb. 
Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag....... lb. 
Oranges, California. .........-.+.0009 doz. 
POTIONS s ciieieisinis cov acicoceccesciedise sve 4 doz. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02......+.+++++++> jar 
Peaches, 15 02......-+.eseeeeeeererees tin 
Marmalade, Orange, 16, 02........+++- jar 
Corn Syrup, 2 Ib...... 2.0 see e eee eeees tin 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... Ib. 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.... lb. 
Coffee, medium quality in bag........ lb. 
Tea, black 3 Ib.......ccceeseeeeeeees pkg. 


* Description and units of sale apply to December 1951 prices. 


Dec. 
1941 


Dec. 
1946 


Dec. 
1949 


Nov. 
1951 


Dec. 


| | | | | 


MOTH CHOUIRoO Waco 


AOCOD SCANonH NNWAHAGD NONOALO Nwowow 
F 


mone | 
SOnNwo ASeoy 


wnmnmrnp wwnwrwdo 


_ 
SS eR 

oo Cw wo oo 
: Sete hes aMce se ce 
No CDBKHONO FO 
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Beef 
z 2s ei 
Locality ‘ : El Fa) a4 2 3 
go19 (Sk ae 2 
e4| 24 | 2s | £3 | 24 
23 85 | oo | 3s ZS 
z i= Pe a Fe i] oa H = i=" 
ae cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | ets 
Bee eer ercar ac ata. coeiees ity Aa, 00-4 | 76-6 
Bae Chariveetowsee eee Lee: 107-5 | 95-0| 85-5 | 73-5] 67-0 
Noe i eitex. GoOgre Ghar aAcnnotanooadns 112-3 | 105-5 95: i 79 1 80-6 
AS ONC Vinetanvarsinslstern inte 2/4, oiaeleates 112-6 | 102-7 90-0 79-8 78:1 
New Brunswick— a 
= MONCLOM Ae cinictosteisec cinteste s s/eteisin sg (= 109-3 | 101-0 | 94-1] 77-2] 75-2 
G—Saint JOM. ascccs-< sleet spre ee 109-4 | 99-7 92-5 76-1 771 
Quebec— 
Ga CHICOUMIM Asie mice safe sisieie sialeioy <b alaie 180-7 | 123-3) 98-3] 78-3] 70-2 
S— Montreal... is) csics'oeaelejele eels siarsiere 115-5 | 108-9 | 99-8 77-0 74-9 
S—QUCDEC., 5). cts;0 sie ciseioriehias wacie ces 107-2 | 103-1 | 88-9 69 *8| 67-8 
LQ—Sherbrooke ss cicicc «/cnrcie sz c/n c/o aeimie’e 108-6 | 106-6 | 94:2] 73-4] 72-6 
RE ——SOPEL cree -a als! sseinicy catsieleic stsieis ete sie sie 110-0 | 105-2 | 94:3 72:0 66-2 
PZ —— a Drees RAVES cnc soietes sie ios ole elets 121-0 | 107-1} 87-8 69-9 64-5 
Ontario— 
hS——COIMWall . 2. cis05 sista cic ne csis'stiniee's 95-2 | 94-7] 95:8] 75:0] 77-3 
14—Fort William A niGOnE sudUtt mo: 102-4 | 99-2 92: ff 80-4 , 80-0 
ED —-TEAIMINCON spe eves s cite neste case wee 105-6 | 101-6 | 98-8 82:7 80-6 
RG DONGONY...5 vieidisieiaciets seivierete «wise ote 104-5 | 102-8 | 96-5 81-3 79-9 
Ries NOTED BBY s\e.caiesecessceese acevo 99-0 | 98-3] 94-0 80-2 76-7 
Hae) GUAWE cts vibrate Anieice oc eaictos nie tee 107-7 | 104-8 | 100-0 | 84-0] 79-2 
£9—SaultiSte:. Marie. ... 2... saeccecee 105-4 | 104-1 | 88-0] 79-4] 82-5 
Aer SLG DULY b tieiatets- ica thin «mic conietstere nie 97-4} 96-4] 90-8 76-8 77-9 
bebe EIMIDINIG, Gioield atone averd ssottt s.e iets Vise 105-9 | 103-6 | 96-3] 81-1] 79-3. 
ee LOLONUG a, 0:9 'eislzidta anc sie vloinio.e Hele ove 104-8 | 100-6 | 100-7 | 82-7] 78-1 
Ra WOANUBOTS & o's tetisiwinele vine vies erte viele 99-2 | 96-3} 92-8 79-2 81-0 
Manitoba— 
ZA BTANGON ses vrstion's sje tose ones venes 102-5 | 95-5 | 100-0 ]....... 72-2 
B= BWAONIDER suisse s sisclossiewesie seas 101-1 | 95:7] 98-3} 77-6) 76-1 
Saskatchewan— 
BO AMOORO!I BWissis cisif> a ctesies clejels sae -10s 96-9 | 93-1] 91-9] 78-0} 75-4 
ia = TROND Ss see alee acs'e ae wale oaele's oh 97-2 | 92-8] 91-8 76-5 75-8 
DE—BASKALOOWS selices niedeves ie races 96-1} 92-7] 91-0 7A: O| 78-1 
Alberta— 
COSC AIPATY 2). tale gicireicdeiisiele cloveis'e aoe 102-8 | 97-0} 101-1] 84-1] 76-8 
SO PIT AMN ROUGE te a ctels sala siein sic otis s s's's 95-6 | 95-0] 93-8 76 -6 | 71-6 
DI—THAMONtON. Sve eeeiviceccssclclees 97-4] 91-6] 93-8 69-6 72:7 
British Columbia— a 
82—Prince Rupert.........sesesssseee 113-3 | 106-7 | 103-3 | 80-0] 78-3 
ico— Tras e, tebe ace aie te cet ens series 111-4 | 105-0 ]....... 81-2 81-8 
117-3 | 103-5 | 107-6 | 88-8] 83-4 
119-2 | 108-0 | 107-8 | 81-5] 85-8 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Veal, front roll (boneless), 
per lb. 


° 
B 


ec eccerlerccons 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 


° 
& 


Pork 
elie 
ie ad 
oo So 
ga | 4 
Ea oy 
3). 
#5 | 38 
32) a8 

fo} - 
as | 8 
~ i) 
i) & 
cts. cts. 
83-8 | 79-4 
59-0 | 52-2 
c 
63-0 | 49-6 
66-5 | 52-5 
67-0 | 52-0 
66-7 | 52-8 
64:6 | 58-7 
61:9 | 48-2 
56-6 | 47-1 
64:0 | 50-9 
60-7 | 50-9 
59-7 48-7 
58-4 | 49-7 
G4 Cu Rare 
63-2 | 46-0 
63-1 45-7 
a 
65-6 | 52-2 
62-1 48-7 
67-0 | 52°6 
d 
62-1 56-0 
64-6 | 50-8 
60-5 | 48-5 
62-8 | 46-7 
Gem) ene ae 
d 
55-7 | 52°5 
66:0 | 52-7 
66-8 | 56-8 
d 
58-4 | 52-9 
d 
64-1] 59-8 
65-8 | 55-3 
62-2 | 50-4 
73°3 | 67-7 
d 
74:8 | 63-2 
d 5 
72-6 | 55-8 
72°81 56:2 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind off, per lb. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 
id ccc thc dS ————————————— 


hs £ 
Sg ped ea ae MY 
Locality & & 7 8 ze ag =f 2 3 . 
a) 212% a PP i ieee og de ed Wail 2 
- - Ss “= i=} =] ay 
si|uh|S2| 4/2 |S5/ 23/2 |e.| 88 
a6 |as| 68) Slo | op | Se| 48] 41] a5 
ds|5s| 63 | 42 | 22] 88 | 32] #8) a8] 22 
ye ma} sm a 3 iS By lio lees 
wr EE fa Ba a |5 Bl Reed coat en 
cts. cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— h 
I—Btl JODW' Se sci sivc cece vereccveen 39°8 S2eOU ee ake 11:3 8-7 15-5 20-3 
P.E.1.— 
2—CharlottetOwN.....seseeeeseeeees 11-3 8-2} 12-2 18-7 
Nova Scotia— 
S—Hallifax...ccvcesccccsvesssscecers 12-0 8-2 14-2 18-3 
4—Sydney......s-eeeeeceecercsrecee 12-8 8-4 13-6 18-9 
New Brunswick— 
= MONCtOM ss ve grcicciscccpiececsesse sinc . . 12-0 8-4 14-3 18-4 
Ba Same sOUN  alacereng ns wince cinis/- sr’ 12-7 8-1] 13-8 18-5 
Quebec— 
FeO HIGOULIA ss ne cleatscisisic es © « nisieisisie 13-6 Ty Bl eS oe 18-7 
S—Montreal....ccccsesecccresescvuns 12-0 7:4 13-2 17-0 
Q—Quebec........eeeeeceeccecereces 11-5 7-5 | 13-6 17-5 
10—Sherbrooke.........-+sseseeeeess 11-6 8-0} 13-5 17-8 
TE—BOTOL; 6 cpracccsdeccnerceencevenss 12-0 7:7 13-6 16-9 
12—Three Rivers.........ceeeseseees 10-7 7-5 | 13-8 16-8 
Ontario— 
13—Cormwall.......sccscsccessscaces: : : : : 10-7 7-5 13-5 17-8 
14—Fort William. ............-++++- : 34- . . 12-7 7-3] 12-5 18-3 
g 
15—Hamilton......cecccccvccnseseres : . . . : 11:3 7:7 13-4 16-9 
T6—LONGON. Jo .sc cc sicc cs ressacncecens : : . . 11-3 7:8 13-5 17-2 
17—North Bay .....c<--.ccccccescens . . : . 12-0 7-9) 14:5 17-8 
TB—OtAWA, 60. ccc cccscccccecscccness : . . : 12-0 7:8 13°5 17-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie........-+eeeeeee : . : . 13-3 7:8 13- 18-1 
2Q0—Sudbury......-ceececesereccecees . : : : 12-0 8-0} 14-0 18-0 
QI—Timmins. .....ccececececcccecees . : . 12-0 8-0 13: 18-2 
OP TOLONtO tT eaiisss cae cvs eens sass . . 11-3 7-6 | 12-8 17-2 
93—WindSOFr. ....-cececcccccecscrere . 11:3 7-9 | 18- 17-1 
Manitoba— 
94—Brandon.......cscccsseeesseeses® . 12-4 7:6 12-8 17-6 
25—Winhipeg.....-..eeeececeeeeserces : 14-0 7-1] 12:3 17-5 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw.....-.+--cersseceecee . 12-8 7-2 | 12:3 17-5 
De -RORINA se. v ass rsh fe eisncie stoic sine.niels . 12-8 7-4 | 12-7 18-6 
28—SaskatOon.....cseceeeeecscereres : 12-0 7-1] 12-3 16-7 
Alberta— 
QO—Calgary..e..ceccceccnvcccceecses 12-8 7-3 | 12-6 17-9 
g 
30—Drumheller........--+eeeeeeereee : . 12-8 7-7) 13-2 17-9 
: 4 
31—Edmonton........cseeeeceseeees . . 12-0 7-2 | 12-3 17-5 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert......++s+eeeeereres . 15-0 8-4 | 13-7 18-9 
Home T Alles icnc wa eeincisaaisls b's «ons onis 16-0 7-7 | 12°5 18-4 
34—Vancouver......scssecersececeees 14-9 7-4) 11-8 17-1 
me i= IGUOTIE aracecnoieiaiovalnin ninrexsie.c/a:n,0e:e(alee 11-9 17-4 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES FOR STAPLE 


ouRCcE: Dominion 


Canned . a : 
Vegetables ‘ o 2p as a Sy 
5 | Bete Pa 
By 3 8 g ik) a -8 
Zo & oss (O UN bert | ce yl eer oe to Bes 
Locality at eran re a= 3 3 = 53 5 ce ae Bg 
a8 See S ro) 4202/5 gel Se | S8.] ee 
ge §/g°8) 88) 8 13 idgp| C8 | es | Fe 
sss| go /58e}] Ps |] oa | 82 | Gs | eS"! 8] ae | BE 
@oel| en | gocl ea lone sy | 3o Soe] Be (hota de 
Bee] $2) 8sx| #2 | 28 | $8] 28 aes) 28) 8a) ge 
H Ay iS) [aa} (o) Ay my ion} (o) 4 5 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— Lae 
t—SiJObn Ss casccccstetesas 29-6 23-1 24-2 13-9 10-7 50-0 28-2 28-5 49 Seen ee 63-6 
P.E.1.— k 
2—Charlottetown........... 27-7 22-0 22-2 15-0 9-3 AS BAN, Scrarets 28-2 46-5 36-0 55-7 
Nova Scotia— 
S= tialifas. Go... srs sake 28-4 21-5 21-3 16-1 9-9 61-6 28-1 aks 38-1 28-8 54-4 
i e 
A ANCA V ysere nw tteaiinerctetas 28-7 21-1 21-3 14-2 8-6 56-2 33°3 26-2 39-0 32°5 55-2 
New Brunswick— k 
5—Moncton...........ccce0s 27-9 20-6 19-6 14-6 9-7 49-8 28-8 “et 43-2 31-7 54-4 
G—Raint John. d2.-ctewocche 29-2 | 20-9 19-8 15:5 9-6 | 51-8 | 28-5] 28-1] 41-4 | 29-5 54-6 
Quebec— | 
7—Chicoutimi............... 29°2 22-5 PAGS 3a er 11-8 57-5 fe ae 45-9 30-1 61-3 
S——Montreal’s..<.s0cts cassie fee 27-3 19-0 19-9 15-1 9-7 54:3 29-6 24-3 36-9 24-7 52-7 
G=QUBDECrsctasicoe ce me cectess 29-5 | 20-8 18-1 14-1 10-3 | 50-5 | 27-9] 26-9 | 36-6] 28-3 55-8 
n 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 28-6 | 21-8] 20-3 14:7 9-6 | 56-4] 29-8] 26-9] 89-9 | 27-2 55-2 
te OLEL (eis a cles sicle ete csc eeied > 26:5 18-8 | 18-4 13-4 10-2 | 49-2 | 26-8 | 23-5 | 39-3 |....... 50-6 
12—Three Rivers............ 27-8 | 20-8] 19:6 | 18-2 9-0 | 54-2] 28-1] 25-4] 37-2] 27-9 52-5 
Ontario— k 
18—Cornwalloe.o..30 40 snsecas 28-2 | 20-4] 19-1 13-1 8-5 | 56-2 ee 23-7 | 386-3 | 28-7 50°5 
n 
14—FortWilliam............. 26-7 | 21-3 18-3 15:9 8-4] 57-4 ite 27-1 | 42-3} 30-0 55-3 
n 
aa EPS MILO se sais cisies icles «ae 28-5 | 20-0] 18-8 16-1 8-1 | 59-2 ae 25-2 | 38-1] 29-0 50-4 
PG=ONdON es mecca. nares 26-4 20-0 19-4 14-5 9-2 59°3 29-1 24+3 36-9 27-6 49 +2 
n 
1—North Bayes yedseacce see 26°8 }° 22:0) |e acc se 12.6 7-7 | 57-0 nese 27-2 | 38-7 | 28-2 53-2 
n 
TS —-OLEAWA Ss se wacniceascns ote 27-6 | 21-1 19-2 | 14-0 8-6 | 58-0 | 29-2] 27-6] 39-6 28-2 49-6 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 27-8 | 20-6] 18-9 | 138-6 8-5 | 57-8 | 32-2 =a 36-6 | 29-7 52-8 
Pom SUGDUTY «sacs ccna cnet 27-7 | 21-4] 18-1 13-6 8-8 | 58-6 | 28-8] 27-6] 389-9] 27-8 51-9 
ie TSM Ming, Saas cise aie ware 29-4] 21-7] 20-1 14:5 7-9 | 59-1 th 25-9 | 41-7] 31-6 54-4 
B= LOTONO seein cicieitis sarecie nas 27:3 | 19-9] 184] 16-8 7-9 | 60-4] 27-9] 24-6] 36-6 26-8 49-0 
2 i 
a= WAN GOL 10, 5 are dcaceaneiciats ets 24-5 | 21-3] 20-0] 15-0 8-0 | 55-2] 29-4] 24-3] 87-8] 27-8 51-9 
Manitoba— k t 
mee TS TANGON satin ch sine 80-6 | 23-2] 21-3 16-4 9-6] 46-8 oe 29-7} 45-0] 27-2 Hg! 
hee Pp 
io VVINTUDOR. « aicjoteic osecaig.ghe'oie de 29-1 21-6 20-0 15-2 7-0 48-3 28-2 26-9 42-0 26:0 68-2 
Saskatchewan— k t 
G—MOCRE TAW csi. ncoceasr es 81-5 | 22-2 | 22-3 13-8 8-5 | 45°7 ue 27-1] 44-4] 31-0 72-2 
‘ t 
Mla NO PING ai occas ane eae 32°7 | 20-8] 22-4 | 15-3 8-8 | 40-1] 28-9] 29-1] 42-3] 30-0 72:8 
28—S alas , 
PIRSA SOON ce clvisis vic des asielsc 80-8 | 22-1] 21-8 16-2 9-5 | 37-6] 30-5] 27-8] 42-6| 34-8 69-7 
Alberta— k t 
PRIA RET Yee cae cde beni se 33-1 19-6 | 21-8] 15-8 8-6 | 66:6 | 28-6] 26-9] 389-9] 31-0 70-3 
k t 
30—Drumbheller.............. 35-4 | 18-8] 28-0] 15-2 9-5 | 56-0 | 25-4] 27-7] 40-8] 30:8 74-1 
k t 
31—Edmonton............... 33:2 | 20-3 | 22-5] 15-1 9-1] 48-6] 29-6] 27-1] 41-1 | 27-9 |* 71-2 
British Columbia— m m t 
32—Prince’ Rupert............ 32-1 20:6 20°4 16-7 8-6 67-6 28-7} 26-6] 42-0} 26-9 70-5 
33—Trail : 3 .% 
DOLLS ste hiceiy soley ah aasis'e « 32-7 | 21-0] 22-7] 17-8 9-4 | 66-5] 28-7 | 26-6] 42-0] 32-3 71-6 
34—V 191 | 17 : fe 
BNCOUV ERs ci5ic.<doaieaane es 29-3 19-1 17-4 | 15-7 7-6 | 65:3 | 25-7] 23-6 | 36-0] 20-8 63-4 
35—Vi A m m p t 
ras. V ROUTES 58 o/s fais alah aia 5ia)a/0\e'b 28-4 18-2 17°5 16-6 8-0 71-5 28-5 26-4 35-7 92-6 69-3 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, ete., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1951 


Sugar & Coal 
3 : Wide EE 
o 5 ¢ ES 
oo nv és o = 0 
Feeley, 3s al 3 
BES th50.8t te hg § | 2 Eg 
Locality F = e ae Pia 38 os 3 in 5 
°36 Zo ye Bz RA SS, 9.0 =I Bie 
go | ea | ga | 32 Aad alee Pee oka 
at q a 35 id age 2 | 
oH be aw =I °o = ~ he be hy 
ga aa Be §.8 lh tees g 8. a Ba 
o fe} Fiore 3° o B=} 
AY = 16) 1) 6) B [oa] 
cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundland— s Vv w 
Peet Gr dO dats ice creeternih cia ores elarete sin. os 48-6 49-8 42-1 PR ELID pben oat 116-7 BOS TAL Gatnigels 21-89 
wi 
P.E.1.— 
2—-OHATIOttEtO WI ens sie a cinsisc acess 24-0 45-2 38-7 13-1 13-0} 120-7 Bis 1h ey cee 16-00 
Nova Scotia— 
S—Hallifax.......ccsccsssccsssseses 24-2 44-9 36-8 12 13-1 114-6 BLS ser acer 17-75 
BES VANE Goer coe sien doves ce cenesre 23-7 49-5 37-9 13 138-8 | 117-9 Bis3 leery eee 12-35 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton.........sceecececeveees 23-5 41-9 37-3 12- 13-3 112-8 BUS) leerenets 17-50 
6—Saint John: .....;20-.scevevscees 23-0 45-1 37-2 12 13-0 113-5 VIP sa le Te 5 18-19 
Quebec— 
Jom (HIGOULMN <5. cece ge coger vecnc|esnerees 53-7 38-1 12 12-8 121-3 58-8 27°98 |... tars 
BS Montreal ee cnc ccc co peccseee: 22-2 42-7 33-8 11 12-4 109-9 56-5 28:55 |....00e0s 
9—Quebec.......sceeeeeseccceveees 22-2 46-9 35°8 12 12-3 114-0 57-2 26°50 -}is. ses 
10—Sherbrooke........essseescssses 23-4 41-4 84-1 12- 12-8 112-3 58-7 Q7°7B lies me oen 
11—SSorel. ........sccccccccccecveces 22-0 44-4 34-0 11 11-8 109-9 54-8 25-83 |..0.ewee 
POT ree LULVOrSe ce ccisesiesisslesiviewe = 23-9 43-8 35-1 12 12-4] 111°5 56-1 | 27-00 j......-- 
Ontario— 
AS —COrnWAallige os cele eisicie)s a clalscave'es 21-8 40-9 33-7 12- [12-6 | 114-5 55-8 | 28-75 |...---0- 
14—Fort William. .........+-+--ee0- 22-8 41-7 87°4 13 14-0 105-8 54-0 26-82}. ...s8e~ 
15—Haniiltons . 52.0. esc aescesiereers 22-4 37-6 33-1 12- 13-5 | 107-2 55-6 | 26-00 }......+- 
TO—LON GON ies cos ccna dan ecwinecies 22-5 41-1 33-2 12- 13-3 | 7106-6 55-6 26:50 |... «sees 
17—North Bay........s2ceecesteee- 24-0 39°3 35-0 13 14-5 118-2 56-0 23.5051, se cere 
TS —OREAWS: sae cinnc cacleeametnniside os 22:3 42-0 33-6 12- 13-0 109-1 55-1 28°60" I... tee 
19—Sault Ste. Marie...............- 23°+2 38-0 36°4 13- 13-3 103-4 56-3 25-50 J..c.eee- 
20—Sudbury.......scceccvesescccce: 23-0 38-1 35-9 13 13-5 102-6 55-1 9825. Vow -neleme 
21—Timmins. ......0ccceeeeeccccees 23-6 42-7 35-9 13- 14-2 107-4 55-0 | 31-00 |....---- 
99-—Toront0 .Wiccccescrccscvetseces 21-5 41-1 32-6 11 13-0 104-8 54-7 25-25 |..Juse0 
Q3B—WINdBOL... . oc cecceccccecsccsescs 21-6 41-6 33-4 12- 13-5 102-8 55-0 26°50 |....-e0 
Manitoba— 
DAS BrandOM sa scarcsie's-ceis010 vaiseeniece 27-3 46-9 37-8 15-2 15-7} 109-4 B28) ape otera 17-40 
25—Winnipeg.......-eeeeeeeeeereees 23-9 45-4 35-7 15-0 15-9 100-3 B29 NG aha 18-70 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw.....-seeeeeerereeers 24-8 45-1 38-0 14-4 15-5 101-7 Dy a a 15°75 
DIS REZINAS os cle vives vie singe ve ce sineiees 24-9 46-3 39-0 14-5 15-7 | 106-8 Bo°S) cowie 16-80 
28—Saskatoon.......ccecececsesoss- 24-2 49-6 36-9 15-0 16-0 | 100-6 re EB Gace 16-00 
Alberta— 
29—Calgary........eceseecereseeees 24-6 42-6 38-3 13-7 14-7.| 102-3 Bor Avaes ss 13-50 
BO—Drimbeller. . 2. ccs sieve vis sce es 26-1 45-6 40-6 14-2 15:4] 105-8 BS 4 Neca | aye Paine 
31—Edmonton............-0essseee: 24-7 44-2 36-7 13-7 15-3 108-3 52" D,| etewiettiere 8-20 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......-+++++++++> 25-6 42-6 38-1 13+5 14-8 106-2 SS Il Ae ae 21-25 
Bom TPA sc ietaccwn te elec see eras deres 26-1 43-8 36-9 13-7 15-1 102-5 6S -S thie ots 18-00 
34—Vancouver.......---eeeeeeeeeeee 23-8 36-9 34:3 11-7 13-4 98-3 BBE4 Wo Sania lve 19-30 
Sh VictOriansscuc-sc0ssces eg veatees 23-1 39-6 33-9 12-6 14-0 | 103-9 B2s8\.\eventaater 20-42 


(f) Imported. (g) Mixed-carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 18.0¢ per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
and bulk. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tins. (t) Pure. (v) Including 
tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND tO eeciaetie CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- | Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 

1951* 
DANUAT YA; sais. ech Welton cet kios nf 17 6, 253t 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
IPG TUAL Ys oe cic Aaescsint oats oe Wise ers 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
22 27 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
31 39 5,772 6,560 34, 902 0-04 
40 52 12,993 13, 641 128,150 0-15 
15 32 5,652 9,470 | 119,413 0-14 
22 38 19,405 25,272 | 219,473 0-25 
23 31 3,792 8,637 | 105,235 0-12 
WCtoberaciicaccees cola Meee oats oe ite 15 28 3,543 6,388 49,318 0-06 
END VOI DOI. cas ox cise ais welt cstees 8 18 6,764 8,617 38,315 0-04 
HD OCONUIOD ite che ie chase ts eeltnlaaure tele 13 19 11,821 12,587 | 117,045 0-14 
Cumulative totals........... 235 87,224 872,300 0-08 

1950 
RI PRLILA TY SertAG eS, ACE sate ic iciotatole Dasani s’laners 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38,588 0-04 
INGISEMAIY £5 stein. cca bron Darcltene tes 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
March 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
FAT SMe to eee fn ain cust hoheto tia/ath cores 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,272 0-02 
HENNA ALAS Be aac aes Sonar aE Meth 18 28 3,733 4,491 24,471 0-03 
DMITRY pee mo 8c) iets o Chttls. daa oks 18 27 1,699 2,767 29,692 0-03 
Acie cs Peet oa ae oe SRR tat OO NTS Fa 19 34 4,941 6,394 50, 880 0-06 
NS EAE SCORE AUTOR AE Apa tie oe 14 27 =| 181,526 | 133,392 {1,054,013 1-22 
PEOLEIR DOLLA: vette te teed cco oeees 14 23 12,567 15,344 37,503 0-04 
CIGEO Der atthe ek skh omiok sisode wen an 16 25 12,335 13,138 30, 766 0-04 
INGVem Deriiw.ce ca ebies enc RE 3 9 19 12,087 14,165 49,477 0-06 
MP ceara bors. vem fas see nants Lace 6 14 1,130 2,581 8,465 0-01 
Cumulative totals........... 161 192,153 1,389,039 0-13 


* Preliminary figures. 
} Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but lockouts or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1951 (*) 


LN —————eeeeesesee nn 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —___——_—_—_—_—_——| in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1951 


Minrne— 
Silver and lead miners and 125 1,000 |Commenced October 30; for a new 
millworkers, agreement providing for increased 


Alice Arm, B.C. wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week, and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated December 11; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


101 2,240 |Commenced November 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 


terminated. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
New Westminster, 
Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C. 


421 2,000 |Commenced October 24; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Decem- 


ber 8; negotiations; compromise. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


16 300 |Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; unterm- 
inated. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper box factory workers, 


Commenced November 13; for a new 
Prescott, Ont. 


agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Decem- 
ber 12; conciliation and negotia- 
tions; compromise, increase in 
wages granted, agreement to be 
negotiated. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


30 600 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and cost-of-living escalator 


clause; unterminated. 


Shipbuilding— 

Shipyard workers, —= | 8 aveveveee{eeerereers 

New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Commenced September 27; inter- 
union dispute following decertifica- 
tion of one union for refusal of mem- 
bers to work overtime; deemed 
terminated November 24 by virtue 
of decision of Supreme Court of 
British Columbia; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, | = I [eececeeeee|eceereeces 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Commenced November 14; protest- 
ing dismissal of a female worker; 
later information indicates called 
off by union on November 22 
following bankruptcy of establish- 
ment; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1951 (‘) 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ———_—__—_—_————_] in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1951 


Mininc— 
Gold miners, 1 168 168 |Commenced December 10; protest 
Drumheller, Alta. against working with a certain fire- 
boss; terminated December 10; re- 
turn of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 
d } (*) : 
Coal miners, 2 70 140 |Commenced December 19; dispute re 
Glace Bay, N.S. cleaning off wall; terminated De- 
cember 20; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Coal miners, i 1,339 2,600 |Commenced December 19; against 
Springhill, N.S. suspension of two miners following 
dispute on longwall over local stone; 
terminated December 20; return of 
workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoe (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 46 46 |Commenced December 20; protest- 
Quebec, P.Q. ing dismissal of a worker for failure 
to maintain quality of workman- 
ship; terminated December 20 
negotiations; compromise, worker 
reinstated without seniority. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 1 33 400 |Commenced December 7; protest 
Hosiery factory workers, against discharge of a worker for 
Montreal, P.Q. cause; terminated December 26; 
return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
(4) 
Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 1 8,880 | 100,000 |Commenced December 3; protesting 
workers, dismissal of 26 workers for allegedly 
Windsor, Ont. inciting work stoppages; terminated 
December 24; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 21 250 |Commenced December 11; protest- 
workers, ing suspension of four welders for 
Peterborough, Ont. refusal to work at rates in new- 
classification; unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, 1 498 4,980 |Commenced December 14; for a new 
Weston, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
Open hearth steel mill 1 400 400 |Commenced December 20; sym- 
workers, i pathy with striking employees of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. scrap metal supplier; terminated 
December 21; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 230 860 |Commenced December 11; protest- 
Pictou, N.S. ing refusal of Nova Scotia Labour 


Relations Board to certify a certain 
union, and alleged discrimination in 
dismissal of eight workers; term- 
inated December 14; negotiations; 
compromise, any certified union to 
be recognized, eight workers re- 
instated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1951 (’) 


eS sSs—_—w— 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —_—__—_—_——_—__———_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments , Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1951—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus’ drivers, 1 (5)35 25 |Commenced December 1; protesting 
Windsor, Ont. dismissal of eight workers for 


cause; terminated December 1; re- 
turn of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; partially successful, 
three workers reinstated. 


Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 31 56 |Commenced December 10; protest- 
Windsor, Ont. ing dismissal of a worker for cause; 
terminated December 11; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


TRADE— 
Scrap metal workers, 1 70 400 |Commenced December 14; alleged 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. discrimination in dismissal of two 


workers during union organization; 
terminated December 20; concilia- 
tion; in favour of workers. 


ee 0 ee eee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 1,278 indirectly affected; (*) 3,031 indirectly affected; (°) 380 indirectly affected. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year 1951 


Now Available 


Price 25 cents 


A concise account of the origin, functions, the 
membership and structure of the International 
Labour Organization and Canada’s part in it... 


Canada and the 
International Labour Organization 


Price: 25¢ 


Order from: Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa 


Published Separately 


THE KELLOCK REPORT 


Pamphlet containing the complete report of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock, arbitrator appointed in pursuance of The Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act. 


On sale at 10c a copy; orders for 20 copies or more, 5c per copy; 
100 or more, 4c per copy. Apply to the Circulation Manager, 
Department of Labour, Confederation Building, Ottawa, Ont. 


Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (March 13) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


T THE beginning of March, the labour market continued to reflect 
seasonal influences and the effects of the earlier downturn in some 
consumer industries. The latest information indicates that total employment 
continues to exceed last year’s levels, but it is evident that the increase in 
employment is smaller than the growth in the labour force since unemployment 
is also greater. At February 28 the number of job applications listed with 
the National Employment Service totalled 371,000 an increase of 74,300 over 
March 1, 1951. 


In recent weeks, these figures have been increasing much more slowly 
than earlier in the winter. At the end of February the weekly addition of 
total job applications dropped to less than 1,500; at the beginning of the year 
the total was rising at the rate of more than 30,000 a week. Set against the 
pattern of previous years, the recently slower rise in job applications indicates 
that the seasonal peak of unemployment is near. 


In some sections of the country it was apparent at the middle of the 
month that the peak had already been passed. This was true in British 
Columbia, where lumbering operations resumed after coming toa virtual 
standstill in January, and in the Prairie Provinces. The upturn in activity 
in these regions, however, was offset by the release of an increasing number 
of pulpwood workers in Quebec and the disruptions caused by recent storms 
in the Maritimes. 

Within the regions, there were wide differences in the distribution of 
labour surpluses. The following table, based on the ratio of NES job applica- 
tions to the number of wage and salary workers (including both those at work 
and out of work), summarizes local labour market conditions at February 14, 
1952. 


Canada. Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 


15% and over......-. 34 a 12 ¢ 0 9 
10% to 14:9%....... 49 9 19 16 v4 4 
5% to 9:9%....... 79 11 10 a3 ae 220 5 
‘Less than 5%....:.0. 16 0 2 6 8 0 


! 


In more than half the total local labour market areasithe ratio of NES: 
job applications to paid workers was less than the national average, while in 
34 of the 178 areas the ratio was greater than 15 per cent. Most of these 
substantial surpluses are attributable to seasonal causes but in several areas 
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of Quebec and Ontario surpluses have been augmented by employment reduc- 
tions in consumer industries. In almost all areas of the country, unemploy- 
ment was somewhat higher than it was a year ago. 


The greater degree of unemployment is closely related to the trends in 
housing construction and in the way the public spent their incomes last year. 
The number of housing units on which construction started during the last 
three months of 1951 (including those of the Department of National Defence) 
was 47 per cent below the number started in the same period of 1950. This 
has meant a much smaller carry-over of construction work during the winter 
months and.a greater number of jobless building tradesmen. The large volume 
of industrial developments now under way has not offset this unemployment, 
largely because expansions and contractions have occurred in different places. 


Personal incomes showed a gain of more than 5 per cent in 1951, after 
allowing for greater personal direct taxes and higher prices. But the overall 
demand for goods and services did not increase because the public spent a 
smaller proportion of their incomes, so that the volume of goods and services 
bought showed no change over the year. Of more significance to recent labour 
market developments was the timing and distribution of consumer expendi- 
tures. Expenditures on food, being fairly inflexible, rose steadily with 
increasing population and higher prices. On the other hand, a greater part of 
other spending occurred during the first half of the year. In the latter half 
of the year, a larger proportion of money earned was used to pay for such 
items as refrigerators, cars and clothing that were bought earlier in the year 
or late in 1950. 


The effect of these developments has been to reduce employment in con- 
sumer goods industries as a whole to about the level existing before the start 
of the defence program. During 1951 employment in the food and beverage 
industry rose steadily but significant declines occurred in the clothing, textile, 
furniture, leather and automobile industries. In addition, the number of 
workers losing one or two days work a week increased substantially. An 
increase of 11,000 in the number of short-time claimants for unemployment 
insurance between the end of October and the beginning of February indicates 
the growth of part time work. 


In contrast, the manpower needed to fulfil the rearmament programs 
of the western democracies has grown steadily, filling the gap made by a fall 
in consumer demand in some industries and creating the need for additional 
capacity and labour in others. In the metal producing industries particularly 
the effects of the drop in sales of consumer durables have been largely confined 
to the final production stages. Employment in the primary and semi-process- 
ing industries has grown steadily under the impact of foreign and domestic 
rearmament demands. In the fifteen industries most directly involved in the 
defence program the employment gains since June, 1950 have amounted to 
more than 60,000 workers. Of this total, about 25,000 represents the growth 
in the aircraft, shipbuilding, electrical apparatus and ordnance industries. 
Current schedules of government expenditure and plans for industrial expan- 
sion indicate that employment in these sectors of the economy w ill continue to 
grow during 1952. 


*% * * * 


Final figures on strikes and lockouts in Canada during the year 1951 are 
now available. The number of man-working days lost as a result of strike 
action during the year was considerably less than in the previous year, 
amounting to 900,000 days as compared with 1,400,000 days in 1950, but in 
a cee the number of work stoppages increased by 60 per cent to a 

al o 


(Continued on page 266) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of March 13, 1952) 


26% Percentage change from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
| 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a)......--+--++++++-> Nov. 3 5,210,000 — — 
Persons with jobs (a)......-..--s:eeeee esse Nov. 3 5,110,000 —_ = 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a).. Nov. 3 100, 000 _ _ 

Registered for work, N.E.5. 

INARA Eee RE enn Sep ae DAMES VAY ay 46,810 | + 10-3 + 3-6 
Quebec OP Pre. hee pee : . .. 1.) Reb. 28/52 114, 569 + 9-6 +23°-8 
CNLARIO Meo het. Side terepecolels aig.a 0 He... | Heb: 28752 111,796 + 1-2 +76-4 
Pra cae ean Arn ected oe nse re tiaienirchalel «> Feb. 28/52 48 324 + 1-0 — 4-8 
ici ee Sepia Beer oe sian tote oa nencen. (BOD. 28/02 49,442 — 14-1 +10°3 

TotaleAllTERIOUSe sh. tes ese ess: ....|Feb. 28/52 370, 941 + 2-2 +25-0 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit (c).......|Feb. 1/52 318, 537 + 28-9 +28-6 

Amount of benefit payments...........--- _.| Jan. /52 |$13,977,424(d)| +101-9 +42-2 

Index of employment (1989=100)........--+55 Jan. 1/52 180-9 — 31 + 3-2 

evils stags 10) Nh Leger Sys Sean oes eC en Dec. 19,676 — 11-5 | +178-7(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost........--.+++-- Feb. /52 | 47, 603 a= +231-1 (b) 
No. of workers involved........-.- L.. Seba oz 13,048 — +64-7 (b) 
Wee ary citia Ngee 2 ye eee Cee eee Lan wes wfiete Danae 22 os —20-6 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries..........-- Jan. 1/52 $50-45 — 3-7 +11-4 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)......-..+++++-- Jan. 1/52 $1-27 + 1:8 +16-3 

Average hours worked per week tamite eee cra ee Jan. 1/52 41-9 0-0 — 2-6 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.).....--....5---- Jan. 1/52 $53 +13 + 1-8 +13-4 

Cost-of-living index (Average 1935-39=100)..... Feb. 1/52 190°8 — 0-4 + 8-9 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Average 1946 = 100)..|Jan. 1/52 114-8 a We (parca 

Total labour income.........-----+--ssse set Nov. $857 , 000, 000 + 0-2 +15-2 

Industrial Production— 

Total (Average 1935-39=100).......---.--+++++5 Dec. 204-1 — 1-8 — 2-4 

Manufacturing...... een Ne econ oe Dec. 209-6 | — 2-1 — 4-6 
TAISICRMEN Gee cei Cte ot ele sate Feats Dec. 252-8 — 1:5 — 3-9 
NVenrae thine RULES iras didn vee st yas dh, «tas falas eo Dec. 184-4 — 2-5 — 5-1 

Trade— 

PRC, else pple Seite SCID Ge Ses 2G Raa ae Dec. $1,005,700,000 + 11-0 + 3-0 

LD heel eo. cans oc yee Oe ee aCe ae en Jan. /52 |$ 323,700,000 — 14-7 +13-5 

TuipOrse ae we eis ae er eee ce te Jan. /52 |$ 273,000, 000 — 16-2 + 2-5 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


_(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 


same period previous year. 
(c) Includes supplementary benefit—Feb. 1,1952=30,726, Jan. 1, 1952=8,184, Feb. 1, 1951=27,103. 
(d) Includes supplementary benefit—January, 1952=$543, 507. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiied by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statis- 
tical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Canadian Production Was 
At Record Level in 1951 


Canadian output of goods and services 
was at record levels in 1951, according to 
advance preliminary estimates issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The gross national product of 1951 was 
$21-2 billion, a rise of 18 per cent from 
1950. Of this increase, between five and 
six per cent is accounted for by increases 
in the real output of goods and services; 
11 per cent by price rises. 

Personal saving in 1951 was at its 
highest level since the end of the war, the 
- bureau reported. It rose from $820 million 
in 1950 to more than double that amount 
in 1951. 

The real volume of Canada’s production 
of goods and services—after elimination 
of the influence of price movements—has 
more than doubled during the quarter- 
century from 1926 to 1950. 

These figures appear in a supplement to 
National Accounts, Income and Ezxpendi- 
ture, 1926-1950, a major report published 
by the Bureau of Statistics. 

In the report, the bureau summarizes 
the highlights of the statistical trends by 
comparing the years 1928 and 1950, both 
years of relatively full use of economic 
resources. The following are among the 
points singled out :— 


1. From 1928 to 1950, the volume of 
production of goods and services rose by 
more than 90 per cent. The average 
annual rate of increase in the physical 
volume of output was about three per 
cent per year. As Canada’s population 
grew at the rate of approximately 1-6 per 
cent during the period, on a per capita 
basis the physical volume of production 
increased at the rate of approximately 1-3 
per cent annually. 


2. In real terms, personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services rose by 93 
per cent between 1928 and 1950. On a per 
capita basis, Canadians consumed 38 per 
cent more goods and services in 1950 than 
in 1928, indicating a substantial gain in 
the material standard of living. 
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Housing Completions 
Down 4 Per Cent in 1951 


Housing completions in Canada for the 
first 11 months of 1951 were four per cent 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1950, according to a factual summary of 
housing in Canada published by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. Completions numbered 74,800 units. 

During the period of almost seven years 
from the beginning of 1945 to the end of 
November, 1951, more than 500,000 dwelling 
units (including conversions) were com- 
pleted. This marks the highest sustained 
house-building effort in Canadian history. 

The year-to-year rise in completions, 
however, was arrested in the latter part of 
1951. Starts of new dwellings totalled 
66,400 units, 24 per cent below the com- 
parable period in 1950. Units-under con- 
struction at the end of November, 1951, at 
50,400 were 17,300 fewer than a _ year 
earlier. 

The contraction in  house-building 
activity during 1951 was partly the result 
of rising defence requirements for con- 
struction material and manpower resources. 


U.S. Has Its Second Best 
Housing Year on Record 


The year 1951 was the United States’ 
second: best housing year on _ record, 
despite the fact that mortgage-credit con- 
trols were in effect throughout the period 
and the building industry came completely 
under the Controlled Materials Plan in 
October, according to the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labour. 

A total of 1,090,000 new permanent, 
non-farm dwelling units were started in 
1951. This was 22 per cent, or 306,000 
units, less than the record 1,396,000 started 
in 1950. 


Appoint New Member to 
Council on Manpower 


J. K. Kennedy of Saint John, N.B., 
Second Vice-President, Dominion Com-. 
mand, Canadian Legion, has been 
appointed to the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, has announced. 

Mr. Kennedy, who replaces the Very 
Rev. Dean J. O. Anderson of Winnipeg, 
will represent the veterans of Canada on 
the council. Dean Anderson, also a 
Dominion Command officer of the Legion, 
relinquished his position on the council 
because of other commitments. 


Labour Group, Board of Trade Present Briefs 
To Newfoundland Minimum Wage Board 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), in a brief presented to the pro- 
vincial Minimum Wage Board, voiced its 
opposition to what it regarded as the 
tendency for minimum wages to become 
maximum wages. 

While holding that the collective bar- 
gaining process is the more effective method 
of attaining decent wage scales, the 
federation recognized the need for wage 
fixing for those outside the organized labour 
field. 

Referring directly to minimum wage 
legislation, the federation requested that 
any orders promulgated by the board be 
confined to stipulating the wages, hours 
and conditions to apply to male and female 
employees and that such orders be based 
generally upon those set out in the regula- 
tions of the Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Board. 


Maximum Work Week 


Referring to the provisions of the 
Manitoba regulations, the labour organiza- 
tion asked for a maximum work week of 
44 hours for female employees and 48 
hours for male workers. The federation 
further requested that the board adhere to 
the principle of time and one-half for 
overtime on a daily basis and that extra 
remuneration or compensatory time off be 
provided for work performed on statutory 
holidays. 

The brief contained a proposal that the 
board, in cases where it had to deal with 
piece-work rates, establish rates that enable 
the worker to earn, without undue effort, 
more than he could on a minimum time 
rate basis. 

The federation’s brief asked that provi- 
sion be made for weekly payment in cash. 


Federal Grant Supports 
Study of Lead Poisoning 


A federal public health research grant is 
aiding the carrying out of a long-term 
study of the problem of lead poisoning, 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, has announced. The 
study is being conducted by the School 
of Hygiene, University of Toronto. 

The research is being conducted by 
Dr. D. Y. Solandt, Professor of Physio- 
logical Hygiene. Specific attention is being 
given to the changes produced in nerve 


Newfoundland Board of Trade 


Minimum Wage Orders should be 
designed solely to outlaw payment of 
distinctly sub-standard or “sweat-shop” 
rates and should not be designed to estab- 
lish wages to meet comparative standards 
for similar occupations in other regions, to 
relate minimum wages to the cost of living, 
or to meet higher living standards, the 
Newfoundland Board of Trade believes. 


Board’s Suggestions 

Views of the Board of Trade were 
expressed in a brief submitted to the prov- 
ince’s Minimum Wage Board recently. 
The brief made the following suggestions :— 

1. If the Minimum Wage Board is 
satisfied from evidence that the payment 
of distinctly sub-standard rates of wages 
is reasonably widespread, the committee 
favours the introduction of Minimum Wage 
Orders by the Board. 


2. Minimum Wage Orders should be 
designed solely to outlaw payment of 
distinctly sub-standard or “sweat-shop” 
rates and should not be designed to estab- 
lish what is commonly referred to as fair 
wages, that is, wages to meet comparative 
standards for similar occupations in other 
regions to relate minimum wages to a 
Cost-of-Living Budget, or to meet higher 
living standards. 

3. Before prescribing minimum wages 
under the Act, the Board should examine 
minimum wage orders promulgated by 
similar Boards in the other Maritime 
Provinces. 

4. Before promulgating a minimum wage 
for any region in Newfoundland, the Board 
should obtain the opinion of responsible 
employers in that region, as to the feasi- 
bility of the minimum wage in mind. 

In this way, the Board would inform 
itself of employment customs in more 
remote places and would be in a better 
position to assess the practical effect of a 
prescribed minimum wage. 


Se 


tissues near the surface of the body, the 
tissue at the point where a nerve joins 
the muscle to which it is distributed. 

Lead poisoning, one of the most common 
industrial diseases, 1s a problem not yet 
fully understood, although a good deal of 
study has been given to the way lead 
poisoning develops and to the methods of 
treatment. 
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Hold Dr. MacNamara for 
Another Year’s YVerm 


By Order in Council, the Government has 
extended for another year the term of 
office of Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

By so doing, the Government has assured 
retention of the services of one of its out- 
standing administrators in the developing 
manpower situation. 

Pioneering in National Selective Service 
during the Second World War when the 
productive potential of the nation was 
accelerated rapidly to meet the require- 
ments of all-out war, Dr. MacNamara 
directed the mobilization of the manpower 
resources of the country and organized the 
channels of priorities to meet the tremendous 
national effort on the production lines. 

With another challenge developing under 
the world threat of communist aggression, 
the Government last year set up a National 
Advisory Council on Manpower to study 
the problem of utilizing Canada’s indus- 
trial population to its maximum extent in 
the emergency defence program. Dr. 
MacNamara and Norman Robertson, Clerk 
of the Privy Council, are chairmen of this 
important national body. 

It was a natural corollary that the man 
who directed the organization of the 
nation’s manpower resources in the last 
struggle should now be called upon to 
remain at the controls in the present 
disturbed world situation. 

Dr. MacNamara has a_ distinguished 
record of national service. From his post 
as Deputy Minister of Public Works in 
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Manitoba he was summoned in 1939 to the 
federal service, first as chairman of the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board, then as 
Acting Chief Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. In the 
latter position he organized and put into 
operation Canada’s first unemployment 
insurance plan. He was then appointed 
Associate Deputy Minister of Labour and, 
in February, 1943, Deputy Minister. 

During the First World War, Dr. 
MacNamara served in the Royal Air Force. 

For his outstanding service in the mobili- 
zation of the nation’s manpower, he was 
made a Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George. 


V. C. Phelan in Brazil 
On Survey for ILO 


V. C. Phelan, Director of Canada Branch 
of the International Labour Office, Ottawa, 
has left for Brazil, where he will spend 
two or three months surveying existing 
public employment placement facilities in 
that country and the Brazilian system of 
migration. Mr. Phelan’s assignment was 
brought about by discussions between the 
International Labour Office and the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil on possible assistance to 
be given to Brazil by the ILO under the 
Technical Assistance Program. 

After he has completed his survey, Mr. 
Phelan will prepare a report which may 
possibly form the basis of an agreement 
between the ILO and the Government of 
Brazil for the formulation of a program 
to revise the system of Public Employment 
Service and migration administration in 
that country. 

Mr. Phelan left Ottawa on February 14. 


For many years Mr. Phelan was a 
senior officer of the federal Department of 
Labour. At one time he was Assistant 
Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada. When the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission was set up in 1940, Mr. 
Phelan was named Chief Employment 
Officer, and in that capacity was largely 
responsible for the organization of the 
offices of Canada’s National Employment 
Service. Among other posts he held in 
the Department of Labour, Mr. Phelan was 
European representative of the Department 
in 1947 and 1948, and at that time had 
much to do with the movement of dis- 
placed persons and other immigrants from 
Europe for employment in Canada. 

In 1951 Mr. Phelan was honoured by 
the International Association of Public 
Employment Services by being given a 
citation for outstanding service in the 
public employment service field. 


U.S. Board Recommends 
Union Shop on Railways 


A Presidential emergency fact-finding 
board has recommended that the United 
States railroads make a national agreement 
with 17 non-operating unions providing for 
the union shop and check-off of union dues. 


If the railways agree, this proposed solu- 
tion of a dispute will mean that all but 
an excepted few of the 1,100,000 shop, 
office and track employees will have to 
join the union of their craft or give up 
their jobs within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of the agreement. Job applicants 
will not have to be union members to get 
work, as under the closed shop, but will 
have to join within 60 days after their 
hiring. Also, a worker expelled from the 
union because of failure to pay dues will 
have to be discharged. 


Specialists Condemn 
Retirement at 65 


Labour may soon seek legislation to 
compel new industries to employ a 
minimum proportion of older workers, 
representatives of industry, labour, social 
welfare and education were told at the 
national conference on the retirement of 
older workers at Columbia University, New 
York, in January. 

Solomon Barkin, Research Director of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CIO), said such legislation is part of a 
larger program to solve the problem of 
a steadily-growing population of persons 65 
years and older. The legislation, he 
explained, would make the hiring of older 
workers a condition of government aid to 
new industry. Unless management rede- 
signs jobs to fit older workers, he cautioned, 
an important segment of the population 
will be under-utilized. 


Seniority and costs are not insuperable 
problems, industry spokesmen were told, 
in reply to their contention that continued 
employment of older workers is not admin- 
istratively convenient, or economically 
feasible if competitors are not forced to 
bear equal costs. 


Earlier, Dr. Thomas Parran, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh, said that chrono- 
logical age alone was “deficient” as an 
index for retirement. Age 65 was “on 
accident of social policy,” he said, adding 
that as a result of its acceptance as an 
index, the country was losing the potential 
labour of 1,500,000 persons. 
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One major barrier to solving the basic 
problem of how best to use the nation’s 
ageing population, the meeting found, is 
the lack of efficient means of determining 
and weighing individual capabilities and 
needs as part of a plan for retirement on 
an individual rather than a mass basis. 

The three-day conference was held under 
the sponsorship of the McGregor Fund of 
Detroit and the National Social Welfare 
Assembly’s committee on the ageing. 


Retirement Age Raised 
To 65 in British C.S. 


The retirement age for British civil 
servants has been raised from 60 to 65 
years. Retirement at 60 is optional; but 
those over 60 who show, on periodic 
efficiency tests, “an acceptable standard of 
efficiency” may remain at work. 

“The general aim will be to employ civil 
servants for as long as practicable” said 
Hon. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in making the announcement. 

A week earlier Mr. Butler had announced 
in the House of Commons that civil service 
staffs would be cut by 10,000 in the next 
six months. 


CCCL Hires Man to Send 
Immigrants to Right Job 


The services of a Polish labour leader, 
Mr. F. Krakowski, have been obtained by 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, announces Le Travail, its official 
publication, to help immigrant workers find 
the kind of job they are best suited for 
and to prevent their exploitation. 

An interpreter—Mr. Krakowski speaks a 
number of foreign languages, including 
Polish and Italian—he helps immigrants 
obtain papers showing their qualifications 
and directs them towards the trades in 
which they are specialists. He also keeps 
files which enable him to fill the needs of 
employers in search of specialists. He 
interviews from 20 to 25 immigrants a day. 
His services are free to the immigrants and 
the employers. 

President and one of the founders of 
the International Federation of Christian 
Refugee and Immigrant Workers,* Mr. 
Krakowski states that he does not want 
“to direct those workers towards small 
industries where the exploitation of foreign 
and specialized labour could prejudice 
Canadian workers.” 


*This organization has its headquarters in 


Paris. It works closely with the International 
Confederation of Christian Unions. It claims 
a membership of 35,000. 
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Suggests Canada and U.S. 
Co-operate on Manpower 


An American university president who is 
serving as chairman of a United States 
Government manpower policy committee 
has told a Canadian audience that there 
may be a time in the future when it will 
be advisable for Canada and the United 
States at least to explore the possibility 
of helping each other solve manpower 
problems. 

The statement was made by Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, President of Ohio Wesleyan 
university and Chairman of the U.S. Office 
of Defence Mobilization Manpower Policy 
Committee, in an address to the Canadian 
Club of Montreal. 

“Canada and the United States have 
co-operated in other aspects of the defence 
mobilization program,” Dr. Flemming said, 
“and I hope a similar development might 
take place in connection with manpower 
mobilization.” 

Dr. Flemming believes the democracies 
will have to undertake some kind of 
defence mobilization program for the next 
10 or 20 years. 


Seeks Federal Aid for 
U.S. Defence Jobless 


Workers in the United States laid off 
because of dislocation in the economy 
during the national emergency will have 
their unemployment benefit increased 50 
per cent if a bill introduced into the Senate 
is approved. 

The bill, introduced by Senator Blair 
Moody of Michigan on January 23, would 
supplement state unemployment compensa- 
tion with federal funds where defence 
unemployment has reached substantial 
proportions. 

Under the American system, unemploy- 
ment insurance is administered under state 
laws. Contributions collected by the 
states are deposited in a federal trust fund 
and withdrawn by the states to finance 
disbursements to the unemployed. Each 
state has its own account. 


In explaining the need for the bill, 
Senator Moody told the Senate that in 
Michigan alone 175,000 workers have been 
laid off and that other states, particularly 
those in New England, are similarly hard 
hit. At current high price levels, he said, 
state jobless benefits, which average $21 
weekly, are “woefully inadequate”. 

Great care has been taken not to include 
provisions which could lead to charges of 
attempting to federalize the system, the 
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Senator explained. “The bill makes the 
federal payments contingent on the pay- 
ments established by state law; it leaves 
administration entirely to the states; it 
changes no standards set by the states.” 


The bill would make federal payments 
in stipulated amounts available to those 
states where the Governor certifies to 
the Secretary of Labour the existence 
of “substantial unemployment” with no 


prospect of immediate re-employment. 
Although certification refers merely to 
“substantial unemployment” and _ not 


specifically to defence unemployment, the 
purpose of the bill appears to be to limit 
its provisions to instances where there is 
substantial unemployment due to “disloca- 
tions in the economy during the national 
emergency.” 


“Essential to Defence” 


A large amount of such unemployment 
is among workers “whose skills are and 
will be essential to the defence efforts of 
the nation and its security,” the bill 
declares. “Present benefits provided under 
state unemployment compensation laws 
are both inadequate and unfair to workers 
suffering such unemployment . . . . allevia- 
tion thereof is essential to defence mobili- 
zation and must be considered to be part 
of the cost of the defence program.” 


The federal supplementary payments 
proposed .in the bill would be 50 per cent 
of the benefits payable under state law, 
but the total state and federal payment 
to an employee could not exceed 65 per 
cent of the employee’s weekly wages. In 
the case of states which pay additional 
allowances for the support of dependents, 
the federal government would match the 
state payments dollar for dollar up to a 
maximum of 75 per cent of a worker’s 
weekly wage. 

The federal supplementary benefits would 
be discontinued as soon as the Governor’s 
certificate was withdrawn following a find- 
ing that the state no longer had a sub- 
stantial number of unemployed persons in 
one or more labour market areas. 


Ontario Fills Vacancy on 
Labour Relations Board 


A Toronto lawyer, George S. P. Ferguson, 
has been announced as management’s 
nominee to fill the vacancy on the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board created by the 
resignation of E. Norris Davis. 

The board comprises two nominees of 
management, two of labour and a chairman 
appointed by the provincial Government. 


Assured Annual Wage 
Gained by CIO Union 


A plan whereby an employee is assured 
of 1,900 hours’ work in a year has been 
established by a contract between the 
United Packinghouse Workers and the 
Revere Sugar Company, Boston. 

Under the terms of the contract, any 
employee “in continuous employment for a 
year” is guaranteed 1,900 hours’ work 
between October 1, 1951, and October 1, 
1952. Paid vacations and holidays are 
included in the 1,900 hour minimum and 
reduce the actual number of hours assured 
to about 1,700. If an employee refuses 
work assigned him, the time lost is counted 
against his guaranteed minimum. Similarly, 
time lost due to disciplinary layoffs, labour 
disputes and unexcused absences is counted. 


The Revere Company insisted in the 
contract that it be released from its obliga- 
tions when government controls on supplies 
reduce its operations by 25 per cent or 
more and when production is curtailed due 
to accidents or natural causes. 

The CIO has stated that the plan is 
“by no means ideal and can and will be 
improved upon.” 

Another CIO union, the United Steel- 
workers of America, has included a 
guaranteed annual wage in its demands 
presented before a six-man panel of the 
Wage Stabilization Board created at the 
direction of President Truman to forestall 
a steel strike. The USW is asking that 
the steel industry guarantee to workers 
with a minimum of three years’ experience 
a total of 30 hours’ pay a week for 52 
weeks a year. The payment would amount 
to about three-fourths of what a steel- 
worker could expect to earn if he worked 
for a year without lay-offs. 


Progress Reported in 
Forced Labour Inquiry 


Progress has been reported by the 
UN-ILO ad hoc committee making an 
inquiry into forced labour. At its first 
meeting at Geneva in October, 1951, the 
committee examined its terms of reference 
(L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 16) and reached agree- 
ment on procedure. 

Its first task, as the committee saw it, 
is to study all existing laws and regula- 
tions and ordinary administrative practices 


regarding forced labour. Accordingly, a - 


questionnaire has been drawn up, for 
transmission to all governments, whether 
or not they are members of the United 
Nations or the ILO. 
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Non-governmental organizations having 
consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council or the International Labour 
Organization will also be invited to submit 
documentary material and information and 
to send representatives to hearings for the 
purpose of evaluating and checking the 
authenticity of material presented. A 
similar opportunity will be allowed other 
organizations and individuals who might 
wish to submit documentary material and 
to be heard. Measures will be taken, 
where necessary, to guard against divul- 
gence of their identity. 

The committee proposes to hold its 
second session at the United Nations head- 
quarters, New York, late in May this year, 
when replies of governments to the ques- 
tionnaire will be examined and representa- 
tives of non-governmental organizations 
heard and questioned. 


Prinee Edward Island 
Union 50 Years Old 


The Labourers’ Protective Union—only 
independent union in Prince Edward Island 
certified by the federal Department of 
Labour—marked its 50th anniversary last 
month. 

The union was organized to act as 
bargaining agent for waterfront workmen. 
The organizational meeting was held 
secretly in a stable, with a man posted 
outside as a lookout. 

At one time the LPU was affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour but 
withdrew for financial reasons because of a 
small membership. 


Pay Rates Reduced for 
U.S. Hosiery Workers 


Twenty thousand hosiery workers in the 
northern United States will receive wage 
cuts ranging up to 25 per cent under a 
decision handed down by a special three- 
man arbitration panel. 

The tribunal said the decision was taken 
“in a determined effort to keep 29 major 
hosiery mills from going out of business 
and to safeguard the jobs of thousands 
of hosiery workers.” It attributed the 
plight of the mills to competition from 
non-union mills paying lower wages. 

The tribunal was called into session 
under a re-opening provision in the con- 
tract in foree between the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers (AFL) 
and the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America. 
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Asks Federal Authority 
To Close Unsefe Mines 


The United States Congress has been 
asked to give the Secretary of Interior 
authority to shut down dangerous mines 
and bring criminal charges against mine 
owners who ignore safety regulations. 
Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman said that 
93,000 Americans have lost their lives in 
the United States mines during the. past 
50 years. 

“We cannot presume,” he.told Congress, 
“that all of these accidents could have 
been prevented, but I am convinced that 
with the application of the scientific knowl- 
edge we now have we can sharply reduce 
fatal accidents in the coal mines of this 
country.” 

Mr. Chapman said that with authority 
to enforce its directives, the Government 
could have prevented the West Frankfort, 
Wl., disaster in which 119 miners died in 
an explosion last December 21. 

John L. Lewis. President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, has long sought 
compulsory federal safety regulations. 


Economy Menaced When 
Many Unorganized: Tobin 


Nearly 45 per cent of the wage-earners 
of the United States—20 million workers— 
failed to keep pace with the 10-1 per cent 
rise in the cost of living between January, 
1950, and June, 1951, according to Maurice 
J. Tobin, US. Secretary of Labour. 

This statement appeared in a message by 
Mr. Tobin appearing in the December issue 
of the Labour Information Bulletin, a 
monthly publication of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

“Tt was largely the unorganized who 
failed to keep pace,” he continued. “Trade 
unions provide machinery by which the 
wages of their members can be adjusted 
to meet economic changes like a rise in 
prices. And the absence of this machinery 

. for so many millions of Americans 
constitutes a long-range menace for the 
American economy.” 


I Union Approves Ruling 
By N.S. Labour Board 


A Halifax union has given wholehearted 
approval to the recent decision of the Nova 
Scotia Labour Relations Board to refuse 
certification to five union groups on grounds 
that they were communist-led. 

Halifax Local 83, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
approved the action of the Board after 
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hearing a statement from International 
Representative J. H. Dwyer, a member of 
the board. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
refused certification of the Maritime Ship- 
ping Federation, December 10, 1951, on the 
grounds that the secretary of the union, 
J. K. Bell, was a communist. The board 
ruled that the union’s chief administrative 
executive and principal organizer “is a 
member of the communist party (self- 
styled in Canada, the Labour Progressive 
party)”. ‘It stated that “to certify as 
bargaining agent a union, while its 
dominant leadership and direction is pro- 
vided by a member. of the communist 
party, would be incompatible with promo- 
tion of good faith collective bargaining 
and would confer legal powers to affect the 
vital interests of employees and employers 
who would inevitably use those powers 
primarily to advance communist aims 
rather than for the benefit of the 
employees.” 


Inflation Said Diluting 
U.S. Pension Benefits 


More persons than ever before are 
covered by retirement programs in the 
United States, according to J. E. McMahon, 
writing in the New York Times. But 
inflation is diluting the benefits. 

More than 65 million workers have a 
stake in pensions under government and 
private plans. There were 62 million 
persons on the Federal Social Security 
old-age and survivor insurance rolls on 
December 31, 1951. Another five million 
self-employed persons will be added this 
year for the first time. Private pension 
plans covered 10 million persons last year. 

In many cases, however, pensions have 
not been increased enough to offset the 
rise in living costs. The last 10 years have 
been a period in which pension plans in 
the United States reached the greatest 
growth. During the same period, the cost 
of living has almost doubled. 

A new increase in Social Security bene- 
fits is proposed. This will likely improve 
the unfavourable relation of living costs to 
pension payments. 


63rd TLC Council Formed 


A newly-organized trades and labour 
council in the Barrie-Orillia district of 
Ontario is the 68rd active TLC council 
throughout Canada. 

The new council has adopted the name, 
Simcoe County Trades and Labour Council. 
H. J. Cleare is president of the group. 
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Americans in 1951 Made, 
Spent More Than Ever 


In 1951, the American people worked 
more, produced more, earned more, owned 
more, spent more, and added more to 
industrial plant than ever before, according 
to an announcement by Maurice J. Tobin, 
US. Secretary of Labour. He added that 
most of these records are likely to be 
broken in 1952. 

Mr. Tobin made the statement in a 
year-end report. Excerpts from the state- 
ment follow:— 

The Consumers’ Price Index, which was 
rising at the rate of one per cent a month 
in 1950, rose only three per cent from 
February to December, 1951. 

Consumers saved $8 in every hundred 
in 1951 as against $5 out of every hundred 
in 1950. 

Total output of goods and services was 
nearly 10 per cent higher in quantity in 
1951 than in the preceding year and at 
least five per cent higher than in 1944, 
the previous all-time peak. 

Employment reached an all-time high of 
62-6 million in August, with unemployment 
down to 1-6 million. Average employment 
for the year was a million above 1950 and 
average unemployment was 40 per cent 
less. 

Although :Americans earned more in 
dollars and cents, their real earnings—in 
terms of purchasing power—were only 
slightly, if at all, higher than in 1950. 


Says U.S. Labour Force 
Needs Great Expansion 


An expansion of an estimated 34 million 
workers in the United States labour force 
will be necessary in the next two years, 
according to Maurice J. Tobin, US. 
Secretary of Labour. The figure is a 
feasible goal, Mr. Tobin said. 

To meet the additional demand, it may 
be necessary in 1953 to recruit more than 
a million extra workers from reserve groups 
in the population, Mr. Tobin said. This 
would be over and above the gains that 
could be made by absorption of the then- 
unemployed and also beyond normal labour 
force growth. 


Defence Jobs for Women 
Fail to Materialize in N.Y. 
Although United States federal manpower 


authorities have called for 1,000,000 women 
not currently in the labour market to fill 


- 1952 defence production commitments, the 


need has been slow to develop in New 
York state, and only a handful of women 
have shown any inclination to return to 
work, a state-wide survey has disclosed. 

The survey, conducted by the State 
Labour Department’s Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, indi- 
cates that many women who planned to 
return to work have been discouraged by 
the failure of defence production to expand 
as anticipated. After an original flurry of 
interest in mid-1950, the number of 
women looking for jobs dropped off when 
the lack of employment opportunities 
became apparent. 

Should current business expansion plans 
materialize, however, women will probably 
become the main source of available labour, 
the report states. Until then, only a 
minimum of female interest in job-hunting 
can be anticipated. 

Results of the survey are published in 
the January issue of Industrial Bulletin, the 
monthly news magazine of the New York 
State Department of Labour. 


U.S. Union Being Sued 
For Contract Violation 


The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO) is being sued by Armour 
and Company for damages of $2,756,600. 
Filing suit in a federal court in Omaha, 
Neb., the company charged the union with 
violation of its contract. 

The company said it had suffered exten- 
sive losses in income because of inter- 
mittent stoppages culminating in’ 8 
complete walkout in mid-January. The 
workers’ action, it said, violated provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Ralph Helstein, president of the union, 
denied it had violated the contract and said 
the union was planning a suit against the 
company for violating the Taft-Hartley law 
“by lockouts and intimidation in one form 
or another”. 

The company’s suit relates that the 
union signed a collective agreement with 
the company August 12, 1950, which pro- 
vided that there “shall be no strikes, 
stoppages, slowdowns, suspension of work 
or boycotts” by the union unless the stipu- 
lated grievance procedure were first 
followed. The union ignored the grievance 
procedure, the company asserted. 

The UPW began a series of “skip” walk- 
outs against Armour and three other 
Omaha packers in December, 195], in 
protest against the way contract negotia- 
tions were going. The strike in mid- 
January followed. 
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Fact-Finders Report 
On N.Y. Port Strike 


The appointment of a permanent arbiter 
to deal with labour disputes between the 
longshoremen and shipping companies in 
the Port of New York was recommended 
in a report issued by a fact-finding panel 
established to investigate the recent walk- 
out of waterfront workers. The fact- 
finding panel, headed by Prof. Martin P. 
Catherwood of Cornell University, was 
appointed by New York’s Industrial Com- 
missioner, Edward Corsi, as a result of the 
walkout of some 10,000 workers on the 
waterfront on October 15. The strike, 
which lasted 25 days, was begun by 
members of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (AFL) in protest against 
a contract that had been concluded by their 
union. 


The disputed collective agreement was 
found to have been “validly” ratified by 
union members despite the evidence of 
fraud in the balloting. The panel stated 
that the irregularities were not sufficient 
to have changed the result of the ratifica- 
tion. It further noted that the strike 
“was not communist-inspired” and _ that 
both the union and the strike committee 
were “singularly free” from communist 
influence. 

Several recommendations were made by 
the board as a means towards reducing 
industrial strife. It accused the employers 
of some complacency in a section dealing 
with employment conditions and_ hiring 
practices. The International Longshore- 
men’s Association was urged to establish 
a fact-finding board of three public mem- 
bers who would examine the grievances of 
union members and component unions. 


The committee’s report also contained 


several recommendations for reforms 
within the association itself. These in- 
cluded minimum standards of accept- 


ability with regard to the keeping of 
records, the auditing and accounting of 
funds, the holding of periodic membership 
meetings and regular elections of union 
officers. The report also advocated an 
overhaul of the balloting procedure on 
collective agreements in order that such 
votes would more honestly and accurately 
reflect the decision of a majority of the 
union members voting. 


_ With respect to the choosing of delegates 
to. the Wage Scale Conference of the 
Atlantic Coast District, the panel stated 
‘that ‘such representatives should be elected 
at stated membership meetings of the 
union locals and that the individual union 
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member should be guaranteed the right to 
participate in the selection of these dele- 
gates. The panel members recommended 
that voting on the Port of New York 
collective agreement by the entire Atlantic 
Coast District be continued, at least with 
respect to wages, and added that an 
adverse vote in the Port of New York 
should constitute a veto on the ratifica- 
tion of an agreement. 

The panel asked that there be no 
retaliation or discrimination against any 
union member or officials by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association or by 
the New York Shipping Association for 
haying participated in the strike. 

It was noted that the appointment of 
a permanent arbiter for the New York 
waterfront would replace, to some extent, 
the practice of appointing an arbiter for 
each particular dispute. The permanent 
referee would become, in effect, a court 
of appeal for individual union members 
and employers who felt that their own 
spokesmen had failed in settling a par- 
ticular dispute. 

The arbiter would be selected by the 
ILA and the New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation and would have jurisdiction not 
only. of disputes between parties to the 
contract but also of the grievance of 
individual union members and_ shipping 
companies arising out of the contract. 
The arbiter would also be the chairman 
and public member of the ILA pension 
and welfare funds now jointly adminis- 
tered by both parties. 

In one of its final recommendations, the 
panel urged that the Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Corsi, meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the parties immediately 
affected “at a very early date and from 
time to time as is necessary” to assist in 
putting the board’s recommendations into 
effect. 


Retired Autoworkers 
Form Organization 


Automotive industry pensioners in the 
Detroit area have organized. The new 
organization is called the Retired Auto- 
workers Organization. 

“Preliminary” objectives of the group 
are: (1) an increase in company pensions 
and social security, preferably with | 
escalator provisions to keep payments in 
line with the cost of living; (2) continu- 
ance of coverage of life, hospital, health . 
insurance and other welfare provisions for 
retired employees; (3) voluntary retire- 
ment; and (4) transferability of pension 
credits from one plant -to another. 


U.S. Honours Labour Man 
For Apprenticeship Aid 


In appreciation of his 17 years of service 
as labour member of the United States 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
John P. Frey, President Emeritus of the 
AFL Metal Trades Department, has been 
presented with an illuminated scroll. 
Secretary of Labour Maurice J. Tobin 
made the presentation. 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship is the national joint labour-manage- 
ment body which recommends policy to 
the U.S. Department of Labour’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 

Mr. Frey was appointed as the first labour 
member of the committee in 1935. The 
original committee, appointed in 1934, was 
made up exclusively of representatives of 
government agencies. It was largely at 
Mr. Frey’s insistence that the committee 
was expanded to include representatives of 
labour and management. 


21 Million in U.K. Insured 
Against Industrial Injury 


Approximately 21 million British workers 
were insured in 1949 under Britain’s 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
1946, according to the government actuary’s 
first report on the Act, recently published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. About 720,000 
awards were made that year. 

The report is an interim one and covers 
the first 21 months’ operation of the Act 
following its introduction in July, 1948. A 
comprehensive review, reporting on the 
Industrial Injuries Fund and the adequacy 
or otherwise of the contributions payable 
under the Act, is not due until 1954. 

The Act is described as the culminating 
link in a chain of protective legislation, 
stretching from what was known as 
“workmen’s compensation” to- a system of 
full industrial injury insurance. It pro- 
vides for the payment of injury benefit 
during incapacity for work up to 26 weeks, 
after which, if incapacity continues, disable- 
ment benefit becomes payable. The long- 
term disablement benefit is related to the 
degree of disablement caused by the 
industrial accident or disease and not to 
loss of earning power. 

Contribution at an equal rate is com- 
pulsory for all employers and employees 
but benefit does not depend on contribu- 
tion record. 

In 1949, it is estimated that around 13% 
million men and 7 million women were 


insured under the act. Approximately 
720,000 awards were made, 90 per cent of 
which related to men. 

The rate of injury did not vary markedly 
with age, although for men it tended to 
decline as age advanced. Duration of 
incapacity varied from a few days to the 
full 26 weeks but was mostly quite short; 
40 per cent of the payments were for 
periods not exceeding 12 working days. 

While the proportion of injury benefit 
awards due to industrial disease, as distinct 
from accident, is shown to have been 
around five per cent, this percentage does 
not give a true picture of the relative 
incidence of industrial disease and accidents. 

The government actuary predicts that 
unless there should be a sudden large 
increase in the numbers employed in indus- 
tries where the accident risk is relatively 
heavy, expenditure on injury benefit alone 
is not likely to vary greatly for a few 
years from an annual average of about . 
£9,000,000. 


ITU’s 100th Birthday 
Celebrated This Year 


The International Typographical Union 
this year celebrates its 100th birthday. 

It began May 5, 1852, as the National 
Typographical Union, after three years of 
organization. At its initial convention, 
journeymen printers from 14 cities in the 
United States were present. 

It became the International Typo- 
graphical Union in 1869, at which time it 
had 120 chartered local unions and more 
than 7,500 members. Today the ITU has 
more than 1,000 locals, 50 of them in 
Canada. Canadian membership in 1951 
numbered 5,634. 

In Canada, the ITU is affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Employment in Britain 
At High .Level in 1951 


Employment was maintained in Britain 
at a high level throughout 1951; the 
number of persons registered as unem- 
ployed at the end of the year represented 
no more than 14 per cent of the total 
number of employed. 


Married Women Predominate 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States, the number of married 
women who are employed exceeds the 
number of single women. About. two 
million women in paid employment have 
children under school age. 
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CIO Asks Minimum Wage 
of $1.25, up from 75e. 


The CIO, in a series of recommendations 
ranging from rent control to social 
security, has urged President Truman to 
increase the national minimum wage rate 
from 75 cents to $1.25 an hour. 

The program of domestic legislation was 
outlined by Emil Rieve, Administrative 
Chairman of the CIO’s Committee on 
Economic Policy. The recommendations 
were based largely on the legislative policy 
advocated by the CIO national convention 
last November. 


Mr. Rieve urged President Truman to 
ask Congress to amend the Fair Labour 
Standards Act to increase the hourly 
minimum pay by 50 cents. He said the 
present minimum rate is inadequate, and 
pointed to the “increasing distress among 
low-set-income families, as reported by a 
number of government agencies.” 

In addition to raising the minimum wage, 
the CIO would amend the Wage-Hour 
Act further to (1) extend its coverage; 
(2) “strengthen” its overtime provisions; 
and (3) remove “discriminatory exemp- 
tions.” 


On Farms, Too 


Although suggesting no figure, the CIO 
also’ urged that a minimum wage be 
established for employees working on 
farms and in establishments processing 
agricultural products. Employees engaged 
in agriculture and in a number of opera- 
tions involved in the handling and process- 
ing of agricultural products are now exempt 
from the Wage-Hour Act. 


The recommendations made .by the 
CIO for a wage and salary stabilization 
policy were closely tied to those relating 
to price control. “If we get a successful 
and adequate price control program, of 
course,” the CIO memorandum states, 
“developing wage policies would be stabil- 
ized.” Continuing, the memorandum notes 
that it is “obvious” that the wage policy 
must permit wages to reflect increases in 
the cost of living, but such a policy would 
be academic, it adds, if the rise in the 
cost of living should be held in check. 

The CIO also had something to say 
about broadening the current wage policy 
to cover raises for such items as pro- 
ductivity and removal of substandards. It 
states :— 


“In addition, however, technological 
developments and extensive investments 
by American industry result in continued 
improvement in our productivity. It is 
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wise and sound national policy for these 
increases in productivity to be shared by 
the three major segments of our economy, 
that is, the corporation, the worker, and 
the consumer.” 


Finland Takes Steps 
to Halt Inflation 


In what is described as an “inflationary 
anti-inflation program”, Finland’s coalition 
government is attempting to curb inflation 
by reducing taxes, abolishing food sub- 
sidies and lowering bank interest rates, a 
Reuters despatch to the New York Tumes 
reports. 

Finland’s cost-of-living index has been 
rising steadily and is reported to have 
reached a point more than ten times as 
high as before World War II. 

“Instead of increasing taxes to mop up 
surplus money bidding for too few goods 
as other countries have done,” says the 
despatch, “Finland is reducing them. 

“Instead of increasing food subsidies to 
keep prices down, the Finns are abolishing 
them, confident that food will nevertheless 
become no more expensive. 

“Where other inflation-stricken countries 
increase bank interest rates to encourage 
saving and check spending, the Finns have 
lowered theirs.” 

Starting in November, wages have been 
tied to a new cost-of-living index so that 
they increase only as prices rise. Wages 
paid during the economic truce are taken 
as basic. The basic cost-of-living figure 
is calculated from current prices; it does 
not include direct taxes and children’s 
allowances. 

The plan was criticized on the ground 
that while the basic wages are those paid 
during the truce, the index is based on 
current prices, which in many cases are 
higher than those obtaining during that 
period. This, it was contended, was tanta- 
mount to a cut in real wages. To com- 
pensate for this, the government has not 
only reduced taxes but, in addition, has 
lowered the maximum prices that shops 
and dealers will be allowed to charge for 
certain essential goods. Rents have also 
been frozen and children’s allowances 
increased. In this way the government 
hopes that wage-earners will gain more 
than they lose. 

The experiment, officially described as a 
stabilization plan, has been worked out by 
agreement between the Agrarian-Socialist 
Democratic coalition government and the 
labour organizations after six months’ 
deliberation. 


Annual Conventions Held by Ontario Federations 


Ontario Federation of Labour 


(CCL) 


Demands for amendments to the prov- 
ince’s Workmen’s Compensation and 
Labour Relations Acts were voiced by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) - at 
its annual convention in Hamilton, Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2. 

The Federation also recommended a 
public works program, the placing of 
defence. orders in industries operating on 
a reduced work week, the removal of 
credit restrictions, and an increase “of at 
least 50 per cent” in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

Criticism was levelled at Canada’s immi- 
gration policies. The convention carried a 
resolution favouring “planned immigration 
which will be carried out with consideration 
given to the employment and housing 
situation here at all times”. 

Just over 300 delegates representing an 
estimated 200,000 Ontario workers were 
seated. ; 

In its annual presentation to the Ontario 
Cabinet, the Federation intends to request 
the implementation of the entire report on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act pre- 
pared by Mr. Justice Roach. Several other 
resolutions demanded amendments to the 
Act. An upward revision in compensation 
payments was one of the group’s requests. 

In his report, Mr. Justice Roach recom- 
mended equal participation of labour and 
management in accident prevention work. 
Implementation of this part of the report 
was especially demanded by the convention. 


Major amendment to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act requested by the Federation 
would provide for the granting of certifica- 
tion on a simple majority of those voting 
in representation elections. At present, 
certification requires a majority of all 
employees in the bargaining unit. 


Opposition to any form of compulsory 
arbitration was strongly expressed. In a 
unanimous resolution, the Ontario labour 
body termed compulsory arbitration 
“ynworkable, undemocratic and a dangerous 
threat to the institution of free collective 
bargaining”. 

Ontario labour legislation, because it 
“blocks conciliation until the agreement 
runs out,” makes it impractical to enter 
into long-term contracts, said George Burt, 
Federation President. 

“The long delay” in the writing of their 
reports by conciliation boards was also 
criticized by the convention. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of 
the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada 


A series of changes in Ontario labour law 
to speed up conciliation proceedings were 
recommended by the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Provincial Federation 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, held in Hamilton, Ont., in January. 

Convention delegates, representing some 
200,000 Ontario trade unionists, also out- 
lawed communism in the Federation, called 
for a provincial hospital insurance plan and 
a, low-rental housing scheme, and expressed 
criticism of present immigration policies. 

Voicing disapproval of the “slow-moving 
and cumbersome” machinery established by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, the 
Federation. asked that the law be changed 
to allow a union freedom to strike 90 days 
after notice has been given to bargain and 
criticized the long delays which resulted 
from having to wait seven days after a 
conciliation board reports before a strike 
is legal. Some unions have had to wait 
six months for a report, the delegates 
asserted. 


On the same subject, the Federation 
asked that the provincial Department of 
Labour be permitted to increase its staff 
of experienced conciliation officers so that 
disputes could be settled more rapidly. 
Another motion asked that the minimum 
period before a request for conciliation can 
be made be reduced from 50 to 30 days. 

The Federation wants certification granted 
when a majority of the employees voting 
in a representation election vote in favour 


of the union, not when a majority of the . 


workers entitled to vote, as the law now 
demands. 


In addition, the convention asked that 
employers be prohibited from requesting 
decertification of a union and that they be 
compelled to institute the check-off when 
requested to do so by a majority of the 
employees. 


Communism was outlawed in the Fed- 
eration by a motion stating that “no 
organization, officered or controlled by 
communists or taembers of the Labour- 
Progressive party, or person espousing 
communism or advocating the violent 
overthrow of our institutions shall be 
allowed representation on or recognition by 
this Federation.” 


An Ontario Insurance Act which would 
provide for hospitalization; medical, dental, 
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Condemning Canada’s present immigra- 
tion policies, Mr. Burt said: “We welcome 
immigrants but we don’t agree to the policy 
which dumps thousands of immigrants 
into Canada while Canadians remain 
unemployed.” 

The convention also: 

Described the decision of Mr. Justice 
Gale decertifying the American Newspaper 
Guild as bargaining agent for editorial 
employees of the Toronto Globe and Mail 
as a “real setback for labour”. 

Expressed support for the amendments 
to the Annuities Act introduced at the 
last session of Parliament. 

Requested that hospital insurance 
premiums be exempt from income tax. 

Asked for enactment of a law providing 
for two weeks’ vacation with pay after 
one year’s service and for amendment of 
the Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act to provide for a 40-hour week. 

Pledged support for Local 1000, Depart- 
ment Store Employees’ Union, in its 
campaign to win certification as bargaining 
agent for the staff of the T. EKaton Com- 
pany, Toronto. , 

Expressed opposition to the _ recent 
refusal of the Nova Scotia Labour Rela- 
tions Board to grant certification to the 
Marine and Boiler Workers’ Union. 

Re-affirmed its support of the CCF as 
the political party devoted to the interests 
of workers. 


surgical and optical care; and financial 
assistance during periods of sickness and 
convalescence was requested by the 
Federation. 

One motion requested that a provincial- 
wide, low-rental housing schemé be insti- 
tuted. Under the plan proposed by the 
Federation, priority would be given to 
home building and homes at low rentals 
would be subsidized. 

Criticizing immigration policies now in 
effect, the labour organization asked that 
immigration be put on a “planned and 
constructive basis”. 

Delegates approved in principle a resolu- 
tion calling for a 30-hour, five-day week 
but suggested that the 40-hour week be 
first established firmly in all trades. 

The convention decided to shorten the 
organization’s name to the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour. 

Election results were as_ follows: 
President, A. F. McArthur; Vice-Presidents, 
W. Godrey, K. C. Dodds and W. Booth- 
royd; Secretary-Treasurer, H. J. Sedgwick. 


Voted to hold next year’s convention in 
Windsor, Ont. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO-CCL), was 
re-elected president by acclamation. Sam 
Hughes and Louis Palermo were named 
vice-presidents. Cleve Kidd was re-elected 


secretary-treasurer. 


(Concluded from page 252) 


This year, the most notable labour-management dispute has been at the 
Ford Motor Company in Windsor, Ontario. -The dispute which began last 
year and culminated in the bargaining of a new agreement, was accompanied 
by a strike lasting two days. A new agreement has now been signed giving 
the workers a wage increase ranging upwards from 15 cents and two produc- 
tivity increases of three cents each are scheduled during the two-year term of 
the agreement. In addition to this, certain changes in working conditions 
have been made including the provision of time and one-half for all work on 
Saturdays. 


A new development has taken place in the United Steel Workers of 
America in preparation for their negotiations with the three companies in the 
basic steel industry. Within the union, a committee representing the workers 
of the three companies has been set up to bargain with each of the manage- 
ments on a uniform basis. Union demands include a wage increase sufficient 
to bring the wage rates to the level of those in the United States steel i A 
and the provision of guaranteed annual earnings. 
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Wage Changes During 1951 


In Collective Agreements: 


Two-thirds of 1,600 collective agreements surveyed by the Department 


of Labour provided for wage boosts during 1951 of 10 cents an hour 


or more. 


Wage rate increases of ten cents an hour 
or more are set forth in more than two- 
thirds of 1,601 collective agreements 
received in the Department of Labour 
during 1951 and examined as part of a 
continuing study of clauses in agreements. 
The contracts studied amount to approxi- 
mately one-third the total number in effect 
throughout the country of which the depart- 
ment has record. All negotiated during the 
year 1951, they cover close to half a 
million workers, or approximately two- 
fifths of the total number of workers under 
agreement in Canada. 

In addition to the 1,601 agreements 
included in the study, another 542 agree- 
ments were received in the Department of 
Labour and examined, but not included in 


Close to half a million workers covered by contracts studied 


the analysis, since they are either new 
agreements or contain new wage scales 
which cannot be readily compared with 
previous rates (Table I). Fewer agree- 
ments were analysed for the latter months 
of the year than for the earlier months, 
since many of the agreements which 
became effective towards the end of the 
year had not been forwarded to the depart- 
ment at the time the study was made. 
Many of the workers covered in the 
survey received wage increases additional 
to those noted in this article. Of the 
1,601 agreements analysed, 342 contain 
escalator clauses, providing automatic wage 
increases to compensate for rises in the 
cost of living. Almost 130,000 of the 
workers were covered by such clauses. 


Table I—Number of Agreements Examined and Workers Covered 


Number of Agreements 


Total agreements examined.....- 


Less agreements available to the 
department for the first time 
or newly bargained agreements 372 


New wage scale not comparable 
with previous wage information 170 


Agreements in eluded in the 
present survey ------- ee ee 


The 1,601 contracts analysed in this 
study, while making up about one-third 
of those in effect throughout Canadian 
industry during 1951, include a higher 
proportion of those in effect in some indus- 
tries than in others, as is shown in 
Table II. The most complete coverage is 
in logging, where all but a single small 
agreement are included. The smallest rep- 
resentations are from public utilities and 
from trade, finance and services, but in 
the former industry two-thirds of the 
workers under agreement are represented. 
Of the remaining industries, only construc- 


Number of Workers 


2,143 522,350 
26,600 
43,400 
542 a 70,000 
1,601 452,350 


tion varies from the average representation 
of approximately one-third of the agree- 
ments and two-fifths of the workers under 
collective bargaining contracts in the 
industry. 


*The articles dealing with wage changes as 
shown in agreements which have appeared in 
issues of the LABOUR GazettE over the past 
year (L.G., 1951, pp. 832, 1111, 1664) have 
analysed the extent of wage increases appear- 
ing in agreements according to the period 
within which they reached the Department. 
In contrast, the present study deals with wage 
changes according to the time of year they 
became effective. 
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Table I1I—Distribution of Agreements Analysed by Industry 


Workers Covered 

Agreements Per Cent of 

Per Cent Total under 

of Total Agreement 

Number in Industry Number in Industry 
GOP OUT nage staceesteretel sees ieperars siete iegae 8 90 42,200 94 
iy Wale sop Srerpolg a aena cee ic 0, oC Ae 39 35 35,800 63 
BVEarrOLachuriney veer cvettstere oer 863 34 228,800 40 
Construction "0 ces sete see. 157 54 32,500 63 
Transportation & Communication 242 31 67,400 24 
Public Wiiilitvedssc:..c ates sae aise By] 30 16,750 69 
Trade, Finance & Services...... 260 Tham 28,900 27 
TO tial, “Scteranee hs costo oscar sie 1,601 34 452,350 40 


Trend of Wage Increases During Year. 
—As Table III shows, the largest group 
of workers, over one-third of the total, 
received increases during the year of 15 
cents an hour or more. The average size 
of the increases did not remain constant, 
however, throughout the year. During the 
early months, increases of between 5 and 
14.9 cents per hour were more common, 
while in the second and third quarters, the 
trend was towards larger amounts. In the 
latter part of the third quarter, and during 
the fourth quarter, the trend appears to 
have swung again towards smaller wage 
rises, the preponderance during this period 
being between 10 and 14.9 cents. Since 


the receipt of collective agreements for 
the last quarter of the year is not com- 
plete, the information, particularly for the 
months of November and December, is 
not as reliable as that for earlier months. 
The fact that bargaining during the fourth 
quarter was mostly with relatively small 
establishments, however, together with the 
tendency during the earlier part of the 
year for such establishments to give 
smaller wage increases, suggests that the 
tendency towards a predominance of 
increases at the lower amounts during the 
final quarter of the year may be substan- 
tiated when the remaining agreements are 
received by the department. 


Table I1I—Distribution of Agreements Analysed by Category of Wage Increase 


Number of Agreements Number of Workers 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Number of Total Number of Total 
ENOCH ALIO OS «an Bro ta eeu wearer enn 37 Deo 6,800 15 
Meee etbaviad' CENS2s)... nonheme honk ok 55 3.4 12,300 VAY | 
Dat OF COTIUS Co. t |, toca a, cde) secearn eto renee 424 26.5 126,900 28.0 
eal OF COTULS' Wee aredal a oicicisisce st anciens 541 _- 33.8 146,450 32.4 
PCED GS atrt =e as. os 1a a0; were te raeucae ioe ree 544 34.0 159,900 30 23 
BO LA le les e ste aratous ehcher eee erent 1,601 100.0 452,350 100.0 


Escalator Clauses.—As indicated earlier 
in this article many of the agreements 
providing wage increases also contain 
escalator clauses, under which workers 
obtain additional increases to compensate 
for rises im the cost-of-living index. The 
amount of such increases would depend 
on the type of escalator scheme in effect 
in a particular firmt It would also 


1For a discussion of cost-of-living clauses, 
see L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1633. 
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depend on the date of introduction of the 
bonus scheme, since many of these schemes 
came into operation only after some 
months of 1951 had already gone by. 


In comparing provisions for wage in- 
creases with provisions for escalator adjust- 
ments, as in Table IV, it was found that 
a higher proportion of escalator clauses 
occurred in those agreements which pro- 
vided smaller wage increases. 
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Table I¥V—Escalator Clauses in Agreements Analysed 
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Individual Industries —Manufacturing 


settlements comprise over half the wage 
increases examined. The general trend of 
increases in this largest of the industry 
groups approximated closely that outlined 
above for the survey as a whole. Various 
other industries, however, exerted strong 
influences on the general trend. For 
example, increases in the construction 
industry were most often in the “15-cents- 
and-over” group throughout the year. On 
the other hand, public utilities showed nce 
consistent trend during the year; but over 
half the workers receiving increases in this 
group obtained between 5 and 9.9 cents 
during the month of April, as a result of 
two large negotiations in British Columbia 
and Ontario. This exerted a downward 
influence on the total settlements for that 
month. 

The mining industry exerted an influence 
on the general trend during the months of 
February and June, when three-quarters 
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of the settlements indicated in the industry 
took place. While the February figures 
reinforced the general trend, the June 
increases in this industry were predomin- 
antly between 10 and 14.9 cents, with a 
consequent downward pull on the average. 
Similarly, transportation and communica- 
tion figured largely im the total of wage 
increases during June, when a third of the 
bargaining in the industry took place. 
These were almost all between 5 and 9.9 
cents and comprised over 80 per cent of 
such increases given during the month. 

Trade, finance, and insurance agreements 
were largely concentrated in the month 
of January. Half of the 5-to-9.9-cent 
increases and one-third of the 10-to-14.9- 
cent increases in this industry were 
bargained at this time. 

In logging, almost all the settlements 
took place in January and September. In 
the former month, the increases were 
between 10 and 14.9 cents; in September, 
in the 15-cents-and-over category. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 
Holds 17th Semi-Annual Conference 


Apprentice training is major topic of discussion. 


Deputy Minister of 


Labour states question giving him some concern, says he would like to 
see an increase to 50 thousand in the number of apprentices training 


Apprentice training ranked high in 
importance in the discussions of the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council at its 
17th semi-annual meeting in Ottawa on 
January 15-17. Expansion of the appren- 
tice training program as a means of 
relieving the skilled labour shortage was 
recommended by the council. 

Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in a welcoming address, told the 
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members that the question of apprentice- 
ship had been giving him some concern, 
and asked that it be given serious thought. 
He would like, he said, to see the number 
of apprentices in training increased from 
the present estimate of 30,000 to 50,000. 
The Vocational Training Advisory Council 
is composed of representatives of employers, 
labour, war veterans, women’s organiza- 
tions and educationists, whose function it 


is to assist the federal Minister of Labour 
in formulating policy and administrative 
procedure in the promotion of vocational 
training in Canada. 

The three-day meeting, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Alberta, was 
attended by representatives from all ten 
provinces. 


Tribute to the Late Director 


The chairman referred to the loss 
sustained by the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch and the Advisory Council 
through the death of the Director of 
Training, Robert Fleming Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson, he said, had been working in 
the field of vocational education since 1937. 
Previously he had distinguished himself in 
World War I, had done missionary service 
in Western Canada, and had been a social 
service and personnel worker. Through it 
all he developed a keen interest in youth 
and its problems, working continually for 
the betterment of working conditions for 
young people. His contribution towards 
the development of vocational education 
on a sound basis had been far-reaching, 
but his greatest contribution, Dr. McNally 
stated, had been in demonstrating that it 
is possible for federal and provincial 
authorities to work together on joint 
projects with confidence and understanding. 

The members were asked to stand and 
observe a one-minute silence in tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Thompson. 

A resolution expressing sympathy, to be 
forwarded to Mrs. Thompson and family, 
was passed by the council. 

The chairman said it was a genuine 
pleasure when it was learned that Arthur 
W. Crawford had been selected to carry 
on the work so ably done by Mr. 
Thompson. 


Statement by Acting Director 


To attempt to follow in the steps of the 
late director was a difficult task, Mr. 
Crawford said, and he would need guidance 
and direction from the council. The meet- 
ing had been called earlier than usual, he 
said, for the purpose of reviewing policy 
and advising him concerning the various 
problems. 

The ten-year program of capital assist- 
ance to vocational schools is nearly over 
Mr. Crawford said. This fact raises a ques- 
tion for the future—should we try to 
develop new phases of Canadian vocational 
training, or should we continue along 
exactly the same lines? 


Mr. Crawford then outlined what he 
termed five levels or stages of vocational 
education :— 

First—the basic, covering elementary and 
intermediate schools, some of which offer 
courses in industrial arts, but which could 
not be considered as vocational training; 


Second—pre-vocational, consisting of 
courses of a general or exploratory nature, 
but not providing specialized training in 
specific trades; 

Third—pre-employment vocational train- 
ing, such as is offered in the senior years 
of vocational schools, in trade schools and 
technical institutes; 

Fourth—supplementary training, which 
supplements training given on the job, and 
includes all forms of part-time and short- 
term classes, correspondence courses and 
vestibule schools; 

Fifth—upgrading, consisting of the type 
of training needed by a worker to prepare 
him for promotion or advancement to the 
position of foreman or superintendent. 

The secondary schools do not attempt 
to cover the last two stages, he said, and 
the council’s guidance was needed as to 
the method of dealing with this problem. 

Referring to apprentice training, he said 
the deputy minister had requested that 
special emphasis be given to the develop- 
ment of apprenticeship programs, and he 
asked for the council’s guidance in this 
problem. The National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, Mr. Crawford said, was 
agreed that the shortage of skilled workers 
presented a serious problem in the Cana- 
dian manpower situation and pointed up 
the need for training in industry. 


Turning then to supervisory training, Mr. 
Crawford said that in response to a letter 
sent by the minister to industrial firms, 
requesting their co-operation in the train- 
ing of industrial workers, several had 
expressed an interest in a program to train 
supervisors. He asked council’s guidance as 
to how the Training Branch might assist 
in the development of training in this field. 


Minister Welcomes Members 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in a brief address of welcome, 
expressed appreciation of the council’s 
advice and help. 

Referring to plans for the future, he 
assured the members that the Department 
of Labour and, he thought, the Government 
of Canada want to move forward in the 
field of apprenticeship and vocational 
training generally. 
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“We do not want in any way to impinge 
on the prerogatives of the provinces in the 
field of education,” he added. 

In a reference to the patches of unem- 
ployment prevailing in certain areas, the 
minister expressed the view that there 
appears to be a good chance of a high level 
of employment in the spring, with every 
likelihood of a shortage of skilled workers. 
He felt that some thought should be given 
to evolving a plan for the training of 
unemployed persons, so that when openings 
in skilled occupations turn up they will 
have the necessary training. 

Mr. Gregg spoke of the newly-created 
National Advisory Committee for the 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. 
The work of this committee, he said, will 
be closely related to that of the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council and, in 
view of this, the chairman of the council 
has been appointed to the membership of 
the new committee. 


Remarks of Deputy Minister 


Dr. A. MacNamara, adding his welcome 
to that of the minister’s, expressed gratitude 
for the keen interest taken by the members 
of the council in the problem of vocational 
training. 

He had, he said, been giving the ques- 
tion of apprenticeship considerable thought, 
particularly the need for more apprentices. 
He did not think that the problem should 
be left entirely to employers and organized 
labour and recommended that the council 
look at the general situation with a view 
to increasing training facilities in Canada. 

“T do not believe,” the said, “that we 
have yet formulated any short methods of 
providing vocational training; the appren- 
tice system is the best way to learn a 
trade.” 


Supervisor of Technical Training 


C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, reported that enrolments in voca- 
tional classes in the fiscal year 1950-51 
totalled 204,099, an increase of 30 per cent 
over the preceding year’s figure of 157,000. 
A breakdown of the figures showed enrol- 
ment as:— 


Day Evening 
Classes Classes Total 
School Year 
1949-50 .. 66,000 91,000 157,000 
School Year 
1950-51 .. 85,879 118,220 204,099 
Increase ... 19,879 27,220 47,099 
% Rate of 
Increase . 30 30 30 
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Twelve building projects were completed 
during the year—two in Alberta, five in 
Saskatchewan, one in Manitoba, and four 
in Quebec. Seven more are still under con- 
struction—three in Quebec, one.in Saskat- 
chewan, and three in Ontario. 


The clause of the vocational schools’ 
assistance agreement referring to grants for 
capital expenditure expires March 31, 1952, 
and, with the exception of two provinces, 
provincial expenditures must, therefore, 
have been made prior to that date to be 
eligible for federal reimbursement. New- 
foundland projects must be completed by 
March 31, 1955, and three building projects 
in Ontario were given an extension of one 
year because of a shortage of steel. 

Adequacy of present vocational facilities 
is being considered by the provinces, which 
report that further expansion is either 
planned or under consideration amounting 
to approximately :— 


Province Amount 
Prince Edward Island. $ 500,000 
Nova vocotla: ses sae: 1,250,000 
New Brunswick ...... 3,750,000 
(TED EG eee eee see 7,000,000 
Ontarioreee ee tere 10,000,000 
Saskatchewan ........ 1,000,000 
WAlbetha es fan et tect 1,500,C00 
British Columbia .... 1,450,000 


Each . province now claims the full 
amount of its annual allotment. It is of 
interest to note, Mr. Ford said, that the 
present federal annual allotment represents 
approximately 17 per cent of provincial 
annual operating expenditures. 

The agreement requires that a redistri- 
bution of the annual allotment be made 
following the 1951 census. This, Mr. Ford 
said, will be done before the 1951-52 allot- 
ment becomes available. 


Schedule “M” (Training of Handi- 
capped).—The regulations governing the 
selection of trainees under Schedule “M” 
were changed in July to include unem- 
ployed persons over 16 years of age whose 
opportunities for gainful employment would 
be greatly improved by a course of training 
or whose degree of skill would be increased 
by such a course. Applicants now need 
not have been previously gainfully 
employed to be admitted to these? classes. 


Employment of Handicapped Persons. 
—Special consideration is being given to 
the training of handicapped persons in 
regular or specially-organized classes, or on 
the job with an employer. In each case, 
a competent medical authority must 


approve the course of training. At present, 
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special classes are in operation at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and at Moncton, 
NB. Five provinces report training to 
members of this group in regular classes, 
and to date, reports indicate that 110 
persons have completed such traiming 
courses. 


Schedule “K-1” (Service Tradesmen). 
—cClasses of service tradesmen are confined 
chiefly to the army, Mr. Ford stated. To 
November 30, 564 tradesmen were given 
training during the year—an increase of 110 
over the previous year for the same period. 
English classes for French speaking recruits 
of the Air Force were held at Weston, Ont. 


Schedule “K-2”? (Defence Training). 
Schedule “K-2”, a special schedule, was 
approved in July. Agreements were signed 
with six provinces providing for the train- 
ing of workers in defence industries, with 
the federal Government paying 75 per cent 
of the cost and the province 25 per cent. 
Training has been approved in occupa- 
tional fields in which there are existing or 
potential shortages of skilled workers, as 
follows: aircraft workers, draftsmen, 
machine tool makers and operators, foundry 
moulders, power chain saw operators, radio 
operators, welders, and stenographers for 
the Civil Service at Ottawa. Classes are 
operating in schools at Halifax, Moncton, 
Ottawa and Windsor, and one class in an 
industrial plant at Edmonton. Total 
enrolment to November 30 was 260. 

Present indications, it was noted, are that 
there is no pool of unemployed from which 
to draw potential defence workers for 
training and a different pattern of training 
from that used in the last emergency 
period may have to be developed. Much 
of the training may have to be done in 
industry, on the job, or in vestibule or 
plant schools. 

Youth Training.—Enrolments to Novem- 
ber 30 in youth training classes, which are 
held mainly in rural areas, amounted to 
1,457; this was an increase of 500 over the 
corresponding period in the previous year. 


Apprenticeship.—At September 30, 1951, 
there were 10,631 apprentices registered in 
the designated trades in the seven prov- 
inces with which there is an agreement— 
a decrease of 220 since March 31 of the 
same year. In addition to the figure of 
10,631, it is estimated that there are 
approximately 15,000 trainees designated as 
apprentices in the province of Quebec and 
5,000 in private plans in industries in other 
parts of Canada, making an estimated total 
of 30,000. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses.— 
Vocational correspondence courses have 
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been completed im a number of subjects 
and others are in the process of preparation. 
Mr. Ford announced the publication of a 
booklet listing the vocational courses now 
available. 


Vocational Schools Assistance 


The chairman referred to the federal 
appropriation for vocational schools assist- 
ance, pointing out that it raises the ques- 
tion as to the amount required for a given 
period, and as to how it should be allo- 
cated. It was felt that where a province 
does not need to use its full allotment for 
the purchase of equipment, it should be 
permissible to transfer any unexpended 
funds to the building account. The discus- 
sion terminated with the council approving 
a resolution recommending that any unex- 
pended funds in the equipment account 
should be available for transfer to the 
building account, subject to approval by 
the Director of Training. 

With regard to the extension of the time 
limit during which federal aid can be 
secured for capital projects, the council 
recommended that the individual provinces 
request the federal Government for what- 
ever time extensions are considered 
necessary. 


Canadian Research Committee 
on Practical Education 


The chairman reviewed the previous 
standards and regulations which had been 
established for determining the eligibility 
of the provinces for federal aid. 

The present regulations require that, in 
order for vocational programs to be 
eligible for federal aid, the students must 
spend 50 per cent of their time in a 
vocational field and its related subjects. 
The subjects related to vocational courses 
are as follows. Industrial Courses: mathe-~ 
matics, science and drafting; Commercial 
Courses: business English and mathematics; 
Agriculture: mathematics and science, in- 
cluding biology; and Home Economics: 
mathematics and science. 

Such programs are required to provide 
the students with instructors who have a 
background of trade experience, a minimum 
of at least one full-time instructor in each 
vocational department, and adequate space 
and equipment. 

The research committee recommended 
that special courses be provided for students 
who leave school at the end of Grade 10. 
In this respect, Ontario has provided 
courses in barbering, carpentry, painting 
and decorating, cleaning and dyeing, etc. 
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During the discussion, it was pointed out 
that there was a problem in deciding just 
where in a school program vocational 
training should be considered eligible for 
federal aid. In the report of the research 
committee, emphasis is placed upon the 
desirability of deferring specialized training 
as long as possible while the student is at 
school and that no training for specific 
occupations be given, except under special 
or exceptional circumstances. On behalf of 
the Department of Labour, Mr. Crawford 
requested the aid of the council in deter- 
mining the type of programs for which 
federal assistance should be made available. 
Mr. Crawford felt that in future, more 
emphasis might be placed on those stages of 
the training program which supplement or 
complete the occupational training begun 
in full-time secondary school classes. 


Youth Training 


Mr. Crawford made reference to the 
youth training program which had been 
initiated to give special attention to a 
group who had been somewhat neglected 
in the 1930’s. The present Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act authorizes the 
continuing of projects heretofore carried 
out in the provinces under the Youth 
Training Act. In Quebec, the council was 
told, there are a great number of courses 
for young people, the majority being 
designed for rural trainees. In British 
Columbia, classes are carried on in auto- 
motive and diesel operations and in Nova 
Scotia there are navigation classes for 
fishermen and others. 

It was pointed out that youth training 
was originally designed to assist unem- 
ployed youth between the ages of 16 and 
30 who had not been previously employed. 
It was generally agreed that a great 
variety of programs and courses were 
offered under the Youth Training Agree- 
ment and that they should be retained 
in the training programs of the provinces. 


Navigation Classes 


Capt. D. R. Jones of the Department of 
Transport told the council that his depart- 
ment operates two training schools for 
navigation, one at Prince Rupert and the 
second at Quebec. Previously such schools 
had also been maintained at Yarmouth, 
Halifax and Saint John. A school is oper- 
ated at Rimouski by the province of 
Quebec and is the only one in Canada 
which gives pre-sea training. 

The Department of ‘Transport makes 
grants in aid of training in the field of 
navigation by paying half the salaries of 
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the instructors in the Vancouver Technical 
Institute and at the Halifax County School. 
Further, specific grants are made to 
Kingston and to Rimouski. 


Instructors for the Colombo Plan 


Col. G. M. Morrison, who represents the 
Department of Labour on the  inter- 
departmental committee on the administra- 
tion of the Colombo Plan, stated that 
Canadian funds are being used to purchase 
equipment and that $400,000 was to be used 
to provide a limited number of fellowships 
and scholarships, to equip technical teams 
who would make two- to three-month tours 
of industry and agriculture and, finally, to 
send trained instructors to Colombo Plan 
countries. 

Col. Morrison pointed out that his 
committee is considering the advisability 
of sending skilled instructors to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Persons selected 
would receive their present salary plus an 
inducement allowance; travelling expenses 
for the individual and, if necessary, for his 
family, would be paid. The conference 
was told that there was a great need for 
instructors in all the trades but more 
particularly for those in the motor mechanic 
and machine tool occupations. 

The council agreed that all steps should 
be taken to support Canadian participa- 
tion in the Colombo Plan and passed the 
following resolution unanimously :— 


That this council, having heard the 
request from Col. Morrison for the services 
of technical teachers who would be willing 
to go to Colombo Plan countries, recom- 
mends that steps be taken through the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch to 
notify the provinces of the proposal and 
the need, and requests their co-operation 
in securing instructors who would be 
interested and available. 


Apprenticeship 
Nova Scotia—R. H. MacCuish of the 
Nova. Scotia Department of Labour 


reported that there were 430 apprentices 
registered in 16 trades in the province at 
the present time. He remarked that some 
interest was being taken in considering 
steps to increase the number of designated 
trades and it was possible that the steel 
and mining industries might be included 
in the list. 


a] 

New Brunswick.—J. W. McNutt, Director 
of Vocational Training, reported to the 
conference that trades were not designated 
in New Brunswick but rather were declared 
appropriate for apprenticeship. At the 
present time, there are 628 apprentices 
registered in the province, he reported. 


‘representatives, carries out 


Mr. McNutt noted that some considera- 
tion was being given to expanding the 
apprenticeship program within the province 
and that the number of employer and 
employee groups who were expressing an 
interest in apprenticeship was increasing. 


Quebec.—Gustave Poisson, Deputy Min- 
ister of Social Welfare and Youth, described 
the apprenticeship program followed in 
Quebec. Apprenticeship programs are 
organized by employer and employee 
groups. The two groups form joint 
apprenticeship committees in each trade 
and these committees then regulate the 
training in a specific area. In the building 
trades, schools are maintained at Montreal, 
Chicoutimi and Hull. In other cases, the 
apprenticeship commission has requested 
the Arts and Trades School in Montreal 
to carry out the instruction of apprentices. 
Upon completion of their courses, the 
apprentices receive from two to three years 
credit on their apprenticeship contracts. 


Ontario.—A. M. Moon, Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education reported that 
apprenticeship in the designated trades in 
Ontario is administered by the Appren- 
ticeship Branch of the Department of 
Labour. The indentured trades are the 
building, automotive, barbering and hair- 
dressing, and lathing trades. The latter 
was added to the list February 1, 1952. 
Since July 1, the responsibility for class 
training of apprentices has been carried out 
by the Department of Education, Mr. 
Moon reported. 

Referring to apprentices not covered by 
the present regulations, such as those in 
the metal, machine-tool and electrical 
trades, Mr. Moon noted that a voluntary 
organization known as the “Ontario Indus- 
trial Education Council” had been formed 
to promote apprenticeship in these occupa- 
tions. The council, a voluntary body of 
technical teachers, labour and industry 

programs 
designed to increase the number of 
apprentices and to improve apprenticeship 
standards in general. 

The council has developed an “appren- 
ticeship package,” which is designed for the 
use of industries training apprentices. The 
“package” includes a record sheet, a report 
to the apprentice’s parents or industry, an 
indentureship form, an efficiency rating 
form, etc. Mr. Moon stated that approxi- 
mately 25 private apprenticeship plans are 
in operation in Ontario. 


Manitoba.—L. S. Smith, Inspector of 
Technical Schools, Manitoba Department 


of Education, pointed out that apprentice- 
ship within the province is administered 
by the Department of Labour but that 
class training and trade instruction are 
carried out by the Department of Educa- 
tion. All the courses are given at full- 
time classes. 

Mr. Smith stated that the number of 
apprentices can be increased by increasing 
the number of designated trades. There 
has been some difference of opinion as to 
whether or not refrigeration and the 
machinist trades should be included. 


Saskatchewan.—_W. A. Ross, Regional 
Director for Saskatchewan, informed the 
council that at present there were 498 
apprentices in 13 designated trades in the 
province. It is estimated that 500 to 600 
apprentices would meet Saskatchewan’s 
needs. 


Alberta.—J. H. Ross, Regional Director 
for Alberta, reported that there were 2,400 
apprentices in the designated trades within 
the province. During 1951, more than 600 
certificates of completion were issued and 
at the end of the term there were 603 
first-year students and 1,882 in the fourth 
year. 


British Columbia.—H. A. Jones, Director 
of Vocational Education, told the council 
that 1,860 apprentices were enrolled in 
classes in British Columbia, 116 of whom 
were receiving instruction by correspond- 
ence. Mr. Jones stated that trade advisory 
committees in the province have recently 
recommended the establishment of standards 
in apprenticeship classes and he felt that 
training should be based upon a detailed 
trade analysis with achievement records of 
apprentices being kept. 


Apprenticeship Conference 


To further apprenticeship training and to 
increase the number of apprentices, the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council was 
agreed that a general meeting, to include 
representatives from all interested groups, 
should be convened as soon as possible. 
The proposal to hold the conference was 
unanimously approved in the following 
resolution :— 

That council recommend to the Depart- 
ment of Labour that a general conference 
be called as soon as possible on the ques- 
tion of apprenticeship, its | promotion, 
development and extension—further that 
there be a small committee of three or 
five advisers appointed to assist the head- 


quarters staff in preparing for such a 
conference at an early date. 
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Vocational Schools 


The Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Mr. C. R. Ford, told the council that 
several requests had been received asking 
the federal Government to share in the 
cost of equipment purchased fo. use in 
certain training programs on a 75-25 basis. 

It was pointed out that the previous 
practice had been for the federal Govern- 
ment to purchase the equipment outright 
or to share the cost on a 50-50 basis with 
the provinces. In the latter case, the 
equipment became the property of the 
province upon the completion of the train- 
ing program. 

After some discussion, the following 
resolution was carried :— 

That the established procedure, whereby 
the federal Government pays 50 per cent 
of the cost price of machinery purchased 


for programs carried on under the various 
schedules, be continued. 


Another problem relating to the opera- 
tion of vocational schools was discussed 
when the council considered the payments 
made by the federal Government to the 
provinces for the depreciation of equip- 
ment and buildings under certain schedules. 
Mr. Crawford explained that the regula- 
tions provided for payments of 15 cents 
for the first 10,000 days’ training, 13 cents 
for the next 10,000, and 10 cents for all 
the days thereafter in each 12-month period. 
The regulations stated that such payments 
were to be made upon the completion of 
the training. A problem had been created 
when claims were presented by certain 
provinces before the scheduled training had 
been completed. The council recommended 
that this procedure be changed to allow 
payments to be made on a monthly basis. 
This recommendation was contained in the 
following resolution :— 


That council recommend that the regu- 
lations referring to payment for depre- 
ciation be amended by substituting the 
phrase “payment shall be made from 
month to month” instead of the phrase 
“payment shall be made on completion of 
the training”. 


Student Aid 


The granting of financial aid to students 
under the Youth Training Program was 
brought to the attention of the council. 
It was noted that this scheme has been 
in operation for several years and has made 
it possible for the provinces to assist needy 
students on an individual basis. 
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After some discussion concerning the 
granting of financial aid for education, and 
the amount of moneys repaid, the council 
adopted the following resolution:— 


Whereas the Dominion-Provincial student 
aid scheme established as Sub-Schedule ““H” 
of Schedule “O” of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act is designed to provide 
direct financial aid to studerits seeking 
further education and who are in financial 
need, and 

Whereas all such aid is paid direct to 
the individual student in accordance with 
his individual need, and 

Whereas the program has been success- 
fully operated for some thirteen years and 
has been strongly supported by all the 
provincial governments of Canada, and 

Whereas it has been proved to be the 
most practical and easily administered 
method of providing assistance to worthy 
students on a co-operative basis; 

Therefore, the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council strongly recommends 
that the scheme as now established be con- 
tinued, and, further, that consideration be 
given to increasing the annual contribu- 
tion made by the Government of Canada. 


Vocational Training Publications 


The council considered that bulletins and 
publications issued by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour should be distributed and 
made available in order to encourage 
apprenticeship training. It was further 
suggested that the council should publish 
such bulletins when needed. 

After some discussion, during which it 
was stated that many of the smaller prov- 
inces would benefit from the publication of 
training manuals and other booklets, the 
following resolution was carried :— 


Whereas there is evidence that the 
expanding Canadian economy requires an 
ever-increasing number of skilled workers 
and trained personnel; and 

Whereas the Department of Labour is 
in a position to assess these needs and 
co-ordinate the efforts to meet them; 

Therefore this council recommends that 
the Training Branch assume initiative in 
assisting the provinces to develop effective 
programs of apprenticeship and other suit- 
able training plans. 


Further Aid to Vocational Training 


A sub-committee appointed to study the 
question of further aid to vocational 
training reported its findings and recom- 
mendations in the following resolution, 
which was carried :— 

Whereas council has been informed that 
additional sums of money are to be in- 
cluded in the Annual Estimates of the 


Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year 1952-53; and 


Whereas council agrees that this assist- 
ance is urgently needed and very welcome 
because in addition to present commit- 
ments it is reported that a program in- 
volving expenditures of over $26,000,000 
for construction of vocational schools in 
Canada is projected for the next few 
years; 

Therefore, be it resolved that council 
expresses its appreciation of this action 
by the minister in thus recognizing a con- 
tinuing and increasing need; and 

Be it further resolved that this council 
set up a special committee to study the 
problem and to prepare and submit a plan 
to meet the expanding needs of a con- 
tinuing program of Vocational Training 
in Canada. 


Upon adjournment, the council decided 


to hold its next semi-annual meeting in 
Ottawa on September 10, 11 and 12. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The composition of the council is as 
follows :— 

Dr. G. Fred MeNally, Chancellor of 
University of Alberta, Edmonton (Chair- 
man); T. D. Anderson, General Secretary, 
Canadian Legion, BESL, Ottawa; L. S. 


Beattie, Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, Toronto; G. G. 
Cushing, Secretary Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress, Ottawa; N. 8. Dowd, 
Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Ottawa; Dr. F. T. Fairey, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Victoria; E. K. 
Ford, Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, Halifax; G. 
Burnett, Bedard-Girard Ltd., Ottawa; Dr. 
G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Newfoundland; F. Philion, Director, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 


Labour, Hull, P.Q.; N. C. MacKay, 
Director of Extension, Department of 
Agriculture, Winnipeg; J. W. McNutt, 


Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 


ment of Education, Fredericton; Mrs. 
(Dr.) R. J. Marshall, President, National 
Council of Women, Agincourt, Ont.; 


Gustave Poisson, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Youth, Quebec; 
W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, Regina; C. B. C. Scott, 
General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris 
Company, Toronto; W. H. C. Seeley, 
Personnel Manager, Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission, Toronto. 


Special Sessions of Five Provincial Legislatures 


Legislation is passed to enable provincial Governments to enter into 
agreements with the federal Government for the payment of financial | 
assistance to needy persons who are between 65 and 69 years of age 


At special fall sessions of the Legisla- 
tures of five provinces—British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Jsland and Saskatchewan—legislation was 
passed to enable the provincial Govern- 
ments to enter into agreements with the 
federal Government for the payment of 
financial assistance to needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69 years. New 
Blind Persons Allowances Acts were also 
passed. The Acts became effective from 
January 1, 1952, except the Ontario Acts, 
which went into effect on December 15, 
1951. 

Quebec enacted similar legislation at its 
regular session which began in November. 
The Quebec pension laws will be included 
in the summary of Quebec legislation in a 
forthcoming issue of the Lanour GAZETTE. 


Old Age Assistance 


The provincial statutes are complementary 
to the federal Old Age Assistance Act 
passed at the first session of Parliament in 


1951 to provide for joint federal-provincial 
agreements under which the federal Gov- 
ernment will pay to the provinces one-half 
of the cost of pensions of not more than 
$40 a month to be provided to needy 
persons, and the province the remaining 
50 per cent. Pensions are payable accord- 
ing to the conditions laid down in the 
federal Act with respect to age, residence 
and the amount of income a recipient may 
have. The amount of allowable annual 
income, including assistance, is $720 a year 


- for an unmarried person, $1,200 for a 


married person living with his spouse, and 
$1,320 for a married person living with a 
blind spouse. 

The new Acts passed in the five prov- 
inces are similar to the previous provincial 
Acts which provided for agreements with 
the federal Government for the provision 
of pensions with a means test to persons 
over 70 years of age, with the federal 
Government contributing 75 per cent of 
the cost and the province 25 per cent. 
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Pensions of $40 a month are, since Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, paid to persons over 70 
without a means test by the federal Gov- 
ernment alone under the Old Age Security 
Act, 1951. 


The new Acts provide for the provincial 
administration of the old age pensions 
scheme, prohibit any person from receiving, 
or from aiding another persom to receive, 
assistance to which he is not entitled, and 
authorize the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations for the carry- 
ing out of the Acts. 

In all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island, there is no longer provision for the 
recovery of pension payments from the 
estate of a deceased pensioner. The 
former federal Act provided for such 
recovery by the province but the new 
federal Old Age Assistance Act leaves the 
matter up to the provinces, merely stipu- 
lating that if the province decides to 
recover, then one-half of the amount 
recovered has to be refunded to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. In Prince Edward 
Island, as previously, all money advanced 
by the director to a recipient will be a 
lien against his land in favour of the 
director which may be enforced against 
the land of the recipient in the same 
manner as a judgment of the Supreme 
Court. 


The British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
Acts stipulate that the board may recover 
from a recipient or from the estate of a 
deceased recipient as a debt due to the 
board the sum of any assistance payments 
made to him by reason of misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud. 


The Acts of Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island stipulate that old 
age assistance is exempt from provincial 
and municipal taxes. All the Acts state 
that it is not subject to attachment or 
seizure in satisfaction of a claim against 
the recipient, or subject to alienation or 
transfer by the recipient. 


The Newfoundland, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island statutes stipulate that 
assistance may be paid to a trustee or 
person who is caring for the pensioner, if 
the pensioner consents, when the pensioner, 
in the opinion of the director, is using or 
likely to use his assistance otherwise than 
for his own benefit or if he is incapacitated 
or incapable of managing his affairs. 

In Newfoundland and Ontario, provision 
is made for the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to issue regulations to provide for 
payment of the whole or part of the cost 
of medical and dental services to recipients 
of old age assistance. 
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Allowances for Blind Persons 


The new Blind Persons Allowances Acts 
provide for an agreement with the federal 
Government for the payment of 75 per 
cent of $40 a month by the Government of 
Canada and 25 per cent by the province in 
cases of need to blind persons over 21. On 
attaining the age of 70, blind persons with 
the required 20 years’ residence in Canada 
will receive a pension under the federal 
Old Age Security Act. 

Hitherto, pensions for blind persons were 
dealt with under Old Age Pensions Acts. 
They are now dealt with separately to 
accord with the new federal Blind Persons 
Act. 

As with old age assistance, pensions to 
the blind are payable under the conditions 
specified in the federal Act. Amounts of 
allowable income were increased by $120 a 
year and are now $840 a year for an 
unmarried blind person, $1,040 for an 
unmarried person with a dependent child or 
children, $1,320 for a married blind person 
with a sighted spouse and $1,440 for a 
blind person with a blind spouse. The 
length of residence in Canada required in 
order to be eligible for a blind persons’s 
pension is 10 years. The former require- 
ment was 20 years. 

The provisions of the new provincial 
Blind Persons Allowances Acts are similar 
to the terms of the Old Age Assistance 
Acts summarized above. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Supplementary Allowances 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act provides for the payment 
by the province of a supplemental allow- 
ance to recipients of old age assistance or 
of blind persons’ pensions and authorizes 
the Government of the province to enter 
into agreements with any other province 
with respect to these payments over and 
above the limits stipulated im the federal 
Old Age Security Act, the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act and the Blind Persons Act. 


Regulations 


Regulations have been issued under the 
Social Aid Act of Saskatchewan providing 
for the payment of a supplementary} allow- 
ance of $2.50 a month to persons over 70 
in receipt of a pension from the federal 
Government under the Old Age Security 
Act. These regulations are summarized on 
page 000 of this issue. 

The Province of Alberta has also made 
regulations providing for supplementary 


allowances not exceeding $10 a month to 
recipients of old age security pensions and 
blind persons’ allowances (see p. 314). 
Under the Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons Allowances Acts of British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 


Island and Saskatchewan, noted above, and 
under the corresponding Acts passed in 
Alberta during the regular 1951 session, 
regulations have recently been made setting 
out the administrative details of the 
program. 


Legislative Proposals Subm ittedto 
Provincial Governments by Labour 


Briefs containing proposals for legislative and administrative changes 
are submitted by labour organizations in Nova Scotia, British Columbia 


Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive Committee (TLC) 


Amendments to the provincial legisla- 
tion affecting workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages, labour relations, hours of 
work and old age pensions were requested 
by the Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress in a brief presented to the pro- 
vincial Cabinet. The brief was presented 
on behalf of the Halifax, Liverpool and 
Cape Breton District Trades and Labour 
Councils. 

The committee requested the immediate 
proclamation of the Minimum Wage Act 
for men and at the same time asked that 
the minimum wage for male employees be 
set at 85 cents an hour and for female 
workers at $20 per week, exclusive of meals. 
Extension of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act to all employees within the province 
was also urged. 

A maximum work week of 40 hours, 
without reduction in take home pay, and a 
rest period of 48 hours in each seven-day 
period was urged by the labour organiza- 
tion. The delegation requested the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide all employees 
with a minimum of two weeks paid vaca- 
tion after one year’s employment. 

Several amendments to the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Act were requested by 
the executive, the most important of which 
were: the requirement that unions seeking 
certification prove their status as bona fide 
trade unions in order to eliminate the 
certification of company unions; the defini- 
tion of the grounds upon which certifica- 
tion may be revoked; the prohibition of 
revocation during negotiations, collective 
bargaining, or the life of a collective agree- 
ment; permission for the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to take court action in having 


its orders enforced; and a requirement that 
a new employer be bound by existing 
orders and decisions made by the Board. 

A great many amendments were requested 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, in- 
cluding: a reduction in the present waiting 
period of seven days to the day following 
the accident, basing of compensation pay- 
ments on 100 per cent of earnings, blanket 
coverage of all occupational diseases or 
diseases attributable to the nature of the 
employment regardless of the disease or 
the occupation of the worker, and that such 
ailments as silicosis, rheumatism, sciatica, 
and arthritis be included in the Act for 
the payment of compensation. 

The labour groups called for an increase 
in old age pensions to $65 a month and 
requested a reduction in the age qualifica- 
tions to 65 in the case of males and 60 in 
the case of females. In addition, the 
abolition of the means test was advocated 
and a residence requirement of 15 instead 
of 20 years was urged. 

To deal with unemployment, the Govern- 
ment was requested to put into effect a 
comprehensive public works program on a 
province-wide basis. The brief stated that 
such a program should be especially 
designed to take care of seasonal workers. 

The brief called for the establishment of 
a provincial health insurance plan to cover 
all citizens and to include medical, surgical, 
dental and optical care; hospitalization; 
provision of artificial limbs and other aids 
when necessary; and psychiatric treatment 
and competently supervised mental homes 
for the rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 
The brief suggested that such a plan be 
established on a contributory basis. 

Among other items dealt with were: 
highways legislation; amendments to the 
Apprenticeship Act, Liquor Control Act, 
Criminal Code and Mothers’ Allowance 
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Act; enactment of a Maternity Hospital- 
ization Act; adoption of a fair wage 
policy; payment of subsidies on milk; 
better conditions for student nurses; free 
school books; upward revision of jury fees; 
and town planning. 


British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Reform of the provincial labour rela- 
tions, workmen’s compensation and hospital 
insurance legislation was advocated by the 
eighth annual convention of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL), 
held in Vancouver, February 2 and 3. The 
convention, attended by 110 delegates, was 
presided over by Stewart H. Alsbury, Vice- 
President of the Federation. 

Referring to labour relations legislation, 
the convention charged that the provincial 
Government and Labour Relations Board 
were ignoring “the hard-won rights and 
established practices of the trade union 
movement.” 

The Federation urged that the British 
Columbia Electric Company and _ the 
British Columbia Telephone Company be 
taken over by the B.C. Public Utilities 
Commission. Resolutions favouring this 
move were approved after delegates had 
complained of the rates charged by the 
utilities. 


That a planned immigration scheme was 
necessary if serious unemployment were to 
be avoided was unanimously agreed. 

The convention also favoured the re- 
establishment of a milk subsidy and 
opposed alternate day deliveries. 

A resolution calling for conferences on 
the choice of CCF candidates in elections 
was approved. George Mitchell, Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, explained 
that this meant continued support for the 
CCF by the Federation. 

The Government was requested by the 
Federation not to put into effect the single 
transferable vote. This measure was passed 
by the B.C. Legislature last year but has 
yet to be proclaimed. The resolution 
opposing the vote stated that it would 
cause confusion because it “is completely 
foreign to the method the citizens of this 
province have been accustomed to.” 

In other resolutions the Federation 
demanded that provincial and federal Gov- 
ernments lift restrictions in their employ- 
ment regulations to allow the hiring of 
persons over the age of 40 years, enact 
legislation guaranteeing the hiring of 
workers for ability only and not on account 
of racial, religious or political qualifications 
and finally, institute “a bill of rights in 
Canada whereby civil liberties of the 
citizens of this country will be fully 
protected.” 


India Surveys Labour's Progress 
in Four Years of Independence 


Recent booklet outlines the steps taken by the Indian government to 
improve the position of the country’s six million industrial workers 


Steps taken by the Indian government 
since 1947 to improve the position of 
labour are outlined in a recent publication 
of the Indian Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. The publication, entitled 
Square Deal for Labour, describes what 
four years of independence have meant to 
India’s six million industrial workers and 
34 million agricultural workers. 

When Indiam independence -was estab- 
lished in 1947, the central government 
embarked upon a five-year program to 
better labour’s position. The main features 
of this scheme were: social security, 
technical training, improvement in the 
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system of recruitment, housing, welfare 
work, better working conditions and fair 
wages. 

To secure economic stability, the govern- 
ment convened a tripartite conference of 
labour, management and government repre- 
sentatives in 1948. The conference adopted 
an Industrial Truce Resolution whereby 
strikes and lockouts were to be avoided 
for a period of three years. The settle- 
ment of disputes by mutual discussion and 
without interruption to production was also 
recommended. 

To implement the Industrial Truce Reso- 
lution, a number of tripartite bodies were 
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established. The principle underlying the 
creation of these bodies was that the 
workers should be allowed an effective 
participation in the framing of decisions 
which affected their working conditions and 
welfare. 

A Central Advisory Council of Labour, 
composed of government, labour and 
employer representatives, was created in 
1948. This Council held two sessions and 
prepared proposals respecting fair wages 
which have been submitted for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. 


Industrial committees, also established on 
a tripartite basis, were set up in the cotton, 
textile, coal-mining, leather goods, cement 
and tanning industries with the purpose of 
creating better relations between employers 
and employees. Work committees, bipartite 
in composition, have been established in 
various plants to encourage direct negotia- 
tions between employers and employees. 
Similar committees have also been set up 
to handle production problems. 


In the field of industrial conciliation, 
tribunals have been formed by the central 
government and by several of the state 
administrations to facilitate the speedy 
adjudication of disputes. To carry out this 
work, a number of conciliation officers have 
been appointed in various parts of the 
country. Through personal contact with 
employers and employees, they have 
assisted in the settlement of disputes before 
work stoppages have resulted. When nego- 
tiation and conciliation have failed, the 
government tribunals are utilized. 

In the field of legislation, several 
measures have been introduced since inde- 
pendence to improve the position of the 
worker. In 1948 a Minimum Wages Act 
was passed affecting such industries as 
carpet making, shawl weaving, rice, flour, 
oil and dal milling, tobacco, lac and mica 
factories, public motor transport, tanneries, 
plantations and agriculture. The Act pro- 
vides for the fixation of a minimum time 
rate, a minimum piece rate, a guaranteed 


time rate and an over-time rate. Minimum 
wage fixation requires state government 
approval before becoming effective.t 


The Factories Act of 1948 was introduced 
to consolidate and improve the laws 
regulating factory labour. It provides for 
safety, health and welfare measures in all 
industrial establishments which use power 
and employ ten or more workers. It also 
applies to factories which do not use power 
and which employ 20 or more workers. 

Trade union rights are at present being 
formalized in legislation being considered 
by Parliament. Since 1947 the number of 
unions and union members has greatly 
increased. In that year, 1,331,962 workers 
were listed as members of 1,725 regis- 
tered trade unions. By 1949 the number 
had increased to 1,960,107 members 
who belonged to 3,150 registered labour 
organizations. 

To overhaul the legislation affecting 
trade unions, to encourage industrial 
harmony and to provide for the com- 
pulsory recognition of unions by employers, 
the Trade Union Bill was introduced in 
Parliament. 

In order to facilitate the placement of 
workers and to cope with the movement 
of workers who had been displaced as a 
result of the end of the war and the gain- 
ing of independence, the Indian govern- 
ment utilized the Employment Exchanges 
which had been set up in 1945 in various 
parts of the country. In 1950 there were 
1.210385 registrations at the Exchanges 
and 331,198 placements made through this 
organization. 

In addition to operating the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, the Indian government is 
conducting vocational training courses for 
workers in 35 technical trades and 30 voca- 
tional trades. These courses are being 
earried out in 63 training centres through- 
out the country. The courses are provided 
free of charge to the trainees. 


1See Lapour Gazette, March 1951, p. 380, 
for a more complete discussion of rainimum 
wage legislation in India. 
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234 Million Working, 303,000 Jobless in United Kingdom 


Latest statistics issued by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom show that 
persons gainfully employed there number 
23,480,000. This represents a drop of 
12,500 since the previous report issued last 
October. The nation’s unemployed num- 
bered 303,000. 
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Industries concerned with arms produc- 
tion—engineering, metals and vehicles 
trades—had the largest influx of labour, 
21,000 being added to the October total of 
4,171,000. This increase was offset, how- 
ever, by manpower decreases in clothing, 
textile and other manufacturing industries. 
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117th Session of the Governing Body 


Among more important subjects discussed by members were: migration, 
freedom of association and the ILO’s technical assistance programs 


Immigration, freedom of association, 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and the conditions of employ- 
ment on plantations were among the more 
important topics considered by delegates 
to the 117th session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, held 
in Geneva from November 20 to 23, 1951. 
The session was presided over by Paul 
Ramadier, former Prime Minister of France. 

A. H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, represented the Canadian 
Government on the governing body, with 
Paul Goulet, Director of the ILO Branch, 
Department of Labour, as substitute repre- 
sentative and Mr. K. Mcellwraith, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, as alternative 
representative. 


Migration.—The governing body spent 
considerable time discussing the conclusions 
reached by the Migration Conference at 
Naples, Italy, from October 2 to 16. This 
conference had been attended by repre- 
sentatives from 27 countries, including 
Canada, in addition to observers from the 
Holy See, Bolivia, Costa Rica and 33 non- 
governmental organizations. 

The members of the governing body 
discussed the need for resettling workers 
and looked to the ILO for guidance in 
establishing a well-constructed and thought- 
out plan. Mr. Brown stated that Canada 
was interested in a migration program. 

The Director-General, David A. Morse, 
said that the ILO had been given the 
responsibility by the United Nations for 
the co-ordination of all policy in the inter- 
national field with respect to migration. In 
addition to this, the ILO had to consider 
such questions as vocational training and 
employment services and the application of 

_ bi-lateral agreements. He noted that the 
ILO had no intention of enforcing the 
migration plan upon any country and only 
wanted to see the development of freely 
accepted agreements. 

Mr. Morse said that every effort would 
be made to co-operate with any organiza- 
»tions that would deal with the movement 
of surplus population to overseas areas. 
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By 25 votes to nil, with one abstention, 
the governing body authorized the director- 
general to communicate the _ reports 
adopted by the migration conference to the 
governments invited to attend the confer- 
ence, to the United Nations and to the 
inter-governmental and non-governmental 
organizations concerned. The proposal to 
have the governing body recommend to 
the countries represented at the migration 
conference the establishment of a Council 
of European Migration was approved by 
23 votes to nil, with five abstentions. 

By a vote of 29 to nil, the governing 
body reaffirmed the need for the ILO to 
continue its assistance to governments in 
solving many of the problems involved 
with migration. In connection with over- 
seas movements, the governing body 
decided to convene a committee of experts 
to consider the need for international 
standards for the accommodation of 
migrants while on board ship. This com- 
mittee of experts would be formed after 
consultation with the governments con- 
cerned in such movements. 


Freedom of Association.—A nine-member 
committee was established by the governing 
body to examine allegations concerning 
infringements of trade union rights. The 
responsibilities of this committee will be 
primarily to consider what cases should be 


. forwarded to the governing body for action 


and at the same time to obtain the 
approval of the governments involved to 
have such cases referred to a Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission. (See L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 180.) 

The new committee will not refer cases 
to the governing body when it. has proved 
that the alleged infringements do not con- 
stitute infringements of trade union rights 
and when the allegations are so vague as 
to prevent any consideration of the case on 
its merits. 

At each session of the governing body, 
the committee will report on cases which 
it has considered worthy of investigation. 
In cases where a government refuses to 
refer a dispute to the Fact-Finding and 
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Conciliation Commission, the committee 
will include in its report to the governing 
body recommendations on further steps 
which may be taken. 

‘The new committee, to be known as the 
Committee on Freedom of Association, is 
composed of employer, employee and gov- 
ernment members from France, India, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom, Uruguay and 
Sweden. Substitute representatives were 
also appointed for each regular member. 


Technical Assistance.x—The governing 
body unanimously adopted the report of 
the Technical Assistance Committee, which 
contained a résumé of the progress of the 
expanded ILO assistance programs since the 
last session. The director-general was 
authorized to dispense with tripartite selec- 
tion committees for ILO fellowships and 
internships when the establishment of such 
committees is considered impractical. 


Committee on Work on Plantations.— 
In connection with conditions of work on 
plantations, the governing body authorized 
the director-general to make preliminary 
studies, inquiries and consultations in order 
to give effect to the conclusions reached by 
the Committee on Work on Plantations 
during its first session. Among the items 
to be dealt with are: methods and organ- 
ization of recruitment of workers for 
plantation labour, equality of treatment 
between workers from abroad and nationals, 
some aspects of the termination of employ- 
ment contracts, the regulation of wages, the 
construction of low cost housing, the state 
of nutrition of workers on plantations, the 
health and social services available on 
plantations and the conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation staffs. 

The governing body decided that the 
second session of the plantations committee 
should consider what action has been taken 
by various countries in view of the first 
session’s report, should work out a defini- 
tion of the term “plantation”, study the 
regulation of wages, and make investiga- 
tions into the health and social services 
available for workers. 


Payments by Results.—The governing 
body, after examining the report of a 
committee of experts who had made studies 
of various systems of payments by results, 
decided to forward the findings to the 
industrial committees of the ILO and to 
the International Committee of Scientific 
Management. The experts committee had 
recommended several methods by which 
workers could increase their earnings while 
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at the same time lowering production costs 
and increasing productivity. (See L.G., 
Nov., 1951, pp. 1520-1521.) 


Asian Advisory Committee.—The Asian 
Advisory Committee, which held its third 
session in Geneva from November 10 to 
13, 1951, referred some of its conclusions 
to the governing body. The committee 
asked that the governing body consider 
placing the following items on its agenda 
for the next session: (1) The development 
of the ILO technical assistance program in 
Asian countries. (2) Special protective 
legislation affecting women and its rela- 
tion to women’s employment in Asian 
countries. (3) Discussions at and conclu- © 
sions of the Asian Manpower Technical 
Conference at Bangkok, together with such 
additional information as may be of 
assistance to the committee in giving 
further consideration to Asian migration. 
problems. (4) Underemployment in Asia. 
(5) Any questions arising out of recom- 
mendations made by the committee at its 
previous sessions. 

The agenda for the next session of the 
committee was approved by the governing 
body. 


Germany and Japan.—The governing 
body decided to invite the Federal 
Republic of Germany to become a member 
of the following industrial committees: 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
works, Chemical Industries, Coal Mines, 
Inland Transport, Iron and Steel, Metal 
Trades and Textiles. 

The application by Germany for mem- 
bership in the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional 
Employees was deferred for later con- 
sideration. 

The ILO at its 34th Conference admitted 
Japan to membership in the organization, 
subject to ratification by the Japanese Diet. 
The ILO Constitution having been formally 
accepted by Japan, the number of ILO 
member countries now stands at 65. 


Tribute to Léon Jouhaux.—Mr. Rama- 
dier extended the congratulations of the 
governing body to Léon Jouhaux on whom 
the Nobel Peace Prize was recently con- 
ferred. Mr. Jouhaux has long been asso- 
ciated with the labour movement in France 
and has spent considerable time participat- 
ing in the activities of the ILO. Mr. 
Jouhaux, expressing his appreciation for 
the tribute, emphasized that the honour 
had also been shared by the ILO. 


118th Session.—It was decided that the 
118th session of the governing body will 
be held in Geneva from March 11 to 14, 
1952. , 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


The latest tabulation of the number of 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees now officially listed with the 
Department of Labour shows that at 
September 30, 1951, there were 780 com- 
mittees covering 311,354 Canadian workers. 
This represents a gain of 51 committees in 
the period from March 31, 1951, to 
September 30. 

Ontario continues to lead the breakdown 
by provinces with 369 committees repre- 
senting 129,756 workers. Quebec is second 
with 160 committees. Figures for other 
provinces are: Prince Edward Island, 2; 
Nova Scotia, 22; New Brunswick, 28; 
Manitoba, 58; Saskatchewan, 46; Alberta, 
37; British Columbia, 58. 

The majority of these LMPCs—444— 
are established in manufacturing indus- 
tries. However, most industrial classifica- 
tions are represented. Among these are: 
mining, 24 committees; construction, 3; 
transportation, 175; communications, 83; 
trade, 13; finance, 1; service industries, 37. 

The breakdown of union affiliations of 
bargaining agencies in plants having 
LMPCs shows that in 318 committees 
(154,273 workers), the participating union 
was affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; in 288 committees 
(76,717 workers), with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; in 46 committees (11,545 
workers), with the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; and in 128 
committees (68,819 workers), with various 
other groups. 


CBC’s “Cross Section” Features LMPCs 


A recent broadcast of the program 
Cross Section, a regular Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation feature, dealt with the 
subject of labour-management co-operation 
and the reasons why some LMPCs are 
successful and others are not. In a 
dramatized half-hour presentation, the 
stories of two committees, one successful, 
the other not, were presented. At the 
end of the drama, Mr. R. W. Crumb, 
Supervisor of Field Staff of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, analysed 
the reasons why one committee had 
sueceeded, while the other had failed, 
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In this analysis Mr. Crumb pomted out 
that any committee to be successful 
needed the backing of top management 
as well as a desire on the part of both 
labour and management to make co- 
operation work. Any preconceived notions 
that a committee is designed to undermine 
the prerogatives of either management or 
labour must be dispelled as soon as they 
become apparent. Co-operation must be 
explained to everyone concerned before it 
can work. 

Only matters which are elearly within 
the scope of an LMPC should be discussed 
at meetings, Mr. Crumb said. In par- 
ticular, collective bargaining questions 
should be excluded from the committee’s 
deliberations. One essential for a good 
committee’ is that it adequately publicize 
its role and thereby keep the rank and 
file informed of its activities. 


LMPC Launches Safety Campaign 


The  labour-management ~— production 
committee at Maple Leaf Milling Com- 
pany in Toronto has launched a twin drive 
to improve safety and good housekeeping 
in the plant there. The objectives of the 
campaign were well advertised in the 
Flour Bag, the plant employee publication, 
and direct appeals were addressed to all 
employees asking for their co-operation 
and help. 

For the first 42 days after the campaign 
began, not one lost time accident was 
recorded in the plant. One department 
suffered an accident at this point, but with 
this one exception the plant as a whole 
had no accidents up to the end of January. 


In promoting this dual program, several 
novel advertising ideas were used. In- 
cluded were a neon sign for carrying 
safety and good housekeeping slogans and 
bulletin boards in each department especi- 
ally for these campaigns. Employees of 
the plant are responsible for posting the 
day-to-day records on the boards, and 
when an accident occurs the departmental 
foreman himself must make the change on 
the main bulletin board. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Si sic oe 


Certification and Other Proceedings 


before the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during January. The board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents. During the month, the board 
received five applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 
International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of separate units of employees 
employed at Gander, Nfld., by the follow- 
ing three aviation companies: (1) British 
Overseas Airways Corporation; (2) Trans 
World Airlines, Inc: and (3) Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. (L.G., Jan., 1952, 


Labour Relations Board 


p. 40); (4) United Grain Elevator Workers’ 
Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Kerr 
Gifford and Company, Inc., employed in 
the Elevator Department of its elevators 
located on Burrard Inlet, Vancouver (L.G., 
Jan., 1952, p. 40). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation ‘Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
eraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, - 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, ‘Fredericton, Halifax and_ St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest ‘Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Anplications for Certification Received 

1. Local No. 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
employed in the cafeteria at the company’s 
Vancouver base (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

2. Local No. 3, Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers, on behalf of machinists, engine 
fitters and helpers employed at Victoria 
and Vancouver by the British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of freight 
handlers employed at Pointe au Pic, P.Q., 
by Clarke Steamship Co. Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 


4. Lodge 887, International Association of 
Machinists, on behalf of a unit of main- 
tenance employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Line (Repairs) Limited, Currie Field, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Investi- 
gating Officer: D.S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Association of Railway Black- 
smiths and Helpers, applicant, and Cana- 
dian National Railways, respondent (L.G., 
Jan., 1952, p. 40). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 


1. Local 564, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, appli- 
cant, and Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration Ltd., Dawson, Y.T., respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Ltd. (Accounting 
Office, Vancouver), respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, appli- 
cant, and Federal Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Division, Winnipeg) respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


4. Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, appli- 
cant, and McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Shamrock Elevator and Feed Mill, St. 
Boniface, Man.), respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


5. Local 13173, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, applicant, and 
Eldorado Mining and Refining - (1944) 
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Limited, Port Hope, Ont., respondent: 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


6. Local 106, Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and Smith Transport Ltd., Montreal, 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlements Effected hy Conciliation Officers 


1. On January 11, the minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
and Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Ltd., Dawson, Y.T. (see above). 


2. On January 13, the minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in- dispute between National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Federal Union 
No. 24 and the National Harbours Board, 
affecting employees at Saint John, N.B. 
(L.G., Feb., 1952, p. 171). ¥ 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the minister on 
November 22, 1951, to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian National 
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Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, affecting employees of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (L.G., Jan., 
1952, p. 41), was fully constituted on 
January 14 with the appointment of Hon. 
J. D. Hyndman, Ottawa, as Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. Hyndman was appointed by the 
minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
John J. Connolly, Q.C., and A. Andras, 
both of Ottawa, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Settlement Reported hy Conciliation Board 


On January 28, the minister received a 
unanimous report from the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
Company, Ltd., Val d’Or, P.Q., and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 41). The «board 
reported that all matters in dispute had 
been settled and an agreement signed. The 
text of the board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation Company Limited 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


(TRANSLATION ) 


To the Hon. 
The Minister of Labour of Canada. 


Mr. Minister: 


The undersigned, appointed on January 4, 
1952, as members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation set up on 
November 21, 1951, to deal with the 
above-mentioned dispute, beg to report as 
follows :— 

The board sat for two days (January 21 
and 22, 1952) at Montreal, in Room 24 at 
the Court House, which the Sheriff for the 
Montreal District had kindly placed at its 
disposal. The employer was represented 
by Mr. Wilbrod Bhérer (Barrister), Q.C., 
of the Quebec Bar, while Mr. Guy 
Merrill Desaulniers (Barrister) of the 
Montreal Bar represented the bargaining 
agents. ; 

The two parties submitted written briefs 
setting forth their attitude concerning the 
points still at issue after Mr. L. Pépin’s 
attempt at conciliation. These points of 
disagreement are enumerated in Mr. Pépin’s 
letter of November 19, 1951, addressed to 
Mr. Maclean, Director of Industrial 
Relations. 

Following a friendly discussion between 
the parties and the board and between the 
parties themselves, complete agreement was 
reached and a new collective agreement 


On January 28, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dis- 
pute between the Abitibi Coach Lines 
and Transportation Company Limited, 
Val d’Or, P.Q., and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Feb., 
1951, p. 193). 

The board was composed of Hon. Mr. 


Justice J. Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
Chairman, appointed by the minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Lucien 


Lortie, Q.C., Quebec, and Armand 
Tremblay, Montreal, who had previously 
been appointed on the nominations of 
the company and union, respectively. 

The text of the board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


was signed between the employer and the 
employees’ bargaining agents. This agree- 
ment is attached tt the present report as 
Schedule A. 

By mutual consent, garage workers 
(Point 5 in Mr. Pépin’s letter) were 
excluded from the application of the new 
agreement and the bargaining agents will 
apply to the Labour Relations Board to 
have their certificate of representation 
amended accordingly. 
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It only remains for us to congratulate 
the two parties on their good will and the 
fine example they have set and to thank 
them for their courtesy and _ kindness 
towards the board. 

January 25, 1952. 


(Sgd.) J. Oscar L. BouLancsr, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Lucien Lori, Q.C., 
Member. 

(Sgd.) ARMAND TREMBLAY, 
Member. 


Woodworkers Will Seek 32-Hour Work Week 


A 32-hour work week with the same 
take-home pay as for the current 40 hours 
will be sought in this year’s contracts by 
the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), it was decided at the union’s 
annual convention in Vancouver. 

Other resolutions dealing with working 
conditions and pay rates, most of which 
were referred to the wages and contracts 
conference scheduled for the end of this 
month, included demands for a _ revised 
seniority clause, guaranteed annual wage 
and guaranteed rate for piece workers, 
union shop, wage increases, a health and 
welfare plan and travel time. 


Delegates rejected a resolution which 
would have had members expelled if 
“found guilty” of promoting Communist 
policies. 

The conference passed resolutions recom- 
mending that: 

Immigrants be taught basic English before 
they are given employment in the lumber- 
ing industry. 

Workers unable to speak. English be 
assigned to low hazard jobs unless they 
can be placed with a thoroughly experi- 
enced worker who can speak their language. 

The 40-hour work week be protected in 
all contracts and the 48-hour work week 
be eliminated. 


3-Week Vacations Becoming Standard for Newspaper Guild 


Three-week vacations are becoming 
standard in contracts signed by the 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO). 

Of 204 Guild contracts now in effect, 
nearly 85 per cent call for vacations of 


three or more weeks. Of the 111 contracts 
in the newspaper field, about. the same 
percentage contain similar provisions. 

The period of service required before the 
three-week vacation is allowed varies from 
four to ten years. 
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Ag 


Arbitration Provisions in the 
Collective Agreements of the 
Canadian Manufacturing Industry 


Nine out of ten agreements in a sample studied by the department of 
Labour make provision for arbitration of certain types of disputes 


Two main categories of industrial disputes 
or difference may be settled through the 
binding decision of an independent person 
or group of persons, a procedure known as 
arbitration. 

Disputes in the first category occur over 
the negotiation or renewal of a collective 
agreement. Such disputes deal with ques- 
tions as to what provisions shall be inserted 
in the agreement and how the clauses shall 
be worded. Disputes of this first kind are 
frequently settled with the help of govern- 
ment conciliation machinery, if the parties 
are unable to reach agreement themselves. 
It is seldom that such disputes become 
subject to arbitration. 

The second type of difference is one that 
may arise after the agreement is in force 
over questions of interpretation, applica- 
tion, or alleged violation of the agree- 
ment’s provisions. Such disputes usually 
result from conflicting opinions as to how 
the wording of the agreement should be 
interpreted in a particular situation. They 
may concern grievances or problems apply- 
ing to individual workers, groups of workers, 
or sometimes the entire body of employees 
covered by the agreement. 

Arbitration is a common procedure. as a 
final means of settling disputes in this 
second category. Its widespread use in 


disputes of this kind is in part attributable 


to Canadian labour law. The legislation of 
the federal Government and that of seven 
of the provinces require that a provision 
-be included in all contracts for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation or violation of clauses in such 


agreements.! Basically, it has been the 


1The three provinces not making this 
requirement are Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. Under the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act, however, a plan 
for arbitrating disputes under the auspices 
of the Provincial Government is set forth. 
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approach of legislative bodies in Canada 
that government agencies should offer all 
help possible to parties negotiating a con- 
tract, while granting to the parties the 
utmost freedom in deciding for themselves 
what the terms of their agreement shall 
be; but that once those terms have been 
mutually agreed upon and signed, the 
interests of industrial peace require that 
for the life of the agreement there should 
be strict adherence to its terms, subject 
only to a fair and independent decision as 
to the meaning or interpretation of such 
terms. 


Labour Department Survey.—In an 
analysis made by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour of over 400 selected collective 
agreements currently in effect in the manu- 
facturing industry, it was found that some 
90 per cent contain a clause making 
provision for arbitration of disputes arising 
under the contract. 

In such disputes, however, some attempt 
is usually made between representatives of 
labour and management to settle the 
issues by direct negotiation before referring 
the matter to arbitration. In most cases, 
grievance machinery involving a well- 
defined procedure is used. This usually 
embraces several attempts to bring about 
a settlement through discussions between 
employer and union representatives at 
various levels of authority. In the agree- 
ments covered in this study, nine out of 
every tem having*an arbitration clause also 
provide a grievance procedure which must 
be exhausted before resort is made to 
arbitration. In those agreements having an 
arbitration clause without a grievance pro- 
cedure, arbitration is simply invoked on the 
initiative of either party. But, whatever 
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Summary of Arbitration Clauses in Agreements Studied 


Of 415 current agreements examined by the Department of Labour: 


378 contain arbitration clauses, of which: 


344 provide arbitration only as the final stage in a grievance procedure 
34 provide that arbitration can be invoked af any time by either party 


364 of the 378 state the type of arbitration to be used: 


315 stipulate arbitration boards on which labour and management appoint 


their own members: 


297 provide for the joint selection of the chairman by the other board 
members. (266 of these provide for the appointment by a third party if 
the board members disagree on the selection) 

in 17, a permanent chairman is named 

in 1, the chairman must be selected from an agreed-upon panel 


49 provide for a single arbitrator: 


33 provide for the joint selection of the arbitrator. (12 of these provide 
for appointment by a 3rd party if no joint selection made) 
14 say the arbitrator is to be selected by a third party 


2 name a permanent arbitrator 


Expenses of arbifration are provided for as follows: 


171 agreements provide for equal sharing of expenses by both parties 
207 do not mention financial arrangements 


the procedure for arbitration, it always acts 
as a last step in the attempt to resolve 
differences of opinion.” 

In a few agreements, in Quebec and 
British Columbia, the only reference to 
arbitration is to point out that the pro- 
cedure set down in the provincial statute 
will be followed.3 


2Example: “A Board of Adjustment shall 
be established, but only upon the written 
request of either party to this Agreement, 
to arbitrate any disagreement which may 
arise between the Company and the Union 
regarding the meaning or appplication of 
any of the provisions of the Agreement, 
which said Board, however, shall so func- 
tion only after all efforts to settle the 
disagreement by direct negotiations between 
the Company and the Union have failed. 
The decision of the Board of Adjustment 
shall be final and binding on both parties.” 

8’ Example: “If both parties cannot arrive 
at a mutually acceptable solution by direct 
negotiations, the issue in dispute shall be 
referred to arbitration according to the 
provisions set forth in the Quebec Trades 
Dispute Act.” 
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‘by government 


As mentioned above, it is comparatively 
seldom that arbitration is invoked as a 
means of settling disputes arising out of 
the negotiation of contract terms. This 
kind of dispute, if it cannot be adjusted 
by direct negotiation, is generally settled 
conciliation procedures. 
Where arbitration is resorted to, it is 
generally not as the result of a regular 
procedure, but to meet the needs of a 
particular situation. Arbitration of this 
kind of dispute is seldom provided for in 
collective agreements, but there are a few 
exceptional cases.* 


4 Example: “Either party shall have the 
right to request a revision of any of the 
provisions hereof, respecting wages and 
hours, at the end of each calendar year; 
and if within two weeks from the date of 
such request, the parties are unable to 
agree upon any requests, the matter in 
dispute shall be disposed of by arbitration, 
in accordance with the procedure herein- 
before set out.” 


i 


Arbitration Procedures.—A few agree- 
ments omit reference to the manner in 
which arbitration is to be carried out. 
However, most are explicit as to the 


measures to be adopted in one or more 


phases of the arbitration procedure. One 
common feature is the setting of time 
limits on the various stages; another is 
the setting forth of agreed-upon procedural 
regulations. These two features have the 
possible advantage of forestalling delays in 
arrangements for arbitrations. 


Collective agreements may provide for 
arbitration either by a single arbitrator or 
umpire, or by a board composed of a 
chairman and representatives from both 
the employer and the union. It is held 
by some writers that there is no essential 
difference between the two methods of 
procedure, since in both cases the initiative 
for rendering judgment rests with the 
disinterested party. Nevertheless, arbitra- 
tion by a board is the more common 
procedure, being provided for in eight out 
of every ten of the agreements studied. Its 
supporters frequently maintain that this 
method of procedure has the advantage of 
having participants who are acquainted 
with the actual situation. 

Most arbitration boards comprise a 
chairman and one representative each of 
labour and management, but in some cases 
labour and management appoint two 
members each. 

All the 315 agreements providing for 
arbitration boards provide that both parties 
must agree in the selection of an inde- 
pendent chairman. It is usual, however, to 


make provision for the selection of an 
impartial chairman by another party should 
no agreement be possible. In the latter 
case, the selection is usually earried out by 
the federal or the appropriate provincial 
Minister of Labour. In most agreements, 
provision is made for the selection of an 
impartial chairman for each dispute as it 
arises. Conversely, in 17 agreements, most 
of which apply to more than one firm or 
otherwise cover large groups of workers, a 
chairman or an umpire is named for the” 
duration of the contract. Another agree- 
ment provides for the selection of the 
chairman from an established panel. 


Scope of Arbitration.—The arbitrator in 
a labour dispute is usually bound by the 
terms of the existing contract. His function 
is basically interpretative. Most agreements 
are specific on this subject.5 In some cases, 
however, arbitration concerning matters not 
covered by the agreements is permitted, 
and in these instances there is no exact 
standard for the arbitrator. 


The awards of the arbitrators are final 
and binding and in all cases providing for 
arbitration the majority decision of the 
board is sufficient for the purpose. Costs 
are usually shared equally between the two 
parties, although in 207 agreements this is 
not made clear. 


5 Example: ‘The arbitrator’s authority shall 
be limited to matters involving ‘the inter- 
pretation and application of the provisions 
of this agreement. No terms can be added 
to, or subtracted from, this agreement; nor 
ae provision thereof changed by arbitra- 
ion.” 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act, in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 

Mining 
Metal Mining—Kirkland Lake, Ont —Lake 
Shore Mines Limited and International 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 240. 
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A Health Centre and a Retirement 
Fund are to be established and main- 
tained jointly by the two parties under 


the agreement between The Montreal 
Dress Manufacturers’ Guild and _ the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, summarized below. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 27, 
1951, to August -26, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. How- 
ever, should there be a substantial increase 
in the price received by the company for 
gold, either party may, on 10 days’ notice, - 
re-open the agreement on the matter of 
wage rates and classification adjustments. 


Collection of union dues: the union may 
delegate not more than 2 representatives who 
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may use the facilities in the “Gate House” 


2 days per month for the purpose of collect- 


ing union fees and dues. 


Hours: 48 per week; underground—8 hours 
from collar to collar per shift, but varia- 
tions not exceeding 15 minutes which do 
not occur consistently are to be disregarded, 
while delays in excess of 15 minutes will be 
considered as time worked and paid for at 
straight time, except if delay is beyond 
company’s control. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 
daily hours or in excess of 48 hours per 
week; double time for work on 5 specified 
paid holidays (previous agreement did not 
provide for any paid holidays). 


Vacation with pay: to employees with one 
year’s seniority 6 working days, to those 
with 5 or more years of seniority .12 work- 
ing days. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: underground, mining—shaft leader 
$1.36, shaftman $1.30, shaft hoistman $1.25, 
shaft deckman $1.21; machineman, timber- 
man $1.15, helpers $1.08; loading and 
handling—skip tender, cage tender $1.21; 
helpers $1.18, motorman, chute blaster 
$1.19; loader, deckman, trammer $1.15; 
muck machine operator $1.15, helper $1.08; 
crushing—crusherman $1.19, conveyor $1.15; 
mining general—hoistman $1.34, electrician 
€1.25 to $1.34, pumpmah $1.25; sanitary 
man, toolroom operator $1.21; powderman 
(fusehouse), sampler $1.20; lampman $1.15; 
pipefitter, trackman $1.21, helpers $1.15; 
surface, assey—furnacemen $1.18 and $1.11, 
helpers $1.08; shops—plateworker, pipe- 
fitters $1.15 to $1.40; welder $1.30 and $1.40, 
drill repairmen $1.25 and $1.30;  black- 
smiths $1.30, helper $1.15; steel sharpener 
$1.20 to $1.30, helper $1.05; machinist $1.15 
to $1.30, helper $1.05 and $1.10; electricians 
$1.10 to $1.30; mechanical—hoistmen $1.34, 
rigger $1.20 to $1.40, firemen $1.15 and 
$1.20; milling—experienced laboratory oper- 
ator, solution operator, ball mill operator, 
flotation operator $1.24; repairman $1.15 
and $1.18; filter operator, classifier operator 
$1.18; labourer $1.05 and $1.09; miscellaneous 
—hall attendant $1.25; painter, janitor 
$1.20; truck driver $1.11 to $1.20; labourer 
$1.05 to $1.20. (The above ‘rates include 
a cost-of-living bonus of 10 cents per hour 
paid prior to the present agreement and a 
blanket increase of 5 cents per hour retro- 
active to August 1, 1951.) 


Seniority rights shall be based on plant 
and departmental seniority, the first to be 
used as a basic factor in lay-offs and recalls 
and the second for promotional and demo- 
tional purposes after the requirements and 
efficiency of the operation and the ability, 
knowledge, training and skill of the’ indi- 
vidual to fill the normal requirements of 
the job have been given primary considera- 
tion. Nothing in this agreement shall 
prevent the company from re-employing 
former regular employees who left its ser- 
vices to join the active armed forces or 
merchant navies of Canada or the United 
Nations, in any capacity or jobs which the 
company may consider suitable and to grant 
to such employees seniority ranking deter- 
mined by the length of continuous service 
with the company plus the length of service 
in such armed forces or merchant navies. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Manufacturing 


Women’s Dresses—Montreal, P.Q—The 
Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild - 
and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, Locals 205 and 262 
(Montreal Joint Board Dressmakers’ 
Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1951, to July 31, 1954; thereafter it shall 
be automatically renewed for a further 
period of 2 years. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: 8 per day, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with 
one hour off for lunch, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: a total 
not exceeding 8 hours in each week during 
first 4 working days shall be permitted, 
provided that not more than 2 hours over- 
time is worked in any one day. Time and 
one-half will be paid for work between 5 and 
6 p.m., if in excess of 40 hours per week, 
and for all work after 6 pm. During the 
period from April 1 to June 30 the employer 
has the right to deduct from overtime of 
piece-workers all time lost through lateness 
in coming to work or through absence from 
work of the employee’s own volition. No 
work shall be performed or permitted on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and on 6 specified holi- 
days, 3 of which are paid holidays for 
employees who have worked in the dress 
industry at least one year and for the same 
employer a minimum of 3 months. However, 
any employee absent one day, except for 
valid reasons, during the work week in 
which a paid holiday falls will be entitled 
to only 80 per cent of the pay granted for 
such holiday, if absent 2 days to only 50 
per cent and if absent more than 2 days 
the employee will not receive any holiday 
pay. 

Division of work: in slack times the 
available work shall be divided as equally 
as possible among all employees of a factory. 
No work shall be sent to outside shops unless 
all workers in the inside shop are fully 
employed, except that an employer may send 
a reasonable amount of work to his regular 
contractor with the permission of the union. 
There shall be,no home work. 


Rest period: during each afternoon all 


work shall cease for a 15-minute period 
of rest. 
Vacations with pay: beginning as of 


June 15, 1951, all employers, coming within 
the scope of this agreement, shall pay each 
week 2 per cent of their weekly payroll for 
all eligible employees into a Vacation with 
Pay Fund. Out of this fund all eligible 
employees will be paid 2 per cent of their 
earnings for an annual vacation with pay. 
The fund shall be administeredy by a 
committee appointed in equal numbers by 
the two parties to the agreement. The 
employers will pay the expense of its 
administration. 

The Guild agrees to expel any of its 
members who do not sign this agreement 
or an agreement to abide by the terms 
and conditions of this agreement. The union 
will not make an independent agreement with 
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such expelled members or with any other 
manufacturers upon more favourable terms 
as to hours, wages and conditions than are 
provided in this agreement. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: cutters, 
skilled $1.20, semi-skilled 95 cents; pressers, 
male $1.10, female 70 cents, assistant 55 
cents; special machine operators, “A” 55 
cents, “B” 474. cents; operators, sample 
makers 65 cents, drapers 58 cents, finishers 
52 cents, examiners 50 cents, general hands 
473 cents (employees whose productivity is 
below that of the average skilled -worker 
may be granted permission to work at rates 
lower than the above); apprentices (starting 
rates), cutters and pressers (male) 64 cents, 
pressers (female and assistant) 40 cents, all 
others 373; the above rates for apprentices 
are to be increased after every 3 months 
until the minimum rate for the respective 
craft is reached. MRevision of the above 
minimum wage rates shall be made within 
6 months by mutual consent; in the event 
of a disagreement the dispute shall be sub- 
mitted to the impartial chairman (arbi- 
trator). The present differential between 
union and non-union shops shall not be 
jncreased dollar-wise. Both parties shall do 
everything necessary to bring such revision 
into effect for the entire industry. The 
parties agree to submit to arbitration the 
issue as to whether or not the bonuses since 
January 14, 1949, as well as future bonuses, 
are to be included in the minimum scales 
of wages and also the unions’ demand that 
the employees be paid an increase in the 
cost-of-living bonus to compensate them for 
the increase in the cost of living since the 
Jast award:to August 1, 1951.* 


Escalator clause: “an escalator clause is 
hereby provided for increases or decreases 
in the cost-of-living bonus based on changes 
jn the cost-of-living bonus index during the 
five-year agreement. Disputes under this 
clause to be submitted for final decision to 
the Impartial Chairman.” 


Sick, Health and Welfare Fund and Death 
Benefits Fund: the employers agree to con- 
tinue to contribute 2 of 1 per cent of the 
weekly payroll to the Montreal Dress Indus- 
try Sick, Health and Welfare Fund which 
is administered jointly by the parties. The 
employees shall contribute } of.1 per cent 
of the weekly wages, same to be deducted 
from their pay by the employer. _ The 
Welfare Fund shall contribute to the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
Death Benefit Fund $4 per annum per 
member; this sum, together with the indi- 
vidual payments of the union members, will 
entitle each such member to a death benefit 
of $1,000. 


Health centre: commencing August 1, 1951, 
each employer shall pay 4 of one per cent 
of the weekly payroll to the Montreal Dress 
Industry Sick, Health and Welfare Fund for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
health centre for the benefit of all eligible 
employees. This health centre is to be 
organized and maintained jointly by the 
parties through a Board of Trustees. 


*Newspaper reports indicate that, effective 
September 1, 1951, cutters and: pressers were 
awarded an increase of 8 cents per hour 
and all other time and piece workers an 
increate of 6 cents per hour. The award 
also provided adjustments for apprentices. 


Retirement Fund: effective August I, 1952, 
employers shall make a contribution, based 
on the weekly payroll, for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a retirement 
fund for the benefit of all employees, mem- 
bers of the union, covered by the agreement. 
The amount of such contribution shall be 
determined by the impartial chairman on 
the basis of the following benefits to 
employees: a pension of $600 per annum 
payable to male employees who have reached 
the age of 65 years and to female employees 
who have reached the age of 60 years, 
provided they have worked in the industry 
and been members of the union a minimum 
of 10 years. The fund is to be adminis- 
tered jointly by the two parties. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and grievance procedure. 


Pulp and Paper—Ocean Falls, B.C.— 
Pacific Mills Limited and International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Local 
360, and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Local 312. 


This agreement conforms to the “Standard 
Labour Contract of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry in the Province of British 
Columbia.” It is to be in effect from July 1, 
1951; it may be opened for collective 
bargaining as to changes upon notice on or 
before May 1, 1952, or any subsequent year. 
If negotiations, following such notice, break 
down either party may terminate the agree- 
ment after 10 days’ notice. 

Union security: the company will co- 
operate with the unions in obtaining and 
retaining members; any employee who is 
now a member in good standing, or who 
becomes or is reinstated as a member of 
either union shall, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, maintain such member- 
ship in good standing. 

Hours: 8 per day, an average of 42 
(previously 44) per week; however, the com- 
pany may initiate the 40-hour week during 
the current contract year. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 8 hours 
in any one day (except for tour workers 
when due to absence without notice of 
mates or change of shifts) or in excess of 
42 hours (40 hours, if the 40-hour week is 
implemented) average per week and for 
work on Sunday,or the designated day off; 
double time and one-half for work on 5 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week for 
employees with one year’s continuous service 
in which two-thirds of the full time hours 
have been worked or, if employed less than 
a year, if 1,500 hours have been worked; 
two weeks for employees who have qualified 
for 3 one-week vacations, and 3 weeks for 
those who have qualified for 15 one-week 
vacations; employees with less than one 
year’s service or 1,500 hours work will be 
granted one-eighth of a day for each week 
of actual work. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
beaters—beater engineer $2.16, alum and 
size maker $1.67, beaterman $1.46 to $1.63, 
mix tank operator $1.45, broke beaterman 
$1.42, cleanup man $1.40 and $1.42; finish- 
ing room—news scaleman $1.55, rewindermen 
$1.47 and $1.55; news rewinderman $1.52, 
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helper $1.40; corecutter $1.51, cuttermen 
$1.46 and $1.51; news capper $1.48; helper 
$1.42; kraft scaleman, ream cutter, band 
sawyer, coremaker $1.49; bundle tier, piling 
and baling skids $1.48, silicate maker $1.42; 
groundwood mill—jiggerman and _ utility 
$1.54, deckerman $1.52, screen tender $1.50, 
grinderman $1.48; woodman, cleanup man, 
bunkerman, conveyor man $1.40; kraft mill 
(kraft mill rates revised as at November, 
1951)—kraft cook $1.75, helper $1.44; wash- 
room operator $1.51, screen tender: $1.47, 
chip bin man $1.42, causticizing operator 
$1.60; evaporator operator $1.45, lime 
burner $1.51, rock man $1.40; logging— 
scaler $1.93, skipper $1.90, dozer operator 
$1.84; donkey operator $1.78 and _ $1.93; 
boommen $1.56 to $1.78; paper machines— 
machine tender $1.93 to $2.80, back tender 
$1.70 to $2.55, windermen $1.52 to $2.09, 
helpers $1.44 to $1.61; roll bucker, hoistman 
$1.40; sawmill—sawyer $2.33, edgerman 
$1.68, setter $1.63; trimmerman, slipman 
$1.56; tail sawyer, jump sawyer $1.50; oiler 
$1.49; slasherman, hogman $1.42; picker, 
flume tender $1.40; sulphite mill—sulphite 
cook $1.85, helper $1.42; blow pit operator 
$1.44, screen tender operator $1.50, acid 
maker $1.55, bleach plant operator $1.64; 
townsite maintenance—tradesmen, class “A” 
$1.89, class “B” $1.71, .class “C plus” $1.60, 
class “C” $1.50, class “D” $1.44; appren- 
tices (electrician, machinist or tinsmith) 
from $1.23 during first 6 months to $1.76 
during tenth 6 months; gardener $1.53, truck 
driver $1.46; labourer, janitor $1.40; long- 
shore—winchmen $1.81 and $1.90, hatch- 
tender $1.75; slingers, men working in the 
hold $1.63; signalmen $1.56. Longshore 
crews will be paid a bonus of 10 cents per 
hour extra when unloading sulphur from a 
ship or barge. 


Hscalator clause: effective November 1, 
1951, and March 1, 1952, a_ cost-of-living 
adjustment will be. made, based on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index: for each 1:3 points variation in the 
index from the June 1, 1951 index figure 
an adjustment of one cent per hour will be 
made, upward or downward, but in no case 
will the adjustment decrease the above basic 
wage rates. 


A night shift differential of 6 cents 
(previously 5 cents) per hour will be paid 
for all work performed during the second 
half of the second shift and during all of 
the third shift. However, longshore crews 
are paid time and one-half for work between 
the hours of 5 p.m. and 8 a.m., regardless 
We whether or not they already put in 8 
ours. 


Seniority: in promotions or lay-offs and 
in re-employment of seasonal employees, 
other things being equal, the principles of 
seniority will be the governing factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety of employees. 


Wiring Devices—Georgetown, Ont-—Smith 
and Stone Limited and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 788. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1951, to February 28; 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 
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Hours (except for continuous shifts): 


from March 25, 1951, to the nearest pay 
period at the end of February, 1952—8-7 
per day, Monday through Friday, a 433- 
hour week; from the end of February, 1952, 
to the end of February, 1953—8-4 per day, 
Monday through Friday, a 42-hour week; 
thereafter—8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week (previous agreement 
provided for 9 hours per day, Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week). Con- 
tinuous shifts shall be arranged so as not 
to exceed, during a cycle of 3 shift changes, 
an average of 45 hours (previously 48 hours) 
per week. Overtime (except for shift 
workers): time and one-half for the first 5 
hours and double time thereafter for work 
in excess of 9 hours per day Monday 
through Friday and for work on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Three months after the 40- 
hour week becomes the standard work week 
overtime rates will apply on the basis of an 
S-hour day. On continuous shifts time and 
one-half for the first 5 hours and double 
time thereafter will be paid for all work in 
excess of the scheduled work day and the 
scheduled work week except that overtime 
rates will not be paid for overtime up to 
one extra shift caused by the failure of an 
employee’s relief to report as scheduled, 
unless thereby the weekly hours worked 
exceed the scheduled work week. Time and 
one-half will be paid for all work performed 
on 4 specified holidays and double time for 
work on 4 other specified holidays. 


Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ 
service, one week with 2 per cent of vacation 
year earnings, after. 3 years’ service one 
week with 3 per cent of earnings, after 5 
years’ service 2 weeks with 4 per cent of 
earnings and after 20 years’ service 2 weeks 
with 6 per cent of earnings (this last pro- 
vision is a new one). 


Wage rates: maximum hourly basic wage 
rates when on production bonus—heavy oper- 
ations 71 cents, light operations 53 cents; 
automatic hourly increase rates (where they 
apply)—light operations 44 cents, after 6 
weeks 48 cents, after 12 weeks 55 cents; 
heavy operations 63 cents, after 6 weeks 
68 cents, after 12 weeks 74 cents. In addi- 
tion to the above rates, hourly ‘rated 
employees will be paid 4:45 per cent of the 
basic rates in lieu of an attendance bonus. 
Workers’ rates in the maintenance, inspec- 
tion, cleaners, tool room, boiler tenders and 
special products departments do not have 
automatic increases; the rates are subject 
to foreman recommendation in accordance 
with the existing wage schedule. _ As _ the 
standard hours of work are reduced from 
45 to 40 hours per week a premium totalling 
123 per cent of the total base rate, cost- 
of-living bonus and the amount paid in lieu 
of the attendance bonus will be paid as 
follows: 34 per cent when the standard daily 
hours are reduced to 8-7, 34 per cent when 
they are reduced to 8:4, and 54 per cent 
when they are reduced to 8 hours. 7 


Escalator clause: the cost-of-living bonus 
plan agreed to on July 4, 1947, and based 
on the Dominion ‘Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index at March 1, 1947. (127-9), 
will be continued in effect: for each 5-point 
variation in the index the bonus is in- 
creased or decreased by 2:77 cents per hour; 
in no event will the above basic wage rates 
be roniuiced during the term of the agree- 
ment. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid for regular off- 
shifts (shifts commencing at 3 p.m. or after). 


Christmas bonus: the company agrees to 
pay a Christmas bonus to all hourly-rated 
employees on the basis of 2 per cent of 
annual earnings with a minimum payment 
of $5. Employees leaving the company after 
at least 4 months’ service will be paid 2 
per cent of their earnings during the current 
years. 

Provision 
grievance procedure 
safety of employees. 


is made for seniority rights, 
and the health and 


Chemical Products—Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q—Canadian Industries Limited 
(Shawinigan Consolidated Works and 
Shawinigan Alkali Works) and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés de 
Canadian Industries Limited de 
Shawinigan Falls Inc. (CTCC). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
19, 1951, to November 18, 1953. Hither 
party may, on 10 days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within 2 
months prior to the expiry date and both 
parties shall thereupon enter into such 
negotiations in good faith. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


_ Hours: the normal daily hours shall vary 
for shift workers from 8 per day for 6 
days in a week to 8 per day for 5 days in 
a week and for day workers from 8 hours 
per day Monday through Friday and 4 on 
Saturday to 8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday in accordance with the schedule 
established from time to time for such 
employees. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours 
and for work on the regularly assigned day 
of rest and, in 1952 only, on one specified 
holiday; double time for work on 7 speci- 
fied paid holidays in 1952 and on 8 paid 
holidays in 1953 (previous agreement pro- 
vided for 6 paid holidays). 


Rest and wash-up periods: all employees 
will be granted a 10-minute rest period 
during each 4-hour period of normal 
scheduled work. Day workers will be 
granted 5-minute wash-up periods before 
their lunch and before the end of their 
working day. 

The company’s contribution to employee’s 
health insurance and the application of the 
Industrial Relations Plans (Vacation Plan 
for Payroll Employees, Disability Wage Plan 
for Payroll Employees, Retirement and 
Disability Pension Plan, Service Pin and 
Watch Plan, Life Insurance Benefit Plan) 
shall continue in respect of the employees 
in conformity with their general application 
throughout the company. 


Wage rates: on November 16, 1951, the 
rates which were in effect on November 15, 
1951, were to be increased by 22 per cent 
plus 7 cents; such rates to be effective until 
the 42-hour week was implemented, which 
was not to be’later than December 15, 1951, 
when the rates listed below were to become 
effective. All employees on the payroll on 
November 16, 1951, and those laid off since 


October 1, 1951, because of lack of work, 
were to receive a payment from the com- 
pany equal to 22 per cent of the rate in 
effect for each employee multiplied by the 
number of hours paid at such rate between 
May 15, 1951, and November 15, 1951. 


Hourly wage rates, effective from the time 
of implementation of the 42-hour week (not 
later than December 15, 1951), for certain 
classifications: cellophane operations, males 
—hiring rate (maximum 90 days) $1.20; 
plant serviceman, janitor, drum operator, 
reject roll checker, roll packer helper $1.34; 
stockman, core cutter, stock checker, roll 
packer $1.37; material checker, slitter 
helper, packer-checker $1.41; steeping oper- 
ator, wet churn operator, preliminary cutter 
operator, reslitter operator $1.47; bath 
operator, wind-up operator, final cutter, slit 
roll inspector $1.51; solvent recovery oper- 
ator, dry end operator, process analyst 
$1.54; wet end operator, slitter operator 
$1.58; tower operator, raw-material analyst 
$1.62; casting machine operator $1.71; 
females—carton peeler 89 cents, stock size 
helper 93 cents; wrapper, label maker, order 
checker 96 cents; charting clerk $1.01, label 
checker $1.05; sponge and polythene opera- 
tions, males—$1.20 to $1.54, females—96 
cents and $1.05; alkali operations (males) 
$1.20 to $1.71; _maintenance—apprentices 
(minimum) $1, hiring rate $1.20, labourer, 
janitor, electrician helper 2, instrument 
mechanic helper. $1.34; pipefitter helper 2, 
millwright helper 2 $1.37; lead. burner 
helper, truck operator, electrician helper 1 
$1.41; millwright helper 1, instrument 
mechanic 3, tractor operator $1.47; pipe- 
fitter 3, blacksmith, lead burner 3 $1.51; 
millwright 3, pipe coverer $1.54; electrician 
2, general mechanic $1.58; millwright 2, 
shop metal worker 2, instrument mechanic 
2, lead burner 2, pipefitter 2 $1.62; welder 
1 $1.68; welder-metallizer, shop metal worker 
1, electrician 1, pipefitter 1 $1.71; millwright 
1, instrument mechanic 1 _ $1.75; shift 
engineman 1. $1.78; lead burner $1.83. 
Working leaders will be paid 5 cents per 
hour more than the highest scheduled 
hourly rate paid to any employee in their 
group. 

Escalator clause: employees will be paid 
a cost-of-living bonus equivalent to one cent 
per hour for each full increment of 1-1 
points by which the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index, as published 
in the months in which the adjustments are 
to be made, exceeds 190-4 (index figure for 
October 1, 1951, as published in November, 
1951). Adjustments are to be made quar- 
terly, commencing at the first pay period 
after February 1, 1952. In no event will 
a decline in the index below 190-4 provide 
a basis for a reduction in the wage rates. 
Tf the cost-of-living index is discontinued 
or its method of calculation or the base 
period changed the parties will meet to 
negotiate an equivalent basis of calculating 
the cost-of-living bonus. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 6 
cents (previously 5 cents) per hour will be 
paid for work on regularly scheduled even- 


‘ing or night shifts commencing between the 


hours of 3 p.m. and 3 a.m, 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 
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Paints and Varnishes—Toronto, Ont.— 
Canadian Industries Limited (Toronto 
Paint and Varnish Works) and Cana- 
dian Chemical Division, District 640, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Local 13,037. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
24, 1951, to December 23, 1952. Hither 
party may, on 10 days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two months prior to the expiry 
date. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: for employees other than watch- 
men and shift engineers 8 per day 5 days 
per week, a 40-hour week (previously 44 
hours per week); for watchmen and shift 
engineers the normal number of hours shall 
vary from 8 per day for 5 days a week to 
8 per day for 6 days a week, in accordance 
with the schedules of work (previously 48 
hours per week). 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the normal daily hours; double 
time for work on Sunday or, in the case 
of shift engineers and watchmen, on the 
regularly assigned day of rest and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: rest periods 
of 15 and 10 minutes will be granted to 
employees on day shift and day work and 
2 periods of 10 minutes each to employees 
on the night shift. In addition, employees 
will be allowed a 5-minute wash-up period 
twice a day; longer wash-up periods will 
be allowed some employees, depending on 
their occupation. 

Hourly wage rates: laboratory—service- 
man, viscosity tester $1.34; laboratory 
tester $1.40, technician $1.47; mixing and 
grinding—varnish blender $1.47; grinder, 
paste mixer $1.57; PX rolls operator $1.67; 
pyroxylin—elevator operator $1.34; service- 
man $1.40; lacquer and thinner maker, gum 
cutter $1.47; reducing and tinting—reducer 
$1.47; tinter, small batch $1.57, large batch 
$1.67; varnish—kettle loader, reducer $1.57; 
kettleman $1.67; specialties—packer $1.20, 
serviceman $1.34, operator $1.47; lye vat 
and drum preparation—drum cleaner and 
trucker $1.34, lye operator $1.40; filling— 
labeller, lid stamper $1.20; label distributor 
$1.25; carton stitcher $1.34; machine 
labeller, multigrapher, bulk 
filler $1.40; warchouses—truckers $1.40 and 
$1.47, elevator operator $1.34, distributor 
$1.40; shipper, towmotor operator, stock- 
keeper $1.47; mechanical—matron 
plant cleaner, gateman $1.34; maintenance 
stockkeeper, watchman, mechanic’s helper 
$1.40; mechanic improver, oiler, painter 
$1.57; shift engineer $1.67; mechanic, 
welder, electrician, carpenter, machinist 
$1.72. The above rates are from 14 to 20 
cents per hour higher than the previous 
rates. 

A shift premium of 5 cents an hour will 
be paid for all shift work which begins at 
or after 3 p.m. and before 3 a.m. Employees 
on the midnight-to-morning shift will receive 
a one-half hour paid lunch period. 

Seniority shall govern on all occasions 
when a lay-off, promotion, transfer or other 
adjustment of personnel is necessary, pro- 
vided the senior employee is qualified to do 
the work at least as well as the other 
employees concerned. 
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stockkeeper,. 


$1.20, . 


Provision is made for the continuation of 
the Joint Production Committee, grievance 
procedure and the safety and health of 
employees. 


Trade 


Dairy—Edmonton, Alta—Edmonton City 
Dairy Company (Silverwood Western 
Dairies Ltd.) and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Local 614. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 

Union security: the company agrees to 
employ men who will become members of 
the union within 30 days. 

Hours: 88 per 2-week period. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
above hours and for work on 8 specified 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: any employee with 
10 months’ service prior to August 1, shall 
receive one day for each 2 months of ser- 
vice, a minimum of 5 and a maximum of 
12 days. 

Sick leave: employees will be allowed 6 
days’ sick leave with full pay per year. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: general 
plant help—general labour, barn help $183.26 
to $193.26; semi-skilled labour—pasteurizers, 
swing men, dry milk machine. operator, 
cooler man, bottlers $193.26 to $203.26; 
skilled labour—butter maker, ice cream 
makers, checker, cream grader, shipper, 
blacksmith $203.26 to $213.26; general truck 
drivers $193.26 to $203.26, ice cream truck 
drivers $198.26 to $208.26, wholesale truck 
drivers . $203.26 to $213.26; retail route 
foremen $47.80 per week plus commission, 
retail route salesmen $41.01 to $43.32 per 
week plus commission. Retail salesmen will 
be allowed -an additional $5 per month to 
cover bad debts and breakages. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
wage rates, employees will be paid a cost- 
of-living bonus based on the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index: for each one 
point change in the index from 180 points, 
wages will be adjusted, upward or down- 
ward, 25 cents per week or $1.08 per month. 
Adjustments will be made quarterly. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
controversies. 


Service 
Hotels—Edmonton, Alta—Certain Hotels 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 


and Bartenders’ International Union, 
Local 269. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
15, 1951, to November 14, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: the agreement provides 
for maintenance of membership; however, 
union members may withdraw from the 
union during the 15 days prior to the 
anniversary date of the agreement. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 
48-hour week; the working hours on a 
split shift shall be confined within 10 hours. 


—*- 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day and for 
work on the assigned day of rest and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 2 years’ service 2 weeks 
and after 10 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Sick leave: after one year’s service 
employees will be entitled to not less than 
6 days’ leave with pay if absent from duty 
because of personal sickness, compulsory 
quarantine or non-industrial accident. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: clerks $44.50, 
porters $45.50, elevator operators © $36.50, 
switchboard operators $39.10, housekeepers 
$41, chambermaids $34.75; bell boys, under 
21 years of age $33, over 21 years of age 
$39.50. All employees who are members of 
the union shall receive an increase in pro- 
portion to that received by the above 
classifications. 

Uniforms: all uniforms or special articles 
of wearing apparel worn by the employees 
on duty shall be supplied and laundered by 
the employer, without cost to the employee. 

Seniority shall apply in cases of lay-off 
and rehiring after lay-off, provided merit 
and ability of the employee concerned is 
sufficient. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Civic Employees—V erdun, P.Q—The City 
of Verdun and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Municipal Employees, Local 
2e( OGL}: 


Agreement _to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after for a further period of 24 months, 
subject to notice. 

Check-off: the city agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of union 
members who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. The authorization may be 
revoked only within the 2 months before 
the expiry date of the agreement. 

Hours: in the winter—8 per day, Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week; in the summer, during the period of 
daylight saving time (as a trial) —9 per day, 
Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the above daily hours and, in the 
summer, for all work on Saturdays; double 
time for work on Sundays and on 11 speci- 
fied holidays, except that employees required 


for snow removal or street sanding on those 
days will receive time and one-half for such 
work. However, employees who have com- 
pleted 3 years of continuous service shall 
not work on 11 specified holidays but will 
be paid at the regular rate (previous agree- 
ment provided for 6 paid holidays for 
employees who had completed 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service). In addition, employees 
with 3 or more years of continuous service 
will be entitled to 3 days’ leave in case of 
death in the immediate family; if the 
funeral takes place more than 50 miles from 
Verdun an additional day will be granted. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 15 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks; employees 
with less than one year’s service will be 
entitled to one-half day for each month of 
continuous service. 


Paid sick leave: employees with less than 
one year’s continuous service will be paid 
their full wages for the first 2 weeks of 
absence due to sickness; however, if the 
sickness lasts only 3 days or less they will 
not be paid for such time. After 3 years 
of continuous service, employees will be 
entitled to sick leave with full pay for 12 
working days per year; such sick leave shall 
accumulate and, upon retirement or upon 
leaving the service, employees will be paid 
their full wages for the number of days of 
sick leave to their credit, up to a maximum 
of 180 days. 


Hourly wage rates: electricians (electronic) 
$1.35; carpenters, plumbers, painters, black- 
smiths, electricians $1.25; plumbers’ helpers, 
blacksmiths’ helpers $1.05; mechanics $1.15 to 
$1.25, helpers $1 to $1.10; cement finishers 
$1.20; watermain plumbers $1.13; bulldozer, 
shovel loader, sweeper, flusher, grader oper- 
ators $1.15; compressor or mixer operators, 
truck or tractor drivers $1.10; gardeners, 
garbage men $1.05; tree trimmers, special 
labourers, watermain and_ sewer cleaners 
$1.03; labourers $1, watchmen 85 cents; 
comfort station attendants $35 (per 50-hour 
week). The above rates are 20 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates. 

Seniority: ability being equal, seniority 
shall be the governing factor in determining 
temporary _ lay-offs, re-employment, promo- 
tions and dismissals. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of three agreements, all 
summarized below. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of Jabour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 


employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GAZETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the 
St. Jér6me was gazetted December 22. 
Requests for new agreements for litho- 
graphers at Montreal and for barbers and 
hairdressers in the counties of Argenteuil, 
Deux-Montagnes, Laval (Jésus Island 
only) and Terrebonne, and requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry in the 
province and for hospitals and charitable 
institutions at Quebec were gazetted 
December 29; a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for metal trades 
at’ Quebec was published January 5; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at St. John, 
and at Montreal were gazetted January 12; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for trade and office employees at 
Arvida, for the building trades at Hull, 
and for barbers and hairdressers at St-Jean 
and Iberville were all gazetted January 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 


certain joint committees and _ others 
approving and amending the levy of 
assessments on the parties to certain 
agreements, 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 13, 
and gazetted December 29, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 63, May, p. 690). This 
agreement now applies to all production, 
storing, sales and delivery employees work- 
ing in bakeries, pastry-shops or biscuit- 
shops but does not apply to office employees, 
travelling salesmen, or salesmen paid on a 
commission basis only. 

_ Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
cities of Quebec and Léyis, cities and towns 
within a radius of 35 miles from their limits, 
and village or parish municipalities within 
35 miles from their limits for shops with 
more than 20 employees. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of the regular work week 
and for work on Sundays, 9 specified holi- 
days, and the day following Christmas and 
New Year’s. When one or more of the 
above holidays occur in one week, the 
regular work week shall be reduced to 45 
hours. In the event. of 3 successive holi- 
days, one will be worked at regular rates, 
such day to be decided by the Parity 
Committee. 


Minimum wage rates in bread bakeries: 
in establishments with more than 6 
employees—head journeyman baker or assis- 
tant foreman $47 per week; in establish- 
ments with 6 employees or less—head 
journeyman baker or assistant foreman $44. 
Minimum rates for other classifications: 
doughmaker, leaven man $42; ovenman $41; 
weigher, panner, journeyman baker $40, 
helpers $30; apprentices from $18 in first 
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building trades at. 


y 


6 months to $27 during third year; occa- 
sional journeyman bakers $7 per day. (The 
above rates are from $2 to $6 per week 
higher than those formerly in effect.) 

Minimum wage rates in pastry and biscuit- 
shops: in establishments with more than 6 
employees—head journeyman _ pastry-cook, 
departmental head or assistant foreman $47; 
in establishments with 6 employees or less 
—head journeyman pastry-cook, depart- 
mental head or assistant foreman $44; male 
and female employees producing cakes, 
biscuits or pastries of all kinds—20 per 
cent will be paid a minimum of $30.24 per 
week, 40 per cent a minimum of $24.64, 
and the remaining 40 per cent a minimum 
of $17.92. (The above rates are $6 per week 
higher than those previously in effiect for 
head journeymen pastry-cooks, departmental 
heads, etc., and the rates for other classifi- 
cations represent increases ranging from 
$1.92 to $3.24 per week.) Minimum wage 
rates for those employees, male and female, 
engaged in packing, orders and sampling in 
pastry-shops—20 per cent will be paid a 
minimum of $20.16 per week, 40 per cent a 
minimum of $17.92 and the remaining 40 
per cent a minimum of $15.68. Minimum 
rates for male and female employees 
engaged in warehouse, delivery orders and 
sales in biscuit-shops—salesmen and em- 
ployees taking orders on the road $35 per 
week (guarantee); employees in charge of 
delivery $34; other classifications 30 per 
cent will be paid a minimum of $30.24 per 
week, 30 per cent a minimum of $24.64, and 
the remaining 40 per cent a minimum of 
$17.92. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in_ the 
delivery department and for maintenance 
employees are from $2 to $3 per week higher 
and are now as follows: salesmen $25 per 
week, salesmen’s helpers $18; deliveryman 
$25. Maintenance men (watchmen, yard- 
men, stablemen, etc.) $28, helpers $18. The 
classification truck driver $34 per week is 
added to those rates of the delivery depart- 
ment. New classifications are added to the 
table of wage rates as follows: garage 
employees—mechanics (wholly engaged in 
mechanical work) class “A” $1.15 per hour, 
class “B” $1, class “C” 90 cents; mechanics 
performing other operations and on 
mechanical work not more than 60 per cent 
of their time from 70 cents to $1 per hour. 

The regulation governing board and lodg- 
ing is also amended. 


Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated December 20, 
and gazetted December 22, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1951, p. 976; Jan., 1952, p. 55). 

Overtime: upon request of the majority of 
employees in any establishment, and subject 
to the agreement of their employer, an 
equivalent number of hours, outside regular 
working hours, may be worked any day, with 
the exception of Sundays, at regular rates, 
to aubstizate for December 24 and December 
31, 1951. 


Trade . 


Hardware, Paint and Building Materials 
Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 13, 
and gazetted December 22, amends the 


- & 


previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., p. 1248; 
Dec., 1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, Oct., 
p. 1681; Sept., 1951, p. 1253, and previous 
issues) by the addition of the following 
special provisions governing establishments 
engaged in the sale of:— 


Building Materials 


Hours: 494 per week of 54 days. 
to have one hour for meals. 


Minimum wage rates: manager $57 per 
week; chief accountant, head sales clerk $50; 
head warehouse clerk $44; delivery man 
$40, delivery man’s helper (under 21 years 
of age) $25, (21 or over) $30; male office 
employees (bookkeepers) from $18 per week 
in first year to $46 in eighth year; ware- 


Employees 


house employee during first and second year 
$31, after 2 years of experience $36; 
temporary employees 80 cents per hour; 
female office employees from $18 per week 
in first year to $28.50 in fourth year. One- 
half of the male employees in each group 
will be paid the maximum wage for the 
group. Male office employees, after 7 years 
of experience, and warehousemen after 2 
years of experience will continue to receive 
the minimum rate set for the seventh year 
($42 per week) or the second year of 
experience ($31 per week), as the case may 
be. until a vacancy oceurs in the first 50 
per cent of either category. When a 
vacancy occurs in the first 50 per cent, any 
employee qualified as above, is automatically 
entitled to the maximum wages of his 
category by order in seniority of experience 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include three new 
schedules, all summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 
Carpenters, Saint J ohn 


An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and gazetted December 12, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new schedule for the 
carpentry industry at Saint John and within 
a radius of 15 miles excepting that part of 
the area lying north of the Kennebecasis 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a_ petition from 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


New. 


representatives of, 


river. Schedule to be in effect from 
December 1, 1951, until April 30, 1952. 

This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect and published in the 
Lapour GAzerte, November 1951, with the 
exception of the following:— 

The minimum hourly wage rate is in- 
creased from $1.32 to $1.87 per hour. Hours 
remain unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per week. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Carpenters, Kingston 


An Order in Council, dated November, 8, 
and gazetted November 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the 
carpentry industry in the Kingston zone, 
to be in effect from December 4, 1951, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week, as previously in effect. Work 
that cannot be performed during regular 
daily working hours may be done at night 
if an employee does not work in excess of 
8 hours, this work to be known as night 
work. Work performed in 2 or more shifts, 
if an employee works not more than 8 hours 
in any 24-hour period, employee shall be 
deemed to be employed during a regular 
working day. Only one shift will be known 
as a day-shift. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done during the 4-hour period immediately 
following the working period of a regular 
working day, and on Saturday between 8 a.m. 
and noon; double time for all other over- 
time, and for work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and 6 specified holidays. No work 
will be performed on a holiday except in 
cases of extreme necessity, and all such work 
will be subject to the issuance of a permit 
by the advisory committee. 

The minimum hourly wage rate is in- 
creased from $1.33 per hour (L.G., Nov., 
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1948, p. 1250) to $1.55 per hour for work 
done during regular periods, and for night 
work. Employees working on night-shift 
are entitled to 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 


work. The advisory committee may fix a 
lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated November 2, 
and gazetted November 10, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Moose Jaw and within 
a radius of 5 miles, to be in effect from 
November 20, 1951, “during pleasure”’. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for all 
employees other than salesmen, as previously 
in effect. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of 8 hours in any one day or 44 
hours in any one week. Employees. working 
on any of the specified paid holidays shall 
be paid, in addition to one day’s wages at 
their regular rate, time and one-half their 
regular wage rate for every hour or part 
of an hour during which they work on 
such holiday. (This provision remains 
unchanged.) 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman 
and cake mixer, ovenman $48.50 per week; 
ovenman’s helper, maintenance man’s helper 


iy 


$39; bench ana machine hands $45.50: 
shipper $46.50; bread wrapper $43.50; bread 
wrapper’s helper $37.50; finishers and cake 
wrappers (female) $36; janitor $39.75: 
maintenance man $48; bread racker and 
packer (female) $33.50; stenographer $36.50; 
handyman, truck driver $43; barnman $42: 
apprentices from $34 in first year to $39.75 
in third year. (The above rates are from 
$6.50 to $7 per week higher than those 
rates formerly in effect.) Rates for outside 
salesmen: $30 per week guaranteed or 
certain specified commissions on retail and 
wholesale sales, whichever is the greater, 
remain unchanged, but the following new 
provision is added: every salesman who 
earns less than $45 per week is entitled to 
a weekly compensation of $2.50. However, 
in no instance will this extra compensation 
make his wages more than $45 for that 
week. New inexperienced employees will 
receive 10 per cent less than the rates 
established in the present schedule during 
the first 3 months and 5 per cent less in 
the second 3 months. All part time 
employees will be paid at a rate pro rata 
to the above schedule, provided that no 
employees will be called for part time work 
and be paid for less than 5 consecutive 
hours. 

Extra compensation of 15 cents per hour 
(previously 10 cents) will be paid for all 
work performed between the hours of 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

Other provisions include ratio of appren- 
tices to number of journeymen employed and 
limitations on hours of delivery. 


AFL and CIO Unions in New York City Join 
In Scheme to End Jurisdictional Disputes 


AFL and CIO unions in New York city 
have joined in a scheme to eliminate 
jurisdictional strikes there. They have set 
up a joint board, the Joint Fact-Finding 
Board, AFL-CIO, to study rival claims and 
recommend which union should have 
jurisdiction. | 

Both the AFL and the CIO had pre- 
viously taken steps to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional disputes between their own affiliates, 
the AFL by agreeing to the establishment 
of Joint Boards for the Settlement of Juris- 
dictional Disputes (“joint” here meaning 
employer-employee participation), the CIO 
by making enforceable agreements with its 
affiliates to accept the decision of an 
arbitrator authorized to decide which of 
the competing unions should appear on the 
ballot in representation elections. (L.G., 
Feb., 1952, p. 136.) 

The New York scheme differs from these 
arrangements in that it is designed to settle 
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jurisdictional disputes between affiliates of 
labour 


the two major United States 
federations. 
The new Joint Fact-Finding Board, 


‘ AFL-CIO, has five representatives from 


both the New York City Central Labour 
Union (AFL) and the New York City 
Industrial Union Council (CIO). No pro- 
vision is made for a tie-breaking vote, 


points out Business Week in an account of 


the Board’s formation. 4 

When AFL and CIO unions clash over 
jurisdiction, the Board will study the rival 
claims and recommend which union should 
have jurisdiction. 

The Board’s recommendations are not 
enforceable but the AFL and CIO city 
councils have agreed not to recognize any 
jurisdictional strike or picketing not cleared 
in advance by the Board. Thus, a local 
union which ignores a Board recommenda- 
tion will be deprived of strike aid. 


4 ii 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Two Quebec cases deal with control by courts of bodies administering 
labour relations law. ‘Quebec court awards damages to dependants of 
worker killed, in addition to benefits under workmen's compensation 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, has ruled that participa- 
tion of the teachers’ union in Montreal in a strike contrary to the law was 
sufficient cause for decertification by the Quebec Labour Relations Board. 

The Superior Court at Quebec held that the 1951 amendment to the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act does not entirely exempt councils of arbitration 
from control by the courts. The decision was reached in a case concerning 
the shoe industry in the province. 

The Superior Court at Montreal has found that a contractor failed in his 
duty to provide a safe scaffold for painters and found him liable for damages. 
The dependants of a worker killed in a fall from an unsafe scaffold were 
awarded damages in addition to the benefits received under the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act. 


Quebec Court of King’s Bench... 


.. . finds Quebec Labour Relations Board did not 
exceed its jurisdiction in decertifying union. 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Quebec on October 5, 1951, 
allowed the appeal of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board from a Superior Court 


‘judgment and quashed the writ of pro- 


hibition issued against the board to nullify 
its decertification of the Alliance des 
Professeurs Catholiques de Montréal. The 
Appeal Court held that the board had not 
exceeded its jurisdiction in decertifying the 
teachers’ association for its participation in 
a strike, which was a violation of the Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act. 

Mr. Justice St-Jacques reviewed the facts 
of the case. The alliance was certified by 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board in 1944 
as the bargaining authority for French- 
speaking Catholic teachers employed by 
the Montreal Catholic School Commission 
and a collective agreement was concluded. 
The agreement was still in effect in May, 
1947, when the alliance announced its 
desire to end it and demanded substantial 
salary increases. Subject to the provisions 
of the Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act, which applies to employees of muni- 
cipal and school corporations, the dispute 
was submitted to a council of arbitration. 
Under this Act, all strikes and lockouts 
are prohibited. The award of a council 


of arbitration is binding on the parties for 
a period of not more than a year, and 
may be enforced by the courts. 

The award in this dispute, issued by 
the council in August, 1948, to cover 
the scholastic year 1947-48, did not satisfy 
the alliance, which appealed the award 
unsuccessfully to the Quebec Municipal 
Commission. In September the alliance 
renewed its demands and proposed a new 
collective agreement incorporating them. 
The chairman of the school commission 
explained that it was financially impossible 
to grant all these demands, and urged the 
alliance to accept the conditions of the 
arbitration award until the financial situa- 
tion of the school commission might be 
improved by help from the provincial 
Government or by other means. 

In October the alliance threatened to 
strike if necessary. Negotiations continued 
throughout the autumn and on three occa- 
sions the president of the alliance met the 
premier of the province, who promised that 
at the next session of the legislature, open- 
ing in February, 1949, efforts would be 
made to give financial aid to the school 
commission. However, on January 16, the 
alliance held a strike vote, and the teachers’ 
seven-day strike began the next day. 

The Labour Relations Board, at the 
request of the school commission, decer- 
tified the alliance on January 21 because of 
its participation in an illegal strike. To 
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nullify this decertification the alliance 
sought and obtained from the Superior 
Court a writ of prohibition which was 
confirmed on September 23, 1950. From 
this judgment the Labour Relations Board 
appealed to the Court of King’s Bench. 


Mr. Justice St-Jacques then outlined the 
reasons given for the Superior Court judg- 
ment, indicating the issues involved in the 
appeal. The Superior Court considered that 
the Labour Relations Board had revoked 
the certification of the alliance for imsuffi- 
cient cause, since the majority of teachers 
for whom it was the bargaining agent still 
belonged to the alliance. In the view of 
that court, the board thad improperly 
decertified the alliance as a penalty for an 
illegal strike, since other penalties were 
provided for this offence in the Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act. It was 
held also that the board had not given the 


_alliance full justice in removing its right 


to bargain without notifying its representa- 
tives and allowing them a hearing. In 
decertifying the alliance, the board was 
exercising a judicial power and so was 
subject to the control of the Superior 
Court, which was authorized by Article 1003 
of the Code of Civil Procedure to issue 


a writ of prohibition whenever a lower 
court exceeded its jurisdiction. 
In Mr. Justice St-Jacques’ view, the 


primary question was whether the Labour 
Relations Board was subject ‘to control by 
the Superior Court as a lower court exceed- 
ing its jurisdiction. He did not accept the 
argument that the board, in decertifying 
the alliance, was exercising a judicial or 
quasi-judicial power. He considered that 
the board was a governmental body estab- 
lished to assist the provincial Department 
of Labour in administering the Labour 
Relations Act, and that its functions were 
purely administrative. To support this view 
he cited the case of Giroux v. Maheuz 


(1947) BR 163, in which the Appeal Court ° 


decided that the provincial Public Service 
Board for transport and communications 
was a governmental body exercising admin- 
istrative but not judicial powers. In His 
Lordship’s opinion, the Labour Relations 
Board was similarly an executive body. 
Had the board exceeded its jurisdiction 
in decertifying the alliance for participa- 
tion in an illegal strike? Mr. Justice 
St-Jacques quoted Section 2 (d) of the 
Labour Relations Act which in defining 
“association” states that it must be a bona 
fide union or group “having as object the 
regulation of relations between employers 


and employees and the study, defence and’ 


development of the economic, social and 
moral interests of its members, with respect 
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for law and authority.” He concluded that. 
it was the duty of the board, not only to 
determine whether a group applying for 
certification represented the majority of 
the employees for whom it wished to 
bargain, but also to inquire into: the good 
faith of the group, so that stable rela- 
tions may obtain between employers and 
workers for the development of the social 
and moral interests of its members, with 
due respect for law and authority. It was 
also the board’s duty to see that the 
certified bargaining agent continued to 
have the character described in this defini- 
tion of “association”. Referring to Section 
6 of the Act, which provides that the board 
must determine whether an association “is 
entitled” to be recognized as bargaining 
agent, His Lordship stated that this “right” 
is not given by the law but by the board, 
and that the association retains the right 
only as long as it does not by its actions 
give reason for decertification. In his 
opinion the inevitable consequence of the 
teachers’ strike, a deliberate and flagrant 
violation of the law, was decertification of 
the alliance, even though the association 
still represented the majority of the 
teachers. In revoking certification, the 
board was performing its duty and did not 
exceed the authority given to it by Sec- 
tion 41 of the Act, which reads:— 

The board may,: for cause, revise or 


cancel any decision or order renderer by 
it or any certificate issued by it 


Mr. Justice St-Jacques then considered 
the question of whether the alliance should 
have been given a hearing before it was 
decertified. In his opinion, the alliance had 
no possible defence for its deliberate viola- 
tion of the law. He said that Section 50 
of the Labour Relations Act, which permits 
the board under certain circumstances to 
dissolve an association, requires that the 
association first be given a hearing. How- 
ever, Section 41, under which the board 
acted-in this matter, contained no such 
requirement. He agreed with the general 
principle that no person may be condemned 
by a court without a hearing, but reiterated 
his view that the board was a governmental 
body and not a court. 

Coming back to the question of whether 
the board was subject to contrél by the 
Superior Court, Mr. Justice St-Jacques 
rejected the argument that a writ of 
prohibition is authorized when a lower court 
or a governmental body exercises discre- 
tionary power on grounds not valid in law 
and where there is no means of appealing 
from its decision. He maintained that it 


was for the legislator and not for the courts 
to say when special means should be pro- 
vided for examining the scope of jurisdic- 
tion or the competence of lower courts or 
of administrative bodies exercising quasi- 
judicial powers. This had been done in the 
case of the Public Service Board for trans- 
port and communications. The law estab- 
lishing this board expressly states that 
there may be an appeal to the Court of 
King’s Bench, Appeal Side, from a decision 
of the board on questions of competence 
or of law. 

In respect to this poimt, His Lordship 
examined the position of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The law creating it does not 
provide for an appeal from its decisions. 
Section 36 of the Labour Relations Act 
gives to the board all 'the powers, immuni- 
ties and privileges of Commissions of 
Inquiry. Section 16 of the Public Inquiry 
Commission Act states that commissioners 
have the same immunity and privileges as 
judges of the Superior Court for any act 
done or omitted in the execution of their 
duties. Section 17 of the same Act states 
that no writ of injunction or. prohibi- 
tion may hinder or stop the activities of 
commissioners of inquiry. Mr. Justice 
St-Jaeques concluded that the competence 
of the Labour Relations Board was not 
subject to discussion by any court and that 
its activities or decisions could not be 
restrained by a writ of prohibition. 


Mr. Justice St-Germain agreed that the 
actions of the board in granting and 
revoking certification were purely admin- 
istrative and not judicial or quasi-judicial. 
He also considered that, if the board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction, certiorari and not 
a writ of prohibition would have been the 
proper remedy. The writ of prohibition 
ordered the board to suspend all proceed- 
ings and particularly to suspend the execu- 
tion of its decision to decertify the alliance. 
He pointed out that once the decision had 
been made there was no further action for 
the board to take in the matter; therefore, 
a writ of prohibition was useless and not 
a proper remedy. The same reason was 
given by Mr. Justice Barclay and Mr. 
Justice Casey for allowing the board’s 
appeal. They declined to consider the 
other questions raised in the case. 


Mr. Justice Gagné, although not con- 
vinced that the board was only an admin- 
istrative body, considered that it had not 
exceeded its lawful jurisdiction. Section 41 
of the Labour Relations Act gave the board 
power to revoke any certificate issued by 
it, and the alliance had undoubtely broken 
the law by going on strike. While it might 
have been wise from the point of view of 


good administration for the board to allow 
the alliance a hearing, this was not required 
by the Act. 

For these reasons the court was 
unanimous in its decision to allow the 
appeal with costs, reverse the Superior 
Court judgment, and quash the writ of 
prohibition.* Commission de Relations 
Ouvriéres de la Province de Québec v. 
Alliance des Professeurs Catholiques de 
Montréal et Commission des Ecoles Catho- 
liques de Montréal, Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, [1951] BR Montréal, No. 10, 752. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. confirms writ staying proceedings of council 
of arbitration in the province’s shoe industry. 


The Quebec Superior Court on June 13; 
1951, continued a writ of prohibition issued 
at the request of l’Association Patronale 
des Manufacturiers de Chaussures du Qué- 
bec on behalf of one of its members, The 
John Ritchie Co. Ltd. to nullify the 
authority of the council of arbitration set 
up to deal with a dispute between Union 
Protectrice des Travailleurs en Chaussures 
de Québec Inc., and the employers’ associa- 
tion. The Court held that a writ of 
prohibition may be issued against a council 
of arbitration that has not yet begun to 
function. It held further that the council 
of arbitration had been formed prematurely, 
since, in the court’s opinion, a collective 
agreement extended by decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act was still in effect 
between the employer and the union. 


The council of arbitration was estab- 
lished following a request to the Minister 
of Labour in February, 1951, for concilia- 
tion services as provided for in the Labour 
Relations Act. The union (L’Union Pro- 
tectrice des Travailleurs en Chaussures de 
Québec, Inc. CTCC) was certified on 
November 14, 1950, as the bargaining agent 
for the employees of The John Ritchie 
Co. Ltd. 


Mr. Justice Savard, giving his reasons for 
decision, explained that on May 25, 1951, 
the association of shoe manufacturers had 
obtained a writ of prohibition against the 
council of arbitration and against the three 
members of the council to forbid them to 
undertake any action or procedure or to 
make any arbitral decision in the dispute 
between the employers’ association and the 
union of shoe workers. When the case 
came to court, the union contested the 
validity of the writ of prohibition on two 
grounds, claiming, first, that it was con- 


*This decision has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 
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trary to Section 34 of the Quebec Trade 


Disputes Act, which prohibits the issuing. 


of such writs against councils of arbitration, 
and, secondly, that a collective agreement 
was not in effect and therefore the estab- 
lishment of a council of arbitration between 
the two parties was legal. 

Dealing with the union’s first argument, 
His Lordship examined Section 34 of the 
Trade Disputes Act, a section added in 
1951:— 

No writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunction 
may be issued against a council of arbi- 
tration or against any of its members, on 
account of a decision, a procedure or any 
act whatsoever relating to the exercise of 
their functions. 


His Lordship believed that this section 
exempting councils of arbitration from 
control by the courts must be interpreted 
strictly, since it removes a right which the 
general law confers. In his opinion, it did 
not, as the union contended, prohibit the 
issuance of all writs of prohibition against 
councils of arbitration but merely those 
which had to do with “a decision, a pro- 
cedure or any act whatsoever relating to 
the exercise of their functions”. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that it did not prohibit 
a writ such as the one in this case, which 
was issued before the council of arbitration 
began to sit, and which was not directed 
at any decision, procedure or act relating 
to the exercise of its functions. 

Secondly, the writ of prohibition had been 
issued on the ground that the formation of 
the council of arbitration was not legal 
while a collective agreement remained in 
effect. In its application for the writ, the 
association stated that the collective agree- 
ment of July 31, 1946, with its amendments, 
was kept in effect by a succession of orders 
in council to September 1, 1951. The union 
argued that a collective agreement was not 
in effect, holding that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council had no power to 
prolong a collective agreement but only 
to prolong a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act making certain terms of the 
agreement obligatory. The fact that a 
decree was in effect until September 1, 1951, 
was no proof that a collective agreement 
existed. 

Mr. Justice Savard found this argument 
unsound. He quoted from the Collective 
Agreement Act to show that the issuing of 
a ministerial decree under this Act always 
presupposes the existence of a collective 
agreement and either makes the agreement 
binding on employers and employees in the 
industry within a stated area, or prolongs, 
amends or repeals it. He stated that in 
the present case the term of the agreement 
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of July 31, 1946, had been extended by a 
series of orders under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act to remain in effect until Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. Each time the agreement 
was due to expire, the interested parties 
had agreed on the amendments they 
thought necessary and, after an application 
for extension had been signed by all the 
parties, a decree had been issued prolonging 
the agreement until a stated date. 

Since the collective agreement was to 
remain in effect until September 1, 1951, 
His Lordship considered that there was no 
reason for arbitration and that the council 
of arbitration had been constituted prema- 
turely. He dismissed the union’s claim 
and confirmed the writ of prohibition.* 


L’ Association Patronale des Manufacturiers 
de Chaussures du Québec et the John 
Ritchie Co. Ltd., v. De Blois et Autres et 
L’Union Protectrice des Travailleurs en 
Chaussures de Québec Inc., Mise en cause, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] CS 
Montréal, Nos. 9 and 10, 453. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


... finds contractor liable for damages in fatal 
accident to painter working on unsafe scaffold. 


In an action for damages under the 
Quebec Civil Code, the Superior Court in 
Montreal on March 19, 1951, awarded $2,339 
to the widow and children of a deceased 
workman, in addition to the sums already 
granted to them under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The court found the 
contractor who owned the scaffold from 
which the workman fell to his death liable 
for damages on the ground that the scaffold 
was not the recommended type of construc- 
tion and was unsafe. 


Mr. Justice Batshaw stated the facts 
which gave rise to the action. On February 
25, 1948, a painter was killed when a plank 
of the scaffold on which he was working at 
the Champlain Theatre in Montreal broke 
and he fell some 20 feet to the ground. 
His dependants were awarded compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Section 8 of that Act permits an injured 
workman or his dependants, in addition to 
claiming compensation under the Act, to 
bring an action under the common law 
against any person other than hisyemployer 
to recover “any additional sum required to 
constitute, with the above-mentioned com- 
pensation, an indemnification proportionate 
to the loss actually sustained”. In this 
ease the widow and three minor children 


*See report of decisions of councils of 
arbitration on a similar point (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1630). 


of the painter claimed $18,800 in damages 
against the owner of the scaffold under 
Article 1054 of the Civil Code, which 
makes a person responsible for the damage 
caused by things under his care, unless he 
can prove that he was unable to prevent 
the accident by reasonable means. 


His Lordship reviewed the evidence con- 
cerning the construction of the seaffold. It 
was erected to a height of 24 feet in 
December, 1947, to enable carpenters, 
plasterers, electricians and painters to work 
on the ceiling of the theatre under con- 
struction. The platform was made of spruce 
planks two inches thick, eight inches wide 
and 12 feet long, placed with a space of 
eight inches between them. This meant 
that, when one plank broke, there was an 
open gap of 24 inches between the two 
planks on each side of it. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw quoted the section 
of the Quebec Scaffolding Inspection Act 
which provides for the. distribution of 
approved forms of standard scaffolds by 
the provincial Department of Labour to 
the municipalities, and by the municipali- 
ties to construction companies, and stipu- 
lates that no inspection certificate may be 
granted for scaffoldings not in accordance 
with the directions contained in such forms. 
It was established that the forms distributed 
show a scaffold platform with no space 
between the planks, so that if one plank 
were to break, there would be a space of 
only eight inches. The provincial inspector 
of scaffolds for the district and the chief 
inspector of buildings both testified that 


contractors are asked to have closed plat- | 


forms because they are safer for the work- 
men. No person could fall completely 
through an eight-inch space. A representa- 
tive of one of the largest construction firms 
in Canada stated that the scaffolds used 
by his company generally had platforms 
with solid floors, especially if the scaffolds 
were of considerable height. On lower 
scaffolds a space of from three to four 
inches between the planks would be per- 
mitted. He said, however, that it was not 
unusual for contractors to leave a small 
space between the planks to permit 
plasterers to throw down debris and thus 
prevent over-loading the platform. 


His Lordship concluded from the evidence 
that the accident could have been pre- 
vented by reasonable means. If the closed 
type of platform recommended by the 
provincial law had been adopted, the 
accident could never have occurred. Even 
if some space between the planks were 
necessary for the plasterers’ work, it was 
established that a three-inch space was 
sufficient. With a space of this width the 


breaking of a plank would have created 
a 14-inch gap instead of a 24-inch one. 
Moreover, in Mr. Justice Batshaw’s opinion, 
the contractor had failed to comply with 
Article 2 of By-Law 999 of the City of 
Montreal, which requires that “all scaffolds 
erected for the use of workmen engaged 
upon the erection, repair, alteration or 
demolition of any building or structure 
shall be so made and constructed as to 
safely bear the loads imposed upon them 
and to afford ample protection to the work- 
men and the public”. 


His Lordship then considered the ques- 
tion of the extent of damages payable in 
this case, where the plaintiffs had already 
received their awatds under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. He said first 
that Section 8 of the Act permitting an 
action for damages necessarily implies that 
the compensation provided to the workman 
or his dependants is not a complete satis- 
faction of the loss suffered. Counsel for 
the plaintiffs had urged that damages should 
be assessed so as to make up the difference 
between the monthly allowance awarded to 
the widow under the Act and the amount 
she would normally have received each 
month from her husband. His Lordship 
stated, however, that a different method 
of calculating damages had been established 
by the highest court of the province. In 
the case of Létourneau v. Gagnon (1945) 
KB 309, Mr. Justice Barclay ruled that in 
such an action the damages must be deter- 
mined in the ordinary manner, and then 
the amount awarded by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission deducted from 
the amount ascertained by the court. 
Accordingly, in the present case the court 
had to determine, as in an ordinary action 
where an accident has resulted in death, the 
amount to cover, in the words of Article 
1056 of the Civil Code, “all the damages 
occasioned by such death”. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw then summed up 
the considerations that enter into the 
assessing of damages:— 


The problem of determining what has 
been called “the money value of a man”, 
especially one who was a husband and 
father and sole provider of his family, is 
one of the most difficult of all the per- 
plexing ones which present themselves 
daily before our courts. Generally speak- 
ing, the court must determine the amount 
constituting the loss of possible future 
support, basing itself on the reasonable 
prospects of life, the nature of the work 
and the remuneration of the victim. It 
js established now that the amount 
awarded must be free of any possible 
vindictive character, nor can it be con- 
templated as a satisfaction of the grief 
sustained by the dependants of the victim. 
On the other hand, .. . it is clear that it 
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properly should envisage the element of 
moral prejudice, the breaking up of the 
home, the loss of companionship and 
counsel which a wife and_ especially 
children are entitled to receive from a 
father. : 


Taking into account the fact that the 
victim was just under 32 years of age and 
was earning approximately $2,400 a year 
as a painter, that he left in addition to 
his widow three children of 10, 9 and 5 


7 


years, respectively, and that the home was 
broken up after his death, His Lordship 
assessed the damages occasioned to the 
plaintiffs at $18,500. Deducting the sum of 
$16,161 as the capitalized value of the 
workmen’s compensation allowances already 
being received, he awarded a further sum 
of $2,339 to the plaintiffs—Maloney and 
Others v. Davidson, Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, [1951] CS Montréal, Nos. 9 
and 10, 408. 


Industrial Hygiene in Quebec 


Province’s Division of Industrial Hygiene makes annual report. 
of industrial diseases fewer each year. 


Cases 
Silicosis in granite-cutting 


practically eliminated. Director says medical staff not large enough 


The annual report of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene in the Province of 
Quebec for 1950, contained in the seventh 
report of the Department of Health, 
describes the work done by the division to 
safeguard the health of workers in industry. 

The division had in 1950 a staff of 47 
people made up of four main groups: 
physicians and _ technologists, sanitary 
engineers, chemists, and inspectors of work 
camps. 


During the year the medical staff 
investigated the hazards arising from lead, 
asbestos and silica, the use of insecticides, 
the danger of radio-active substances, the 
problem of medical supervision of indus- 
trial workers, and the organization of first 
aid in industry. Visits were made to 137 
plants in different industries, including 
metallurgy, chemical products, pottery, 
rubber, mining, and many others. The 
physicians examined 95 employees. 

Under the public health regulations, 
physicians must report all cases of occupa- 
tional diseases to the director of the 
division within 24 hours of diagnosis. 

Cases reported during the year numbered 
137, of which 106 were dermatitis, 11 lead 
poisoning, seven silicosis, two asbestosis and 
one undulant fever; the others were various 
kinds of poisoning. ‘The number of cases 
of lead poisoning is being reduced year by 
year; in 1948 there were 26 cases, in 1949 
‘there were 19, and in 1950 there were only 
11. The total number of industrial diseases 
in 1950 was 122 fewer than in 1949. An 
epidemic of dermatitis, which broke out in 
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a plant in 1948 and reached a peak of 205 
cases in 1949, declined during 1950. The 
cause of the epidemic was difficult to deter- 
mine, because it was not directly connected 
with either the industrial processes or the 
raw materials being used. The medical 
staff of the division recommended a 
thorough cleaning and decontamination of 
the workshops, and undertook an intensive 
study of the problem. 

One of the two physicians of the division 
took a three-weeks course in Civil Defence 
at Camp Borden. The other spent two 
weeks visiting hospitals in Boston and New 
York to learn methods of using radio- 
elements for the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease and the means of protecting tech- 
nicians from X-rays. The physicians also 
attended meetings dealing with problems of 
hygiene or industrial medicine, particularly 
those of the Association of Industrial 
Medicine of the Province of Quebec. 


The technicians of the haematological 
service made 4,989 tests for the purpose of 
diagnosing certain occupational diseases, 
particularly lead poisoning. 

The four sanitary engineers of the 
division test the concentration of certain 
harmful substances in the air df work- 
places. During 1950 they inspected 207 
plants with a total of 37,000 employees. 
Tests made and air samples taken showed 
that workers were exposed to the dangers 
of silica dust in 90 establishments, to 
asbestos dust in 14, to dust or smoke in 
23, to radio-active substances in five, to an 
excessive temperature in 22, to poor 


\ 


ventilation in 10, and to carbon oxide, 
chromie acid, lead, mercury, dangerous gas 
or disagreeable odours in the other factories 
visited. 

The engineers continued a study, first 
begun in 1947, of conditions in the mills 
of the asbestos mines. The report states 
that the danger of silicosis in the granite- 
cutting industry has been practically 
eliminated. 

A comprehensive investigation of work- 
ing conditions in foundries was undertaken 


-in the autumn of 1950. Ten studies were 


completed and the necessary recommenda- 
tions were forwarded to the employers. At 
the request of the Department of Labour, 
a time study was carried out in a textile 
mill. 

The engineers participated in meetings 
of associations interested in the prevention 
of industrial diseases and accidents, particu- 
larly the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers and the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. 

The work of the chemists of the divi- 
sion includes investigations in factories 
where there is danger from poisonous 
substances and laboratory testing. They 
visited 93 establishments, chiefly cleaning, 
dyeing and fur-cleaning shops, but also 
plants manufacturing felt, hats, artificial 
flowers, electrical equipment, lead products 
and chemical products. Samples were taken 
of fumes and dusts given off in these 
industries. 


The 26 inspectors of lumber and other 
work camps made 7,388 inspections during 
the year. Of these camps, 1,794, or 56 
per cent of the total, were found to be 
complying with all provincial health regula- 
tions. The inspectors made 5,037 recom- 
mendations, and 2,751 of these were carried 
out. The records show that 75,176 men, 
2,091 women, and 1,338 children were living 
in industrial camps during 1950. 

The report notes that the revised regu- 
lations covering hygiene in lumber camps 
which became effective in October, 1950, 
were generally well received. A regulation 
concerning the use of radio-active sub- 
stances in industry is being prepared. 

As in the past, the medical and technical 
personnel of the division lectured to 
students of the School of Hygiene of 
the University of Montreal. Thirty-eight 
lectures were given in 1950. Four lectures 
on technical subjects of industrial hygiene 
were delivered by one of the engineers. 

In concluding his report, the director 
stated that the medical staff was not large 
enough to give adequate attention to the 
organization and improvement of medical 
services in industry, to detect all cases of 
industrial diseases and to determine the 
effectiveness of measures adopted to pre- 
vent them. He also indicated that the 
investigation of working conditions in the 
foundries of the province, approximately 
300 in number, would be continued in 1951. 


Health of Welders in Great Britain 


Recent investigation showed that, while certain definite risks are 
involved, especially in welding done in enclosed or badly-ventilated » 
areas, there is no specific disease that is associated with welding 


Because of the great increase in welding 
in recent years in Great Britain and the 
changes in welding processes, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories has had an exten- 
sive investigation made into the possibility 
of ill health among welders. The results 
of this investigation are set out in a report 
entitled “The Health of Welders”, issued 
by the Factory Department of the British 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

The main section of the report consists 


of a detailed analysis of the results of a 


clinical examination of 247 welders in 
different industries and contains recom- 
mendations for improvement of working 
conditions. A review of the literature on 


the dangers of welding to health, and the 
sections of current legislation setting out 
the precautions to be taken for the protec- 
tion of welders are also contained in the 
report. 

In outlining the various welding pro- 
cesses, the report points out that the 
possible dangers to health arise from the 
process known as “fusion welding” when a 
“Aller rod” or “electrode” is used to join 
the metals which are to be welded. While 
most of the metal in the wire and coating 
of the electrode is deposited on the parent 
metal, it is inevitable that some of it 
should escape in the form of fumes or gas 
such as hydrogen, carbon dioxide, carbon 
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monoxide, nitrous fumes and ozone. If the 
metal is coated with zine or cadmium, for 


example, additional risks are involved, as’ 


part of the coating is destroyed during the 
welding process and contributes to the 
fumes. In addition to danger from fumes, 
a welder is subject to discomfort from 
excessive temperature and uncomfortable 
posture. 

With respect to the 247 welders who 
were examined, some selection was made 
to ensure that there was included in the 
group a high proportion of men who had 
several years of welding experience, certain 
men who had performed a considerable 
amount of enclosed work and a number 
of men who had been examined and 
X-rayed ten years previously.. The average 
age of the group was 34 years and the 
average length of welding experience was 
12-7 years. The group consisted of 183 
electric welders, 39 gas welders and 25 who 
had performed both types of welding. 
X-ray films of the chest were taken in 180 
cases. 


The clinical examination led to the 
general conclusion that welders do not suffer 
from any specific disease which could be 
described as “welders’ disease”. With 
respect to skin irritation, the investigation 
did not bring to light any undue incidence 
of skin troubles in welders. The usual 
clothing, together with gloves and face 
shield, were found to be normally sufficient 
to give adequate protection from the rays. 
Radiation from the arc in electric welding, 
however, was found to have an intensely 
irritating effect on the superficial parts of 
the eye, leading to a painful congestive 
condition known as “are eyes” which may 
be severe enough to be disabling, but 
rarely for more than a day or two. The 
report notes that, in a recent special 
inquiry made into the effect of electric 
arc-welding on the eyes of welders, no 
evidence was found of any change in the 
lens, fundus or other deep structures of 
the eye. 


A substantial number of complaints of 
uritation of the nose and throat were 
encountered, especially after work in con- 
fined spaces under conditions of inadequate 
ventilation. The fumes from galvanized 
. metal or stainless steel were found to be 
irritating even when the ventilation was 
good. The effects, however, were again 
usually transitory and often amounted only 
to discomfort of a few hours’ duration. 
The most prevalent disability arising from 
exposure to noxious fumes, metal fume 
fever, is usually of short duration, com- 
mencing a few hours after exposure and 
subsiding within 12 hours. 
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Practically 60 per cent of the welders 
examined had chronic respiratory symptoms, 
mainly cough, a higher proportion than 
would be expected in the general popula- 
tion. About half of these had abnormal 
physical signs in the chest. Both symptoms 
and physical signs were found to be gener- 
ally slight and there was no evidence of 
any associated pulmonary fibrosis or impair- 
ment of function. Work in enclosed spaces 
had surprisingly little effect im increasing 
the liability to symptom and none in 
producing physical signs. However, the 
incidence of respiratory diseases such as 
bronchitis, pneumonia and pleurisy was 
found to be higher in those welders who 
were usually engaged in enclosed work. 

Of the 180 X-rays taken, 23, or 12-8 per 
cent, showed lung changes of the type 
associated with the inhalation of dust. 
They were more frequent and appeared 


earlier in welders who had performed much 


work in enclosed spaces. Only one gas 
welder showed symptoms of this change. 
The lung changes noted are due to a 
deposit of iron oxide and other matter in 
the lungs. The normal scavenging action 
of the lungs is not interefered with, and if 
exposure to the fumes decreases or stops, 
ihe abnormal X-ray appearances eventually 
disappear. In several men examined, these 
X-ray changes persisted for 10 years with- 
out producing any diminution of working 
capacity. 

No evidence was found to indicate that 
welders were more subject than the average 
person to gastro-intestinal symptoms, 
rheumatism, anaemia or nervous. or 
endocrine disorders, nor was there any 
evidence of increased susceptibility to tuber- 
culosis or of any tendency for such disease, 
if contracted, to assume a more serious 
form. 

Blood examinations of 36 men showed 
a blood picture that was slightly altered, 
although not associated with any degree of 
anaemia or the presence of abnormal red 
or white blood cells. No effects on the 
blood pressure were found. 

Apart from the clinical examination, 
information on the general health of 
welders was sought from health and 
attendance records kept at various factories, 
although it was very difficult to obtain 
adequate statistical material. On the 
whole, the information found was reassur- 
ing as regards the relative amount of 
absence of welders due to sickness com- 
pared with non-welders. With respect to 
death rates, returns for different occupa- 
tional groups in factories showed no excess 
of morbidity among welders. In fact, they 
seemed to indicate that sickness among 


welders is frequently less than among 
other groups of workers and _ factory 
employees as a whole. 

In general, the results of the clinical 
examination corroborated the findings of 
previous research, which has been con- 
siderable, as is indicated by the summary 
of what has already been written on the 
effects of welding. 

The report also sets out the provisions 
for the protection of welders laid down in 
the Factories Act and Regulations. The 
requirements for the protection of the eyes 
were found to be adequate. Both the 
Factories Act, 1937, and the Building 
(Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations, 
1948, require the provision of suitable 
goggles or effective screens to protect the 
eyes of persons employed in welding from 
particles or fragments thrown off. The 
Shipbuilding Regulations, 1931, require 
suitable goggles fitted with tinted glass eye- 
pieces to be provided for all persons using 
acetylene burners or blowpipes. For useful 
advice with regard to. protection of the 
eyes and skin from radiation and from hot 
particles of metal, the report recommends 
the “Memorandum on Electric Are Weld- 
ing” issued by the Factory Department in 
1946, and reprinted in 1949 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 2000). 

Since the main health risk where welding 
processes are carried on is due to fumes, 
the report makes specific recommendations 
for more adequate ventilation. It is recog- 
nized that the chief danger to the health of 
welders arises where the work is carried 
on in enclosed and ill-ventilated areas. 

While the Factories Act requires that 
effective provision be made for maintaining 
sufficient fresh air in each workroom to 
render all fumes and dust harmless, no 
specific mention is made of welding pro- 
cesses. The Shipbuilding Regulations, how- 
ever, require that “adequate ventilation to 
secure the removal of injurious fumes or gas 
shall be provided where, in any enclosed 
or confined space . an oxyacetylene 
burner or electric welding apparatus is being 
used”. 


The report points out the difficulty in 
determining when and where special pro- 
vision for ventilation should be made, since 
the different welding processes vary so 
greatly that to a large extent the prob- 
lems at each firm must be considered 
individually. 

No special precautions were recommended 
when only occasional welding jobs are done, 
unless considerable quantities of very toxic 
elements are present. Where gas welders 
are working, the same general ventilation 
as for workrooms where fairly hot pro- 
cesses are carried out is sufficient. 


In the case of articles electrically welded 
on benches or stands where the welder 
spends most of his time at one point, the 
report recommends that close localized 
exhaust ventilation should be applied. 
Where the welding of large articles of mild 
steel, such as vehicles or prefabricated parts 
of bridges, ships, etc., is carried om which 
necessitates working on the floor of a large 
workroom, fixed ducts with joints for down- 
coming flexible hoses at various points 
should be provided where possible. Where 
this method is not practicable, general 
ventilation must be relied on. It may be 
taken as a guide that there should be no 
visible fume in the atmosphere away from 
the immediate vicinity of the welding 
point. Any visible fume near the arc should 
be rapidly dispersed. 


If the fume contains substances in suffi- 
cient quantities to be noxious or irritating, 
the report recommends that exhaust venti- 
lation should be provided so as to draw 
away the fume close to the welding point. 
When welding is done in confined spaces, 
such as inside vessels or compartments, 
exhaust draught should be provided close 
to the welding point by means of portable 
plant with flexible hose. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to the ventilation of 
confined spaces where gas torches are used 
or in which dangerous fumes are likely to 
arise. In such cases, if exhaust ventilation 
is not adequate, welders should be pro- 
vided with breathing apparatus. 
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Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Regulations are issued under the new legislation which provides for 
federal assistance in the payment of pensions to the 65-69 age group 


Regulations under the federal Old Age 
Assistance Act lay down the conditions 
under which pensions may be paid, with a 
means test, to persons between 65 and 69 
years. Similar regulations under the com- 
panion Blind Persons Act of the federal 
Government provide for assistance, in 
cases of need, to blind persons over 21 
years. Under the Veterans Benefit Act, 
members of ‘the regular forces with a period 
of service of not over three years since 
the outbreak of the Korean war are 
eligible for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits upon discharge. 

In British Columbia, the minimum rate 
of workers in the hotel and catering 
industry was increased by $4 a week. 
Three new diseases were made compensable 
under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act. Alberta 
has provided for the payment of supple- 
mentary allowances to certain recipients of 
old age security or blind pensions; Sas- 
katchewan made provision for payment of 
such allowances to needy persons over 
70 years. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 

Amendments were made to the pilotage 
by-laws for the Saint John District with 
respect to the superannuation of pilots by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 83), made on 
January 9, gazetted January 23. 

The amendments provide that not less 
than seven per cent of the gross pilotage 
dues received in any fiscal year .must be 
paid into the Superannuation Fund. 
Formerly, the percentage was left to the 
discretion of the Pilotage Authority after 
consultation with the Pilots’ Committee. 
If the total amount contributed to the 
fund in a fiscal year averages less than 
$460 per pilot, the regulations provide that 
an actuarial investigation may be made 
by the Pilotage Authority to determine 
whether any additional contribution may 
be necessary to make proper provision for 
future benefits. 

A pilot who has served for five years 
or more as a licensed pilot receives on 
retirement an annual payment for life from 
the superannuation fund, the amount 
depending on his length of service. The 
maximum amount which may be paid in 
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a year out of the fund to a retired pilot 
was increased from $42.50 to $47 for each 
year of service or to a total of $1,644 
instead of $1,275, as before. 

Pilots normally retire at 65 years of age 
but the by-laws previously provided that 
the Pilotage Authority might issue an 
annual temporary licence to a pilot who 
had been licensed before April 1, 1934, until 
he reached the age of 70, provided that 
his eyesight and hearing were found to be 
satisfactory after examination. The date, 
April 1, 1934, has now been deleted, thus 
allowing the Pilotage Authority to grant 
a temporary licence to any pilot over 65 
years who can meet the requirements of 
the eyesight and hearing tests. A tem- 
porary pilot must be medically examined 
twice each year and if he is not. found 
fit, his temporary licence will be cancelled 
immediately. 


Old Age Assistance Act 


Regulations approved by P.C. 6596 on 
December 6 and gazetted December 26 
provide for the administration of the Old 
Age Assistance Act, under which persons 
between 65 and 69 years receive assistance 
of $40 a month where need of such assist- 
Costs are shared 


ance is established. 
equally by the federal and _ provincial 
Governments. (L.G., 1951, p. 1261.) A 


pension of $40 a month financed wholly 
by the federal Government under the Old 
Age Security Act is paid to all persons in 
Canada who are over the age of 70 and 
who have resided in the country for- 20 
years. 

Under earlier legislation, which applied 
to pensioners over 70 years, the federal 
Government contributed 75 per cent of the 
cost of a basic monthly pension of $40, 
payable subject to a means test, and the 
province paid 25 per cent. 

The new regulations, while applying to 
a different age group, are generally similar 
to those made under the earlier Act. They 
state the age at which a person may apply 
for assistance under the Act, the informa- 
tion to be contained in the application, 
the manner in which the provincial authori- 
ties may investigate claims to determine 
eligibility for assistance, the means of 
proving age, marital status and length of 
residence in Canada, and the types of 


“income. and value of property to be taken 
into account in determining whether an 
applicant is eligible for assistance. 


Application for assistance may be made 
by any person who claims to have reached 
the age of 64 years and eight months, or, 
during the first year that the scheme is in 
effect, the age of 64 years and six months. 
The application must state the applicant’s 
full name, present address, place and date 
of birth, places of residence during the past 
20 years and marital status, and the occu- 
pation, income, means of subsistence, and 
any real or personal property of the 
applicant and spouse. It must give the 
particulars of any property which the 
applicant or spouse transferred to another 
person during the previous five years. The 
application must be accompanied by a 
statutory declaration that all its statements 
are true and that no required information 
has been concealed or omitted. 


The provincial authority must investi- 
gate the facts in connection with each 
application, and, if it decides that the 
applicant is eligible, must determine the 
rate of assistance payable and approve the 
application. This investigation is to be 
made not sooner than four months before 
the date of the proposed commencement 
of assistance, or six months during the first 
year of the scheme. Each year another 
investigation must be made to determine 
whether the recipient is still eligible for 
assistance and the amount to be paid him. 
The provincial authority or duly authorized 
agency conducting the inquiry must per- 
sonally interview the recipient. The report 
of any investigation must be filed with the 
application, to be available at any time for 
inspection by federal officials. 


To prove that he is eligible as regards 


age, an applicant for assistance must . 


forward to the provincial authority a 
certificate. of birth or baptism or other 
documentary evidence. If he is unable to 
furnish satisfactory evidence, the provincial 
authority may request the registrar of vital 
statistics of the province in which the 
applicant was born to make a search for 
information as to his age. If this method 
is unsuccessful, the provincial authority may 
ask the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
search the census records, provided that the 
applicant gives his consent and that the 
information supplied remains confidential 
and is not used for any purpose other than 
proving his age under the Act. If no 
satisfactory evidence is available, a tribunal 
of three persons, including one appointed 
by the provincial authority, one appointed 
by the Director of Old Age Assistance in 


~ the Department of ‘National Health and 


Welfare, and a chairman appointed by the 
other two members, may determine whether 
the applicant has reached the age of 65 
years. 


As regards marital status, the provincial 
authority may accept a marriage certificate 
or any other evidence it deems satisfactory. 


The Act states that, to be eligible, the 
applicant must have resided in Canada 
during the previous 20 years. The pro- 
vincial authority may take into account the 
statutory declaration of any reliable disin- 
terested person regarding the applicant’s 
length of residence in Canada. Intervals 
of absence from Canada during the pre- 
ceding 20 years which on the average do 
not exceed 60 days per year will be deemed 
not to thave interrupted the applicant’s 
residence in Canada. An applicant who 
has been temporarily absent from Canada 
for the purpose of employment on a ship 
or fishing boat or om a Canadian train 
running out of the country, or for seasonal 
employment during not more than six 
months in any year, for employment by 
the United Nations or one of its agencies, 
as representative or member of a Canadian 
firm, or to engage in missionary work, will 
be considered to have continued to reside 
in Canada, provided that he had in Canada 
a permanent place of abode to which he 
intended to return. An applicant who was 
absent from Canada while employed by 
the federal or any provincial Government, 
or during the first or second world war as 
a member of the Caandian or allied armed 
forces or im connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and who returned to 
Canada at the termination of his duties 
abroad, will be deemed to have resided in 
Canada during such absence. The same 
provision applies to a wife or widow. who 
was absent from Canada with her husband 
under any of these circumstances. 

The Act sets a limit on the annual 
income a person may have to be eligible 
for assistance. The amounts allowed are 
$720 a year in the case of an unmarried 
person and $1,200 in the case of a married 
person living with his spouse. The amounts 
allowed under previous legislation were $120 
less in each case. 

The regulations provide that income will 
include any assistance paid under the Act, 
any allowance paid to a spouse under the 
Blind Persons Act or the Old Age Security 
Act, interest from real or personal prop- 
erty, and the value of board and lodging 
furnished ‘free or for a nominal charge. 
However, a province may in its agreement 
with the federal Government stipulate that 
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income is not to include mothers’ allow- 
ances, family allowances, supplementary 
allowances paid by a province to recipients 
under this Act, the Blind Persons Act or 
the Old Age Security Act, assigned pay 
from a member of the armed forces on 
active service,. direct relief paid by the 
municipality or province or by a regis- 
tered charitable organization, small casual 
gifts, contributions to recipients who require 
special care, or a reasonable amount 
received by a blind spouse to obtain the 
services of a guide. 

The regulations specify the manner in 
which the provincial authority must deter- 
mine the amount to be considered income 
from real and personal property. The 
provincial authority must examine the 
particulars of any transfer of property by 
the applicant or his spouse during the five 
years preceding the application or at any 
time subsequently, and if it decides that 
the transfer was made for the purpose of 
qualifying for assistance or for a larger 
amount of assistance, the provincial 
authority must include such property in 
calculating the income of the applicant. 

A recipient is required to report imme- 
diately to the provincial authority any 
increase or reduction in the amount of his 
income or property. If he desires to apply 
for an increase in the amount of assistance, 
he must notify the provincial authority and 
furnish all necessary information. 


Where board and/or lodging is provided 
to the recipient free or for a nominal 
charge, am amount which would be a fair 
and reasonable charge must be considered 
as income. The amount considered as 
income for lodging may not be less than 
$10 monthly for an. unmarried recipient 
and $15 monthly for a married recipient; 
for board, it may not be less than $20 
monthly for an unmarried recipient and 
$30 monthly for a married recipient; and 
for board and lodging, it must be at least 
$30 per month for an unmarried recipient 
and $45 per month for a married recipient. 


Assistance may be paid from the first 
day of the month following the applicant’s 
65th birthday or after his application has 
been approved, whichever is later, unless 
the provincial authority declares that the 
assistance should be payable earlier because 
approval of the application was delayed due 
to circumstances beyond the control of the 

_applicant. Where assistance is suspended 
at the request of a recipient, it may not 
be reinstated before the recipient has 
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requested the provincial authority in writ- 
ing for its resumption. Assistance may be 
paid by cheque or other means approved 
by the province. : 

The provincial authority may appoint a 
trustee for a recipient who is incapacitated 
or who is likely to use his assistance other- 
wise than for his own benefit, and may pay 
the assistance to the trustee. The trustee 
is required to keep accounts and make 
returns to the provincial authority on 
request. 

The payment of assistance will be 
suspended while a recipient is absent from 
Canada, or is serving a sentence of 
imprisonment exceeding 30 days, or is not 
complying with the Act and regulations. 
However, the provincial authority may 
continue payment during a period of 
absence from Canada of not more than 
92 days, if satisfied that the circumstances 
justify it. If assistance has been improperly 
paid as a result of the withholding of 
information or misrepresentation or any 
other cause, the provincial authority may 
either recover the amount from the 
recipient or suspend payment until the 
amount paid improperly has been recovered. 

Any amount recovered by the provincial 
authority from a recipient or from his 
estate must be divided between the prov- 
ince and Canada in accordance with the 
proportion of assistance each has paid. 


Blind Persons Act 


The Blind Persons Regulations (P.C. 
6595), made and gazetted on the same 
dates as the Old Age Assistance Regula- 
tions, lay down conditions governing the 
payment of allowances to blind persons, as 
provided for in the Blind Persons Act, 


most: 


The Act, the first separate legislation to 
cover blind persons, provides for federal- 
provincial agreements for the payment of 
allowances of $40 monthly in case of need 
to blind persons of 21 years and over. 
Previously, the one Act covered old age 
and blind pensioners. Under the new Act, 
which became effective on January 1, 1952, 
the federal Government continues to pay 
75 per cent of the cost of the allowances 
and the province 25 per cent. * The resi- 
dence requirement for blind pensioners was 
reduced from 20 to 10 years, and, as under 
the Old Age Assistance Act, the amounts 
of income allowed, including allowance, 
were raised by $120. (L.G., 1951, p. 1262.) 

The regulations state that a person will 
be deemed blind only when his visual 


acuity, after correction through the use of 
proper refractive lens, is not more than 
6/60 Snellen or when his field of vision 
in each eye is less than 10 degrees. 


An application for an allowance may be 
made by a blind person who claims that 
he has attained the age of twenty years 
and six months. 


An application must contain the same 
particulars as are required to be given 
under the Old Age Assistance Act, and the 
applicant must also state when he became 
blind and the cause of his blindness. 
Persons who have been receiving pensions 
for blindness under the previous Old Age 
Pensions Act will be considered to have 
made an application and will be eligible for 
an allowance without further investigation. 


The provincial authority must investigate 
the facts of each application. If the appli- 
cant, subject to proof of blindness, is 
eligible for an allowance, the provincial 
authority must forward to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare the full name 
and address of the applicant and a report 
on the physical activities which he is able 
to perform without assistance. At the same 
time the provincial authority must arrange 
for an examination of the applicant by an 
oculist approved by the minister, and must 
notify the applicant. The examination will 
‘be paid for by the federal Government. 
The oculist must forward a report of the 
examination to the minister, who will then 
issue a certificate to the provincial 
authority stating whether the applicant is 
blind, whether he is likely to continue to 
‘be blind, and the times when additional 
examinations should be given to determine 
whether he is. still blind. No allowance 
may be paid until the minister has certified 
that the applicant is blind within the 
meaning of the Act and regulations. 


All other provisions contained in the 
regulations are the same as those under the 
‘Old Age Assistance Act. 


‘Veterans Benefit Act 


Part IV of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which makes veterans eligible for 
unemployment insurance benefits, was made 
applicable to members of the Special Force 
‘by the Veterans Benefit Act, 1951. The 
Act also made provision for the application 
of Part IV by regulation to members of 
the regular forces with a period of service 
‘since the outbreak of the Korean war not 
exceeding three years. This has now been 
done, by amendments to the Veterans 
‘Benefit Regulations approved by P.C. 6700 
«on December 11 and gazetted December 26. 
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Each veteran will, upon discharge, be 
considered to have been employed in insur- 
able employment during his period of 
service and all contributions required under 
the Act will be deemed to have been paid. 
The Unemployment Insurance Fund will be 
credited, from money appropriated by 
Parliament for the purpose, with an amount 
computed at the rate of 96 cents per week 
for the veteran’s period of service up to a 
maximum of three years. 

The regulations further provide that any 
veteran who has served more than 91 days 
will be assured of at least 90 days’ benefit 
upon discharge. If the contributions made 
on his behalf during his period of service 
together with any contributions to his 
credit before such period are not sufficient 
to entitle him to benefit for at least 90 
days, there will be credited to the fund 
sufficient contributions to provide 90 days’ 
benefit. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Amusements Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
above Act, made December 3 and gazetted 
December 15 (O.C. 1777-51) governing the 
licensing of film projectionists, lower the 
examination fees for first, second and third 
class certificates of qualification from $25, 
$20 and $15 to $20, $15 and $10, respec- 
tively, and provide for a combined certifj- 
cate of qualification and licence, which will 
be permanent until suspended or revoked 
by the Chief Inspector of Theatres. Such 
a certificate will be granted to a candidate 
who successfully passes the prescribed 
examination and pays the required licence 
fee. The licence fee has been fixed at $10, 
twice the amount previously paid for an 
annual certificate. The amendments were 
effective from December 1, 1951. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Higher wage rates for apprentices in the 
motor vehicle repair trade were provided 
for by am amendment to the regulations 
for this trade, approved by Order in 
Council 1912-51 on December 31, gazetted 
January 15. Wage increases are now to be 
eranted every six months instead of annu- 
ally. The apprenticeship period is four 
years. 

The rate now begins at 50 per cent of 
the journeyman’s rate and increases by 5 
per cent at the end of each six-month 
period until 85 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate is paid during the last six months. 

Previously, the apprentice in this trade 
received 40 per cent of the journeyman’s 
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rate in his first year, 50 per cent in his 
second year, 60 per cent in his third year 
and 75 per cent in his fourth year of 
apprenticeship. 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 


Regulations approved by O.C. 7-52, made 
on January 7 and gazetted January 15, 
provide for the payment of supplementary 
allowances not exceeding $10 a month to 
recipients of pensions under the Old Age 
Security Act (Canada) or of allowances 
under the Blind Persons Act (Canada). 
These regulations, effective from January 1, 
are subject to the Legislature enacting at 
the next session a new Supplementary 
Allowances Act which the Government 
intends to introduce. 

If the income of recipients under the Old 
Age Security Act or the Blind Persons Act, 
including pensions or allowances, together 
with the supplementary allowance, does not 
exceed the maximum amount specified for 
their category, they are eligible to receive 
from the province a supplementary allow- 
ance not exceeding $10 a month. Includ- 
ing this additional allowance of $120 a year, 
the total income of an unmarried sighted 
person may be $840 a year. An unmarried 
blind person may have an annual income, 
including the allowance, of $960 a year, or 
of $1,160 if he has a dependent child or 
children. For .a married person to be 
eligible for the supplementary allowance, 
the total annual income of the recipient 
and spouse, including the allowance, may 
not be more than $1,320 a year. If either 
husband or wife is blind, their total annual 
income may be $1,440; if both are blind, 
it may be $1,560. If payment of the full 
supplementary allowance would put the 
income of a recipient of old age security 
beyond the maximum amount stated, the 
allowance must be reduced accordingly. 

To qualify for the supplementary allow- 
ance, a person must have lived in Alberta 
for the greater part of the three years 
immediately before the date when he 
became eligible for a pension-or allowance 
under one of the federal Acts. If the 
recipient of a supplementary allowance 
temporarily moves out of Alberta, he will 
continue to receive his allowance for not 
more than three months, subject to a 
reciprocal agreement between Alberta and 
any other province for the payment of such 
an allowance. If an allowance has been 
paid to anyone who is not entitled 
to it, payment may be suspended until 
the amount improperly paid has been 
recovered. 
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No claim may be made against a 
recipient’s estate for any supplementary 
allowance payment. 

The regulations provide that persons who 
were receiving a supplementary allowance 
under the previous legislation in December, 
1951, will continue to be paid $10 a month 
and to be provided with hospitalization and 
medical services as long as they are 
recipients under the Old Age Security Act 
or the Blind Persons Act. 


British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 


A new section was added to the rules 
made by the Labour Relations Board 
under the above Act by a regulation made 
on November 22 and gazetted December 6. 

When an application for certification is 
accepted, the registrar is required to seek 
relevant information from the employer of 
the persons in the bargaining unit, from 
labour organizations which are certified as 
bargaining authorities for the same unit or 
for a larger unit which includes the 
employees of the unit which has applied 
for certification, and from other persons as 
the board may direct. These persons or 
organizations must be allowed at least 
seven days after receiving notice of the 
application for certification to submit to 
the registrar for the board any comments 
which they consider have a bearing on the 
matter of the certification of the applicant. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Hotels and Catering 

The minimum rate for men and women 
employed in the hotel and _ catering 
industry was increased from $18 to $22 a 
week by a revised order, No. 52, made on 
December 17 and gazetted January 3. The 
order, effective from February 1, covers 
hotels, lodging-houses, clubs, restaurants, 
dance-halls, ice-cream parlours, lunch- 
wagons, hospitals (except nurses), nursing 
homes, dining-rooms in connection with 
industrial and commercial establishments, 
or any similar places where food or lodging 
is furnished for which a charge is made. 

The increase of $4 a week gpplies to a 
work-week of 40 hours or more. A 10-cent 
increase in the hourly rate for part-time 
workers who work fewer than 40 hours a 


week raises their minimum rate from 45 


to 55 cents an hour. 


No longer are there special rates for 
learners. Previously, three successive two- 
month learning periods were provided for 
at rates lower than the minimum. 


Unless different arrangements are author- 
ized by the board in accordance with the 
Hours of Work Act, hours may not exceed 
eight in the day and 44 in the week. In 
cases of emergency “which cannot reason- 
ably be otherwise overcome”, workers are 
allowed to work up to 9 hours in a day 
but the weekly limit of 44 hours may not 
be exceeded. This is a stricter limitation 
of emergency work. Under the previous 
order, workers were allowed to work up to 
10 hours in a day and up to 48 hours in 
a week. 

As previously, time and one-half the 
worker’s regular rate must be paid for all 
time worked over eight hours in a day or 
over 44 in a week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. 

The usual provision for a daily guarantee 
of two hours’ pay if am employee reports 
for work on the call of an employer and is 
not put to work or four hours’ pay if he 
actually commences work is also contained 
in the new order. As before, a 32-hour 
rest period must be granted each week. 
The order also requires am employer to 
provide suitable rest-rooms and adequate 
toilet and wash-room facilities for his 
workers. 

There is now no provision in the order 
regulating night work of women. Under 
the former order, no woman worker was 
permitted to begin or finish a working shift 
between 1.30 am. and 6 am. and she 
might not be employed between these hours 
unless her employment during the period 
was continuous. 

Maximum deductions that may be made 
from the wages of an employee are no 
longer set out in the order. The employer 
is forbidden to require an employee, as a 
condition of employment, to partake of 
meals and make use of lodging provided 
by him. However, if the employee volun- 
tarily agrees to partake of the meals and 
use the accommodation provided by the 
employer, and, if, in the opinion of the 
board, the accommodation or board is 
inadequate or if the charge made is exces- 
sive, the board may so notify the employer 
who thereafter may not make any deduc- 
tions from the employee’s wages except as 
may be specified by the board in its notice. 


No charges or deductions may be made 
for accidental breakages. 


Apprentices 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
2 (1951) repeals and replaces Order 2 
(1946), as amended. It provides that, as 
under the previous order, minimum wages 
fixed by the Board of Industrial Relations 
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do not apply to an apprentice serving 
under a contract of apprenticeship pursuant 
to the Apprenticeship Act. The new order 
adds the provision that minimum wage 
orders do not apply to a minor employed 
according to Section 8 (3) of the Appren- 
ticeship Act. Under this section, the 
Minister of Labour may permit a minor 
to be employed in a designated trade 
without entering into a contract of appren- 
ticeship where the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee has reported that an employer’s 
operations are such as to prevent the minor 
from receiving the necessary training for 
proficiency in the trade. The order, made 
December 17, became effective on Decem- 
ber 27, when it was gazetted. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation: 
and Weekly Holiday Act 


By an Order in Council of January 10, 
gazetted January 24, hairdressing establish- 
ments in the city of New Westminster, 
except those connected with a barber shop 
or with a department store, have been 
exempted from the weekly holiday provi- 
sions of the Act provided that they observe 
Monday in each week as a weekly holiday 
and remain closed on the hours fixed for 
closing by municipal by-law. 


Ontario Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act 


Regulations setting out the form of 
complaint for a breach of the Female 
Employees Fair Remuneration Act were 
filed on January 2 (O.Reg. 1/52) and 
gazetted January 26. The Act, which was 
passed in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 847) and 
which is the first of its kind in Canada, 
went into effect on January 1, 1952. 

The form is to be used by a female 
employee who was discriminated against by 
being paid at a rate of pay less than the 
rate paid to a male employee employed 
for the same work in the same establish- 
ment. The complaint is made to the 
Director of the Fair Employment Practices 
Branch, Department of Labour, Toronto. 


Ontario Power Commission Act 


New general regulations governing the 
installation of all kinds of electrical equip- 
ment were approved by O.Reg 324/51 on 
December 20, and gazetted January 12, 
revoking the former regulations established 
by O.Regs. 56/44, 57/44 and 235 of the 
Consolidated Regulations, 1950. Parts 1-8 
of the regulations govern services and 
service equipment, wiring methods, con-. 
ductors, protective and control devices, 
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grounding, and electric welders. Parts 9-28 


cover installation of electrical equipment, 


installation of interior lighting equipment, 
electric cranes and hoists, passenger and 
freight elevators and dumb-waiters, 
hazardous locations, garages, service stations 
and filling stations, motion-picture studios, 
electrically-operated pipe organs, radio 
installations and primary and secondary 
lines on private property. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


The regulations governing the provision 
of free health services to pensioners and 
their dependants were amended to bring 
them into line with new pensions legislation. 
By O.C. 1/52, made January 4 and 
gazetted January 19, the section of the 
regulations (606A/49) setting out the 
classes of persons entitled to health services 
was repealed and replaced. 

Previously, free health services were 
provided to all persons receiving pensions 
under the Saskatchewan Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pension Act, 1948, and to their 
dependants. These services will now be 
given to pensioners under the Old Age 
Security Act (Canada) or the Saskatchewan 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act who are also 
receiving a supplementary allowance under 
the Saskatchewan Social Aid Act. 

As before, the dependants of pensioners, 
including spouse and each dependent child 
or grandchild under 16, may receive free 
health services during the period the 
pension is being paid and for the remainder 
of the year during which the pensioner dies 
or is admitted to the mental hospital in 
Weyburn or North Battleford. 

The other categories of persons eligible 
are the same as previously. The new regu- 
lations state that no person entitled to 
receive health services from the Govern- 
ment of Canada may be a beneficiary of 
Saskatchewan thealth services. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Regulations approved by O.C. 2312/51 on 
December 18, and gazetted January 5, 
provide for the payment of supplementary 
allowances not exceeding $2.50 a month to 
certain recipients of pensions under the Old 
Age Security Act (Canada), which provides 
for pensions of $40 a month to persons over 
70 years of age. 

The supplementary allowance may be 
paid to a Saskatchewan recipient of an old 
age security pension who, on December 31, 
1951, was receiving or was eligible for a 
pension under the Old Age Pension Act 
(Canada) and the Saskatchewan Old Age 
and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act, 1948. If 
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such a person returns to Saskatchewan from 
another province during 1952, he will be 
eligible for an allowance. The allowances 
may also be paid to recipients of old age 
pensions on December 31, 1951, who are 
living in British Columbia or Alberta if a 
supplementary agreement is entered into 
with the province of residence. 

Saskatchewan recipients under the new 
Old Age Assistance Act and Blind Persons 
Act will qualify for the supplementary 
allowance when they reach the age of 70 
and begin to receive an old age security 
pension. 

Other recipients of old age security 
pensions desiring to receive supplementary 
allowances must make application to the 
Social Welfare Board. To be eligible, they 
must be residents of Saskatchewan who were 
in the province continuously during the 
year immediately before making applica- 
tion and who are not receiving supple- 
mentary payment from any other province. 
Their income and personal property must 
not exceed the limits stated. 

The income of an unmarried applicant, 
including his pension, must not exceed $720 
a year and the value of his personal prop- 
erty may not be more than $1,000. In 
the case of a married applicant, the joint 
income of applicant and spouse, including 
any amount paid to either or both under 
the Old Age Security Act, the Old Age 
Assistance Act or the Blind Persons Act, 
may not’ be more than $1,200 a year, and 
the value of their personal property may 
not exceed $2,000. 

The board may review the eligibility of a 
recipient at any time, and suspend payment 
of the allowance if he no longer qualifies. 


The first payment will be made on 
February 1, 1952, to cover the allowances 
for the months of January, February and 
March. Beginning April 1, the allowances 
will be paid quarterly in advance. 


Regulations providing for the payment 
of supplementary allowances to recipients 
under the Blind Persons Act (Canada) and 
the Saskatchewan Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act, 1951, were approved by O.C. 2313/51, 
made December 18, and gazetted January 5. 
The supplementary allowance for blind 
persons is also not to exceed $2.50 a month. 
It is to be paid by the Social Welfare 
Board monthly in arrears, heginning Feb- 
ruary 1. The recipient must be a blind 
person for whom Saskatchewan pays the 
provincial share of his blind persons’ allow- 
ance. He must be a resident of Saskat- 
chewan, or of a province with which 
Saskatchewan has an agreement respecting 
the payment of supplementary allowances. 


The allowance will be paid to a recipient 
during a temporary absence from the prov- 
ince for a period not exceeding one month. 


— Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


At the 1951 session of the Legislature, 
the administration of this Act was trans- 
ferred from the Minister of Labour to the 
Minister of Education. The Act provides 
that trade schools and their operators or 
agents must be registered annually, and 
that provincial officials may inspect these 
schools, examine records, and exercise 
general supervisory powers. 

By O.C. 2254/51, made December 11 and 
gazetted December 22, the general regula- 
tions governing all trade schools under the 
Act and the particular regulations for 
beauty culture, hairdressing and barbering 
trade schools were repealed and replaced. 
The new regulations are to be administered 
by a Supervisor of Trade Schools, subject 
to the authority of the Minister and 
Deputy Minister of Education. Like the 
previous regulations, they prescribe the 
conditions of application for registration, the 
fees to be paid, the security 'to be deposited 
with the Department of Education by a 
trade school operator, the amount of fees 
to be retained by the school if a student 
does not complete his course, and the 
minimum age for students. Operators and 
agents of trade schools are prohibited from 
guaranteeing a position to any person. 
They may advertise only with the permis- 
sion of the supervisor and in the manner 
authorized by the regulations. In any 
trade school, the qualifications of teachers, 
methods of instruction, admission require- 
ments, length of courses, construction and 
condition of buildings, suitability of 
premises and equipment and the safety 
devices used are subject to the approval 
of the supervisor, and any appointment to 
or change in the teaching staff and any 
change of premises must be reported to 


him. Every trade school operator must - 


submit an annual statistical statement, to 
the deputy minister. 


A new section permits the minister to 
cancel the certificate of registration of a 
trade school if he considers that its equip- 
ment and means of instruction are inade- 
quate, that the welfare of the students is 
insufficiently provided for, that the charges 
are unreasonable, or that any regulation 
under the Act is not being observed. 

The amount of fees which a school may 
retain when a student gives notice in 
writing that he does not wish to complete 
the course has been reduced. Previously, 
where the fee was a fixed amount for the 
course which was divided into weeks of 
study, the operator might retain payment 
for five weeks in addition to the amount 
payable for the weeks of instruction com- 
pleted. He may now retain payment for 
only two extra weeks. 

The regulations for beauty culture and 
hairdressing and barbering trade schools 
contain the same provisions as the previous 
regulations except that the fees permitted 
to be charged the public for work done by 
students were raised. 

The regulations are effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


Three new occupational diseases, bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Newcastle 
Disease, have been made compensable 
under the Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act by am Order in Council 
(O.C. 40/52) made on January 4 and 
gazetted January 19. 

Compensation is now payable for bovine 
tuberculosis and brucellosis contracted from 
the care or handling of an animal suffering 
from either of these diseases or from 
handling the carcasses of such animals. 
Neweastle Disease is compensable if it is 
contracted from the care or handling of 
poultry with this disease or from handling 
the carcasses of such poultry. Compensa- 
tion is also payable for these three diseases 
if they are contracted in laboratory work 
done in connection with the diseases. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B* 762, December 4, 1951 


Held: (1) That there was a labour dispute 
within the meaning of Section 2 (1) (d) of 
the Act at the claimant’s place of employ- 
ment inasmuch as negotiations between his 
employer and his union had resulted in a 
disagreement on a question of wages. 

(2) That as the claimant had lost ‘his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to that labour dispute and he had 
not proved that he could meet the require- 
ments of subsection (2) of Section 39, of 
the Act he was rightly disqualified for the 
duration of the stoppage. 

(3) That Section 43 of the Act applies 
only to an insured person who is already 
unemployed and who refuses to accept an 
offer of employment which would affect his 
right to become, continue to be, or refrain 
from becoming a member of an association 
of workers. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
a carpenter, was employed as such by a 
building contractor at $1.40 an hour from 
May 8, 1951, to May 31, 1951. On June 7, 
1951, he filed a claim for benefit, stating 
that he had lost his employment by reason 
of “a labour dispute between the carpenters’ 
union and operators.” 

It appears that several locals of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, of which the claimant 
is a member, had an agreement with an 
association of building contractors which 
expired May 81,1951. In February, 1951, the 
union informed the association that it wished 
to enter into a new agreement providing 
for an increase in the carpenters’ rate of 
pay from $1.40 to $1.70 an hour. Negotia- 
tions were carried on by the union and the 
association over a period of five or six 
weeks. While the union and a number of 
contractors signed an agreement providing 
for increased wages for carpenters, the 
claimant’s employer (a member of the asso- 
ciation) could not reach an accord with 
the union and, on June 1, 1951, a stoppage 
of work took place at his premises. 


*Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to _ benefit 
cases; those designated CU-C, coverage cases. 
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The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute and he disqualified him for 
the duration of the stoppage (Section 39 
of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions.—The question to decide is 
whether the stoppage of work which took 
place at the claimant’s place of employ- 
ment on June 1, 1951, and as a result of 
which the claimant lost his employment, 
was due to a labour dispute within the 
meaning of the Act. 


A labour dispute is defined in Section 
2 (1) (d) of the. Act as follows:— 


“labour dispute’ means any dispute 
between employers and employees, or 
between employees and employees, which 
is connected with the employment or 
non-employment, or the terms or condi- 
tions of employment of any _ persons, 
whether employees in the employment of 
the employer with whom the dispute 
arises, or not; 


The claimant stated before the court of 
referees that he was a member of the 


negotiating committee which met the con- 


tractors on behalf of local .... with a view 
to obtaining an hourly wage of $1.70 and 
that the contractors’ association of which 
the claimant’s employer is a member 
would not accede to their demand but on 
May 23, 1951, made a counter-offer of $1.55 
or $1.60 an hour. 


The business agent of local also 
stated before the court of referees that the 
claimant’s employer as well as_ other 
employers belonging to the association 
refused to agree with the démands of the 
union because they felt that they were 
“out of line with the building industry” 
and that, at the meeting held on May 23, 
1951, they came back with a counter- 
proposal of an hourly wage of $1.55 or 
$1.60, which was rejected by the union; 
ihat the independent contractors signed an 


agreement with the union providing for an 
hourly wage of $1.70 and when the claimant 
and his fellow-workers were informed that 
their employer, Mr. .........---; had not 
signed the agreement, they left the job. 

It is therefore evident that there was a 
disagreement between the union and the 
claimant’s employer and that this disagree- 
ment hinged on the question of wages and 
therefore was connected with the terms and 
conditions of employment. 

This is of the essence of a labour dispute 
within the meaning of the definition laid 
down in Section 2 (1) (d) of the Act. 

It is argued on behalf of the claimant 
that even if there was a labour dispute 
at the premises at which the claimant was 
employed, Section 39 (1) of the Act should 
not apply as it is overruled by Section 43 
of the Act. 

In many previous decisions of the 
Umpire it has been stated that Section 43 
of the Act applied only to an insured person 
who is already unemployed and refuses to 
accept an offer of employment which would 
affect his right to become, continue to be, 
or refrain from becoming a member of an 
‘association of workers. It does not apply 
to the case of an injured person who 
refuses new terms of employment and goes 
on strike. 

In its submission to me, the union has 
referred to decision CU-B 644. 

CU-B 644 deals with the case of a 
claimant who, while unemployed, was 
offered a job at a rate of pay lower than 
that paid in the district by agreement 
between employers and employees to 
workers of her experience and therefore 
cannot be assimilated to the present case. 

Under the circumstances the decision of 
the court of referees, which is in accordance 
with facts and law, must be upheld and the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 765, December 4, 1951 


Held: That the claimant, who voluntarily 
left his employment to follow a business 
course and was depending on unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit while in attendance 
thereat, could not be considered as being 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 20 years of age, was employed as 
a pantryman in the dining-car service of 
a railway company from May 21, 1951, to 
September 15, 1951. He filed a claim for 
benefit on September 25, 1951, and stated 
that he had been “dismissed on request” 
as he expected to be placed on the spare 
board shortly and he wanted to return to 


school. The employer stated that the 
claimant had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment to return to school. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the claimant 
replied that when he entered the employ 
of the company it was with the under- 
standing that he would work for the summer 
only and therefore he decided to ask for 
his release on September 15 in order to 
attend a business course; he added that 
he had started on that course on October 3, 
1951, and if suitable employment was 
offered to him, he would leave the course 
and accept it. The employer reported that 
the claimant had requested to be released 
but that it definitely was not due to lack 
of work as the claimant could have con- 
tinued working. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had, without just cause, 
voluntarily left his employment and also 
that he was not available for work; he 
imposed disqualifications for a period 
of six weeks in the first case and for an 
indefinite period as from October 3, 1951, 
in the second case. (Sections 41 (1) and 
27 (1) (b) of the Act.) 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees from the disqualification imposed 
for non-availability; he was present at the 
hearing before the court of referees and 
gave evidence. The majority of the court 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—The evidence indicates 
that the claimant took up employment 
during the summer months and voluntarily 
left it in September in order to return to 
school. 

He is now following a business course 
and to use his own words “I was depending 
on UIC to help keep me going while I am 
attending college.” 

Regardless of the sympathy I have for 
the claimant, I must agree with the 
majority of the court of referees that under 
the circumstances he cannot be considered 
as being available for work within the 
meaning of the Act. 

I might have taken a different view of 
the case if the claimant had been laid off 
because of lack of work and instead of 
remaining idle had taken up a business 
course. His availability for work would 
then have been decided in the light of 
whether his hours of attendance thereat 
would have prevented him from accepting 
suitable employment and whether he would 
have been ready and willing to abandon 
the course immediately suitable employ- 
ment became obtainable. 

For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
The Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for December, 1951,* show a further considerable increase in 


number of new cases of recorded unemployment among. insured persons 


During December there was a. consider- 
able increase in the number of new cases 
of recorded unemployment among insured 
persons. The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
shows that initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit received 
during the month totalled 175,040, com- 
pared with 122,603 in November and 134,218 
in December, 1950. 

Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register the last working 
day of the month numbered 287,819 
(218,657 males and 74,162 females), as 
against 186,833 (127,237 males and 59,596 
females) on November 30, and 202,345 
(159,267 males and 43,078 females) on 
December 30, 1950. Of the December 1951 
total, 238,950 (184,820 males and 54,130 
females) were ordinary claimants, 40,685 
(22,713 males and 17,972 females) were on 
short time and 8,184 (6,124 males and 
2,060 females) were claiming supplementary 
benefit. 

Adjudicating centres disposed of 148,219 
initial and renewal claims, of which 116,637 
were entitled to benefit and 31,582 were 
not entitled. Initial claims disallowed 
numbered 19,713, while 14,841 disqualifica- 
tions were imposed (including 2,712 on 
revised and 260 on supplementary benefit 
claims). Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 4,639 cases; “not unemployed”, 
4,388 cases; and “loss of work due to a 
labour dispute”, 1,580 cases (1,469 of which 
were in Ontario). 

A total of 87,739 persons began receiving 
benefit on either initial or renewal claims 
during the month, compared with 67,861 
last month and 69,870 one year ago. 

An amount of $6,923,194 was paid in 
respect of 2,680,987 compensated unem- 
ployed days during December, in com- 
parison with $5,107,466 for 2,033,423 days 
in November, and $5,308,818 for 2,192,851 
days in December, 1950. 

During the week December 29-January 4, 
152,269 persons received benefit payments 


*See Tables E-1—E-8 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


amounting to $2,232,209 for 852,687 unem- 
ployed days. For the week November 24- 
30, $1,327,648 was paid to 97,511 benefi- 
claries in respect of 523,648 unemployed 
days, while during the week of December 
30-January 5, one year ago, benefits 
amounting to $1,431,588 were paid to 
101,918 persons in respect of 583,743 unem- 
ployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week December 29, 1951-January 4, 1952, 
was $2.62, compared with $2.54 for the 
week November 24-30, and $2.45 for the 
week December 30, 1950-January 5, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during December, 1951, insur- 
ance books were issued to 4,221,638 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1951. This 
was an increase of 68,640 during the month. 

As at December 31, 1951, employers regis- 
tered numbered 242,853—a decrease of 589 
since the end of November. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit is payable during the period 
January 1 to March 31, inclusive. 

The procedure for handling supple- 
mentary benefit claims this year is 
unchanged from last year. However, under 
Section 87 D (c) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Class 3, which contained 
special provision for payment of supple- 
mentary benefit to persons with a record 
of employment in lumbering and logging, 
is inoperative as of March 31, 1951. 


(Lumbering and logging, insurable in 
British Columbia as of August 1, 1946, 
was made insurable elsewhere in Canada as 
of April 1, 1950.) Class 4 is not at present 
applicable, since there has been no exten- 
sion of coverage within the past year. 
Therefore, supplementary benefit applies 
at the present time only to persons in 
Classes 1 and 2—persons whose benefit 


years have terminated since the preceding 
March 31, and persons who failed the 
statutory conditions since the preceding 
March 31, respectively. Benefits are pay- 
able commencing January 1. 

The number of initial claims considered 
during December, and their disposition, are 
shown in Table E-8 in the Labour Statistics 
section. 


Unemployment Insurance Act to be Amended 


Amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act were forecast in the Speech from 
the Throne read at the opening of the 
sixth session of the 21st Parliament on 
February 28. 


Parliament will also be asked to con- 
sider a revision of the Immigration Act 
and related amendments to the Canadian 
Citizenship Act. 


N.Y. State May Offer Tax Relief to Working Mothers 


A bill which would permit working 
mothers to deduct from their taxable 
income up to $1,000 a year for baby 
sitters and the cost of keeping children in 
day-care centres has been passed by the 
New York State Senate. It is awaiting 
passage by the state Assembly. 
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Another measure passed by the state 
Senate would permit cities to equip and 
maintain sheltered workshops to provide 
suitable training and work for persons over 
60 years of age, subject to supervision by 
the State Social Welfare Department. 
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Fair Wages Conditions 


% 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the 
Government has the purpose of 


Dominion 
ensuring 


that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 


for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of w orkmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages _ schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the LAgour GAzerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of 
Labour prepared 123 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 95 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the ‘working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour”, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
that ‘nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
BROT CULLING Men ocais wien. 21s lshaissoie riassie- ses ee hetene 1 $ 63,841.00 
OR PEO LC Ome eh <0 + cxcwls ve merode a ise ae 10 178,303.25 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During January the sum of $2,295.65 was collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. This amount 
was distributed to the 20 employees concerned. 
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Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 


Awarded During January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Hays District Alta: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of canal & 


road (Bow River Project). 
north dam (Bow River Project). 


Lake McGregor Alta: Thode Construction, Ltd, repairs to 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Ltd, construction of housing units; 
Diamond Construction Ltd, construction of 
housing units; Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, 
construction of housewalks. Trenton N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd,* removal of old, 
installing new, floors. Montreal P Q: 
D’Erricco Bros Construction Reg’d, con- 
struction of driveways & walks; Maurice 
Moriat, cutting & grading of properties. 
St. Johns P Q: Williams Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units. St 
Therese P Q: Jean Paquette, construction 
of housing units; Wiggs, Walford, Frost 
& Lindsay,* design of steam heating 
system. Valcartier P Q: Community 
Enterprises Ltd, construction of streets, 
driveways & walks. Ajax Ont: Hagersville 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of curb 
& gutter catch basins; Griffith & Crane 
Construction Co,* widening roadway. 
Bathurst Heights Ont: Ruscica Bros Co. 
Ltd, construction of sewer extension. Deep 
River Ont: M Barr Construction Ltd, 
construction of watermains & sanitary 
sewers. Gloucester Ont: AS Petersen Ltd, 
construction of bldgs, sewers & watermains. 
North Bay Ont: Russell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units with 


services. Windsor Ont: Albert Loiselle & 
Fils Enrg,* installing supports under floor 
joists. Shilo Man: Roy Swail,* storm 
sewer extension. Regina Sask: Shoquist 
Construction Ltd, construction of walks & 
eliminating. defects; Capital Floor «& 
Sanding,* removal & replacement of 
defective tile; Capital Floor & Sanding,* 
removal & replacement of defective tile. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, hard surfacing of road- 
ways, Currie Barracks & Currie Field; 
Western Excavating, rough grading of 
roads, Currie Barracks. Suffield Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of roadways & pathways; 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of roadways. Belmont 
Park B C: GS Eldridge & Co Ltd* 
checking & laying concrete. Chilliwack 
B OC: GS§ Eldridge & Co Ltd,* checking 
& laying concrete. Vancouver B C: Pyke 
& White Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses; Pyke & White Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of houses; George 
Meredith, construction of sidewalks; J H 
Merae Co Ltd, installation of street light- 
ing system; Vancouver Associated Con- 
tractors Ltd, construction of housing units. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd,* installation of steam generating units. 
Summerside P E I: Bryant Electric Co 
Ltd, extensions to electrical distribution 
system. Greenwood N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, RCAF Station. Bagotville 
P Q: Kelly Construction Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of storm sewer system. Montreal P Q: 
Lareau & Dupuis Ltee, construction of 
dynamometer bldg. St Hubert P Q: A D 
Ross Co Lid, installation of aerodrome 
lighting equipment. Valcartier P Q: 
M H N Gruner & Co Ltd, erection of 


50019—63 


warehouses.  Barriefield Ont: Holdcroft 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of storm 
sewers. Camp Borden Ont: A W Robert- 
son Ltd, construction of standard central 
heating plant. Clinton Ont: J Gaffney 
Construction Co, construction of water 
softening plant, pumping station & reser- 
voir. Cobourg Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of services, 
Central Ordnance Depot. Downsview Ont: 
G Hardy, construction of standard central 
heating plant. Kingston Ont: M Sullivan 
& Sons Ltd, construction of laboratory 
bldg. North Bay Ont: T Baldasaro & Sons, 
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construction of intake, reservoir, pump 
houses & water main; Moore Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system 
& fire alarm system. Ottawa Ont: A S 
Petersen, installation of services & interior 
finishing steelox extension to DCED Bldg, 
Victoria Island. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan 
& Sons, construction of prefabricated garage 
& tank hangar. Toronto Ont: G Carter 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
administration bldg. Uplands Ont: Sirotek 


Construction Ltd, construction of quadrant 
shelter bldgs. Cold Lake Alta: Sparling- 
Davis Co Ltd, construction of water supply 
system. Penhold Alta: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of sewage . treatment 
plant. Comox B C: Smith Bros & Wilson 
Ltd, construction of standard central heat- 
ing plant. Fort Nelson B C: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of water 
mains, pumphouse etc, Mile 295 NWHS. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co Ltd, addition & 
alterations to bldg, Buckmasters’ Field. 
Lennox Island-Port Hill. P E I: Wallace 
Noye, Allison Raynor & James Noye, 
construction of ferry landings. Digby 
N S: M A Condon & Son, improvement 
to spur pier. White’s Cove N S: Alfred 
Thimot & Medard Comeau, breakwater 
repairs. St Andrews N B: Caldwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Saint John N. B: Scotia 
Sprinklers Ltd, installation of automatic 
sprinkler & fire alarm systems, Lancaster 
Hospital. West Saint John N B: John 
Flood & Sons Ltd, repairs to partitions, 
Customs & Immigration Bldg. St Mary’s 
(Shippigan Island) N B: Diamond Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour protection. 
Amqui P Q: Mitis Construction Co Ltd, 
addition & alterations to public bldg. 
Chandler P Q: Marcel Cauvier & John 


Everett Keays, reconstruction of wharf. 
Chatham Ont: Dinsmore Construction 
Limited, construction of entomological 


laboratory. Colborne Ont: Charles Jackson, 
construction of public bldg. 
Ont: Frid Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements, Catherine St. Wharf. 
Kingston Ont: Thomas L Grooms, altera- 
tions to customs house. Ottawa Ont: 
Taggart Construction Ltd, alterations to 


Hamilton © 


military stores bldg, Cartier Square; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
Mackenzie Bldg. Port Arthur Ont: Con- 
solidated Dredging Ltd,* dredging. Sioux 
Lookout Ont: Thunder Bay Harbour 
Improvements Ltd, wharf repairs & exten- 
sion. Southampton Ont: John D 'Trumbley, 
erection of new public bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Evan S Martin, alterations to bldg, 
Bathurst St, to provide for food laboratory, 
Defence Research Board. Manitou Man: 
J D Cumberland, construction of _ RCMP 
detachment bldg. Morden Man: Henry 
Borger & Son Ltd, installation of water 
& sewer system, Dominion Experimental 
Farm. Glaslyn Sask: Olaf Tidfors, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Regina Sask: Trail Plumbing & Heating 
(Sask.) Ltd, imstallation of boilers, 
Veterans’ Home; Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP fire hall. 
Kingsgate B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construc- 
tion of customs & immigration bldg. 
New Westminster B C: Fraser River 
Piledriving Co Ltd, improvements to 
fishery station. Port Essington B C: 
Skeena River Piledriving Co, replacement 
of approach, floats & ice shield. Prince 
Rupert B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, 
major repairs, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. 
Seal Cove (Prince Rupert) B C: F O 
White, construction of seaplane landing. 


Department of Transport ‘ 


Mecatina P Q: Tower Co Ltd, improve- 
ments of radio range site. Fort William 
Ont: Hacquoil’s, construction of access 
road to remote receiver site, airport; 
Stead & Lindstrom Ltd, construction of 
air traffic bldg, airport. Winnipeg Man: 
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Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
air traffic bldg, airport. Calgary Alta: 
A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
roof trusses of hangar. Hdmonton Alta: 
A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
roof trusses of hangar. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded - December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of 
Labour prepared 75 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 127 
construction contracts was awarded by the 


various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


See explanatory note under this heading 
on p. 322.) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district:— 


Department 


PV erencam bro CUCiONM «te cas ccta.< cists soccer 2 a4, 
Defence Production (November Report).... 
Posh aCtiGe marta totes settle enamaeeielauts se krasie-s 


No. of Contracts 


Aggregate Amount 


10,768 $31,748,097 .00 
12,178 62,240,418 .00 
13 108,906 .32 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


_ During December the sum of $451.27 was collected from three employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount was distributed to six employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 


Awarded, December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Lake McGregor Alta: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, repairs to South Dam, 


Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: H S Yetman,* repairs 
to certain units. Greenwood N S: Ashfield 
Bros, clearing, grading roads & water & 
sewer connections; L G Rawding,* land- 
scaping. Quebec P Q: Mare Gilbert,* 
designing profiles of streets; D I 
O’Gallagher,* topographical survey. St 
Hubert P Q: Community Enterprises Ltd, 
construction of houses; H W_ Lea,* 
engineering service for roads; Desourdy 
Construction,* transfill & supplying bull- 
dozer; Desourdy Construction,* construc- 
tion of culverts. Deep River Ont: 
Zeller’s Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of houses. Fort Frances Ont: J. Hart- 
viksen & Sons,* construction of concrete 
housewalks. Renfrew Ont: M Sullivan & 
Son Ltd, construction of houses with 
basements. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co, construction of storm 


sewer system. Uplands Ont: Campeau 
Construction Co, constructiom of houses. 
Windsor Ont: Ro-Mo Construction, con- 
struction of houses; Ecclestone Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of houses; River- 
side Construction, construction of houses; 
Windsor Brickecote Ltd, construction of 
houses; Ontario Construction, construction 
of houses; Woodlawn Construction Ltd, 
construction of houses; William Buttery, 
construction of houses. MacDonald Man: 
Pearson Construction Co Ltd,* unloading 
prefabricated houses; Underwood & 
McelLellan,* engineering services. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Underwood & McLellan,* 
engineering services. Rivers Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, construction of roads & walks, 
ete. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction 
Ltd, paving driveways & walks; Bird Con- 


struction Co Ltd, grading of roads; Bird 
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— 


Construction Co Ltd, grading of roads. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd,* replacement of wood siding on 
certain units; Bird Construction Co Ltd,* 
replacement of wood siding on certain 
units; Claydon Co Ltd,* replacement of 
siding om certain units; Claydon Co Ltd,* 
replacing wood sidings; G H Herriot,* 
surveying & staking all roads & lots; 
Bird Construction Co Ltd,* replacement of 
wood siding. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Saskatoon Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of houses. Calgary Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, construction of roads & walks. Clares- 
holm Alta: Western Excavating Co,* 


unloading boxcars; Western Excavating Co,* 
unloading prefabricated houses. Hdmonton 
Alta: Stewart, Little & Stewart,* surveying. 
Lethbridge Alta: Emerald Florists & 
Gardens,* supplying & planting trees. 
Namao Alta: Arthur A Voice,* removal 
of top soil; Daroz Bros Contractors, con- 
struction of roads; Fort Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of storm sewers. Comox 
BC: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses; Amalgamated Defence 
Projects,* water & sewer design. Macauley 
B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Vancouver B C: Underhill 
& Underhill,* services of land surveyor; 
J Muirhead,* engineering services. White- 
horse Y T: Chappie’s Transfer,* unloading 
box cars. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
installation of underground steam distribu- 
tion system; Sterling Electric Ltd, instal- 
lation of power distribution system. 
Drummondville P Q: J F Wickenden Co, 
construction of armoury. Lachine P Q: 
J H Dupuis Ltd, conversion of bldgs to 
married quarters. Quebec P @Q: Le 
Syndicat de Construction Moderne Ltee, 
alterations to former Bell Telephone Bldg. 
St Hubert P Q: Spino Construction Ltd, 
construction of sanitary, storm sewers, 
water system, roads & curbs. Valcartier 
P Q: Mobec Ltd, alterations & extensions 
to steam distribution system. Ville La 
Salle P Q: L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, instal- 
lation of electrical services in garage. 
Barriefield Ont: M Barr Construction Ltd, 
installation of storm & sanitary sewers & 
water mains. Centralia Ont: Canadian 
Vickers Ltd,* installation of steam gener- 
ating units. Clinton Ont: Ball Bros, con- 
struction of telecommunication 
Cornell Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of watermains, sanitary & storm sewers. 
Cobourg Ont: Bepco Canada Ltd, erection 
of transformer for main _ sub-station. 
Downsview Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* 
installation of steam generating unit. 
London Ont: W H Cooper Construction 
Co, construction of garage. Long Branch 


school; 


Ont: IX J Beamish Construction Co Ltd, 
stock piling & laying granular fill, RCOC 


Depot. Meaford Ont: James Kemp, con- 
struction of concrete floor in garage. 
Gimli Man: Peter Leitch Construction 


Ltd, construction of bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Vulean Iron & Engineering Ltd, erection 
of steel tanks. Moose Jaw Sask: Smith 
Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of school. 
Cold Lake Alta: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* 
installation of steam generating units. 
Namao Alta: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* instal- 
lation of steam generating units; Foster 
Wheeler Ltd,* installation of steam gen- 
erating units. Penhold Alta: Alexander 
Construction, construction of school. 
Ralston Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, renovation of 
cafeteria. Suffield Alta: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of hangar type test 
shed. Comox B C: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* 
installation of steam generating units. 
Esquimalt B C: Commonwealth Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of permanent 
barraeks. Kamloops B C: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of inland 
magazine establishment. Victoria B C: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of 
maintenance & storage bldg; G H Wheaton, 
installation of watermains. 


Department of Defence Production ; 


Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: Partridge 
Plumbing & Heating, installation of low 
pressure heating system, RCAF Station. 
Simcoe Ont: Anguish & Whitefield Ltd, 
installation of heating system, armoury. 
Toronto Ont: Design-Craft Ltd, refur- 

bishing, erecting new construction & dis- 
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mantling of booths, Canadian International 
Trade Fair (1952). Shilo Man: Western 
Asbestos Co Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs, 
military camp. Esquimalt B C: General 
Construction Co Ltd, regrading & paving 
of road, HMC “Dockyard”. 


Department of Defence Production 


(November Report) 


Dartmouth N S: W S Redmond, revamp- 
ing heating system in hangar. Longue 
Pointe P Q: Combustion Engineering Corp 
Ltd, replacement of stokers, Ordnance 
Depot. Montreal P Q: Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, installation of training equipment ; 
D Cote Ltd, re-roofing various -bldgs, 
Ordnance Depot. Fort William Ont: 
Darling Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, in- 
stallation of steam boilers, armoury. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, 
removal of old & construction of new con- 
erete floor & installation of fire stand pipes, 


Drill Hall; Hart Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to bldg for DAF Pensions 
Bureau. Rockcliffe Ont: G A Crain & Sons 
Ltd, rehabilitation & conversion of barrack 
block to office space. Portage la Prairie 
Man: T Eaton Co Ltd, laying of asphalt 
tile. Penhold Alta: McCready Johannson 
Ltd, roof replacement. Prince Rupert JE OLE 
Mitchell & Currie Ltd, repairs to ramp 
road, Naval Radio Station. Royal Roads 
B GC: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, 
fencing part of boundary, Canadian Service 
College. 


Department of Public Works 


Burin Nfld: Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Clarenville Nfld: George Vardy & George 
W Brown, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Deer Lake Nfld: Newfound- 
land Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Placentia Nfld: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. St Lawrence Nfld: Horwood Lumber 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Stephenville Crossing Nfld: 
Newfoundland Engineering & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Whitbourne Nfld: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Graham’s Pond 
P EI: H J Phillips & Son, breakwater 
repairs & extensions. Brooklyn N 8S: J P 
Porter Co Ltd* dredging. Halifax N S: 
LG &M BH Smith Ltd, repairs to King’s 
wharf. Parrsboro N S: Rodney Con- 
tractors Ltd, alterations & repairs to public 
bldg. Port Hawkesbury N S: Allan J 
MacDonald & Duncan A Maclsaac, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Sydney N S: Municipal Spraying & Con- 
tracting Ltd, paving & gravel surfacing, 
Sydney Terminal Wharf. Cocagne Bar 
N B: Roger Leblanc,* dredging. M ontreal 
P Q: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, partition- 
ing, ete for UIC, Packard Bldg. Quebec 


P Q: Adrien Hebert, alterations, St. Roch 
Post Office Bldg. Riviere Whalen (Cap 
des Rosiers) P Q: Emile Cloutier & Charles 
H Nadeau & Sons Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. Collingwood Ont: Richardson Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements 
(warehouse). Fort Erie Ont: S. Elmer 
Zimmerman, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Hamilton Ont: R A Blyth, 
harbour improvements. Ottawa Ont: 
Edgar Dagenais, repairs to stonework, Daly 
Bldg; Taggart Construction Ltd, installa- 
tion of sewage disposal system, Central 
Experimental Farm; P G Kenny, altera- 
tions to Neatby residence, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. Emerson Man: Ducharme & 
Hamilton, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Steinbach Man: Randver 
Sigurdson, erection of public bldg. Winni- 
peg Man: James Beaton & Sons, altera- 
tions to identification office, RCMP 
barracks. Vegreville Alta: Sandquist Con- 
struction Co, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Cape Mudge (Quadra Island) 
B C: Frank Gagne, construction of wharf 
& breakwater. Capilano River BC: ES 
Livsey & Co Ltd,* bank protection. Lady- 
smith B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, 
wharf renewal. Mayne Island B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs & 
improvements. 


Department of Transport 
Sorel P Q: Central Electric, electrical work, Workshop Bldg. 
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Seasonal inactivity made its full impact on employment during January. 
Producers goods industries were active but consumers goods industries, 
especially the textile group, were producing at reduced levels; short 
work weeks and lay-offs continued in many consumers goods industries 


Current labour market surpluses reflect 
not only seasonal employment reductions 
but also the effects on production and the 
labour force of the adjustments stemming 
mainly from the defence program. ‘The 
impact of seasonal inactivity and of the 
other employment adjustments on the 
labour market is shown by the 362,800 
workers registered for employment at local 
NES offices at the end of January, 1952, 
compared with the 300,000 registered last 
year at the same time. Unfilled vacancies 
numbered 23,700 at the end of January, 
1952, while 35,700 vacancies were regis- 
tered last year at about the same date. 
Placements remained nearly the same at 
the two dates—approximately 12,600 a 
week. 

The mining industry added about 4,000 
men to its work force during the year. 
This aggregate increase was achieved in 
spite of moderate employment losses in the 
coal and gold mining groups. The strong 
over-all demand for base metals, oil and 
some non-metallic minerals has resulted in 
sufficient hirings in these fields to offset 
declines in other sectors of the mining 
industry. 

Logging employment expanded during 
January as the loggers moved back into 
the woods following the Yuletide holidays. 
Among pulpwood loggers in the East, the 
total number at work increased from 
56,000 at the beginning of January to 
76,000 at the middle of the month. This 
total declined by about 3,000 during the 
last two weeks of the month as cutting 
was finished in some areas and other 
workers left voluntarily. 

The index of employment in the manu- 
facturing industries at December 1, 1951, 
was 189-2 (1939—100), about two per cent 
above the levels of a year earlier. Among 
the industries responsible for this increase, 
with the estimated percentage increase in 
employment during the year in parentheses, 
were: aircraft and parts (103%); ship- 
building (56%); agricultural implements 
(12%); and non-metallic mineral products 
(10%). On the other hand, further layoffs 
were reported in January in the textile and 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
on the basis of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


household appliances industries but, for the 
first time in several months, none took 
place in the automobile industry. Tobacco, 
leather and furniture plants also reported 
staff reductions. 

The construction industry was at its 
annual low point in the year’s operations 
and was a main source of seasonal unem- 
ployment. More than 70,000 construction 
workers were registered with the National 
Employment Service at the end of January, 
including 28,000 carpenters, 7,000 painters, 
2,900 bricklayers and tile setters, 1,700 
plumbers and steamfitters, 1,300 plasterers 
and 25,000 unskilled construction workers. 


Regional Analysis 


During January, an accelerated decline 
in employment activity in the Atlantic 
region reflected, in the main, the interplay 
of seasonal factors inherent in the basic 
structure of the economy. Because of the 
predominance of primary industries in the 
region, employment is particularly vulner- 
able to climatic conditions, witnessed 
during the month under review by a 
pronounced increase in the number of job 
seekers. Continued slackening in the con- 
struction industry, seasonal declines in 


fishing and fish processing and the change-— 


over from wood cutting to hauling were 
the dominating factors in accelerating this 
decline in employment. 

Although registrations with the National 
Employment Service were 50 per cent 
higher than a month earlier, bringing the 
total to some 42,400 at January 31, the 
over-all employment situation is only 
slightly less favourable than one year ago 
and considerably better than in the 1946- 
1950 period. Manufacturing, with the 


exception of some textile and heating 
equipment plants, maintained a high level 
of activity. 

Although only small lay-offs were experi- 
enced in the textile industry during the 
month, appearing solely in the Fredericton 
and St. Stephen. areas, extensive short- 
time persisted generally throughout the 
industry. 

Diminishing employment opportunities 
had the effect of swelling the labour 
surplus pool. The most pronounced in- 
creases occurred in St. John’s, Bathurst and 
Yarmouth areas, while Charlottetown, 
Summerside, Inverness and Moncton 
showed a more gradual deterioration. 

Job seekers became more numerous in 
Newfoundland as seasonal slackening in 
construction, coastal navigation and port 
activity worsened the employment picture, 
particularly in the St. John’s area. The 
Prince Edward Island employment picture 
reflected the usual seasonal inactivity in 
agriculture and construction and the closing 
of the north shore port; but currently the 
Island has more men employed than at 
any time since the Second World War. 
Unfavourable weather conditions greatly 
curtailed woods work and prohibited other 
seasonal activities such as smelt fishing 
and ice harvesting in the Bathurst and 
Yarmouth areas, while in Moncton pro- 
gressive lay-offs in heating equipment 
plants have been the primary reason for 
the steady rise in NES registrations. In 
Inverness the number of employment 
opportunities steadily lessened and workers 
released from seasonal occupations were 
unable to obtain alternative employment. 

A high level of activity in shipbuilding 
in Bridgewater, Liverpool, Halifax and 
Saint John, coupled with dock work in the 
larger centres, has arrested the downward 
trend. 


At January 31, 1952, the number of: 


unplaced applicants climbed to 104,500 in 
the Quebec region as compared with 89,200 
at approximately the same date in 1951. 
Unfilled vacancies stood at 8,600 as against 
14,500 at the same dates respectively, and 
the general employment pattern remained 
much the same throughout this region. 

Employment in agriculture was at a low 
ebb in January, with most farm activities 
at a standstill. Activity in forestry was 
quite high, although many loggers went 
home for the Christmas holidays and began 
returning to the woods only during the 
second half of January. Cutting in the 
East was hampered because of too much 
snow, while in the Northwestern region of 
the province, hauling of logs was hindered 
by the lack of sufficient snow. 


Mines, metallic and non-metallic, were 
reported as adequately staffed, but employers 
forecast a high turnover for the spring. 
There was little demand for skilled miners. 

Employment conditions in consumers’ 
durable and semi-durable manufacturing 
continued at the reduced levels of recent 


months. The most depressed sector was ° 


still the textiles group. However, in 
Victoriaville and Quebec, there were signs 
of a revival, with the employment picture 
being brightened by a $2 million defence 
contract awarded to two clothing manu- 
facturers of Victoriaville and to the 
opening of a garment factory in Quebec, 
which needed 150 workers. The fur 
industry and the tobacco industry experi- 
enced more lay-offs while the shoe industry 
was showing greater activity because of 
defence contracts. Furniture manufactur- 
ing did not see as many new orders coming 
as was expected following the furniture 
show in Montreal. The brightest spots in 
the manufacturing section of the labour 
market were the aircraft industry, the pulp 
and paper industry and the chemical 
industry where production and employment 
reached higher levels. The food industry, 
particularly meat packing and creameries, 
lost rapidly the vigour generated by the 
Christmas trade. 

Transportation equipment, shipbuilding 
and public utilities showed fair employ- 
ment levels. Construction was at its 
lowest point of activity, although employers 
were optimistic as a result of easier credit 
regulations. 

At the end of January, ten centres had 
substantial labour surpluses of 15 per cent 
and over, compared with seven at the end 
of December. These centers were: Beau- 
harnois, Chandler (inc. Gaspe and New 
Richmond), Drwmmondville, Granby, La 
Malbaie, Mégantic, Port Alfred, St. Agathe 
des Monts, Ste. Thérése, Shawinigan Falls. 
Fifteen centres had moderate labour 
surpluses (applications at NES amounting 
to 10 to 14-9 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers in the area) compared with 
nine at the end of December. There has 
been a marked tendency for surpluses to 
increase, particularly in medium-sized in- 
dustrial towns. 

The full impact of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, coupled with further staff reductions 
in consumer goods manufacturing and some 
heavy industries, brought an addition of 
more than 25,000 during January to the 
total number of active job applications 
filed with the National Employment Ser- 
vice in the Ontario region. Over 19,000 of 
this rise occurred in the first half of the 
month; but a pronounced slackening in the 
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rate of increase was noticeable toward the 
end of the period. The February 1 total, 
at 110,500, was more than 65 per cent above 
the level a year earlier. Although there 
were no signs of a general improvement 
in employment conditions in manufactur- 
ing, small scattered recalls and some hirings 
for defence work improved the situation 
in a number of southern Ontario centres. 
In total, however, depressed employment 
conditions—indefinite lay-offs and shortened 
work weeks—remain the rule in most 
textile, clothing, footwear, furniture, 
leather, rubber, electrical goods and auto 
assembly and supplier establishments. The 
availability of supplementary unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits as of January 1 
caused a substantial part of the rise in 
job registrations during the month. Most 
of these, of course, were applications filed 
by seasonally inactive workers but factory 
workers, who normally are not subject to 
seasonal release, formed a larger proportion 
of job applicants than usual. These 
workers have been drawing on their regular 
unemployment insurance through the fall 
and early winter months, and without 
supplementary benefits many of them now 
would be exhausting their benefit entitle- 
ments and allowing their registrations to 
lapse. 

A seasonal lull prevailed over most of 
the Prairies during January. Activity in 
agriculture, vegetable processing, construc- 
tion and transportation reached a low point 
and unemployment rose evenly over most 
of the region. The proportion of job 
applications to the labour force at the 
begmning of February was 5 per cent, com- 
pared with the national average of 7 per 
cent. The main reasons for this are the 
high level of woods production, farming 
income, industrial expansion in Alberta and 
defence construction projects now under 
way. 

At February 1, there was an approximate 
balance of labour demand and supply in 
ten of the twenty-nine local areas in the 
region and slight surpluses in eighteen 
areas. In Lethbridge, the completion of 
sugar processing and a curtailment in stock 
feeding and construction were responsible 
for an additional 700 job applications at the 
NES office. Lay-offs in flour and feed mills 
in Winnipeg were counterbalanced by 
renewed activity in the textile and clothing 
trade. 


Weather conditions permitted a heavy 
logging cut this winter in the Lakehead 
area -and there are some signs that the 
accelerated pulp and newsprint production 
of the past year has caught up with the 
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backlog of demand. If woods employment 
returns to its traditional level of 2-3,000, 
some 7,000 men will be released between 
mid-January and mid-April, which fact may 
create a temporary unemployment problem 
in the two Lakehead cities, 


Storms continued through the first half 
of January, bringing over ten feet of snow 
to certain areas of the Pacific region. 
Logging camps, with the exception of those 
in the Prince Rupert-Prince George district, 
suspended operations almost completely. 

Sawmill activity was reduced by about 
one-third. It is reported that an increasing 
number of the small-scale, less efficient 
firms are finding it unprofitable to operate 
under present high prices of logs and 
increasing labour costs. 

On the largest construction project in the 
region, the Kitimat power development, the 
number of workers has been reduced by 
more than 1,500 since fall, and it probably 
will be late spring before employment is up 
to its former level. Expansion of employ- 
ment at the new pulp mills at Nanaimo 
and Duncan Bay, on which more than 1,000 
men are presently engaged, will also await 
for spring. 

At the beginning of February, the 
number of job applications had risen to 
57,500, an increase of 12,200 during the 
month, and as loggers and construction 
workers moved to the cities, labour 
surpluses spread. Of the eighteen labour 
market areas, nine had substantial man- 
power surpluses, five had moderate sur- 
pluses, and four had slight surpluses. In 
no area was the demand for labour sufficient 
to strike an approximate balance with the 
supply. At the beginning of the year two 
local areas were still in this category. 

The impact of the weather was greatest 
in Vancouver Island, and substantial labour 
surpluses existed in all areas but Victoria. 
At Nanaimo, the final closing down of the 
South Wellington mine caused the release 
of 150 workers, many of whom are unwilling 
to move to mining jobs in other areas. 
On the mainland, the progressive closing of 
fruit and vegetable processing plants, 
together with the reduction of logging and 
lumbering, created substantial manpower 
surpluses at Chilliwack, Kelowna, New 
Westminster and Nelson. In many of these 
areas, the higher year-to-year leVel of job 
applications can be traced to the effects of 
the drought last summer on the general 
level of business. In Vancouver, 1,500 
shingle mill workers, more than 3,000 con- 
struction workers and 1,500 loggers formed 
the major portion of the surplus that 
bordered on the substantial category. 


Working Conditions 


Rubber Products Industry, 


October, 1951 


Wage rates rose 18 per cent during year ending October, 1951. More 


paid statutory holidays now enjoyed and vacations more 


liberal. The 


5-day week now almost universal; average work week now under 42 hours 


Wage rates in the manufacture of rubber 
products in Canada rose by 18 per cent 
during the year ending October, 1951. 
The 5-day week has become almost 
universal throughout the industry, and the 
average work week is now under 42 hours’ 
duration. In addition, vacations have 
become more liberal and more paid 
statutory holidays are being enjoyed. 

This article deals with 30 establishments 
in the rubber industry employing almost 
20.000 workers including both plant and 
office personnel. The number of plants is 
comparatively small, but the average 
number of employees in the 30 principal 
establishments used in this study is about 
675. 

In 1950 the rubber products industry 
spent some $54 million in wages and 
salaries and its gross value of production 
totalled $239 million. In addition to satis- 
fying her domestic needs, Canada enjoys 
a considerable export market for rubber 
goods. Tires and tubes constituted well 
over half the total value of the 1950 pro- 
duction, while footwear constituted 14 per 
cent; and miscellaneous other products, the 
remainder: 29 per cent. 


Average Wage Rates! (Table 1) —The 
index of average hourly wage rates in the 
rubber products industry had by October 1, 
1951, risen to 269-9 over the base year 
1939 as 100. This represents an increase 
of 18-0 per cent over 1950 and is consider- 
ably higher than the increase of 5-1 per 
cent which occurred during 1950. 


1In the rubber products industry, occupa- 
tional wage rates are included for all 
workers in selected occupations engaged in 
manufacturing rubber tires and tubes, 
rubber footwear, and other rubber products, 
whether or not the plants concerned were 
engaged in manufacturing one or all of these 
products. In other industries covered in 
these monthly analyses, the occupational 
wage rates averages generally apply to 
those workers who are engaged in process- 
ing the principal product or group of 
products of the establishments. 


Each year the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour conducts a_ survey of 
some 16,000 industrial establishments 
requesting information on wages and 
working conditions. The data on 
wages are collected on an occupa- 
tional basis; employers are asked to 
indicate the wage rates (or average 
straight-time earnings when _—piece- 
work is involved) for the principal 
jobs in each particular industry. 
Information on working conditions, 
principally, hours of work, overtime 
policy, vacations with .pay, and 
statutory holidays, is requested as it 
applies to the particular establishment. 
In the 1951 survey, the questions 
were expanded to include such fringe 
items as severance pay, minimum call 
pay, job training, and industrial 
safety measures. 

This article is the first of the series 
based on results of the 1951 survey. 
Succeeding issues of the ‘Labour 
Gazette” will contain similar articles 
on other industries. 


Average hourly wage rates and the middle 
80 per cent ranges of rates are shown for 
three divisions of the rubber products 
industry. In the tires and tubes division, 
where all plants covered are located in 
Ontario, the rates in 1951 were 17 ‘to 26 


cents an hour above those reported in 


1950, with increases ranging on the average 
from 17 cents an hour for pot heater 
curers to 26 cents an hour for tuber oper- 
ators. Millmen mixers received the lowest 
rate of pay, $1.55 per hour, and calendar 
operators the highest, $1.79 an hour. 
Average wage rates for other occupations 
shown include: inspectors, $1.60 per hour; 
compounders, $1.64; and bias-cutter oper- 
ators, $1.71. 

In the footwear division, the increases in 
wage rate averages over 1950 for compar- 
able occupations were grouped between 10 
and 20 cents an hour in ten cases, and 
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between 20 and 30 cents in six others. 


Rates in Canada for male workers ranged. 


from 99 cents an hour for unskilled 
labourers to $1.43 for calendar operators; 
women workers earned from 96 cents an 
hour for finished goods inspectors to $1.10 
for leather sewing machine operators. 
Wage rates in Quebec ranged from an 
average of 82 cents an hour for female 
shoemakers to $1.40 an hour for male 
calendar operators. In Ontario the aver- 
age hourly rates varied from $1.07 an 
hour for women finished goods inspectors 


to $1.47 for calendar operators. Where 
comparable occupations are shown, average 
wage rates were higher in Ontario than 
in Quebec. 

In the manufacture of rubber products 
of other kinds, increases in the Canada 
averages over 1950 show wide differentials, 
ranging from two cents an hour for 
trimmers and finishers to 25 cents an hour 
for moulded goods pressmen. In Quebec 
the average wage rates varied from 75 
cents an hour for women finished goods 
inspectors to $1.31 for male trimmers and 


TABLE I.—PRELIMINARY AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 


Canada Quebec Ontario 
Industry and Occupation Average Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate | of Rates | Wage Rate! of Rates 
per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour |+per Hour 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Rubber Tires and Tubes— 
Banbury Operator (Banbury Millman, Banbury 
Minen ieee sconce. tet deeea toe eee ree Ls Ob sy hace catck seat teen otha wes 1-61 1.47-1.73 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter)...............54-- LLY MAb) Sees cl. cee ivan 1 ey gl 1.65-1.84 
Calender Operator. 2} <nccis-s.eh muh nde cen wlsaieaid 179 PA LAP oe eee 1.79 1.65-1.99 
Gomnpdundar. can tesa ee ene eee PTL Chae Veen’ helt: earns 1.64 1.54-1.78 
Inspector: Pinal Dire Ake... tccmacde een crete te 7 Rt aa eae «ae a eee oe 1.60 1.48-1.76 
Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)........ 1.55 OOD ese. da ote nner 1.55 1.48-1.69 
Millman, Warmieriniy:: sacs cetacidveies +e cebu 1.65 gel Saisie .= a steetctore|l eeeac os nooks 1.65 1.54-1.75 
Poti Heater Curer, Line ject nescence kee ee 1 Tia MGS ites at cet eee 1.75 1.65-1.85 
Tire Builder? Passenger.s;,.ccssoccsescbuceree tears 1 Oey AON aaee a tals es Mensa ei tie 1.62 1.53-1.71 
Tire Builder; Underoutiiacia. fa ntec aes aornteshins NO Ne wier.i Satter: atoms tees 1.67 1.63-1.77 
Tuber Operator, Tread (Tread Extruder Operator; 
Tread Tuber; Tubing-Machine Operator, 
ol acts DS Arr ae ARE et, See! Lei Wer cede on by ae Veer peecha es | es Sree ks ME 1.72 1.60-1.82 
Tuber Operator, Tube (Tube Extruder Operator; 
Tubing-Machine Operator, Tube)............ 1.2 ase Bios she 1.72 1.54-1.88 
Rubber Footwear— : 
Beam-Press Cutter (Clicking-Machine Operator). 1.31 1.29 1.23-1.31 1.35 1.32-1.49 
Calender Operator... jacs alte c teers eee iets Fane 1.43 1.40 1.22-1.70 1.47 1.39-1.51 
Compounder -. vies kek. ene ees AAs SE 1.30 1.26 TOB=L G40 [Sees acters esciliae heme ee 
Heel, Sole, and Slab Press Operator............. 1.25 1.20 1.14-1.30 1.34 1,16-1.58 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Male................- 1.15 1.05 .96-1.10 1.31 1.30-1.36. 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Female.............. .96 .89 82-1.15 1.07 .96-1.13 
Labourer (2) 5.5: -alcoh. nae ved alee ete «Sannin oat -99 92 .79-1.05 1.18 1.00-1.34 
Mallet-and-Die Cutter.........0...0.sceencsevaes 1.29 1.23 1.04-1.36 1.36 1.26-1.50 
Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)........ 1.33 1.30 1.15-1.48 1.42 1.40-1.48 
Milmsn* Warmers sc, +cscsnite adeesctimeateomaer ee 1.27 1.24 1.16-1.60 1.33 1.26-1,43 
Outsole Machine Cutter (Electric Knife Cutter).. 1:33 1,29 1.10-1.53 1.37 1.30-1.42 
pracker,"Casey Malov....72 tetas oat eee LAF 1.10 .93-1.28 1.23 1.20-1.31 
Packer,;Gase, Pemalas so. c.00 .oecn toch renee 1.04 AR cote re teccetn galitiet ce Pre mat emetis ae 
Sewing Machine Operator, Cloth, Female........ 1.03 97 74-1.17 1.09 1.04-1.12 
Sewing Machine Operator, Leather, Female...... LI0e. iW rnctentm na welll oriteainete day, 1.10-1.18 
phoemaker: Males(2). cine accel accacee ee 1.18 1.09 .87-1.20 1.30 1,29-1.31 
Bhoemalker, Homale:(2).;.. 2... neceatw ocean eee .97 82 .66- .87 1.10 1.04-1.13 
Rubber Products. N.E.S,— 
Banbury Operator (Banbury Millman; Banbury 
EAVAXOL) = Sh 2s< seis hed cate see lees calehh eee 146 We teat aie Glee eee hintae 1.49 1.36-1.61 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter).............0.0008 1 AQ Or ee ER ate EHUD fomererek  aroee 1.42 1,20-1.94 
alendemOperator cs. ace. --cae.y.« deran cena tein ane 1.40 1.26 1.09-1.42 1.56 1,22-1.738 
Die-CutterOperatoriy: come «culsuad vive ase och a obsne 1.28 le atsasslremabels cestceren nd 1.29 1.20-1.32 
WOM OUNC ER natant.) debt clash: phic ie ab ies 1.30 1.14 1.06-1.24 1.35 1.08-1.53 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Male................, 1.80 © | shysertah carl] ne Be ee nes 1.36 1.16-1.48 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Female.............. .89 15 .50-1.01 -92 .65-1.12 
Millman, Mixer (Mixing Millman)................ 1.38 1.26 .83-1.40 1.40 1.17-1.54 
Wixllynisigs | Warmers tes, tassios ose Sem foe eee ene 1.37 1:23 1,16-1.34 1.44 s 1,.26-1.72 
PackernCase MME. lacie iitok ofsuia.cais ccmaeiwie 1,28 1.25 1.15-1.30 1.29 1.14-1.46 
Baekerscase Pomalog.y. i.e ee nek ol eurvnoe ns. 1,03!) he PRS is eee coe ete eon LOR anal aes 
Pressman, Belt and Flat Goods (Belt Curer)..... 1,462 (Wis tiie patentee | Se eee een a ae 1.52 1.48-1.65 
Pressman, Moulded Goods (Moulder),........... 1.46 1.21 .83-1.35 1,52 1.21-1.85 
Trimmer and Finisher, Male..................... Lota 1.31 1.02-1.56 98 .85-1,20 
Trimmer and Finisher, Female.................. 1.01 86 .50- .97 1.03 .72-1,27 
Tuber Operator (Extruder Operator; Tubing- 
Maohine Operatbar)iiiscy wees osicd thwitees.. bok 82 1.29 1.22-1.46 1.33 . 1.05-1.62 


(1) This occupation is found in all three divisions of the rubber products industry. 
(?) Includes tennis shoes, lumberman shoes, light shoes, cloth shoes and boots. 
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finishers. In Ontario, women finished. goods 
inspectors received 92 cents an hour and 
calendar operators, $1.56. The average 
rates for comparable occupations again 
were generally higher in Ontario than in 
Quebec, the difference varying from four 
cents for case packers and tuber operators 
to 30 cents for calendar operators. 


The Normal Work Week (Table II) — 
During the past four years, the proportion 
of plant employees on a 5-day week has 
steadily increased until in 1951 almost all 
the workers covered by this survey were 
reported on this schedule. 

The following table shows the trend 
towards the 5-day week between 1948 and 
1951 :— 


The largest group of workers, 51 per cent, 
were reported on a normal work week of 
40 hours in 1951 and the next largest, 37 
per cent, on a 45-hour week. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the overtime rate for work after 
standard daily hours in establishments 
employing 96 per cent of the plant workers. 
For work on Sunday, double time was the 
predominant rate, although time and one- 
half was also quite common. Double time 
was the predominant rate for work on paid 
statutory holidays. Plants employing 87 
per cent of the workers reported this rate. 

Annual Vacation with Pay (Table III). 
—Establishments covered by the Depart- 
ment’s annual survey have, during the past 
four years, reported substantial changes in 
vacation policy. One significant change is 


eligible for, these 


Number i : : 
of Workers Percentage an increase in the proportion of plant 
on5-day of Total Plant workers who could become eligible for a 
Year Week Workers maximum vacation of three weeks after 
1948... 10.786 65-4 15 or 20 years of employment. Also noted 
1949... ery 12.377 82-0 is some reduction in the years of service 
ooo ee 14,628 92-0 Hoauired?) t0.- become 
dgayimeniet Ai" Wis 4g7 98-8 extended vacations. 


The trend towards a 5-day week is 
usually concurrent with a reduction in 
normal weekly hours. This is the case in 


The extent of these changes is illustrated 
in the following table:— 


Percentage of 
Total Workers 


Service 
Requirements 


the rubber products industry, where the 1948 1949 1950 1951 
proportion of non-office employees working Three weeks 17-8 32-8 74-4 80-4 
45 hours or less rose from 63 per cent in After: 15 years.. ap o10254 37-9 mGosa 
1948 to 96 per cent in 1951. 20 years.. 17-8 22°3 36:5 17-0 


TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1951 


Plant Workers 
Canada(‘) Quebec Ontario 
Normal Weekly Hours : 
Plants | Workers | Plants | Workers‘! Plants | W orkers 
See aed as 
Establishments on a 5-day Week 
10(2) 7,939 1 151 8 7,780 
Tal Ui: Se 2 ee BED lan ree 2 1,110 
11 5,838 5 3,848 6) 1,990 
2 Ye sl oe CON Oe ee ee 2: 574 
26 15,467 6 3,999 18 11,454 
| 

ll 8.009 2 221 8 | 7,780 
Bi DRB Ae peace vce on tty 2 1,110 
1 5,859 5 3,869 6 1,990 
5 678 3 104 2 574 
30 15, 662 10 4,194 18 11,454 


(1) Includes 2 establishments with 14 employees in British Columbia. 


(2) One establishment employing 179 workers reported alternate weeks of 5 a 


reported 128 females working a 38-hour week. 


nd 53 days; and one establishment 
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By 1951 all the workers in the rubber 


industry were receiving an initial vacation 


of one week after a year or less of 
employment. 
In Quebec, those workers who could 


become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of three weeks were required to have 20 
years’ service; in Ontario more than 50 


per cent were in establishments which 
required only 15 years’ service. 
Establishments employing more than 


12,000 workers reported closing their plants 
for vacation purposes, generally during the 
summer months. 


Statutory Holidays (Table IV) —Signifi- 
cant changes have taken place since 1948 
in the number of paid statutory holidays. 
The most noticeable change is in the 
proportion of workers being paid for eight 
holidays. In 1948, fewer than one-fifth of 
the plant workers were paid for eight 
holidays while by 1951, this proportion had 
risen to four-fifths. : 

A percentage distribution of plant 
workers according to the number of paid 
statutory holidays is shown for the last 
four years as follows:— 


Number of : 
Percentage Distribution 


Paid Statutory 
Holidays of Employees 

1948 1949 1950 1951 
Fewer than 5.... 24-4  2°4° 13 “5 
haniaicenoreacnc one oie A422" oped; ean 
Gree See 12°2°°16-0 7 10°G 1074 
Fi raat crete 42-4 40°7 10°1- 3°4 
Scere etek: Sees 16-6 18:4 74:0 80-6 


All but a few workers were in plants 
which paid for some or all of the observed 
holidays. The largest group of workers 
was paid for eight holidays; the next 
largest, for six days. In Quebec, about half 
the workers were paid for eight statutory 
holidays and more than two-thirds were 
paid for six or seven days. In Ontario, 
just over 91 per cent of the non-office 
workers were paid for eight holidays. 


Shift Differential—Twenty-three estab- 
lishments reported 2,144 workers on the 
afternoon shift and 2,296 on the night shift. 


All but a few workers received a differ- 
ential for working these shifts. For work 
on the afternoon shift, the differential 
ranged from three to five cents per hour, 
with the 3-cent differential predominating. 
For work on night shift, 1,877 workers were 
paid a differential of five cents. Other 


TABLE II.—_ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


Plant Workers 
Canada(') Quebec Ontario 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirement a3 
Plants | Workers | Plants | Workers | Plants Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay... 20.0.0... 0... ccc ccc cc ceees 30 15, 662 10 4 8 11,454 
Aten Lessthan L:year crack cpa cuaciss adoce thee 3 1°084 2 1088 3 ” 51 
MORPH. ondece 58 26 | 14,570 Ble 3, 181 17} 11,403 
Service not specified... . ae 1 Bile, ececthns ste:s,ail er stwineteze thei pie | Star aPenel sfayet etal rel deans eae 
Maximum Vacation 

wo Weeks: with Pay.o%.:. ccccenae tho dsashe cosets 16 7 B 
Afters ebess than bears. soa: Se anime sc uthknin con os 3 at 1 shots BE cic BSED : apacnouaatee ee 
Di VRALS watch See Arto Men eattasha nares 7 2,884 6 2,315 1 569 

1 

Three Weeks WIG Pay Reason dete esate ate 17 12,590 3 1,841 14 10,749 
ALLSR IE LOINOATS. tones, Mickhdat cn voc sea ee Senn ll 9 O21 tp av card ell cae ries Seater’ ll 9,921 
DOC ars sn med mete iin aed, dae a 6 2,669 3 1,841 3 “828 
Initial Vacation Maintained....................... 3 1563/2 coger Sih taacot 3 136 
One gW ecles 095 Fe Giiserd ian ian sone dae vaso Remo 3 136. chore Nace Pe 3 136 
POUR lee cae ores ORs oats oe ote REN 30 15, 662 10 4,194 18 11,454 


(1) Includes 2 establishments with 14 employees in British Columbia. 
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differentials reported for night shift work 
were four and seven cents per hour and 
five and 15 per cent of the day rate. 


Special Wage Clauses.—Four establish- 
ments employing 1,471 plant workers 
reported that wages were adjusted in 
accordance with changes in the cost-of- 
living index. Also, four establishments 
employing 4,300 plant workers reported 
severance pay, the amount being based on 
the number of years’ service. : 

Provision for minimum call pay of two 
distinct types was reported by plants 
having a total employment of 11,500 plant 
workers. In 15 establishments three or 
four hours’ pay is guaranteed to those for 
whom no work is available upon their 
reporting for duty during the regular 
working schedule. 


Nineteen establishments employing 11,494 
plant workers reported a policy whereby 
employees were paid for a stipulated 
minimum number of hours when called in 
to perform duties outside their regular 
working hours. Of these, seven plants 
employing 3,458 workers reported minimum 
call pay of four hours; six employing 3,400 
workers, three hours; five employing 5,163 
workers, two hours; and a. small number 
of employees were in establishments 
reporting minimum call pay of one hour. 
A few plants which guaranteed two hours’ 
work to employees called in to work out- 
side their regular hours allowed additional 
time with pay for travelling to and from 
work. 


Job Training.—Slightly more than 7,400 
plant workers were employed in seven 
establishments which reported formal train- 
ing in skilled and semi-skilled trades. 
There were 543 employees actually receiv- 
ing either classroom instruction or organ- 
ized “on-the-job” training at the date the 
survey was made. About 205 workers were 
being trained for supervisory work under 
an organized training program. 

Industrial Safety—Facilities for the 
prevention or treatment of accidents or 
iliIness were available to workers in 25 
establishments with a total plant employ- 
ment of 14,800 persons. The types of such 
facilities available to these workers and the 
percentage of employees covered by each 
are as follows:— 


Percentage of Total 
Number Covered 
Worker-supervisor safety 


committees ......-..- 82 
Safety engineer .......-. 65 
Employees’ courses in 

TIESTmeui Clee oie tamer ae 69 
Provision for recurring 

medical examinations. 51 
Full-time nurse .......- 92 
Full-time or part-time 

GOGCOL Meter as -aroiotte 26 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Twenty-eight establishments in the rubber 
products industry reported 4,133 office 
workers at the time of the Department’s 
annual survey in 1951. 


TABLE IV._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1951 


Plant Workers 
Canada(‘) Quebec Ontario 
Number of Statutory Holidays Observed 
“ Mi Plants | Workers | Plants Workers | Plants | Workers 
ek ns ae ee ee PDty 
re eee oats of atetns Seats, bin nets lasoys wile 4 410 1 38 2 366 
(ee es ERS Et Or aie tare et cor een 2 846 2 Pa eee 8 ee, 8 
rag aE eR een cee ei cae OOo 15 9,089 1 492 14 8,597 
ein lathe otal Re cagristc Gino ache 4 2,678 i! 179 2 2,491 
Than me Cre tee eh eats fas ie aiscat DSi ela wletore 5 2,639 5 D GSO Iss cvagearicn ale, <>isbem ito 
ielathers eee. eestor Oe cake eta si ee 30 15, 662 10 4,194 18 11,454 
Number of Statutory Holidays Paid for 
Although not Worked 
IN (a hoe eae te RRS OUeE peas eenace cae 2 Cel tes a VS AS epee 2 85 
(ie SO Ros SOR ole ny a ee eee 4 585 3 CG ag ese ae CO WO RAS : 
(le St Ee Pe Ree o cet IOC non 6 1,624 2 681 3 935 
Fie 2 846 2 S46 bi oaht | eae aes 
Se rte | SRW AWR gp fen, fe hie 1-8 F sims 8 16 12,522 3 2,088 13 10,434 
TEC GLEE San ee eye acts s aS tiered winwsiaraie * 30 15, 662 10 4,194 | 18 11,454 


(1) Includes 2 establishments with 14 employees in British Columbia. 
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The 5-day week was in effect in 25 


establisments employing all but one per. 


cent of the office workers. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the total employees were on a 
normal work week of 374 hours, 12 per cent 
were working between 374 and 40 hours 
and virtually all of the remainder were on 
a 40-hour week. 

All the establishments in the industry 
gave an initial vacation of at least one 
week to their employees. The majority of 
office workers—95 per cent—could become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks in nearly all cases after 15 years’ 


service. These employees also received an 
intermediate vacation of two weeks after a 
shorter period of employment. <A small 
number of workers were in establishments 
which reported a maximum vaeation of 
two weeks and less than one per cent in 
those which did not increase the initial 
vacation period. 

All plants allowed their office staffs at 
least six paid holidays. The predominant 
number was eight, with 15 establishments 
employing 70 per cent of the total office 
workers in the industry paying for this 
number. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, February 1, 1952 

For the second time in three months, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index has dropped, moving down 
0:4 per cent from 191-5 to 190-8 between 
January 2 and February 1. Lower prices 
for foods, clothing and home furnishings 
accounted for the decrease. 

This was the biggest monthly point 
decline in any one month since December, 
1942. 

The food index moved from 250-0 to 
248-1, as further decreases in eggs, beef, 
pork, lard and shortening overbalanced 
increases in butter, cheese and fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

The clothing index decreased from 215:3 
to 213-0, reflecting lower quotations for 
items of men’s woollen apparel and 
women’s nylon hosiery. 

The home furnishings and services group 
receded from 201-1 to 200-1 as decreases 
in furniture, wool blankets and soap out- 
weighed increases in laundry and telephone 
rates. 

Higher prices for electricity and coke in 
some centres advanced the fuel and light 
series from 151-2 to 151-3. The miscel- 
laneous index increased from 145-7 to 
146-5, largely as a result of advances in 
health costs and barbers’ fees. Rents 
were not surveyed during January and the 
index remained unchanged at 144-8. 

From August, 1989, to February, 1952, 
the increase in the total index was 89.3 
per cent. 


Indexes for Nine Regional Centres 

Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional centres moved higher between 
December 1 and January 2, one was 
unchanged and two declined. 
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The index was higher for Saint John, 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, St. John’s 
and Winnipeg; lower for Saskatoon and 
Edmonton; unchanged for Halifax. 

Among group changes, foods were mixed 
—higher prices for dairy products, meats, 
vegetables and fruits overbalanced weak- 


ness in eggs and fats in certain centres. 


At other centres, the drop in eggs was 
sufficient to lower the total food index. 


Fuel costs were higher for St. John’s, 
Saint John, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and 
Edmonton because of increases in coal 
prices. 

Miscellaneous item indexes advanced 
chiefly because of higher charges for 
medicinal supplies, doctors’ fees, dentists’ 
fees and hospital rates. 


Clothing and home furnishings and ser- 
vices changed narrowly while rents, not 
surveyed in January, remained constant. 


Between December 1 and January 2, 


-city cost-of-living point changes were as 


follows: Saint John, -+1:9 to 188-0; 
Toronto, +1:1 to 187-1; Montreal, +0-8 
to 198-1; Vancouver, +0-°8 to 193-6; St. 
John’s, +0°4 to 103-9}; Winnipeg, +0-4 
to 183-7; Saskatoon, —0-2 to 187-0; and 
Edmonton, —0-2 to 183-4. The index for 
Halifax was unchanged at 179-3. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1952 


Dropping for the sixth successive month 
to reach their lowest level in exactly 12 
months, general wholesale prices moved 
downward in January. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics general index number 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
yIndex on the base June, 1951=100. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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of wholesale prices declining to 236°8 
from 237-6, the December figure. The 
index is on the base 1935-39=100. 


The January, 1952, figure, however, was 
4-5 points above the figure for the previous 
January, 232°3. 

The index number for Canadian farm 
product prices was 256-5 as against 260-2 
in December and 251-0 a year earlier. 

Of the eight sub-groups comprising the 
general index number of wholesale prices, 
three advanced and five declined in 
January. The iron products sub-group rose 
from 216-8 to 218-6, non-metallic minerals 


from 171:3 to 173:8, and chemical products 


from 188-0 to 188-8. The vegetable 
products index declined from 221-0 to 
920-2, animal products from 285-8 to 


282-2, textile products from 268-8 to 266-4, 
wood products from 295-2 to 294-6, and 
non-ferrous metals from 183-4 to 180-9. 

The January index number of general 
building materials advanced to 290°8 from 
289-5 in December, and 279-7 a year 
earlier; that for residential building 
materials to 291-6 from 289-1 in December 
and 269-6 in January, 1951. 


Certification Adds 2,000 to CCCL Syndicate 


Nearly 2,000 workers at the Sorel Indus- 
tries, in a second vote held by the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board early in February, 
have joined the Sorel Central Council and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 

The Syndicat national des employées de 
Vindustrie meétallurgique of Sorel was 
certified four days later. ‘This brings to 


5,000 the number of workers in Sorel 
affiliated with the Fédération de la Métal- 
lurgie (CCCL). : 

The Sorel Industries previously had a 
company union. A first vote, held a year 
ago, was not decisive when neither parties 
seeking the favour of the workers obtained 
50 per cent of the votes plus one as 
required by the Quebee Labour Relations 
Board. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January, 1952* 


Fewer man-days were lost in work 
stoppages in January, 1952, than in the 
previous month; but the time loss was 
comparatively high for the time of year. 
A strike of 4,668 street railway employees 
at Toronto, Ont., which lasted 19 days, 
was responsible for 80 per cent of the 
total strike idleness. The demand for 
increased wages and related causes was the 
main issue in 13 of the 15 stoppages in 
existence during the month and caused 
almost all the time loss. Two small 
stoppages arose from suspensions of 
workers. 

Preliminary figures for January, 1952, 
show 15 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 5,749 workers, with a time loss 
of 75,220 man-working days, as compared 
with 19 strikes and lockouts in December, 
1951, with 12,587 workers involved and a 
loss of 117,045 days. In January, 1951, 
there were 17 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 6,253 workers and a loss of 16,763 
days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in January, 1952, was 0-09 
per cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-14 per cent in December, 
1951; and 0-02 per cent in January, 1951. 

Of the 15 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in January, 1952, one was settled in 
favour of the employer, and four were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 10 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph; 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour GAzerre for April, 1951, and in this 
article, are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1951, was 117 and 20 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 137 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress that 
month, 35,900 workers were involved and a 
time loss of 91,000 working days caused. 

Of the 117 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November, nine, 
directly involving 4,500 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 42, 
directly involving 3,800 workers, on other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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2,400 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 17, directly involving 5,700 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 44, directly 
involving 11,900 workers, on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 


Figures for the first quarter of 1951 show 
342 industrial disputes with 119,927 workers 
directly involved. The time loss was 
270,220 man-working days for all workers 
directly and indirectly involved. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates released by the 
United States Bureau of Labor ‘Statistics 
for the year 1951 show 4,650 work stoppages 
resulting from labour-management disputes 
involving about 2,130,000 workers and 
causing a time loss of 22,600,000 man-days. 
Comparable figures for 1950. are 4,843 stop- 
pages with 2,410,000 workers involved and 
a time loss of 38,800,000 days. 


Canadian National Railways Adopts 
New Pension Plan for Employees 


A new pension plan for Canadian 
National Railways was announced March 6, 
by Mr. Donald Gordon, chairman and 
president. 

It will take effect from last January 1, 
and consists of two parts, the first con- 
tinuing the existing plan, liberalized to 
make better provision for present and 
future employees who may become disabled 
and also for early retirement, and the 
second part designed for employees who are 
willing to commit themselves to com- 
pulsory contributions in return for a higher 
pension. 

The first part provides a basic or service 
pension at company expense and a supple- 
mental pension based on joint contributions. 

The employee contributes from one to 10 
per cent of his wages and after 10 years’ 
service the company matches his contribu- 
tions up to five per cent. The amount of 
the supplemental pension is that which the 
joint contributions with compound interest 
will buy. 

Under this part disabled employees who 
have reached the age of 50 and who have 
at least 20 years’ allowable service will be 
permitted to retire on pension. 

If the portion of the pension payable at 
the company’s expense is less than $40 a 
month, the company, by special allowance, 
will increase its portion to $40 until the 
employee is 65. 

If an employee with these age and service 
requirements dies in service, his surviving 
spouse or dependants may be granted half 
the applicable pension, exclusive of the 
special allowance, instead of a refund of 
his contributions. 


Part 2 Provisions 


Those who choose to follow part two of 
the plan must contribute 5 per cent of their 
compensation from January 1, 1935, or from 
the date on which they entered service to 
the date of retirement. 

On reaching age 65 they will receive a 
pension based on their average compensa- 
tion in the last five or 10 years of service, 
whichever is more favourable to the 
employee. 

The percentage will be one per cent for 
éach year’s service up to 20 years; one and 
a quarter per cent for each year during 


the next 10 years; and one and a half 
per cent for each year over 30 years’ 
service. 

On the death of the pensioner, one-half 
the pension will be payable during the 
lifetime of a surviving spouse or for 10 
vears from the date of the employee’s 
retirement, whichever period is the longer. 

Under this part also, disabled employees 
who have attained the age of 50 and who 
have at least 20 years’ allowable service 
will be permitted to retire on pension, and 
if an employee with these age and service 
requirements dies in service the same 
provision applies as in the first part. 

Employees may choose either part of the 
plan, but their decision will be irrevocable. 

Contributions above five per cent of 
compensation made by present employees 
who transfer to Part 2 will be returned. 


Those whose total contributions before 
the date of transfer are less than the 
required amount will be permitted to make 
good the arrears by additional contribu- 
tions or lump sum payments. Pensions 
will be reduced proportionately if arrears 
are not met. 


Though normal retirement age is 65, 
provision is made under both parts for 
early retirement with reduced pensions. 


For each year below the age of 65, one 
additional year of service will be required. 

For example, an employee may retire 
voluntarily at 64 if he has had 21 years’ 
service, 60 if he has had 25 or 55 if he has 
had 30 years. 


“Current” Revision 


Effective July 1, some revision to exist- 
ing pensions will be made so there will be 
substantial equality between the treatment 
of pensioners and employees who will 
retire in the future. 

Pensioners who contributed to the 
pension fund during service will be given 
the option of exchanging their present 
pension contract for a pension computed 
according to Part 2 of the plan and of the 
type it provides. 

Pensioners who did not contribute during 
service will continue to receive the basic 
or service pension to which they are 
entitled under existing rules, as will be the 
ease with non-contributing employees who 
retire hereafter. 
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New Brunswick's Apprentices 


Apprentices enrolled under New Bruns- 
wick’s apprenticeship training program 
increased nearly 30 per cent in 1951 over 
the previous year. Apprentices indentured 
at the close of the year, totalled 628. 

According to a statement of provincial 
Minister of Labour Hon. 8S. E. Mooers, 66 
apprentices completed their training during 
the year and were awarded certificates of 
apprenticeship in their respective trades. 

A feature of the 1951 activities of the 
province’s apprenticeship training branch 
was the development of a large-scale 
training program for linemen, stationary 
engineers and switchboard operators of the 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commis- 
sion. Nearly 250 commission employees, 
mostly linemen, were participating in the 
program at the end of the year. The 


Increased in 195] 


Department of Labour has made available 
a full-time field supervisor to look after 
the details of the program, in co-operation 
with officials of the commission. 

Trades included in the apprenticeship 
program are plumbing, motor vehicle 
repair, carpentry, bricklaying and _ plaster- 
ing, electricity, painting and decorating, 
machine shop, moulding, cabinet-making, 
millwork, millwright and sheet metal. 

Pre-employment courses, owing to their 
success in the two previous years of oper- 
ation, were continued in 1951. 

“One of the contributing factors to the 
growth of the apprenticeship program 
during 1951,” the minister stated, “was the 
continued excellent co-operation which was 
received from employers, labour organiza- 
tions and educational authorities.” 


Selected Publications Received Monthly 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerre. 


List No. 45. 
Arbitration, Industrial 


1. Kagel, Sam. Labor and Commercial 
Arbitration under the California Arbitra- 
tion Statute. Berkeley, University of 
Calfornia, 1951. Pp. 799-829. 

2. Turner-Samuels, Moss. Industrial 
Negotiation and Arbitration, including 
matters relating to Joint workshop. and 
industrial collaboration, and joint consul- 
tation, by M. Turner-Samuels, assisted by 
D. J. Turner-Samuels. London, Solicitors’ 
Law Stationery Society, Limited, 1951. 
Ppa: 


Co-operation 


3. Credit Union League of Saskat- 
chewan. Directors’ Report, 1950. Regina, 
1951. Pp y 26: 
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4. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
operation and Co-operative Development. 
Annual Report of Credit Union Services, 
1950. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
Pp. 48. 

5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Organization and Management of Con- 
sumers’ Co-operatives. Washington, G.P.O., 


1951. Pp. 99. 
Business 

6. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Business Outlook, 1952. 


Murray Shields, discussion leader, Jules 
Backman and others. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 48. 


7. U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Office of Business Economics. 
Business Statistics; statistical supplement 
to the Survey of current business, 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 309. 
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Economic Conditions 


8. Canada. Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada, 1926-1951. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 254. 


9. New York (State). State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca. 
Economic Security, a study of community 


needs and resources by John W. McConnell 
and Robert Risley. Ithaca, Cornell 
University, 1951. Pp. 79. 


10. United Nations. Mission of Tech- 
nical Assistance to Bolivia. Report. New 
York, United Nations, Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, 1951. Pp. 128. 


11. U.S. Economic Co-operation Admin- 


istration. Thirteenth Report to Congress 
for the Quarter ended June 30, 1961. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 156. 
Economic Policy 

12. Chandler, Lester Vernon. The 
Economics of Money and Banking. New 
York, Harper, 1948. Pp. 732. 

13. Fellner, William John. Monetary 
Policies and Full Employment. 2d ed. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1947. 
Pp. 260. 


Education, Vocational 


14. New Zealand. Education Depart- 
ment. Consultative Committee on the 
Technological Examinations. National 
Trades Examinations. Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Technological 
Examinations. Wellington, Government 
Printers, 1948. Pp. 87. 


15. Robitaille, Ludger. Charpente et 
Menuiserie, par Ludger Robitaille et Louis 
A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Canadienne de 
Technologie, 1950. Pp. 333. 


16. Robitaille, Ludger. Chauffage et 
Ventilation, par Ludger Robitaille et Louis 
A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Canadienne de 
Technologie, 1948. Pp. 434. 


17. Robitaille, WLudger. clairage et 
Installations Electriques, par Ludger Robi- 
taille et Louis A. Bélisle. Québec, Société 
Canadienne de Technologie, 1948. Pp. 342. 


18. Robitaille, Ludger. Hygiene et 
Plomberie, par Ludger Robitaille et Louis 
A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Canadienne de 
Technologie, 1947. Pp. 341. 


19. Robitaille, Ludger. Maconnerie, 
Matériaux, Estimation, par Ludger Robi- 
taille et Louis A. Bélisle. Québec, Société 
Canadienne de Technologie, 1949. Pp. 376. 


20. Robitaille, Ludger. Peinture, 
Vitrerie, Isolation, par Ludger Robitaille et 
Louis A. Bélisle. Québec, Société Cana- 
dienne de Technologie, 1949. Pp. 358. 


21. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Dessin de Machines et Lecture des Plans. 
Québec, Bélisle, 1951. Pp. 320. 

22. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 


Ferblanterie, Soudure. Québec, Bélisle, 
1950. Pp. 487. 


23. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Le Manuel du Machiniste, Les Machines- 
Outils. Québec, Bélisle, 1950. Pp. 390. 


24. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Les Outils Manuels d’Ateliers. Québec, 
Bélisle, 1949. Pp. 397. 


25. Société Canadienne de Technologie. 
Réfrigération. Québec, Bélisle, 1950. Pp. 
438. 


Employment Management 


26. American Management Association. 
Organization Planning and Management 
Development. New York, 1951. Pp. 51. 


27. American Management Association. 
Preparing Employees for Retirement, with 
a paper on techniques of agreement in 
human relations. New York, 1951. Pp. 27. 


28. New York (State). State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca. 
Improving the Supervision in Retail Stores. 
A case study of the research and methods 
involved in setting up a supervisory 
development program for a retail food 
market chain by Paul J. Gordon. Confer- 
ence outlines prepared in co-operation with 
S.8. Santmyers. Ithaca, Cornell University, 
1950. Pp. 66. 


29. The Social Responsibility of Manage- 
ment, by Stuart Chase ‘and others. New 
York, School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University, 1950. 1951. 
Pp. 83. 


English Language 


30. Gowers, (Sir) 
ABC of Plain Words. 


Ernest Arthur. 
London, H.M8.0., 


1951. Pp. 146. 
31. Gowers, (Sir) Ernest Arthur. 
Plain Words; a guide to the Use of 


English (by Officials), London, H.MS.O., 
1948. Pp. 90. 


Income 


29 International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth. Income 
and Wealth, series 1. Papers by Richard 
Stone and others. Edited by Erik Lund- 
berg. Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1951. 
Pp. 297. 


33. U.S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Office of Business 
Economics. National Income and Product 
of the United States, 1929-1950, prepared by 


the National Income Division. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 216. 
34. Weintraub, Sidney. Jncome and 


Employment Analysis. New York, Pitman, 
1951. Pp. 239. 
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Labour and Labouring Classes 


35. Adams, Arthur James. 
of the Worshipful Company of Blacksmiths 
from Early Times until the Year 1785 ; being 
selected reproductions from the original 
books of the company, an historical intro- 
duction, and many notes compiled by 
Arthur Adams. London, Sylvan Press, 1951. 
Pp. 207. 

36. International Labour Office. 
General Report for the Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 


Workers. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1951. Pp. 102. 
37. Kerrison, Irvine L. H. Workers’ 


Education at the University Level. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 
195 Deal dae 

38. Pakistan Labour Year Book, 1949/50. 
Karachi, Labour Publications, 1951. 1 vol. 

39. Parker, Reginald. Labor Law: 300 
Questions and Answers. 2d rev. ed. New 
York, Claridge Pub. Corp., 1951. Pp. 130. 

40. Salmond, J. D. New Zealand 
Labour's Pioneering Days; the history of 
the labour movement in N.Z. from 1840 


to 1864. Edited by Desmond Crowley. 
Auckland, Forward Press, 1950. Pp. 153. 

41. Sturmthal, Adolph Fox. Labour 
and World Affairs. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
Pp ve 

42. United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. UE 
Guide to Political Action. New York, 1948. 
Pp. 94. 


Labour Organization 


43. Confédération des 
Catholiques du Canada. Procés-Verbal, 
Trentiéme Session du Congrés de la 
C.T.C.C., Québec, septembre 1951. Quebec, 
1951. Pp. 324. 

44. Institute on the Structure of the 
Labor Market, American University, 
Washington, D.C., 1950. The Impact of 
the Union; eight economic theorists eval- 


Travailleurs 


uate the labor union movement: John 
Maurice Clark and others. Edited by 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1949 
Items 
Jan. Dec Dec. Dec. 
Total Population® «235 6.50::.c cs oe ieee cleus > he OOO lis asiee cer 14,009 13,994 13,707 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force: (2), .4..<s509 6- aun asen ene 000! eet 5,210 + t 

Persons with jobs @).4.-eces fies eat Q00]'s.,..roseietee 5,110 ii 7 
Male(1)i22 200 Es dente cee ee oe 000|(Rieec cence 4,005 it T 
Bemale (2) s3.ngSteertenractoeee Pecos 000] a. teen 1,105 t t 

Paidsworkers (8¥io.s sesmis soot 000): Beare 3,800 t t 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)000].......... 100 t t 

Index of employment (1989=100)................ 180-9 186-6 179-2 170-1 

Tmmigration cal shacincheine s oe oe tactare esl ore INOn) eeeiGn 19, 676 7,061 5,164 
Adult: males 2. saree me sciccs. seen sian Nou Riese , 434 3,044 1,953 

Earnings and Hours— 

‘Total labour income, . 1.412 ccs cewale nen. © $000, 000] Sst. «ccs selbeeattercs 738 645 

Per capita weekly earnings.......2...+-..0.+05- $ 50-45 52.41 46.63 43.71 

Average hourly earnings, mfg.................-. Clan Rone 124-5 107-8 100-0 

Average hours worked per week, mfg............|...-...+5- 41-9 43-1 42-9 

Real weekly earings, mfg..(2): . <<a. ac nemanesefoterae oi einjejere 113-0 112-4 109-9 

National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment (lst of 
TOON. (3) cece. i Sabie aetanclhmite Nlicieaeer 000 266-6 208-0 186-3 220-8 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (8)......... 000 30-0 39-0 43-1 22-5 

Placements, weekly average...........-..... 000 12:8 16-2 15-8 12-5 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month).......... 000 239-0 153-7 124-8 152°3 
Balance in fund 5. 5 sivecls cules ati dane isis $000 000}, te a 773-5 647-8 589-4 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale: (4c 8. fon naceusen: «seein 225-2 198-0 

Cost-ol-living index: (4)\ vice. en ousetioe deen us 171-1 161-5 

Residential building materials(+) 263-3 226-2 

Production— 

Industrial production index(4)..............00.6+ 209-2 186-8 
Mineral production index(‘). . 154-6 138-7 
Manufacturing index(4)................. 219-6 196-5 

Hlectrio power ssc s..vos ese’ alaiose 4,674 4,040 

Construction— 

Gontracts awardad wine. .c.. ccm snies. $000;00010% 5.00 cle 120-5 102-5 121-5 

Dwelling units, started................... (UUU ARS as ner nb eoe 4-1 4-2 

Completed. gen tikes aie eae ene OOO] Fe Ponce clloise vetea's 11-3 6-8 

iinder construction. st ..c0 hee QO0) cis ceae adel. deena 67-8 60-7 

PIGUTON: Beco tes, orate ie seas bea: 000! tons|~..e....9-% 220-5 198-2 172-0 

Steel ingots and castings...............- 000) tons. 27s 296-5 291-2 263-9 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle. ............... 000). Sears. 63-0 94-3 112-7 

hogs... caiwie teed eee OOO) AN tee err 435-8 381-2 521-2 

Blour productions. slicst-setios ost nals 000,000 bbls.)......... t 1-76 1-97 1-65 

INewsprintt®)’ So. Spanier thee cosube sa tent ser OOO.ons|, .. acemere 435-3 430-6 414-9 

Cement producers’ shipments...... 000,000 bbls.|.......... 0-79 0-79 0-76 

‘Automobilesand! trucks. 2.42 oc. eress-sn cose OOO sc ccs cicicralliors dieteretka 0% 30-7 25-9 

(270) (0 Ee ie RCS a cay 000 fine. O79). 15.4 aster alle aemre etree: 382-5 373-2 

Conpetaans. hem nee ee danas pean OOO GODS) i272 sftesssare 22-1 22-8 23-7 

PORU'F actin wews cee car aetamore ee tae QOD tons)... J feenn 15-6 11-7 22-3 

IND To le Seana taan beooncacnvnorte sduene 000 tons}.......... 11:3 10-3 10-8 

FANG oS oR RES Cee ee a ee 000: LONS |irssi.ateenees 29-2 27-2 27°2 

Koall. yea tic cath. Sat Seer eee ee: 000 tons 1, 960 1,725 1,927 1,815 

Crude petroleum.........0.+.00000- 0000000) DbISE|.. sao jenrcallatineaaotde. 2-60 1-78 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(‘)............-|......00-% 294-8 282-4 261-5 

PRSbAM WAGs micas a.cleesi names eee onion ed 1005-7 976-4 854-1 

Imports, excluding gold 273-0 266°3 213-4 

Exports, excluding gold 379-3 289-9 285-5 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000,000)... <2 «1.0! Sereenereio: 5,191 4,553 
Cars loaded, revenue freight................. 000 332-7 314-6 314-2 300-6 
Banking and Finance— 

Gommon'stocks, index(4)../.,..2. 001.0 sae 181-7 177-3 146-3 117-9 

iPreterred stocks, index(4):. i>... :10. ot eumenemuee 161-5 159-5 160-2 150-7 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................ 113-4 112-0 96-7 90°3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000].......... 10,134 9,315 8,396 

Bank loans, current public.............. $000 O00) casccemee 2,901 2,651 2,174 

PRONE YIAUDDLY' st iao1- nw an cce Moser mentee 9p OOOH ir Saseoniall 4,843 4,851 4,422 

Circulating media in hands of public. .. .$000,000|.......... 1,275 1,214 1, 184 

DDG DORLUS cio lates tonalite, Ne cRR A ee ara: $000,000)........... 3,568 3,637 3, 238 


1944 
Dec. 


11,975 
t 


ht 


493 
181 


et 


72-3 
154-8 
t 


13-4 
250-1 


130-6(5) 
118-5 
146-6(5) 
189-8 


2, 163(5) 


Dec. 


1939 


621 
188 


et 


a 


. 102-3 (5) 


119-5 
120-0 
120-4 
2,536 


9-4 


281(5) 
1,089(°) 


% 
Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1951, 1944 and 1939, Dec. 1 for 1950 and 1949. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

_(@) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 3, 1951. Estimates are based on the 1951 census. Previous 

estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable 
with current data. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 

(*) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100 


(8) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39=100. 

(5) Year end figures. R 
(®) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


- Adult Adult Children 
Males Females Under 18 Tota 
AMIS AVETALG aL OZO—24 cries araieiinlets + sis:cie/sleidialsie a sjne'cethe'se alee 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
ANWR A VETASE§ LO LO -20 Jan testora xs, cin b ofateis » © slam 0.0 disivin’s vctiek a olee ase. g 0 tee 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
PARIDAAUEA VET AGO OS0-S ky tices ticle « s:ofetets a cig n'elele-etaje. ov vissnve s aiele ees 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
(AV MU LEA Ver ages, LOGG<O0) cis iiare ssa cetStoviel Ss. 010le\e)eahasayesa ale.al-aiefeislald ove ne 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
ARNUALA VELHO. LOSOHAS core. cidcaik tiated, ota'v er jay4 4 Ooleieiaton Fees tetelcieiena os 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Asmnual- Average, 1048-49 eccrine ote neler nee a eels baie eae wes 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Pete OO 26 55k alccn atl 4 Sola eet Retetaara ee > Sets 5 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— ’ 
Deo We RID BNE tes ales sla Go sucisrasa css. gractiol ala 31 siete piptagelined > «sigan 3,068 2,090 1,672 6,830 
EE AORLRGT ahets Cee yah acme g cea ate Gace cece Wek slaes 6 4 3,044 2,249 , 768 7,061 
1951— 
2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
5,555 3,252 3,051 11,858 
6,678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 
9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
9,759 5,191 4,686 19,636 
9,040 4,343 3,853 17,236 
6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
KIGUIDDY wrenches da sg tess rehahte canes Oh oer oe 11,433 6,161 4,994 22, 
INGWGI DOLMEN tae ent chtieie cin coh ie aivterers Gert ens wisia ve cbetater 11,725 5, 983 4,534 22, 242 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T 
194G— Otel Peed wee clases cs Basins «eae 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1047S otall wate netetes oars a ineh’s's ales 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
OSL bal cctum cca oie letc er ee aia h wnieldisioyp 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949 — Dota yor fs Gerecictanies sa seine yensleln ci 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95, 217 
1950——Rotalauqeudetccs cities danas: eco 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1950 
ING VAIN DOI ee aisc cetevsic nyse mid selene cia vieie'ars 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6,830 
Decearm Dar hen eiee deter ase = 3ORa ec <lbieie 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419: 
316 2,376 6,607 1,665 894 11,858 
303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188; 
455 3,468 11,491 3,070 1,463 20, 254 
328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19, 429 
377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636, 
341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17,236. 
277 3,488 6, 750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
348 6, 553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
ee EE 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled 
Month Farming |and Semi-| Skilled | Clerical | Profes- | Trading | Female | Others Total 
Class Skilled | Workers sional Domestic Workers 
643 966 707 210 124 140° 194 254 3,238 
1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13,659 
2,019 3,878 5,209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
*Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
F Lb M Const ation, Services Supple- 
or | Fishing, ‘ f. Bhan =<eha ks Communi- | (including a ee Total 
"Tracoing & cation, Govern- Thro 
M i g, Storage ment) Oe 
reeds 2 Trade 
1938—Average............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—A verage............. 26 78 iti 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 3 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—January.............. 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
Hebruaryaucvece: ves 46 210 36 158 136 21 607 
42 210 36 160 140 21 609 
40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
45 206 43, 165 144 21 624 
49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
52 214 54 171 148 22 661 
49 217 54 173 149 22 664 
49 216 53 174 149 22 663 
48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
46 213 46 167 151 22 645 
45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
45 215 39 166 148 21 634 
45 217 41 168 148 21 640 
44 218 43 172 149 22 648 
49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
55 230 57 181 160 23 706 
57 232 58 71 157 24 699 
59 241 58 186 159 25 728 
61 244 58 188 160 25 736 
62 247 56 193 161 25 744 
December.......... 60 250 51 190 162 25 738 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) ‘ 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,424,132. 


i=] - 
E 
< 4 e 
= a) 3 3s | a 
= ° 2 ° 3 aQ 
Year and Month z g S: gs : 2 3 5 s 3 3 c g 
oua.| Ss e & n 2 Sa f 
S |taaglazag|za|/o|]6|s] 8] = | ad 


146-5| 137-2] 172-7) 150-9) 163- 
1948—A verage 161-0} 148-4) 174-2) 156-2} 171- 
LOLO SA VOLARO ie rats ercie cialvralsta\clainialeleldice dulce sinies 157-0) 149-0} 165-6) 154-3] 173- 


1947—Average 9 
2 

Ole A VOLH OG erase estes oiniehto Ge adda ae ee ein cals 46 168-0 173-1| 142-5| 169-9] 155- We 168-0 140-8] 188-5) 180-7 
4 
3 


Dec. PLGA is velso igs siatintse sintee OF S1e- ese. °1 159-2) 165-2) 181-6) 163-4) 177- 


Dec. LOS D errors <2) asio seine. civ. Sviapsig)s = 171-4| 163-4) 173-4) 159-1] 176-3] 172-9] 147-3) 185-5) 181-5 

Jan. Se ROO iicvtat Cotas ots! fake elaletolersiaia'e < Ob cs are == b3 - 158-5| 137-1] 169-8] 151-1} 173-3] 167-7] 139-0) 181-7) 172-9 tt 
Feb. : , 150-4] 133-1] 160-4] 146-9] 170-1] 161-0) 126-6) 173-9} 157-1 
March . 143-8] 130-8] 157-4] 145-5) 169-5] 159-0) 126-2) 174-0) 163-2 t 
April ’ 149-9] 132-0] 157-5) 146-2} 169-9] 159-0) 127-3) 175-8) 170-1 b 
May ’ 152-6] 128-5] 153-1] 146-7] 170-3] 160-1] 130-0} 178-1] 174-9 : 
June ’ 167-7| 142-0] 165-1) 152-5] 175-3) 162-5) 142-2] 188-5) 182-1 / 


179-0| 147-0] 180-2] 156-4] 179-6] 171-1] 146-2) 195-6) 186-2 

, 187-0| 150-2] 176-0] 158-3} 180-0] 173-9] 149-2) 200-7} 191-9 if 
PPG isin oa sdaks ota “ebemngo sis Ce eeaeratens wie : 196-9] 151-9] 176-5) 159-4] 182-0] 173-9] 149-9} 201-2) 194-1 { 
CPE peaerod aisle aietenaa ain! ae aa ames 2, = $ 196-9| 152-8] 179-9] 164-0] 185-8] 174-8] 150-4) 197-5) 194-6 
Ualofeteie aie tavarSiafolacs! iatess slate rere rheee ots . 198-9] 152-0] 178-8) 166-0} 187-3] 175-5) 152-1) 196-7} 191-3 
Ptr a adente CO GS nOCE Gee dae bernd 9 195-9] 152-6] 184-1) 167-0} 189-1] 177-9) 150-9] 197-7) 189-6 


Sal 
=] 
= 
< 
th et et et et et tt ht et 


are PRU wired aprile cla eferwralscepstalnle.s =:= atin ane 5° . 184-2) 149-1) 187-5) 162-3) 186-9] 171-2] 144-4) 193-7) 180-4 
‘eb. f 

Mar. Pek OO Mois ter staystss c/a atcha vegd stale sores Simerain al ‘ 160-1] 135-7] 179-0] 161-0) 185-7| 164-3) 133-3) 186-7) 176-9 
April , 152-0] 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165 2) 135-3) 187-0) 181-0 
May ? 161-8] 140-3] 171-7] 163-3] 188-5) 167-5) 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June : 178-1] 149-4| 171-6] 167-9] 191-9] 172-6) 149-8} 202-5) 192-3 


186-9] 149-6] 174-9] 171-0) 194-7| 177-6) 154-6) 208-9) 197-4 
188-7| 155-3) 179-9] 171-6) 193-5) 179-7] 157-5) 218-0) 198-1 
192-4] 157-8) 182-3) 173-2) 194-1) 180-4] 157-8) 219-0) 198-9 
188-6] 158-6] 183-6] 175-3] 195-4] 178-6) 156-9] 214-0) 201-0 
182-6] 158-4] 186-2] 178-0] 193-9] 178-4) 157-7) 211-3) 197-9 
179-9] 155-7| 190-0] 178-6] 194-4] 178-1) 156-7) 210-3) 195-2 


E 
< 
een 


| 
: 
, 
Aah aN ca te UR AE ODUEY 4. sue Cen ‘ 165-3] 142-2] 179-3) 159-9] 185-6) 165-5] 134-9) 186-5) 177-0 
| 
i 
t 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at December 1, 1951) 100-0 0-2 3-6 2-8} 29-8) 42-4 5-21 2-3) 4-6) 9-1 i 


Norw: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. ‘ 
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TABLE C-2.—_KMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing . 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month 7 A iste rn n Wes 
, ,. |Aggregate| Average |Wages and] 7, _ |Aggregate| Average |Wages an 
np ey Weekly |Wagesand) Salaries rset Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
Tt - xi $ 

1939—Average...... et 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—A verage.. : 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average.. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage.. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A verage.. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
Dec. 1, 1948. 172-1 309-9 179-7 42-11 178-5 340-3 190-7 43.46 
Dec. 1, 1949 | 170-1 317-4 186-5 43.71 175-2 346-7 198-0 45.13 
Jan. 1, 1950. 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Feb 1, 1950 158-3 296-4 187-2 43.87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45.15 
March 1, 1950 157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
April 1, 1950. 159-0 303 -8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
May 1, 1950. 159-7 305-8 191-5 44,88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46.03 
June 1, 1850. 166-0 315-3 189-9 44.51 175-3 352-3 201-1 45 .82 
July 1, 1950. 170-8 328-3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Aug. 1, 1950. a 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46.49 
Sept. 1, 1950. Pitt a 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46.19 
Oct Tie 1950 aa ae ea 177-1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47.27 
Nov 1, 1950. 178-1 351-7 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47.90 
Dec 1, 1950.. 179-2 356-3 198-8 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 | 48.51 
Jan. T1051 al ie scape 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. Te. 1951: Se aA 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 | 49.64 
March 1, 1951... -...... 172-3 353 -8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
April Lee 2Q51 Sacer rc 173-3 357°8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May | ee 5) 175-6 367-9 209-8 47.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June 1, 1951.. 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 | 50.90 
July 1, 1951.. 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 | 51.70 
Aug. 1, 1951.. 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept 1, 1951.. 185-4 400-2 216-1 50-66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. 1, 1951.. 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov Paclenl oe 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec Mee LOG Stee ina oe 186-4 415-7 223-3 52.34 189-2 451-8 238-7 54.39 


‘ Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 


ereational services). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Area and Industry 


(a) PROVINCES 


Prince Edward Island................. 
PATCH Par OOO ULAR Siete cis siete ar G20 s pie <itsae'e 
Neer uESTUTIS WLC e viele os deisel sierra piniele 


Alberta......%.- Janggou Ede. iaeence te 
Britiah: Cob Diesen... stent. ones. 


GANADA venerattacierens. ce tonite de 


(b) MerRoPoLITAN AREAS 


QUlebecicaacs terete emia n Ea here elss 
Sherbrooke 
iiree RIVELB iste aes oie teint’ “} 
PUPA ION VLC sis c.sase sores ale ore iaw. 9 
Wi Grihradle ckidw tal sere iat coh nciay<.a ies 3 
Ov yeas lle be aorse Yume se nes oes 
Peterborough 
Oshawa. .....++- 
Niagara Falls.... 
St. Catharines-Welland............... 
VEN rom LOvees ees ARIES, Tew eas spate 
NA ibOnie ae a oto ose eet eens ore ink, 
Brantford...... 
Galt—Preston 
Kitchener-Waterloo................555 


Windsor: tna: peace aloe aise fe rican, 


Regina. ... 
SI PS rates he clay SRD OCR: CORD OCD OCT 
Edmonton.... 
Calgary... << 
Vancouver.......+-+ 

Vinny th elo Oe SO eE OC SOT OO oC 


(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly loggimg)............ 
WATER IND Sees setae sites os aslo elie omins« 
Manufacturing.........-..-...065055 


Wnra ble GU0ds wade wines ee *- 
Non-Durable Goods.....-...-..-- 


Construction..........---.---.+-++-- 


Transportation, storage and com- 
munication...................5-5 


Public utility operation............. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 
Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 
Employment Payrolls 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1| Dec. 1 | Dec. 1| Nov. 1] Dec. 1} Dec. 1 | Nov. 1 | Dee. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
179-9 | 182-6} 195-9 | 348-8 | 356-3 | 343-6 | 38.59 | 38.82 34.90 
155-7 158-4 152-6 321-2 324-7 283-0 44.22 43.95 39.80 
190-0 186-2 184-1 419-1 422-6 364-8 44.71 46.02 40.07 
178-6 178-0 167-0 421-2 414-4 348-8 50.19 49.54 44.45 
194-4 193-9 189-1 431-2 428-8 376-4 54.35 54.18 48.74 
178-1 | 178-4| 177-9] 348-6] 349-0] 313-6} 50.33 | 50.30 45.35 
156-7 157-7 150-9 315-7 315-5 272-8 48 82 48-48 43 .82 
210-3 | 211:3 | 197-7 | 440-3 | 441-6 | 368-9] 53.27 | 53.16 47.45 
195-2 | 197-9 | 189-6 | 430-8 | 433-6 | 362-8 | 57.37 | 56.97 49.76 
186-4 | 186-4 | 179-2 | 415-7 | 413-4 | 356-3) 52.34 | 52.05 46.63 
119-8) | 2100°80).7.008.. 80:95) P2744 eae oe 55.69 
214-6 214-8 195-1 380-6 381-1 301-8 41-53 
176-9 171-3 149-3 341-1 343-3 260-9 41.35 
156-8 158-2 153-2 361-5 357-6 320-9 42.94 
174-0 174-8 169-8 390-8 382-9 355-6 43-58 
176-7 186-3 175-4 449-1 467-0 395-5 50.84 
201-3 SOUT) che Tes 528-8 DiS 8c es ee 50.21 
179-5 178-6 172-7 399-0 392-3 342-3 50.79 
194-4 | 194-6 | 187-6 | 394-4 | 394-5 | 340-5] 47.03 
205-2 2075 1a Se eet 559-9 it ee Ree 57.48 
251-4 pi Sh i] eee a 593-4 685<6 Hie. aeons. 55.86 
271-9 BO BN EM. 682-2 C605) Hee cok 60-58 
239-8 244-0 224-5 614-1 631-4 520-6 62.80 
198-7 197-4 194-5 431-0 426-8 375-6 54.51 
203-6 201-5 198-2 479-7 463-9 416-9 57.12 
206-2 208-3 213-6 544-7 549-0 492-8 54.91 
149-5 tr Ss eee 358-9 Ti ir Wg aoe 49.16 
171-6 178-0 183-5 402-5 418-6 386-5 49 82 
183-3 RSOS Da, race wx 389-1 BLP Cyl pao eoule 63-91 
190-1 192-0 195-3 407-5 409-6 376-2 50.76 
299-9 pt Ey eo ie SA ae 624-6 O1S* Fah 5 a6 67.04 
212-3 211-4 223-5 454-5 449-0 470-9 59.69 
226-0 22652. cutee ale xs 530-4 B14 aoe. 62.42 
238-1 236-0 202-6 538-0 527-9 393-5 57.45 
176-4 174-8 179-2 342-2 339-4 312-1 47.29 
174-3 174-4 172-0 355-0 352-0 309-8 46.13 
198-1 199-5 190-0 399-9 395-7 339-6 44.80 
258-8 259-8 250°4 545-7 552-0 469-9 49.57 
219-0 220-1 202-4 430-5 430-5 355-2 50.74 
203-8 | 203-9} 206-4 | 430-3 | 432-4) 388-0 | 52.92 
925-5 | 226-3 | 213-6] 489-9] 482-9 | 412-7] 52.15 
288-1 | 262-3) 260-5 | 900-4 | 820-3 | 647-5) 54.10) 54.14 43.04 
122-2 | 121-4 | 116-8 | 269-8 | 264-7 | 230-5 | 63.56 | 62.74 56.60 
189-2 | 190-8 | 185-3 | 451-8 | 451-4] 394-6 | 54.39 | 53.89 48.51 
937-5 | 238-4 | 223-1| 573-0 | 569-5 | 478-5 | 58.61 | 58.04 52.07 
157-9 | 160-0] 160-7 | 364-1} 366-0} 333-7 | 50.27) 49.87 45.28 
194-4 | 203-1] 180-4 | 542-3 | 559-0 | 427-0) 52.31 | 51.60 44.53 
185-0 | 186-4 | 173-1 | 359-2 | 360-5 | 309-8) 55.55 | 55.35 51.34 
190:8 | 190-7 | 183-3} 385-9 | 377-9 | 329-6 | 59.67 | 58.47 53.11 
183-7. | 176-7 | 181-8 | 368-3 | 358-1] 328-1] 43.85 | 44.34 39.40 
176-6 | 176-4) 159-6 | 289-9 | 289-6 | 245-9 | 47.73 | 47.72 44.72 
179-7 | 183-2 | 173-4] 358-8} 363-7 | 324-1 | 32.79 | 32.59 30.50 
186-4! 186-4! 179-21 415-7! 413-4! 356-3! 52.34! 52.05 46.63 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportatio 
ee and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non- 


a 
industries as shown in Table C-6. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry 


durable group inc 


-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


n equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
Judes the remaining manufacturing 


ool 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 


to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- ea Durable Manu- ae Durable 

factures oe Goods factures 3 Goods 

no. no. no. ets ets. cts. 

Dec. 1, 46-3 46-9 45-5 70°5 77-9 60-4 
Dec. 1, 44-8 44-9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
Dec. 1, 43-2 43-2 43-2 74°5 81-8 67-6 
Dec. 1, 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78-3 
Dec. 1, 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
Dee. 1, 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
‘Jans, vy 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. 1, 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar.. 1, 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. 1, 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May 1, 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June 1, 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July 1, 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Ang. 4, 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept. 1, 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Octs <i, 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov. 1, 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec. I, 43-1 43-1 43-1 107:8 116-4 99-0 
Pan Vii OGL eis ate patties oof tate 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
OC) ees WS 021s a es Me nese ores sere oe 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Ears 2 1051 5 gene. cclestee eae eee 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
PApr. Le 105h. Jatt. Ge hee peas 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
VEG ome BLO oe a, Mr arteiy ovis steer 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
PUNO esa ODL: OMe Dtea cc vpn ess 3 aera 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
PR Ds a E157 es oe gee Seer 3 2 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Adie ' T1050. Buses seen se sete 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Bent, 82,0 10615553 7.32, 0) eres eee 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110:6 
Ochs 1a l9Sl ces ook. radseee comes 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Now. FL GAOL. a. otccinss cobb + oe crime 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133°3 113-0 
Dec: TPL WLOGL 4...) 03.» detec clesemee ae eee 41-9 42-2 41-6 124°5 134-6 113-6 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 


Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked 


Dec. 1, } Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 


Average Hourly Earnings 


1951 1951 1950 
PTE WLOUNGUANICL S. veie. chet. iar charts Gos eee 44-9 44-3 45-5 
ING COLI Se 1 veaie atta cs) OME fata ophete «oA ote 42-4 42-5 43-0 
ew Brunswick 42-5 43-7 45-3 
43-6 43-3 45-0 
41-2 41-3 42-4 
41-2 41-4 42-8 
41-9 41-1 40-7 

41-0 41-3 42-1 
38-6 38-2 38-7 

42-6 42-3 43 +3 
tO Oh oe ERR noi haw ott Give 020k pepe cd 40-9 40-9 41-6 
ELAM ALON sacs ae ee opera eR IER eitsieisinie:s.ciwlnilcre.omantiont 40°3 39°5 41-1 
WANUSOL Tap mers ee Nee enon or at cso petit act 40-0 39-3 42-0 
Wain iper rh i2. 6 ca eee aR Oe, od CRED Sos SEG 40-6 40-9 42-6 
Vancouver:..3..0.+ VIRGO deals te Saeed Ady 38-1 87-7 37-6 


(in cents) 

Dee. 1, Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 
1951 1951 1950 
121-2 121-6 103-8 
106-7 105-6 91-7 
111-5 110°5 96-8 
112:3 111-1 96-4 
131-3 130-4 114-2 
120-0 119-4 102-7 
123-3 125-4 108-9 
124-4 123 +2 108-1 
153°3 150°5 129-1 
117-0 115-1 100-8 
129-9 129-3 112-5 
144-4 142-0 124-8 
146-7 145-8 142-1 
118-6 118-2 101-8 
150-8 149-4 126-6 


TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


1950 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings ages 
Industry Dec. 1] Nov.1) Dec. 1] Dec. 1) Nov.1) Dec. 1] Dec. 1; Nov.1; Dec. 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 
jae ; 
no. | no. | no cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ 
ran es fee oi vie pic Ae adc wivtnves Genie Mee ele aie onc clatetn'e 44-2} 43-5] 43-9] 139-3] 138-3] 124-8} 61-57) 60-16 
BEST) TAIN Eso oi0.s civ Us Uilele sin aoe edes tees cv encod vee 44-8] 43-7] 45-2!) 141-7] 140-4] 125-2) 63-48] 61.35 
a NeE 2 Fas Hs CEN oie cual Se Seto oe cow Dan Hg. vie os oSoi's 46-5| 45-7] 46-4] 125-7] 124-6] 115-7) 58.45) 56.94 
EGE ANORAL TS bale is os vee tele sscwdadackde rcs omedent 43-6] 42-3] 44-1] 154-1] 152-9] 134-7] 67-19] 64.68 
Bee 6 NG alee cc's seth culate e'ars elu me Mboddle we cine pole gam 42-1] 41-7} 40-9] 142-9] 142-7] 132-0) 60.16) 59.51 
Coal Nersiinsss, 10 Se WeigIace, vio wile Nit aiwiera(seiviatalnicisio7™sis\pieie/s\» Soins 41-6} 41-2] 40-2) 138-7] 188-7} 130-5} 57.70) 57.14 
Oil and natural gas... ......seeecceeccescecsceroeees 44-3] 48-3] 44-1] 158-2] 157-1] 138-0} 70.08) 68.02 
Non-metal .... cic cccccccscccvdvcccscccnnscsececcsvescs 46-5] 47-1] 46-1] 121-7] 120-9] 107-1] 56.59) 56.94 
Mamuifacttring. ........0ccscccscccccccccscseccsacccees 41-9] 41-8] 43-1] 124-5] 123-5) 107-8) 52.17) 51.62 
Food and beverages.........-++esees TA The ciet se icees 42-6] 42-7] 43-0] 104-2] 102-8} 93-6) 44.39) 43.90 
Meat products. ........ccrseceesceeeeceescceeeeerees 41-5] 41-9] 41-8] 136-1] 135-7) 117-7] 56.48) 56.86 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38-5] 38-9] 41-4] 83-6] 84-1) 74-7] 32.19) 32.71 
Grain mill products.........----seeeeseeeerecereeees 45-6| 45-2) 45-9] 115-7] 115-8} 102-2) 52.76) 52.34 
Bread and other bakery products.......--++-++eee0 44-3] 44-6] 44-7] 94-9] 94-0} 85-3) 42.04) 41.92 
Distilled and malt liquors......... Me cic ke sien ose 42-3) 41-8] 42-9] 126-0] 124-2] 111-6] 53.30} 51.92 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......+..++-eeeeeeeeees 41-2] 41-5] 41-6] 116-5) 125-9] 100-0) 48.00) 52.25 
Rubber products..........--+++- Esa matitaien.e ecm y ad 40-0} 41-6] 42-7| 133-2] 131-9} 111-9] 53.28) 54.87 
Leather products. ......--.-sccerececececerescsererees 38-4] 37-1] 40-6] 88-8] 88-7] 81-3} 34.10) 32.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).......-.-+.-+e+e0ees 37-5| 35-4] 39-2) 85-3) 85-2) 78-2) 31.99) 30.16 
Textile products (except clothing).......-+...+++s++-+5 40-8} 40-0] 44-3} 100-8] 100-4] 91-1] 41.13) 40.16 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.........+.+++++ 37-5) 37-1) 43-5] 100-4] 101-2) 95-8) 37.65) 37.55 
Woollen goods.........c.esececeeeseeererecnsreeeere 43-7] 42-8] 43-8] 96-8] 95-5) 86-2) 42.30) 40.87 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles........--..+eeeeeecees 43-9] 42-5] 47-0} 105-0] 104-3] 90-8) 46.10) 44.33 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... eS, Se icon 36-9| 36-8] 39-8] 89-1] 89-3] 80-5} 32.88] 32.86 
Men's Clothing, .. 2... 0000 ccvcccccccesecosaccsesces 35-4] 34-9] 39-8] 85-7] 86-5] 79-3) 30.34) 30.19 
Women’s clothing...........- signed sats KITES Coen nnae 34-8] 34-8! 36-0] 90-9] 91-4) 81-7] 31.63) 31.81 
Knit 2000S. ......cccccescccvccccsccesdeccscececene 39-6| 39-9] 42-2] 90-7) 90-3) 79-4) 35.92) 36.03 
*Wood products. ..........seeeeeceeeeeeeececeeeeeeenes 42-2] 42-2] 42-3] 112-9] 112-4] 99-7] 47.64) 47.43 
Saw and planing mills..........--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 41-3] 41-1] 41-2] 122-0] 120-9] 106-2) 50.39) 49.69 
MPNIEM LEG, Hic cs cisiar elec ciei cies noVsrs sig Cafein mis ale wie cleTe eb axe 43-4| 43-3] 44-2] 101-2] 100-9] 92-3] 43.92) 43.69 
Other wood products.........sesecercreeeececeeenes 44.2] 43-6] 43-6] 95-0) 94-5) 85-4] 41.99} 41.20 
Paper products. .........scececcecccccsereceeeereeeces 46-7| 46-7] 47-8] 139-1] 137-7| 116-8} 64.96) 64.31 
Pulp and paper mills.........c2ceeeesceecseeeceesees 48-0} 48-0] 49-5] 148-8] 147-1] 125-4] 71.42) 70.61 
Other paper products. .........see-sseeeeee "| 42-6] 42-6! 43-5] 106-8] 106-2} 93-0) 45.50) 45.24 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. _.| 40-4] 40-4] 40-9] 137-4] 186-4) 125-7) 55.51) 55.11 
*Iron and steel products..........++++++-+: ‘| 42-6] 42-4] 43-2] 139-5] 138-1] 119-9] 59.43] 58.55 
Agricultural implements. ..........+++-++++ "| 40-1] 38-9} 40-0) 155-7] 151-5) 131-5) 62.44) 58.93 
Fabricated and structural steel.........-...-. "| 44-3] 44-6] 43-5) 141-0] 141-4] 122-4] 62.46) 63.06 
Hardware and tools. ;......sseecene denis cens 43-2| 42-9] 43-7| 127-2] 124-7] 105-6} 54.95) 53.50 
Heating and cooking appliances. ........-..e-eereee 40-1] 40-2] 43-7] 121-2} 121-0] 110-4} 48.60) 48.64 
Tron CastingS......cccecccscccecccscesncccscccccetece 42-6| 43-0] 45-5) 136-4) 135-7) 122-2) 58.11) 58.35 
Machinery mfg...........seeeceescececeseceereeeees 44-8] 44-1] 44-5] 131-7] 131-3} 113-7) 59.00) 57.90 
Primary iron and steel..........+sseeeeesereeeeecens 41-8] 41-7] 41-8] 153-3} 151-8) 131-7} 64.08) 63.30 
Sheet metal products. .........-.eee ese ee creer eeeeee 41-0] 41-2} 42-9] 131-4] 130-0] 111-2) 53.87) 53.56 
*Transportation equipment. ......-...eeeee eee eee eeees 41-2| 41-7] 42-8] 141-1] 140-1] 125-8) 58.13) 58.42 
Aircraft and parts’s.: .o.-sscaccccticcnsavcecerbasaves 44.5| 45-3] 46-1] 140-8] 134-3] 121-2] 62-66) 60.84 
Motor vehicles... 2.2... cece ccc vccccccesecetcccsens 38-3} 40-2] 41-6] 149-6] 149-8] 145-3] 57.30) 60.22 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........++++++ ...| 41-3] 41-1] 42-6] 145-5} 146-4] 126-8] 60.09) 60.17 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............-- 40-1] 40-5) 43-3] 140-2) 139-2] 116-7] 56.22) 56.38 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .........---0eee reece sees 43-8} 43-5] 41-8] 132-5] 132-1] 114-3) 58.04) 57.46 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ........+-seeeeeeeeee cree 41-7| 41-7] 43-8] 138-6] 137-8] 115-1) 57.80} 57.46 
Aluminum products..........2.s:eeeee eee e ree eeeees 42-8] 41-7] 44-0] 129-3] 126-2) 107-6} 55.34] 52.63 
Brass and copper productS........seeeeeeeerereeeees 42-7| 43-1] 43-4] 127-9] 127-2] 111-4] 54.61) 54.82 
Smelting and refining............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereee 41-1] 41-1] 43-8] 153-5] 153-7] 124-1] 63.09) 63.17 
*Plectrical apparatus and supplies...........+++e+seeee> 42-4) 41-5] 41-9] 135-3] 134-6] 117-6] 57.37] 55.86 
Heavy electrical machinery.......-.-.-s+eeeeeeeeees 41-4| 41-3] 41-6] 154-6] 155-3} 184-2) 64.00) 64.14 
*Non-metallic mineral products......... Se nnGeaeanhionee 45-0} 44-9] 45-8] 124-7) 123-3} 106-9} 56.12) 55.36 
Clay products. .........seeccecccccscccvcccerecsters 45-3] 45-7) 45-6] 116-5] 116-4] 102-3] 52.77} 53.19 
Glass and glass products..... Be ear atitctils siloneaees 45-2} 45.7| 47-3] 122-3] 120-6] 104-7] 55.28) 55.11 
Products of petroleum and coal,.......-2++-eeeeeeeeee 41-2} 41-4) 41-1] 161-4] 163-0] 138-0} 66.50] 67.48 
Chemical products... .........eseeeeesecseceeenreenees 42-7| 42-8) 43-5] 125-1] 124-7] 107-5] 53.42) 53.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.........- 41-7| 41-9] 41-8] 101-4] 100-2} 90-2) 42.28) 41.98 
Acids, alkalis and salts............eseeeeeeeeeeereee 43-7| 43-3] 45-3] 142-3} 142-2) 120-4] 62.19) 61.57 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.........--.+- 42-1] 42-0] 42-9] 100-9] 99-1) 91-2) 42.48} 41.62 
Durable goods....... Ssatane us yee, 42-2) 42-1] 43-1] 134-6] 133-3] 116-4] 56.80) 56.12 
Non-durable goods.........- tha ‘are 41-6] 41-5) 43-1] 113-6] 113-0} 99-0] 47.26) 46.90 
Construction... .........0...> Peles ots MEAL + = 41-4) 41-5] 40-1] 125-3} 123-9} 109-5} 51.87) 51.42 
Buildings and structures...........++ Mae slaa.ci8s ‘| 41-21 40-7] 40-1! 136-0] 134-9] 117-5} 56.03] 54.90 
Highways, bridges and street construction..........- 41-4] 42-7] 39-8] 98-7] 98-1} 89-8) 40.86) 41.89 
Electric and motor transportation........-..+.++sse+55 45-2| 45-4) 45-6] 121-5) 120-5} 109-0) 54.92) 54-71 
Service....... Bae veces Selden Pits tccctarsies cesiessasee 42-6| 42-4] 42-7| 71-2) 71-2) 67-6) 30.33} 30.19 
Hotels and restaurants............0.eeeeeeeeeeereeee 43-7| 43-3] 43-5! 70-5] 70-7) 66-8) 30.81) 30.61 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............- 41-1} 41-0] 41-5] 69-3] 69-1] 66-3] 28-48} 28-33 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 


Branch, Department of Labour. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


peg < r 
ours verage Average 
Date Worked Hourly Weekly Average a eae 
per Earnings Earnings Weekly Livine Weekly 
Week Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945..... she ataec seteaae 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947.......... 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthly Average 1948 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950..................: 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
Week Preceding: | 
PHecemtveru 1900" cet dee eee 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January 12095 bee 5 ees 43 -0* 109-0 46 .87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February 1, 1951. : 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March 1, 1951.. 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April 1 heh US a, 42-4* 112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May 1 a ths} ae CANIS 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June 1 U05) So et nae cee 41-9 115-9 48 56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July LSUOGL; Modes ters ie atta 41-7 118-4 49 33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August FADS! ety ai cblte, apateonee ee 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
Beptéemberi) 195120 a sare oer 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October D1 GSUA TR Grea. aereetes a ee es 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
November 1, 1951 Ba Pe I: A 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
December: 1,- 19520). ye S85. ho eee Paw ae wsalern, grates | feta al! opaeh cose alll hateverstaie che rataet] What eeeatea ets Sue eters at eat Steet teeta enna ret 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100) 


__* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 h 


$47.60. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


ours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male 
Date Nearest: 
February 54,136 30,078 84,214 188, 140 
February 39,908 32,793 72,701 155,965 
February 18,171 16,007 34,178 142,783 
February 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 
February 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 
February 1 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 
March 1 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 
April 1 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 
May 1 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,309 
June 1 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 
July 1 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 
August 1 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 
September 1 43,519 15, 966 59,485 79,619 
October 1 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 
INowems bers Poeleb lie Sse ahd eae to. 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 
ecombere te: 106Ls <i: .00; 220%. ; 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 
January REL OD mrrn tar eens 22,229 7,735 29,964 196, 528 
PSDYUAL Yue Ls VIODE ACA tase 14, 957 8, 736 23, 693 275, 814 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Female 


45,563 
37,140 
43,951 
51,909 
74,557 


Total 


233, 703 
193, 105 
186, 734 
256, 806 
375, 596 


300, 046 
296, 697 
290,276 
217,510 
151,061 
139,770 
129, 967 
_ 127,128 
130,978 
155, 508 
207,996 


266, 581 
362, 825 


id 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 27, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Change From 


Industry ; 
Male Female Total Nov. 29, Dec. 28, 
1951 1950 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 347 137 484 — $347 + 88 
ROGgIn gn ikesea Se «xls = pice eismp ciples Ash foto sinew arse : 10,117 il 10,128 — 4,665 — 3,701 
Pulpwood........ ce eStore eco: ae 8,945 9 8,954 — 4,058 — 2,242 
Tee A. ie eee OO ee 1,087 2 1,089 — 589 — 1,495 
OCHOnUG RING. dake caix 204 Mi pile Ox wears ete eke as 1} see epee 85 - 18 + 36 
725 24 749 | — 218 + 350 
AD Biilecene ols.«)< 426 | — 29 +) 8h 
ROME CCI ais, So. asi cae F Peels bs ata iors a 55 2 57 - 19 _ 22 
LAMM RA. TERR ia ieee aes five, ole es tains sata 47 2 49 — 146 _ 48 
NCIC eee on Sef S hc tie Os aacantle 450 Coe Coe eee OY Neher stots eto 2 — 28 - 55 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals 91 4 95 + 6 + 75 
Prospecting and oil producing..................00..55- 77 16 93 _ 2 + 19 
Mantifacturing 2 .005).0-4. 440 bbs c.< oe nee oct Sa GREE 3,529 1,393 4,922 ~ 1,095 — 897 
Pood and kindred products... <cmickees ces ccc nye tle ses 212 107 319 ee LIS ieraeetete chee 
SRGNTUES FA DDATEI, UC. 14. ele bic tie vctarsile fie w nye dias ghey sis 192 787 979 - 55 — 226 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 444 28 472 — 204 _ 41 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 190 84 274 - 25 _ 35 
Chemicals and allied products............ 154 50 204 — 211 — 64 
Products of petroleum and coal......... 26 8 34 + 17 + 16 
PUD Oet PLOUUCIS ects fava oye coe cate = " Seen ae eis 24 21 AGN vanasterersaierae — 52 
eather BUCiprOguCtenc. satiate < vaset sss foe veils, Cee 39 69 108 — 23 — i? 
Stone, clay and glass products.................000e-0-s 50 18 68 + 12 - 16 
Tron and steel.and products. ...... 2022s. cceceenaeess ; 769 31 800 — 128 + 349 
Non-ferrous metals and products............0.0000.0005 133 30 163 + 12 = 72 
MEQOUIDGE aE. avs.chs cleo) alto eae tec LORIE RID cin ola S-re Majndseiaia,S 572 35 607 _ 17 ran oe 
Electrical equipment and products.................. 108 56 164 _ 85 — 260 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 616 69 685 — 270 — 601 
Car TEC (a8 CR eee: Reco e Se ero Ses Meee ae 1,979 46 2,025 — 308 + 862 
Transportation and storage....................00000 0005: 1,316 78 1,394 + 682 + 644 
Communications and other public utilities......... ae 168 221 389 - 83 -- vet 
Ly gti Ue Pn Sens gS nee REOaee Sob ce Settee Bone ee 1,266 965 2,231 — 1,408 833 
ViWetol OSTA oe Be ei at Bbc a GU Ee OTE 10 GRRE eee 434 237 671 = 61 — 201 
Retail. acas- eh setae ce ECE 1a ae eC Cee EEE 832 728 1,560 — 1,347 632 
Finance. insurance, real estate............0...........5.. 709 429 1,138 re 31 — 444 
Berule@a etre tee ett co eaies Sac ee a eaas bene. A 2,073 4,438 6,511 — 1,584 — 402 
Pubic... 2 ookse a oy aah he os ee aie Bem into ae! 1,051 371 1,422 — 1,155 +. 205 
iD yore ER el a Rh pS ete OIE Ce BPI REE 62 2,056 2,118 — 143 — 428 
BGP RONALD, 5s 0 so-~ occ stench Se aent eS 1k A a A i 579 1, 780° 2,359 — 162 - 32 
CDS (Cog ee Oe REI, SG Bee ye re 381 231 612 — 124 — 147 
US TU SYRCEURRETACS ree oe Sol toc vias as emmace | 22,229 7,742 29,971 — 9,057 — 4,404 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 27, 1951(') 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers. ... 
Clerical workersh... .ccws costed wanacty. a 
ales workers: occ ccncass utp etoren se tree 
Personal and domestic service workers. .. 
BOAR EI ei. oc rctiote s Cie scre ne sete vo -sete ete 
Agriculture and fishing.................- 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products.......... 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 
Leather and products............... 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Motal working ists c.ccessteesesies asin 
WMleotricaleares .-antisccweins hacaisieas 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... 
MFING 2. he case ialects dnisig wc meres 
Wonstructlony cee: soccer em ae 


Transportation (except seamen) 


Communications and public utility. . 
Trade and service........0...ss5005 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 
POrMEN 4h: Sapows choc 4 see os eee 


Woskilled workers. 2.35 scscehiees eooen ee 


Food and tobacco... ....ccs.cecseces 
Lumber and lumber products....... 
Metalworking ).osc:i.. vere wendeieee 
MONSETUCHION is easy ccas anne ooien sala 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


. Live Applications for 
Unfilled Vacancies Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

967 439 1,406 3,761 853 4,614 
1,299 2,100 3,399 6,532 11,595 18,127 
1,081 430 1,511 3,547 5, 733 9, 280 
518 3,559 4,077 14,371 11,412 25,783 
38 UP ncahee dans 38 3,181 39 3,220 
295 297 1,649 1,049 2,698 
15,435 978 16,413 80,971 22,699 103,670 
22 30 52 1,290 912 2,202 
90 745 835 4,423 14,528 18,951 
10; 071) 5-03 ceeress 10,071 7,305 209 7,514 
36 5 41 694 415 1,109 
26 57 83 1,519 1,192 2 LE 
a A hasayccacamsieretatels 7 332 62 394 
1,762 14 1,776 7,285 830 8,115 
81 12 93 976 958 1,934 
Al ts. seer slane 41 798 146 944 
SOG worse dace eee 396 G30 24. aces Neen 639 
GAG Ws. ialigeeen sx 946 29,851 4 29,855 
736 8 744 9,781 37 9,818 
ee Nas dickae arta eeeete 22 324 1 325 
114 69 183 1,976 1,278 3,249 
945 18 963 8,979 1,797 10,776 

35 4 39 1,819 241 0 
105 16 121 2,980 94 3,074 
2,596 228 2,824 82,517 16,670 99,187 
31 42 73 2,254 3,589 5, 843 
193 4 197 5,517 365 5,882 
22 7 29 3,874 624 4,498 
GAG ut Thee Ghee 446 16,199 1 16, 200 
1,904 175 2,079 54,673 12,091 66, 764 
22,229 7,736 29,965 196,529 70,050 266,579 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1951 


Agriculture, fishing, trapping.......... 
Logging OPEN Wal henwis ba one ened ata 
BANGLA eer rae oelei aw oetee Vitae wie Sates oie ore 
MANIA CONTING 5 acct: vkialest sréreinaicece cee 

Food and kindred products........ 

Textiles, apparel, etc.............. 
finished lumber products 
Pulp and paper products and printing 
Chemicals and allied products..... 


Lumber an 


Products of petroleum and coal 


Rubber products..............0. 
Leather and products............. 
Stone, clay and glass products..... 
Iron and steel and products........ 
Non-ferrous metals and products 

IM A GIENENG vas eaters cc cicis/eies.« 
Electrical equipment and products 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 
COnsirucmOntre sacs > teeters tesestearss 
Transportation and storage............ 
aang corm and other public utilities 
TAOS BA ae renclcctene eer tisisie ot estasio's 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Industry 
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Vacancies 


Weekly Average 


Notified Referrals | Placements 
314 293 257 
1,639 1,258 1,001 
206 234 177 
2,672 2,740 2,092 
319 364 263 
454 473 352 
398 388 346 
245 267 195 
137 110 74 
21 26 14 
34 39 28 
109 121 85 
76 71 |* 56 
135 145 108 
101 91 73 
238 228 168 
91 106 58 
314 311 272 
1,767 1,747 1,433 
1,442 1,318 1,058 
199 220 181 
2,241 2,639 1,912 
7 259 135 
8,354 © 10,178 7,970 
19,071 20,886 16,216 


TABLE;,D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR | 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 24, 1952 { 

‘ 

I 

{ 

4 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


t 
Vacancies Applicants ye 
Regis- Unplaced My 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at I 
during end of end of to ————————————_| end of | Jan. 24, i 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1952 { 
ees ae ri 2, Ci eek |.) oh fee? Lene oe My 
Newfoundland............... 509 179 3,016 535 381 31 4,449 8,703 } 
Glorner Brookes «ais dele «006 81 16 268 14 6 1 495 1,038 fi 
(Seige Lg 2 a a ee DAs Ae aba cataite ce vl sies'c auc ees 372 859 i 
Sitsohn esa. ete. ceet 428 163 2,484 521 375 30 | 3,582 | 6,806 i 
Prince Edward Island....... 542 152 1,381 621 207 281 1,714 2,499 i 
Charlottetown.............. 242 143 712 237 160 45 1,069 1,537 
Summerside................. 300 9 669 384 47 236 645 962 | 
‘ 
Nova Scotia...........50-.0008 3,001 949 8,688 3,774 1,686 1,384 11,871 16,416 i 
MATL GSU tacts vic release © 04 BL tl: See 221 53 29 15 498 633 4 
i 61 15 400 72 45 3 627 876 ' 
1,739 696 3,020 2, 253 890 1,018 2,631 3, 664 
12 6 162 11 3 378 693 t 
66 80 511 51 9 7 943 1,616 i 
10 4 168 ll 7 2 291 372 j 
330 31 1,292 416 254 75 1,553 1,954 \ 
NS? Nik bas a 4 166 23 TS) SPNSO SSS... 3 9 318 \ 
575 93 1,733 734 322 250 2,752 3,514 ; 
at 22 492 106 69 5 722 878 
52 2 523 44 40 2 1,157 1,898 
3,043 1,509 6,826 2,767 1,543 845 9,527 12,869 
103 66 661 119 38 51 855 1,475 
Gampbellton.... .slecsiesseuss 344 211 479 224 83 115 654 853 
Edmundston uke aucleceatand =. 214 7 425 217 110 84 425 639 
163 498 260 155 74 460 705 
64 197 147 92 6 261 431 
653 2,082 965 496 358 3,015 4,488 
20 553 157 88 49 738 921 
240 1,236 533 380 79 2,058 1,736 
14 278 82 55 18 449 834 
55 167 33 OY Deere Sei ches 251 280 
16 250 30 17 11 352 507° 
13,883 56,705 18,371 11,712 80,222 102,002 
74 217 117 111 365 416 
10 317 54 31 541 773 
116 314 101 75 461 685 
98 219 32 19 266 347 
102 441 565 50 423 814 
637 561 172 133 474 586 
605 154 102 86 92 125 
30 679 138 63 1,619 2,014 
ll 278 5 5 676 70: 
617 154 50 23 219 525 
15 827 243 153 1,617 1,716 
389 1,288 337 262 1,821 2,366 
94 1,057 590 465 1, 229 1,645 
55 515 262 125 540 838 
22 233 68 50 413 566 
43 637 61 19 855 1,242 
1,707 663 142 398 292 
167 1,189 216 180 1,538 1,996 
687 290 175 82 352 
65 660 252 238 466 511 
354 93 45 34 129 165 
26 716 102 6 1,164 905 
f 2,269 22,877 7,804 5,102 31,142 40,765 
New Richmond............. 20 164 319 133 319 658 
ort Alredh a. cccteec.tan 85 43 449 38 36 530 551 
Quebec 2a oie eSeeter acc =3 1,319 1,035 6,566 1,903 759 9,393 11,735 
MAMOUS Met lcis tae eet tints 43 744 57 85 809 1,236 
Riviere du Loup............. 284 157 693 249 109 924 1,413 
PRODGRVAUS ie csoccas tries sce d 18 317 67 38 31 71 143 
ROVE AIM wince ot eee vie leiet 201 96 395 205 119 418 * 622 
Ste. Mr cathe SR Ba See 132 45 264 111 127 308 ° 479 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 23 6 383 21 17 535 796 ; 
Ste. Therese............ es | 111 28 674 103 90 950 1,337 
St. Georges de Beauce. 197 253 540 238 155 760 6 
St. Hyacinthe. 187 85 760 243 177 1,425 1,744 
St. Jean..... 259 82 649 344 162 907 1,070 
St. Jerome s.c.s:. i. 187 31 987 200 | 128 2,078 1,404 
St. Joseph d’Alma,.......... 572 217 488 427 483 275 500 7 
Shawinigan Falls............ 264 1,096 1,342 309 224 5 2,252 2,598 
BHEEDLOOKE tesa tee ose s+ co 598 153 1,669 643 328 144 2,544 3,378 
CPR ARSCROCE io MISS ae 91 490 847 88 58 3 1,274 1,457 
ro Mines...) 45- 6-10). - 
ee ines. 187 32 795 244 131 44 870 994 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 24, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies 
Office Reported} Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Quebec—Concluded 
Three Rivers. si <c0s.s sce 379 94 
Val a’ Orcviniecauite cence 278 433 
Malley fields. a Abate ceoese 122 41 
WiGtOri@ Vill. cease slc/ee:s.- 10 133 48 
29,707 7,186 
146 42 
269 42 
149 74 
BracebridgZes. cece ates os ieirsre 103 22 
Brampton 66 9 
Brantford 466 82 
101 33 
3 3 
217 45 
154 3 
121 45 
283 25 
53 77 
115 18 
335 84 
Wal Gr eci eich hea Woenns are 157 68 
KSANANO GUE. fs cates Seroe clo = he 67 1 
Goderich 43 27 
Guelphegice..ccnnwecunpe esis 132 41 
Hamiiton 1,285 419 
Hawkesbury. 2. cisc.0s0c see 107 145 
ANGOLAGLS cai. ala: s ete aiaeicte oi ota 321 22 
Sntskasing so vnc smwelen es 393 280 
HLONOLA Sch s oeels Seo space 118 39 
FSI GSCON Hosea sks latiolds cists 618 120 
Kirkland Lake... oven 262 98 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 457 93 
LOAMMNCtON ci. beck wens we 61 13 
MOEA Y= Seley s sis vile lees <d 60 17 
EASTOWEL ci ae «svn Bele ae onecevatsye 10 12 
PSO Olle cheers tare cto cet es tre 9% 962 503 
Midland 59 11 
PMADANGO coc seca coeinwalee a eat 0 Dee 
New Toronto. vi.cceie one s0/oens 295 55 
Niagara, Walls .ic..c% tss.cerane 324 44 
North Bayi. aperitee= a cees 485 56 
Orillia ng Te iiccti seme scone 166 12 
Oshawa sce u: cane tees 281 49 
Ottawa.... aN 2,292 647 
Wwoen Sound: 7.6 cosiee.feaet- 169 25 
PATTY, HOU Csi5.s a ie dete te ls UPI [ae tere 
Remi brolkkas.. «cack ah eee 204 147 
Or Glin s cares cise’ Ciera? anise 75 34 
Peterborough? ....5... sa-<00s+ > 153 18 
PIGLON See A tecvansiantr sss 17 1 
org Arthuriis.cbanckepein 609 267 
Port: Colborne). is diamss.s's 35 17 
ROB COUUs 1 ccc aia nw ainsi one 87 11 
VERO W coins « s0.si0 iced inw oo va 118 13 
St. Catharines .............. 375 64 
REP UROMAS. <i:s.osis'alete siete cise 305 94 
i 168 53 
88 
27 
28 
18 
22 
1 
170 
174 
2,143 
17 
11 
1 
38 
ee 202 
Windsor.... «8 748 79 
Weddstock (isi sca nes oi 98 47 


Regis- 
tered 
end of 
period 


1,915 
365 
841 
746 


76,667 
216 
528 
436 


Referred 
to 


vacancies | Regular 


358 


Applicants 


Placements 


Casual 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


3,647 

270 
1,643 
1,326 


87,904 
231 


Unplaced 
as at 
Jan. 24, 
1952 


263 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT JANUARY 24, 1952—Concluded 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced | as at 
during end of end of to ————_—_—————| endof | Jan. 24, 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 
Manitoba 3,537 1,820 12,238 4,625 2,799 1,365 15,025 17,587 
349 192 697 319 218 35 740 995 
119 100 350 90 61 8 435 583 
90 77 119 86 73 il 95 130 
76 41 362 80 59 3 502 732 
WEROVPAS. © cans tein nae neeeeds 85 151 83 55 68 1 57 71 
INV LEDD IDOE vic-cizfa x's Ws e'sie's's'ya'eie 6 2,818 1,259 10,627 3,995 2,320 1,307 13,196 15,076 
Saskatchewan................ 2,797 824 6,499 2,775 1,694 515 7,230 10,523 
PStOvans: da cit casas end cere 63 8 155 83 3 2 170 234 
Moa JAW. tl nae ceeteece ce 376 117 750 378 255 38 664 1,052 
North Battleford............ 96 41 275 89 72 4 403 651 
PrincevAlberhoacices caste neae'< 191 75 589 170 94 30 916 1,179 
OMIT G Socio Ad o1asn oF Rae 0 sce ere 1,034 165 2,166 941 633 243 1,859 2,639 
DAGKRLOOU. ccc cine cnceacsecices 705 183 1,502 815 389 185 1,873 2,628 
Switt Currents .ccecicisncscce 74 42 287 89 BOL Weare cals 390 713 
Teachers’ Office (a)......... 43 77 7 28 LO pai 4 5 
Wey DUI: sedereccsnae brit 87 47 165 59 53 2 181 259 
Yorkton 128 69 603 123 7 ll 770 1,163 
Alberta............ 5,381 1,815 10,928 6,022 3,801 959 10,232 14,644 
SIR IEINOLO a sateiscalvicieirsiajence-s siete 73 156 97 Ae meee CAD tS os 156 226 
EOSIGULY (Sted onents 5. ae ctird ox 1,701 458 3,645 2,023 956 484 3,747 4,985 
Drumholler.%..cc.eccscee ee 77 ll 129 74 Pb NS ety eee 151 196 
HOH CIE. cae fats 0 cles wars nent 2,665 693 5, 208 2,963 1,918 435 4,427 6,310 
SON ts He nty eeistns ciel on 21 <Ta15 213 277 286 Do Wecicrc eee 66 85 
Meth DVidgG:se.cccaecccesetes 249 166 987 354 271 31 1,047 1,839 
Medicine Hats. 65.0 sc5.0 113 38 322 139 83 5 427 562 
LOG LIORE | riviz ccd s.b ake /elas 127 61 254 140 101 4 201 412 
ellowlinifecss <0 cs 0h. cess 32 19 9 3 Shien h mates 10 29 
British Columbia............ 9,456 1,808 29,597 10,159 4,877 3,193 40,401 56,272 
Chilliwack 2d, ce sustesin elec. » 140 6 1,303 193 88 74 1,705 2,596 
WOdrtenay... «cae cabin nis ac 83 56 863 81 58 21 918 1,513 
ra N roo Gaia casaiesinsas acc 33 7 238 48 29 1 306 566 
Dawson Creek.............. 191 36 244 169 (iol (Peete ee 116 154 
PUUMGAM avs teaec tee kins distes we 109 13 597 136 92 8 627 1,465 
WestyMlOOPS acter clears reste aie ains 78 31 344 77 Dien hoses poets 411 705 
Kelowtiicds. co crcanneve neds 133 9 617 126 106 20 1,146 1, 266 
INGMRIINIG: Ferae veisie wd decsscces 240 14 988 248 103 115 1,138 2,433 
SOMONE Te sate e's Stare aise w € Rinse ence 97 13 624 106 56 35 677 iP al 
New Westminster Sue 764 40 3,908 847 227 535 6,147 7,904 
Penticton -fecstuits cesedntca 127 7 966 132 33 89 1,319 1,720 
Wort Albernig.. cect cvaeset as 142 7 548 164 107 27 568 899 
MOTINOS GOOTRO. Le misssivesnietese'« 566 85 810 531 466 13 609 706 
DYING VUPOL Gin co a oes osaincies 150 57 345 159 120) vi tear konwle 646 924 
Princeton, a 47 1 145 53 GUS Ne esd ee eee 106 168 
i 6. 44 362 65 26 11 492 741 
5,369 1,114 14,124 5, 868 2,263 2,082 19,932 26,502 
34 5 602 144 88 37 89: 1,371 
876 203 1,861 939 662 124 2,525 3,397 
112 50 108 73 75 1 120 121 
76,284 30,125 212,545 83,545 50,153 14,711 268,575 351,543 
51,854 22,295 161,758 55,021 34,826 10,354 197,775 266,325 
24, 430 7,830 50, 787 28,524 15,327 4,357 70, 800 85, 218 


(a) Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


BY 


1941-1951 
Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
TLE ah ala SORE ae SARS > TONER oes er eR 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
OED oes ees, a A, cet. Bh 1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
IG) SEAR AAR Sa ROMs eed aeace ne eaae 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1 QA SNe. Sire oy ok Re Rah esas ers-n 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
YE on aE AA CRC ACO an. 7 n oe eee 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
eRe OP a AS Be a eoonige Sart eee eels 1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
1997 Shen = 7.taoroe Rickoaa tation sh Bie ors 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LOGS Soetee eek ee elie ete sicccnee eteais =e 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1940 Fore fee er tt tiga victace es 1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684, 179 
LOR ee OR oh Cees aetna tear ws 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
{054-52 weeks) ayect wh leeds oe seece,.% 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of December, 1951 


Number 
P Re one a Aaa Numb 
rovince enefit Number umber 
in Last Com- of Days papal 
Week of the) mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid es 
$ 
Newronndland os criecccume testo seer entire nis Weert tite hae 1,463 777 22,544 60,312 
Prince, Edward Island :..3.5.262c0s 204. .cthee oe ata ee eee 752 430 11,605 26)526 
Nova Scotia ncit co vives re oe aise opehtareteredebca ake Seay fal I ath oS 6,496 3, 600 113, 258 291,939 
Ne wi Bruns wiCk se oiidhoch acd « selena vias poeteb a araeteraatiers Neer ee oe 5,702 2,852 80, 756 210,324 
Ge bags. wise. fo wi esm torre cane wie tee tustiocaduree ge ta: aa taaTets ate eg nee ea 47,212 27,587 870,981 2,135,981 
ONG AIO «5st stage Sars aida alcloro ecarauntaninare Meee orale aia che aise A etc aera 51,429 28,271 884, 853 2,298,245 
Mianittobaiy ins ccicc marae do Weel tare these ims ateiataye omNGM prelle wecreyen term ioe tela trie ated 8,572 4,894 152,412 395,571 
Saskatchewan. aes icntesccmtcatetins dec cei saicenc eee ee mea tee isons 3, 685 2,438 61,179 159, 448 
DAT Berta So cieapeua a rcisete aiaanieiv’s aarele,misiare Aveke, oe elaler enn ageanoeiele aieene tea 5,255 3,348 93,961 253, 404 
Bribes le C Olu Dis va waiccctvrsioss.aran tell aio\ecdhe a bie ate esate eet cers eae ene ees 21,703 13,542 389, 438 1,091, 444 
Total, Canada, Lee. LO5LG Sires. tecters aissetate /teieceioss7aivele seorahaisia retest 152, 269 87,739 2,680, 987 6,923,194 
Total Canada Novi l9bliccn. cites ciretmslerelatestelenie actbertetenteree 97,511 67,861 | 2,033,423 5, 107, 466 
Motel pO anaae i Wes 1 O60 sites clermetroneioetreiees Meet ee eieiai elias 101,918 69,870 | 2,192,851 5,308,818 


* Week containing last day of the month, 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 


DECEMBER 31, 


1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days 2 73 days 
ees Site : 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex ToraL bas Haas glue eae days ay 

Newioun din dy s.:5 & Sasa cisevaisinulotoeuiateve wat 3, 634 1,276 402 637 718 318 283 
EO ete Rv, eee tise Baniens sue, AIR RAS 3,545 1,260 396 621 698 308 262 
WeMinlen cn .c lentitia chads Corea 89 16 6 16 20 10 21 
Prince Edward Island... 0020s «seule veces 1,394 461 182 294 280 90 87 
IVI EG tors ath acc, avancrifeuac se bayantel ais 1,178 412 166 259 228 66 7 
HEMI ALe Aah ca catedaiteinore an aaisetenen omaieiek 216 49 16 35 52 24 40 
INiowa ti COUIa. ci cutie «coat. anhere hooters oma cmice oe 10,976 3,221 1,386 2,101 2,115 912 1,241 
WIIG MS densehrcn cat Geecc Hoenn harhtate 9,443 2,804 1, 250 1,899 1,808 767 915 
TREC ECS estan Oiemorortenee tome crema 1,533 417 136 202 307 145 326 

NWS CHIE CIAO Cece nae aacu nats tated: 9,990 2,789 1,278 2,110 2,260 673 87 
BEAGLES tenet icisicia anion oo take cam IAT 8,113 2,330 Vail 1,815 1,862 484 571, 

BG MNRA rete Soy ictens, dia Ae aes eetean 1,877 459 167 295 467 189 300 

RD ORC Cra tetteta ta ncsi ie alain auc trata Palme cers tacos 94,611 24, 256 13,148 19,436 17,492 9.458 10,821 
LEAS a a a ee i en 65. 270 18,157 9,614 14,100 11,446 5,754 6.199 
erialrePal nyt soenrecaeeao tease 29,341 6,099 3,534 5,336 6,046 3,704 4,622 
NE ATAO terete deters,» Ws tie Se ols aiclog, nielstemieiee 100, 224 37,239 14,012 16,925 16,367 6,701 8,980 
72,172 28, 783 10,316 12,292 11,319 4,145 5,217 

28,052 8,456 3,696 4,533 5,048 2,556 3, 763 

13,158 3,638 1,766 2,456 2,891 1,005 1,402 

9,618 2,724 1,296 1,928 2,217 638 815 

3,540 914 470 528 674 367 587 

6,066 1,867 817 1,310 1,345 317 410 

5,015 1,533 706 1,158 1,141 216 261 

1,051 334 111 152 204 101 149 

9,240 2,774 1,411 1,867 1,763 677 | 748 

7,582 2,350 1,184 1,597 1,449 487 515 

1,658 424 227 270 314 190 233 

38,526 11,351 6,303 7,539 7,399 2,944 2,990 

31, 721 9,901 5,486 6, 245 5, 833 2,142 2,114 

6,805 1,450 817 1,294 1,566 802 876 

TT OPAL ch Fe cateeite ie MODINE eS ech Le CS Ss 8 287,819! 88,872 40,705 54,675 52, 639 23,095 27,833 
bo) Peer ae eee ee oe Oe 213,657 70,254 31,525 42,014 37,941 15,007 16,916 

FO MALD srourecha ee ate eer aeteh ae ctebovale es 74,162 18,618 9,180 12,661 14, 698 8,088 10, 917 


1 Includes 8,184 supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


“= 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
’ pending from previous months) 
Province 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

Newfoundland...:.:........+-s.-+0% 2,524 2,239 285 1,949 1,269 680 1,189 
Prince Edward Island............-.-- ar 955 679 276 727 558 169 414 
NTO AISGOLIA SL Ric ie ttn ec csc ar stein aeons 6,679 4,745 1,934 5,340 4,123 1217 2,597 
New Brunswick............--seseeeeereeee: 5,651 4,110 1,541 4,614 3,552 1,062 2,077 
Clie bee hae ein enamels «ne asic siewisldesissomrene 53,020 36, 128 16,892 43,485 35, 265 8,220 19,813 
RRSTIO™ Cae elas hk ce vieninle Se guanine we aie’ 61,482 43,367 18,115 52,908 41,813 11,095 23,594 
IM AnITODA tose rake: dec ace anne seemven se 8,577 6,098 2,479 7,249 5,335 1,914 2,350 
Saskatchewan..........6.-.2-eee eee e creer 4,313 3,297 1,016 3, 660 2,655 1,005 1,432 
PAU ORES OMe rte niin cle ole real: v'oss.0 0x aumleleleseremiess 6, 166 4,404 1,762 5,331 4,181 1,150 2,229 
British Columbia........----.2+se+eeeeeee> 25, 673 15,367 10,306 22,956 17,886 5,070 6,984 
Total Canada, Dec., 1951..........--+-- 175,040!| 120,434 54,606 | 148,219 | 116,637 31,582 62,679 
Total Canada, Nov., 1951............-- 122, 603 83,853 38,750 | 107,835 86,105 21,730 35,858 
Total Canada, Dec., 1950...........+-+- 134, 218 89,836 44,382 | 111,405 84,956 26,449 49,436 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 11,462. ? In addition, 11,333 revised claims were adjudicated. Of 
these, 1,021 were special requests not granted, and 773 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,537 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B:S. 


Month of Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, |November, | December, 
1951) 1951 19502 
Claims Disallowed— 
ROR UD OMe ee eee atest iolos aero artnet sty r aic cele s skiseisis 7a 2 ones 19,7134 10,553 16,983 
Supplementary Benefit... .....c0-0i-sese re verer ste Paes eee tee see ertmetseces SQL at ce ete sien 3,018 
Claimants Disqualified— 
Notineimployed seach stice ele tee bien enc aha piel aineiecie sive le eas eae e's 4,388 3,997 3,651 
Not capable of and not available for work..........+---+++eseeers ’ 983 1,051 816 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.........---.++se2geeesercrte ee 1,580 243 154 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to WOE Ka foes sales aiats 616 799 646 
Discharged for misconduct..........-:ssseeereese eres tten reteset ae 644 721 611 
Voluntarily left employment without WIS CAUSE) noe © oa naieete ieiete ow nis Sitimpare sie 4,639 5,092 4,280 
MLSE RGRSONS 2-4 cre fhalnooe ae Soler amram lenin sping cieeree ainiatsieg  irieteinir Sr 1,991 2,388 3,560 
GW Th - orc Ora c aeRO aac EAE DAGON COd SCONE BONO COME OND OM Caen ae 38,471 24,844 33,719 


1 Includes 2,712 revised claims, disqualified. 


2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. ; ‘ : : ; 
3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 
4 Of these, 15,165 were considered for supplementary benefit. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 

LZ IN poyeanles eke: Coa ase poeuentn a agbO teu ne paar aunt se ca taal 2,745,000 2,654,700 90,300 

IDET nT enor shone o CMR eOOn co UO OE ORR ARRROOnOG St niie Cao CONG 2,797,000 2,672,200 124, 800 
Gr TeV ARAL Y Aaa rit Re eee aa ele He la are mie eisino Pelnleise see aise es 2,811,000 2,620,900 190, 1002 
TWP Wig ee do ad sarap 20005 20 dee OD rg Eee S270 aera vata 2,817,000 2,569,400 247, 6002 
TUNG a. oy See Gene obs eb oo Ai URE CUO Oe at SOD CTE Sata 2,812,000 2,568, 200 243, 8002 
Aira eee Ren erties SBC oieigiesnais chen oir Tec Sig ri aains oor oss 2,814,000 2,587,500 226, 5002 

HERES, avo pieaajbio.beok ears lo efi Ch gO wscr ae AU aca ona oss aaa 2,758,000 2,621,200 136,800 

Ti epee cca bgpind rite Sl SIO OSC ce Rae a aes i a 2,776,000 2,687,100 88,900 

Wil Sao n yoo tte eOaetor ont QUE THe SEADOO Sour 2. Mn aaa 2,823,000 2,736,500 86,500 
INSTT odioyod no alo Ube SAG SSCB GE SUD uC riascis S20 Ce ic aeaay 2,832,000 2,748,100 83,900 
Banton bon emee mer et ia eet iste cinieaste/s voleis tele nye Hines civic nts 2,840,000 2,759, 100 80, 900 

(ee Bok. ye? obs loon ule BODO a1 ES TAI ca Rar as Oe ae 2,858,000 2,774,900 83,100 

ipa ae GO Sly Canad sae cif CC One aii aaa lial 2,867,000 2,767,200 99,800 


1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7,_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
DECEMBER, 1951 ‘ 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


OS eae 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
JANUAL Yenc arcs ccivicen ce c|icsawaens 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 |100,304 126,649 | 182,053 172, 269 
February....-.se-e.-e0s- 663 | 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76.723 93,463 | 109,282 109, 709 


Ae ncnue 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 109, 764 
eae 2'925 | 3,953 | 6,463 | 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 48,963 | 58,141 80,028 75,242 
sige caveats 2,799 | 2,027 | 4,654 | 8,825 | 34,777 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 56,430 
“cee aber 4,629 | 1,772} 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 51,284 58,233 

Paietsteldie:s 69 2,668 | 1,087 | 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 43,929 58,981 

interne kh nicte 1,855 | 1,370 | 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17, 281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,545 57,926 

Guablete lee iais 1,118 | 1,013 | 38,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 42,229 62,456 

2 des evichiniaew ee’ css 1,058 | 1,475 | 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 38,104 | 69,349 62, 243 82,902 
November........--+++++ 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 42,385 | 66,426 |114,888 93,016 122, 603 
December.........--+++- 3'337 | 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 105,939 |139,406 | 134,218 175,040 


TOtal Sec civcevececess 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 |296,391 |488,667 |442, 854 649,090 |933,832 |1,050,979 | 1,141,555 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, DECEMBER, 1951? 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
en ee an 


Initial Claims Only 
Not 
Province @inims Entitled to Benefit A hae to 
. enefit 
Considered Class 12 Class 12 
red 
Newfoundland.........5.--.+-seeee 277 30 61 63 
Prince Edward Island............- 109 16 16 18 
INGwa Scotia. ti meractss a ste also nie 691 187 147 174 
New Brunswick..........--+-++++: f 585 131 163 157 
Quebec. .......cceeeeeerceeseceees 4,058 922 842 1,181 
OnPariOl nats costo es csesae eet cok « 4,413 904 901 1,139 
MADItODS.« fosac thaws cc ces ceeeete 1,260 474 333 381 
Saskatchewan..........++-sseeeeees 501 94 159 186 
MARES foc ch. sy ae Ce Feiecnin eee ese vie'ne'e © 542 130 132 174 
British Columbia.........-.--0eeeeee re eeee 2,720 774 612 759 
Total December, 1951 15, 156% 3, 662 3,366 4,177 
Total December, 1950 12,213 2,611 2,620 3,266 


1 See explanatory note on p. 320. ‘ 
2 For 1950, and additional 18 claimants were entitled under classes 3 and 4, 


3 There were, in addition, 9 renewal claims, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- |—-- = r 
age Retail 
Increase Bust ane Sat eee, 
—— since : : Furnish- | Miscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent aoe Clothing ines and | !aneous (Com- 
1939 igh Services modities 
only) 
1914.. 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
FRED ge Bie te ee RTA) (tea 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
MOSS very. As crete || edeusiexoeerats 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 
OSB Bee ror plore! craseteyfiace oes re 101-5 |. 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
RDS eee erccceiste se tees 18-6 119-5 | 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1946-.% <2. 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
AOA Tchr. ere 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
TOES Meet no, as 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1949) Oe. 59-8 160-8 203 -0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
DARUAT Yio eterno -oare 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February.......... 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March. 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
PADIe cao 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
May. 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JUNO... 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
BREST ee ae oN ofthe eeinins= 60-8 162-1 207 -2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
PAUORGE YS «ocx cise arse, 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
WCTODOEr sn. nuh oo 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186°5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-+7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132:7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137°5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
August eae 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140:8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octobernnc’ ern. tf 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 ~ 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
78:3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
74 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
OGEODED Wen. es ees 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November....... F 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December,......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150:8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
January Saat a Cee arce.8 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
MODITSTY.. «oc se nsieres 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
y 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF J 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
ANUARY, 1952 


Total | Home 
. , - : Furnish- | Miscel- 
January Dec. January Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
2, 1951 1, 1951 2, 1951 Services 
See TOnH Se NGA cates ae cess oc 103-5 103-9 106-1 101-2 107-0 105-7 101-4 101-2 
Halifax...... Chay: 160-2 179-3 179-3 242-1 124-9 144-5 229-6 184-1 136-8 
Saint John... 3... 168-4 186-1 188-0 241-7 126-1 139-8 236-7 194-0 152-0 
Montreal.........-. 1272 8ain ome 198-1 268-8 147-4 145-0 201-4 206-4 140-0 
SR OLONUO ceinste om « clan 168-6 186-0 187-1 239-1 149-6 172-5 215-8 195-3 144-7 
Winnipeg..-...-...- 167-8 183-3 183-7 248-7 132-9 128-2 211-8 204-7 139-5 
Saskatoon...-...»-- 170-2 187-2 187-0 249-8 132-3 151-7 223-5 | 207-7 134-0 
Edmonton..<....... 166-0 183-6 183-4 254-2 124-0 121-8 224-6 194-1 140-2 
Vancouver........-- 172-6 192-8 193-6 259-2 131-9 169-2 227-7 194-6 147-5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


etual levels of living costs as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951= 


100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Price 
+ re Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan Dec. Jan. 
Commodities Per | 4941 | 1946 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 ae 
Beef, sirloin steak.........-.++++-++++5 lb. 120-7 154-8 251-3 251-6 313-7 378-1 381-3 107-2 
Beef, round steak........-.---++-s+05> lb. 125-7 167-9 280-2 281-0 349-4 422-2 425-5 101-7 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........-.- lb. 125-5 174:3 281-7 283-5 348-6 413-7 417-2 96-1 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed. .... lb. 132-7 | 162-3 | 301-3 | 300-6 | 391-3 481-4 | 485-7 78-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless..........--+++> lb. 136-7 168-3 333-9 338-3 444-1 559-1 562-0 76-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless........-.-+-: lb. 139-3 174-0 | 311-8 | 316-6 | 381-8 | 490-7 494-7 85-9 
Lamb, leg roast..........e2ceeeeeecens lb. 109-9 | 152-8 | 238-7 | 251-1] 285-0 332-3 | 337-9 96-5 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut.......---+- lb. 125-3 143-8 | 228-5 | 227-7 | 247-5 | 239-9 242-9 64-4 
Pork. fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 143-4 | 256-2 | 288-3 | 274-8 | 273-7 283-2 53-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 142-5 231-4 227-0 214-9 221-3 215-2 81-4 
Lard, pure, package........-------++++ lb. 151-3 | 159-6 | 323-7 | 200-0 | 254-0 251-3 | 238-8 26-6 
Shortening, package........-.--+++-+> lb. 134-7 | 137-5 | 281-3 | 214-6 | 241-0 250-0 | 243-8 35°3 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, cartons......-- doz. 156-4 | 181-3 | 200-8 | 143-9 | 197-4 242-8 | 189-7 59-3 
5 CTU Us, *¢ operetta IPP RNER noe tei qt. 111-0 95-4 | 161-5 | 166-1 | 174-3} 189-0 190-8 20-8 
Butter, creamery, prints..........---- lb. 140-5 | 148-0 | 267-4 | 239-9 | 236-3 261-3 | 264-9 72-1 
Cheese, plain, mild, }1b........--.+++- pkg. 174-6 | 165-4 | 229-7} 226-0] 233-5 257-3 | 259-6 34-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......--- lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 152-4 | 165-1] 177-6 191-8 | 191-8 12-2 
Flour, all purpose........---.+eseseeee lb. 127-3 | 124-2} 187-9 | 221-2 | 224-2 | 230-2 230-2 7:7 
Rolled Oats, package..........-+++++5 lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 153-6 | 161-5 | 190-2 197-7 | 199-2 13-2 
Gorn Flakes, 8 02.02.0000. 0s ncecenes pkg. 101-1 | 100-0 | 162-0 | 163-0 | 171-7 190-0 | 191-1 17-8 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s........--+0+5+> tin 129-9 | 137-7] 221-7] 182-1] 195-3 269-7'| 279-9 30-1 
Pens, 20 OBi0.ssccc es dole nese sg ences tin 117-5 | 121-7) 150-0} 147-5] 149-3 165-7 | 167-3 21-4 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0Z........+-+> tin 128-3 132-7 | 186-7 | 176y1 173-9 | 185-6 | 189-2 20-9 
Beans; ArY.csecccse cence eset eutn ene se: lb. 129-4 | 133-3 | 278-4 | 249-0 | 267-2 301-4 | 299-3 14-9 
Onions, cooking..........++0+s+0e0e08: lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 124-5 | 169-4 | 119-0 168-1 | 185-1 9-8 
Potatoes, No. I, table............++++- 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 141-3 150-9 124-0 244-5 269-0 60-5 
Prunes, bulk or in bag... .......+++5+5 lb. 115-8 | 120-2 | 178-9 | 197-4 | 229-4 252-0 | 250-3 28-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag......- lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 127-8 | 128-5 143-3 175-9 176-5 26-6 
Oranges, California......--.-+-++++++> doz. 132-5 154-3 125-3 137-7 158-7 143-4 147-8 40-8 
Bemus ete bois cease cb cteldar ses 3doz.| 111-3 | 148-6 139-1 | 169-8 | 169-2| 178-4 | 179-0 29-2 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0Z.......-.--+++-> jar 111-3 115-1 150-4 145-5 162-1 167-7 167-7 29-5 
Peaches, 15 02.....-.+--0eceeeeee rete tin 101-5 | 106-1 | 146-2 | 140-6 | 146-8 155-3 | 155-3 23-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z.......-.+++> jar 118-3 | 128-9 | 145-8 | 140-7 | 148-9 159-1 | 159-1 21-7 
Corn Syrup. 2 Ib.... 1.00. cee ere re eee tin 138-0 | 157-7 | 185-7] 176-9 | 188-7 207-7 | 208-3 36-1 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... Ib. 132-3 | 132-3 | 150-8 | 158-5 | 191-7 204-2 | 204-2 13-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 134-9 | 155-6 | 163-5 | 198-1 213-6 | 213-6 13-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in Lot ee lb. 141-6 131-7 186°7 250-9 299°6 314-4 314-7 108-6 
Tea, black, }1b.....6....0.-+0eseee eee pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 174-5 | 177-2 | 182-0 186-5 | 186-5 54-2 


* Description and Units of Sale Apply to Januar 


y 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef . Pork 
re D ; Eel 
3 «t 38 
»_ = 
5 8 eh | 3 = 
o oOo q 2 z eos | 4a : 
Locality 8s] 35 8 =f Q $a = qa 
~ - = 2 a o 3 a 8 ° 5 — be 
4 ad Ripe | Set eS = 2 Son |} Zs] ofa 
$ Fi s a a 2 re a} 38 ome 
>. e's a = HS ~~: a. 2. ac S4 om 
aS ao | Sc ae | ws rata [eee re YO | PREP RG Hee aT 
Ss | Bs | oe | $8! a] ae! ae| de | de | 8 
ae a| 2 Se 2 Sa. E 2 ° i 
ale | eben aoe é | ea 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— a 
1=Bti- Job was disieite Geese s ate ce eens 121-5 CU a ear GNC rere beeper fp oe 82-1] 78-1 84-0 
P.E.1.— a a a 
2—Chariottetown! .. fic gijecressleacles 107-5 | 95-0} 85-5 | 73:5] 67-0 60-8 | 55-0 
Nova Scotia— a a e 
B= Halifax cctasc ss sacregine eslaaaercets 118-1 | 106-3 | 96-6] 79-6] 81-4 91-1] 67-5] 51-9 83-6 
a a 
ASV ANOY , sacecicicie siviere sipitielsineve ecatsteiats 110-6 | 102-0 | 90-0 79-8 78-1 86-3 67-7 52-8 87-6 
New Brunswick— a - 
G=—=Monoton sans. chasveraee cabinet 108-7 99°5 93-7 77+2 74-9 65-0 53-3 78-2 
a a 
6—Saint: John... opens Goi ee aeotls devote 111-0 | 100-1 92-2 76°3 77-1 91-5 67-9 56-9 87-7 
Quebec— a 3 
P= CDIGCOULLIN ya -y~.5 ecclesia otis eraser 130-7 | 123-3 78-3 | 70-2 107-0 | 64-6 | 58-7 85-9 
a 
S—Montreal 5.2% - cco vihenienteeiettoot ere 116-1 | 109-7 | 100-4 | 77-9} 75-4] 86-9] 96-8 | 62-5] 53-9 77-1 
a 
G— Quebec's. cee -iloncn ae tiene cortmaiee 111-0 | 107-0 | 90-3] 71-8 | 68-9 | 90-6] 96-8} 57-0} 48-5 75-1 
d0—Shoerbrookes, sxitrjjestepicieles visti ote 108-6 | 106-6 | 94-2} 73-4] 72-6| 88-4] 95-2 | 64-2] 52-8 82-6 
a 
MI SSOLEL ah rcs te svicolae Roce ates came 107-8 | 105-0 94-5 75-4 65-0 60-7 51-9 79-4 
a 
N2—DPhree Rivers Ja..55 exescerces cee 121-0 | 106-3 87-8 70+2 64°5 60-3 61-5 82-7 
Ontario— 
i5—Cormwall,, <a. deh-castaltheesccant 93-8 | 94-7 | 96-0 | 75-38] 77-3 62-6 | 56-3 76-1 
a a a 
14—Fort) Williamyatiesccekss ve sewasce 105-2 | 101-0 94-3 81-0 81-2 63-8 4 80-1 
a 
TG—Eamiilton, of asctis sa Bandas cbiee 107-2 | 103-2 | 100-2 | 82-9} 80-7] 84-2] 97-4] 67-2] 49-0 77-3 
a 
ETON GoM i/,s's.0de eiaeieeieelcet sit 105-1 | 103-0 | 97-1] 82-9} 79-4 96-7 | 65-9 yh: 79-4 
a 
d7— North Bay... §2.i<c.0 aust eben siete 101-0 | 100-3 | 96:4} 79:2] 76-7 95:7 | 66-7} 55-0 80-7 
AS—OCEAWA Tc pais Suldedis comPiceieine «bala 110-7 | 105-8 | 101-6 84-8 80:2 95-2 63-9 51-3 74-8 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................. 106-6 | 105-4 | 90-3 | 81-0} 82-8 66-6 ph: 77-1 
A= SUG DULY. a)si ascites s Anew eae 97-9 | 96:9 | 89-8] 77-2] 78-3 63-8 | 58-4 74-5 
i= Timmings,.. teas. hoe eater eae 106-0 | 103-7 | 96-3] 81-1] 79-3] 88-2] 96-8] 62-7] 52-2] 980-5 
Pate OLONUOs oiae Cee ania a PeeC coun ee. 106-5 | 100-9 | 102-5 83-6 79-4 93-1 65-9 47-8 76:5 
a 
We WINGSORS, «6 scrioreecan gen nga sees 101-1 97-6 93-5 79-8 81-8 91-2 67-1 53-4 76-0 
Manitoba— 
Bea ESTANG OM). . 5.0: idler sateen eiaiciele Seed 103-2 | 96-8 | 101-7 73°5 59-8 irs 77-6 
ea INNIIIOD 02 otlivle s > atic balbins Selatete 103-4 | 97-4} 98-8] 78-8 | 77-9 92-2 | 59-9] 55-8 77-1 
Saskatchewan— a 
26—Moose Jaw, 0.51... iesleeecnesee eis 97-5 | 93-1] 92-0] 78-3] 75-44 76-7] 93-6] 65:4] 52-2 79-1 
a 
Mt CDINA Marae itt clas, watts: clara aqsicies 97:3} 93-9] 93:2] 76-9] 76-8 | 86-7] 95-3] 62-8 rigs 84-5 
: a 
28—Saskatoon . 0.02.20. eabscecdses cs 98-3 | 94-9] 98-0] 75:8] 80-0 89-0 | 58-9 4-0 81-2 
Alberta— d 
DOC ale Ar yd side ivan ob Tie bidiane's diea%'a 102-4 | 97-1 | 101-1] 84-1] 76-3] 93-2] 108-0] 62-1] 59-2 83-9 
a 
BUD TUMHEMER I. cialis odis eicdielece sae 95-6 | 95-0} 98-8] 76-6] 71-6 64-2 | 54-5 85-7 
a 
SlE=Hdmionton..cck ems ce Sectlee sds es 98-4 | 92-5] 94-1] 70-0] 73-1] 84-8| 93-8] 61-5] 50-0 84-6 
British Columbia— a 
82—Prince Rupert. ofcr...deiecsscceee 115-0 | 108-3 | 103-3 | 80-0} 80-0]....... 106-7 | 71-7 oe 95-3 
a 
GOTTA stormed hace Wi aWleits ae fees 114-2 | 106-6 | 105-0 | 82-6] 81-8 107-0 | 72-6] 63-2 95-7 
84—Vancouvern acre spagtenoscas « 119-7 | 105-9 | 109-1 | 91-4] 85-2] 89-2} 104-8] 72-0] 55-6 90-4 
86— Victoria <.i2.5 ee aN aea ses 119-6 | 108-2 | 107-8! 81-8 | 86-1! 86-71! 109-2! 72-9] 56-2 92-2 
ee eee 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


ee 


Newfoundland— 


Pe "StJobn sin saders sete se eee 


P.E 


Nova Scotia— 


3—Halifax......--eceeceeeceeceeeees 


4—Sydney.....-..seecceeeeeceeceees 


New Brunswick— 


5—Moncton.......-+-+esee 
6—Saint John. ..¢<..2.6--5+% 


Quebec— 


7—Chicoutimi........-.-. 


8—Montreal........:-s2+++% 


Hikes Sorel’ oh paticcisigcs cle sive bieieis)slareainie* 
12—Three Rivers........-seseeeeees 


Ontario— 


18—Corpmwall. 00... iene ss Fees. 
14—Fort William. .......-..-+s+205++ 
18—Hamilton.......0..eceseeeeeeeeee 
16—London........cceeercsscnerereecs 
17—North Bay.......--csseeeeeeeees 
18—Ottawa.......ceeceeereceeecerese 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......-.+++-+++> 
20—Sudbury.......seeeseceseeerevers 
921—Timmnins........-2-0+2ssereeeees 


OPT OTONEO< », -)e sje cisie Ho wit tleiatee eine» 


Manitoba— 


94—Brandon.....-0+scersseeserreeces 
Q5—Winnipeg.......-eeeeeeeereer cree: 


Saskatchewan— 


96—Moose Jaw......sseeceeecrreeere 


-E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........+.seeeeeees 


per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 


31—Edmonton.........0.+sseee errr 


British Columbia— 


32—Prince Rupert.......--+++e+sse++* 
BEA ales dc tar i aitiaoele aise Selaiscele ane 


34—Vancouver.....---+eeereeeceeeere 


85—Victoria......0e-seeeee 


ee eeneee 


per Ib. package 


Shortening, 


3° 
oo 
a 


per dozen 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
carton, 


° 
& 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


wo <¥ 
en) 
Pedi ds 


el eee 
as Bt | 
at Bh 
+o o 
68) 2% 
a6 | oS 
“7 es 
© - 
By | Be 
o 
reise ee 
6) Q 
cts 


Flour, all purpose, 
per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


so 


oo 


Corn flakes, 
8-oz. package 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned . oo op 38 
Vegetables > a S eel = Toes 
Sk “3 -8 
& FS = = & a6 ae 55 
i lees Ss | 2 3 Boe | Gao) nota ae ES 
<i] = |gsel fs /% | 2a) 4 | 824] BS | 8 | os 
ee wal ¢ | 2881 a8 | 3 4313 Soe) Ou Ss] Fe 
Locality BoA te at Bes al ie SP. ra Bee a 3 ae a. 
88) 9/883] Ss | a8 | 88 | g6 |eSul $2 | o-| Es 
e2a| gs |eaa| $2 | 28] 32) se |222| 28 | 28 | GF 
oC ‘eo a f N a 
& SiS) be wee baer Mera te nO melas pee 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. ets cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— F 
f——Sti JOHN'S case e nate ness 30-1 | 28-2] 24-1 13-8 | 11-5 | 64-3 | 27-9] 27-7] 49-5 63-6 
P.E.I.— n 
2—Charlottetown........... 28-1] 21-6] 22-2] 15-0 | 11-3] 47-5} 28-6] 29-4] 44-7] 34-0 55-8 
Nova Scotia— : 
G— FLANK. estos a/c dnie Pie eet ee 29-8 | 21-9] 21-8] 16-2] 11-5 | 64-1] 28-1] 26-5] 39-6] 28-7 54-5 
i k 
4—Sydney..........--+.+++- 31-4 | 21-4] 22-0] 14-0] 11-0] 61-6] 31-1] 28-0] 41-1] 32-6] 55-7 
New Brunswick— oe 
D—Moncton iy se cance etcee 28-7 | 20-6] 20-2 14-6] 10-9] 55-3] 28-6] 25-9] 43-8] 30-6 54-4 
k 
6—Saint John.............+. 30-2 | 21-0] 20-4] 15-7] 11-2} 56-4] 28-7] 28-8 | 42-0] 30-7} 54-6 
Quebec— ; 
7—Chicoutimii............... 29-5 | 92-6] 21-8 12-1} 63-8 42-9 | 30-1 61-3 
k k 
8—Montreal..............5.. 27-6 | 19-0] 20-0] 14-9] 10-8] 60-6] 29-7] 24-4] 40-5] 24-7 52-7 
O—Quebec.....0... 0.0. e see ee 29-8 | 20-9] 18-4 14-1 | 11-2] 57-2] 27-8 | 27-2} 39-6 |° 28-5 55-5 
n 
10—Sherbrooke. ...........-- 28-8 | 21-5] 20-3] 14-7] 10-2] 62-6] 29-8] 26-9] 41-1] 27-6 55-2 
DI——SOLGL: Soe baie 4 oF on se esleece 27-5 | 18-9 | 18-7] 13-6 | 11-0] 56-1] 27-4] 23-5] 40-5 |. 29-3 51-0 
12— Three Rivers... 2. .5-----'- 28-5] 20-8] 19-9] 13-2] 9-7] 56-5 | 28-1] 25-4] 40-2] 28-2] 52-5 
Ontario— k 
13—Cornwall...............-. 28-6} 20-4] 19-5] 13-1 9-4} 60-7 | 30-6] 23-8] 39-6] 29-0] 51-2 
k n 
14—Fort William............. 29-7 | 21-0] 18-3] 15-9 9-1] 60-2] 29-1| 26-0} 42-6] 29-3 54-7 
3 k n 
15—Hamilton................ 29-3} 90-1] 18-8] 16-2] 8-8] 61-6] 31-0] 25-1] 38-4] 29-2} 50-5 
k 
FG—London, §.< 0). Wernsis/s0h «00s 98-2 | 90-5] 19-8] 14-5 | 10-4].63-6| 29-1] 24-3] 39-3 | 28-2 49-5 
n 
17—North Bay.<...........3. 29-2 | 99.0 12-6 7-7 | 64-7 27-2 | 37-5 | 28-2 53-2 
k n 
18—Ottawa...............05. 28-9] 21-1] 19-2] 13-8} 9-6] 64-0} 28-8 | 27-6] 38-7] 27-8] 49-6 
1 1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 29-9 | 920-8 | 19- 13-4 9-2 | 66-3) 31-7] 24-6] 38-1 | 29-6 53-0 
k 
BO—SUGDULY 656 08.56 Sesciee cients 30-7 | 22-2] 19-9| 13-4 9-6 | 64-9 | 28-1 | 27-1] 39:3 | 29-1 53-0 
21—Timmins 29-8 | 21-9] 20-0] 14-5] 9-0] 65-5 20-0 ae 42-9] 32-0] 54-7 
22—Toronto 28-1] 19-9| 18-7] 16-7] 8-9] 65-9] 28-0] 24-7] 36-6] 26-7| 49-2 
° 1 
23—Windsor..............+..- 25-4] 20-8| 20-0] 14-9] 9-2] 68-5 | 29-4] 24-0] 38-7] 29-1] © 52-0 
Manitoba— k t 
Bae ETANC OM og lo(a leis oles vielen 31-4] 93-5] 21-7] 16-3 | 10-0] 55-8| 29-8| 29-7] 45-6] 26-6 70-9 
se k p t 
MU eNVIDMIDEL sass teicie ens cs cess 30-0 | 21-9] 20-2] 15-6 8-3 | 50-7] 27-9| 27-0] 43-5] 26-0 67-3 
Saskatchewan— k t 
26—Moose Jaw............... 31-9] 22-2] 22-0] 13-8] 8-9] 54-3] 28-8 | 26-8) 42-6] 31-3] 72-2 
4 < t 
PE TLOBIDE .v'nie saisle cleie-a.escive sins 33-7] 21-8] 22-8] 14-9 9-4] 57-8] 28-7 | 29-5] 42-9] 30-0 73-6 
k k t 
DB=DSOBKATOON. <.. 2500 sve + eee 31-1] 22.9 | 922-7] 16-1 9-9 | 41-2] 30-2] 28:0] 45-6] 35-4 70-3 
Alberta— ia t 
Bd Calgary... ...ssesscscesss 33-4 | 20-5] 22-3] 15-8 9-2 | 68-4] 28-6] 26-9] 40-5] 31-9 on 
30—Drumheller.............. 36-4] 19-6] 23-0| 15-2] 10-2| 67-6] 26-0] 27-7] 41:4 | v30-5 Aye 
k 
31—Edmonton............... 34-1] 20-7] 23-3 | 15-1 9-4| 52-1] 29-6] 27-0] 48-2] 27-7 71-2 
British Columbia— t 
32—Prince Rupert............ 32-6 | 20-4] 20-4] 16-7 9-0 | 72-6] 28-6] 26-6] 42-0] 26-8 70-5 
k n t 
So— Trail. codsecasmacsamedecs 32-7 |. 21-8 17-6 9-4 | 66-5 | 28-7| 27-4| 41-7] 32-3 71-6 
; m m k p t 
S4—Vanoowverss ic cfisy'cewis eine 30-1] 19-6| 17-9| 15-6 7-9 | 67-5 | 25°7 | 23-6] 87:2')20-8 63-5 
A m m p t 
35—Victoria.............0000 30-0 ' 18-21 18-0] 16-61 8-2! 71-3 | 28-6] 26-6] 35-1! 22-8! 69-1 


Above food prices are bape averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. anges in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (¢) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Loeal. (f) Imported. 


ie 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1952 


Sn 


Sugar 2 Coal 
g J g © 5 
= a4 2 ; A “= Oo 
re et a, | so S| 38 
‘gn | oS gene ee x | As 
Aer eesleee | bo) Bese lag |o8 
Locality SS us 2. £3 2g 3 | oS Se ate 
gs | as | | 32 | ee | e2 | oe | #e | 22 
Be Meneh| eager Sabon gb eel et 
Sa aa 6 2 e5 oo & Sa 28 Bea 
rou = iS) do) al ical =< jaa} 
cts. cts cts cts cts cts. cts $ 3 
Newfoundland— s ; Vv w 
WEST OJON Stee ces det sccm: 48-6 50-2 41-9 13-0 117-4 59-7 22-46 
P.E.I.— = 
2—Charlottetown..........-- 24-0 45-4 38-7 13-1 12 120-5 51-5 16-00 
Nova Scotia— v 
$—Halifax.........-++----+-- 24-1 44-9 37-0 12-2 13: 114-6 51-9 17-75 
¥ 
4—Sydney.......--eeeeeeeeee 23-7 49-5 37-8 13-0 13- 117-9 51-3 12-35 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton........-------ees 23-4 41-9 37-7 12-8 13- 112-8 51-2 17-50 
es 
6—Saint John..........---0+- 23-0 45-4 37-2 12:5 13- 114-2 52-5 18-25 
vy. 
Quebec— 53°7 38-4 12-9 12- 121-3 58-8 27-98 
FC hiCOUtIaL ss sieeve veers = Vv 
22-1 43-0 33-9 11-7 12: 109-9 56-5 28-55 
8—Montreal........+----+++- 
22-3 47-9 35-8 12-2 12- 114-0 57-2 26-50 
9—Quebec........--+-+- eens 
23-4 41-9 34-5 12-1 12- 112-2 58-7 27-75 
10—Sherbrooke........-+-+++- 
22-2 44-4 34-0 11-9 ll: 111-0 54-8 25-83 
11—Sorel. 0.6. sec cee ceec cone 
23-9 43-8 35-4 12-4 12. 111-5 56-1 27-00 
12—Three Rivers......,.--+-- 
Ontario— 
13—Cormwall........0-e+s-e+- 21-8 40- 33-8 12-5 12: 114-5 55-8 28-75 
14—Fort William.........-.+- 22- 41- 37-3 13-4 14- 105-8 54-2 26-82 
a 
15—Hamilton.........+-+-5-- 22- 37 33-3 12-4 13- 107-1 55-6 26-00 
IG—LOnd on. e'.. 0 ce seve cccess 22- 41- 33- 12-5 13- 106-7 55-6 26-50 
a 
17—North Bay.........-.-... 24- 39 35: 13-5 14- 118-2 56-0 28-50 
18—Ottawa........seeesecees Paha os 22- 42 33 12- 13- 109- 55-2 28-50 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.........- 38- 36- 13- 13: 103: 56°3 25-50 
20—Sudbury......-.+seererers 23 38- 36° 13-1 13: 102- 55-1 28-25 
21i— Timmins. .......020220-+% 23- 42 36 13-3 14- 107-8 55-0 31-00 
92—Toronto......ccrcecescces 21- 41- 32- 11-9 13- 105-2 54-7 25-25 
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Manitoba— 
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Saskatchewan— 
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British Columbia— ‘ 
32—Prince Rupert....----+++++ nes 25- 42-6 38° 13-5 106-0 55-1 21-25 
838 —Trail..... cece cceceeees 26- 43-8 37-1 13-7 102-5 52-8 18-00 
34—Vancouver......--+-+++++ 23- 36-9 34-1 11-7 98-3 52-4 19-30 
85—Victoria.......-- -+-+++++: 4 23-1 39-6 34-3 12-5 103-9 52-8 20-42 
(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 


a 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. 


range Pekoe. 


(p) 360’s. 


(s) 28 oz. tin. 


(t) Pure. 


(v) Including tins. (w) 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1952, JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 1951 + 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date 
Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence} During | Existence! Working |Estimated 
| Month Month Days Working 
Time 
Manis ysLOb2 Sen. nt ner potent e 15t 15 5, 749} 5, 749 75, 220 0-09 
DéeecemnberselOp Lecanto cna > 13 19 11,821 12,587 117,045 0-14 
ANWAR Vt LOOL* avec chee alate alates i Byfae Ai, 6, 253t 6, 253 16,763 0-02 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1952 @) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


———— 


Workers Involved 


Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Jewelry factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
welders, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Weston, Ont. 


1 95 
1 15 
1 30 
1 4 
1 18 
1 309 


2,200 


300 


650 


60 


390 


6,700 


Commenced November 10, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 30, 1951; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages following reference to 
conciliation and arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
A conciliation board; unterminat- 
ed, 


Commenced December 3, 1951; for a 
new agreement providing for pay- 
ment of six additional statutory 
holidays; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
January, 1952; indefinite. 


Commenced December 11, 1951; pro- 
testing suspension of four welders for 
refusal to work at rates in new 
classification; unterminated. 


Commenced December 14, 1951; for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Cake and biscuit mix 
factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians and helpers, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


(*) 


18 


92 


30 [Commenced January 30; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes: unter- 
minated. 


275 |Commenced January 29; for imple- 


mentation of majority report of 
arbitration board providing for in- 
creased wages, vacations with pay, 
etc., in new agreement under nego- 
tiations; unterminated. 


125 |Commenced January 2; protesting 


suspension of two workers for absen- 
teeism; terminated January 8; con- 
ciliation and return of workers pend- 
ing reference to arbitration; indefin- 
ite. 


65 |Commenced January 21; for increased 


wages; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES- AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1952 (!) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


ments 


Workers 


Workers Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts commencing during to January, 1952—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION—Concluded 
Miscellaneous— 
Tunnel diggers, 
Kemano, B.C. 


Tunnel diggers, 
Wahleach Lake, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Street Railway employees, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and ware- 
housemen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Taxi drivers, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


bo 


300 


4,668 


35 


58 


3,900 |Commenced January 16; for increased 


wages; terminated January 31; nego- 
tiations; in favour of employer. 


225 |Commenced January 17; for increased 


footage bonus; terminated January 
21;return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


60,000 |Commenced January 4; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated January 23; conciliation 
and return of workers pending refer- 
ence to arbitration; indefinite. 


100 |Commenced January 21; for elimina- 


tion of 3-cents-per hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


200 |Commenced January 28; for imple- 


mentation of arbitration board 
award for increased wages and com- 
mission, and nine-hour day instead 
of eight hours in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 30 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (April 10) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


IGNIFICANT developments have taken place in the past month both in 
S the field of industrial relations and of employment. Industry-wide nego- 
tiations have begun in three important and highly-unionized industries, with 
wage increases again the dominant issue. In regard to employment, labour 
demand remained low until the beginning of April and there was a steady 
increase in job applications registered with the National Employment Service. 

Negotiations have commenced between the three large basic steel producers 
and the United Steelworkers of America (CCL-CIO). Union demands include 
an increase of 10 cents an hour in base labour rate, parity with rates in the 
United States for semi-skilled and skilled employees, and the union shop. 
Negotiations were in progress at the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney, N.S., and at Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
At the Steel Company of Canada plant at Hamilton, Ont., the union is reported 
to have applied for government conciliation. 

Also underway were negotiations between the two large railways and their 
operating employees. Press reports stated that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have reached agreement for the 
area west of Fort William providing for an 114 per cent increase in wage rates. 
This may set the pattern for other groups of operating employees. In regard 
to the 100,000 non-operating railway employees, negotiations are scheduled to 
begin about July 1. The unions are reported to be asking for a substantial 
wage increase. 

The master agreement between west coast logging and lumbering firms ana 
the International Woodworkers of America (CCL-CIO) expires on June 15. 
Negotiation for revisions was scheduled to begin on April 15, or shortly there- 
after. In addition to substantial wage increases, the union requests include a 
union shop, paid statutory holidays, and a health and welfare plan. 

In addition to these three series of negotiations, which can be considered 
as industry-wide in effect, individual collective agreements were under review 
in several large plants in the textile industries and strike action had resulted in 
four cases in the province of Quebec. A large strike, involving nearly 6,000 
primary textile workers at Montreal and Valleyfield began April 2, bringing 
the total number of textile workers out on strike in that province to about 7,300. 
In this dispute, it was reported that the union involved, the United Textile 
Workers of America (TLC-AFL), had asked for a 21-cent-an-hour wage 
increase and that the final offer of the company was 7 cents per hour. 
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Unemployment in the first quarter of 1952 
was not only considerably higher than in 
the same period in the previous year but 
continued to rise until later in the season, 
on the basis of job applications registered 
with National Employment Service offices. 
The total number of registrations on file 
continued to increase through March, 
reaching a total of 385,000 by March 27. 
In 1951, the peak of 304,000 was reached 
on February 8. 

Regionally, employment conditions 
showed marked improvement during March 
only in the province of British Columbia 
and a persistent increase in work applica- 
tions took place in Quebec and the Mari- 
times. Newfoundland, Ontario and the 
Prairie regions showed less change in 
aggregate. Monthly application data were 
as follows :— 


Region Jan.31 Feb.27 Mar. 27 
Newfoundland. . 10,400 11,100 11,900 
Maritimes. 33,800 35,700 40,700. 
Quebec. . . 106,100 114,600 132,400 
Ontario. . . . . 112,200 111,800 109,400 
Prairies. 48,400 48,300 48,800 
Pacific. . 56,800 49,400 41,600 
Canada. ..... 367,700 370,900 384,800 


Labour demand remained low until 
April, with seasonal work not generally 
underway by that time and few manu- 
facturing industries hiring on a large scale. 
Although lay-offs were fewer in number in 
March, short-time work and unemploy- 
ment continued to be heavy in the indus- 
trial centres of Ontario and Quebec in 
particular. 

Logging was the key industry contribut- 
ing to the steady increase in job applica- 
tions through March, offsetting minor gains 
in other sectors. The decline in logging 
employment was mainly seasonal but the 
number of woods workers employed by 
pulp and paper companies in the East was 
running about 25 per cent below 1951 levels 
at the end of March. One factor in* this 
decline was the closure of logging camps 
in the province of Quebec by government 
regulation as heavy snowfalls prevented 
cutting close to ground level. In many 
areas, however, cutting was finished by 
March. , 

The employment situation remained poor 
throughout early 1952 in primary textiles, 
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with substantial unemployment in textile 
centres in the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, the Ottawa Valley and Southern 
Ontario. Seasonal lay-offs took place in 
the food and tobacco processing industries. 
In consumer goods _ industries, _ little 
improvement took place with the excep- 
tion of automobile manufacturing, where 
hiring was general. Further lay-offs were 
reported among radio and paper products 
manufacturers. 

All but about 400 of the 1,400 packing- 
house workers affected by lay-offs following 
the outbreak of the hoof-and-mouth disease 
in Saskatchewan had been rehired by the 
beginning of April. Conditions remained 
unsettled in Moose Jaw and Regina. The 
effects on employment in the meat packing 
industry were mitigated by clauses in 
collective bargaining agreements providing 
for a guaranteed work week and one day’s 
notice for each six months’ seniority. 

In sum, the employment situation at the 
start of the second quarter of the year 
indicated that new sources of labour 
demand were not sufficient to offset weak- 
nesses in other sectors, particularly in some 
consumer goods industries, and to keep 
unemployment at the relatively low levels 
of the previous year. There were, however, 
important elements of strength whose 
effects will become increasingly evident. 

An increase of about four per cent in 
the volume of capital expenditures in 1952 
on construction and machinery and equip- 
ment was forecast by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in the report 
“Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
Outlook, 1952.” New investment is 
expected to be mainly in the direction of 
defence and associated industries and the 
development of strategic natural resources. 
Private investment in housing, financial and 
commercial, trade and consumer goods 
sectors is expected to be down from last 
year’s levels. Since private investment is 
the basis for high employment levels, the 
maintenance of these levels accompanied 
by employment shifts in the directions 
indicated by investment intentions can be 
looked for in the remainder of the year. 
Sales tax reduction on consumer goods 
announced in the 1952 federal budget 
should afford a measure‘ of assistance to 
the consumer goods sector and may be 
instrumental in reviving production and 
employment in this field, however. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1952) 


| Pereentage change 
| from 
Principal Items Date | Amount |—--— - 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— | | 
Total civilian labour force (a).....-..-...-+++++- Nov. 3/51 5,210,000 — — 
Persons with jobs (a)......... RE LARS Nov. 3/51 5,110,000 — — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...|Nov. 3/51 100, 000 ~- — 
REGISTERED FOR WORK, N.E.S.— 
PU LANIGIC attics: « Mies ENO) eine ois e A gia Lee Kes Mar. 27 52,616 +12-4 +12-9 
NE se oh ao padapanooo Sag ebGene Gann TE Gaia. Mar. 27 132,430 +15-6 +38-5 
Ort Rr ORs Ae A et ehaoaistede ernie» ae Mar. 27 | 109,401 — 2-2 +93-1 
|g ae te Meee Sec eo CORIO.“ Oct okies Mar. 27 48,820 + 1-0 — 1-6 
1 OP cih ees ae Se See ee anno ac pe memie Mar. 27 41,583 —15-9 — 0-5 
Total all TOIONS swash wee wes se = as Mar. 27 384, 850 + 3-7) +82-6 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benelit (6). .<cc.. March 1 316, 409 — 0-7 +29-8 
Amount of benefit payments (d).............-+5 February] $15,571,057 +11-4 +45-8 
- Index of employment (1989=100)..........+++++ Feb. 1 177-9 — 1-7 + 3-3 
TYREE TR GLOUE crete css atch Slee siiche aisiessinleis © oasis» Dec. /51 19, 676 —11-5 | +163-0(b) 
Industrial Relations— | 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost..,..........-+-- March 65, 502 — +248 -4(b) 
No. of workers involved...........-..-+++++5 March 5, 204 — + 35-4(b) 
INO LEStT KOs Stent oo bivalent plain, nemiel esis. March 26 — — 22-8(b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries..........--: Feb. 1 $52.94 + 5-0} + 10-6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).........-.-+++++ Feb. 1 $1527 + 0-1} + 15-2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg?) i4.......| Feb. 2 41-5 —0-5|— 3:3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..........---+++ Feb. 1 $52.79 — 0-4] + 11-5 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)........... Mar. 1 189-1 — 0-9} + 5-2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)....... Feb. 1 114-4 — 0-2|/+ 2-2 
Total labour income.............+-ee reser eee January | $833, 000,000 — 0-5 | + 14-1 
Industrial Production— 
Total (Av. 1935-39=100)..........--.0 eee e eee January 203-8 +17] — 3-0 
Manufacturing. 20.6.2. caret s ceans January 207 -2 + 1-1) — 5-4 
Durables esti se aoe tee eek oes January 254-7 + 5-1] — 5-6 
Non durables. -culestal onesies so - January 179-6 = 139 |.— + 5:1 
Trade— : 
RGt ale eee Oeeee bia. Ee aig ehamtde Peed es stabs acess January | $722, 600,000 = 28-2) a2 -% 
Pixportagheaatincts sasulslt a toblenee eugelt- spree ty. ee February} $309,700, 000 — 4-3 | + 32-4 
j 009070) US) ae ope cn OUI ee OO eo Or Gk tara February} $282, 100,000 — 8-2|/+ 2-9 


(a) 
(b) 


(ec) 
(d) 


Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 

Includes supplementary benefit, Mar. 1, 1952—40,084; Feb. 1, 1952—30,726; Mar. 1, 1951=35,758. 
Includes supplementary benefit, February 1952, $1,408,445; January 1952, $543,507; February 1951, 
$1,093,555. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 


agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical 
appendix of the Lasour GAzerTTe. 
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List Welfare Payments 
By Provinces, Dominion 


Social welfare payments totalling 
$670,503,000 were made by the federal 
Government during 1951 according to 
figures released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This represents an increase 
of $357,127,000 over the $313,376,000 paid 
out in 1945. 

Provincial governments, in 1951, made 
payments amounting  $255,456,000, an 
increase of $170,727,000 over the $84,729,000 
spent in 1945. 

In 1944, the federal welfare payments 
amounted to $127,918,000; provincial pay- 
ments to $75,462,000. 

The Bureau points out that federal and 
provincial fiscal years are not the same in 
all cases and that its figures relate to the 
fiscal years ending nearest December 31. 

Federal expenditures were made on behalf 
of such social services as health and 
hospital care, labour and unemployment 
insurance and relief, old age and blind 
pensions, family allowances, veterans’ 
pensions and welfare benefits and other 
items. Provincial Government payments 
included the costs of health and hospital 
care, labour and unemployment relief, old 
age and blind pensions and other items. 

Of the $670,503,000 spent by the federal 
Government during 1951, $133,403,000—20 
per cent—was expended for veterans’ 
pensions and benefits; the remaining 
$537,100,000 for the other social services 
listed in the preceding paragraph. 

Of the $313,376,000 spent in 1945, 
$49,057,000—15 per cent—was expended for 
veterans’ pensions and benefits; $264,319,000 
for the other social services. 

Of the $127,918,000 spent in 1944, 
$47,865,000—37 per cent—went for veterans’ 
benefits, $80,053,000 for the other social 
services, 

With respect to federal and provincial 
participation in meeting the costs of old 
age and blind pensions and health grants, 
the federal Government’s share was 
$32,211,000 in 1944, $33,732,000 in 1945 and 
$135,067,000 in 1951. 
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Ontario Rejects Principle 
Of Compulsory Arbitration 


The principle of compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes was rejected by Premier 
Leslie Frost in a statement of policy 
presented in the Ontario Legislature. Mr. 
Frost reaffirmed his Government’s aim of 
relying on labour-management bargaining 
and government conciliation to settle 
differences. 

Although there might be cases requiring 
a form of compulsory arbitration, the 
Premier said, “such a situation has never 
arisen.” He hoped that “good sense and 
moderation would never necessitate such 
action by the Legislature. The principle 
of compulsory arbitration would never be 
successful in general application.” 

The Premier said the one conclusion 
reached from experience, including the 
recent Toronto strike, was that “there is 
no substitute for agreements freely arrived 
at around the bargaining table.” 

Government intervention in labour 
disputes should be kept at a minimum and 
conciliation services “should be designed to 
bring the parties together but not to 
dictate,” Mr. Frost stated. 


Medical Officers Turn 
Beck 1,700 Immigrants 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1951, medical officers of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare examined 
a total of 214,103 immigrants, it is reported 
in the Department’s annual report. Of this 
number, 136,755 examinations were made 
abroad, 77,348 on the immigrants’. arrival 
in Canada. 

Those refused entry for medical reasons 
numbered 1,708. 

Of the numbers examined, 42,445 were 
from the British Isles, 92,076 from Europe 
and 2,234 from the Orient. 


N.Y. State Increases 
Sickness Benefits 


New York State has increased -sickness 
disability benefits. Under a measure 
recently approved, maximum benefits rise 
from $26 to $30, putting sickness’ benefits 
on the same level as those for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

No change will be made in. employees’ 
contribution, fixed by law at a top of 30 
cents a week. 

The New York program, covering 
illnesses not job-connected, now protects 
more than 4,500,000 wage-earners and their 
families. It went into effect July 1, 1950. 


Another CIO Local Wins 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Another local of the United Packing- 
house Workers (CIO) has won the 
guaranteed annual wage. Meyer Stern, 
New York Regional Director of the union, 
has announced that workers at the National 
Sugar Refining Company plant at Long 
Island City, N.Y., have been guaranteed 
at least 1,936 hours of paid employment 
during 1952. 

An earlier contract between the same 
union and the Revere Sugar Company at 
Boston assured workers there of 1,900 
hours’ work a year (L.G., March, p. 259). 

Under the New York contract, the 
company is obliged to provide workers 
with an average of slightly more than 37 
hours of straight-time work for every 
week in the year. Overtime work will not 
count against the guarantee, Mr. Stern 
emphasized. 


CIO Asks U.S. Senate 
To Extend Price Control 


The CIO has asked the United States 
Senate Banking Committee to extend the 
Defence Production Act, with strengthened 
controls over prices, rents and credit, for 
two years from next June 30, when the 
Act will expire. 

According to a report in the New York 
Times, the Committee appears to have in 
mind an extension of one year only, 
coupled with mandatory suspension of 
price controls in industries where the 
product is in plentiful supply and selling 
below ceiling prices. 


Monograph and Pamphlet 
On Radio are Published 


Publication of a monograph and pamph- 
let in the “Canadian Occupations” series 
covering a wide range of technical occu- 
pations in the radio and electronic fields 
has been announced by the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

This series of publications, of which 
Radio and Electronics is the latest, has 
been prepared to fill an increasing demand 
for specific information from Canadian 
youth facing the difficulties of choosing 
the right occupations, and from parents, 
teachers, employment service officers, 
personnel officers, and all others inter- 
ested in guiding youth into the right 
avenues of employment, explained 
Mr. Gregg. : 

The monograph, a convenient-sized book- 
let of 54 pages, includes over 30 specific 


occupations, u:ranged in their relation to 
the service or industry in which they are 
found. It is arranged in nine short 
chapters, as follows: history and import- 
ance; broad field of work; radio operators 
(certificated) ; technical occupations in sound 
and television broadcasting; technical occu- 
pations in the manufacture of radio, 
television and other electronic equipment; 
occupations in servicing of electronic 
equipment; earnings; organizations; refer- 
ences, including an extensive bibliography. 

The pamphlet, a 10-page folder, intended 
for use by interested young people, gives 
in briefer form the basic information con- 
tained in the monograph. 

The series is issued in both English and 
French. 


Union of Unemployed Has 
No Connection with CCL 


The Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
has advised all its affiliates that there is 
no connection between the OFL and the 
Union of Unemployed Workers in Toronto. 

In a letter signed by W. F. Cleve Kidd, 
Secretary-Treasurer, the Ontario organiza- 
tions says: “Our information is that the 
Toronto Union of Unemployed was organ- 
ized and is directed by Ex-Alderman 
Norman Freed and his associates in the 
Labour-Progressive Party.” 


Only 5 Complaints Under 
Fair Employment Act 


Since its adoption a year ago, the 
Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act 
has resulted in only five complaints to 
the province’s Department of Labour, 
according to Hon. Charles Daley, Minister 
of Labour. Only one complaint was 
received under the Female Fair Remunera- 
tion Act. 

Conciliation officers were appointed to 
investigate the five complaints under the 
fair employment act, Mr. Daley said. 
Four cases were settled amicably. 


N.Y. State Bill Would Bar 
Unions’ Political Actions 


Three bills to curb the political activities 
and campaign contributions of labour 
unions have been introduced in the New 
York State Legislature. The bills have 
bipartisan sponsorship. 

The three bills bar all political contribu- 
tions from regular union funds and heavily 
restrict unions’ powers to raise special 
political funds by member assessment. 
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APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship Centre 
To Be Built in Montreal 


A new apprenticeship centre for the 
building trades will soon be constructed in 
Montreal at a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000 announced the Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, Labour Minister in the Quebec 
Government. 

The provincial government will grant 
$400,000 towards the building of the centre 
while the Montreal Building Trades Joint 
Committee will supply the other $600,000. 

The centre, “the biggest of its kind in 
the world” according to the Minister, will 
have a floor space of 150,000 square feet. 
Its five buldings will house a framework 
shop, a gymnasium, an auditorium, class- 
rooms and shops. 


Plan to Enlarge Calgary’s 
Vocational School 


A new shop building at Calgary to house 
the high enrolment in apprentice classes is 
planned by the Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art. 

The new building, which is expected to 
be ready by September, will house shops 
for the motor mechanics and construction 
classes. 

At the commencement of the year there 
were 2,183 students enrolled in apprentice 
classes: 856 were day students, 902 evening 
students, and 425 were taking correspon- 
dence courses. 


Association Sees Need 
For Apprenticeship Plan 


Need for a large-scale apprentice train- 
ing program in the building trades was 
stressed at the 34th annual meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association, held 
early this year. The meeting adopted a 
resolution calling for the setting-up of a 
committee to give effect to a national 
apprenticeship plan. 

The plan provides for the appoimtment 
by the Association of representatives to 
interview employers throughout Canada to 
encourage more direct support of apprentice 
training programs; provision by provincial 
governments of pre-employment class train- 
ing for apprentices; and CCA assistance 
to the Quebec-Ontario Joint Committee on 
Apprenticeship. 

The Association advocates the fullest 
possible co-operation among management, 
labour and government to improve effi- 
ciency and reduce costs through increased 
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productivity, apprenticeship, immigration 
and vocational guidance, together with 
participation in a national joint conference 
board. 

Separate resolutions urge use of the 
secret ballot by trade unions when voting 
on strike action; adequate measures by 
law enforcement bodies to ensure compli- 
ance by labour groups with Canadian laws 
during strike action; elimination of double 
workmen’s compensation assessments on 
men working outside their home province; 
and establishment of a CCA committee to’ 
study payment by results plans for con- 
struction workers. 

The Association also expressed itself as 
favouring an orderly plan of selective 
immigration on an equal or larger scale 
than that of last year, with due emphasis 
on bringing in men trained in the con- 
struction and allied industries. 


Refresher Courses Held 
By Plumbers Association 


Under the auspices of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers and Heat- 
ing Contractors of Canada, schools for the 
study of all forms of hot water and steam 
heating are being held across Canada. 

The courses, in the nature of “brush-up” 
information for veteran heating contractors, 
architects, and others interested in heating, 
include discussions of such items as con- 
duction heat losses through buildings, heat 
loss calculations, determination of radia- 
tion requirements, types and merits of 
different systems, etc. 

The national association sponsoring these 
“wet heat” schools, a press report states, 
comprises over 1,500 firms in its member- 
ship, drawn from all ten provinces. 


Apprentices Increase in 
Critical Trades in U.S. 


The number of apprentices registered in 
four critical trades in the United States 
increased 12 per cent during a five-month 
period last year, according to the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, United States Depart- 
ment of Labour. This gain will tend to 
alleviate a serious bottleneck in the 
country’s defence production program, 
reports W. F. Patterson, Bureau Director. 

In the four trades—machinist, tool and 
die making, moulder and _ coremaking, 
and patternmaking—registered apprentices 
in training increased from 11,357 to 12,696 
during the period June 1 10 November 1. 


Quebee Firemen Want 
Labour Courts Set Up 


One of the requests made to the Quebec 
Government by the province’s firemen, 
through the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Civic Employees, was for the setting up 
of labour courts consisting of three 
permanent members with the same duties, 
powers, prerogatives and privileges as a 
judge. ! 

The brief, presented by the President, 
D. V. Vanasse, also recommends the estab- 
lishment of a group pension fund, a 
reduced work week, the opening of suitable 
schools and the passing of a “Fire Depart- 
ments” Act, as well as the imposition of 
severe penalties on any city or munici- 
pality which does not conform immediately 
with the decisions of a court of arbitration. 

The brief points out that the setting up 
of labour courts would eliminate the present 
congestion in the civil courts, would avoid 
delays and mistakes made by inexperi- 
enced arbitrators and would eliminate the 
need for appeals to the Quebec Municipal 
Commission. 


Ask U.K. Unions to Amend 
Apprenticeship System 


Trade unions in Britain have been asked 
to review their training schemes for young 
workers and their traditional apprenticeship 
system in order to speed up the training 
of skilled workers in priority industries. 

One proposal of the Ministry of Labour 
is a lowering of the minimum age of entry 
into apprenticeship, and removal or sub- 
stantial modification of the present upper 
age limits. The latter modification would 
have the effect of facilitating the upgrading 
of adult workers to higher levels of skill 
and craftsmanship. Many older workers in 
the skilled trades, it is held, have acquired 
knowledge and experience entitling them to 
be accepted, in effect, as apprentices to 
the craft. Upgrading of semi-skilled crafts- 
men during the Second World War was 
effective in helping to overcome the short- 
age of skilled labour in war industries. 


Shorter Training? 

Selected industries, it is also proposed, 
should consider shortening the period of 
training. There is no question, the 
Ministry points out, of lowering the 
standards of competence and craftsmanship 
which both sides of industry have hitherto 
maintained. It is wholly a matter of 
developing the system for training in 
industry in an efficient and time-saving 
manner. 
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Another aspect of the proposals which 
the Ministry of Labour has placed before 
industry is examination of schemes for the 
selection and training of supervisors. 

Representatives of both management and 
labour on the Minister’s Joint Advisory 
Council have agreed to examine present 
arrangements, with a view to extending the 
scope of the training schemes. 


Changes Necessary 

Modification of Britain’s apprenticeship 
system involves changes in rules and 
customs having their origin in the guilds 
of the middle ages. While apprenticeship 
rules vary in the different industries, the 
period of training is rarely less than three 
years. Usually it is five, and may even 
extend to seven years. Entry into appren- 
ticeship is generally restricted, and union 
rules provide that the skilled craftsman 
shall not be made responsible for the 
training of more than two or three 
apprentices. 


2,000 European Unionists 
Work and Study in U.S. 


Close to 2,000 European trade unionists 
are now in the United States learning how 
to increase productivity and about effective 
union organization. 

Under a plan evolved by the Mutual 
Security Agency in co-operation with union, 
management and university groups, the 
European workers are employed in union 
industries at prevailing wages for a 12- 
month period. Along with their full-time 
work, the Europeans will attend classes 
several nights a week. 

While in the United States, the visiting 
unionists pay their own expenses. They 
are placed in jobs where there is no labour 
surplus and where management and labour 
have agreed to accept the workers students. 


Work Injuries in U.S. 
Up 9 Per Cent in 1951 


Preliminary estimates by the US. 
Department of Labour’s Bureau of Labour 
Statistics indicate a rise of 9 per cent in 
the number of work injuries in the United 
States from 1950 to 1951. 

The estimates place total injuries at 
2,100,000, with 16,000 deaths and 91,000 
permanent disabilities. Manufacturing 
registered the greatest rise, with a 20 per 
cent increase over the previous year. 
Trade and construction injuries went up by 
14 and 12 per cent respectively. Public 
utilities showed a 12 per cent decline. 
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New U.K. Order Aims to 
Improve Labour Supply 


Under the new Notification of Vacancies 
Order 1952, Britain seeks to improve the 
supply of labour to her defence, export and 
basic industries by guiding persons wishing 
to change their employment, or looking for 
work, into jobs of national importance. 

The order restricts employers in the 
hiring of workers. With certain excep- 
tions, they are now permitted to take on 
new workers only through a government 
employment exchange or organization 
scheduled by the government as an 
employment agency (such as a trade union 
having long-standing placing services). 
Private fee-charging agencies will have no 
such facilities. 

Exceptions are agriculture, coal mining, 
registered dock work, seafaring, police and 
fire services, managerial and executive posi- 
tions, and part-time or casual work. 

In certain cases, permits may be granted 
to workers so that employers may engage 
them without having to go through an 
employment exchange or scheduled employ- 
ment agency, as, for instance, when the 
exchange is unable to find quickly a job 
suited to the worker’s skill. 

The new order does not bring back the 
wartime power to direct workers to new 
jobs, but it is expected that it will go a 
long way towards preventing employers 
who are making an extravagant use of 
labour from taking on additional workers, 
and ensuring that workers do not drift into 
employment not nationally essential. 


U.K. Sets Up Committee 
On Employment of Aged 


To assist the British Government in 
promoting the employment of older 
persons and thus extend the span of 
working life, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service has set up a National 
Advisory Committee on the Employment 
of Older Men and Women. The decision 
to establish the Committee was announced 
in the February issue of the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 

Committee chairman will be Sir Peter 
F. Bennett, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. 
Represented on the Committee will be the 
British Employers’ Confederation, the 
Trades Union Congress, the nationalized 
industries and the following government 
departments: the Treasury, Ministry of 
National Insurance, Ministry of Health, 
and Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. The interests of medicine, research 
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and social science and of welfare organiza- 
tions will also be represented. 

In addition to advising the Minister on 
how to promote the employment of older 
persons, the Committee will also focus the 
attention of the various interests on the 
various aspects of the problem and thus 
help to secure a co-ordinated approach 
towards its solution, the announcement 
stated. 

“The employment of older men and 
women is important for several reasons,” 
points out an editorial in the Gazette. 
“The proportion of old people in the 
population of Great Britain is increasing 
year by year.” : 

At the beginning of the century, the 
editorial states, there were roughly ten 
persons over the present pensionable ages 
—65 years for men, 60 for women—for 
every hundred persons of working age. 
Now there are 20; in less than a genera- 
tion there will be 30. 


See 68 Million at Work 
In U.S. by End of 1953 


By the end of 1953, there will be 
68,400,000 persons working in the United 
States in civilian jobs or in military 
service, according to estimates of manpower 
requirements based on current defence 
plans and expected production for civilian 
use. Nearly one-fifth of the total will be 
on defence work, either as members of the 
armed forces or as civilian workers. 

This means an increase over the number 
employed or in the armed forces at the 
end of 1951 of 3,600,000, most of whom 
(2,700,000) will be directly or indirectly 
engaged in - defence production while 
600,000 augment the non-defence work 
force and 300,000 join those in the military 
services. 


Women’s Job Prospects 
Increasing Everywhere 


Job prospects for women appear to be 
increasing in most parts of the world, 
according to a recent survey by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the results 
of which were announced last month by 
the United Nations. s 

The ILO study underscored the need for 
expanding vocational guidance services for 
women workers. 

In most economically developed coun- 
tries, the ILO reported, employment 
opportunities for women are increasing 
both in number and diversity; there is a 
growing tendency in some states for women 
to enter fields normally reserved for men. 


Suggests Junior Colleges 
Supplement Universities 


Establishment of junior colleges and 
technical institutes throughout Ontario, as 
an aid and auxiliary to universities, is 
urged by the President of the University 
of Toronto, Dr. Sidney Smith, in his 
annual report. 


An expanding economy such as Canada’s, 
he notes, makes heavy demands for trained 
personnel in occupations that do not 
require university courses. Junior colleges 
would provide, in centres where no 
universities are established, either voca- 
tional courses or university studies up to 
and beyond Grade 13. 

If the suggestion is implemented, Dr. 
Smith states, it will make available in 
all parts of the province, training for 
secupations that lie outside the sphere of 
universities. 

“Moreover,” he added, “by the wide- 
spread offering of academic work in 
preparation for admission to university 
with advanced standing, much may be 
done to redress the balance of urban and 
rural students in Ontario universities, 
which at present is heavily weighted on 
the urban side.” 

A similar recommendation was brought 
in by the Ontario Royal Commission on 
Education. 


British Plan Aids Youths 
To Find Right First Job 


A testimony to the effectiveness of 
Britain’s Youth Employment Service is 
contained in the London County Council’s 
annual report for 1951, which shows that 
during that year fewer boys and girls 
registered a second time with the Council’s 
Youth Employment Service for assistance 
in finding work. 

The declared aim of the recently- 
reorganized service is to help, through 
advice and guidance, boys and girls leaving 
school to get the right training, find the 
right job, and make a good adjustment 
“in their passage from school to the world 
of adult independence”. In 1951, there 
were more than 800 local youth employ- 
ment offices operating throughout Britain. 

One of the factors contributing to the 
maintenance of stability of employment 
among young workers is the provision of 
facilities by means of which the Youth 
Employment Service keeps in touch with 
the boys and girls after they have taken 
up employment. The young workers are 
encouraged to call on the Youth Employ- 
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ment officers at regular intervals to report 
on their progress, and at any time for 
advice on any difficulty. 

Employers are asked to co-operate by 
reporting on the progress of new entrants 
at the end of their probationary period. 

The London County Council recently 
made an investigation into the reasons 
for young persons changing their work. 
The attraction of high wages proved to 
be an important factor; youthful restless- 
ness accounted for a number of changes; 
and difficult home background was found 
to have had an important influence. 

A similar investigation carried out earlier 
in Glasgow showed a clear relationship 
between family background and unemploy- 
ment, and that unemployment was greater 
among boys with lower educational 
standards. 

It was also apparent that young people 
who had most unemployment between the 
ages of 14 and 18 were those who had 
most in later years. Thus, much of the 
damage was done during the impressionable 
years between the ages of 14 and 18. 

It has been the experience of the Youth 
Employment Service that it is all-important 
to maintain contact with young workers 
after they enter their first job. Results of 
the Glasgow survey are confirmation of this. 


U.S. University Studies 
Two Important Problems 


The University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Centre is currently engaged in 
two research projects into problems whose 
importance is increasing steadily. 

One project is on the “Post-Retirement 
Utilization of Manpower”; the other, on 
manpower mobility. 

In the first project, explains Dale Yoder, 
Director, the Centre is “trying to find out 
what current retirement policies are and 
how people feel about them. 

“We are fast becoming a nation of older 
people,” Mr. Yoder continued, “and we 
need to see that workers past ‘normal’ 
retirement age who want to work can_ 
work. After finishing this study we may 
be able to make some suggestions about 
designing jobs for older people: wage 
scales, reduced hours, job transfers and so 
forth.” 

The Manpower Mobility Project, which 
is partly financed by the United States 
Air Force and conducted in co-operation 
with five other universities, seeks to find 
out why people change jobs, what they ~ 
consider in making a change and what 
trades or income brackets are most mobile. 
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U.S. Old-Age Benefits Now 
Available to Domestics 


Domestic erployees, a segment of the 
labour force especially lacking in personal 
and family insurance protection, are offered 
a measure of economic security in the 
United States by the extension of old-age 
and survivors insurance under the Federal 
Social Security Act. 

As reported in the February issue of 
the Labour Information Bulletin, a publi- 
cation of the United States Department of 
Labour, old-age benefits are now available 
to domestic workers who are regularly 
employed. To be “regularly employed,” a 
maid, cook, laundress or other household 
worker must work for one employer at 
least part of 24 different days during a 
three-month period. This period must be 
one of the four calendar quarters of the 
year, beginning either in January, April, 
July or October. 

In addition, the worker’s wages must be 
$50 or more per quarter in order for her 
to be considered “regularly employed”. 


Third of U.S. Workers 
Are Aged 45 and Over 


Workers 45 years of age and over now 
constitute more than one-third of the 
United States labour force and this propor- 
tion is likely to increase significantly in 
the future, the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics reports. 

In its publication, Selected Facts on the 
Employment and Economic Status of Older 


Men and Women, the Bureau surveys age ° 


trends in the country’s labour force over 
the last six decades. 

The rise in the proportion of persons 
over 45 in the labour force, it is shown, 
has been somewhat slower than in the 
population as a whole. This is attributed 
to the declining trend in labour force 
participation among older men—55 years 
and over, and particularly among men past 
65. Among women over 45, the trend has 
been in the opposite direction. Since 1890, 
the proportion of all women of these ages 
in the Jabour force has doubled from 11 to 
22 per cent, reflecting the social and 
economic forces which have led to 
increased employment of women outside 
the home. 

There has been little significant change 
in the extent to which persons 65 and over 
are represented in the labour force, 
although the proportion of this age group 
in the population doubled between 1900 
and 1950. 
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The expansion in employment oppor- 
tunities during the Second World War 
brought a significant increase in labour 
force activity among persons over 45, as 
well as for other population groups. In 
April 1945, there were approximately 24 
million more workers in the labour force 
45 years and over than would have been 
expected had pre-war trends continued. 
About 14 million of these were women and 
about one million were men. 

However, even under the pressure of a 
wartime labour market, the report com- 
ments, there was evidence of reluctance 
by employers to hire older workers until 
supplies of younger men were exhausted. 
Moreover, in the first years of the war, 
employment discrimination against older 
women was especially persistent. 

The pamphlet, in addition to surveying 
age trends in the labour force, discusses 
life expectancy and the length of the 
working life; income and_ sources of 
income; retirement and pension programs 
based on employment; extent to which 
workers eligible for pensions continue in 
employment; and employment experience 
of older workers. 


British Plan to Import 
Italian Miners Collapses 

The plan to increase the output in British 
mines by importing unemployed Italian 
miners has fallen through because of the 
refusal by British mineworkers to accept 
Italians in the pits. 

The British miners’ decision was taken 
despite a direct appeal by Sir William 
Lawther, President of the National Union 
of Mineworkers, asking them to abandon 
their opposition to the importation of 
Italian labour. 

The plan to recruit men from Italy’s 
pool of 2,000,000 unemployed had been 
approved by the British Government, the 
National Coal Board and the mineworkers’ 
union. ~ About 2,000 Italians had reached 
England before the resistance of the rank- 
and-file miners suddenly developed in coal 
fields throughout the country. Those already 
in the country will be allowed to stay. 

Union leaders said the resistance was 
based on fears that an influx of foreign 
help might jeopardize the jobs of British 
miners and lower working standards. This 
viewpoint is unfounded, stated Sir William 
in his letter of appeal to every branch of 
the National Union of Mineworkers. 

“We have had very fine reports showing 
that the Italians are not only good work- 
men but solid union men as well,” Sir 
William wrote. 


UAW-Negotiated Health 
Plans Cover 3 Million 


More than three million persons—about 
one million workers and their dependents 
_-were covered in 1951 by health security 
programs negotiated by the United Auto 
Workers (CIO), according to the union’s 
social security department. 

Benefits exceeded $125 million, an aver- 
age of about $100 per member. This total 
consisted of $50 million for hospitalization, 
$23 million for surgical and medical care, 
$27 million for cash disability benefits and 
$26 million for life insurance paid to 
survivors. 


Israel Introduces New 
Social Insurance Bill 


A National Insurance Bill covering old 
age, life and maternity insurance and 
workmen’s compensation has been pre- 
sented to the Knesset (Israels’ Parliament) 
by the Minister of Labour, Mrs. Golda 
Myerson. The Bill had originally been 
tabled in the previous Knesset, but since 
it had not passed the various readings 
before the Knesset was dissolved, it auto- 
matically lapsed. 

As reported in Israel Labour News, the 
bill now presented has been to some extent 
re-drafted, and workmen’s compensation 
added. ‘The insurance program is a con- 
tributory scheme to be implemented by a 
National Insurance Corporation, on which 
the Government, workers’ organizations, 
employers and representatives of the 
general public will be represented. Self- 
employed persons will be able to insure 
with the Corporation if they wish to do so. 


Comprehensive System 

“We are beginning to establish a com- 
prehensive system of social insurance less 
than four years after gaining our inde- 
pendence”, Mrs. Myerson declared. “In 
view of the economic problems involved, 
however, it is essential we proceed by 
stages.” The present bill introduces old- 
age pensions and pensions to widows and 
orphans, improves maternity insurance and 
completely revises the provisions for 
accident compensation. We hope to begin 
its implementation in 1953. The next 
stage of the social insurance program will 
include health, invalidity and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The old-age insurance provisions will 
cover all working people over 18 years of 


age. Men will reach pensionable age at 
65 and women at 60, but the pensionable 
age will be reduced in hard manual 
occupations. A new feature of the bill, as 
compared with the first draft, is that the 
level of pension will be linked to the cost- 
of-living index, starting with a basic allow- 
ance. People insured for more than 10 
years will receive an additional two per 
cent of the basic pension for each year 
they were insured, up to a maximum of 
50 per cent of the pension. 


Widows and Orphans 


Widows and orphans will become entitled 
to pensions after two years of insurance. 
Widows under 40 years of age, with no 
children, will receive a one-time grant. 
Others will receive a monthly pension with 
an additional sum for children. Pensions 
will be paid to children up to the age of 
14, or 18 if they continue studying. 

Paid maternity leave is extended under 
the bill from the present eight weeks to 
twelve weeks. Women will receive full pay 
during this period. In addition, a one- 
time grant will be made on the birth of 
each child. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

A special Workmen’s Compensation Fund 
is to be established, to which all employers 
will contribute. The Fund will be respon- 
sible for full medical care and rehabilitation 
of the injured worker, including vocational 
training if necessary. Injured workers will 
draw 75 per cent of their regular wage, 
for 26 weeks, and if still disabled will 
receive invalidity pay until able to resume 
work. In cases of constructive rehabilita- 
tion, the weekly invalidity pay may be 
replaced by one-time grant. The bill con- 
siderably extends the classes of workers and 
types of accidents covered in accident 
compensation, and includes in its provisions 
road accidents to or from work. 

The plan will be financed mainly by 
contributions of the employers and workers- 
For accident compensation, employers will 
contribute between one-half per cent and 
three per cent of their wage bill. Old age 
pensions will be covered mainly by pay- 
ments of one per cent of wages by the 
worker and one and one-half per cent by 
the employer. To _ finance maternity 
benefits both worker and employer will 
contribute 0-3 per cent of wages, while 0-5 
per cent will be added by the Treasury. 

It is estimated that some 500,000 people 
will be covered by social insurance in the 
first year of implementation. 
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Industrial Pension Plans 
Surveyed in N.Y. State 


The number of negotiated pension plans 
in New York industry doubled between 
April, 1950, and Juiy, 1951, while the 
number of workers covered rose 60 per 
cent, according to a report, “Collectively 
Bargained Pension Plans in New York 
State, July 1951,” just issued by the State’s 
Division of Research and Statistics. The 
busiest years for negotiating pension plans 
were 1949, 1950, and 1951. Only 48 of the 
208 plans in existence in the State last 
July had been set up, or substantially 
revised by collective bargaining, before 
1949. 

About half of the negotiated pension 
plans in the State are multi-employer or 
industry-wide plans; but these cover about 
570,000 workers, more than two-thirds of 
those in the group. In the case: of 60 of 
the plans, covering 188,000 employees, the 
parties had not yet decided on rates of 
benefit and qualifications for retirement, 
though contributions were already being 
accumulated in the fund last July. 


In the average case under these pension 
plans, the employee who retires at the age 
of 65 with 20 years of service receives an 
$89 monthly pension, including primary 
social security benefit, if his earnings prior 
to retirement have averaged $2,000. 
Employees with earnings of $3,000 are 
entitled to monthly benefits of $101, on 
the average, while those whose annual 
earnings were $5,000 can expect $115. 
Employees with 30 years of service credited 
to their accounts under these collectively- 
bargained programs are entitled at retire- 
ment to benefits of $109, $116, and $139 
(on the average) when their previous 
earnings were $2,000, $3,000, and $5,000, 
respectively. 

The pensions are paid for entirely by 
the employer in four of every five of the 
148 fully-developed plans described in the 
report. Approximately three-quarters pro- 
vide for accumulating a pension fund; the 
accumulation is most frequently in a self- 
administered or bank-administered trust 
fund but some plans provide annuities or 
deposit administration insurance. 


The normal retirement age is 65 in 122 of 
the 148 plans. In 50 of them any eligible 
employee is free to retire on a reduced 
pension before he reaches the normal 
retirement age. An additional 106 plans 
provide special disability pensions for those 
employees who become permanently and 
fully disabled before retirement age. 
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About 40 per cent of the pension plans 
have compulsory retirement provisions; in 
most cases retirement is required at age 
65, 68, or 70. In almost all these agree- 
ments, however, the employer retains the 
power to make exceptions and to’ continue 
the employment of any employee on a 
year-to-year basis if approved by the 
company’s board of directors. 

Only 24 of the 148 plans that were 
developed or amended by collective bar- 
gaining permit an employee to claim part 
or all of the employer contributions if his 
employment ends before he becomes 
eligible for a pension. Most of the plans 
that give these “vesting rights” require the 
employee to share the cost of the pension 
with the employer. 


India’s Workers Now Get 
Sickness, Injury Benefits 

Legislation recently enacted in India 
provides sickness, maternity and injury 
benefits for workers in industry and adds 
to the growing list of social security 
measures available to the worker in that 
country. 

The Indian Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme, introduced February 24, 1952, is 
designed to cover, within five years, 
2,500,000 workers in factories operating on 
a year-round schedule. The plan was first 
introduced: in the states of Delhi and 
Kampur and eventually will be extended 
to cover all categories of employees, in- 
cluding agricultural workers, according to 
the Government of India Information 
Services. 

Under the terms of the Act, a worker is 
entitled to free medical care in State 
Insurance dispensaries or hospitals and 
receives cash benefits while disabled. The 
dispensaries are to be opened as near to 
the homes of the workers as possible. The 
cash payments will amount to approxi- 
mately séven-twelfths of the workers’ wage. 

Sickness and maternity benefits are made 
contingent upon the contributions the 
worker and his employer have made to the 
plan but no restrictions are placed upon 
the medical care received nor upon the 
disablement and dependants’’benefits made 
when an employee has been injured on the 
job. Upon a worker’s death, his family 
and dependants receive pensions for the 
period of their need. 

Social security measures were first intro- 
duced in India in 1923 when a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was established. This 
was followed by several Maternity Benefit 
Acts. In April, 1948, the present State 


Insurance Act was passed, providing for 
the payment of benefits in the case of 
sickness, maternity and employment 
injuries. The Act was amended in 1951, 
making it applicable to the workers in all 
factories which used power and which were 
operated on a year-round basis. It was also 
stipulated that the Act apply only to those 
factories employing 20 or more workers. 
Employees whose remuneration exceeds 
400 rupees a month are excluded from the 
provisions of the Act. 


The administration of the Act is handled 
by an Employees’ State Insurance Corpora- 
tion established for this purpose. Both 
employers and employees are required to 
make contributions to the Corporation, 
although certain classes of low-paid workers 
are not obliged to make payments. In 
the two states where the scheme has first 
been introduced, Delhi and Kampur, 
employers are obliged to contribute one 
and a quarter per cent of their total wage 
bill. 

The health services provided for by the 
plan will be administered by the state 
governments who will also finance one-third 
of the cost of medical care. The Corpora- 
tion will pay for the remaining two-thirds. 


For the first five years, the central govern- 
ment will meet two-thirds of the costs of 
administering the scheme. 

It is planned to extend the program by 
progressive stages to the other regions of 
India. After Delhi and Kampur, Punjab 
will be brought within the provisions of 
the Act and it is expected that the scheme 
will be in operation in 11 industrial centres 
of that state by the middle of 1952. By 
July, 1954, all regions where the number 
of industrial workers is 5,000 or more will 
be included under the provisions of the Act 
and areas where the number of workers is 
below this figure will be covered by 
January of 1955. 

In addition to the present scheme, many 
Indian workers are provided for by old age 
benefits. A Coal Mines’ Provident Fund 
was established a few years ago to provide 
retirement benefits for workers in that 
industry. In November, 1951, provident 
funds were established in selected indus- 
tries throughout the country. Under the 
terms of this legislation, workers and 
employers in the selected industries con- 
tribute six and one-quarter per cent of the 
wage paid to the employee. A similar 
scheme is also in operation for railway 
workers. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Health Insurance 
February 29 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare? Will the special 
parliamentary committee on health insur- 
ance, which the minister on June 21 last 
said he hoped to set up at this session, be 
established at an early date? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ... The Government 
has given careful consideration to this 
matter and has come to the conclusion not 
to set up such a committee at this time. 

I may say in passing that the health 
survey reports which have been undertaken 
by the ten provinces at federal expense 
have not all been filed with the Govern- 
ment. Four provinces have yet to file 
their reports. There has not been a com- 
plete ‘assessment at all the senior levels 
of Government of any of those reports. I 
might inform my hon. friend also that the 
sickness survey to which I made some 
reference on the same occasion likewise is 
not yet completed. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


March 3 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce 


Bill No. 3, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 


Some hon. Members: Explain. 


Mr. Knowles: The purpose of this bill is 
to add a new subsection 3 to Section 6 of 
the national labour code. The effect will 
be to write into the national labour code 
a provision which is already in several of 
the provincial labour codes, namely, the 
voluntary revocable check-off of trade 
union dues. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Fair Employment Practices 
' March 3 
Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 


West) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 6, to promote fair employment prac- 
tices in Canada. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 
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Unemployment in Toronto and Hamilton 
March 4 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
May I direct a question to the Minister 
of Labour ...? Has Toronto’s serious 
unemployment problem received considera- 
tion by the Government and, if so, what 
relief does the Government propose? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): ... The situation in Toronto, as 
reported to me this morning, is showing 
definite evidence of improvement, which is 
indicated by a fall of 700 in the total 
number of applicants for jobs between 
February 21 and 28 last. The less buoyant 
situation in regard to the employment in 
Toronto and, indeed, in Ontario, has been 
receiving constant attention during the 
winter. While the seasonal dip has been 
much greater in this area during the past 
winter than in the immediately preceding 
winter, all the reports I have received 
indicate that the unemployment is to a 
very large degree seasonal, and I am con- 
fident that by early summer the demand 
will be for more workers. 


Unemployment insurance regular benefits, 
plus supplementary allowances provided for 
two years ago by parliamentary action in 
amending the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, are alleviating the situation very 
greatly. During December, 1951, and 
January, 1952, the total insurance pay- 
ments in the city of Toronto were 
$1,671,631.20. It is true that unemployment 
insurance benefits leave a problem for the 
city in caring for those who could not 
accept work if work were available, and a 
comparatively small number who are not 
entitled. to unemployment insurance bene- 
fits for several reasons, including (1) having 
been paid all benefits to which they are 
entitled; (2) benefits not yet being due; 
(3) cases where the amount paid under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act is insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the family. 

I am happy to say that in Toronto the 
number in this fringe class has shown a 
considerable reduction in February as com- 
pared with January, the figures given me 
this morning by representatives of the city 
of Toronto being 295 families in February 
as compared with 517 families in January. 

This morning my colleague the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration (Mr. 
Harris), and I had a very helpful discus- 
sion with representatives from Toronto and 
Hamilton on this problem. Those attend- 
ing on behalf of Toronto were Controller 
David Balfour, Controller Ford Brand; 
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from Hamilton Mayor Lloyd Jackson, 
Controller Samuel Lawrence and Con- 
troller H. Arnott Hicks. . 

Throughout the discussion both delega- 
tions expressed the belief that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission could, 
under its existing powers, do more to cope 
with the present situation than it is now 
doing. I therefore asked that a member 
of the commission go to these two cities 
to hold such hearings or investigations as 
are necessary to ensure that maximum 
benefits are being derived under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and regula- 
tions, and to report thereon. This the 
commission has agreed to do at a very 
early date. 


Government Annuities Bill 
March 4 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of Labour? Can 
the Minister say whether the bill to amend 
the Annuities Act, which was introduced 
at the last session but not proceeded with, 
will be reintroduced at this session? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): As my hon. friend knows, when 
we left here just before New Year’s Eve 
we had not reached the point on the order 
paper where we could deal with the 
Annuities Act; consequently that was the 
end of that particular bill. Since that time, 
further information has been received and 
it is being carefully studied. If as a result 
of that study the Government decides to 
bring in a new bill, the house will be 
notified in due course. 


Housing 


March 10 


Mr. W. Ross Thatcher (Moose Jaw): 
What steps, if any, have the Government 
taken to provide direct loans to home 
builders, under Section 31A of the Act, in 
municipalities with a population of under 
5,000? I ask this question in view of the 
increasing reluctance of insurance companies 
to lend money ... Can people in cities 
over 5,000 who cannot get housing loans 
from insurance companies get them now 
from the Government directly under 
Section 31A of the Act? 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Resources and Development): . . .’ Mort- 
gage lending has been primarily a field 
for private investment and one in which 
the lending institutions have played a 
leading role. During the past year, how- 
ever, changes in the money market made 


mortgages through the National Housing 
Act less attractive to lending institutions 
than they were formerly. Accordingly, last 
June, Parliament amended the National 
Housing Act to encourage lending institu- 


tions to continue to lend under its 
provisions by increasing the rate of 
interest. In October, increases in the 


amount of the loan and corresponding 
reductions in down payments were 
announced, and Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at the same time was 
authorized to extend greater guarantees to 
the lending institutions. 

These steps have helped to keep mort- 
gage money flowing, and, despite the many 
problems which must be recognized, I hope 
that the lending institutions will continue 
to play their traditional role in this field. 
In the meantime, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, under Section 31A— 
that is, the section which authorizes Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation to 
make direct loans in those fields and areas 
where the lending institutions do not 
normally operate—has expanded its opera- 
tions in a variety of ways, the most 
important of which are loans for the con- 
struction of houses for defence workers, in 
accordance with the policy announced last 
October, and loans for rental insurance 
projects. 


Unemployment Insurance 


March 11 


Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton East) : 
I should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of Labour. Is there a possibility 


Total packing plant workers 
as at January 1, 1952 


of amendments to improve the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which is mentioned in 
the speech from the throne? If so, will 
this legislation be expedited and made 
retroactive in effect so that any additional 
benefits from the new amendments would 
cover the lay-off of workers in the packing 
house industry brought about by the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): The amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act need further study 
by the zommission and the advisory 
committee to the commission before being 
presented to the house. I do not think 
they can be brought to bear upon the situa- 
tion mentioned, in the immediate future. 
In the meantime, however, both Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission services, 
namely, the insurance benefits and the 
National Employment Service, are doing 
their utmost to help in the situation 
brought about by the outbreak of this 
disease. 


Perhaps the House might be interested 
to learn how the matter of unemployed 
among packing plant workers stands at 
the present time. Since this situation arose, 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has provided me with regular reports on 
the number of packing plant workers who 
have actually been thrown out of work as 
a direct result of the outbreak. I stress 
the word “actually” because there have 
been a good many rumours and sugges- 
tions as to what may and perhaps will 
happen in the future; but taking it from 
east to west, the actual situation is as 
follows :— 


Total packing plant workers 
including stockyard workers 
laid off as at March 10, 1952 


Maritime Provinces........ 585 0 
Quechee eaaeiee nse ea 4,173 66 
Ontario terete ete ees 7,853 166 
Iisimitobaleses eee cei a2 > 2,790 147 
Saskatchewan .........---- 1,274 152 
tA Tent aes mamers Sei lersertalere.> os 3,218 227 
British Columbia.......... 1,396 63 

ARCUY taco Go See 21,289 821 


I should indicate, perhaps, that the 
prospects of more men being laid off in 
future to be greater in Manitoba than in 
the other provinces. 


Mr. Knowles: Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
a supplementary question? Has the Gov- 
ernment given consideration to the request 


of the packing house workers for federal 
compensation to make up the difference 
between unemployment insurance benefits 
and the actual wages lost by those workers 
due to the emergency caused by the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease? 


Mr. Gregg. No. 
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Vocational Training 


March 12 


Mr. Goode: What steps are being taken 
by the Department of Labour to provide 
funds for vocational training in Canada in 
1952? 

Mr. Gregg: Funds are being requested 
by the Department of Labour for voca- 
tional training in 1952 by a vote of 
Parliament. This vote will be included 
with other votes of the Department of 
Labour covering 1952-53 operations, and 
will be tabled as part of the estimates for 
the fiscal year 1952-53. 


Unemployment in Textile Industry 


March 12 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): I should like to direct a question 
to the Minister of Labour. Will the 
Minister say whether if any steps have 
been taken to investigate the unemploy- 
ment situation in the textile industry, or 
to inquire into the causes therefor? Will 
he also say whether he has received reports 
concerning the sale in Canada of nylon 
hosiery imported from the United States, 
and its effect on employment in Canada? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues the Minister of Defence 
Production, the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of Transport and J, had the 
pleasure of meeting two delegations which 
dealt with the matters the hon. member 
mentions. All the submissions they pre- 
sented to us are receiving the considera- 
tion of the Government, and I presume 
that perhaps some of the things to which 
my hon. friend referred might be discussed 
by my colleague the Minister of National 
Revenue. 


Unemployment in Toronto and Hamilton 


March 17 
Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton): 
Will the Minister indicate what policy, if 
any, the Government has worked out to 
provide for one particular class he has not 


‘yet mentioned, namely, the unemployed. 


who flock into a metropolis like Toronto, 
who are not normally resident therein and 
who naturally make claims upon the city 
for support during their period of unem- 
ployment? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, the representations 
made by the city of Toronto to my 
colleagues the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration (Mr. Harris) fell into three 
parts. One of them had to ‘do with new 
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Canadians; and my colleague dealt with 
that matter. Another part was the sugges- 
tion that the payment of unemployment 
insurance in Toronto and Hamilton might 
be speeded up if the matter were looked 
into. I asked last week that a quorum 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion go to each of the two cities. They 
went and consulted with city authorities, 
and looked into those matters. 

The third matter, which included the 
point mentioned by the hon. member, was 
pointed out to the delegations as one that 
was still outside any decisions reached 
between the provinces and the federal 
authorities. 

Mr. Graydon: May I ask the Minister if 
there is any report from the quorum he 
just mentioned? 


Mr. Gregg: I have just had a verbal 
report, but I shall be glad to provide my 
hon. friend with details later. 


Unemployment Insurance 


March 17 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): I 
want to mention a matter which concerns 
the Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg), 
namely, unemployment insurance. In my 
earlier speech I pointed out the need for 
an increase in the payments to those unem- 
ployed, the need for a shorter waiting 
period, the need for some arrangement with 
local welfare departments under which in 
cases of distress the unemployed may get 
advances from the welfare department, to 
be repaid from the unemployment insur- 
ance; and I called attention to the need 
for one or more additional offices in the 
metropolitan area of Toronto. 

Another matter I think the Minister 
should take into consideration when amend- 
ments to the Act are being considered, is 


‘the position of the unemployed who are 


unable to work because of illness. Those 
who become ill while unemployed or who 
are laid off work because of illness have 
no security under unemployment insurance. 
Technically speaking I suppose they are 
then unemployable and are a charge on 
the local community. It would seem to me 
that those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the Act should give some con- 
sideration to finding a way by which those 
who have paid into the fund for a period 
of years may receive some assistance during 
periods of illness, when they need unem- 
ployment insurance or financial assistance 
much more than when they are well. 

There is also need for an overhauling of 
the basis upon which unemployment insur- 
ance is paid, a need for someone with 
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authority to cut some of the red tape and 
short-circuit the procedure in cases of dire 
need. It has been suggested to me that 
a completely new formula for the payment 
of unemployment insurance might well be 
worked out. For imstance,; I understand 
that in the state of Michigan there is no 
longer any need to employ enough book- 
keepers to look after the affairs of the 
Canadian National Railways, as is the case 
with our own Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; that there is no need to go 
back five years to check the number of 
stamps a man has in his unemployment 
insurance book. When a man becomes 
unemployed it. is conceded that the 
minimum on which he can exist is $25 a 
week, and he is automatically paid $25 a 
week once he establishes the fact that he 
is unemployed, without any of this business 
of going back for two, three, four or five 
years to check on his unemployment insur- 
ance stamps. The length of the period 
during which the $25 a week is paid may 
be either the time required to find him 
another job, or whatever length of time it 
has been decreed that unemployment insur- 
ance shall be paid. Some of the Canadian 


Canada 
Aprile6s 119508 averse. tes 435,000 
November’ — 2; 19500 0.00%. 35: 147,000 
November 30, 1950.......... 186,000 
Decembere28% 1950. Sec ster siete 227,000 
HebruaryeleecLOD lee, outdone. o 300,000 
Marchyte TA 19 ai iin ere to) nese 297,000 
Marchi 29s 195 Le rcryae ae 290,000 
November wel BLL. sas ates 156,000 
November ™ 29,1951. a-..4<10 208,000 
December 27190 l eo ace os 267,000 
WANUARYR OL LODZ ee aeia\s sss © 363,000 
MeDTUATY UO 2O sn LOOL se a6 2+ ewe 371,000 


*Added for purposes of comparison. 


It must be remembered that not all 
unemployed workers register with the 
National Employment Service, and that 
some of those who do may find jobs on 
their own and not notify the local office 
where they are registered. In this latter 
case, their applications usually remain on 
file for fifteen days after they were last 
in touch with the office, at which time 
they are then cancelled. 


Health Insurance Surveys 


March 19 
Mr. Lennard: 
1. What progress has been made by the 
Government since the last session in 


health insurance studies and surveys for 
Canada? 


supervisors who have studied that system 
tell me there is no.evidence of abuse but 
that it has enormously reduced the book- 
keeping and office work, and that it is 
meeting the needs of the unemployed much 
better than our own system. 


Unemployment 


March 19 
Mr. Knowles: 


1. What was the total number of unem- 
ployed persons in Canada as at the end of 
(a) October, 1950; (b) November, 1950; 
(c) December, 1950; (d) January, 1951; 
(e) February, 1951; (f) March, 1951; 
(g) October, 1951; (hk) November, 1951; 
(i) December, 1951; (7) January, 1952; 
(k) February, 1952; and (J) for the latest 
date for which figures are available in 
March, 1952? 

2. What is the break-down of each of the 
above figures by provinces or by regions? 

Mr. Gregg: The number of workers 
registered with the National Employment 
Service at the various dates requested are 
given below, in nearest thousands, for 
Canada and by regions:— 


Atlantic -Quebee Ontario Prairie Pacific 
78,000 156,000 95,000 57,000 49,000 
20,000 45,000 38,000 21,000 23,000 
24,000 55,000 47,000 30,000 30,000 
28,000 71,000 53,000 38,000 37,000 
42,000 89,000 68,000 51,000 50,000 
45,000 93,000 63,000 51,000 45,000 
46,000 95,000 57,000 50,000 42,000 
17,000 43,000 54,000 19,000 23,000 
21,000 56,000 73,000 27,000 31,000 
27,000 80,000 85,000 35,000 40,000 
42,000 105,000 110,000 48,000 58,000 
47,000 115,000 112,000 48,000 49,000 


2. What part is being played by the 
Canadian Medical Association in the 
Government health insurance studies and 
surveys? 

Mr. McCusker: 

1. Since the last session comprehensive 
reports have been completed, or are now 
approaching completion, on the health 
insurance programs in effect in the follow- 
ing countries: Denmark, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Norway, The Netherlands, and 
Great Britain. Studies are being made of 
public hospital care schemes in Canada 
and on Canadian medical care programs 
for social assistance recipients. 

In addition to compiling these reports 
from official documents and through corre- 
spondence, officers of the department have 
made a number of extensive on-the-spot 
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reviews of health programs in effect on 
this continent and in Europe. The director 
of health imsurance studies, in recent 
months, has visited Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, The Netherlands and 
Great Britain. During his visit he was 
able to see interesting aspects of the 
health service provided, and to discuss the 
various types of programs with officers of 
professional health associations and Goy- 
ernment health departments. Other officers 
of the department have carried out similar 
studies of voluntary and Government- 
sponsored health care programs in Canada 
and the United States. 

The provincial health surveys made 
possible by grants under the national 
health program have not all been com- 
pleted. The great body of factual infor- 
mation contained in the reports already 
received is now being collected. A national 
sickness survey has recently been com- 
pleted of a sample group of 10,000 
Canadian families. This is the most 
comprehensive and searching study yet 
made of the extent and economic implica- 
tions of illness in Canada, but it will take 
months to analyse the great mass of 
information gathered. 


2. In every province, when the health 
surveys were first organized, members of 
organized medicine were nominated to the 
committees and have served on them and 
participated in all discussions and the 
preparation of all reeommendations in con- 
nection therewith. 

When the national sickness survey was 
being organized the Canadian Medical 
Association was approached asking for the 
co-operation of their provincial branch to 
assist each province in validating the 
information obtained by the enumerators 
in cases where medical attention had been 
recorded during the survey. At our 
request the Association published an out- 
line of the national sickness survey in the 
June, 1950, issue of the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal, asking for the co- 
operation of the members of the associa- 
tion in order to assist the provincial survey 
committees in each province in gathering 
the most accurate information possible. 
It appears from the reports received from 
the provinces that the co-operation of 
organized medicine has been everything 
that possibly could be desired. 


Interest Rate Increased 
On Government Annuities 


An Order in Council providing for an 
increase to 34 per cent in the interest rate 
paid on government annuities was tabled 
in the House of Commons April 2 by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

The interest rate was last changed in 
1948, when it was reduced from four per 
cent to three per cent. 


The rate of interest paid on annuities is 


usually related to the rate of interest on 
bonds. Recently the bond rate increased. 
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Unemployment in U.S. 
Declined Last Month 


Joblessness in the United States dropped 
last month to the lowest March level since 
the Second World War. 


The United States Census Bureau 
reported on March 31 that 1,804,000 
persons—only 2-9 per cent of the entire 
civilian labour force—were looking for 
work. 

The total of job holders was 59,714,000, 
a decrease of 38,000 from February’s 
figure. Unemployment declined by 282,000. 


— 


Labour Organizations Present 
Annual Briefs to the Cabinet 


Canada’s four major labour organizations at the end of March 
presented to the Government at Ottawa their annual memo- 
randa containing proposals for administrative, legislative changes 


Canada’s four major labour organizations have presented their annual 
memoranda on legislation to the Government. 

On three days at the end of last month—March 26, 27 and 28—delega- 
tions representing the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods appeared before the federal Cabinet 
to present their organizations’ views and proposals for administrative and 


legislative changes. 
The Government made few 


immediate decisions on the requests but 


promised “constant and careful consideration” of all representations submitted. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Ina brief of record length, the TLC requested complete revision of 


Canadian immigration policy, halting of all 


immigration during the 


winter and inauguration of a public works program to cut unemployment 


Complete revision of the Government’s 
immigration policy and the halting of all 
immigration in the winter, inauguration of 
a “substantial” program of public works to 
“take up the slack” in employment, enact- 
ment of an “all-embracing social security 
measure” and the re-imposition of price 
controls were foremost among the legis- 
lative and administrative changes requested 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada in its annual memorandum to the 
Cabinet, presented by the Congress’ execu- 
tive council on March 26. 


Dealing with immigration, the memo- 
randum urged that the Department of 
Labour be made responsible for immi- 
gration. 

Changes in unemployment insurance 
suggested by the TLC included an increase 
of at least 50 per cent in benefits, a reduc- 
tion in the waiting period and extension 
of coverage to employees of hospitals, 
permanent employees of governments and 
those employed in horticulture and acces- 
sible sections of agriculture. 

Other recommendations were that a high 
priority be placed on home-building, that 
changes be made in the levying and 
collection of taxes, that the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
be amended and that a Bill of Rights be 
approved. The Congress also recorded its 
disapproval of the Draft Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

Delivering his Government’s reply, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent stated: “We 
will endeavour to give your organization 
everything we think will be helpful to the 
economy of the country.” 

In its appearance before the Cabinet, 
the organization’s executive council was 
supported by a large delegation of repre- 
sentatives of affiliated unions. The memo- 
randum, longest and most comprehensive 
ever presented by the Congress, was read 
by Percy R. Bengough, TLC President. 

Mr. Bengough began by declaring that 
the Trades and Labour Congress had 
‘noted with pleasure the financial aid 
given through the United Nations and the 
co-operating countries of the Common- 
wealth for the development of under- 
developed areas.” 

He then pointed out that the TLC was 
“striving to reduce the influence and spread 
of communism abroad through the medium 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions.” 
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Immigration 


Despite its realization that “Canada 
requires a far larger population to assist 
in its development, to aid in its protec- 
tion and to furnish a wider and more 
adequate home market,” the TLC held 
that “immigration schemes which add only 
to unemployment and misery do not assist 
in the maintenance of a stable economy.” 
The Congress urged “planning in our 
immigration” and “closer co-operation 
between the Government and those directly 
involved in the productive activities of the 
country.” 

Mr. Bengough charged that skilled crafts- 
men are being encouraged to come to 
Canada in types of employment in which 
there are “not only no prospects of jobs 
but already many unemployed.” He cited 
photo-engravers and carpenters as examples. 

In urging that the Department of Labour 
be made responsible for immigration, the 
TLC pointed out that “through the 
National Employment Service, this Depart- 
ment is at all times in close touch with 
employment conditions and . . . would be 
far more capable of relating and adjusting 
the flow of immigration to the real needs 
of the country.” 

The memorandum also contained a 
request that the Government open or 
sponsor schools for the teaching of Canada’s 
official languages to immigrants and that it 
make a reasonable knowledge of the 
language a condition of employment in 
dangerous occupations. 


Unemployment 


“Not all of the current high rate of 
unemployment can be charged to seasonal 
factors,” said the TLC memorandum con- 
cerning unemployment. “Financial and 
economic policies of the Government have 
contributed to the dislocation of business 
and production causing the current lay-offs 
and short-time conditions in many centres.” 
Defence projects have not yet provided 
new avenues of employment and will not 
provide employment for any sizable 
number of workers for months, perhaps 
years, the memorandum added. 

Because “Canada now has idle hands, 
machines and materials as well as idle 
money,” the TLC requested the inaugura- 
tion of a substantial program of public 
works. 


Social Security 


The TLC, said Mr. Bengough, has not 
changed in its desire to have enacted an 
“all-embracing” social security measure 
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which would correlate health insurance, old 
age security, mothers’ and widows’ allow- 
ances and unemployment insurance. ‘The 
social security act-suggested by the Con- 
gress would provide all these “for all 
citizens of Canada regardless of 1 income, on 
a contributory basis.” 


Concerning social security, the TLC 
deplored the Government’s failure to 
establish at this session a parliamentary 
committee to consider, health insurance, as 
promised. Early inauguration of a nation- 
wide health insurance scheme is needed, 
the Congress asserted. 


Describing the new Old Age Security Act 
as “a great forward step,” the TLC never- 
theless disagreed with both the age limit 
and the amount of the monthly pension. 
Lowering of the qualifying age to 65 years 
and increasing of the monthly payment to 
$65 were recommended in the memo- 
randum. The Congress also urged that 
suitable housing accommodation be fur- 
nished to pensioners where needed and that 
medical services be provided free to them. 


Unemployment Insurance 


On unemployment insurance the memo- 
randum said :— 

We were pleased to hear last September 
that your Government would secure an 
amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to reduce the “waiting period”. 
Now, to say the least, our pleasure has 
been considerably dampened by the long 
delay since another session of Parliament 
has been held without any action having 
been taken in this regard. We sincerely 
hoped for speedier action on this very 
important matter. 


The Congress reiterated its desire to see 
all employees included under the provisions 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Among those the TLC would especially like 
to see covered are employees of hospitals, 
permanent employees of government— 
federal, provincial and municipal—and 
those employed in horticulture and in 
accessible sections of agriculture. 

When referring to hospital employees, the 
memorandum declared: “Very few of these 
institutions (hospitals), in view of their 
current rates, can any longer be reasons 
classed as charitable.” 

Other Congress requests concerning-unem- 
ployment insurance were that benefits be 
increased' by “not less than 50 per cent,” 
that benefits be paid for all days during 
which an establishment is closed down for 
a holiday period for which an employee 
does not receive holiday pay, that benefits 
be paid for all statutory holidays and that 


the regulations governing married women 
be given “more sympathetic consideration” 
and the 90 days now required to re-establish 
benefit rights after marriage be reduced 
to 60. 


Price Control 


The TLC expressed disapproval of the 
methods used by the Government to apply 
curbs to inflation, saying they “have 
resulted in the worst type of economic 
discrimination against our members and 
their families along with other Canadians 
with medium and lower incomes. 


“The application of severe restrictions 
on credit buying and ill-considered encour- 
agement of imports,” the memorandum 
declared, “has resulted not in a control of 
inflation but in forcing the less fortunate 
of our Canadian people out of the market 
with a consequent reduction in their 
standard of living, stagnation of business, 
unnecessary curtailment of production, 
short time and unemployment.” 


‘Reiterating its request for price control, 
the Congress asked that the government 
establish :— 


1. A Prices and Trade Board with full 
powers to control prices; 


2. Subsidies on basic food products; 


3. A 100 per cent excess profits tax to 
act as a deterrent to those who wish to 
take all that the traffic will bear and also 
as a means to defray the cost of the sub- 
sidization program; and 

4. A policy of allowing price changes 
only after application to, and approval by, 
the Prices and Trade Board. 


The memorandum recommended that 
labour be represented on the Board. 


Housing 
On housing the memorandum stated :— 


Our membership is unanimous in its 
desire to see the beginning of substantial 
efforts on the part of your Government to 
encourage construction of low-rental hous- 
ing and slum clearance. Our members 
also want subsidies where necessary in 
order that families with lower incomes 
ean enjoy low rentals despite current high 
pbuilding costs. . We urge your Govern- 
ment to place a high priority on home- 
pbuilding. 

The Congress requested much lower 
down payments in the financing of homes, 
“either on a basis similar to that granted 
to the’ defence workers or to that provided 
in thé 1949 revision m which an additional 
loan of one-sixth of the basic loan was 
extended to run concurrently with the basic 


loan.” Pointing out that any lowering of 
the down payment results in a raising of 
the monthly payments and that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the down payment 
could conceivably result in monthly pay- 
ments beyond the purchaser’s ability to 
pay, the TLC suggested this difficulty 
could be overcome through extension of 
the period over which the mortgage may 
be paid off. 


Taxation 


“An upward revision in the exemption 
allowed in computing income taxes is 
imperative in the light of current high 
prices and the inequities in income tax 
collection,” the TLC memorandum stated. 
“We request that the exemptions be set 
at $3,000 for married persons and $1,500 
for single persons. We further request 
that $400 be exempt for each child and 
complete exemption of family allowances 
as well as of income of children eligible 
for family allowances.” 

Declaring that TLC members, while 
“fully prepared to shoulder their share of 
the defence and national load,” believe it 
should be spread more evenly over the 
whole economy, the memorandum asserted 
that “wage and salary earners are the 
only group that must pay in full.” 

The Congress urged that the tax load 
be spread more evenly, that the cost of 
tools be exempt from income tax, that 
taxes on cigarettes, cigars and tobacco be 
reduced and that union-operated pension 
plans receive the same consideration for 
income tax purposes as is now enjoyed by 
company-financed and sponsored plans. 
The memorandum reiterated the TLC’s 
objection to all forms of sales tax. 


National Labour Code 


Amendments to the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act which the 
TLC wants made “at once” include: the 
check-off of union dues to be made 
mandatory on the employer when properly 
authorized by the recognized bargaining 
agency, the coverage of the Act to be 
extended to all Government employees, 
including those on hourly rates, and the 
inclusion of municipal employees within the 
coverage of the Act. At the same time as 
these amendments are being made, the 
TLC would have the Government seek the 
authority, through an amendment to the 
British North America Act, to extend the 
provisions of the federal labour code to all 
parts of Canada. 
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North Pacific Fisheries Convention 


Disapproval of the Draft Convention 


for the High Seas Fisheries of the 


North Pacific Ocean, prepared by the 
Tripartite Fisheries Conference in Tokyo 
last December, was expressed in the TLC 
memorandum. ‘The Congress pointed out 
the need for “the utmost protection” for 
the Canadian fishing industry, especially 
on the Pacific coast, and urged that a 
parhamentary committee consider the whole 
question before the Draft Convention is 
approved. The TLC asked for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before such a committee. 


Other Recommendations 


The TLC again requested that a Bill 
of Rights be approved “without further 
delay” and added as an integral part of 
the British North America Act. Before 
procedures for amending the Act are 
agreed upon by conferences of federal and 
provincial authorities, the TLC wants the 
opportunity to place its views before “an 
appropriate body.” 

The memorandum requested that gov- 
ernment employees be granted the 40-hour 
five-day work week, drawing specific atten- 
tion to Post Office and Printing Bureau 
employees, as well as to those coming 
under the Prevailing Rates Provisions. 
That employees of the Canadian Govern- 
ment be allowed to seek certification for 
a bargaining agent of their own choice and 
to conclude collective agreements was also 
requested. 

Another request was that amendments 
be made to the Canada Shipping Act to 
protect the employment of Canadian 
citizens in ships and to allow only ships 
of Canadian registry to trade between 
Canadian ports. 

The Government was asked by the TLC 
to enact a federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act, to improve its fire fighting 
and fire prevention services, to encourage 
fire prevention through establishment of 
better standards of construction and 
greater use of fire resistant materials, to 
intensify its efforts towards providing 
adequate measures and facilities for civil 
defence, to encourage the development and 
conservation of natural resources, to take 
remedial measures “to prevent injury to 
the needle trades and the garment indus- 
try from dumping of distress merchan- 
dise,” to reduce the voting age to 18 years, 
to outlaw restrictive covenants and to 
use the Allied Printing Trades Jabel on 
all its printing and stationery. 
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The Congress repeated earlier requests 
that all government contracts be placed 
with “firms having current working arrange- 
ments with regularly-established unions.” 
The “policy of awarding contracts to the 
lowest tender tends to favour firms with 
lower standards of wages and working con- 
ditions and results in discrimination 
against firms who have working arrange- 
ments with their employees,” the memo- 
randum declared. 

That all statutory holidays other than 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day and 
Good Friday be celebrated on the nearest 
Monday, regardless of on what day of 
the week they may fall, was another 
request. 


Expressing its disappointment at the 
dropping of proposed amendments to the 
Annuities Act, the Congress strongly recom- 
mended that the amendments be “quickly 
put into effect.” 


In its memorandum the TLC also recom- 
mended federal financial aid to secondary 
and primary schools, the abolition of level 
crossings, the establishment of a Canadian 
Coast Guard Service, greater labour repre- 
sentation on the directorate of the Canadian 
Broadeasting Corporation, and early action 
on the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences. 

The TLC memorandum was signed by 
President Perey R. Bengough,  Vice- 
Presidents J. A. Whitebone, Claude Jodoin, 
William Jenoves, Carl E. Berg and Birt 
Showler, and Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
G. Cushing. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


“We will endeavour to give your organ- 
ization everything we think will be helpful 
to the economy of the country,” said Prime 
Minister St. Laurent in his reply to the 
TLC memorandum, after stating that “we 
are always pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to receive your views; we believe 
your representations are made objectively 
and express what you believe would be in 
the best interests of the Canadian people.” 

Mr. St. Laurent hoped that the sugges- 
tion that the Government had introduced 
“class legislation” did not mean to imply 
that it had introduced measures for the 
benefit of any one group. “Our greatest 
care in framing legislation is to avoid doing 
anything that could be termed class legis- 
lation. One serves his own best interests 
by serving the interests of the community,” 
he said. 


————— 


“In the past, we have always given careful 
consideration to your representations; we 
will continue to do so,” the Prime Minister 
promised, 


Public Works Projects 


Replying to the TLC request for the 
inauguration of a public works program, the 
Prime Minister recalled similar urgings at 
the beginning of 1950. “It was not many 
months after that before Canada had a 
shortage of labour. Had we started these 
projects at that time, we would have had 
to abandon them,” he said. 


Budget Surplus 


Admitting that in all probability there 
would be a budget surplus, Mr. St. Laurent 
stated it would not be as large as some 
sources indicate. “You say it is an 
‘embarrassing’ surplus. I don’t think Mr. 
Abbott is embarrassed.” 

Two reasons for the surplus were given 
by the Prime Minister. The gross national 
product was higher than anyone expected 
and defence production not as rapid as 
expected and not paid for in the amounts 
expected. 


Social Security 


Hospital facilities will have to be 
increased before a national health insurance 
scheme can be undertaken, the Prime 
Minister told the TLC delegation. “Tt 
wouldn't be right to give Canadians a 
contractual right to hospitalization when 
there isn’t space or trained personnel avail- 
able,” he said. Canada, however, is con- 
tinuing to increase its hospital space and 
the numbers of trained personnel, Mr. 
St. Laurent remarked. 

Because defence spending today amounts 
to about two billion dollars yearly, Canada 
cannot at present undertake to increase old 
age security payments or lower the qualify- 
ing age, Mr. St. Laurent said. He pointed 
out that there are now 675,000 persons 
receiving old age pensions at a cost to the 
Government of $324 million yearly. This 
figure will increase by about $12 million 
each year, because the span of life has 
lengthened. To pay pensions of $65 a 
month would cost $526 million a year and 
to pay pensions at age 65, adding 405,000 
beneficiaries, would cost $842 million 
annually. 

The Prime Minister considered present 
defence spending to be a form of insur- 
ance, the payment of which everyone 
agreed to, although hoping “there would 
be no fire.” The payments are having 


their effect, he believed, stating that the 
international situation was a little “safer” 
than it was a year ago. 

Referring to the delegation’s pro- 
posals on unemployment insurance, Mr. 
St. Laurent said the Government was 
“giving serious consideration all the time” 
to the subject. Payment for statutory 
holidays, he believed, was a matter for 
collective bargaining. The Government, 
he said, hesitates to interfere in some- 
thing that can be better handled by the 
unions themselves. As an example, he 
cited the demands for legislation to bar 
communists from labour unions. 

“The unions did that more effectively 
themselves and can do the same about 
statutory holidays,” the Prime Minister 
said. 


Housing 


“J am in sympathy with your desire to 
see more Canadians homeowners,” said the 
Prime Minister in answer to the TLC 
recommendations on the housing situation. 
“But I wouldn’t like to see a system 
where any government, any political 
machine, would have the responsibility of 
selecting those who are to get subsidized 
housing.” There would not be subsidized 
housing for everyone, he pointed out. 


Bill of Rights 


Prime Minister St. Laurent reminded the 
delegation that inclusion of a Bill of Rights 
in the Canadian constitution would require 
an amendment to the British North 
America Act. 

“Tt is difficult to get an amendment to 
our constitution,” he said. “We must have 
11 governments in agreement. The pre- 
paratory work has to be done by private 
citizens. We will not have an amendment 
to our constitution until the great body 
of the people of the ten provinces make 
it apparent that they want the amendment.” 


National Labour Code 


A national labour code has been under 
discussion for a number of years, the 
Prime Minister said. Again, there must be 
a public demand. It is up to labour unions 
and similar groups to do the educational 
work and convince the public of the desir- 
ability of such a step and thus obtain the 
support of the provincial administrations, 
because, as in the case of unemployment 
insurance, a constitutional amendment 
would be necessary. 
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Education 


Dealing with financial aid to primary 
and secondary education, Mr. St. Laurent 
said the control of education must be left 
with the provinces. The aid to universities 
distributed last year has been the cause 
of “quarrelling” in Quebec, he pointed out, 
even though the grants were made “with 
no strings attached.” 


Government Contracts 


“Tt is difficult to get away from the 
suggestion of favouritism if contracts are 
not awarded to the lowest bidder,” the 
Prime Minister said. Contracts are not 
awarded to the lowest bidder if he happens 
to be someone who is obviously operating 
in such a way that he could not carry 
out the contract, he asserted. Because 
government contracts are paid for from 
public funds, the public wants to be 
assured that the money is being used as 
effectively as possible. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The members of the Government who 
received the delegation from the Trades 
and Labour Congress included :— 

Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and Defence Produc- 
tion; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare; Hon. 
Douglas C. Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister 
of Resources and Development; Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. Alcide Coté, Postmaster 
General; Hon. Walter E. Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. 
George Prudham, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, 
Minister of Public Works; and Hon. 
Wishart McLea Robertson, Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Requests made by the CCL in its 11th annual memorandum to the Cabinet 
included: reimposition of price and rent controls, steep increases in 
unemployment insurance benefits, cessation of all winter immigration 


Demands for the reimposition of price 
and rent controls, steep increases in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and the estab- 
lishment of a system of public assistance, 
particularly for those not covered by 
unemployment insurance, and the cessation 
of immigration during the fall and winter 
months highlighted the 11th annual 
presentation by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour of its memorandum to the federal 
Government. The brief “was read by 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Congress. 

In addition to the immediate reimposi- 
tion of price and rent controls, the brief 
called for the subsidization of essential 
goods, a roll-back of prices to the lowest 
possible level and the establishment of an 
excess profits tax to discourage profiteering 
and black marketing. 

A reduction in and ultimate elimination 
of the waiting period and the extension of 
coverage to include employees of hospitals 
and charitable institutions were other 
amendments requested by the Congress with 
regard to unemployment insurance. 
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Immigration of more persons than the 
country can absorb was opposed by the 
Congress, which recommended the closest 
possible integration of policy between the 
Departments of Labour and Citizenship and 
Immigration in dealing with the matter. 


Other major requests made by the 
Congress included increasing the basic old 
age pension to $65 per month and lowering 
the qualifying age to 65, the establishment 
of a parliamentary committee to study a 
national health insurance plan, the 
encouragement of low-rental housing, the 
establishment of import controls on textiles 
in view of the unemployment in that 
industry, provision for packinghouse 
workers who have been laid off as a result 
of foot and mouth disease and the adoption 
of a Fair Employment Practices Act by 
the federal Government. 


Replying for the Government, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent stated that Congress’ 
recommendations would be given the careful 
consideration that all such representations 
received. The Government’s task, he 
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pointed out, was to initiate legislation that 
would create good feeling among the 
greatest number of Canadians. 


The CCL delegation was led by Aaron 
Mosher, Congress President. Representa- 
tives of affiliated unions were included in 
the delegation. 


Mr. MacDonald began the presentation 
of the brief by urging the Government to 
review its efforts through the Colombo 
Plan and other activities, with a view to 
determining whether or not the assistance 
which has already been provided for the 
countries of South-East Asia is adequate 
or commensurate with Canada’s obliga- 
tions. He remarked that the “menace of 
communism must be fought among the 
ranks of the common people in the under- 
privileged and exploited nations.” 


Price and Rent Controls 


The brief contained a request that price 
and rent controls be reimposed imme- 
diately. It charged that the action of the 
Government in removing controls had cost 
the Canadian people billions of dollars. It 
drew attention to the fact that a year ago 
a joint delegation representative of the 
entire Canadian labour movement had 
placed before the Government a memo- 
randum requesting the imposition of price 
controls. It stated that the Government 
had paid no attention to these representa- 
tions made on behalf of over a million 
organized workers. 

With reference to the recent passage of 
legislation outlawing retail price mainten- 
ance, the Congress stated that there was 
not the slightest evidence that the legisla- 
tion had had any effect whatsoever. The 
Congress called for the immediate re- 
imposition of price controls, a roll-back of 
prices to the lowest possible level, the 
subsidization of essential goods and an 
excess profits tax to discourage profiteering 
and black-marketing. 


Unemployment 


Deep concern over unemployment was 
expressed in the memorandum. The Con- 
gress considered that the numbers out of 
work had reached “alarming proportions.” 

At this point in his presentation, Mr. 
MacDonald called attention to a copy of 
the February-March issue of ; Labour 
Research, a CCL publication, containing 
an analysis of the present unemployment 
situation, which was attached to the brief. 
From it he read the concluding paragraphs 

_of the article. 


Some unemployment is caused by sea- 
sonal factors, the publication said, some by 
the shift to defence production, some by 
the filling of the backlog of the wartime 
demand for consumer durables and some 
by credit restrictions and increases in sales 
and excise taxes. The article then offered 
five recommendations for solving the 
problem: that unemployment insurance 
benefits be immediately and steeply in- 
creased, that a comprehensive public 
assistance system be established to look 
after those who are not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance or who have exhausted 
their benefits, that defence production be 
directed as far as possible to places where 
there is “surplus” labour, that the Govern- 
ment do all it can to develop new indus- 
tries or public works or to transfer workers 
to where they can be employed, and that 
there should be the closest possible co- 
operation between the Labour Department 
and the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration to make sure that only 
enough immigrants are brought in and that 
they are brought in only when and where 
they can be used. 


Immigration 


The Congress, pointing out that nearly 
200,000 immigrants were brought into 
Canada in 1951, stated that this influx 
intensified the present housing crisis. 
While recognizing the country’s obligation 
to accept as many displaced persons and 
refugees as possible, the CCL asked that 
immigration be shut off during the fall 
and winter seasons when it is most difficult 
to find jobs. It stated that the whole 
policy of immigration can be jeopardized 
if large numbers of immigrants, brought 
into the country at a time when unemploy- 
ment is considerable, keep many local 
residents out of work. As an improvement 
in the present policy, the CCL recom- 
mended the closest co-operation between 
the Departments of Labour and Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

Mr. MacDonald noted that many of 
the immigrants who are brought here with 
government assistance are having difficulties 
finding employment and in maintaining 
themselves. He stated that the Congress 
felt that these people should be given 
financial assistance through the machinery 
set up under the Unemployment Tnsur- 
ance Act. Money for this purpose, the 
Congress suggested, could be provided from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The Congress recommended — several 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. They were:— 


1. The removal of the provision requiring 
recency of attachment to the labour market, 
which makes it more difficult for claimants 
to qualify for benefit. 


2. Increase in the benefit rates to bring 
them in line with the present cost of living. 


3. Reduction and ultimate elimination of 
the waiting period, and elimination of non- 
compensable days. 

4. Blimination of the restrictive provision 
in the Act and the Regulations regarding 
benefits for married women. 


5. Extension of supplementary benefits to 
the whole year, and the payment of benefit 
rates on the same basis as regular rates. 

6. Extension of coverage to _ include 
employees of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, and other classes of wage-earners 
still exempted. 


Old Age Pensions 


Noting that the introduction of old age 
pensions at age 70 without the means test 
had undoubtedly helped many of Canada’s 
older citizens to meet the increased cost 
of living, the CCL memorandum stated 
that the present pension of $40 a month 
was “wholly inadequate” and urged that 
pensions of $65 a month payable at 65 
without a means test be introduced by the 
Government. It further recommended that 
an escalator clause be included in the Old 
Age Pensions Act. 


Health Insurance 


The CCL protested the Government’s 
failure to establish a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance this session 
and asked for the establishment of such 
a committee at this session or a commit- 
ment by the Government that it would set 
one up at the next session of Parliament. 


Housing 


Referring to the housing situation in 
Canada, the Congress stated that the 
country had a housing backlog of more 
than 710,000 units. To meet this situation, 
the CCL recommended that low-rental 
housing be given priority, equal only to 
defence construction, and that unnecessary 
construction be stopped. The brief stated 
that “with the housing situation in a state 
of chronic crisis, it is scandalous that scarce 
manpower and materials should be used on 
face-lifting operations on office buildings 
and banks.” 
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Excise and Income Taxes 


The Congress went on record as pro- 
testing the increase in the sales tax from 
eight to ten per cent and the increase 
in the excise tax contained in last year’s 
budget. It stated that “such increases tend 
to reduce the standard of living of the 
workers and the people of Canada, and in 
view of the huge budget surpluses reported 
by the Minister of Finance, they are 
wholly unnecessary and should be repealed.” 


Textile Industry 


Referring to the unemployment in the 
textile industry, the brief stated that at 
ithe present time there were over 10,000 
workers laid off in the primary textile 
industries in Canada. It recommended that 
the Government allocate a large number 
of defence contracts to textile mills with 
a view to supplementing civilian orders. 

The Congress further urged controls be 
placed upon the dumping of “distress” 
textile products from the United States and 
asked that the Government call a confer- 
ence of representatives of Jabour and 
management in the industry to discuss all 
aspects of the situation. 


Packinghouse Workers 


The Congress asked that the Government 
make provision for packinghouse workers 
who haye been laid off because of the 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease in 
Western Canada, pointing out that com- 
pensation had been provided for farmers 
who had suffered loss and that considera- 
tion was being given to compensation for 
packinghouse plants which had suffered a 
loss of revenue. 

Mr. MacDonald remarked that “some- 
thing had to be done” for the workers and 
reported that discussions even then taking 
place between the workers and the Gov- 
ernment appeared to be progressing 
favourably. 


National Labour Code 


The brief reiterated the Congress’ request 
for a National Labour Relations Act which 
would provide for uniform labour relations 
legislation and administration throughout 
the country. Among the specific provisions 
of a national labour code requested by 
the Congress were: the outlawing of com- 
pany unions, the voluntary check-off, the 
removal of the provision that employers 
may have certification removed, and effec- 
tive procedure for the enforcement of 
penalties. 


Referring to the constitution of concilia- 
tion boards, the CCL stated that in many 
instances chairmen of such boards have 
been appointed whose lack of experience 
and understanding of the labour movement 
and of industrial relationships have made 
them “unable to give useful and effective 
service.’ The Congress stated that such 
chairmen “bring to their task in many 
cases minds which have been conditioned 
by judicial procedure, and which is often 
harmful rather than helpful so far as -con- 
ciliation is concerned.” 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Congress went on record as favour- 
ing the introduction of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act covering all industries which 
are now, and may be, brought under federal 
jurisdiction, suggesting that a fair employ- 
ment policy supplement the present Fair 
Wages Policy. 

The CCL commended the Government 
for its efforts to encourage the employ- 
ment of older workers but pointed out that 
the “Government itself is one of the worst 
offenders in this respect.” The brief 
commented that “it is becoming more and 
more difficult for workers over forty years 
of age to obtain employment in either the 
public service or private industry.” The 
Congress urged the Government to set an 
example to private industry by raising the 
age limits on new employees who are 
otherwise qualified and noted that diserim- 
ination on the grounds of age is just as 
serious an unfair labour practice as 
discrimination on other grounds. 


Representation of Labour 


The Congress’ brief remarked that boards 
dealing with defence production had in 
many cases been established without labour 
representation and expressed the belief that 
the addition of labour representatives to 
boards dealing with such questions as 
production would increase their value and 
usefulness. 

The CCL protested the appointment of 
a mine operator to replace the late D. W. 
Morrison on the Dominion Coal Board, 
of which he had been a member since 
the Board’s inception until his death in 
1951. Mr. Morrison had been regarded as 
labour’s representative on the Board, 
having for many years been president of 
District 26 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. “We wish to protest in the 
strongest possible terms against this action 
by the Government as wholly unjustifiable, 
and to urge that labour representation be 


restored on the Dominion Coal Board with 
ihe least possible delay,” the memorandum 


declared. 
Amendment of Annuities Act 


The Congress expressed its regret that 
the Government had not reintroduced at 
this session of Parliament its bill to amend 
the Annuities Act, stating that “this action 
is all the more difficult to understand in 
view of a public statement by the Minister 
of Labour only two months ago that the 
bill would definitely be introduced. 

Amendments to the Annuities Act have 
long been overdue and the Government’s 
bill would have done much to improve the 
act. enhance the value of many industrial 
pension schemes, embracing thousands of 
Canadian workers, and encourage the 
introduction of additional schemes in firms 
where none now exist.” 

The CCL strongly urged the Government 
to reintroduce the measure before the 
present session ends and in the form 
approved by the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 


Appointment of Labour Attachés 


Approval of the policy of appointing 
Labour attachés in the principal industrial 
countries of the world was voiced by the 
Congress. Commenting on the _ recent 
appointment of Pat Conroy as Labour 
Attaché in Washington, the memorandum 
noted that “Mr. Conroy’s long experience 
in the labour movement, both in the 
national and international field, will enable 
him to give exceptionally fine service to 
the workers and the people of Canada in 
this capacity.” 

The Congress expressed its disapproval 
of the Government’s failure to appoint 
workers’ delegates and advisers to the 
sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference in accordance with the provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty. The treaty 
obligates member states to ‘nominate non- 
Yovernment delegates and advisers chosen 
in agreement with the industrial organiza- 
tions, if such organizations exist, which are 
the most representative of employers or 
work-people, as the case may be, in their 
respective countries.” 

The brief asked that before the workers’ 
delegate is appointed to attend the 1952 
session of the ILO, the “most representative 
labour organization be consulted.” 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress commended the action 
taken by the Government in carrying out 
the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Development in the Arts, 
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Letters and Sciences, particularly the pro- 
vision for federal aid to universities and the 
amendments to the Broadcasting Act and 
the National Gallery Act. 


The Government’s decision to undertake 
the St. Lawrence Waterway project inde- 
pendently of the United States was 
approved by the CCL. Noting that the 
completion of the seaway will bring 
“tremendous” benefits to many parts of 
Canada but no “appreciable” benefit to the 
Atlantic provinces, the Congress urged the 
Government “to give special consideration 
to other projects which may directly benefit 
the Atlantic provinces and to press forward 
vigorously with research and other policies 
which will help the coal industry.” 


Prime Minister's Reply 


In his reply to the CCL memorandum, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent referred to the 
Congress’ recommendations on unemploy- 
ment, price and rent controls, old age 
pensions, health insurance, the budget 
surplus, the textile industry, a national 
labour code, conciliation boards, and the 
hiring of older workers. 


After saying he was sorry that some 
Canadians were unemployed, the Prime 
Minister reminded the delegation that at 
the beginning of 1950 there was consider- 
able unemployment but that within six 
months a labour shortage had developed. 


Price Controls 


The Government did not believe that 
under present circumstances the desired 
results could be obtained through a system 
of price controls, Mr. St. Laurent said. 
Inflation, he pointed out, is not only a 
Canadian problem; it prevailed throughout 
the world. The Prime Minister told the 
delegation that steps taken by Canada to 
meet inflation were regarded by others “in 
a complimentary light.” 

With reference to the abolition of 
retail price maintenance, Prime Minister 
St. Laurent remarked that the responsi- 
bility in the matter of prices had been 
placed with the retailer “where it properly 
belonged.” There have been some reduc- 
tions, he noted. Ultimately, it all depended 
on the retailer, he said. 


Old Age Pensions 


Mr. St. Laurent remarked that it might 
be possible in time to reduce the age limit 
and to increase the amount with respect 
to old age pensions. He did not think 
that this was possible at the present 
moment. The Prime Minister stated that 
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at present Canada was spending more than 
two billion dollars a year on defence 
requirements and that this expenditure was 
being made in order that aggression would 
be unattractive and that a third world war 
could be avoided. - 

Mr. St. Laurent stated that there are at 
present 675,000 citizens in receipt of old 
age pensions at an annual cost $324,000,000. 
To increase the pension by $25 a month 
would be to add $202,500,000 to the annual 
amount while to include those between 65 
and 70 would add $315,900,000 and thus 
make the total bill over $840,000,000. In 
view of Canada’s heavy defence expendi- 
tures, Mr. St. Laurent did not think that 
such increases could be made now. Rome 
was not built in a day, he said, nor will 
Canada’s system of social security; but 
improvements and progress would be made 
over the years as conditions allowed. 


Health Insurance 


Speaking about health insurance, the 
Prime Minister first called attention to the 
shortage of hospital space presently exist- 
ing in Canada. He then pointed out that 
a health insurance scheme would mean that 
the Government undertook a contractual 
obligation to provide Canadian citizens 
with hospitalization, an obligation which 
could not be met under present conditions. 
Hospital construction and the training of 
hospital personnel, however, was being 
accelerated, he said. 


Budget Surplus 


The budget surplus would not be as large 
at the end of the fiscal year as some reports 
have forecast, the Prime Minister stated. 
He explained that the surplus had devel- 
oped because of an increase in Canada’s 
gross national product during 1951, which 
increased government revenue, and because 
many defence orders had not yet been 
delivered and thus not paid for. Defence 
production had not developed as rapidly 
as many had expected, he said. 


Textile Industry 


Reduced production in textiles was not 
confined to Canada alone, Mr. St. Laurent 
declared. Other countries were experi- 
encing unemployment in this industry. 

“Dumping is unfair competition,” the 
Prime Minister said, “and the Government 
is opposed to it.” He pointed out, how- 
ever, that world trade was vital to the 
Canadian economy and that we must be 
careful not to deviate from the general 
line established at the trade conferences 
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at Havana, Geneva and London. Canada 
wants to be in a strong position when other 
nations deviate from the established line, 
he said. 


National Labour Code 


A constitutional amendment would be 
necessary in order to introduce a national 
labour code, the Prime Minister told the 
CCL delegation. The agreement and 
approval of the federal and ten provincial 
governments would have to be obtained, 
he explained. To achieve this, the majority 
of Canadian citizens would have to make 
it apparent they wanted the amendment 
before the legislation could be enacted. 

Labour unions, the Prime Minister said, 
were institutions that could carry out 
educational work and create the right kind 
of atmosphere which ultimately decided 
what changes should be made in legislation. 
Without the educational work undertaken 
by labour organizations, he declared, we 
would not have had the unemployment 
and old age pensions amendments. 

‘ 


Conciliation Boards 


Asserting that he agreed with the views 
of the Congress regarding the composition 
of conciliation boards, the Prime Minister 
said he had seen some decisions of con- 
ciliation boards which read like judgments. 

At this point, Mr. St. Laurent quoted 
some figures on conciliation services. 
During the 13 months ending January ai; 
he said, 57 disputes had been referred to 
the Department of Labour for conciliation. 
Of these, 38 had been settled through 
conciliation officers and 19 had been referred 
to conciliation boards. In 15 cases, agree- 
ment had been reached, three were yet 
unsettled and one, “unfortunately,” ended 
in a strike. 


Hiring of Older Workers 


The increasing life expectancy of Cana- 
dians may require reconsideration on the 
hiring of older workers, the Prime Minister 
said. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The Congress delegation was received by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, and the following Cabinet 
Ministers: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and Defence 
Production; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Rt. Hon. James Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture; Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 


Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare; 
Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. Robert Winters, Minister of Resources 
and Development; Hon. George Prudham, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; 
Hon. Gordon Bradley, Secretary of State; 
Hon. Alcide Coté, Postmaster General; and 
Hon. Robert Mayhew, Minister of Fisheries. 


Mr. Mosher’s Remarks 


After the Prime Minister had spoken, 
Mr. Mosher expressed the appreciation of 
the Congress for the hearing they had 
received and at the large number of Cabinet 
Ministers present. He added that it was 
possible that some of the points raised in 
the brief could be solved by an approach 
to the ‘ministers of the departments 
concerned. 

Mr. Mosher stated that the Congress was 
still not being consulted on the choice of 
Workers’ Delegates for the ILO and he 
considered this situation unjust. He asked 
that the Government give the Congress its 
proper recognition. Mr. Mosher also 
referred to labour’s representation on the 
Dominion Coal Board and stated that if 
labour were overlooked on small issues it 
would be left unrecognized on many others. 

The President urged a re-examination 
of the housing situation by the Govern- 
ment and asked that low-cost housing be 
encouraged and stimulated. 

Referring to immigration, Mr. Mosher 
stated that labour should be represented 
on any boards dealing with this matter. 
In connection with price controls, the CCL 
President said that they worked well during 
the war and expressed the opinion that the 
majority of Canadians were in favour of 
controls. 

Mr. Mosher stated that with proper 
economic planning and the right policy, 
unemployment could be taken care of 
today. The extra production that could 
be obtained from those now unemployed 
would be sufficient to allow for increases 
in our old age pensions. Mr. Mosher 
concluded his remarks by noting that such 
an employment policy would also aid in 
the development of our hospital construc- 
tion program and thus forward a national 
health insurance scheme. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation 


of Labour 


Immigration, the cost of living and housing were the most prominent 
among the subjects dealt with by the CCCL in its annual brief. The 
brief also urged that an inquiry be made into the Bell Telephone Co. 


Immigration, the cost of living and 
housing were the main topics of the 
representations made by the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour when it 
presented its annual brief to the federal 
Cabinet on March 28. 

The CCCL, which numbers more than 
90,000 members, presented to the Cabinet 
an impressive number of requests pertain- 
ing not only to workers but to Canadians 
as a whole. 

The Prime Minister could not receive 
the delegation in person, as in the past, 
as he was attending a funeral in Quebec. 
In his stead, Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and of Defence 
Production, presided. 

The CCCL emphasized the need for a 
limited immigration, regulated according 
to the resources of the country and always 
subject to careful selection methods; price 
control and the implementing of a national 
housing program. 

It also called for the establishment of 
a special commission to inquire into the 
Bell Telephone Company, more liberal old 
age pensions, as well as more generous 
income tax exemptions. 

The bilingual brief was read by Jean 
Marchand, CCCL Secretary-General, but 
the President, Gérard Picard, commented 
on a number of topics, including unem- 
ployment in the textile industry, the cost 
of living and the need for a greater labour 
representation at the meetings of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

The principal requests of the CCCL also 
included amendments to the unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation, family allow- 
ances in proportion with the cost of 
living, increase in the buying power of 
the consumers and integral respect for 
bilingualism. 

The CCCL also asked, once more, that 
the Canadian Government name a diplo- 
matic representative to the Vatican and 
that it adopt a distinctive Canadian flag. 


In addition to Mr. Howe, the Honour- 
ables Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
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Labour; and Walter E. Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, also spoke 
in reply to the requests made by the labour 
organization. 

Mr. Picard thanked Mr. Gregg and the 
officials of the Labour Department for their 
kind co-operation during the past year. 

The brief congratulated the federal 
Government, among other things, for the 
nomination of His Excellency Vincent 
Massey as Governor General of Canada; 
for its legislation on resale price mainten- 
ance; for its amendments to the Old Age 


Pensions Act; and for permitting the 
deduction of union dues from _ taxable 
income. 


In the second half of its brief, not read, 
the CCCL presented a summary of 
requests already referred to federal authori- 
ties. Here the CCCL again voiced its 
objection to compulsory military training 
in peacetime and stated that it did not 
see any valid reason, at the present time, 
which would justify national registration. 
It also. offered a number of specific requests 
on income tax and old age and retirement 
pensions. 

The speakers for the Government, point- 
ing out that they always welcomed labour 
delegations and their suggestions, promised 
that the.claims contained in the CCCL 
brief would be studied with care. 


Immigration 


While recognizing that Canada has the 
duty to receive immigrants from over- 
populated or less fortunate countries, the 
CCCL stated that this immigration “must 
be limited, regulated according to the 
resources of our country and always 
subjected to careful selection methods”. In 
receiving immigrants, added the brief, the 
Government must look after their welfare 
and see that they find here reasonable 
living conditions for themselves and their 
families. 

Pointing out that this is not always the 


case and that a great number are now “in 


a 


Fr 


a serious state,” the CCCL suggested six 
elements of solution to the problem of 
immigration. They are:— 


(a) That the Department of Immigration 
establish its quotas of immigrants after a 
serious inquiry at the National Employment 
Service and among employers and workers’ 
unions in order to really understand the 
situation and be in a position to make a 
selection based on the real needs of the 
country; 


(b) That no group of immigrants be 
admitted to Canada unless they meet a real 
need as permanent labour; the importation 
of European workers for seasonal work leads 
fatally to an increase in unemployment in 
the slack periods; 


(ec) That the Government watch over the 
publicity made by its immigration officers 
and by the Canadian transportation com- 
panies in European countries. A serious 
inquiry carried out among the immigrants 
by our Néo-Canadian Service shows that, 
from these two sources, the European candi- 
dates to immigration have received promises 
of employment equivalent to false repre- 
sentations; 

(d) That the Government of Canada let 
the immigrants benefit from family allow- 
ances as soon as they enter the country; 

(e) That the Canadian Government revise 
its housing policy of which the recent restric- 
tions do not fit at all with the immigration 
policy. Restrict building loans at a time 
when we are admitting quantities of foreign 
workers and their families is to risk an 
inevitable disaster in the question of housing, 
and may provoke a hostile sentiment to all 
immigration; 

(f) That the Department of Immigration 
cease all immigration in the quiet periods 
and that it advise the immigrants of the 
small chances of finding work in winter. The 
transportation companies should co-operate 
with the Government to avoid as much as 
possible the entry of immigrants into the 
country during this season. 


Cost of Living 


The CCCL again gave its approval to 
price control, stating that wage increases 
have not kept pace with increases in the 
cost of living. While it congratulated the 
Government for its legislation on resale 
price maintenance, the CCCL argued that 
at present the Canadian citizen is in fact 
subject to a system of private control. The 
memorandum said :— 


The CCCL has given its approval many 
times for price control. We still believe 
that this measure would be the most effec- 
tive to fight the present inflation. Our 
position on this question is quite simple: 
we feel that at the present time we do not 
have a choice between government control 
and no control; we must choose between 
government control and private control. 

It is not necessary to make a lengthy 
inquiry to show that we are at present 
subject to a system of private control; it is 
merely necessary to name the industries 
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The CCCL has learned with pleasure 
of the nomination of Mr. Guy de Merlis 
to the position of French editor of the 
Lasour Gazettr. In addition to his 
professional qualifications, which made 
him a choice candidate for this function, 
Mr. de Merlis has been a member and 


officer of one of our syndicates. We are 
therefore happy that he has been desig- 
nated to succeed Mr. St. Arnaud, of 
whom we keep, on the other hand, a 
very good souvenir. 


—CCCL Memorandum to the Govern- 
ment, 1952. 


where competition no longer exists, either 
because of the small number of manufac- 
turers, or because of agreements between 
producers apparently independent. Among 
these may be named the aluminum, nickel, 
asbestos, pulp and paper, iron and steel, the 
automobile industry, the chemical industry, 
oil, agricultural implements, the fertilizer 
industry, electrical appliances, textiles, 
tobacco, ete... . And we could easily make 
this list longer, so that we are thus able to 
state that competition and therefore, free 
enterprise, in the true meaning of this 
expression, have completely disappeared from 
the heavy industries to be replaced by a 
system of private controls where those who 
exercise the power are not responsible to 
anyone. 

It is not necessary to give this much 
thought to find that ‘a system of price control 
determined by irresponsible individuals, only 
looking after their personal interests, is not 
consistent with the needs of public interest 
and the general welfare, since this system 
must necessarily lead to a high price level if 
not to inflation. There are only two ways to 
stop the operations of a system of private 
controls: either replace it by government 
control or destroy it by. adopting effective 
legislative measures against monopolistic con- 
trols. We know that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment is still opposed to the setting-up of 
government controls. Therefore, if it wishes 
to be logical and protect the public interest 
as much as can be done under the present 
system, it must adopt effective legislation 
against monopolistic controls. The CCCL 
cannot accept the fact that the Canadian 
Parliament disapproves of government con- 
trol on one hand, and tacitly accepts a 
system of private controls on the other. 

We wish to congratulate here the Govern- 
ment for its recent legislation on resale price 
maintenance. However, this measure will 
not be sufficient to correct all the abuses of 
which the consumers are victims. 

In 1949, in its annual memorandum, the 
CCCL submitted to the federal Government 
a project of price arbitration. The proposed 
method did not have the inflexibility of 
controls, but obliged only the producers of 
goods and services (with the exception of 
farmers and retail merchants) to submit to 
an arbitration board, their requests for price 
increases. (We proposed that farmers be 
excluded because we are convinced that they 
are not responsible for the inflationary in- 
crease in prices and that retailers be 
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excluded because competition, in this field, 
still constitutes a reasonable element of 
control.) " 

The decisions of this board would not 
. have been enforced but the simple obligation 
to justify before such an organism the 
requests for price increases would have 
prevented the cost-of-living index from going 
so high. 

Unfortunately, our 
followed. 

The CCCL again requests the control of 
prices and the amendment of the Combines 
Act in order to be able to effectively combat 
the disastrous influence of the monopolies 
and cartels. 

In support of this, we must mention that 
while the cost of living increased 11 per cent 
in QOanada, it only showed an increase of 
3-3 per cent in the United States, where 
the Government adopted control measures. 


proposal was not 


Old Age Pensions 


The last amendments to the Old 
Age Pensions Act constitute a “notable 
improvement” to our social security system, 
according to the CCCL. The Confedera- 
tion expressed the opinion, however, that 


the Government should lower to 65 years | 


for men and to 60 years for women the 
age for admission to pension and this 
without the means test. It also suggested 
fixing the amount of pension at $50 per 
month. 

In the second part of its brief, the 
CCCL put forward a six-point plan on old 
age and retirement pensions, as follows:— 


1. A monthly $50 pension for women at 60 
and men at 65, under a universal or general 
old age pension plan, the cost of which 
would be paid three-fifths by the federal 
Government and two-fifths by the provinces; 

2. Setting of a reasonable period of resi- 
dence in Canada for admission to pension; 


3. Suppression of the means test; 


4. Establishment of contributory insurance, 
with a reserve fund, in favour of wage- 
garners, with a view to a monthly $50 


pension at age 60 for women and 65 for. 


men. The wage-earner would pay forty per 
cent (40%) of the premium; the employer 
would pay the necessary balance to insure 
solvency of the fund; the Government would 


assume the administration costs and make up, 


the deficits; 


5. Safeguard collective schemes for retire- 
ment pensions now in existence, and leaving 
the establishment of other plans comple- 
mentary to the schemes suggested above, to 
collective bargaining; 

6. Setting up of suitable organizations to 
supervise the application of the law and to 
ensure the payment of pensions to persons 
entitled to them. 


Housing 


The CCCL, on the subject of housing, 
would like to see a national housing 
program. It pointed out that the budget 
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surplus and the thousands of unemployed 
are all that are necessary to undertake 
the construction of houses. 

The quantity of materials required in the 
realization of such a project is “relatively 
small,” stated the CCCL, and. would not 
seriously affect our defence work. 

“The principal obstacle that must be 
overcome is the initial payment that the 
future proprietor must make before being 
able to benefit from the existing legislation. 
A more generous loan policy would take 
care of this difficulty,’ the memorandum 
said. 


The Bell Telephone Company 


The CCCL asked the Government to 
establish a special commission to inquire 
into “the activity, the structure and 
method of financing” of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and to make recommenda- 
tions as to the most satisfactory way that 
it could be “owned and managed in the 
best interests of the public”. 

Stating that this company is a “good 
example of a monopoly,” the CCCL 
suggested that the Board of Directors be 
formed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, the shareholders, the consumers and 
the workers. 


The Massey Report 


The CCCL congratulated the Massey 
Commission for its excellent work, stating 
that the Massey Report was “a unique 
report of the arts, letters and sciences in 
Canada”. The brief, however, emphasized 
that the report will favour the advance- 
ment of culture as long as the “affinities 
and the aspirations of the two principal 
ethnic groups which make up the country 
are respected”. The brief also suggested 
that “integral respect for bilingualism all 
over the country would favour the develop- 
ment of Canadian culture”. The memo- 
randum continued :— 


We take this occasion to mention that 
the Massey Report notes the request that 
we have submitted in regard to free broad- 
casts on the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion that would reach the working-class, 
following the example of the programs 
especially for farmers. The four important 
workers’ movements of the country: The 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Railway Brotherhoods, would look 
after filling the time thus put at their 
disposition on both the French and English 
networks. 

The CCCL requests the Canadian Govern- 
ment to take over this innovation which 
would become an important part in the 
program of popular education. 


Unemployment 


In order to remedy the unemployment 
situation, the CCCL suggested that the 
buying power of the consumers be in- 
creased. It felt that the easing of the 
controls on credits, while this may increase 
economic activity in some enterprises, will 
not correct the present situation. 


The unemployment situation which affects 
certain industries such as the textiles, 
clothing, shoes, takes away much of the 
illusion of the apparent prosperity of 
Canada. The easing of the controls on 
credits will have for consequences an in- 
crease in the economic activity in some 
enterprises but it will not correct the 
present situation. 

The decrease in buying power of the 
consumers because of the increase in the cost 
of living and the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment seems to be at the origin of this unfore- 
seen upset which has thrown out of work 
thousands of family breadwinners. 


Unemployment Insurance 


While the CCCL intends to present a 
special memorandum to the Advisory 
Committee of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, it listed in the present brief 
six of the principal amendments it would 
like implemented :— 


1. Elimination of the particular restric- 
tions concerning the qualifications required 
by married women in order to have the 
right to collect benefits; 

2. Increase in the benefits proportionally 
to the increase in the cost of living; 

3. Elimination of the waiting period of 
nine days and payment of benefits without 
delay; 

4, Widening of the field of application of 
the Act in order to cover all workers, in- 
cluding employees of hospitals and religious 
institutions; 

5. Payment of benefits to workers who are 
unemployed because of the closing of the 
factory in which they are working for a 
holiday period, if they do not fill the condi- 
tions which give them the right to holiday 
pay; 

6. Determination of a new method of 
establishing the number of days a worker 
has worked in a week when he has been on 
part time. We suggest that this number be 
determined by dividing the total hours 
actually worked by the number of hours in 
the normal working day. 


Family Allowances 


The CCCL recommended that the Gov- 
ernment increase the amount of family 
allowances in proportion to the increase 
in the cost of living. 


Income Tax 


The decision by the federal Government 
to permit the deduction of union dues 
from the taxable revenue was well received 
by the CCCL. 
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As a second step, the organization 
suggested that the Government authorize 
the workers to deduct annually from their 
taxable revenue an amount equal to 10 
per cent of the value of the tools that 
they need to accomplish the work of their 
trade. This exemption, stated the CCCL, 
would parallel the privilege of depreciation 
enjoyed by employers. 

The CCCL again requested that the 
individual exemption from income tax be 
$1,500 for the single person and $3,000 for 
married persons plus an allowance of $400 
for each dependent. 

“The Government could no _ doubt 
recover by more appropriate taxation of 
profits,” it added, “the revenues that it 
would lose by an increase in individual 
exemptions.” 

The second part of the brief also con- 
tained a number of specific suggestions on 
the subject of income tax. 


Respect for the Rights of Man 


The CCCL regretted that the Minister 
of Justice had not taken into account the 
numerous interventions it made through 
him and that he did not make use of his 
“special powers of pardon” to permit a 
permanent member of the CCCL to avoid 
“the bad treatment that he was receiving 
in a Montreal prison”. 

“The CCCL hopes,” added the brief, 
“that the Canadian Government will not 
again permit incidents of this nature, which 
are beneath a civilized nation, to occur.” 


Diplomatic Representation to the Vatican 


Pointing out that there are, at the 
present time, 23 countries which have an 
ambassador to the Holy See and that the 
President of the United States intends to 
carry out his decision to name a diplo- 
matic representative to the Holy See, the 
CCCL stated that the time has arrived for 
the Canadian Government to make the 
same gesture. 


The CCCL and the great majority of the 
population of the country favour such a 
nomination. We know that this question is 
under consideration by the Prime Minister 
and we hope that he makes a decision soon. 

Canada has become an international power. 
Its dependence on the permanent mission 
of Great Britain to the Vatican is no longer 
necessary. It should have its own repre- 
sentative to obtain all the information it 
needs when it needs it. There are, at the 
present time, 23 countries which have an 
ambassador to the Holy See, and among them 
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are France, England, Holland, India, Japan 
and Egypt. The Vatican is therefore a 
diplomatic centre of first importance from 
which Canada can no longer hold itself aloof. 


Declaration of Principles 


The brief drew attention to the Declara- 
tion of Principles* the CCCL adopted at 
its convention last September which “estab- 
lishes its doctrinal positions on all the 
important questions raised by community 
life’. This declaration, stated the brief, 
receives its inspiration from the Christian 
social doctrine which is recognized as a 
doctrine of peace and Justice. 


New Governor-General 


The CCCL received with “enthusiasm” 
the news of the nomination of His Excel- 
lency Vincent Massey to the position of 
Governor-General of Canada. 


This nomination of a Canadian to Rideau 
Hall marks a new step toward national 
sovereignty and meets, we feel sure, with the 
approval of the great majority of Canadian 
citizens. 


Canada and the International Situation 


The brief noted with regret that the year 
1951 did not show any noticeable progress 
toward peace. The CCCL deplored the 
fate of the Korean people and also the 
tension between the East and the West, 
which “does not permit us to entertain 
much hope for the future”. 


The CCCL could not insist too much on 
the profound desire for peace which animates 
the workers and on the legitimate fear that 
they have at the sight of this considerable 
accumulation of armaments in an agitated 
world, which has a greater need of bread, 
lodging and clothing than atomic bombs. 

ommunism is a world menace which will 
not be beaten on battlefields but on social 
and economic grounds. As long as millions 
of human beings are deprived of the neces- 
sities, as long as wealth is not more fairly 
distributed, as long as the dignity of man 
is not respected, the world will remain in 


a state of violence in which a war may be 
started. 


Added Brief 


In the second half of its memorandum, 
the CCCL presented a summary of requests 
already referred to the federal authorities, 
requests that the organization, at its last 
convention, decided should be submitted 
again. 

The CCCL stated that it is against 
compulsory training in time of peace and 
that it does not see any valid reason which 
would justify national registration. 


*See Lapour GAZETTE, Nov., 1951, p. 1492. 
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It again hoped that the Government will 
adopt as soon as possible a “distinctive” 
Canadian flag which will not include any 
foreign emblem. The design of the red and 
white triangles with a green maple leaf in 
the centre proposed by the League for a 
Canadian Flag appeared to the CCCL to 
be the one which would be the most 
appropriate for Canada. 


Right of Association, Collective Bargaining 


Pointing out that one of the great social 
gains made by the worker is the right 
to associate and its complement, the right 
of collective bargaining, the CCCL 
regretted that considerable groups of wage- 
earners are deprived of the privileges of 
the law. It cited the Arsenal employees 
as an example. Other groups such as 
federal civil servants and employees of the 
Queen’s Printer in their legitimate union 
activities., “are faced with obstacles which 
often make illusory their right of associa- 
tion,” the memorandum said. 

We understand that the work of a certain 
number of these wage-earners is so closely 
connected with the common welfare that they 
cannot be treated in the same way as 
workers in private industry. But, even if 
it is necessary to impose certain restrictions 
on them, they cannot be deprived of their 
natural right of association and right of 
collective bargaining. 


Other Requests 
The CCCL also asked the Government 


to exercise a closer supervision on the 
entrance of immoral publications in this 
country, to grant more effective protection 
to the glove industry, to adopt the 
universal calendar, and to support its 
attempt to have the International Labour 
Office organize a special commission to 
study the problems of the employees of 
governments and municipalities. . 


Gérard Picard 


Gérard Picard, President of the CCCL, 
prior to the reading of the brief, thanked 
the Government for its welcome and 
offered the sympathies of his union to the 
Prime Minister on the death of his brother- 
in-law. : 

Raising the question of unemployment, 
Mr. Picard asked the Government to pay 
special attention to the situation in the 
textile industry. He also drew the atten- 
tion of the Government to certain strikes 
in that industry, pointing out that it was 
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strange that companies, in receipt of 
defence contracts, were opposed to collec- 
tive bargaining. “The Government,” said 
Mr. Picard, “should let them know that 
the principle of collective bargaining is 
recognized by law.” 


After the reading of the CCCL brief, 
Mr. Picard spoke again to emphasize 
certain points. 

Referring to the cost of living, Mr. 
Picard suggested that the new consumer’s 
price index make use of a typical family 
budget, arrived at through a cross-country 
study. He pointed out that such a budget 
was used in the United States and urged 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
explore this suggestion. 


The CCCL President thanked Mr. Gregg 
and the officials of the Department of 
Labour for their close co-operation during 
the year. 

Mr. Picard, speaking briefly on the 
subject of immigration, asked the Govern- 
ment to keep in close touch with the main 
labour organizations in Canada to deter- 
mine the manpower needs of the indus- 
tries. He insisted that labour unions should 
be consulted on immigration. Indicative 
of the interest taken by the CCCL in 
immigrants, Mr. Picard said, was the hiring 
by his organization of a European trade 
unionist and linguist to assist new arrivals 
as an employment consultant. 


The President then suggested larger 
labour and employer delegations at the 
various International Labour Organization 
meetings. Pointing out the benefits derived 
by the delegates from the meetings, Mr. 
Picard stated that the number of technical 
delegates is set by the number of important 
subjects to be studied and that the number 


of delegates sent by Canada is not 
sufficient. 
“We consider these meetings very 


important for the labour movement as they 
allow a closer relation with international 
labour and because they are a precious 
source of information,” added Mr. Picard. 


He then suggested that the Government 
send one labour delegate and eight tech- 
nical advisers, two for each of Canada’s 
main labour organizations to the ILO 
sessions. Mr. Picard also suggested that 
the employer delegation be increased. 


In closing, Mr. Picard congratulated the 
Government on posting Pat Conroy as 
labour attaché to Washington. Pointing 
out that the Government has chosen “the 
right man in the right place,” he expressed 
the wish that more labour attachés be sent 
to other capitals of the world. 


Government's Reply 


Speaking for the Government, Mr. Howe 
dealt at length with the present situation 
in the textile industry. Assuring the dele- 
gates that the Government is vitally 
interested in this situation, he noted, how- 
ever, that Canada faces a condition that 
is world-wide, one that is primarily the 
result of variations in the cost of wool, 
cotton and other textiles. 

This condition is created by the public, 
explained Mr. Howe, who buy extensively 
when prices are rising, believing that they 
will continue to rise, and who pull out of 
the market when prices are falling, believ- 
ing that prices will continue to fall. 

In support, Mr. Howe pointed out that 
savings, in Canada and in the United 
States, have increased of late and that 
demand has accordingly decreased. 

Repeating that this situation is world- 
wide, Mr. Howe stated that unemployment 
in the textile industry is felt in Lancashire, 
in New England and in Japan. 

Mr. Howe drew to the attention of the 
delegates certain signs indicating that 
things are improving. He noted, in par- 
ticular, the needle trades in Winnipeg, 
which are now experiencing an upsurge. 

On the questions of imports and their 
effect on prices and unemployment, the 
Minister said that imports were actually 
decreasing. 

Mr. Howe also thought that inflation is 
now reversing itself and said that the 
cost-of-living index, according to prelim- 
inary figures for March, is on the way 
down. 

“T have excellent reasons to believe,” 
he said, “that this trend will continue.” 

If the present unemployment conditions 
were due to imports, he added, we could 
do something to help it; but such is not 
the case. 

As to strikes, Mr. Howe pointed out 
that perhaps it was not a good idea to 
have strikes in an industry that is at 
present depressed. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
then stated that with the present price 
maintenance legislation, the merchant and 
the retailer are now responsible for the 
prices charged to the consumer. 

He also revealed that further amend- 
ments to the Combines Investigation Act 
will be considered at the present session. 

Mr. Howe assured the CCCL delega- 
tion that its recommendations on the 
use of a typical family budget will be 
forwarded to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. He stated, however, that 
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because of the size of the country and its 
regional differences in living standards and 
habits it might be difficult to arrive at-a 
typical family budget. 

On the subject of unemployment, Mr. 
Aowe pointed out that this is a “sticky” 
time of the year. With the opening up 
of navigation, stated the Minister, seasonal 
industries will begin to take on extra 
labour. Recalling that defence production 
is also picking up, he ventured to predict 
that by June there would be no unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Hon. Alphonse Fournier 


The Minister of Public Works, speaking 
to the delegation in French, stated that 
the Government considers the labour unions 
among its best advisers and that it is 
always glad to receive their suggestions on 
labour matters. He assured the CCCL 
delegation that its claims will be looked 
into by the Government and the officials 
of the various departments concerned. 


Referring to the workers’ desire for 
peace, Mr. Fournier stated that in order 
to obtain such a peace, individuals and 
nations must adhere to certain principles, 
certain ideals. “It is impossible to obtain 
peace,” he added, “as long as certain people 
advocate a way of life that is repulsive 
TORUS 

Reviewing briefly the part played by 
Canada in the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Pact, Mr. Fournier insisted 
that Canada has to meet certain obliga- 
tions that are costing her over two billion 
dollars annually. “That is a heavy burden 
that rests on every taxpayer,” he said. 


Mr. Fournier also stated that the Gov- 
ernment is always trying to improve its 
social legislation but that it is impossible, 
with such an outlay for defence, to think 
of increases. The Minister of Public 
Works drew attention to the progress made 
in the last ten years in the field of social 
security. 

“We are going at a pace that. many 
nations have not been able to follow,” he 
said. “We must now pause. We do not 
wish to find ourselves in the position of 
having to withdraw what we already have 
granted to the Canadian people,” added 
Mr. Fournier. 


Speaking briefly on the textile industry, 
analysed at length by Mr. Howe, the 
Minister of Public Works said that there 
is no dumping in Canada. He also stated 
that he is against high tariffs as being a 
restriction on the liberty of commerce and 
trade. 
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Mr. Fournier pointed out that the feel- 
ings of Canadians on immigration have 
changed over the years and that Canada 
is now pursuing a program of selective 
immigration. 

Mr. Fournier pointed out, however, that 
‘it is the policy of the federal Government 
to maintain the equilibrium that exists 
between the different ethnical groups in 
Canada.” 

As to the question of taxation, Mr. 
Fournier pointed out that he did not know 
the intentions of the Minister of Finance. 
He drew the attention of the delegates, 
however, to the fact that there are not 
enough “rich people” in Canada to carry 
the burden of a four-billion dollar budget. 
He then added that the expenses incurred 
for defence do not augur for a lighter 
burden of taxes. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Minister of Labour turned his 
attention to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Noting that it is a “very delicate and 
sensitive piece of legislation,” he said that 
is under “constant review.” He revealed 
that the Act will most likely be amended 
at the present session so that it may better 
serve the interests of everybody. 


Mr. Gregg, however, drew the attention 
of the delegates to the fact that one must 
not endanger the success of that legislation 
by overloading it with too costly expenses. 
He pointed out that benefits must be 
related to the payments being paid into the 
fund. Thus it is, explained the Minister, 
that in March, 1952, the intake into the 
fund equalled what was being paid out 
during the same month. 


He then noted that it is the policy of 
the Government to extend the coverage of 
the Act so far as it is possible to do so. 
He stated that the inclusion, under the 
Act, of a certain number of hospital 
employees is under consideration but 
added that hospitals have’ already made 
representations claiming that the added 
costs would increase substantially the cost 
of hospitalization. 


Mr. Gregg advised the CCCL to get in 
touch with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to study specific points. 


The Secretary of the CCCL, Mr. 
Marchand, then asked the Minister of 
Labour the purpose of the unemployment 
insurance fund. He stated that it was 
inadequate if it was to take care of mass 
unemployment as in the years 1930 to 1939 
but that it was more than adequate if it 
was to take care of seasonal unemployment. 


Mr. Gregg replied to Mr. Marchand that 
around 66 per cent of those now employed 
in Canada are covered by unemployment 
insurance and that until all workers are 
covered the fund can not be expected to 
take care of all full-scale unemployment. 

The fund, added the Minister, is at 
present on a sound actuarial basis to 
provide insured people with benefits for 
the rates at which they, their employer and 
the Government make contributions. 

On the subject of labour representation 
at the ILO, Mr. Gregg pointed out that 
the Government, in considering the number 
of technical delegates to send to ILO 
meetings, must also think of the cost. He 
stated that the Government hopes, in June, 
to send six labour, six employer and six 
Government delegates to ILO. 


Hon. Walter E. Harris 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, stating that the worker has every 
right to see that his job is guaranteed, said 
that immigration would increase the welfare 
of the people. He added, however, that 
immigration, in numbers alone, is not 
enough and that the needs of the indus- 
tries must be considered. On that subject, 
Mr. Harris pointed out that his Depart- 
ment tries to keep pace with the needs 
of the industries and that its overseas 
representatives have been informed that at 
present there are no openings for textile 
workers in Canada. 

Mr. Harris also refuted the CCCL argu- 
ment that half of 1951’s immigrants are 


at present unemployed. He pointed out 
that some 2,000 immigrants are still in 
camps run by the Department of Immigra- 
tion, awaiting jobs, but that they will all 
find work in a few weeks. 

Mr. Harris also said that, as far as he 
could ascertain, the number of immigrants 
unemployed was between four and _ five 
thousand. 

The Minister of Immigration, after 
saying that he would prefer not to bring 
in any immigrants than to keep them 
unemployed in camps, added that Canada 
could still grow by natural increase in her 
population and by immigration. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The CCCL delegation was received by the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production, accompanied by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Alphonse Fournier, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Walter E. Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. Douglas C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Resources and Development; 
and Hon. Alcide Cété, Postmaster-General. 

A number of Members of Parliament 
from Quebec also attended the presentation 
of the CCCL brief. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Government action to safeguard movement of trains from hostile acts 
of Doukhobors sought by Railway Brotherhoods. Brief also requested 
amendments to Railway Act and National Harbours Board pension plan 


Immediate Government action to main- 
tain law and order on certain sections of 
the railroad in the West Kootenay area 
of British Columbia, constantly under 
threat of acts of violence by the Sons of 
Freedom, a Doukhobor sect, was urgently 
sought by the Dominion Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods when it presented its annual 
memorandum to the Cabinet. 

Emphasis was also placed on an earlier 
request for statutory provision, through an 
amendment to Section 250 of the Railway 
Act, for side clearances, as a safeguard for 


employees involved in the movement of 
cars and trains, and on the request for a 
revision of the National Harbours Board 
pension plan. 

Other recommendations contained in the 
brief concerned the adoption of a national 
transportation policy, warning signals at 
railroad crossings, price and rental con- 
trols, increased income tax exemptions, 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, housing, immigration, old age 
security, a medical health plan and labour 
representation on public bodies. 
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On the Doukhobor problem, the Govern- 
ment took the view that the preservation 
of law and order is the responsibility of 
the provincial Government. In the matter 
of statutory provision for side clearances 
and that of a revision of the National 
Harbours Board pension plan, the Govern- 
ment promised sympathetic consideration. 


The delegation, headed by J. L. D. Ives, 
Chairman of the Committee, was welcomed 
by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Defence Production, the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, who expressed regret that 
the Prime Minister was unable to be 
present owing to the death of his brother- 
in-law. 


The Doukhobor Problem 


“Tmmediate firm action” by the Govern- 
ment to deal with the situation in British 
Columbia was demanded. Canadian Pacific 
Railway employees in the West Kootenay 
area, particularly Nelson to Midway, the 
brief stated, have been, and are, suffering 
from the “unlawful acts” of the Sons of 
Freedom. So grave is the situation that, 
on the insistence of the employees, since 
June, 1951, all operation of trains between 
the hours of 9 pm. and 3 a.m. has been 
discontinued on certain sections, thus 
causing a “major disruption” in transporta- 
tion services and a “material loss in earn- 
ings to both the railway company and its 
employees.” Owing to the nature of the 
terrain, train operation in this area, it 
pointed out, is hazardous at the best of 
times, demanding full attention of operat- 
ing crews, free from fear of dynamited 
tunnels, bridges and tracks. It was feared 
that “intensified acts of violence” were 
planned for the months of April and May. 


The British Columbia Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Transportation Brother- 
hoods made _ representations to the 
Attorney-General of the province but was 
told that the question of safe train oper- 
ation is the responsibility of the federal 
Government and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the brief explained. A meeting, 
however, between the Joint Committee 
and the Consultative Committee on the 
Doukhobor Question was arranged by the 
Attorney-General. The meeting recom- 
mended a short-term plan, calling for more 
intensive track patrol with armed guards 
on tunnels and bridges on the 147 miles 
of the CPR right-of-way, in addition to an 
undetermined number of miles on the Great 
Northern Railway. 

While a permanent solution may be 
found ultimately by the Consultative 
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Committee, the railway workers are seeking 
immediate relief, it was submitted. Since 
1931, the Doukhobors by their acts “have 
been damaging railway property and 
endangering the lives of railway employees 
and the travelling public...and only 
the superhuman vigilance of the railroad 
employees prevented major railroad wrecks 
with attendant loss of life and property.” 

The brief requested the federal Govern- 
ment to provide a sufficient force to guard 
all railway bridges and tunnels, including 
an intensive track patrol, so that railway 
employees might perform 24-hour service. 
“The employees, as citizens of this country, 
are entitled to the protection requested,” it 
declared. 

“Further, it is this Committee’s conten- 
tion that one of the prime duties of the 
Government is to maintain peace and order 
in’ the country so that Canadian citizens 
may follow their employment free from 
riot and disorder. It is now plainly evident 
that one section of our citizens cannot 
follow their employment free from riot and 
disorder and we, therefore, contend that the 
failure of the Government to maintain 
peace and order renders it liable for com- 
pensation for loss of earnings to those 
Canadian citizens deprived of that right.” 


The Railway Act 


The Committee again urged amendment 
of the Railway Act, Section 250, to provide 
for statutory side clearances applicable to 
all railway lines and tracks, regardless of 
when such lines or tracks were built, “in a 
manner proposed to the Royal Commission 
on Transportation, in order to safeguard 
properly the lives of the employees in- 
volved in the movement of cars and 
trains.” 

Attention was called to a previous request 
for an amendment to the Act (Section 308, 
subsection 2), to provide that where appli- 
cations are made by municipal authorities 
for restriction of warning whistles or bell 
signals at highway crossings, approval of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
shall be given only if proper “manual 
protection or mechanical warning devices 
are provided.” 


National Harbours Board Pension Plan 


Revision of the National Harbours Board 
pension plan as applied to operating 
employees of the Board’s railways was 
requested, whereby they will be placed on 
an equal footing with other railway 
employees in Canada. The service per- 
formed by these employees, stated the 


brief, “is similar to that required of like 
employees of the standard railroads and 
therefore they should receive similar treat- 
ment, not the least of which is an oppor- 
tunity to contribute on a fair and proper 
basis to the establishment of a satisfactory 
pension equity.” 


National Transportation Policy 


Noting that a recent judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada conceded to the 
federal Government the right to control 
and regulate international and interpro- 
vincial motor traffic, the brief urged 
implementation of an amendment proposed 
by the Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion, which “would take care to a large 
extent of the request made to it by this 
Committee, namely, that uniform and 
effective regulation and control be applied 
now to all forms of transportation for hire, 
including that on the highway.” 


Price and Rental Control 


Reiterating its request for price and 
rental control, the Committee urged the 
Government to reconsider and revise its 
policy with a view to bringing in such 
control and a roll-back of prices “in order 
that all Canadian citizens may obtain an 
adequate standard of living.” 


The Income Tax Act 


“Due to the burden of heavy taxation, 
the average wage-earner, in his efforts to 
provide a reasonable standard of living, a 
home for his family, education for his 
children, insurance protection and medical 
and dental care, is compelled to forego 
many everyday necessities; moreover, he 
is unable to make provision for future 
security,” the brief declared. Some measure 
of relief through an increase in the 
statutory exemptions was requested by the 
Railway Brotherhoods. 

“We submit that, in arriving at the 
amount of exemptions to be allowed tax- 
payers, the first governing factor should be 
the principle that a reasonable standard of 
living be assured before income tax is 
imposed.” The exemptions suggested were: 
$1,500 for single persons; $3,000 for persons 
with dependents; and $500 for each 
dependent not eligible for family allow- 
ance; dependents to include any attend- 
ing universities, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions, as well as vocational 
courses, regardless of age, and all medical 
and dental expenses to be deductible. 

“Taxation is not considered a factor in 
the compilation of cost-of-living statistics 
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and the adjustment of wage rates,” the 
brief stated, “therefore, it is our opinion 
that the above proposals and principles are 
fair, consistent and worthy of your favour- 
able consideration.” 

Appreciation was expressed of the Gov- 
ernment’s action in allowing trade union 
dues to be deductible. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Referring to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the brief commended the 
Government on the manner in which the 
Act is being administered. Stating that, 
while wage and salary earners have 
received material assistance through unem- 
ployment insurance and a free employment 
service, the Act does not adequately meet 
the needs of the unemployed person and 
the person incapacitated through illness, the 
brief requested that the Act be studied 
with a view to amending it to provide: 
(1) reduction of the nine days waiting 
period to three days; (2) extension of its 
coverage to employees of hospitals and 
charitable institutions not carried on for 
purpose of gain; and (3) sickness disability 
insurance for all insured workers. 


Housing 

Referring to the housing problem, the 
brief asked that the Government view it 
in the light of “a national emergency, 
second only to the national defence 
program.” 


Immigration 


The brief contained a request that the 
Government restrict immigration, except 
from Commonwealth countries and the 
United States, during periods of seasonable 
unemployment, and urged greater care in 
the selection and screening of prospective 
immigrants. 


Old Age Security 


While expressing appreciation of the 
Government’s action in providing old age 
pensions without a means test for persons 
70 years of age, the Committee said it 
had been hopeful that the allowance would 
be greater and that the qualifying age 
would be 65 rather than 70 years. 


Health Services 


The Government was commended for its 
leadership in the field of scientific medical 
research. Establishment of clinics for the 
preventive and curative treatment of tuber- 
culosis, cancer, arthritis and rheumatism 
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was urged. The Government was also 
asked to consider the adoption of a 
national health insurance scheme which 
would insure “adequate and timely medical 
treatment, hospitalization and dental 
service.” 


Labour Representation 


Appointment of representatives of labour 
to boards, commissions and other public 
bodies was again urged. “Such representa- 
tives,” the brief said, “are in a position 
to bring to any tribunal an intimate 
knowledge of the views of workers which 
would not otherwise be obtainable and also 
assurance of co-operation in the applica- 
tion of decisions.” The opinion was also 
expressed that a similar policy in filling 
vacancies in the Senate would likewise be 
in the national interest. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


Referring to delays experienced in nego- 
tiating amendments to agreements govern- 
ing rates of pay and working conditions for 
railway employees, the committee requested 
that Section 13 of the Act be amended to 
provide that notice may be served “within 
a period of four months preceding the date 
of expiry of the term of, or preceding the 
termination of an agreement.” 


Education 


Expressing approval of the Government’s 
“announced intention to render financial 
assistance to all Canadian universities,” the 
brief proposed that the federal Government 
“should be authorized through appropriate 
agreements with the provinces to recognize 
and accept a proper proportion of the 
responsibility for the education of our 
citizens and to lend financial assistance 
where need of such assistance is evident.” 

The Committee recognized that the 
provision of educational facilities falls 
within provincial and municipal jurisdiction 
but pointed out that in many instances 
these authorities are unable to meet the 
increasing obligations and responsibilities. 
Such increasing obligations, it said, “result 
to a greater or lesser degree from the influx 
of European immigrants under the Govy- 
ernment’s current immigration policy.” 


Other Recommendations 


The brief also reaffirmed the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee’s previous representations 
in support of public ownership and govern- 
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~ America Act,” he said 
> ’ 


ment control of radio broadcasting and 
televising, under the trusteeship of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Attention was drawn to a previous special 
submission with respect to protection at 
railway-highway crossings, with particular 
reference to the Trans-Canada highway. 

In view of the Government’s promise at 
a previous submission to consider the 
Committee’s request for exemption from 
customs duty of automatic block signal 
equipment, the Committee expressed the 
hope that railways would be encouraged to 
make further and extensive installations of 
such warning signals. 

Signatories to the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee’s brief were J. L. D. Ives, Chairman 
of Committee, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; W. H. Phillips, Vice-Chairman of 
Committee, Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; A. H. Balch, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; J. B. Ward, Secretary 
of Committee, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; J. G. McLean, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; and 
J. E. Roy, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. 


Government's Reply 


Replying for the Government, Mr. Howe 
thanked the delegation for presenting its 
brief. “We have here,” he said, “the 
Ministers who can deal with the particular 
matters.” 


Doukhobor Problem 


Considerable discussion took place on the 
Doukhobor question. Replying to the 
Joint Legislative Committee’s appeal for 
protection in British Columbia, the Min- 
ister of Justice, Hon. Stuart Garson, said 
it was a question of whether the preserva- 
tion of law and order is a federal. or 
provincial duty. “By the British North 
“the duty and 
responsibility of administering law and 
order and justice fall clearly upon the 
provincial Governments.” 

This seems to be an attempt, he said, 
to get the federal Government to step into 
a situation not of its own creation on the 
ground that the federal Government has 
authority over the railways. It is parallel 
to the police chief of a city asking Ottawa 
to guard the banks in view of a large 
number of bank robberies, because the 
federal Government has authority over 
banking. 

Mr. Garson said he was glad the Com- 
mittee had gone back to 1931 when listing 
examples of Doukhobor terrorism. “It was 
not only in the province of British 


Columbia that the Doukhobors were 
breaking the law. Many of you still 
remember that there were all kinds of 
atrocities in the province of Saskatchewan. 
You all know that there are thousands of 
Doukhobors still living in Saskatchewan, 
good citizens in every way, living orderly 
lives. They became that way because the 
province bore down upon the malefactors. 
They did not do any more than apply the 
same kind of justice that they applied to 
other citizens of the province. The result 
was that they completely put down all of 
these atrocities in their province, and peace 
and order has since prevailed among the 
many thousands of Doukhobors. Your 
brief. shows that over a long period of 
years the application of justice in British 
Columbia has not been attended with the 
same success as is the case in Saskatchewan. 

“When the RCMP was sent to British 
Columbia in 1949,” Mr. Garson said, “the 
federal Government made it clear that it 
was doing no more than co-operating with 
the province’s request and was not assum- 
ing responsibility. Payment was insisted 
upon merely to emphasize where the 
responsibility of law enforcement lies. This 
question is nothing more or less,” Mr. 
Garson repeated, “than a matter of admin- 
istration of law and justice and the 
maintenance of law and order, and is com- 
pletely a provincial responsibility.” 


There was & misunderstanding, Mr. 
Garson thought, as to the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Railway Transport Commis- 
sioners. “They have never had responsi- 
bility for the safety of passengers,” he said. 
“The position is exactly the same as on 
ships. Take, for instance, the seamen’s 
strike, and the disturbances which arose out 
of it. The federal Government has juris- 
diction over the movement of ships but the 
federal Government does not have juris- 
diction over the law and order on ships. 
The responsibility les with the attorney- 
general in the area.” 

Replying to Mr. Ives’ contention that 
the federal Government was responsible in 
the first place for bringing in these people, 
and should therefore take some responsi- 
bility, Mr. Garson said the federal Govern- 
ment had done everything it could. “I 
am afraid that every time the federal 
Government makes a move, it is later 
charged that we have assumed respon- 
sibility. We have no constitutional 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Garson suggested to the Committee 
that it work out a plan and, if it can be 
shown that there is insufficient money to 
carry it out, he intimated that the federal 
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Government might be able to do some- 
thing, on the understanding that it was not 
its responsibility. 


The Railway Act 


Speaking on the proposed amendments 
to the Railway Act, the Minister of Trans- 
port, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, said the Royal 
Commission on Transportation had recom- 
mended against amending Section 250 in 
respect to provision for statutory side 
clearances. He would, however, ask the 
Board of Transport Commissioners to con- 
sider it again, if it is in favour, he could 
see no objection to amending the Act. He 
would like first to get the views of the 
Board. 

Concerning Section 308, which refers to 
warning whistles and bell signals at high- 
way crossings, Mr. Chevrier thought the 
Board of Transport Commissioners already 
has the power to carry out this recom- 
mendation without having to amend the 
Act. 

Mr. Ives explained that the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee had been pressing for an 
amendment to Section 250 for the reason 
that it was anxious to avoid hazards for 
the men it represents. Rolling stock, he 
said, has increased in width and height, 
and clearances that were adequate 20 years 
ago are inadequate today; Im some cases 
there is no clearance whatsoever. 


An amendment to Section 308, Mr. Ives 
said, was being requested for the protection 
of both railway employees and the public. 
There are too many accidents now where 
both bell and whistle are being sounded, 
he said. “If you deprive the railway of 
the right to use either one, or both, you 
are creating hazards. We believe it is very 
essential to have an amendment to 
Section 308.” 


National Harbours Board Pension Plan 


Mr. Chevrier said he understood the 
NHB pension plan is very similar to that 
of the Civil Service, which is “much better 
than that of the railways,” and that when 
it was introduced the Brotherhoods were in 
favour of it. He could see, however, that 
there is some difficulty with the terminals 
at Vancouver. One of the reasons for the 
difficulties there, Mr. Chevrier explained, is 
because negotiations are taking place with 
the Harbours Board in connection with 
turning over its facilities to the CNR. 

After considerable discussion, the Min- 
ister promised to take the matter up with 
the Harbours Board. 
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National Transportation Policy 


Control of motor traffic is a very difficult 
matter for the Government to undertake, 
Mr. Howe said. The Supreme Court of 
Canada ruled last year that it is within 
federal jurisdiction but unless Parliament 
grants it the right, the Government cannot 
take the responsibility, he said. “We have 
attempted to introduce bills and each time 
they have been thrown out.” 

The Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion had recommended such control, Mr. 
Chevrier told the delegation, but the Gov- 
ernment has not yet had an opportunity of 
studying all sections of the report. 


Cost of Living and Price Control 


“T really think we’ve reached the peak,” 
Mr. Howe told the delegation. “I’ve never 
said that before but I do now, because 
there is substantial evidence to support 
me.” 

Mr. Howe said the Fébruary cost-of- 
living index would show a decline from the 
January level, and that preliminary esti- 
mates indicated a substantial drop in 
March, perhaps as much as two points. 

People, the Minister said, had drawn 
parallels with the last war but he did not 
think there was any comparison at all. 
“During the war we had a situation causing 
inflation through lack of goods. We acted 
at that time with some success.” Shortages 
have developed today, he said, because 
people had the war psychology and bought 
in anticipation of shortages. As a result, 
shortages occurred and prices rose. It was 
not the impact of defence. “Even today, 
defence requirements are not bearing very 
heavily on supplies, but there was that 
psychology of a rising market and every- 
body bought.” People thought that auto- 
mobiles would go off the market, he said, 
but there was a record production last year. 

“It was that psychology that was driving 
prices up, and the Government thought the 
best way to tackle it was by discouraging 
the people from buying through taxation.” 
Since around last July, he said, people have 
not been spending money to the same 
extent and savings have been going up. 
“The scrimmage being over, prices are 
breaking.” There is evidence in many 
directions, he said. 

“One thing which may upset things, 
however, are continuous demands by labour, 
because labour represents a large part of 
the cost of goods.” Mr. Howe cited the 
United States steel industry as an example, 
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_ protested so strongly against it. 


saying that if labour’s demands are met the 
price of steel will rise $12 a ton, with far- 
reaching effects on all industries. 

Replying to statements that the cost of 
living in the United States, under price 
controls, hasn’t risen as steeply as in 
Canada, Mr. Howe thought that in another 
year there would not be much difference 
between the rates of rise in the two 
countries. 

In conclusion, he said, “I think the cost 
of raw materials is on the down-grade, and 
the cost of living also. I therefore believe 
that the problem of inflation is checked 
and, unless war comes, it will cease to be 
with us. That is the belief of those with 
whom I am associated. I still believe we 
took the right course and were not unwise 
in tackling the problem of inflation as we 
did.” 


Taxation 


“We cannot anticipate the budget speech,” 
Mr. Howe said. “We hope that Mr. 
Abbott will not make things any worse, 
but may make them a little better.” 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Referring to the amendments proposed 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Minister of Labour said that the proposal 
to shorten the waiting period is now being 
studied by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and by the advisory board to 
the commission. 

As regards coverage of hospital employees, 
Mr. Gregg said, the Hospital Association is 
opposed to it on the ground that it would 
increase their operating expenses, and it 
would be necessary to get the money from 
somewhere—from the patients or from 
someone else. “We have delayed going 
forward with it because the hospitals have 
However, 
I am hoping the hospitals will be able to 
adjust their budgets so that they will not 
be too-hard hit, and I think they are 
entitled to that delay.” : 2 

On the question of sickness disability 
insurance, the Minister thought that when 
it comes to the point that such a plan could 
be worked out there would have to be an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act, and its administration would have to 
be under the Department of Health and 
Welfare. 


Immigration 


The Minister of Immigration is fully 
conscious of the fact that he must fit his 
immigration program into the Canadian 


labour situation, Mr. Howe told the delega- 
tion. “The Government will see that the 
labour situation is not upset by immigra- 
tion,” the Minister promised. 

Speaking on behalf of his own Depart- 
ment, the Minister of Labour said that it 
is closely co-operating, through the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, with the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion to obviate the difficulties put forward. 
The ideal, he said, would be for workers 
to come in during the summer, and their 
dependents during the winter, but it is not 
possible for the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration to pick people up and put 
them on the ships exactly at the time it 
wants them. 


Social Security 


Progress has been made in social security, 
Mr. Howe said, and referred to unemploy- 
ment insurance, family allowances and old 
age pensicns. “We would like to go further 
and faster” he said, “but I think you will 
agree that progress must be steady. We 
cannot impose too heavy a burden on the 
people.” 

Before the Government could undertake 
a health insurance program it must be sure 
that the facilities are available. The 
Minister said he hoped before long to be 
able to guarantee health service to all 
Canadian citizens. We are increasing our 
hospital space, he said: the Government is 
giving $35 million dollars a year to the 
provinces to assist them in enlarging 
hospital accommodation. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


Referring to the Committee’s recom- 
mendation that it be made lawful to serve 
notice within four months of an agree- 
ment’s termination, Mr. Gregg said: “This 
is a new suggestion.” At first glance, he 
felt that such an arrangement could best 
be arranged through collective bargaining. 


He would, however, discuss the matter with 
officers of his Department. He was hoping, 
he said, in view of the fact that the Act 
is working fairly well, that it would not 
have to be amended at this session of 
Parliament. 

“You suggest that the four-month period 
might be incorporated under the agreement. 
The Act says 60 days,” remarked Mr. Ives. 

Mr. Gregg replied that the two-months 
provision was put in the Act to allow 
another organization to make application 
for certification. It was thought at the 
time that it would be sufficient, he said, and 
that it was as well not to grant more time. 
He pointed out that the parties can always 
reach any agreement they like, except that 
the term of the agreement must not be less 
than a year. 


Education 


“This is a very difficult matter indeed,” 
Mr. Howe said about educational grants. 
“A move has been made in this direction 
in offering money to the universities. We 
devised a plan that seems to us reasonable, 
and attached no strings as to how the 
universities should spend the money, but 
you might be interested to know that we are 
having difficulty in getting one province to 
accept the money. When once the federal 
Government moves into .the secondary 
education field, even to the extent of con- 
tributing to teachers’ salaries, we are 
getting into trouble. That is the situation 
as it exists.” 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Members of the Government who received 
the Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods were: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce and Defence 
Production; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; and Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs. 
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Seasonal Unemployment 


It has been estimated that a minimum of 150,000 persons in Canada are 
seasonally unemployed each winter even when economic activity is high. 
Types, magnitude and effects of such unemployment are described here 


Seasonal unemployment may be defined 
as unemployment which occurs regularly 
each year as a result of normal climatic 
changes or of other circumstances which 
arise at particular times each year. As 
such, seasonal unemployment is by no 
means confined to Canada. It is found in 
many countries, its pattern depending to 
a considerable extent, though not entirely, 
on the latitude. For example, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Norway and 
Sweden all have their periods of peak 
employment in the late summer or fall 
and of peak unemployment in the winter 
or early spring. On the other hand, in 
more southerly countries such as the 
United States and France there is little 
seasonal variation in over-all unemployment 
levels. Figures for the United Kingdom 
also show little seasonal variation but this 
is probably due to the higher proportion 
of secondary industry in Great Britain, 
rather than to its geographic position. This 
fact illustrates the further point that the 
more dependent a country is upon primary 
industries, the greater its seasonal unem- 
ployment problem is likely to be. 

Unemployment resulting from seasonal 
factors may usefully be distinguished from 
one or two other main types of unemploy- 
ment. The mass unemployment of the 
thirties was a result of changes in the 
over-all level of economic activity. Unem- 
ployment of this type is largely beyond 
the control of individual firms and indus- 
tries and requires government and even 
international action to combat it. There 
is also some unemployment present in the 
economy at all times due to such factors 
as plants closing down temporarily and 
workers changing from one job to another. 
Unlike these and other types of unem- 
ployment, the distinguishing feature of 
seasonal unemployment is its regular yearly 
pattern. 


Types 


Industries in which seasonal unemploy- 
ment occurs are of two main types. In 
the first case, the climate directly affects 
the character, timing and magnitude of 
productive activities. The most obvious 
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The National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, at its meeting in Ottawa on 
February 26, urged employers to do 
everything possible to arrange their 
work schedules so as to flatten out 
seasonal peaks and valleys in employ- 
ment levels and thereby reduce the 
extent of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada. This recommendation was the 
result of a report, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, which 
estimated that even in recent years of 
high economic activity a minimum of 
150,000 to 225,000 persons were 
seasonally unemployed each winter. 
This recurring waste of manpower 
presents a continuing challenge to 
employers, employees and government 


alike. 


example is agriculture, but canning, salt- 
water fishing, inland navigation, logging, 
and construction, particularly highway 
construction, are also directly affected by 
the season. 

Other industries experience periods of 
high and low activity through seasonal 
changes in the demand for their products. 
Retail trade, for example, is at a peak 
from September till the end of the year. 
Christmas buying plays a big part here. 
Easter increases employment in the cloth- 
ing industry, and fall buying makes for 
another peak at that time. Farmers buy 


most of their agricultural implements in 


the spring and summer. More fuel is sold 
in the fall and winter. The vacation 
season means more work for hotels and 
restaurants. Laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments also reach peak activity in 
the summer. 


Measurement and Magnitude 


For all industry, considered collectively, 
the period of peak activity is usually 
October and the period of least employ- 
ment is late winter or early spring. The 
full extent of seasonal unemployment is 
nevertheless difficult to measure because 


not all workers holding seasonal jobs 
become unemployed for an _ extended 
period. One group of seasonal workers, 


consisting mostly of students, housewives 
and retired persons, does not become 
unemployed at all. These people enter 
the labour force for a short period during 
the summer and fall but leave it when 
their jobs come to an end or the schools 
and universities reopen in the fall. Another 
group of seasonal workers avoids pro- 
longed unemployment by moving from one 
industry or area to another as the seasons 
change. Farm workers and fishermen who 
go into the logging camps in the winter 
are one example. Workers who move from 
the eastern provinces to the Prairies, or 
vice-versa, with the harvest are another.t 

Not all persons with seasonal jobs leave 
the labour force or are able to obtain 
other jobs as the winter approaches. Some 
seasonal workers are looking for work but 
are unable to find it during the off-season. 
These are the seasonally unemployed. It 
is with them that serious economic and 
social problems arise. 

A rough measurement of seasonal unem- 
ployment can be made by examining 
changes in unemployment in years of 
prosperity. By taking the maximum 
number of job applications listed with the 
National Employment Service for any 
given year of high employment and sub- 
tracting from it the minimum number for 
the same or the previous year, some idea 
of the magnitude of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is obtainable. It is by this method 
that the figures quoted above—150,000 to 
225,000 persons seasonally unemployed each 
winter—were obtained. These figures are, 
however, faulty in at least two ways. 
First, they exclude the number of persons 
who are seasonally unemployed at a time 
when unemployment is at a minimum, and 
second, they exclude seasonally unemployed 
workers who fail to register with the 
National Employment Service. 


Effects 


Seasonal unemployment is a waste and 
a burden—a waste of manpower and a 
burden for the community. Manpower has 
at least one characteristic which distin- 
guishes it from other resources: an hour’s 
labour unused can never be regained. In 
addition, the idle man, and perhaps a 
family as well, must be fed, clothed and 
sheltered. This direct burden may be 
borne jointly by employers, employees and 
the government through the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance fund. Otherwise, the cost 
falls on public relief funds and private 


1Cf., Lasour Gazette, Oct., 1949, p. 1210. 


savings. These expenditures are not, 
however, a solution to the problem. 
Fundamentally, the only remedy for unem- 
ployment is work for the unemployed. 

Unemployment creates, moreover, indirect 
burdens. A seasonal worker is unable to 
obtain the skill that he might otherwise 
acquire. There are other intangible costs 
arising from idleness, frustration and 
reduced morale. And the burdens are not 
confined to those directly affected. Unem- 
ployment means, at best, reduced incomes 
and reduced incomes mean reduced expendi- 
tures, and consequently reduced employ- 
rnent and incomes for other people. Thus 
the “misery is spread”. 


Remedies 


During the later war years of 1942 to 
1945, the seasonal variations in employ- 
ment were much less than in the pre-war 
period; in some industries they almost 
disappeared. Thus it is a demonstrable 
fact that, given the incentive, seasona! 
unemployment can be reduced in spite of 
the obvious difficulties. 

There are two fundamental approaches 
to the problem of eliminating seasonal 
unemployment. The first is to stabilize 
activity on an industry basis—each indus- 
try builds up and retains its own labour 
force on a year round basis. The second 
approach is to stabilize activity for the 
economy as a whole, but to allow for 
variations in employment in individual 
industries. This remedy is dependent upon 
increasing the mobility of workers, so that 
they move quickly and with a minimum 
of uncertainty from one industry or area 
to another as labour needs rise and fall. 

The stabilization of activity within a 
given industry on a year-round basis can 
be attempted in various ways. In some 
industries, where variations in demand 
occur seasonally, it may be possible to 
achieve stability through inventory adjust- 
ments. Or it may be possible to influence 
demand by price adjustments. The anthra- 
cite coal industry has inereased its summer 
operations by offering coal at reduced prices 
at that time. Still another possibility is 
the diversification of production so that 
workers can be shifted within a plant from 
one product to another as seasonal demands 
change. The general public can also help 
by having household decoration, alterations 
and repairs made in the winter months. 
In other industries, like agriculture, con- 
struction and logging, where production is 
affected by the climate, stabilization may 
be largely a technical problem, dependent 
upon the development of new methods and 
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materials. Nor should the importance of 


new ideas and concepts be overlooked. To. 


some extent, seasonality is a result of 
tradition and ingrained habits of thought. 
The other approach to the reduction of 
seasonal unemployment is by increasing the 
mobility of workers. This may mean the 
organization of long-distance movements of 
workers, such as is accomplished at the 
present time under the Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements or through the 
clearance system of the National Employ- 
ment Service. The clearance system 
facilitates both seasonal and permanent 


transfers. A more satisfactory remedy from 
the worker’s point of view may be the 
building up within an area of industries 
with complementary labour needs such as 
the farm-forest communities which already 
exist. In many cases this is a long-term 
proposition and depends upon the deci- 
sions of employers in locating new plants. 
If employers know that they cannot avoid 
seasonal variations of activity, it might 
sometimes be to their advantage to con- 
sider the seasonal patterns of local 
employment and build where the pattern 
dovetails with their own. 


First Meeting of National Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation, Ottawa 


Establishment of a specific federal grant for the rehabilitation of 
disabled is advocated. Early appointment of federal co-ordinator of 
rehabilitation, integration of facilities at local level recommended 


Delegates to the first meeting of the 
National Advisory Committee on Reha- 
bilitation in Ottawa Ferbuary 20, 21 and 22 
advocated the establishment of a specific 
grant by the federal Government for 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. The 
members of the Committee also asked for 
the early appointment of a federal co- 
ordinator for rehabilitation. 

The Advisory Committee was formed as 
a result of recommendations passed at last 
year’s National Conference on Civilian 
Rehabilitation! and is composed of mem- 
bers from federal and provincial govern- 
ments, health and welfare voluntary 
agencies, the medical profession, and 
employer and employee organizations. 

At the formation of the Advisory 
Committee, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, announced that the 
ultimate objective of the rehabilitation 
program was to make available to the 
estimated 100,000 seriously disabled persons 
of working age in Canada the best treat- 
ment obtainable and the possibility of 
becoming rehabilitated to the point of 
being able to earn their own living and to 
contribute to the productive capacity of 
Canada. The National Advisory Com- 


1See Lasour Gazette, April, 1951, pp. 454-470 
for details of National Conference. 
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mittee was set up as the first major step 
in the long-range program of rehabilitation. 

The meeting was opened by the federal 
ministers most concerned with the reha- 
bilitation program: Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs, and Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour. The delegates 
were addressed at the opening session by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent. The meeting was held under 


the chairmanship of Dr. F. G. McNally, 


Chancellor of the University of Alberta. 


Report of Publicity Committee 


A report by the publicity committee 
included several recommendations regarding 
the promotion of interest in the rehabilita- 
tion work being carried out in Canada. 
After several meetings by the committee, 
it was generally agreed that the major 
task in the public relations field with 
respect to the disabled was the breaking 
down of employer resistance to the hiring 
of disabled persons rather than actually 
creating an employment demand for such 
handicapped workers. 

In order to focus the attention of the 
country on the disabled, the committee 
recommended that one of the major 


national magazines be urged to write a 
story on the activities of the Montreal 
special placement section of the National 
Employment Service. It was further 
suggested that business, industrial and trade 
magazine editors be interested in running 
stories on employers who have successfully 
employed disabled workers. 

Referring to the part that can be played 
by newspapers, the committee suggested 
that monthly reports be issued on the 
number of skills and skilled workers avail- 
able to employers through the Special 
Placements Section of the National 
Employment Service. Semi-annual reports 
on the activities of the Section were also 
advocated as a means of bringing before 
the public the abilities of handicapped 
workers. More specifically, the committee 
called for ieature articles in local papers 
on the successes achieved by disabled 
athletes, businessmen and women. 

The committee asked that radio be used 
in order to publicize the success of the 
disabled in employment. In this respect 
it was recommended that radio dramatiza- 
tions be produced and broadcast weekly. 
The radio programs would be sponsored 
each week by different business organiza- 
tions and would contain no commercial 
advertising. The feature stories would be 
written, produced and directed by a com- 
mercial radio production agency with the 
contents of such programs being subject 
to the control of the publicity committee. 

The committee’s report emphasized that 
many of the recommendations involve the 
focusing of national attention upon matters 
of local interest. It noted that this pro- 
cedure has proved to be of value in creating 
local interest in local problems. With 
respect to the radio programs, the com- 
mittee suggested. that the productions be 
scheduled on a 13-week trial basis, for local 


presentation, and that the programs be - 


written in English and French. 


Appointment of Federal Co-ordinator 


The proposed qualifications thought to 
be desirable for candidates seeking appoint- 
ment to the position as federal co-ordinator 
for rehabilitation were accepted by the 
Committee. It was agreed that the 
co-ordinator preferably should have a 
university education, although this qualifi- 
cation was not regarded as essential. 
Experience in the field of physical and 
vocational rehabilitation and a general 
knowledge of the existing facilities and 
services in this field were recommended as 
qualifications. In addition, it was stated 


that the co-ordinator should be in a posi- 
tion to promote and carry out a reha- 
bilitation program and to this extent 
should have had experience in organization, 
administration and negotiation with govern- 
mental and/or private agencies. 


Reports of Special Committees 


Working committees were appointed by 
the Advisory Committee to study the 
questions affecting personnel, placements, 
priorities and financial grants in connection 
with rehabilitation. A committee was 
also appointed to nominate the members 
of the executive for the coming year. 


Personnel Committee 


The committee’s recommendations dealt 
with the skills needed in carrying out a 
rehabilitation program and the provision of 
educational facilities necessary to supply 
the trained personnel for a rehabilitation 
program. 

The committee recommended _ that 
universities should provide undergraduate 
courses in rehabilitation and graduate 
courses for medical students in the medical 
aspects of rehabilitation. It suggested 
that the theory and practice of reha- 
bilitation be taught in schools of nursing 
and that medical schools should establish 
degree or diploma courses in occupational 
and physical therapy. It was noted that 
disabled persons are particularly suitable 
for rehabilitation work and could be 
trained as therapists. 

It was pointed out that medical social 
workers are in very short supply because 
of a shortage of instructional and super- 
visory staff. The committee recommended 
that hospitals serving schools of social 
work be granted subsidies in order that 
more staff might be employed. To 
alleviate the shortage of university-trained 
occupational and physical therapists, the 
committee recommended that such per- 
sonnel be provided with trained “aides”. 

The committee noted in its report that 
the shortage of teaching staffs could be 
eased if additional funds were made avail- 
able to students under the existing Depart- 
ment of Labour student aid program, in 
co-operation with the provinces. 


Priorities Committee 

The priorities committee stated, in open- 
ing its report, that there should be no 
such a thing as priority when it came to 
dealing with the disabled. All classes of 
the handicapped should receive the best 
treatment possible, it noted. The com- 
mittee further reported that there was 
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insufficient information on hand at present 
to determine the most pressing problems 
associated with specific disabilities. ] 

The committee recommended the early 
appointment of the federal co-ordinator in 
the field of rehabilitation. In connection 
with this appointment, it advised prepara- 
tion of a report with specific proposals 
for early action by governments, voluntary 
groups and other interested agencies. It 
urged that rehabilitation units be estab- 
lished first in association with universities 
and hospitals. Priority should be given to 
this phase of the program, the committee 
declared. 

It was suggested by some delegates that 
a registration of the disabled in Canada 
would be of value. This proposal was 
thought to involve a great amount of time 
and it was pointed out that, as rehabilita- 
tion programs were carried out, statistics 
on the various classes of the disabled 
would be accumulated. Spokesmen for the 
various affiliated organizations on the 
committee mentioned that at present their 
groups ‘already possessed figures, which 
though not completely accurate, reflected 
fairly well the number of disabled within 
their respective bodies. 


Placements Committee 


The committee dealing with placements 
noted that certain areas in Canada have 
not taken advantage of the facilities for 
the training of the disabled under the 
provisions of the federal-provincial training 
agreements. The provinces were urged to 
establish such services and to _ take 
advantage of the federal assistance. 


The committee also advocated that 
employers be encouraged to hire disabled 
workers wherever possible. In connection 
with the placements of the handicapped, 
the committee recommended that the 
federal Government make the necessary 
arrangements with rehabilitation centres in 
order that the Special Placement Officers 
of the National Employment Service can 
refer difficult cases to them. At such 
centres, handicapped workers would be 
medically examined by competent authori- 
ties and thus would not run the risk of 
being placed in occupations which were 
detrimental to their health. 

To aid in dealing with the problems of 
the disabled at the local level, the place- 
ment committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of local co-ordinating committees, 
with the Employment Office in the area 
assisting in their organization. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the 
National Employment Service appoint an 
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~ Rehabilitation, 


officer in each region who would specifi- 
cally deal with the placement of handi- 
capped workers. To assist this placement 
officer, it was suggested that a male and 
a female officer be also appointed. 


Committee on Rehabilitation Grants 


The sub-committee studying grants made 
by the federal Government for health 
services, advocated that the committee act 
upon a resolution passed at last year’s 
meeting in Toronto and request the federal 
Government for a specific grant for reha- 
bilitation. Pointing out that the Govern- 
ment at present makes grants in aid of 
tuberculosis, cancer, venereal disease, 
mental illnesses, etc., the committee recom- 
mended that any grant made on behalf of 
rehabilitation be separate and distinct from 
any of these. 

The committee also recommended that a 
study be made of all federal grants under 
the Departments of Health and Welfare, 
and Labour, with a view to determining 
to what extent and for what purposes such 
grants are being used and how they might 
be more effectively used for rehabilitation. 


Nomination Committee 


The nomination committee presented a 
slate of officers for the coming year. The 
slate, approved unanimously by the mem- 
bers, were as follows:— 

Dr. F. G. MeNally, Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta, and the Rev. Father 
J. C. Beaudin, Chaplain of the Victor Doré 
School for Crippled Children at Montreal, 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively. 


Executive Members: 


L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Prince Edward Island; J. S. White, 
Deputy Minister of Social Welfare and 
Saskatchewan; Lt.-Col. 
E. A. Baker, Managing Director, Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind; Dr. H. 
Hoyle Campbell, President, Canadian 
Association of Occupational Therapy; Roy 
Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; F. P. Donovan, General Chairman, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; and R. Edgar Guay, Professor, 
Ecole de Service Social, Laval University, 
Quebec. 

The following are members of the 
Advisory Committee :— 


Representatives of Provincial Governments: 


A. H. Miller, Deputy Minister of Public 
Welfare, Alberta; F. T. Fairey, Deputy 
Minister of Education, British Columbia; 
C. R. Smith, Attorney-General, Manitoba; 


———— 


Dr. T. A. Knowling, Director of Tuber- 
culosis Dispensary, Department of Health, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; Dr. Ruth 
McDougall, Director of Maternal and 
Child Health, Department of Health and 
Social Services, Fredericton, N.B.; BS. 
Farquhar, Director of Old Age Pensions, 
Department of Public Welfare, Nova 
Scotia; Ian Campbell, Director of Old Age 
Assistance, Department of Public Welfare, 
Ontario; L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Prince Edward Island; Gustave 
Poisson, Deputy Minister of Youth and 
Social Welfare, Quebec; and J. S. White, 
Deputy Minister of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Saskatchewan. 


Representatives of Federal Government 


Departments: 
Cc. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission ; 


J. W. Willard, Chief, Research Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; and G. H. Parliament, Director- 
General of Veterans’ Welfare Services, 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Representatives of Health & 
Voluntary Agencies: 

Lt.-Col. E. A. Baker, Managing Director, 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind; 
John G. Counsell, President, Canadian 
Paraplegic Association; T. A. J. Cummings, 
Executive Director, Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association; E. A. Dunlop, Executive 
Director, Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society; Elizabeth S. Govan, 
Secretary, Public Welfare Division, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council; and R. W. Hopper, 
Recording Secretary, Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children. 


Representatives of the M edical Professions: 


Dr. L. O. Bradley, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Hospital Council; Dr. H. Hoyle 


Welfare 


Campbell, President, Canadian Association 
of Occupational Therapy; Dr. Edmond 
Dubé, Medical Director, St. Justine 
Hospital, Outremont, Que.; Dr. Campbell 
Gardner, Chief of Service—Surgery, Queen 
Mary’s Veterans Hospital, Montreal; Dr. 
P. L. L’Heureux, Medical Director, St. 
Boniface Hospital, St. Boniface, Man.; and 
Dr. Eustace Morin, Chief of Service— 
Medicine, Hospital of the Child Jesus, 
Quebec. 


Representatives of Organized Employers: 

Roy Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers 
Association; J. A.  Lapres, Canadian 
Construction Association; Leonard W. 
‘Townsend, Canadian Bankers Association ; 
and James Young, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Representatives of Organized Employees: 
Gordon C. Cushing, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, The Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada; Max Dodds, Interna- 
tional Representative, District 6, United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL); F. P. 
Donovan, General Chairman, Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees; and 
Gaston Ledoux, First Vice-President, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Representatives of Universities and Groups 
especially interested in Rehabilitation: 
Rev. Father J. C. Beaudin, Chaplain of 
the Victor Doré School for Crippled 
Children, Montreal; G. F. MeNally, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Alberta; 
R. Edgar Guay, Professor, Ecole de 
Service Social, Laval University ; and Dr. 
J. C. Meekins, Director, University Clinic, 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 
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Rehabilitation Abroad-] 


West Germany's Large-Scale Scheme 


For Rehabilitation of Disabled Workers 


Establishments must employ a stated percentage of disabled workers; 


all employers have to give preference to handicapped job applicants. 


First three years of scheme’s operation reviewed in recent report. 


The vocational training and rehabilitation 
of disabled workers has been organized on 
a large scale in the German state of North 
Rhineland and Westphalia, according to a 
recent report published by the state 
employment office. The report reviews the 
three-year period dating from October 1, 
1948, during which the scheme has been in 
operation and during which state allowance 
have been paid to rehabilitated, employees. 

Under an agreement with the Ministries 
of Labour and Social Insurance, the state 
employment office assumed responsibility 
for the placement of seriously disabled 
workers. The following groups come 
within the scope of the agreement: persons 
of German nationality who, as a result of 
injury received on military service or of 
an accident or of both, “are suffering from 
a loss of earning capacity of not less than 
50 per cent”; persons whose placement 
would not prejudice the opportunities of 
blind persons not covered by the first 
group and those who, though disabled by 
war or accident, have an earning capacity 
of between 30 and 50 per cent and finally, 
persons seriously limited in earning capa- 
city but who are not covered by any 
provisions, eg. those with congenital 
disabilities. 

In all establishments employing 20 or 
more persons, two per cent of the 
employees must be disabled. In addition, 
all employers are obliged by the provi- 
sions of the Employment of Disabled Men 
Act to give preference to handicapped 
job applicants. This includes supplying 
prosthetic appliances and artificial limbs 
and adjusting the working conditions or 
the machinery to suit the worker’s needs. 

The local employment offices maintain 
special sections to deal with the various 
phases of rehabilitation. These sections 
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are concerned with vocational guidance, 
medical service, psychological service, work- 
place research, retraining on a short-term 
basis and placement. Persons requiring a 
longer period of training are referred to 
welfare centres. Committees composed of 
representatives of trade unions, employers’ 
organizations and welfare services work 
with the staff of the various sections of 
the employment offices. 

The purpose of the employment offices’ 
program is to return the handicapped 
worker to the same or a related occupa- 
tion with as little disturbance as possible 
to his established pattern of living. Where 
this is impossible, the worker is advised 
of other suitable occupations and of the 
training for such occupations. 

The training period is set at a maximum 
of six months. Refresher courses are pro- 
vided for persons who are able to return 
to the same or related occupations, instruc- 
tion is made available to those who are 
unable to resume their previous positions, 
and vocational training courses have been 
set up for those who have not previously 
been trained in any occupation. 


Upon completion of training and prior 
to the placement of a handicapped person, 
the official in charge of the workplace 
research section familiarizes the worker 
with his proposed place of employment. 
At the same time suggestions are made 
concerning changes in machinery layout and 
related matters that may be necessary in 
view of the worker’s disability. 

During a worker’s first eight weeks in 
employment he receives financial assistance 
from the state. Such aid may be extended 
if the employee has not reached the 
required productivity standard in this time. 

During the three-year period under 
review, 69,989 seriously disabled workers 
were placed in over 18 occupational groups 
in North Rhineland and Westphalia. In 
undertakings employing 20 or more workers 


on October 1, 1948, 69,687 out of 2,223,256 
wage-earners and 27,134 out of 548,141 
salaried employees and members of super- 
visory staff were seriously handicapped. 
This amounts to 3:7 per cent of the total 
labour force in these establishments. 

In the mining, metallurgical, shipbuilding, 
textiles and machine making industries, 
41,262 workers of a total staff of 1,265,562 
were seriously disabled. These industries 
give employment to 42-6 per cent of the 
total number of industrial workers and 
37-5 per cent of handicapped industrial 
workers. 


Rehabilitation Abroad-2 


The highest percentages of disabled 
employees were to be found in the 
following groups: the Post Office (7:4 per 
cent); administration, etc. (6-8 per cent) ; 
leather and rubber industries, finance, bank- 
ing and insurance (6 per cent each). 
These groups accounted for 15-3 per cent 
of all employed persons in the state and 
for 27-3 per cent of all seriously handi- 
capped workers in employment. 

The report on the activities of the 
rehabilitation program is summarized in the 
January 15, 1952 issue of Industry and 
Labour, published by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva. 


Belgium Trains, Places Crippled Pupils; 


Pays Allowances During Their Training 


A report on the operation of the scheme since 1945 gives statistics, 


relates the difficulties encountered in finding work for cripples 


The training and placement of pupils 
and apprentices who are crippled carried 
out by the Belgian Government since 1945 
is reviewed in a report of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. The report 
also discusses some of the difficulties 
encountered in placing such workers in 
employment. 

In 1937 the Belgian Government estab- 
lished a special scheme whereby crippled, 
disabled, deaf and dumb persons who are 
not considered to be the victims of civil 
or military war or victims of industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases are 
eligible for a free state allowance. The 
allowances were made subject to certain 
conditions of nationality, age and degree 
of invalidity and also to a means test. 
In 1945, the program was amended to 
exempt from the means test incapacitated 
persons who could prove that they were 
pupils or apprentices. 

During the academic year 1949-1950, 
2,750 apprentices and pupils received 
allowances. During this same period, 373 
completed their studies and 318 had their 
studies interrupted. The survey conducted 
by the ministry included pupils in ordinary 
institutions, pupils in specialized institu- 
tions and apprentices. In 1946, the first 


year after the original program had been 
amended, 683 pupils and apprentices were 
receiving allowances. 

The report of the ministry outlines some 
of the reasons why crippled students and 
apprentices discontinue their studies. It 
points out that some accept training merely 
to receive the allowances and in many 
cases the pupil’s mental, physical and 
psychological make-up makes it impossible 
for him to keep up the necessary efforts. 
Many cripples, on reaching the age of 14 
years, have not completed their ordinary 
studies and are backward for their age. 
Their feeling of inferiority often discour- 
ages them from continuing their program. 

Cripples frequently become apprentices 
without prior advice and guidance from 
medical and vocational training authorities 
and thus do not enter the trade best suited 
to their capacities. Many pupils and 


apprentices, the report notes, lack sufficient ~ 


moral support and encouragement to carry 
on and the resources essential to making 
regular attendance at school easy. In 
several cases, disabled children are put to 
work to contribute to the family’s earnings. 

The report notes that the difficulty in 
finding work for cripples is often increased 
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due to unemployment among able-bodied 
workers. Further, the age of disabled 
children is usually higher than that of 
other able-bodied persons seeking work. 


Rehabilitation Abroad-3 


The report is summarized in the Feb- 


ruary 1, 1951, issue of Industry and Labour, 
published by the International Labour 


Office. 


U.S. Task Force on the Handicapped 
Completes Studies, Submits Report 


Appointed to develop plans for effective use of handicapped workers 
in connection with the defence program, the task force has presented 
a comprehensive picture of many factors concerning the handicapped 


The Task Force on the Handicapped, 
appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment last June to develop plans for 
effective use of handicapped workers in 
connection with the defence program, has 
completed its studies, according to a report 
in the March issue of Employment Security 
Review, monthly publication of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, United States 
Department of Labour. 

In its report, the Task Force presented 
a comprehensive picture of the number of 
handicapped men and women in the United 
States; their relation to present manpower 
plans; the resources which exist for reha- 
bilitation, placement and employment; 
shortcomings in present services; and steps 
which need to be taken for improved and 
expanded use of handicapped persons. 

Pointing to the 250,000 persons in the 
United States who become disabled and 
need rehabilitation each year and to the 
present backlog of 2,000,000 disabled 
Americans who could be rehabilitated and 
added to the labour force, the Task Force 
declared :— 


Disability will become a major obstacle 
to national strength and vitality unless a 
determined and concerted effort is made 
to cope with it. It is not a matter for 
the vague future; the problem has shown 
itself already and will be with us through 
any prolonged defence mobilization period. 
If we are to avoid sheer waste in our 
manpower plans, we need to ask ourselves 
some searching questions on the place of 
our handicapped citizens in those plans. 
We know that the burden on health ser- 
vices and institutions already is mounting 
as a result of military and other defence 
requirements; we know that many com- 
munities are having a financial struggle to 
continue public assistance and other bene- 
fits in the face of increasing municipal 
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expenses. We need to decide now whether 
it is good business to undertake a major 
and sustained effort to bring the disabled 
into the ranks of the workers and to trans- 
form tax consumers into tax producers. 


Aiming its work at the community level, 
where handicapped persons live, where jobs 
exist and where services must be provided, 
the Task Force outlined plans whereby 
each community may make the most of 
the facilities it already has and launch a 
program for expanding facilities for reha- 
bilitation and employment for its handi- 
capped citizens. 

A basic part of the plan is the use of 
“4eams” in each community, consisting of 
physician, physical therapist, specialists in 
vocational rehabilitation and job place- 
ment, augmented by community leaders 
who can bring the full resources of the 
community to bear on the needs of the 
individual disabled person. 


In addition to the organization of 
community resources and training of teams, 
the group’s recommendations called for 
more realistic physical standards in the 
hiring of the handicapped; support for the 
rehabilitation of disabled workers through 
the federal-state program of vocational 
rehabilitation; a national inventory of 
physical facilities for rehabilitation, such as 
rehabilitation centres; expanded educational 
and vocational training opportunities to 
produce more skilled workers from among 
the disabled; development of a national 
recruiting program for certain scarce 
categories of specialists in rehabilitation; 
and other steps designed to bring reha- 
bilitation and placement facilities into line 
with the size of the handicapped popula- 
tion in the country. 
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Newfoundland Department of Labour 
Issues Its Report for the Year 1951 


Some difficulties encountered by the Department during its first full 
year of operation, especially in the administration of the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, but its services being used to greater advantage 


The report of the Department of 
Labour of Newfoundland for 1951 
describes the progress made during the 
year in the fields of labour relations, 
certification of engineers and firemen and 
boiler inspection, minimum wages, and 
workmen’s compensation. Several diffi- 
culties encountered by the Department 
during its first full year of operation are 
noted, especially in the administration of 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 
Generally speaking, however, the services 
of the Department are becoming more 
widely known and being used to greater 
advantage. 


New Legislation 


Important changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Labour 
Relations Acts at the 1951 session of the 
Legislature. Benefits payable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1950, were 
set out. They compare favourably with 
those of most other provinces. Action 
was taken to separate the operation of 
the Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Acts so that certification of a bargaining 
agent will no longer be conditional on 
compliance with the Trade Union Act. 
In the interests of speeding up negotia- 
tions, provision was made in the Labour 
Relations Act for a company whose board 
of directors is outside the province to 
name a representative within the province 
to bargain and sign an agreement on its 


behalf. 


Labour Relations 


In approximately half of the 30 disputes 
which occurred during 1951, the services 
of the Department were employed to 
effect a settlement. One of the more 
serious disputes was between the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 579, and the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, during the 
course of which the union members went 
on strike for two and one-half weeks. At 
the end of that time the management 


agreed to pay the increase of 16 cents an 
hour recommended by a conciliation 
board. Several other strikes are reported 
in which the Department took direct 
action. Most of these were of short 
duration. 

The report notes that in a number of 
cases during the year conciliation officers 
assisted in the settlement of difficulties 
before the dispute stage was reached; in 
addition, their efforts helped bring about 
a satisfactory agreement in nine disputes. 
The report further states that concilia- 
tion officers were appointed, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, to investigate two alleged vio- 
lations of the unfair labour practices 
section of the Act, the dismissal of a 
union president from his employment and 
the influencing of a certification vote. 

Six conciliation boards were appointed 
during the year to deal with disputes 
which could not be settled by a concilia- 
tion officer. In three cases the board was 
successful in bringing about a settlement 
without having to make any recommenda- 
tions to the Minister and in two other 
cases the board’s recommendations were 
finally accepted. The sixth case was still 
pending at the end of the year. 


Labour Relations Board 


The Labour Relations Board held nine 
meetings during the year. Of 51 applica- 
tions for certification dealt with, 45 were 
granted and six rejected. 

Three complaints of failure to negotiate 
were referred to the Board by the Min- 
ister and in each case the Board issued 
an order requiring the employer to com- 
mence collective bargaining. 


Boiler Inspection 


Since the formation of the Boiler 
Inspection Branch of the Department, 
considerable progress has been made 
towards reducing explosive hazards by the 


promulgation of standard safety rules and 


regulations for boilers and pressure vessels. 
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In September, 1950, regulations were 
issued. governing the registration and 
approval of designs, approval of new 
installations, annual inspections, examina- 
tion and certification of engineers and 
firemen and the testing and qualification of 
welders (L.G., 1951, p. 76). 

As the various manufacturers are 
becoming aware of the regulations, the 
demand for approval and registration of 
designs of boilers and pressure vessels has 
overtaxed the staff. 

The approval of the Department must 
also be given before any pressure equip- 
ment or piping is installed. The report 
states that because a number of contract- 
ing engineers have been reluctant to 
submit plans of projected installations, 
several plant owners have been put to 
considerable expense and inconvenience 
when an inspection was ultimately made 
by a government inspector. This diffi- 
culty is gradually being overcome by the 
Branch insisting that the regulations be 
complied with. 

An annual inspection is required for all 
boilers and pressure vessels, whether old 
or new. After inspection, a certificate is 
issued on which is stated the maximum 
pressure at which the vessel may be safely 
operated. The report points out that con- 
siderable difficulties are encountered in 
conducting annual inspections because of 
transportation facilities and weather condi- 
tions. The majority of plants can be 
inspected only during the summer months 
when heat is not required and when 
weather conditions permit travelling around 
the coast line. 


During the year a considerable amount 
of pressure equipment was condemned as 
being unfit for further service, or was 
found deteriorated to the extent that oper- 
ating pressures were reduced by more than 
one-half. 
extensive alterations to bring them within 
standard safety requirements. 

Over 400 certificates were granted by 
the Branch to four classes of engineers and 
to firemen. Most were issued without 
examination to persons employed as 
engineers and firemen at the time the 
regulations were issued. The report states 
that the standard on which the written 
examination required for certification should 
be based in Newfoundland offered some 
concern and that the examinations which 
were finally set were of a standard 
equivalent to that of the other provinces. 
The results of examinations have been so 
gratifying that it is hoped that the 
standard may not only be maintained but 
may even be improved in future. 
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A number of plants required. 


“The interest and enthusiasm shown by 
the engineers and firemen in receiving the 
new certificates with the prospect of future 
advancement through their own efforts in 
obtaining further knowledge from experi- 
ence and study is encouraging,” the report 
states. 

Welders’ qualification tests were also 
carried out by the Boiler Inspection 
Branch. At first these tests met with 
little success in obtaining qualified welders 
since the majority of welders who were 
subjected to the test failed. A consider- 
able number, however, passed subsequent 
tests so that at the present time most 
welders within the province, of which there 
are about 60, are now fully qualified. 


Minimum Wage Board 


The Minimum Wage Board was estab- 
lished in 1951. A joint meeting between 
the Board and representatives of the 
Newfoundland Board of Trade and the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour was 
held in November for the purpose of 
obtaining views on the setting of minimum 
wages. The Board planned to hold a 
further meeting in January, 1952, with 
representatives of the Salt Codfish Asso- 
ciation and the Newfoundland Federation 
of Fishermen, in addition to the organiza- 
tions mentioned above. 


Workmen's Compensation Board 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1950, 
a collective liability statute, went into 
effect April 1, 1951. The proclamation of 
the Act followed eight months’ prepara- 
tion by a committee of three appointed 
by the provincial Government in August, 
1950. 

The report acknowledges the co-opera- 
tion and courteous treatment received by 
the committee from the 1,600 employers 
covered by the Act, from the medical 
profession, and from trade unions. 

The Board’s administrative offices opened 
April 1, 1951, with a staff of 22. The 
chief administrative officers of the Board 
had previously received two weeks’ 
exhaustive briefing at the Halifax office of 
the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

Accident data covering the period from 
April 1, to December 31, 1951, are in- 
cluded in the report. A total of 6,479 
accidents were reported, of which 11 were 
fatal and 30 resulted in permanent partial 
disabilities. The Board disposed of 3,999 
claims, 1,411 were pending at the end of 
the year, 275 were non-compensable and 18 
were disallowed. 
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Conference of Experts on Women's Work 


Experts from many countries agree that no distinction of sex should be 
made in the matter of employment. Equal remuneration, assistance to 
married women workers, vocational training for girls also discussed 


Wherever economic development and 
social circumstances permit, no distinction 
of sex should be made in the matter of 
employment, experts on women’s work 
from various countries agreed when they 
met in Geneva last December to discuss 
problems pertaining to the employment of 
women, and to make recommendations to 
the governing body of the International 
Labour Office. 

Following are some observations and 
recommendations, taken from a summary 
of the experts’ report published in the 
February 1 issue of Industry and Labour. 

Discussion fell under three main head- 
ings: (1) placement of women by public 
employment services; (2) measures to 
facilitate application of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work; and (3) voca- 
tional training for women. 

Women, the report observes, have 
become an integral part of the labour force. 
In occupations in which both men and 
women are employed there are now more 
women than men, and these women do 
more or less the same type of work as 
men. A change in the age composition of 
the population has brought a substantial 
number of older women into employment, 
it is noted, and a large proportion of 
working women are married and have 
home and family responsibilities. 


Working Women with Home Responsi- 
bilitics—The dual role performed by 
married women workers and women with 
home responsibilities, the experts felt, 
should be borne in mind. They recom- 
mended that further investigations should 
be made with regard to part-time employ- 
ment for married women who need to 
combine remunerative work with home 
responsibilities and that certain non- 
industrial occupations, such as teaching, 
nursing and social work, should be investi- 
gated with a view to determining whether 
they could offer suitable part-time work. 
It was suggested that industrial home work, 
which might provide a limited amount of 
work for women with home responsibilities, 
should be further examined by both 
national and international organizations. 


Social measures designed to assist such 
workers, they felt, should not involve a 
direct charge on individual employers but 
should be financed according to the 
different ways in which such services are 
developed in different countries. 

Viewed as the most important social 
services for working mothers are: maternity 
benefits provided before and after child- 
birth; day nursery schools; free or inex- 
pensive school meals, continued during 
holidays; and leisure-time activities for 
school children during the school year and 
holidays. Other measures suggested for 
lightening the household tasks of women 
workers are: planned housing with modern 
facilities; development of cheap services, 
possibly on a co-operative basis, to facili- 
tate household washing, ironing and mend- 
ing; shopping facilities, such as convenient 
opening hours for stores; and the provision 
of home aid services by public authorities 
for assistance in cases of sickness or other 
emergency in the home. 

Placement staffs of public employment 
services should be well acquainted with the 
community services that could assist women 
with domestic responsibilities, the report 
states, and the employment service itself 
should promote the development of such 
services. 


Equal Remuneration—The meeting 
recognized that the various methods of 
applying the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for work of equal value, proposed in 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951 
(No. 100), should be used as appropriate 
in the different countries. The experts felt, 
however, that legislation on the application 
of the equal pay principle is important, 
particularly in countries where employer 
and worker organizations are not suffi- 
ciently developed to ensure its being 
adequately dealt with through collective 
bargaining. The view was also taken that 
when legislation provides for progressive 
application of the equal pay principle there 
should be safeguards, such as a specified 
time limit for further reductions in the 
differentials between rates for men and 
women until equal pay is achieved. Where 
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joint machinery is responsible for the 
application of the principle, methods should 
be worked out by joint negotiations. , 

The importance of job analysis, job 
classification and job evaluation in the 
establishment of equal remuneration was 
emphasized, and the ILO is urged to con- 
tinue its research in this connection and 
to collect information on the methods by 
which the principle of equal pay is put 
into practice. 

No wage-fixing system, it was stressed, 
would bring about equal remuneration if 
there is lack of will to implement that 
principle. In each of the various coun- 
tries, the study of the principle and the 
methods of its application should be 
entrusted to a body comprising representa- 
tives of government, employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, and other parties 
concerned, with a suitable representation 
of women. 


Vocational Guidance-—Great importance 
was attached to the necessity of giving 
girls as well as boys, within the curriculum 
of a full general compulsory education, an 
idea of vocational activity and initiation 
into the elementary techniques of manual 
work. The place of household training for 
boys and girls was also considered. 

The furnishing of full information to 
girls and women on occupations and careers 
open to them, and on conditions of 
training is advocated, together with the 
development of vocational and counselling 
services. It should be possible for both 
women and men to obtain suitable voca- 
tional training, the report states, and it is 
important to make available to girls and 


Joint Committee in Norway Will Advise on 
Questions Concerning Collective Agreements 


A permanent joint committee to deal 
with questions arising in connection with 
the revision of collective agreements, 
whether they are raised during the life of 
an agreement or.relate to matters of a 
general interest, has been established in 
Norway. The committee, composed of 
six members each from the Norwegian 
Confederation of Trade Unions and the 
Norwegian Employers’ Confederation, will 
have the right to consult representatives 
of the industries, trades and _ groups 
concerned. 
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women, at every level and grade, voca- 
tional training opportunities which are 
available to boys and men for occupations 
in which the employment of women is not 
excluded by law. 

The importance of ensuring that women 
can obtain a basic training sufficiently 
broad to facilitate subsequent improvement 
in their skills, and retraining for other work 
where technological or other changes make 
it necessary, is emphasized. They should, 
the report states, be given every oppor- 
tunity to supplement their vocational 
training with a view to promotion to higher 
grades. 


The value of vocational training for 
raising the status of certain occupations, 
such as domestic employment is also 
stressed. In all fields of employment where 
training is needed, especially in tradi- 
tional female occupations, modern training 
methods, it is stated, should replace 
traditional ones. 


It is further recommended that a special 
inquiry should be undertaken to find 
opportunities for employment or training 
particularly suitable for older women. 


Responsibility for examining these and 
related questions, and making recommenda- 
tions concerning them, the experts con- 
sidered, should be clearly assigned to some 
organ of government. 


The meeting was held in accordance with 
a decision arrived at by the governing body 
of the ILO at its 115th session, and was 
attended by experts from Australia, Chile, 
France, India, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
United States of America. 


The committee, formed as the result of 
long negotiations between the two groups, | 
gives recognition to the fact that collec- 
tive agreements have an important effect : 
upon the standard of living, productivity, 
level of employment and the health and 
social conditions of workers in industry. 
The decisions of the joint committee will 
be advisory only. 

Both the trade union federation and the 
employers’ organization agreed to discuss 
and recognize a series of questions brought 
up by each group within the committee. 


The Confederation of Trade Unions in- 
cluded the question of incorporating 
existing cost-of-living bonuses in basic wage 
and piece-work rates and the problem of 
adjusting wage systems as in the case of 
incentive payments. 

The Employers’ Confederation proposed 
to raise such items as measures for making 


efficient use of working time, reducing 
absenteeism and maintaining order in the 
plant; ways of bringing about a_ better 
understanding of various rationalization 
measures, including the wider use of time 
and motion studies; more efficient sugges- 
tion systems for undertakings; and the 
stimulation of interest in the work of 
production committees. 


Meeting of Experts to Discuss Methods 
of Increasing Productivity is Proposed 


The session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization 
which opened in Geneva March 11 is 
considering a proposal of ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse for the convening 
of a meeting of experts to discuss methods 
of increasing labour productivity in manu- 
facturing industries throughout the world. 

Canada is one of the eight nations 
holding permanent representation on the 
Governing Body of the ILO and is repre- 
sented at this session. 

It was suggested by Mr. Morse that 
the meeting should consider both the 
human factors and the organizational and 
technical factors affecting productivity. He 
also has proposed that the meeting advise 
the ILO on its future studies and activities 
relating to productivity in manufacturing. 


The experts attending the meeting would 
be drawn from government, employers’, 
workers’ and independent circles in coun- 
tries in different parts of the world in 
which manufacturing industries are highly 
developed or are in process of rapid 
development. 

The conclusions reached by the experts 
would be placed before the Governing Body 
with a view to their communication to 
governments and to other international 
organizations working on productivity ques- 
tions. Mr. Morse also suggests that they 
might be published. 

If the proposal is approved by the 
Governing Body, the meeting would take 
place as soon as possible after the end of 
the ILO’s general conference late in June. 


Industrial Committees Are Now Established Part of ILO 


Industrial committees, inaugurated early 
in 1945 to deal with problems confronting 
some of the most important international 
industries, are now an established part of 
the International Labour Organization’s 
structure. Committees have been set up 
in coal mining, inland transport, iron and 
steel, metal trades, textiles, building, civil 
engineering and public works, petroleum, 
and chemical industries. 

A description of the committees, their 
development and progress and the type of 
subjects discussed, appeared in the January 
issue of International Labour Review. 

All of the industries for which com- 
mittees have been formed, the article notes, 
are those which have international import- 
ance and are faced with international 
problems, because they have world-wide 


ramifications or because, among other 
reasons, they use raw materials imported 
from other countries or their products enter 


into world trade. 
The existence of the industrial com- 


mittees, the article states, is evidence that 
the ILO has kept abreast of the needs of 
the time. “By maintaining these com- 
mittees the organization has shown a 
realism and an understanding of the 
imperative need to take hold of problems 
before they get out of hand and to give 
the people concerned the opportunity to 
discuss their problems on the basis of 
accurate information, to reach agreement 
on the action which should be taken and 
to follow up that action until satisfaction 
has been obtained.” 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


During the past year, the LMPC at the 
Kingston plant of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada handled an average of eight 


items each week. Of these eight items, 
the committee effected improvements at 
the rate of four a week. Total figures for 
the year show that more than 400 topics 


were discussed in meetings, and that 
improvements resulted in two hundred 
cases. 


Commenting on this record, The Press, 
employee paper at the plant, said that in 
those cases where no improvement resulted 
it was not an indication of wasted time. 
Investigation had shown that often the 
established procedure was superior to that 
recommended; or that changes would have 
to wait until a later date. One of the 
great advantages of this discussion and 
investigation of procedures, the paper said, 
was that misunderstandings were often 
cleared up “and it is always a good idea 
to clear up misunderstandings.” 

The items discussed dealt with (in order 
of frequency) maintenance, safety, recovery 
of material and handling. 

* * * 

More than 11,000 persons attended the 
week-long Open House at the Howard 
Smith Paper Mill in Cornwall, Ont. Added 
to this number was another 6,000 who 
attended an industrial exhibit held in 
conjunction with the “Open House”. The 
occasion marked the completion of instal- 
lation of a huge new paper machine at 
the plant. 

Industrial, civic, labour and other leaders 
highly praised the co-operative efforts of 
the employees and management in carrying 
out the program. This was particularly 
emphasized when, a few hours before the 
event was scheduled to commence, the new 
machine suffered a mechanical breakdown. 
Through the efforts of the maintenance 
crew the machine was back in production 
in time for the ceremonies to begin. 
Commenting on this splendid co-operation, 
E. K. Robinson, Vice-President of the 
company, said, “this was a fulfilment of 
the high standard of co-operation existing 
between management and labour.” 
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The employees played a prominent part 
in the success of the show. Organized into 
teams, they served as guides for the 
many visitors and explained the different 
phases of paper-making. Speaking of the 
employees’ efforts, Harold Crabtree, Chair- 
man of the Board, said: “Progress has been 
made possible by employers and employees 
getting together in an harmonious way and 
ironing out mutual problems.” 

* * * 


In a recent address, the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, spoke on 
the place of labour-management co-opera- 
tion in industrial relations. Mr. Gregg 
said in part: “The ideal labour-management 
relationship certainly is not one of com- 
plete and perpetual agreement. There will 
always be differences in view-points and 
these must be recognized and discussed. 
But they cannot be discussed with any 
degree of satisfaction unless both sides feel 
secure in their relationships and each feels 
it is dealing with a party that will adhere 
to the agreement when it is reached. 
Mutual respect and mutual confidence must 
exist here.” 

* * * 


Through the efforts of the joint produc- 
tion committee in a British plant, valuable 
savings in consumption of acid, steel tubing, 
rope and other materials have been effected. 
These range between 15 and 30 per cent. 
The efforts of the committee were reviewed 
recently in TJ'arget, a bulletin on industrial 
relations and joint consultation published 
by the British Government. 

* * * 

The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service has recently issued a new pamphlet 
titled Our LMPC Needs Ideas. The 
pamphlet is designed as an aid to LMPCs 
in getting ideas on improvements in tools 


~ and equipment, material handling, materials, 


inspection and general operations. The 
pamphlet is available on request to the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, -Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


,on 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during February. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected three applica- 
tions for certification, ordered two repre- 
sentation votes, and allowed the with- 
drawal of two applications for certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
eight applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Lodge No. 876, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, on behalf of a unit of 
Maintenance Department and _ Traffic 
Department employees of Queen Charlotte 
Airlines, Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Feb., 
1952, p. 171). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees of Allied Aviation Service Com- 
pany of Newfoundland, Limited, employed 
at Gander, Nfid., and at alternate stations 
at Goose Bay, Labrador; Stephenville, 
Nfld.; Moncton, N.B.; and Sydney, NS. 
(L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 40). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of Allied Aviation Ser- 
vice Company of Newfoundland, Limited, 
employed at Gander, Nfid., and at alternate 
stations at Goose Bay, Labrador; Stephen- 
ville, Nfid.; Moncton, N.B.; and Sydney, 
NS. (L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 40). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Local 865, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, applicant, and Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Port Arthur (L.G., Feb., 
1952, p. 171). The application was rejected, 
following a public hearing, for the reason 
that the bargaining unit was not considered 
by the Board to be appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) (L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 40). 
The Board affirmed its previous decision 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1668), rejecting the 
application for the reason that the second 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


stewards affected by the application are not 
employees within the meaning of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, their duties involving management 
functions. 


3. Local 676, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, applicant, and Vancouver Hotel 
Company, Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Jan., 
1952, p. 40). The Board affirmed its 
previous decision (L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 169), 
rejecting the application for the reason that 
the bargaining unit was not considered 
appropriate as confined to. the employees 
affected. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, applicant, and Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited, Vancouver Air Mail Field, 
Sea Island, B.C., respondent (L.G., March, 
1952, p. 286). Following investigation of 
the application, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees affected 
(Returning Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Clarke 
Steamship Co., Limited, respondent (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 286). Following investiga- 
tion of the application, the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 
affected (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Airline Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Trans World Airlines, 
Inc., Gander, Nfld. (L.G., Jan., 1952, 
p. 40). 

2. Lodge No. 887, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs) Limited, 
Calgary (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 
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Applications for Certification Received 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America, on behalf of signal gang 
employees of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, employed in its Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
longshoremen regularly employed at Sorel, 
Que., by Brown & Ryan, Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Local 1163, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), comprising painters 
employed in the maintenance of the com- 
pany’s vessels and buildings (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising ticket clerks em- 
ployed in the Depot Ticket Office at 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). . 


6. Local 230, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of electricians employed on maintenance 
and repair work at Victoria, B.C., by 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) (Investigating 


Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Local 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
employed in the operation and mainten- 
ance of the company’s steam heating plant 
at No. 1 Elevator, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


8. Local 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
employed in the operation and mainten- 
ance of the company’s steam heating plant 
at No. 2 Elevator, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister. of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
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Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 


stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 


officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 

Local 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, applicant, 
and (1) Alberta Wheat Pool; (2) Pacific 
Elevators Limited; (3) Searle Grain Com- 
pany, Limited; (4) United Grain Growers, 
Limited, and (5) Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
respondents, affecting employees of the 
companies in Vancouver (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Provincial Transport Com- 
pany, Montreal, respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, and Canadian National 
Railways (Newfoundland Steamship Ser- 
vice), respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlement Effected by Conciliation Officer 

On February 28, the Minister received a 
report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of all matters in 
dispute between Smith Transport Ltd., 
Montreal, and Local No. 106, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During February, the Minister estab- 
lished Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between the following parties:— 

1. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The Board had not been fully 
-constituted at the end of the month. 


2. Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America. The Board was_ established 
following receipt of the report of F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 286). The Board had not 
been fully constituted at the end of the 
month. 

3. Federal Grain Company Limited (Seed 
Division, Winnipeg) and Local 105, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America. The Board was established 
following receipt of the report of R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer (L.G., March, 
1952, p. 286). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

4, Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators 
Limited, Searle Grain Company Limited, 
United Grain Growers Limited, and Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., and Local 333, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America. The Board was established 
following receipt of the report of G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer (see above). 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


During February, advice was received by 
the Minister that matters in dispute 
between the National Harbours Board and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, representing employees 
of the Board at Montreal, had been settled 
following receipt by the parties of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the dispute 
(L.G.,:\Jan., 1952, p. 41). The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Montreal 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Honourable 
Mitton F. Grece, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between the National Harbours 
Board, Montreal, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was composed of Messrs. H. Carl Golden- 
berg, Q.C., Chairman, Michael Rubenstein, 
nominee of the Union, and K. G. K. Baker, 
nominee of the Employer. 


Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Brotherhood for the following changes 
in the collective agreements between the 
parties: 

(a) A general increase of 30 cents per 
hour in the rates of pay of all classifications 
of employees, such increase to be retro- 
active to August 1, 1951; 

(b) A reduced work-week for all classi- 
fications of employees with the same 
“take-home” pay, plus the general increase, 
the reduction of the work-week to be 
from 48 hours to 44 hours per week in 


the case of employees now working 48 


hours per week, from 50 hours to 45 hours 
per week in the case of employees now 
working 50 hours per week, and from 44 
hours to 40 hours per week in the case of 
employees now working 44 hours per week; 

(c) A check-off of Union dues by the 
Employer when so authorized in writing 
by an employee. 

In their submissions to the board, both 
parties discussed the effects of the rise in 
the cost-of-living index since the last 
increase in wages and also presented data 
on comparable wages in other industries. 
The Employer further submitted that any 
increase which might be awarded by this 
board should, in fairness to the more 
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On February 8, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the National Harbours 
Board and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, affect- 
ing employees of the board in Montreal 
(L.G., Jam., 1952, p. 41). 

The board was composed of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Q.C., Montreal, Chairman, 
appointed by the minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, K. G. K. Baker and Michael 
Rubenstein, both of Montreal. 

The text of the board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


skilled employees, be applied on a per- 
centage basis rather than as a flat increase 
to all employees. There was apparent 
agreement that any increase should be 
retroactive to August 1, 1951, the effective 
date of renewal of the collective agree- 
ments. 


The board considers that there is merit 
to the suggestion of a percentage increase 
for a number of classifications. It has 
also noted the rise in the cost-of-living 
index from 168:5 on August 1, 1950, the 
effective date of the last wage increase, 
to 191-1 on December 1, 1951. Having 
regard to these considerations and to the 
recommendation below for a reduction in 
the work-week, the board unanimously 
recommends an increase of 18 per cent 
in the hourly rate for employees in each 
of the hourly rated classifications with a 
minimum increase of 17 cents per hour 
for all employees whose hourly rate is 
less than $1 under the expired agreements, 
the said increases to be retroactive to 
August 1, 1951, and to be paid only to 
employees who are presently in the 
employ of the National Harbours Board 
and/or who. have retired on pension during 
the period covered by the increase. It is 
further recommended, as has apparently 
been agreed between the parties, that the 
hourly rates for watchmen be increased by 
5 cents per hour in addition to the general 
increase herein awarded. 


With respect to the Union’s demand for 
a reduction in the work-week, the board 
considers that such a reduction would be 
in accord with current trends in industry. 
Accordingly, the board unanimously 
recommends as follows:— 


1. Grain Elevator System—The 48-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 44-hour 
work-week. 


2. Cold Storage Plant—The 50-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 45-hour 
work-week. 


3. General Maintenance—The 48-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 44-hour 
work-week. 

4. Regular Shift Workers—The 48-hour 
work-week should be reduced to a 44-hour 
work-week. 

The board desires to point out that the 
proposed reduction in the work-week was 
a consideration in determining the general 
wage increase herein recommended. 

With respect to the Union’s demand for 
a voluntary check-off of Union dues, the 
board is aware that this is now a common 
practice in industry and can see no reason- 


able objection to it. However, it is a 
practice which has not as yet beem adopted 
by Crown Corporations such as_ the 
National Harbours Board. In the absence 
of Government policy authorizing such 
Crown Corporations to introduce the 
voluntary check-off of Union dues, the 
board can only recommend that this 
demand be reviewed again in the lght of 
Government policy at the termination of 
the renewed agreements. 

The board desires to point out that more 
than six months have elapsed since the 
termination of the last agreements between 
the parties on July 31, 1951, and recom- 
mends that future negotiations be con- 
ducted more expeditiously. Having regard 
to the lengthy delays which have already 
occurred, the board recommends that both 
parties consider extending the termination 
date of the renewed collective agreements 
to December 31, 1952. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Chairman. 
Michael Rubenstein. 
K. G. K. Baker. 


CBRE Removes Secretary-Treasurer McGuire 
From Office, Expels Him from the Union 


J. E. McGuire, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL), has been removed from 
office and expelled from the union, it was 
announced March 24 by the national 
executive board of the union. The execu- 
tive board found Mr. McGuire guilty of 
a series of charges, including circulation of 
false and misleading information, “vilifica- 
tion of a fellow officer and member, namely, 
the National President”, “disregarding 
constitutional authority without proper 


approval”, and “general disregard for . 


supervisory authority”. 

The national executive said that Union 
President A. R. Mosher withdrew from the 
board during the trial, except to appear as 
a witness. Mr. McGuire did not appear 
but sent a telegram requesting a post- 
ponement on account of ill health. In its 
report the board commented: “The Board 
took note of the fact that Brother McGuire, 
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despite his claim of illmess, was carrying 
on extensive activities from his home, 
was able to travel, organize and attend 
meetings.” 

Mr. McGuire did not take advantage of 
a section of the constitution which gave 
him the right to be represented by counsel. 
He will have the right to appeal to the 
next convention of the union in Ottawa in 
September. é 

The board reported: “We have come to 
the irresistible conclusion that the charges 
have been proved to be true. We must 
find, therefore, with the utmost regret, that 
Brother McGuire is guilty of the charges 
enumerated above.” 

The removal from office and expulsion 
from the union was effective March 21. 
Before becoming secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
McGuire had served the union in various 
other capacities for some years. 

D. N. Secord was named to replace 
Mr. McGuire. 
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Termination Dates of Collective 


Agreements in Canadian Industry 


Canadian collective agreements terminate in relatively equal numbers 
in every month of the year, the only significantly large grouping of 
termination dates being in the three-month period March, April, May 


The termination dates of collective agree- 
ments in Canadian industry are spread 
relatively evenly throughout the months of 
the year, according to a recent survey of 
more than one thousand agreements.* 

It was found by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
that the only significantly large grouping of 
termination dates is in the three months, 
March, April and May. Slightly more than 
one-third of the agreements examined 
terminated during this period. While this 
is not a large proportion, it is important, 
since it is during these months that agree- 
ments, many of them master agreements, 
are signed covering large groups of workers 
in such industries as pulp and paper, basic 
steel and construction. 

August and December are the only other 
months which stand out (see Table I) as 
having slight peaks in collective bargaining. 


*The agreements included in this survey, 
comprising slightly more than 20 per cent 
of those in force in Canada and covering 
57 per cent of the workers under agree- 
ment, were chosen from each industry with 
reference to union organization, to the 
geographical distribution of the industry as 
a whole and to the size of the various 
establishments. 

The numbers of agreements in the sample 
and the corresponding numbers of employees 
affected, by industry groups, are as follows: 


Number of 
Number of Employees 


Agreements Affected 
Forestry and Fishing. 11 22,793 
Mining, Quarrying and 

OTT RW iGLIS arcs oi. cais sia 39 41,945 
Manufacturing ........ 564 343,144 
Electricity and Gas 

Production and Dis- 

gribubion Uaesis hes 18 15,642 
Woenstrictionas.o.<.26 6.5. 103 37,476 
Transportation & Com- 

MMUMICAION sve a6 185 234,730 
PV ACG Ma eric Seite clea 3.0 31 7,482 
SOLVICG woe wae ede 70 32,224 

PCOGAIS Gets ciel caine)» 1,021 735,436 


The bulk of agreements coming to an end 
in August are railway and telegraph agree- 
ments, which account for about two-thirds 
of the agreements terminating in this month 
and approximately the same proportion of 
the employees affected. The agreements 
bargained in the month of December for 
the most part affect relatively small groups. 
The smallest number of agreements termi- 
nates during September, although it is in 
October, November, July and February 
that, it appears, the fewest workers are 
affected by collective bargaining. 


Table I 


Proportion of Labour-Management Agree- 
ments Terminating and Employees 
Affected, by Month, All Industries 


Agreements Employees 
Terminating Affected 
Jo %o 
PATMIAT Ohtani 0 toh Bit 6.2 
Hebrusary aa.ceess Bed 4.9 
Mayicha Aarts: sre 10.8 10.9 
Aprils wikia dates 14.1 11.9 
Whasrrech anthr.) ir Gas 9.7 12.7 
Junéucd..asaak 7.4 9.1 
Jithyet jaws eee 6.3 4.8 
Aligustwishke s gas tk 19.7 
September ........ 4.9 5.4 
OctobersReea he 6.5 3.5 
November ........ 52 4.3 
December .....%.. 12.6 6.6 
100.0 100.0 


Individual Industries——Although there 
is no marked seasonal concentration of 
collective bargaining for all industries, some 
definite patterns exist for individual indus- 
tries. There are various reasons for these 
varying patterns. In some _ industries, 


bargaining tends to precede the busiest 
season of the year. Typical of these 
industries are: construction, fishing, meat 
packing, fur products, fruit and vegetable 
products, and fish products. In other indus- 
tries, the termination date now in effect 
has been influenced by the course of 
events during previous negotiations. In 
some cases, bargaining continues after the 
termination date of the old contract, and 
the new contract may be given the date 
on which agreement is finally reached. 
Custom no doubt plays a part in setting 
the dates for the termination of many 
agreements. 

The presence of a few large firms or of 
an employers’ association in an industry 
frequently accounts in part for bargaining 
being concentrated at one season of the 
year. This is especially true where the 
majority of the workers are represented by 
a single union, as in meat packing, or 
where craft unions cover a series of allied 
trades, as in construction. 

In the following notes, information is 
provided on the distribution through the 
year of termination dates for some indus- 
tries where a definite seasonal pattern is 
evident. 


Fishing: Termination times in the agree- 
ments covering workers in the fishing 
industry correspond closely to the beginning 
of the various fishing seasons. A large 
proportion occurs in July—one-half of the 
total and about 80 per cent of all employees 
covered in the sample—and covers the 
British Columbia salmon fishing industry. 
A single agreement terminating in October 
and covering nearly 15 per cent of the 
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employees in the sample relates to the 
herring fishing industry in British Columbia. 
All agreements in the.sample, and in fact 
all those on file in the Department, cover 
the British Columbia industry only, there 
being no agreements for the fishing industry 
in other parts of Canada. 

Steel: In the three large basic steel 
plants in Eastern Canada, bargaining is 
usually completed in the spring months. 
Other smaller steel manufacturing plants 
bargain at various times of the year. 

Coal Mining: By far the majority of 
workers in coal mining included in the 
sample are covered by agreements termi- 
nating in January and February. As it 
happens, most of the January group is 
composed of employees of one firm in the 
Maritimes. The agreements which end in 
February are those with the Western coal 
operators’ associations. 

Fruit and Vegetable Products: Agree- 
ments which expire in April, affecting about 
88 per cent of the employees, include a 
master agreement with British Columbia 
employers. This was made well before the 
beginning of seasonal activity. 

Rubber Products: In this industry most 
of the employees are covered by agreements 
which come to an end in December, 
January, February and March. A small 
number of large firms are concerned. 


Fish Products: Two-thirds of the agree- 
ments, affecting 87 per cent of the 
employees, cover the British Columbia fish 
canning and processing industry. These all 
expire in April, the expiry month no doubt 
being connected with the beginning of the 


In this chart, based on a survey of 1,021 collective agreements, the white bars 
show the percentage of agreements terminating in each month of the year; the 
black bars show the percentage of workers affected. 
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ishing season for the industry as a’ whole, 
though the seasons for some particular kinds 
of fish begin later. ; 


Meat Products: About 97 per cent of the 
employees in this branch of manufacturing 
are affected by agreements terminating in 
July and August. Roughly 85 per cent of 
these are the employees of three large 
companies. In this industry the main 
expiry months come shortly before the 
beginning of the heavy marketing season 
for livestock. 


Fur Products; Agreements covering almost 
all the employees in the sample for the 
industry expire in April and May. About 
55 per cent of the workers included are 
employed by one empioyers’ association. 
The fact that such an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the employees are governed by 
agreements terminating in the spring is 
undoubtedly connected with the beginning 
of the busy season in the industry. 


Suits, Coats and Garments: A little less 
than 85 per cent of the employees are 
under agreements which expire in May, 
June and July. A large proportion of 
thesé workers are affected by single agree- 
ments with the employers’ associations of 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Paper Products: Most of the employees 
in the sample are covered by agreements 
which terminate in April, May and June. 
In this the industry appears to follow the 
same pattern as the Pulp and Paper 
industry. 


Pulp and Paper: Nearly 95 per cent of 
the workers coming within the survey are 
affected by agreements which end during 
the months of April, May and June, these 
agreements comprising about 90 per cent 
of the total number in the sample for the 
industry. In this industry, in Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia, collective 
bargaining on general wage changes is con- 
ducted mainly by groups of employers, 
which meet the unions and arrange terms 
which are accepted by the employers as a 
group, although other features of the agree- 
ments are negotiated by individual plants. 
The practice of conducting bargaining in 
the spring is long established in~ this 
industry. 


Saw and Planing Mill Products: About 
83 per cent of the workers affected in the 
sample are under a single master agreement 
signed by British Columbia employers, 
which expires in June. 
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Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refin- 
ing: Most of the employees in the sample 
are under agreements which expire in May. 
Of the three agreements concerned, two are 
with the same company and the union is 
the same in all three cases. 


Steam Railways: The employees in this 
industry fall into two main groups for the 
purpose of this survey, namely, those whose 
agreements expire in March, and who 
belong mainly to the running trades; and 
the second, much larger group which is 
affected by agreements which terminate in 
August. This latter group comprises the 
non-operational employees, who were 
covered by the Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, 1950, and by the award of 
the arbitrator appointed under the Act. 
Formerly the agreements governing the 
non-operational employees were on a 
month-to-month basis, with no definite 
termination date. The award of the 
arbitrator appointed under the Act, how- 
ever, made it part of the settlement that 
the agreements should run for a two-year 
term from September 1, 1950 to August 31, 
1952. This had the effect of bringing 
together so many employees under agree- 
ments terminating in August. 


Construction: About 90 per cent of the 
employees included in the sample are under 
agreements which terminate in the months 
of March, April and May. Negotiations 
during the late winter and early spring are 
explained by the seasonal nature of much 
of the work in the industry. 


Hotels and Restaurants: More than half 
of the employees in the sample are covered 
by agreements which expire in December. 
Most of these are railway hotel agreements. 


Public Service: In this group there is a 
wide divergence between the percentages of 
agreements which expire in the various 
months and the corresponding percentages 
of employees affected. About 63 per cent 
of the agreements end in December, 
January and February; but they cover not 
much more than 23 per cent of the 
employees. On the other hand, about 10 
per cent of the agreements expire in April, 
but cover more than 28 per cent of the 
workers; and agreements coming to an end 
in November, which amount to about 8 per 
cent, affect nearly 24 per cent of the 
workers. An agreement between one large 
city and its employees terminating in April 
and a second one in the case of another 
large city, ending in November, largely 
account for this variation. 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is maintained in the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are obtained directly from the parties involved and 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. A number of those recently 
received are summarized below. Agreements made obligatory under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act in Quebec and schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, ete., are summarized 


in a separate article following this. 
Mining 


Metal Mining—Premier, B.C—Silbak 
Premier Mines Limited and Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mull and 
Smelter Workers, Local 694. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1952, to March 9, 1953, and thereafter 
until terminated by either party upon 2 
months’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
above hours and for work on Sundays 
(except in the case of employees working 
under special schedules), double time for 
work on 6 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: as provided under 
the terms of the Annual Holidays Act of 
British Columbia plus an additional 3 days 
after one year’s service and an additional 
6 days after 2 years’ service. An employee 
with less than one year’s service is entitled, 
when leaving the employ of the company, to 
holiday pay equal to 2 per cent of his gross 
earnings. 


Hourly wage rates: mine—machine doctor, 
hoistman $1.52; stope cleaners $1.52, helper 
$1.46: steel sharpener $1.49; miners, motor- 
men, mucking machine operator, skip tender, 
timbermen. pipemen, bulldozer, powderman 
$1.46: trackmen $1.46, helpers $1.36; Indian 
tram operator $1.46, helper $1.30; muckers, 
nippers. trammers, samplemen, sample 
buckers, lampman $1.36; mill—ball mill 
operator, flotation operator $1.46; crusher- 
man, blanket men $1.36; labourers $1.30; 
mechanical—machinists, electricians, welders, 
blacksmiths, plumbers $1.61, helpers $1.36; 
compressor men $1.49; power house oper- 
ators $1.49, helpers $1.36; heating plant 
firemen $1.37;  miscellaneous—carpenters 
$1.49. helpers $1.36; truck drivers, cat 
drivers $1.46: bull cooks $1.33, surface 
labourers $1.30 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift differential of 4 cents per hour 
on the afternoon shift and of 8 cents per 
hour on the 6 o’clock and graveyard shifts. 

Board and room will be supplied by the 
company for $1.86 and 31 cents, respectively, 
per day. 


Seniority: all other things being equal, 
length of continuous service shall be the 
determining factor in promotions, lay-offs, 
and re-employment after lay-offs made 
within departments, provided the employee 
has the necessary qualifications such as 
skill, ability, dependability and training to 
do the work required. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the appointment of a safety committee. 


Manufacturing 


Brewery Products—London, Ont—John 
Labatt Limited and National Brewery 
Workers’ Union, Local 1 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1. 1951, to September 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: except as otherwise pro- 
vided, only union members in good standing 
shall be employed. Preference of employ- 
ment will be given to unemployed members 
of the union in good standing and competent 
to do the work. Where a non-union member 
is hired he must apply to the union for 
membership at the end of a 4 months’ 
probationary period. The company may 
employ temporarily men for a period not 
to exceed 4 months in any one year and 
the union shall issue to such men, on pay- 
ment of the required fee, a union permit 
ecard. Summer students shall be excepted 
from the 4 months’ requirements. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day,'5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week for all employees except drivers 
and helpers employed on highway transport 
work, who shall work approximately 45 
hours per week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on the sixth day of a work week, 
double time for work on Sunday and triple 
time for work on 8 specified paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided time and one- 
half for work on Sunday, double time for 
work on 4 and double time and one-half 
for work on another 4 paid holidays). In 
addition, a Saturday morning to be mutu- 
ally agreed upon for a picnic, shall be paid 
for. Drivers and helpers on highway trans- 
port work will be paid overtime on_ the 
basis of a balanced week at the end of 
each 8 weeks. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service 2 weeks, after 15 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks (pre- 
viously 3 weeks were granted after 20 
years’ service). 


Wage rates: hourly—bottlers operating 
machines $1.50, other bottlers $1.45; watch- 
men (not more than 12 hours in any one 
day), fermenting room and cold storage 
workers, brew house and wash house workers 
$1.50; coopers $1.64; engineers, 2nd _ class 
$1.77, 8rd class $1.66; janitors (male) 
$1.423. retail store employees $1.55; weekly 
——truck drivers, highway $61.95, highway- 
tractor $62.95, retail delivery $59.50, helpers 
$58.70. All new employees, except truck 
drivers and helpers and those employed as 
tradesmen, will be paid 10 cents per hour 
less than the above rates until they have 
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completed 4 months’ continuous service. As 
of April 1, 1952, an improvement factor of 
5 cents per hour will be added to the above 
basic rates. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
basic wages, a. cost-of-living bonus of 10 
cents for each basic hour will be paid from 
October 1, 1951. This bonus shall be 
adjusted quarterly, upward or downward, 
commencing January 1, 1952, depending on 
the variation between the August 1, 1951, 
cost-of-living index (188-9) published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
indices, as presently calculated, published 
for November 1, 1951, and quarterly there- 
after. For each one point increase or 
decrease in the index the bonus shall be 
increased or decreased by one cent per hour 
worked with a maximum of 40 hours in 
any one week. As of April 1, 1952, 5 cents 
per hour will be added to the basic wages 
(this is in addition to the improvement 
factor of 5 cents mentioned above) and the 
cost-of-living bonus then being paid shall be 
reduced by 5 cents per hour or by any 
lesser sum to which it may amount. 

An off-shift differential of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on shifts starting 
between 2 p.m. ‘and 4.59 a.m. 

Seniority shall be on a departmental basis 
and shall be ‘the basic factor in promotions, 
lay-offs and rehiring. Union officials shall 
hold top departmental seniority during their 
term of office for the purpose of lay-off only. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Fish Processing—Lunenburg, NS— 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited and 
National Sea Products Limited (W. C. 
Smith and Company Division) and the 
Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union, 
Local 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1951, to September 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work outside the regularly scheduled hours, 
for work on Sundays and on all statutory 
holidays with the exception of 8 specified 
holidays which shall be paid for at double 
time if worked. After one year’s service 
7 specified holidays will be paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ con- 
tinuous service. 


Hourly wage rates: general labour, men 
(basic rate) 90 cents; cutters, skinners 
(while employed cutting or skinning), 
freezer employees (while working in freezer) 
95 cents; dullers and charge hands 93 cents; 
girls 68 cents, boys 73 cents. Boys are to 
be Se men’s rate while employed at men’s 
work. 


Shift differential: employees on the second 
shift will receive 3 cents and those on the 
third shift 5 cents in addition to their 
regular rate of pay. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and joint contributory 
voluntary Group Life Insurance and Group 
Sickness and Accident Plans. 
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Fur Products—Vancouver, B.C—Ceriain 
Fur Companies and the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of 
the United States and Canada, Local 
197. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 
1951, to July 15, 1952, and thereafter for 
a further period of one year, subject to 
notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship combined with preferential hiring of 
union members. 

Check-off: the employer shall deduct all 
union initiation fees and dues from the pay 
of all employees covered by this agreement, 
whether or not members of the union, and 
remit same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
day and for work on the sixth day of the 
week; double time and one-half for work 
on 9 specified paid holidays. No employee 
may accept any other employment or per- 
form any service ordinarily performed by 
the company for anyone else, so long as he 
is a full-time employee of the company. 

Vacations with pay: after 2 years’ service 
2 weeks; employees with less than 2 years’ 
service will be paid in accordance with the 
B.C. Annual Holidays Act. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters, 
head $58, first grade $50, second grade $45; 
trimmers $36; blockers, first grade $35, 
second grade $30; operators, first grade $45, 
second grade $38; finishers, first grade $40, 
second grade $33, helpers with one year’s 
experience $31; apprentices’ starting rate 
$23, with an automatic increase of $2 per 
week every 3 months for the first year. All 
employees working at the time of the sign- 
ing of this agreement shall receive not less 
than $5 per week above the minimum. 

The union undertakes not to sign any 
other collective agreement with any other 
company on terms less favourable to the 
employees than those contained in this 
agreement. 

Apprentices: unless there are no union 
members with some degree of skill ayvail- 
able, the company shall not engage, during 
one year, more than 2 new apprentices for 
every 12 workers employed in the shop. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Products—Toronto, Ont —Canadian 
Acme Screw and Gear, Limited, and 
the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
IS4. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 
1951, to May 21, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. However, 
on May 22, 1952, either party may give 
notice of its intention to seek amendments 
concerning all economic factors coming 
within the scope of this agreement. Nego- 
tiations will commence within 10 days after 
receipt of notice. 

Check-off: compulsory check-off of monthly 
union dues and assessments (the latter not 
to exceed $1 per annum) for all employees 
except apprentices. The check-off shall not 
extend to any initiation fee or to a special 


assessment, or to on increment of that assess- 
ment, which relates to union benefits in 
which the non-union members do _ not 
participate (modified Rand Formula). 


Hours and overtime: until June 30, 1951, 
8.or 9 hours per day, 45 per week with 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
the regularly scheduled daily or weekly 
hours and for work on Sundays (except in 
case of continuous shift work when 
employees will receive alternative days off). 
Effective July 1, 1952, employees on a 9- 
hour day, 5-day week schedule will receive 
time and one-half for all work in excess. of 
84 hours in any one day or of 423 hours 
in any one week; employees working 8-hour 
shifts will receive time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
or of 424 hours in any one week. Effective 
October 29, 1951, employees will be paid 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any one day or of 40 hours in any 
one week and (with the exception of 
stationary engineers and helpers) for all 
work on Saturdays; double time for work 
on Sundays and on 8 specified paid holidays 
(previously time and one-half for 7 paid 
holidays). Stationary engineers and helpers 
will be paid time and one-half for all work 
on Sundays and on the sixth day of the 
week and double time for work on the 
seventh day of the work week. 


Vacations with pay: one week to 
employees with less than 5 years’ service, 
2 weeks after 5 years’ service and 3 weeks 
after 25 years’ service with pay at the rate 
of 2, 4 and 6 per cent respectively, of annual 
earnings. p 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions “as revised effective on the 22nd _ of 
May, 1951, and to be further revised effec- 
tive October 29, 1951”: electricians, car- 
penters, class 1 $1.55 to $1.61, class 2 $1.41 
to $1.46, helper $1.29 to $1.35; millwrights, 
steamfitters, tinsmiths, cement finishers, 
class 1 $1.55 to $1.61, improvers $1.41 to 
$1.46, helpers $1.29 to $1.35; toolmakers, 
tool machinists, tool lathe hands, class 1 
$1.66 to $1.83, class 2 $1.55 to $1.61, class 3 
$1.41 to $1.46; tool apprentices from. 92 
cents during first period to $1.16 during 
eighth period; painters, beltmen $1.41; 
oilers, metal washers, oil extractors, crusher 
operators $1.29; elevator operators, guards, 
janitors, scrap collectors, general labourers 
$1.27; hand trucker, jeep drivers $1.27 to 
$1.29; stockchasers $1.35 to $1.41; stores 
and receiving labour, shipping labour, 
shipper scalemen $1.27 to $1.35; truck 
drivers $1.35 to $1.46. 


For the following classifications the basic 
and the “re-oriented” hourly rates are as 
follows: set-up men $1.34 to $1.56 and $1.41 
to $1.64; forging drills $1.20 and_ $1.32, 
secondary operations $1.17 and $1.28, broach- 
ing operations $1.19 and $1.31; turn lathes, 
gear cutting (maintain set up) $1.23 and 
$1.34; regular operators, press operators, 
straightening operators, machine operators 
$1.17 and $1.28; assemblers $1.15 and $1.28; 
linemen $1.62 to $1.73 and $1.60 to $1.67; 
grinders $1.17 to $1.28 and $1.28 to $1.39. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 6 cents 
per hour will be paid for all off-shift work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, the safety and health 
of employees and a group welfare plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshore Work—Saint John, N.B— 
Various Steamship Companies and 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 273 (General Longshore- 
men). 


Agreement covering the discharging and 
loading of deep sea vessels, to be in effect 
from December 1, 1951, to November 30, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Hours: 8 hours shall constitute a day’s 
or night’s work. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings (1 pm. to 11 p.m.) between 
December 1 and April 30 and double time 
between May 1 and November 30; double 
time also for work on Sundays and on 6 
specified holidays. No work to be per- 
formed on Labour Day or Remembrance 
Day, except handling mails, baggage and 
express, when double time shall be paid. 

Hourly wage rates: for handling general 
cargo, day $1.73, night $1.83; bulk cargoes, 
day $1.83, night $1.93; ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer (aeroprills or nitraprills), day 
$2.03, night $2.13; explosives, day $3.46, 
night $3.66; the prevailing rates to be paid 
for rigging and unrigging of gear, hauling, 
staging and handling hatches. (The above 
rates are 20 cents—in the case of explosives 
40 cents—per hour higher than the previous 
rates. ) For handling unwrapped hides, 
phosphate and tankage in bags, slag and 
bird-lime in bags and cargo in refrigerators, 
that is to be carried at 30 degrees Fahren- 
heit or lower, employees will be paid 10 
cents per hour extra. If any gang is 
required to work through any meal hour 
double time will be allowed at the prevail- 
ing rate until relieved. 

The agreement contains a “Schedule of 
Working Conditions for the Handling of 
Cargo at the Port of Saint John, INSD Ss 
provides for minimum call pay and the 
settling of disputes and specifies the 
minimum number of workers per gang. 


Longshore Work—Saint John, NB— 
Various Steamship Companies and 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1039 (Shipliners). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to November 30, 1952, and _there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day or night. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work on Saturday 
afternoons and evenings (1 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 
between December 1 and April 30 and 
double time between May 1 and November 
30; on Sundays and on 6 specified holidays 
double time for day work and double time 
and one-half for night work. No work to 
be performed on Labour Day or Remem- 
brance Day. ; 

Hourly wage rates: day work $1.63, night 
work $2.442; double time at the prevailing 
rate for securing a magazine on board ship 
in which explosives have been loaded, for 
work at repairing oil or water tanks on 
board vessels which have no hatch and must 
be entered by way of manhole, for cleaning 
any holds or tanks that have contained bulk 
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oil and for work during any meal hour and 
each succeeding hour until relieved. Ten 
cents per hour extra will be paid for clean- 
ing holds that have contained fertilizer, 
ehina clay, sulphur, bulk coal or colliery 
refuse and 15 cents per hour extra for 
cleaning bilges. 

Provision is 


made for the settling of 


disputes. 

Longshore Work—Saint John, NB— 
Various Steamship Companies and 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1764 (Checkers and 
Coopers). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to November 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day consisting of 2 periods 
of 4 hours each per day or per night with 
a one-hour meal period intervening. Over- 
time: time sand one-half for work on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings (1 p.m. 
to 11 p.m.) between December 1 and April 
30 and double time for such work between 
May 1 and November 30 and for work on 
8 specified holidays. 

Wage rate: checkers, coopers $6.20 per 
period of 4 hours; double time for work 
during the morning and evening meal hours. 
Checkers must be informed a quarter of 
an hour before expiry of any working period 
if they will be required for the following 
period. 

Provision is made for minimum call pay 
and the settling of disputes. 


Service 


Hotels—Vancouver, B.C —British Columbia 
Hotels Association and the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, Local 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: union shop (previously 
union shop for new employees with main- 
tenance of membership for all). 


_ Hours: not more than 8 per day or 44 
im any one week, except in case of an 
emergency. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of above hours and for work 
on 6 (previously 4) specified holidays. 


_ Vacations with pay will be granted to all 
employees in accordance with the provisions 
of the British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act; after 2 years’ continuous service 
employees will receive 2 weeks with pay 

- equal to 4 per cent of total earnings during 
the working year. 

All uniforms or smocks which an employee 
is required to wear shall be supplied and 
kept clean and in repair without cost to 
the employee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications: room clerks 95 cents, switch- 
board operators 794 cents, assistant and 
working housekeeper 83 cents, linen room 
assistants and seamstresses 78 cents, maids 
74% cents, cashiers 89% cents, mail and 
information clerks 794 cents, cooks 77 cents 
to $1.17, assistant cooks 77 cents to $1.02, 
cooks’ helpers 77 to 87 cents, butcher $1.08%, 
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assistant butcher 954 cents, butchers’ helper 
77 cents, pastry chef $1.17; head pantryman 
$1.02, first assistant 92 cents, helper 77 
cents; iceman and day porters 77 cents, 
night porters 82 cents, vegetable cleaners 77 
cents; dishwashers, male 74 cents, female 72 
cents; waiters 77 cents, bus boys (banquet 
floor) 72 cents, bus girls and bus boys (main 
floor) 69% cents (all above employees, except 
front office cashiers and mail and informa- 
tion clerks, receive meals in addition); 
waitresses 72 to 77 cents, elevator oper- 
ators 744 cents, housemen and janitors 794 
cents, utility janitors 894 cents, maintenance 
men. $1.02. Waiters regularly employed or 
steady bus boys or girls required to work as 
waiters or waitresses on a function shall 
be paid a bonus of 80 cents per function. 
Short shift employees (any shift less than 
6 hours) shall be paid on an hourly basis 
with a minimum of 4 hours’ pay at the above 
rates plus 5 cents per hour, except when 
otherwise agreed between the employer and 
the union. Where hotels have been desig- 
nated as “B” class hotels, the rate of pay 
shall be 3 cents per hour less than the 
above wage rates. : 


Escalator clause: a_ cost-of-living bonus 
will be paid to all eligible employees, 
commencing August 1, 1951, for each 1-3 
point rise in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index above 181-8 
employees will be paid a bonus of 1 cent 
per hour. If the index drops, the bonus 
will be adjusted downward by the same 
amount, provided, however, that a drop in 
the index below 181-8 will not affect the 
wage rates payable under this agreement. 
Adjustments will be made quarterly. 

Seniority: the principle of seniority will 
be recognized in lay-offs and rehiring after 
lay-offs, subject to the competency of the 
persons involved. Promotions and selections 
of supervisory officials shall be entirely a 
matter for the employer’s decision; however, 
in making the selections, other things being 
equal, length of continuous service shall be 
given due consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Barbers—Calgary, Alita—Certain Barber 
Shops and the Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Pro- 
prietors’ International Union of 
America, Local 230. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
27, 1951, to December 26, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year by mutual consent. 


Union security: closed shop. 


Hours: on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and on Wednesday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
regardless of any holiday oceurring during 
the week. Each journeyman shall be allowed 
one hour for lunch. Nine specified paid 
holidays will be granted all journeymen. 


Vacations with pay: as set out in the 
Alberta Labour Act—after one year’s service 
one week and after 2 years’ service 2 weeks, 
with pay at the rate of 2 and 4 per cent, 
respectively, of total earnings. If an 
employee’s services are terminated before the 
end of the first year he will receive 2 per 
cent, if before the end of the second year 
4 per cent of .his earnings in lieu of a 
vacation. 


at ts 


Wages: journeymen barber 65 per cent of 
his total receipts with a guarantee of not 
less than $35 per week; part-time employees 
65 per cent of their total receipts with a 
guarantee of not less than $9 per day on 
Saturday and on any day preceding a holi- 
day, and of $7 per day on any other day; 
apprentices as mutually agreed upon but not 


less than provided by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations of the Province of Alberta. 
No chairs or booths are to be rented to any 
journeymen barber or employee in order to 
evade any provisions of the agreement. 

The agreement contains a list of minimum 
prices to be charged in shops coming within 
the scope of this agreement. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of fourteen agreements. In 
addition to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for barbers and hairdressers at Joliette 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of February 2, and the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Quebec, and for hospitals and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyvacinthe in the issue of February 9. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for plumbers at Three Rivers 
was gazetted January 26; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Sherbrooke, for the 
printing trades at Montreal, and for 
barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield were 
published February 2. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry in the province 
and for the building trades in the district 
of Hull, were gazetted February 9, and a 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for retail stores at Mégantic was 
published February 16. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GAzETTE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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Orders in Council were also published 
approving the special by-laws of a certain 
joint committee and others approving the 
levy of assessment on the parties to 
certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Three Rivers and 
District 


An Order in Couneil, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1947, p. 826; Jan-Feb., 1948, 
p. 51, Nov., p. 1245; Oct., 1949, p. 1246, and 
previous issues). 


Minimum weekly wage rates for journey- 
men and apprentices, which are increased 
by $3 per week, are now as follows: first 
baker, first pastry-cook $45; second baker, 
second pastry-cook $41; third baker and the 
other journeymen, third pastry-cook and the 
other journeymen $38; apprentices from $21 
in the first year to $29 in third year. 

The provision stipulating that bakeries not 
equipped with special machinery may not 
bake more than 30 bags of flour per each 
inside employee, or if equipped with special 
machinery, not more than 40 bags of flour 
per each inside employee, is deleted. 


Shoe Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, extends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, p. 331, 
Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 1950, 
p. 77, Nov., p. 1902; Feb., 1951, p., 233, 
March, p. 356, Nov., p. 1537; Feb., 1952, 
p. 178, and previous issues) to March 1, 
1952. 

Another Order in Council, dated January 
31, and gazetted February 2, further amends 
the above Orders in Council for this industry 
by extending the term of the present agree- 
ment to September 1, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
amendment to be in effect from December 1, 
1951. 


Minimum wage rates: new wage rates for 
hourly-paid and for piece-work employees are 
shown in the accompanying tables. In 
classes 5 and 6 of pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing 
departments the agreement now provides for 
a training period of 600 hours. There is 
such a period for each class but not for each 
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class operation. In sewing department the 
term “apprentice: 600 hours (class C)” is 
replaced by the term “initiation period: 
600 hours.” 

A new schedule of minimum piece-work 
rates for the sewing, by hand, of Indian 
specialities, at home or outside the employer’s 
factory, is included in this amendment. 


Cost-of-living wage adjustment: the cost- 
of-living index for Canada (August 1939= 
100), as published early in January, 1952, 
serves as a first basis for the establishment 
of a cost-of-living bonus. For each 5-point 
rise or fall in the cost-of-living index 
minimum wage rates will be increased or 
decreased 5 cents per hour. Such increase 


or decrease will become effective the first of 
the month following the official publication 
of the cost-of-living index mentioned above. 
However, any decrease in the cost-of-living 
bonus will be limited until December 31, 
1952, by the minimum rates of the present 
amendment, and from January 1, 1953, to 
September 1, 1954, by the minimum rates 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 20, 1951, and summarized in. the 
Lasour GAzetre, March, 1951. 


Other provisions include the right to 
conclude individual collective agreements in 
accordance with the Labour Relations Act 
of Quebec, and the revision of certain 
operations. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments:— 


Clasee, TSos sews: See Gaara eee een 
Apprentice: 

Ist L200" NGUrs ess. epeteheeneweeasere 3 

2rd W200 ours asiiste <icceupreice ce eeere 

SIGSS! Vint a eos vigiete eee mee tame ce 
Apprentice: 

Ist: GOO VHOUTESh cae scope ee 


2nd, 600 “hOULseaen ee aderess eet te ‘ 


TV EISS AD ee Peivss: crash leh lsh acyeaetoyere, ane aaa me cane 
OVS rears fol ct tans ahs La EPA Cate tacos Veco oot eee 

Apprentice: 600 hours................ 
(OTSSS RUD vara encaeeseretetore state eretererele slate etecetemer eo erete 


(CIES Sd ee i Dh a Pa GARR haepOy: 


Zones 

i TIT 
$1.155 $1.10 $1.01 
0.88 0.835 0.77 
0.99 0.94 0.87 
0.99 0.94 0.87 
Qa 0.68 0.625 
0.88 0.835 Ont 
0.88 0.835 0.77 
Certs 0.68 0.625 
0.66 0.625 0.58 
0.495 0.47 0.435 
0.495 0.47 0.435 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.385 0.365 Opsaas 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 34 to 153 cents per hour over previous 


rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing departments:— 


Gags Me ee oe eee hs ee ee ee ee 
Apprentice: 

LSte L-2OO MN OUESS <tc co hare ieee tee 

2nd” 1200 hours. eee ee ee 

(OLDE SE tA ieee mi ae Sue 8S 
Apprentice: 

ist GOOM HOUT Bia aie en eee ee ene 

ONdsOOOsHOUTS an sate. ede eres 

(GLEEICEL IS SRR anon ie See nary i= i Ae A aed Ng de 

Apprentice: 600° hours... .2....5 + 

MSL AS SMR os. gry uatdle overs aihenie cimeets ote Mee mane 

PAPPLentice:. OUU, NOUES. 5 2 anantaet acme 

CHR S6) oho Sp tg th ed pr AN iene See sens Pas Se 

MAEVE CLON.) DETIONs wivieiee,sec.a.8 ce een 

(CLANS Aah oe See MOR ele pia ei 5 


Zones 

if II III 
$1.27 $1.205 $1.11 
0.97 0.92 0.85 
1.09 1.035 0.955 
1.09 1.035 0.955 
0.785 0.745 0.685 
0.97 0.92 0.85 
0.97 0.92 0.85 
0.785 0.745 0.685 
0.725 0.69 0.635 
0.545 - 0.52 0.475 
0.545 0.52 0.475 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.425 0.405 O37 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 34 to 114 cents per hour over previous 


rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly-paid employees of the sewing department:— 


GSR RMMEAU Pci catfctntete > Gatetke 5 cs8ie"s Risen Ieee 
ApDrentice ds O00 MOUTH aa}. 5,1ast- ecco 
CLS ei ee Dee emirate ere eras Gite. «spd hearts 
Apprentices. GO00MhOurstin< © 26.010) meek 
(Sage eGo: i Eee eet ec hna, fs vlads athe 


Zones 
I rT TIT 
$0.66 $0.625 $0.58 
0.55 0.52 0.48 
0.55 OFD2 0.48 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.44 0.42 0.385 
0.385 0.365 0.335 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 33 to 6 cents per hour over previous 


rates.) 
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. 4 
Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work employees of the sewing department :— 


Ghaskide Asa ones Sper ee OIG + ob PAdGiiw ies 
Apprentice: 600 hours..............++- 
Glasser Bat encaeee tlio Wo caht Aen him es ar 
Apprentice: 600 hours.......-..-.-..-- 
Glanay Ce: Metta creer «cra, omnia 158: 


Initiation period: 600 hours.........-. 


Zones 

I ime Iil 
$0. 725 $0.69 $0 .635 
0.605 0.575 0.53 
0.605 0.575 0.00 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.485 0.46 0.425 
0.425 0.405 0.37 


(The above rates are increases ranging from 32 to 63 cents per hour over previous 


rate.) 


Nore: the classification stitching vamps or outside counter on Puritan machine included in 
the section of this agreement governing the sewing department will be paid the 
minimum rate of Class I operations applicable to the pattern making, cutting, etc. 


departments shown ‘above. 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. Lies 
May, 1951, p. 690, Oct., p. 1376, Dec., p. 1672, 
and previous issues). The term of the 
present agreement, as amended, is extended 
to July 31, 1952, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. A correction of 
this agreement was gazetted November 24, 
1951. 


Cost-of-living bonus: all employees governed 
by the terms of this agreement, whether on 
time-work or a piece-work basis, will be paid 
a cost-of-living bonus over and above their 
prevailing wages, as follows: cutters grade I 
and grade II and presser (excluding assistant 
presser) 154 (previously 74) cents per hour; 
operators, sample maker, assistant presser, 
draper, finisher, examiner, general hands, 
folder, spreader, apprentices and apprentice 
cutters receiving more than 50 cents per 
hour will be paid a cost-of-living bonus of 
134 (previously 73) cents per hour; employees 
earning less than 50 cents per hour, with the 
exception of apprentices or apprentice 
cutters, will be paid 114 (previously 74) 
cents per hour; apprentices and apprentice 
cutters earning less than 50 cents per hour 
will receive 5 cents per. hour (as formerly), 
but this rate is now increased by 3% cents 
to 82 cents per hour after 3 months’ employ- 
ment in the industry. Homeworkers will 
receive as a cost-of-living bonus an additional 
sum equal to 25 per cent (previously 15 per 
cent) of their earnings as provided for in 
the present agreement. 


Printing Trades, Quebee and District 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1951, p. 544). “TL, Association 
des Hebdomadaires de Langue francaise du 
Canada” is added to the list of contracting 
parties. 

Establishments of class “C” now include 
all shops with one cylinder press (or more), 
or 2 automatic presses (or more), or one 
composing machine (or more), or any indus- 
try employing 7 (or more) male employees, 
irrespective of the equipment, as well as 
lithography, offset, photo-litho, ruling and 
bookbinding establishments not specifically 
mentioned in classes “A”, “B” and “EH”, and 
the printing departments of the paper box 
industry. 
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Hours: 40 hours per week for establish- 
ments of classes “A”, “B”, “C”.and “EH, of 
the judicial district of Quebec with the 
exception of the aniline press department in 
paper bag factories; 43 hours per week for 
establishments of class ‘D” of the judicial 
district of Quebec; 44 hours for the estab- 
lishments of the judicial districts other than 
that of Quebec; hours for night shifts—a 
maximum of 37 hours constitutes a standard 
work week with the exception of establish- 
ments of class “D” of the judicial district 
of Quebec where the maximum standard work 
week is 40 hours, and except for those estab- 
lishments of judicial districts other than that 
of Quebec where the maximum work week 
consists of 41 hours. (The above hours rep- 
resent a reduction of 24 hours per week with 
the exception of those establishments of 
judicial districts other than Quebec where 
weekly hours are reduced by 12 per week, 
and the aniline department of paper bag 
factories where weekly hours are unchanged 
at 453.) A previous Order in Council (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 544) stipulated that effective 
January 1, 1952, the standard work week 
would be reduced by 123 hours in all shops. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen and 
helpers are increased by -17 cents per hour 
for all classes, and the classification aniline 
press (paper bags) $1.45 is added to class 
“RB” of the wage scale. Rates for bookbind- 
ing female employees are from $2 to $5 per 
week higher as follows: from $16 per week 
during the first 6 months of first year to $27 
during second 6 months of fourth year. 
Minimum rates for apprentices of all classes 
are from $2 to $5 per week higher as follows; 
class “A” from $18.50 per week in first year 
to $40 in second 6 months of fifth year, 
classes “B” and “C” from $17 in first year to 
$39 in second 6 months of fifth year, and 
classes “D” and “HE” from $17 in first year 
to $36 in second 6 months of fifth year. In 
the counties of Lévis and Lotbiniere the wage 
scale may be reduced by 5 per cent; in 
judicial districts other than that of Quebec 
wage scale may be reduced by 124 per cent 
(previously 10 per cent). 

Vacation: in addition to one week with 
pay previously provided for all employees 
with one year of continuous service for the 
same employer, all employees (with the 
exception of helpers, bookbinding female 
employees and apprentices first to fifth years 
inclusive) are now entitled to 5 or 53 addi- 
tional days with pay each year, as the case 
may be (previously 3 additional days each 
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year for journeymen only, excluding book- 
binding female employees). Vacation pay 
will equal the wages of a standard work 
week as established in the agreement at the 
time the right to such vacation is acquired 
(April 30) if they have one year of con- 
tinuous service with the same employer on 
that date; employees with less than one 
year’s continuous service are entitled to as 
many twelfths of their wages as they have 
months of service. 

Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations and the revision of charges for 
board and lodging. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 9, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
in the district of Montreal (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; March, 1949, 
p. 301, Oct., p. 1246; April, 1950, p. 516; 
April, 1951, p. 544). 


Specified paid holidays are increased from 
3 to 4 by the addition of St. John the 
Baptist Day. However, establishments which 
do not observe St. John the Baptist Day 
may substitute Confederation Day. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District) for female employees: 
set-up department—forelady 78 cents; hand 
worker (class A) 72 cents; hand worker 
(class B), covering machine operator, stay- 
ing machine operator, Stoke and- Smith 
machine operator, top-piece machine oper- 
ator, labelling machine operator 64 cents; 
hand labeller, hand-fed table machine 
gummer operator, packer and tier, four- 
corner machine feeder, operators on machines 
not classified above 62 cents; folding depart- 
ment—forelady 78 cents; stitcher operator 64 
cents; stripper, folder, packer and tier, 
Brightwood machine feeder, automatic glue- 
ing machine feeder, operators of machines 
not classified above 62 cents. (The above 
rates are from 8 to 10 cents per hour higher 
than those rates previously in effect.) Basic 
hourly rates for female employees are now ‘as 
follows: from 45 cents per hour in first 3 
months to 55 cents in third 3 months. (Pre- 
viously from 40 cents in first 3 months to 
50 cents per hour in fourth 3 months.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
for male employees: set-up department— 
foreman $1.36 per hour; assistant foreman 
$1.20; creasing operator, scorer, cutter on 
knife (first class) $1.08; cutter on knife 
(second class) 97 cents; end piece operator 
(single) 96 cents; end piece operator 
(double) 99 cents; four-corner stayer oper- 
ator $1.04; feeder (four-corner  stayer), 
punch operator 88 cents; wrapper make- 
ready man $1.03; circular saw operator 89 
cents; slitter operator 91 cents; bale press 
operator 87 cents; operators of machines not 
classified above 86 cents; folding department 
—foreman $1.36; assistant foreman $1.20; 
die maker $1.21; assistant die maker 89 
cents; automatic glueing machine makeready 
man, automatic cellophane machine make- 
ready man $1.13; Brightwood machine make- 
ready man, Indman machine makeready man 
$1.04; feeder (Brightwood machine), feeder 
(automatic cellophane machine), feeder 
(cylinder box press), feeder (platen die 
cutting press) 88 cents; waxing machine 
makeready man 86 cents; cutter on knife 
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(first class), cylinder box pressman $1.08; 
cutter on knife (second class) 97 cents; 
power stack-lift truck operator 91 cents; 
platen die cutting pressman $1; stripper 84 
cents; bale press operator 87 cents; packer 
and tier 80 cents; operators on machines not 
classified above 86 cents; general—electrician, 
machinist (first class) $1.08; maintenance 
and repair man, truck driver 93 cents; 
shipper $1.03; assistant shipper 86 cents; 
watchman 80 cents; boiler fireman 83 cents; 
stationary engineman 89 cents. (The above 
rates are from 10 to 17 cents per hour higher 
than those rates previously in effect.) 
Weekly rates for chief enginemen (second 
class) are increased from $43.50 to $49.59 
per week, and for chief enginemen (third 
class) from $37.25 to $42.46 per week. The 
basic wage scale for male employees 18 years 
of age and over is increased by 5 cents per 
hour and is now as follows: from 60 cents 
per hour in first 3 months to 75 cents in 
fourth 3 months; male employees under 18 
years of age now receive from 50 cents per 
hour in first 3 months to 60 cents in third 
3 months instead of 45 cents in the first 3 
months to 55 cents in fourth 3 months as 
previously. 


Garage Employees, Sherbrooke 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 690, Nov., p. 1638). 


Hours for service men are increased from 
9 to 12 hours per day (maximum), first shift, 
or from 9 to 12 hours per night (maximum), 
second shift; regular work week is increased 
from 49 to 72 hours per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half (as previously 
in effect) for any hours worked in excess of 
12 per day or night, or in excess of 72 per 
week. (Previously overtime rate was paid 
for any hours in excess of 9 per day or night, 
or 54 per week.) 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., 
p. 872; Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 
1185; Nov., p. 1904; March, 1951, p. 358, 
May, p.. 691, Sept., p. 1251, Dec., p. 1672; 
Jan., 1952, p. 56, and previous issues). 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: in pursu- 
ance of ia cost-of-living escalator clause (L.G., 
Sept., 1951, p. 1251) all minimum _ hourly 
wage rates, with the exception of those 
minimum rates for zone I-A, are increased 
by 5 cents per hour from the pay period in 
progress on October 22, 1951, the Federal 
cost-of-living index having been established 
at 189-8 points at September 1, 1951. 


Building Trades, Hull and District 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, 
June, p. 828; Jan., 1952, p. 56). This 
amendment extends the term of the present 


agreement, as amended, until November 12, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Minimum wage rates: new minimum wage 
rates are shown in the accompanying table. 
The classification electrician—contractor 
(personal services) is added to the table of 
rates. Rates for apprentice electricians are 
also added as follows: from 65 cents per 
hour in zones I and II during the first year 
to $1.10 in zone I, and 95 cents in zone II 
during fourth year; after January 31, 1952— 
from 65 cents in zones I and II during the 
first year to $1.20 in zone I and $1 in 
zone Il in fourth year. Minimum hourly 
wage rates for bricklayers, bulldozer oper- 
ators, divers and crane operators in zones I 
and II, for masons, sheet metal workers 
(erection), painters and decorators, and 
cribmen in zone only, and for tractor 
operators and shovel operators in zone II 
remain unchanged from those rates formerly 
in effect. Other hourly wage rates represent 


increases ranging from 10 to 50 cents per 
hour in zone I, and from 5 to 60 cents in 
zone II. Weekly wage rates for watchmen 
are increased by $5 to $35; monthly wage 
rates for material checkers and time-keepers 
by $25 to $150 per month. Journeymen _elec- 
tricians and apprentices living in zone I but 
working in zone II for the account of their 
employers will be paid the minimum rates of 
zone 1; electrical contractors living in zone 
TI will when working in zone I, pay their 
employees the wage rate of zone I 

In zone I, one apprentice electrician is 
allowed to each 2 journeymen holding licence 
‘O”: in zone II, one apprentice per journey- 
man. 


A new definition of the classification 


journeyman electrician is included in this: 


amendment. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the 
Building Trades, Hull and District 


Rates 
per hour 
Trades ones 
I II 
ibvicklayert Gerace ac etek seas ete $1.70 $1.60 
Caullcerue e598. soins a ccate oe sie 1.00 0.80 
Carpenter-joiner and millwright 1.40 1.25 
Truck driver-construction...... 1.00 0.80 
Bulldozer operator............. W2bF* 1310 
Fireman-construction ......... 1.00 0.80 
Roofer-asbestos, slate and tile.. 1.00 0.90 
Roofer-composition ..........-. Telos 1.06 
Electrician: 
Contractor (personal services) 2.25 1.75 
After January 31, 1952.... 2.40 1.95 
JOURNE VINA Tet. at cesta « Wierietole de 40a JL LO 

After January 31, 1952.... 1.50 1.20 
Mement-inisherves sees alee as: 0is Le Low o0;90):, 
Mastic floor finisher........... 1.00 0.85 
Driller and breaker........... de Lovee | 500 
ES AGS Cllnas aieeh chorale say cates ouskn, siahale Le Oma. U0 
Blacksmith-drill sharpener .... 1.05 1.00 
Rig eaRe Hae mae etaiss Mei. siesatPeee: alate 11S abe10 
CARS NACA MWe UR scents as ae 1.00 0.80 
Wetileman eee cs see ten ese ales 1.00 0.90 
WU RESID Te Geeta eRe Beare ect Oh gag Weds 
Labourer-common worker 1.00 0.80 
Tractor operator ......... ee et s00 «0 290 
Mechanic-construction ...... beets Ore a:.00 
Concrete steel or rod reinfore- 

ONO WV OUKET Pattee ss welere » « 1.10 0.90 
Sheet metal worker-erection... 1.40 1.25 


Rates 


per hour 
Trades Zones 
af II 

Painter, decorator .......-..+- To22% = 1k 
Painter-pneumatic machine.... 1.32 1 .20 
PLAstePenn (is statow as aici sspetetoteians + Laie Mb els, 
PRVET Ree oiece on.ls)e fie os jstaysrete Mate tg) 2.20 | Bua 
Sereen (wood or metal), sash, 

window, steel partitions 

ELOGHOL © ofei«: ss a oles sieles chovere aus 040 Gap 
Weatherstripper .........---- 1540: 1425 
Muather (WOOd), .fsine ss o/s bree « 1.40 *) 1.25 
Mathers (Metals crwacs i tsialeciaets TE 40S 25 
Marble? layerivieisrem «<2 6. s.01% 0s 1.50: 1525 
Mastic floor layer ..........«. 1.00 0.95 
IPETTAZZOn LAY CL mec esse else eels. « 0.90 0.85 
Pilot LAV GT Me wee stsrcie Kies ols cle = leaks 1.00 0.90 
Freight elevator operator..... 1.00 0.90 
IMixerrOperator etc... c:<thicte> <'tlm nls 1.00 0.90 
Compressor operator .........- 1.00 0.90 
COLMAN eee wet eyohe dete uss ool eye ileys 1.00 0.90 
Crane operator <2... 2.0% -055 below ike 
Shovel operator .......-.--+-> DOO els ao 
Pump operator ......%-.e0. sta tuk .00. ate aous 


Terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry polishing).. 1.00 
Terrazzo polishing machine 


~ 
> 
i=) 


operator (wet polishing).. 1.05 1.00 
Welder 5 cc ooas sas strocels atente L159. 10 
NOME a RING REI cot siedalc' olctatasnreyats (ee ar L270) 60 
Ornamental iron worker...... 1.00 0.95 
(lazteny Otek d olan sli had maetee 13226 had 


Building Trades, St. Jéréme and District 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February, 9, amends the 
previous Orders’ in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p- 
1559; May, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, Nov., p. 1539; 
Jan., 1952, p. 56). 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week for journey- 
men; 9 per day, 54 per week for labourers. 
The above hours remain unchanged but this 
amendment provides that employers may now 
distribute the 48 hours per week over a 5- 
day period between the hours of 7 a.m. and 
6 pm. In the village of Shawbridge and 
that part of the area lying south of it hours 
are unchanged at 9 per day, 45 per week, no 
work on Saturday. However, in the county 
of Labelle hours are distributed between 
7 am. and p.m. Monday to Saturday 
inclusive, making a total of 48 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of regular hours until 
10 p.m.; double time thereafter. 


Minimum wage rates: new classifications 
are added to the wage scale as follows: 
cement bloc layer $1.15 per hour; painter 


(junior journeyman) $1; joint pointer 
(stone) $1.37, joint pointer (wallboard) 
$1.12. 

Special provisions governing minimum 


wage rates for certain classifications in the 
county of Labelle are added to the section 
of this agreement governing minimum wage 
rates as follows: carpenter-joiner $1.15 per 
hour; labourer 80 cents; weekly wage rate 
for pratebmen (night and day) $25 per 
week. 
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Trade 


Retail Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, 
and gazetted February 2, amends the 
previous Orders ae Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, 629, June, p. 783, July, 
Dp. 930; June, 1949, Doe lop sei alee OD 


p. 64, and previous issues). This amend- 
ment extends the term of the present 
agreement until April 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
cities of Quebec and Sillery, the town of 
Quebec-West, and the municipality of 
Giffard. (Previously only the city of 
Quebec.) 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by provincial 


Orders in Council 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include two new 
schedules and the amendment of three 
others, all summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Painters, Saint John 


An Order in Council, dated January 24, 
and gazetted February 5, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for painters, 
decorators and paperhangers in the zone 
comprising the area within a radius of 15 
miles from the county court house in Saint 
John, to be in effect from February 15, 
1952, until June 4, 1952. This schedule does 
not apply to maintenance workers of 
commercial or industrial establishments who 
are in receipt of a regular salary from their 
employers, nor to employees engaged in ship- 
building or ship repairs. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 


fied) industries, the provincial Minister - 


charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Larour Gazette, August, 1951, p. 1110. 
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in New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta 


during regular working periods, because of 
its nature, or prevailing conditions, may be 
carried out during other periods of the day 
and these periods will be known as special 
working periods, such periods not to exceed 
in the aggregate 74 hours Monday through 
Friday. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
four hours in excess of regular hours; 
double time thereafter and on Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. Work on Labour Day 
only under exceptional circumstances. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.15 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.28 
per hour during special working periods. 


ONTARIO 
MANUFACTURING 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, Prov- 
ince of Ontario 


An Order in Council, dated December 20, 
and gazetted January 26, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 519). This amendment 
to become effective February 5, 1952. 


Minimum hourly wage rates and overtime 
rates: new minimum hourly wage rates, 
which are from 64 to 10 cents higher than 
the previous rates, and new overtime rates 
are shown in the table on the next page. 


Ladies’ Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Ontario 


An Order in Council, dated January 4, 
and gazetted January 26, ‘amends. the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 361). This amend- 
ment to become effective February 5, 1952. 


Overtime as previously in effect is payable 
at time and one-half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 6 to 14 cents per hour and are 
now as follows: class ‘“A’—machine presser, 
section operator, skilled cutter, skilled oper- 
ator, top presser $1.34; class “B”—under 
presser $1.28; class “Q”_gskilled fur tailor 
$1.12; class “D?__trimmer $1.08; class “KH” 
—semi-skilled cutter, semi-skilled operator 
$1.04; class “F’”—piece presser $1.02; class 
“G’—assistant fur tailor, hand _ baster, 
machine baster, special machine operator 86 


cents; class “H’”—finisher, lining maker, 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES AND OVERTIME RATES IN THE MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Minimum Rates Overtime Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Counties Counties 
Class of Halton, of Halton, 
Ontario, Ontario, 
Peel, Rest of Peel, Rest of 
Went- | Province| Went- | Province 
worth and worth and 
York York 
$ $ $ $ 
I—Coats, Vests and Pants (other than odd pants )— 
(AE= GhIbtOr ANG TAT KCL Ac tomes sat. c1c dlelers.« 6 siese's.<'s'e. 0/4) 30 1.29 1.133 1.82 1.59 
B—Head operator (coats), first operator (vests)..... 1.23 1.074 142 1.504 
GA edi riv tet ala ae eR Aare ee In ROOMOm none oto 1.213 1.063 1.70 1,49 
D—Pocket maker (coats and pants), edge-taper, 
seamer (pants), second operator (vests)...... 1.15 1.003 1.60 1.40 
E—Finish presser and fitter (coats), leg and bottom 
presser (pants), finish presser (vests).....-.. ip ily. .98 1.554 1.36 
F—Shaper, under-baster, top collar baster, edge 
baster by hand (coats), top stitcher (pants). 1.074 94 1,49 1.303 
G—Lining maker, edge stitcher, joiner and pocket 
tacker, shoulder joiner, gorget sewer, exam- 
ining brusher, dart sewer (coats), lining 
maker (pants), waistband operator (pants), 
top presser (pants), fitter (vests)..........-. .98% 86 oD 1.18 
H—Seam or under presser (vestS).........---0+---55 954 834 1.31 1.144 
I—Alteration tailor (coats, vests and pants)......... 94 82 1,283 1.125 
J GChoppereycm icliere tae tas Tete eter ww viele aie .93 814 1.27 i ee fl 
K—Edge presser and seam or under presser (coats)... .90 .79 1.223 1.07 
[L—Lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar setter, 
shoulder and under collar baster, edge baster 
machine (all on coats), pocket maker and out- 
side seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloom- 
ers and lining stitcher boys’ shorts, etc...... 874 . 763 1.19 1.04 
Ms Tryon: Dasher. seisiies eM wotelsjeis chitinase “ale =~ ales .863 . 754 Pes 1.024 
N—Seam presser (pants).......0..s00-ees sees eee .83 ley 1.12 .98 
O—Finish presser on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers 81 wal 1.09 .954 
EA BaISbATI TE ETAMAINIOL vote case cieclvs oe opine 9 ae wee its 674 1.03 .90 
Q—Sleeve maker, buttonhole maker (machine), 
special machine operator, lapel and collar 
padder, armhole serger, fitter (pants), trim- 
ming maker (pants), lining and back maker 
(vests), third operator and baster (vests).... . 7A .65 .99 .863 
R—Separator of coats and vests........-.--+++-++++> ite . 64 .97 85 
S—Canvas maker hand, separator (pants)..........- .704 .615 .93 .813 
T—Ticket pocket maker, canvas baster by machine 
and hand, facing and bottom tacker, facing 
baster by machine, finisher (coats), finisher 
(pants and vests), buttonhole maker by hand, 
special machine operator (pants), button 
sewer, buttonhole tacker, canvas maker by 
machine, cleaner and basting puller, busheler 
: on pants and general helper.........-.--.+++: 68 59 89} . 784 
U—Binder, bottom trimmer (pants), pocket piecer 
(vests), and thread marker........--...-+-- 64 .56 835 Py (3) 
Il—Manufacture of Odd Pants 
A—Cutter or marker... ....ccescccseecscsneeesgeesee es Ui, .97 1.58 1.38 
B—Trimmer or lining marker, pocket maker, inside 
and crotch seamer, outside seamer........-- 1.024 893 1.45 1.27 
C—tlLeg presser and lining or top stitcher........-... 963 844 1.36 1,19 
D—Top presser, lining sewer, hip pocket cutter...... 864 75 1.21 1.06 
EEG Hopper arte cae oe racists deel sloistafars 0-0 alalages .80 .70 Tou 97 
¥—Pocket maker, lining sewer, stitcher and presser 
on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers......-... TAR 65 1.03 -90 
G—Layer-up, fly sewer........0eceeeee seer sree 695 61 954 835 
H—Fitter, seam presser, facing operator, curtian 
maker, buttonhole maker on odd pants and 
seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers. .634 .555 .864 . 754 
T—Assistant trimmer, cuff presser and waistband 
OPELALOL Oe ns cite ciel MlesW sleiwis'ausis'fe'e ew esiele viele .624 545 .85 744 
J—Pocket serger, bar tacker, fly maker, button 
sewer, loop maker, buttonhole tacker, cuff’ 
machine operator, ticket sewer, examiner and 
PLA AT OLN. Rs wets LERITOS Saige oe wraptererts 574 . 505 174 68 
K—Pant crease felling machine operator........--.-- 564 493 .76 67 


exirt maker 84 cents; class “I”—button 
sewer, general hand or examiner 58 cents 
per hour. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Painters, Ottawa 


An Order in Council, dated January 24, 
and gazetted February 9, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the painting 
and decorating industry in the Ottawa zone, 
to be in effect from February 19, 1952, 
“during pleasure’. The terms of this 
schedule are similar to those of the 
schedule previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABouR GAZETTE, May, 1951, with the 
exception of the following:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.37 to $1.50 for spray painting and 
from $1.22 to $1.85 per hour for all other 
work. Minimum rates for night work which 
were formerly 10 cents per hour higher than 
those rates for work done during regular 
work periods are now increased from $1.47 
to $1.65 for spray-painting and from $1.32 
to $1.50 per hour for all other work. 


ALBERTA 
MANUFACTURING 


Bakery Products, Calgary 


An Order in Council, dated January 7, 
and gazetted January 15, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 519). 

Minimum weekly wage rates for male and 
female employees: ovenmen, doughmen, cake 
bakers $48.15; dividermen, mouldermen, 


bench hands $45.90; assistant doughmen, 
assistant ovenmen, assistant mouldermen 
$42.75; bread racker $39.15; head shipper 
$41.85; assistant shipper, wrapping machine 
operator, janitors, cleaners, pan washers 
$39.15; receiver, maintenance man, machine 
pan gyreaser $40.95; mechanics $43.65; 
apprentices $30.15 during first 6 months to 
$42.75 during eighth 6 months, thereafter as 
per schedule. 


Minimum wage rates for female employees: 
female help in bread shop—checkers, packers 
$33.30; rackers and bread wrappers $31.95; 
female help in cake shops (on bench work) 
—bench work (added classification) $34.65; 
cookie and doughnut machine operators 
$34.65; cake depositor operator $37.35; other 
help in cake shop—wrappers, finishers, 
packers, box makers, liners, cake machine 
wrappers $31.95. (The above wage rates 
for male employees are from $3.65 to $6.65 
per week higher than the maximum rates 
of the previous wage scale and those rates 
for female employees are from 45 cents to 
$2.45 per week higher than the previous 
maximum rates.) Inexperienced employees 
(male and female) will be paid 10 per cent 
less than the regular rate set for their 
classification during first 6 months of 
employment; 5 per cent less during second 
6 months; after 12 months they will receive 
the regular rate for the classification. 
Employees performing work between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. will now be paid 
extra compensation of 9 cents per hour in- 
stead of 5 cents as previously in effect. 
Experienced employees (male and female), 
after one week’s trial, if proving themselves 
experienced, will be paid the regular rate 
for their classification. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude apprenticeship regulations. 


Recent Significant Negotations 
in the United States 


Wage increases for approximately 40,000 
over-the-road truck drivers employed by 
500 trucking firms located in 14 central- 
mid-western states of the United States 
were provided in a three-year agreement 
reached with the Teamsters’ Union Central 
States Drivers Council (AFL), it is reported 
in the March issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, a publication of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

The report is included in a roundup of 
significant negotiations. Other agreements 
reported include the following :— 

A one-year agreement affecting about 
25,000 clerical and mechanical workers was 
reached on January 9 between the Utility 
Workers Union (CIO) and the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., Inc., supplier of elec- 
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tricity, gas and steam to the New York 
area. It provided a general wage increase 
of 11 cents an hour, a 10-per-cent rise in 
pensions, and other fringe benefits. 
Agreements reached between the Build- 


ing Service Employees’ Union (AFL) and 


New York loft and office building oper- 
ators provided a wage increase of $3 a 
week (74 cents an hour) for approximately 
18,000 employees. The settlements con- 
cluded negotiations held under wage 
re-opening provisions of three-year con- 
tracts signed in January, 1951. 


Ratification of a contract affecting about 
25,000 employees of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. was announced by the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (Ind.) on January 6. The agree- 
ment, retroactive to November 1, provided 
wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 cents 
an hour and three weeks’ vacation after- 
15 years’ service. 


Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1951-52 


Amendment to Workmen’s Compensation Act was chief labour enactment of 
1951-52 session. Compensation now payable at rate of 70 per cent on 
maximum yearly earnings of $3,000 (formerly 66% per cent on $2,500) 


The chief labour enactment of the 
1951-52 Quebec legislative session, which 
was convened November 7 and ended 
January 23, was an Act to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Under its 
provisions, compensation will now be pay- 
able at the rate of 70 per cent on 
maximum yearly earnings of $3,000. 
Before this amendment, the percentage 
rate was 663 and the maximum amount of 
earnings taken into account in deter- 
mining compensation was $2,500 a year. 


Legislation was enacted to authorize the 
Quebec Government to participate in the 
joint federal-provincial plan for old age 
assistance and blind persons’ pensions 
provided for by the federal Old Age 
Assistance and Blind Persons Acts, 1951. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Two important amendments were made 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. One 
raised the maximum amount of average 
earnings which may be taken into account 
in computing compensation from $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year and provided that for pur- 
poses of assessment, from January 1, 1952, 
any amount in excess of $3,000 which is 
paid to a workman must be deducted from 
the payroll. The same increase was made 
with respect to the maximum wages or 
salary of an employer or director of a 
corporation who wishes to be covered as 
a workman under the Act. 


A second amendment increased the rate 
of compensation for total disability from 
663 per cent to 70 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, or, in the case of partial 
disability, to 70 per cent of the difference 
in average weekly earnings before and 
after the accident. The same percentage 
rate applies with respect to the total 
monthly compensation payable in death 
cases. The maximum amount which may 
be paid, exclusive of the allowance for 
burial expenses, is now 70 per cent of 
the workman’s average monthly earnings, 
instead of the former 66% per cent. 


The increase in the compensation rate 
applies only to accidents which occur after 
February 1, 1952. 


Sanitary Conditions in the Food Trades 


The Quebec Public Health Act was 
amended to authorize regulations to be 
made providing for wider sanitary control 
of the food industry. The regulations may 
require measures to be adopted to ensure 
that the production, handling, preservation 
and distribution of food or food products 
are done by sanitary methods; may 
prohibit the sale of any food which does 
not meet specific health requirements; and 
may regulate the sanitary condition of 
establishments where foods are prepared, 
handled or stored. 

Previously, the Act merely provided for 
regulations defining: the causes which 
rendered meat and food products unsuit- 
able for human consumption and prohibit- 
ing the sale of such foods. Such regula- 
tions were issued under this provision in 
1944. 


Housing 


Further amendments were made to the 
Act passed in 1948 to improve housing 
conditions in the province by authorizing 
the Government to bear interest charges 
in excess of two per cent on loans made 
by credit unions or loan societies to indi- 
viduals syndicates or co-operative building 
societies for the construction of homes. 

The Act provided that the Government’s 
financial contribution should be made on 
condition that the interest rate did not 
exceed five per cent per annum and only 
to the extent of a capital sum of $6,000 
for a self-contained family dwelling and 
$10,000 for a two-unit dwelling. 

The amendment provides that, on the 
recommendation of the Quebec «Farm 
Credit Bureau, the Lieutenant-Governor ih 
Council may, when he deems it expedient 


’ because of increased costs of building and 


of borrowing money, guarantee and pay 
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three per cent interest even if the lender 
charges more than five per cent: but not 
over six per cent interest. : 

It is also stipulated that the Govern- 
ment will pay this portion of interest to 
the extent of a capital sum of $7,000 in 
the case of a self-contained family dwelling 
and $12,000 in the case of a _ two-unit 
dwelling. 

By a further amendment, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to spend an additional 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of paying this 
interest. This additional sum will bring 
the total amount which has been allotted 
for this purpose to $30,000,000. The 
preamble to the amending Act notes that 
the Act to improve housing conditions has 
since 1948 made it possible to procure 
housing for over 48,000 persons. 


Rent Control 


Several amendments were made to the 
Act respecting the regulation of rentals, 
1951, and its title was changed to “An Act 
to promote conciliation between lessees and 
property-owners.” 

The Act, which formerly applied to 
cities-and towns, may now be extended to 
municipalities or territories situated within 
a five-mile radius of a city or town if the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council considers 
that cireumstances warrant such an exten- 
sion. The Act is specifically declared not 
to apply to premises leased for commercial 
or industrial purposes. 

The administrative procedure set up 
under the Act was made more flexible. 
Instead of being required to appoint one 
administrator in areas with a population of 
less than 100,000 persons and an admin- 
istrator and an assistant in more populous 
areas, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is now empowered to appoint a rental 
administrator for each territory it may 


designate and as many assistants as are 


necessary. 

The Act provides that, where the lessor 
and lessee are unable to agree on the 
prolongation of a lease or on the terms of 
a new lease, the lessee may apply to the 
local administrator to extend the term of 
the lease and fix the rent. An amendment 
provides that in such cases the admin- 
istrator may prolong the lease for any 
period he deems fair and just to the parties 
but not longer than May 1, 1953, the date 
of termination of the Act. 


The amending Act stresses the admin- 
istrator’s role as conciliator. After hearing 
the parties and before rendering his 
decision, he must endeavour to bring the 
parties to a reasonable agreement. For this 
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purpose he may send to the parties a 
proposal of settlement and if, within 10 
days of mailing, neither party serves 
notice on the administrator of his refusal 
to accept it, they shall be deemed to have 
accepted the proposal. Otherwise, the 
administrator will hear the case in the 
ordinary manner. The parties are bound 
by any agreement they make or are 
deemed to have made. 

An administrator or the Rental Commis- 
sion may apportion in equal monthly pay- 
ments over a period not exceeding six 
months the additional rent which a lessee 
may be required to pay after adjudication 
on his application, if the decision was given 
more than three months after the filing of 
his application. 


Old Age Assistance 


An Act to assist persons aged 65 to 70 
years was passed to authorize the province 
to enter into an agreement with the federal 
Government to provide for the payment 
from January 1, 1952, of assistance of up 
to $40 a month to needy persons between 
the ages of 65 and 69 years, in accordance 
with the federal Old Age Assistance Act 
(L.G., 1951, p. 1261), and to provide for 
the administration of the old age assist- 
ance program. Under the federal Act, the 
Government of Canada is required to pay 
to the province one-half of the cost of the 
allowances. 

The ‘provincial Government is also 
authorized to enter into an additional 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
for the purpose of increasing the allow- 
ance. Provision is made for the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to adopt regulations 
for the payment of assistance in special 
cases to persons between 65 and 69 years 
who do not meet the required conditions 
for assistance but to whom the Social 
Allowances Commission deems that an 
allowance should be granted. 

The former Old Age Pensions Commis- 
sion of three members is continued, but its 
name is changed to the Quebec Social 
Allowances Commission. The Commission 
has power to receive and hear all applica- 
tions for assistance and to decide the cases 
finally and without appeal. Every decision 
of the Commission in an application for 
assistance must be communicated imme- 
diately to the Minister of Social Welfare 
and Youth and to the person concerned. 

As before, special officers may be 
appointed in territories designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for the 
purpose of receiving applications for 
allowances. 


Allowances are, as previously, not subject 
to attachment or seizure and exempt from 
provincial and municipal taxes, and the 
receipt of assistance will not disqualify the 
recipient from voting at a provincial, 
municipal or school election. 

The Commission is authorized to pay 
the allowance to a person, society or 
institution who or which has undertaken 
to care for the applicant, provided that his 
consent is first obtained. A 

Penalties are provided, on summary 
conviction, for a person who receives an 
allowance knowing that he is not entitled 
to it or for a person who assists another 
to obtain assistance to which he is not 
entitled under the Act. 

The former Old Age Pensions Act is 
rescinded. 


Allowances for Blind Persons 


A. Blind Persons Allowances Act was 
also enacted to authorize the provincial 
Government to make an agreement with 
the federal Government for the payment 
of pensions of up to $40 a month from 
January 1, 1952, to needy blind persons 
over 21 years of age. Under the federal 
Blind Persons Act (L.G., 1951, p. 1262) 
the Government of Canada pays 75 per 
cent and the provincial Government 25 
per cent of the cost of assistance to blind 
persons who satisfy the conditions set out 
in the federal Act. 

The Blind Persons Act is also to be 
administered by the Quebec Social Allow- 
ances Commission. The other provisions 
of this Act are similar to those of the 
Old Age Assistance Act noted above. The 
former Act is repealed. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Court holds that a student employed at summer hotel is entitled to 
compensation for injuries suffered in hotel swimming pool. Union is 
ordered to reinstate expelled member and pay him damages for loss 
of employment. Application for court order directing a representation 
vote is dismissed; Labour Board ‘fulfilled its functions, court holds 


Reversing a ruling of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, Appeal Division, held that 
a university student employed as waitress 
at a CPR summer hotel was entitled to 
compensation under the Act for injuries 
suffered while swimming in the hotel pool. 

The New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Chancery Division, ordered Local 1720 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion at Saint John to reinstate an expelled 
member and to pay him damages for loss 
of employment. 

A union application for a court order 
requiring the Manitoba Labour Board to 
take a representation vote at a Winnipeg 
laundry was dismissed on the ground that 
the Board had fulfilled its functions under 
the Act. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court... 


...holds accident on employer's premises to be in 
course of employment, though worker off duty’ 


The New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Appeal Division, on September 18, 1951, 


reversed a judgment of the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The 
Board had refused compensation to a girl, 
employed as waitress in a summer hotel, 
who was injured on her employer's 
premises while off duty. 

The accident occurred when she dove 
into shallow water at the bathing beach 
on the hotel grounds. With one of the 
three judges dissenting, the Court held 
that, since swimming facilities were pro- 
vided to the waitress because of her 
employment, the accident arose out of and 
in the course of her employment and was 
compensable under the New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
makes provision for an appeal to the 
Supreme Court from any order, ruling or 
decision of the Board involving any ques- 
tion as to its jurisdiction or any question 
of law. The employer in this case, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
appealed the Board’s decision to the Court. 

Mr. Justice Harrison, with Mr. Justice 
Hughes concurring, gave reasons for the 
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Court’s decision. He first described the 
terms of the applicant’s employment and 
the circumstances of the accident. 

On May 4, 1949, Marilyn Ann Noell, 
a 20-year-old university student, was 
engaged by the CPR to work as a waitress 
in their Algonquin Hotel at St. Andrews, 
N.B., from June 4 to September 10, at 
a wage of $35 per month. In addition to 
receiving sleeping accommodation and 
meals, she was entitled to play on the 
tennis courts, to use the golf links at a 
reduced fee, and to swim at the hotel’s 
private beach. The assistant manager of 
the hotel explained in his evidence that 
university students like Miss Noell were 
engaged at a wage lower than the pre- 
vailing rate, and that these recreational 
privileges were part of their compensation. 

On June 23, the day of the accident, 
since Miss Noell anda friend were told 
at breakfast that they need not return to 
work until 5 p.m., they went to the hotel 
beach at Katy’s Cove. 


Gates at the mouth of the cove, through 
which the water flowed at high tide, were 
closed when the tide went out to hold the 
water. At ebb tide the previous evening, 
the gates had been opened in order to 
change the water. The cove would empty 
in one ebb tide, but it would take three 
flood tides to fill it completely. For this 
reason, the water in the cove was only 
about two feet deep on June 23 instead 
of the usual five feet. Miss Noell did 
not know about the system of water 
control and that the water varied in 
depth from time to time. She dove from 
the end of a floating jetty and struck the 
bottom, suffering very serious injuries, 
which, according to the medical report 
dated in June, 1950, would permanently 
disable her from work. 


Mr. Justice Harrison quoted from Sec- 
tion 7 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which provides that compensation 
shall be paid to a workman where personal 
injury is caused to him “by accident 
arising out of and in the course of his 
employment”. He then reviewed Hals- 
bury’s interpretation of these terms, and 
mentioned several cases dealing with the 
problem of whether an accident arose “out 
of” and “in the course of” employment. 
He considered significant the fact that 
Miss Noell’s employment was continuous, 
and that the accident occurred on her 
employer’s premises. 

His Lordship referred particularly to the 
ease of Knight v. Howard Wall Ltd. 
(1938) 4 All ER 667, where an employee 
was injured by a dart while eating his 
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mid-day meal in a canteen on the 
employer’s premises. It was held that, 
although the workman was under no 
obligation to go to the canteen, it was a 
term of his employment that he had a 
right to be there, and that the accident 
was compensable. Mr. Justice Harrison 
quoted from the judgment of the Court 
in that case:— 


Can it make any difference that he is 
there in the course of his employment, as 
a term of the contract which gives him 
a right to be there, rather than in the 
carrying out of a duty? I think that it 
can make none. Once it is established 
that it is part of the course of the 
employment—that is to say, that it is a 
term of his contract that he should be 
there—the accident . .. is one which, I 
think, arises out of the employment. 


His Lordship concluded that the case 
of Miss Noell was similar. It was a term 
of her employment that she had a right 
to be at the bathing beach, and recrea- 
tion on the hotel premises in off-duty hours 
was a natural incident of her employment. 
It was part of her compensation to be 
permitted to use these facilities. For 
these reasons he found that the accident 
arose out of and in the course of her 
employment. Finally, Mr. Justice Harrison 
expressed his opinion that the Act should 
be interpreted liberally, since it is not an 
Act defining an employer’s liability but 
an insurance Act designed to rehabilitate 
injured: workmen and to assist in lessening 
or removing any handicap resulting from 
their injuries. The appeal was accordingly 
allowed. 


Mr. Justice Bridges, dissenting, stated 
that he could not agree that the accident 
arose out of or in the course of Miss Noell’s 
employment. He quoted a statement of 
Lord Dunedin’s in the case of Davidson 
& Co. v. Officer, 87 LJ PC 58:— 


In my view, “in the course of employ- 
ment” is a different thing from “during 
the period of employment”. It connotes, 
to my mind, the idea that the workman 
or servant is doing something which is 
part of his service to his employer or 
master. No doubt it need not be actual 
work, but it must, I think, be work, or 
the natural incidents connected with the 
class of work—for example, in the work- 
men’s case the taking of meals during the 
hours of labour; in the servant’s, not only 
the taking of meals but resting and sleep- 
ing, which follow from the fact that 
domestic servants generally live and sleep 
under the master’s roof. 


Mr. Justice Bridges stated that he could 
not see how swimming in Katy’s Cove 
was a natural incident of waiting on tables 
at the Algonquin Hotel. 


He found a significant difference between 
the case already referred to (Knight v. 
Howard Wall Ltd.), where a workman was 
injured in his employer’s canteen, and the 
case under consideration. Contrasting these 
two cases, he stated :— 


It does not seem to me unreasonable to 
hold that it is incidental to his employ- 
ment for a workman to eat his meal at 
a canteen provided by his employer on 
premises where he is employed even though 
it is optional for the workman... . I 
can see a connection between the work 
and the eating of the meal during a 
one-hour period of intermission from work. 
In the case at bar I fail to see... any 
“legal nexus” between waiting on tables 
at the Algonquin Hotel and having a swim 
at Katy’s Cove, one-half mile distant, 
during a period of some six hours when 
the employee is at liberty to do what she 
likes or go where she pleases. ... Miss 
Noell may have been at Katy’s Cove by 
virtue of her employment or incidental to 
her contract of service but she was not in 
my opinion at the cove in the course of 
her work as a waitress or doing anything 
incidental to such work... 


Mr. Justice Bridges would therefore have 
dismissed the appeal. Re CPR and Noell, 
[1952] 1 DLR, 426.* 


New Brunswick Supreme Court... 


...orders reinstatement of longshoreman expelled 
contrary to union constitution, awards him damages 


A longshoreman who lost his job 
because of his expulsion from a Saint John 
local of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association won his case for damages 
against the union. 


In a decision given on January 30, the 
New Brunswick Supreme Court, Chancery 
Division, held that his expulsion was 
illegal under the union’s constitution and 
ordered his reinstatement as a union 
member in good standing. Damages were 
assessed on the basis of the reduction in 
his earnings resulting from the loss of his 
employment as a longshoreman. 


In giving reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice Hughes described the events 
leading up to the expulsion of McRae, the 
plaintiff, from his union. McRae had once 
been president of the local union, known 
as Local 1720, Cargo and Gangway Watch- 
men’s Union of the Port of Saint John, 
New Brunswick. At a union meeting on 
June 2, 1949, he brought charges against 
four executive members, accusing them of 
violating the union’s constitution and of 
embezzling funds. A committee investi- 
gated these charges and reported that 


*This decision is being appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


they were without foundation. As the 
result of a secret ballot vote (17 to 15) 
at a meeting on July 7, a resolution was 
passed expelling McRae from the union 
for bringing false charges. 

Under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association and the 
by-laws of the local union, expulsion 
deprives a longshoreman of his right to 
employment on jobs controlled by the 
union. The employers of labour on the 
docks were notified that McRae had been 
expelled from ihe union and, as a result, 
he was unable to obtain employment as a 
longshoreman. After July 7, 1949, he 
depended on odd jobs for the support of 
himself and his family. 

His Lordship examined the sections of 
the ILA constitution dealing with methods 
of disciplining members and officers of local 
unions who are found guilty of violating 
any provision of the constitution, or of 
dishonesty, misconduct, or conduct detri- 
mental to the welfare of the ILA. Sections 
3 and 4 of Article XVIII describe the 
procedure for making charges against a 
member. A written statement specifying 
the acts or conduct with which the 
accused is charged must be filed with the 
recording secretary of the local union or 
district council or district organization or 
with the international secretary-treasurer. 
The secretary must promptly transmit a 
copy of the charges to the accused member 
with written notice of the time and place 
of the hearing, to be held not less than 
five days after the date of the notice. The 
hearing will be conducted by the executive 
board of the local union or of the district 
council or organization or by a committee 
appointed by the board. The accused 
member has the right to appear at the 
hearing, to produce and _ cross-examine 
witnesses, and to be represented by any 
member of the ILA in good standing. 

Mr. Justice Hughes stated that a person 
who joins a union becomes subject to its 
constitution and by-laws but that the union 
does not acquire any other control of him. 
In disciplining a member, the union must 
follow the procedure contained in the 
constitution. In McRae’s case, since no 
charges were laid and no hearing was held, 
his expulsion was not carried out accord- 
ing to the constitution. 


His Lordship discussed the seriousness 
of expulsion from a union when it deprives 
a man of his means of livelihood. He 
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quoted from Mr. Justice O’Halloran’s 
statement in Kuzych v. White (1950) 4 
DLR 187:— ; 


A member has a right to work at his 
trade. If membership in a union is a 
condition attached to working at his trade, 
then he has an indefeasible right to belong 
to that union. It must be so, or else 
the union can have no right to agitate 
for a closed shop. For a union to set 
itself up as the sole arbiter of who shall 
join the union and remain a member, and 
at the same time declare that no one shall 
be employed who does not belong to the 
union, is an attempt to exercise totali- 
tarian powers which no_ constitutional 
democratic country claims to have, or has 
the right to confer upon any union. 


It was argued on behalf of the union 
that Article XIX, Section 5 of the con- 
stitution deprived the plaintiff of his right 
to bring an action. Section 5 reads:— 


No member shall institute any civil 
action, suit or proceeding in any court 
against the ILA, any of its local unions 
or district councils or district organiza- 
tions . . . on account of any controversy 
for which a remedy by trial or appeal is 
provided for in this constitution unless 
and until he has first exhausted all such 
remedies of trial and appeal. 


Mr. Justice Hughes considered that the 
prohibition was not applicable in this case, 
since the proceedings to expel McRae from 
the union were not taken under the con- 
stitution. His Lordship stated:— 


The union took away the plaintiff’s 
right to work by expulsion without any 
attempt to proceed under the constitution. 
Under the ordinary rules of justice no 
man can be prevented from working with- 
out a hearing ... It is the duty of a 
court of justice to prevent such an 
injustice. 


The Court declared that the resolution 


to expel McRae from his union was null - 


and void, and that he remained a member 
in good standing entitled to all rights and 
privileges arising from membership. A 
decree was issued ordering the union to 
reinstate McRae and to issue him a 
membership card. 


Mr. Justice Hughes estimated that the 
plaintiff’s loss of employment as a long- 
shoreman reduced his earnings by approxi- 
mately $500 per year, and assessed the 
total loss at $1,116.65. The union was 
ordered to pay this sum in damages, with 
costs. The case against individual mem- 
bers of the union was dismissed. McRae 
v. Local 1720, The Cargo and Gangway 
Watchmen’s Union of the Port of Saint 
John, Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
Chancery Division, January 30, 1952. 
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Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. . . 


. upholds Labour Board’s refusal to certify a 
leather workers’ union for unit of laundry workers. 


The Court of King’s Bench of. Manitoba 
on December 27, 1951, dismissed the appli- 
cation of the Winnipeg Leather Workers’ 
Union, Local 480 (IFLWU) for an order 
directing the Manitoba Labour Board to 
take steps to determine the wishes of the 
employees of North-West Laundry Limited 
as to the selection of a bargaining agent. 
The Board had refused to certify the union 
on the ground that it had failed to estab- 
lish that a majority of the affected 
employees were members in good standing 
of the union. The Court held that in 
reaching this decision the Board had given 
full consideration to the matters in issue 
and had no further duty to perform: 


Mr. Justice Beaubien described the 
events leading up to the court action. On 
May 22, 1951, the union applied to be 
certified as bargaining agent for all the 
employees, except office workers, of the 
Winnipeg plant of North-West Laundry 
Limited. The Board, after considering the 
employer’s objection and the union’s 
reply, and after hearing evidence on behalf 
of both parties, dismissed the union’s 
application on August 15. Written reasons 
for this decision were issued. Two days 
later the union served notice on the Board 
and on the laundry, requesting the Board 
to hold a representation vote among the 
employees of the laundry and to certify 
the union if a majority of the employees 
should choose it as their bargaining agent. 
On September 28 the Board rejected this 
request, again giving written reasons for 
decision. The union then applied to the 
Court for a mandamus order against the 
Board. 

[In its statement issued in August, the 
Board stressed the requirement contained 
in the 1948 Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act that a union applying for certification 
must establish that a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit are 
members in good standing. Under earlier 
legislation it was sufficient for a majority 
of the affected employees to give written 
authorization for the union to bargain on 
their behalf. The Board referred to 
Sections 7 and 9 of the Act, which make 
membership in good standing by a majority 
of the affected employees a necessary 
qualification for a union seeking certifica- 
tion, and to Section 59 (1) (h), which 
places on the Board the responsibility of 
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determining whether or not a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade 
union. 

The Board maintained that in the case 
of this application it was not possible under 
the constitution of the union for employees 
of the laundry to be members in good 
standing. In a definition of persons eligible 
for membership in the union the constitu- 
tion mentioned only employees in the fur 
or leather or related industries. Further, 
the Board found no authority in the union’s 
constitution for waiving of the requirement 
that an applicant for membership must 
have paid the full initiation fee before he 
could be regarded as a member in good 
standing. This had been done on the 
authorization of the International President 
during the campaign for organization of 
the laundry workers. For these reasons 
the Board dismissed the application for 
certification. ] 

Mr. Justice Beaubien quoted from the 
reasons for decision issued by the Board 
on September 28 :— 


The Board is, under the Act, charged 
with the sole responsibility of determining, 
when the matter is at issue before it, 
whether a person is a member in good 
standing of an applicant or respondent 
union. To make this determination the 
Board, with whom the union constitution 
has been duly filed, merely accepted and 
applied the plain wording of the constitu- 
tion—wording which needed no interpre- 
tation. Counsel for the applicant asked 
the Board to ignore the union’s own 
constitution and to substitute a different 
formula, declaring persons to be members 


in good standing when the union constitu- 
tion excludes from such membership. The 
Board majority is of the opinion that to 
make such a declaration would be an 
invasion by the Board of the internal 
working of the union and a re-writing by 
the Board of the union constitution. 
These things they refuse to do. 


In presenting his case for a mandamus 
order, counsel for the union relied on . 
Section 9 (1) (b) of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act, which provides that, when 
a union applies for certification, the Board 


shall take such steps as it deems appro- 
priate to determine the wishes of the 
employees in the unit as to the selection 
of a bargaining agent to act on their 
behalf. 


Mr. Justice Beaubien stated that after 
reading the reasons for decision issued by 
the Board he was of the opinion that all 
matters in issue had been fully considered 
and that the Board was now functus officio. 
In his view, the Board is required by 
Section 9 (1) (b) to take such steps “as 
it deems appropriate” to determine the 
employees’ wishes only when an applica- 
tion for certification is pending. The 
provisions of that subsection cannot be 
invoked by a union after its application 
has been finally disposed of by the Board. 

The Court dismissed the union’s applica- 
tion with costs. Winnipeg Leather Workers’ 
Union, Local 430 (IFLWU) v. The Mani- 
toba Labour Board and North-West 
Laundry Limited, Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench, December 27, 1951. 


Recent Provincial Regulations 


Amendments to Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act and Minimum Wage Act 
are declared in effect. Alberta adds some new sections to the regulations 


under Coal Mines Regulation Act, regulations under Public Health Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act have been amended. New 
sections have been added governing operations where strip mining and underground extrac- 
tion are carried on from the same seam or from connected seams. Alberta has also replaced 
the regulations providing for payment of supplementary allowances to certain recipients 
under the Old Age Security Act’ (Canada) or the Blind Persons Act (Canada) and issued 
new regulations under the Public Health Act. 

Among the other provincial regulations summarized below are revisions and con- 
solidations of both Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Orders of Saskatchewan. The 
revisions became necessary when 1951 amendments to the Hours of Work Act making 
its application the same as that of the Minimum Wage Act were proclaimed in effect 
on March 1. No increase was made in minimum wage rates. 
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Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The regulations issued in 1948 governing 
strip pit mining were amended by O.C. 
120-52, made on January 28 and gazetted 
February 15, to add new sections governing 
coal mining operations where strip mining 
and underground extraction are carried on 
from the same seam or from connected 
seams. 

In a case of combined operations where 
underground extraction is being carried on 
under stripping, the manager of the under- 
ground mine must be responsible also for 
the strip mine and must hold both a mine 
manager’s certificate and a strip mine 
manager’s certificate. A foreman who holds 
a certificate of competency as such must 
be appointed to take charge of the strip 
mine. 

Where combined operations are carried 
on, there must be adequate ditches and 
other works, approved by the district 
inspector, to prevent water from entering 
the strip mine. The foreman must make 
one complete inspection in each half of a 
shift of all ditches and areas at which water 
might. enter the mine and must report these 
inspections in a book kept at the mine for 
that purpose. During a period of bad 
weather or other abnormal conditions, the 
management must have the ditches and 
other works patrolled continuously. 


If any condition exists tending to cause 
danger to any employee, either on the 
surface or underground, the foreman must 
immediately withdraw all persons under his 
charge to a place of safety and must report 
at once to the person who has the respon- 
sibility for operations underground, who 
must withdraw all those under his charge. 
Except when necessary for inquiring into 
or removing the cause of danger, no person 
may be readmitted to the dangerous part 


of the mine until a competent person has 


made a complete inspection and found 
that the dangerous condition no longer 
exists, has signed a report of such inspec- 
tion, and has posted a copy in a con- 
spicuous place at the mine stating that the 
mine is not dangerous. 

The management must provide efficient 
telephonic communication between the 
stripping and the underground operations, 
with receiver boxes placed so that the 
signal bell will be heard clearly by the 
attendant. 

Several other new provisions were added. 
When the manager of a strip mine is 
temporarily absent for a period of not 
more than 30 days, the foreman, or some 
other competent person to whom _ the 
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district inspector has given written permis- 
sion, may act in the place of the manager. 
He will then have the same responsibility 
and be subject to the same liability as a 
manager. 

The land on which a strip mine is 
located must be backfilled and levelled as 
operations progress and restored as nearly 
as possible to its original condition; but 
no backfilling may be done in a seam 
inclined at an angle of 20 degrees or more 
from the horizontal without the written 
permission -of the Director of Mines. 

No water may be allowed to accumulate 
in a strip mine unless the Director of 
Mines, upon application, permits the 
accumulation of water in a particular case 
under prescribed conditions, where he is 
satisfied that it is in the public interest. 

Every test hole made for the purpose 
of finding a coal seam must be filled when 
it has served its purpose, or whenever the 
district inspector requires it. 

Another new provision is that, where the 
Director requires it, sufficient aceommoda- 
tion must be provided at the strip mine 
where the employees may wash themselves 
and dry and change their clothes. Such 
accommodation must not be in the engine 
or boiler house. 

Under the same Act, the regulations 
established by O.C. 1432-45, relating to coal 
mines in general, were amended by O.C. 
121-52, made January 28 and _ gazetted 
February 15. 


The section amended deals with the 
precautions to be taken when the workings 
of a mine approach a bore-hole drilled or 
being drilled for petroleum, natural gas 
or other minerals. A new _ subsection 
prohibits the mining of coal within 300 
feet of a bore-hole or such other distance 
as the Director of Mines may prescribe in 
a particular case. As before, where the 
workings approach within 2,000 feet of a 
bore-hole, an accurate plan must be kept 
in the office at the mine, on the same scale 
as the plan used at the mine, showing the 
position of the workings in relation to 
the bore-hole and the projected workings. 
The owner, agent or manager must forward 
a copy of this plan to the Director, as 
well as any amendments or additions to 
the plan as soon as they are made. A 
new provision makes it the duty of the 
owner or manager to comply with all the 
requirements of the Director relating to 
the safety of the workers and of the mine 
and to the conservation of coal resources. 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 


By O.C. 119-52 of January 28, gazetted 
February 15, the regulations made on 
January 7 and gazetted January 15 (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 314) providing for the 
payment of supplementary allowances not 
exceeding $10 a month to certain recipients 
under the Old Age Security Act (Canada) 
or the Blind Persons Act (Canada) were 
repealed and replaced. The Old Age 
Security Act applies to persons over 70 
years of age. 

The new regulations, effective from 
January 1, reproduce most of the provisions 
of the earlier regulations. Previously, all 
persons who were receiving a supplementary 
allowance under earlier legislation in 
December, 1951, were to continue to 
receive a supplementary allowance of $10 
a month as long as they were recipients 
under the Old Age Security or Blind 
Persons Act. This clause remains in effect 
for Alberta residents but separate provision 
is now made for Alberta pensioners residing 
in another province. They will receive as 
supplementary allowance the amount to 
which they would be entitled if they were 
pensioners of that province, up to but not 
exceeding $10 a month. The new regula- 
tions omit the provision that these people 
who were being paid a supplementary 
allowance in December, 1951, would con- 
tinue to receive free hospitalization and 
medical services. 

These regulations, like the earlier ones, 
were made subject to the Legislature 
enacting at the 1952 session a Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act retroactive to 
January 1, 1952. The Speech from the 
Throne forecast the introduction of such a 
Bill to apply to all pensioners in the 65- 
to 69-year age group and to certain 
categories of persons under the Old Age 
Security Act (Canada). 


Alberta Public Health Act 


New regulations under this Act governing 
the issue of permits for plumbing installa- 
tions provide that, in an urban munici- 
pality of 2,000 or more persons or in one 
with a water and/or sewerage system, the 
local municipal council must appoint 
inspectors to inspect all plumbing installa- 
tions within the boundaries of the muni- 
cipality. In all other municipalities, 
inspection is provided by the provincial 
Government. The regulations (O.C. 151-52) 
were made on February 4 and gazetted 
February 15. 


Ontario Old Age Assistance Act 


Regulations filed on February 8 and 
gazetted February 23 (O.Reg.68/52), pre- 
scribe administrative details for the pay- 
ment of old age assistance and set out the 
forms to be used in applying for old age 
assistance. 

Field workers of the Department of 
Public Welfare are designated as investi- 
gators under the Act. Recipients of old 
age assistance are entitled to receive free 
medical and dental services provided under 
any agreement between the Crown and the 
Ontario Medical Association and The Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario. 


Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Two amendments to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
approved on January 29 and gazetted 
February 9. One excludes the industry of 
transportation by taxi from the scope of 
Part 1 of the Act, unless at least 25 
persons are employed at the same time. 
The other amendment merely re-words 
the section which excludes navigation from 
Part 1. It now states that the industry 
of navigation, including the operation of 
any boat or vessel owned or controlled in 
the province that is engaged in business 
which takes it outside the boundaries of 
the province, is excluded unless at least 
200 persons are employed. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


By proclamation dated January 31 and 
gazetted February 9, certain amendments 
made to the Hours of Work Act and the 
Minimum Wage Act at the 1951 session of 
the Legislature were declared in effect 
from March 1, 1952. 

The amendments to the Hours of Work 
Act, now proclaimed in force, widened the 
application of the Act to make it the same 


as that of the Minimum Wage Act. | 


“Employer” under the Hours of Work Act 
is now defined as any employer of labour 
who is affected by any order of the 
Minimum Wage Board and “employee” 
means any person employed by such 
employer and affected by any such order. 

The Minimum Wage Act applies to all 
occupations except farming and domestic 
service in the cities, towns and villages of 
the province with :300 or more people, 
and to any area where mining, logging, 
lumbering or factory operations are 
carried on. 
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Before this change, the Hours of Work 
Act applied to all workplaces in cities, to 
all factories in the province, and to offices 
and shops in any portion of the province 
to which the Minimum Wage Act was 
applicable (places of 300 or more 
population). 

The effect of the change is to bring 
under the Hours of Work Act, in addition 
to the workplaces previously covered, 
workplaces other than factories, offices and 
shops in towns and villages of the province, 
and certain persons, e.g., janitors and care- 
takers in residential buildings and long- 
distance truckers, who were formerly 
excluded. 

The Hours of Work Act, 1947, is a 
statute which does not place absolute 
limits on working hours. Rather, it requires 
an employer to pay time and one-half the 
regular rate for work done after eight 
hours in a day or after 44 hours in a week. 

The 1951 amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act, declared in force from March 1, 
repéaled the provision which permitted the 
Minimum Wage Board, subject to the 
Hours of Work Act, to determine the daily 
or weekly hours which should constitute 
overtime and to fix the minimum wage to 
be paid for such overtime. Under the 
section, the Board had power to prescribe 
an overtime rate for employment to which 
the Hours of Work Act did not apply. 
Such a provision is no longer necessary 
since the Minimum Wage and Hours of 
Work Acts now cover the same field of 
employment. 

The amendments also replaced the clause 
which empowered the Board to determine 
what days should be public holidays and 
to fix the minimum wage to be paid when 
employees worked on a public holiday and 
when they were not required to work. As 
re-worded, the clause authorizes the Board 
to fix the basis for computation of 
minimum sums of money to be paid by 
any employer to his employees who work 
on all or any of eight holidays specified 
in the Act and to employees who do not 
work, and to require the employer to pay 
such sums to the employees affected. The 
Board is permitted to exempt any employer 
from the application of such an order, 
subject to such conditions as the Board 
may prescribe. The money payable to an 
employee with respect to a public holiday 
is in addition to wages payable under any 
other Act. 


Hours of Work 
New Revision of Orders 


The change in coverage of the Hours of 
Work Act made necessary a revision of the 
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orders under the Act which permit com- 
plete or partial exemptions from the 
requirement that overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half must be paid after 
eight hours in a day or after 44 hours in 
a week. The 17 orders previously in effect 
were rescinded by Order in Council on 
January 25 and replaced by 11. The new 
orders were gazetted on February 9 and 
became effective on March 1. 

For the most part, the orders previously 
in effect were re-issued without material 
change. The smaller number is accounted 
for by a consolidation of all the previous 
orders which granted complete exemption 
from the Act. 


The first 10 orders relax the overtime 
requirements with respect to certain groups 
of workers where it is not expedient to 
apply the strict limits of the Act.. Shop 
workers in centres of less than 10,000 
population may work up to 11 hours on 
one day of the week, without payment of 
overtime, if the overtime rate is paid after 
the weekly limit of 44 hours. Workers in 
garages and service stations in cities are 
allowed to work up to nine hours in a day 
and 48 hours in a week without payment 
of overtime. In the smaller places with a 
population of from 300 to 500, overtime is 
payable after 48 hours in a week for 
employees in any type of workplace other 
than a factory. Similarly, a 48-hour week 
may be worked, without payment of over- 
time, in all workplaces except factories, 
offices and shops in the larger towns and 
villages of the province with a population 
of 500 or more. 

With respect to certain groups—news- 
paper employees, bus drivers in Regina, 
maintenance employees in Saskatoon skat- 
ing rinks, and workers in creameries, 
poultry-processing plants and stockyards— 
overtime is paid for all time worked over 
and above the normal monthly hours of 


- work. The normal monthly hours of these 


employees are calculated by multiplying 
seven hours and twenty minutes by the 
number of days worked in the month. By 
this method, the 44-hour week may be 
averaged over a month. Hours of oil- 
truck drivers may be averaged over a year. 


The eleventh order entirely removes 13 
groups from the Act. These include 
certain professional workers, delivery men, 
workers in seasonal occupations, janitors 
and long-distance truckers. 


The eleven new orders are as follows:— 


Hours of Work Orders—1952 


O.C. 228/52—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month for editorial 
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writers, reporters, advertising men and 
supervisors of delivery boys employed by 
daily newspapers in cities. Makes over- 
time payable after “normal monthly hours 
of work.” 

O.C. 229/52—Permits employees in 
shops in cities with less than 10,000 people, 
in nine larger towns, and in 48 listed 
smaller towns and villages to work up to 
11 hours on one day of the week, without 
payment of overtime, provided that over- 
time is payable after eight hours on other 
days and after 44 hours in a week. 

O.C. 230/52—Exempts chartered 
accountants and students in accountancy 
from the overtime requirements of time 
and one-half after 44 hours in a week while 
they are employed in any city, town or 
village in which there is no office of a 
practising public accountant. 

O.C. 231/52—Permits employees of 
swimming pools operated by the City of 
Regina to work up to 88 hours in a 
two-week period, without payment of over- 
time, between May 15 and September 15. 

O.C. 232/52—Permits bus drivers and 
operators of other vehicles used in con- 
nection with public transportation in Regina 
to work nine hours in a day, without pay- 
ment of overtime, and permits the 44-hour 
week to be averaged over a month for 
these employees. 

O.C. 233/52—Permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month between 
November 1 and March 31 of each year 
for employees of the Saskatoon Play- 
grounds Association engaged in maintaining 
or assisting in maintaining skating rinks. 

O.C. 234/52—Authorizes an arrangement 
whereby weekly hours of oil-truck drivers 
in excess of 44 during the busy season may 
be offset by any lesser number of hours 
than 44 worked in the slack season, and 
provides for payment of overtime on a 
yearly basis. 

O.C. 238/52—Permits employees in the 
nine larger towns and the 48 towns and 
villages of 500 and more population, except 
those employed in offices, shops and 
factories, to work up to 48 hours a week 
before overtime must be paid. Employees 
in the 83 smaller centres with between 300 
and 500 population, except factory workers, 
are granted the same exemption from 
March 1 to December 31, 1952. 

O.C. 249/52—Permits a nine-hour day, 
without payment of overtime, and permits 
the 44-hour week to be averaged over a 
month for workers in creameries in cities, 
in poultry-processing plants in centres of 
more than 3,500 population, and in stock- 
yards. 


O0.C. 250/52—Permits a nine-hour day 
and 48-hour week in garages and service 
stations in cities, without payment of 
overtime. 


O.C. 251/52—Grants complete exemp- 
tion from the Act for doctors and internes, 
lawyers and law students, country cream 
pick-up drivers whose wages are not less 
than $150 per month, retail milk and bread 
salesmen, employees delivering carbonated 
beverages to retail outlets, highway and 
pipeline construction workers, airport con- 
struction workers, workers in the logging 
industry (except office employees, cooks 


and cookees, and workers in sawmills 
and planing mills), employees in fish- 
filleting plants, long-distance truckers, 


janitors in buildings used for residential 
purposes, and workers in the five summer 
resorts of Carlyle Lake, Kenosee Lake, 
Katepwe, Regina Beach, and Waskesiu. 


Changes 


As has already been noted, the coverage 
of the Hours of Work Act has been 
extended to make it apply to all work- 
places in centres of over 300 population, 
where previoulsy only offices and shops in 
such centres, factories anywhere in the 
province, and all city workplaces. were 
covered. Provision is made for occupa- 
tions not previously under the Act in 
O.C. 238/52. The Order allows workers 
in any industry, business, trade or occupa- 
tion except offices, shops and factories in 
the nine larger towns and in 48 other 
towns and villages with a population of 
500 or over to work a 48-hour week, after 
which overtime must be paid. In 83 
smaller places, workers in any workplace 
other than a factory may work a 48-hour 
week without payment of overtime. 

In Order 249/52, stockyards are now 
included with creameries in cities and 
poultry-processing plants in cities or towns 
of over 3,500 population. 

In O.C. 251/52, the general order exempt- 
ing certain groups entirely from the Act, 
a change was made with regard to country 
cream pick-up drivers, who were formerly 
excluded when their wages were not less 
than $115 per month. This figure has been 
changed to $150. 

Four groups brought under the Act 
through its widened coverage are excluded 
by O.C. 251/52. These are long-distance 
truckers, janitors or caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings, workers in five summer 
resorts, and persons engaged in the 
logging industry except those in office 
occupations, sawmills and planing mills, or 
cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watchmen. 
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Previously, sawmills and planing mills in 
the northern part of the province were 
excluded. | Highway or pipeline construc- 
tion into or through towns or villages which 
had been brought under the Act when its 
coverage was extended is excluded. 


Minimum Wages 
New Revision of Orders 


A further revision of the orders under 
the Minimum Wage Act was made and 
gazetted on the same dates as the hours 
of work orders. The 14 orders which had 
gradually extended the coverage of the 
Act to apply to all workplaces in the 
province located in centres of 300 or more 
population are rescinded and consolidated 
with some changes into two new orders 
“A” and “B”. The 13 orders which fixed 
minimum wages and other working condi- 
tions for all persons covered by the Act 
are replaced and their number reduced to 
10. This was effected by combining orders 
for the nine larger towns with the orders 
for cities. The new orders went into force 
March 1. 


Minimum rates of pay, however, with one 
exception, remain unchanged from the last 
general increase in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 841), 
which set a minimum of $24 a week in 
cities and nine larger towns and $21.50 in 
smaller places. The one change is that 
full-time employees in all places of amuse- 
ment covered by the Act must receive a 
minimum wage of $24 a week. Formerly, 
employees of theatres and dance halls in 
cities had to be paid this minimum but 
persons employed in other amusement 
places in cities and in all such places in 
towns and smaller centres were required 
to receive a minimum of 60 cents an hour. 


Application of Act 
The Minimum Wage Act as it was 
passed in 1919 was applied to the cities of 
the province and provision was made for 
its extension by Order in Council to other 
portions of Saskatchewan. 


Since 1936, a series of orders (A-Q) 
have extended the application of the Act 
with respect to both geographical area and 
occupations covered. These application 
orders have now been reduced to two: 
“A” which sets out the towns, villages, 
summer resorts and other areas to which 
the Act applies; and “B” which declares 
the Act to apply to all industries, busi- 
nesses, trades and occupations in the 
territory covered by Order “A”, except 
agriculture and domestic service in private 
homes. Order “B” simply continues in 
effect a previous order. 
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The main change in coverage made by 
Order “A” is with respect to the areas 
within which mining and factory operations 
are carried on. All areas within which 
mining is done are now brought under the 
Act. Previously, only coal mining, 
briquetting plants, sodium sulphate mines 
or plants, and plants used for the produc- 
tion of bricks, tiles or refractories were 
covered and only if they were located in 
specified townships of the province. 


Similarly, any area in which the opera- 
tion of a factory is carried on now comes 
under the Act. Previously, factories in 
cities, towns and villages with a popula- 
tion of over 300 were covered. This 
change means that factories throughout the 
entire province are within the scope of the 
Act, irrespective of the population of the 
area. Creameries, garages, blacksmiths’ 
shops and machine shops used principally 
for the repair or servicing of agricultural 
implements or machinery are, however, 
covered only if they are located in centres 
of 300 or more population. : 


In summary, therefore, the Act applies 
to all industries in the cities, nine larger 
towns and 131 smaller centres and within 
a five-mile radius of each; to five specified 
summer resorts and the area within a 
three-mile radius of each; to all lumbering 
and logging operations in the province; 
and to mines and factories wherever they 
are located in the province. 


Coverage of Minimum Wage Orders 


The 10 new orders are as follows:— 
Order No. 1— 

General order for workplaces in cities 

and nine larger towns. 


Order No. 2— 
Hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes. in 
cities and nine larger towns. 


Order No. 3— 
General order for 131 smaller centres. 


Order No. 4— 
Hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes in 
131 smaller centres. 


Order No. 5— 
Long-distance trucking. 

Order No. 6—Janitors or caretakers in 
buildings used principally for residential 
purposes. 

Order No. 7— 

Logging and lumbering; any factory oper- 
ated in connection with logging or 
lumbering located outside a  five-mile 
radius of cities, towns and villages under 
the Act. 


Order No. 8— 
Places of amusement. 


Order No. 9— 
Five summer resorts from June 15 to 
September 15. 

Order No. 10—(new) 
Mines and factories situated in areas 
outside centres of 300 or more popula- 
tion. ; 


A few classes of workers are excluded 
from the orders. These are firemen to 
whom the Fire Departments Platoon Act 
applies, employees of rural municipalities 
employed solely on road maintenance and 
workers engaged in the construction of 
highways. The exclusion of highway con- 
struction workers is new. 

As before, registered nurses are not 
governed by the orders applying to 
hospitals, nor are student nurses, student 
laboratory technicians and student X-ray 
technicians. Wages and working conditions 
of the latter classes are fixed by regula- 
tions under the Hospital Standards Act, 
1949. 

Cooks and cookees employed by board- 
ing car contractors continue to be excluded 
from the orders as well as employees in 
cook cars operated by highway construction 
contractors, who are excluded for the first 
time. 

As before, persons employed solely in a 
managerial capacity are excepted from the 
orders. 


Public Holidays 


The public holidays section of each of 
the orders (Nos. 1-4, 8, 10) has been 
re-worded to bring it into line with the 
amendment to the Act in 1951. No 
distinction is now made between full-time 
and part-time workers in fixing the basis 
of computation of pay for public holidays. 
Further, holiday pay is now calculated on 
a daily basis instead of on the basis of 
the weekly wage. 

As before, workers receive pay at 
regular rates if they do not work on the 
eight holidays named in the Act: New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 24, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving, 
Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 

A worker who is employed in a week in 
which a holiday occurs and who is not 
required to work on the holiday must be 
paid on the basis of 100 per cent of the 
sum to which he would be entitled as 
wages, exclusive of overtime, for that day 
were the day not a holiday. 

For work done on a_ holiday, an 
employee in any workplace except a 
hotel, restaurant, hospital, ete. must 


receive, in addition to his regular pay for 
that day, time and one-half the regular 
rate for every hour or part of an hour 
worked or during which he is required to 
be at the disposal of his employer. 

As before, a worker in a hotel, restau- 
rant, hospital, nursing home or educational 
institution, if required to work on a public 
holiday, must be paid, in addition to the 
regular wage for the day, wages at the 
regular rate for all time worked on the 
holiday or he may be granted equivalent 
time off at regular rates of pay within 
four weeks. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 

All the orders except those applying to 
long-distance trucking, logging and summer 
resorts provide that a “full-time employee” 
is one who works at least 36 hours a week. 
Formerly, the orders applying to hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and workplaces other 
than factories, shops and offices in towns 
and villages defined full-time employees as 
those whose hours were not less than 37 
in a week. As before, a full-time janitor is 
one who is employed by the same employer 
for 48 hours or more in a week. 

No provision is now made for overtime 
in the minimum wage orders, since such 
provision is made by the Hours of Work 
Act and orders under it. 


Amusement Places 


Order 8 applies to employees in amuse- 
ment places in cities, towns and villages 
under the Act. Playgrounds operated by 
a municipality have been added to the list 
of amusement places covered, which in- 
cludes swimming pools, bowling alleys, 
billiard halls, skating and curling rinks, 
dance halls, theatres, shooting galleries and 
other places where games of skill are 
carried on. As before, the Order does not 
apply ‘to persons who sweep the ice of 
skating rinks. 

Different rates are now set in this Order 
for full-time and part-time employees. A 
full-time employee who works not less 
than 36 hours per week must be paid at 
least $24. With respect to part-time 
workers, the rate in cities is five cents an 
hour more than that for towns and villages, 
ie., 65 cents and 60 cents an hour, respec- 
tively. Further, if part-time workers in 
cities are required to report, for duty, they 
must receive a minimum of three hours’ 
pay. This is not the case for part-time 
workers in the smaller places. 

As before, the minimum age at which 
employees may be employed in a place of 
amusement is 16 years, but there is now 
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no provision for the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board to grant permits 
of exemption from this requirement. 


Mines and Factories 


Order 10 is a new Order applying to 
employees in. mines and in plants in 
connection with mines and in factories 
located outside of the cities, towns and 
villages under the Act. 

Full-time employees governed by Order 
10 must be paid at a rate of wages not 
less than $21.50 a week. Part-time workers, 
whose number may not exceed 25 per cent 
of the total number of full-time workers 
employed, must be paid at least 55 cents 
an hour. If the employer has fewer than 
four full-time employees, he may hire one 
part-time worker. 


Rest periods must be considered as time 
worked. The provisions for public holidays 
are the same as those noted above. 


General 


Appended to each of the orders are 
the sections of the Act requiring every 
employer to post a copy of minimum wage 
orders affecting his employees, to keep a 
register of their names and addresses, 
working hours and actual earnings, and to 
give written notice of dismissal or lay-off. 
At least a week’s notice is required where 
the employer discharges an employee who 
has been in his service continuously for 
three months or more, unless the worker 
is discharged for some just cause other 
than shortage of work. If the employee 
is to be laid off for a period exceeding 
six consecutive days, he must also be given 
a week’s written notice. 


Results of Saskatchewan Health Survey 
Are Issued; 115 Recommendations Made 


Results of a survey of health programs 
and personnel in Saskatchewan and recom- 
mendations for their future development 
have been issued, in Ottawa by Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, and in Regina by Hon. T. J. 
Bentley, provincial Minister of Public 
Health. 


The report, a 270-page document, and 
the recommendations, 115 in number, are 
the fruit of 24 years of study by a special 
committee set up by Saskatchewan’s 
Department of Public Health. Work of 
the committee was financed by a federal 
grant. 


Chairman of the committee was Dr. F. D. 
Mott, until recently Deputy Minister of 
Health for Saskatchewan. Represented on 
the committee were the Saskatchewan 
Association of Rural Municipalities, the 
Saskatchewan College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, the Saskatchewan College of 
Dental Surgeons, the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 
Union (Women’s Section), Saskatchewan 
Urban Municipalities Association, Health 
Region No. 1, Saskatchewan Registered 
Nurses Association, the Saskatchewan 
Hospital Association and the provincial 
Department of Public Health. 


A section of the report surveys the 
numbers and distribution of physicians and 
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dentists in the province, supply and train- 
ing of nurses, and the current situation in 


regard to pharmacists, physiotherapists, 
optometrists, chiropodists and drugless 
practitioners. The report notes “a real 


shortage of personnel in the health profes- 
sions in Saskatchewan.” 

Prepaid health services are discussed as 
to coverage, benefits, cost and volume of 
service, and recommendations are made for 
their extension to cover the province “at 
the earliest possible date.” 

The survey committee went on record as 
endorsing the federal Government’s national 


_ health program, declaring it “has made a 


substantial contribution to the health pro- 
grams of this province.” 

Recommended by the committee were: 
development of a standard immunization 
program for all children in the province, 
re-examination of the list of reportable 
diseases with a view to cutting down the 
number and expansion of the present 
program of taking routine chest X-rays of 
all patients admitted to general hospitals. 

Seven recommendations cover the expan- 
sion of public health laboratory services and 
their relationship to provincial and hospital 
laboratories; eight recommendations are 
made concerning the expansion and 
improvement of rehabilitation services. 

Eighteen recommendations cover the 
training of public health workers. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for January, 1952* show the total number of claims during 
that month was 21 per cent higher than that for the previous month 


A further increase in the number of new 
cases of unemployment among insured 
persons was recorded in January. The 
monthly report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
during the month a total of 212,293 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were filed in local offices 
of the Commission, compared with 175,040 
in December. ‘The 21-per-cent increase, 
however, is less than for the same period 
in 1950-51 (28 per cent) and in 1949-50 
(31 per cent). Claims filed in January, 
1951, numbered 172,269. 

Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register increased from 287,819 
(213,657 males and 74,162 females) on 
December 31 to 358,091 (273,834 males and 
84,257 females) on January 31, 1952. As 
at January 31, 1952, of the claimants on 
the register, 287,811 (228,216 males and 
59,595 females) were ordinary, 39,554 
(22,863 males and 16,691 females) were on 
short time and 30,726 (22,755 males and 
7,971 females) were claiming supplementary 
benefit. 


Of 226,771 decisions recorded for initial 
and renewal claims, 165,759 were granted 
entitlement to benefit. Claims disallowed 
through lack of sufficient contributions 
numbered 45,842, while disqualifications 
were imposed in 18,812 cases (3,642 of 
which were on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed”, 5,746 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause”, 5,200 
cases; and “loss of work due to a labour 
dispute”, 2,929 cases. 

The number of persons beginning receipt 
of benefit on either initial or renewal 
claim increased sharply from 87,739 in 
December to 154,294 in January. During 
January of last year, 104,667 persons 
commenced the receipt of benefit payments. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-8 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to _ other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


Benefit payments in January amounted 
to $13,433,917 in respect of 5,036,971 
proven unemployed days, compared with 
$6,923,194 and 2,680,987 unemployed days 
in December 1951. One year ago, benefit 
payments totalled $9,367,276 in respect of 
3,788,241 unemployed days. 

During the week January 26-February 1, 
216,882 beneficiaries received $3,238,244 as 
compensation for 1,195,557 unemployed 
days, in. comparison with 152,269 bene- 
ficiaries, $2,232,209 and 852,687 days for 
the week December 29, 1951-January 4, 
1952, while during the week January 27- 
February 2, 1951, the sum of $2,195,606 
was paid to 149,816 beneficiaries in com- 
pensation for 885,092 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit paid 
during the week January 26-February 1 
was $2.71, compared with $2.62 for the 
week Deecmber 29, 1951-January 4, 1952, 
and $248 for the week January 27- 
February 2, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of January, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
4,293,067 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 71,429 during 
the month. : 

As at January 31, 1952, employers regis- 
tered numbered 243,820—an increase of 967 
since the end of December. 
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Supplementary Benefit 


Of the 45,842 claimants unable to estab- 
lish the right to regular benefit during the 
month, 45,270 had their claims considered 
under the supplementary benefit provi- 
sions of the Act. (Since the supplementary 
benefit provisions relate only to claims 
filed since December 1, the remaining 572 
claims were not considered.) In addition, 
372 renewal claims were received from 
claimants who had previously established 


the right to supplementary benefit. Of 
these claimants, 29,967 became eligible for 
these benefits while 13,857 were refused 
through failure to prove that since March 
31, 1951, either their benefit rights had 
terminated or contributions had been made 
on their behalf for a period of at least 
90 days. Disqualifications were imposed in 
an additional 1,071 cases. <A _ total of 
23,002 persons received compensation 
amounting to $543,507 for 268,983 unem- 
ployed days. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 782, February 12, 1952 


Held: (1) That full-tume work in her usual 
occupation and at more than the prevailing 
rate of pay in the district for a claimant 
who had established a pattern of part-time 
work on account of domestic circumstances 
was suitable within the meaning of the Act, 
masmuch as she had been unemployed for 
nearly four months and her chances of 
obtaining part-time work in the district 
were practically non-existent. 

(2) That, by refusing to accept the full- 
time employment notified to her, she had 
shown that she was not available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. (Reference 
, made to CU-B 486.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 46 years of age, was employed 
on a part-time basis by a rubber company 
as a power machine operator at an aver- 
age rate of pay of 80 cents an hour from 
June, 1950, to May 21, 1951, when she was 
laid-off because of a shortage of work. 
On June 5, 1951, she filed a claim for 
benefit, which was allowed. 

On September 19, 1951, the local office 
notified her of continuing full-time employ- 
ment as a power machine operator with 
another rubber company in the same city. 
The rate of pay was 60 cents an hour 
for beginners, but with her experience, she 
could expect to earn from 80 to 90 cents 
an hour, which was well above the pre- 
vailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work. The hours of work 
were nine a day and 45 a week. 
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The claimant refused to apply for the 
employment, stating that she could not 
accept full-time work because she had to 
be home to prepare meals for her child and 
a boarder. The local office reported that, 
to the best of their knowledge, there was 
no part-time work available in the area at 
the time. 

The imsurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment (Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act) and 
for an indefinite period because she was 
not available for work (Section 27 (1) (b)). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 


- referees, contending that she should receive 


unemployment insurance benefit “on the 
same basis as that (she paid) for”. The 
majority of the court, who felt that part- 
time workers with domestic responsibilities 
should not be disqualified for refusing to 
accept full-time work, allowed the appeal. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conelusions.—The principle involved in 
the present case is amply covered by 
decisions CU-B 476 and 486, which deal also 
with cases of part-time workers with 
domestic responsibilities who refused to 
accept full-time work regardless. of the 
length of their unemployment. 

With regard to the claimant’s conten- 
tion that she should receive “insurance on 


the same basis as that she paid for” it 
might be well to repeat here what I stated 
in decision CU-B 486:— 


The Court of Referees is of the opinion 
that inasmuch as the Commission accepted 
contributions from the claimant, while she 
was engaged in part-time employment, it 
is now estopped from denying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. I cannot agree 
with this opinion. 

The answer to the question as_ to 
whether a. claimant may insist upon 
accepting only work of a pattern similar 
to that which he previously followed 
depends upon the length of his unemploy- 
ment, the possibilities of obtaining work 
of such a pattern in the district and all 
the other circumstances of his case. 

While it is the duty of the local office 
to endeavour to place a claimant in the 
kind or pattern of employment he pre- 
viously followed, nevertheless, if with the 
passage of time no such employment can 
be found, he should be ready to adjust 
his domestic or personal affairs in order 
to meet the exigencies of the labour field. 


The claimant had been unemployed for 
nearly four months when she was offered 
full-time employment in her home town 
and in her usual occupation at more than 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district. 
Presumably, during the period of her 
unemployment she had sought without 
success the pattern of employment she 
desired. Similarly, the local office had 
been unable to find that kind of employ- 
ment for her. 

Under the circumstances, the insurance 
officer rightly came to the conclusion that 
the employment notified to the claimant 
was suitable and that by refusing it she 
showed that she was not available for 
work. 

For those reasons the appeal is allowed 
and the disqualifications previously 
imposed by the insurance officer are hereby 
reinstated as from the date that this 
decision is communicated to the claimant. 


Decision CU-B 789, February 13, 1952 


Held: (1) That the claimant, a tile setter, 
who had voluntarily left his employment 
because he had lost 10 days’ work during 
his six weeks’ employment on account of 
inclement weather, did not establish just 
cause within the meaning of Section 41 (1) 
of the Act. 

(2) That as he had no definite pattern 
of work, had willingly accepted to do roof- 
ing work when floor tiling work was no 
longer available and, shortly after his 
voluntary separation, had found steady 
employment, a period of disqualification of 
one week only was in order. (Reference 
made tu CU-B 605.) 
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Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on October 2, 1951, stating that he 
had been employed by a firm of roofers 
as a tile setter at a rate of pay of $1 an 
hour from August 13, 1951, to September 27, 
1951, when he voluntarily left because he 
had been idle 10 days during that period 
on account of inclement weather and he 
found that he was not earning enough 
money to take care of his needs. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because 
he had, without just cause, voluntarily left 
his employment. (Section 41 (1) of the 
Act.) 

In his appeal to the court of referees, 
the claimant contended that, although he 
could have drawn unemployment insurance 
benefit for the days on which he was 
unemployed, he still would have been 
unable to pay his bills and consequently 
he had to leave his job to find a better 
one; he further stated that he had now 
found steady employment to his liking. 

The court by a majority finding reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer and 
the latter appealed to the Umpire, con- 
tending that the court should have applied 
the principle outlined in CU-B 605 to the 
present case. 


Conclusions.—Decision CU-B 605 deals 
with the case of a factory worker who 
voluntarily left his employment because he 
could average only two days’ work a week. 
I decided that he had not shown just 
cause for doing so and in my conclusions 
I stated: “There can be no doubt that 
insured persons who are so _ partially 
employed have ample time to look for 
other work while retaining their job and 
if they file a short-time claim for benefit, 
they do not suffer hardship that they 


would not continue to suffer upon 
voluntarily leaving to become totally 
unemployed.” However, taking into con- 


sideration that the claimant had been 
under a misapprehension as to his status 
in relation to the Act for his days of 
unemployment and that, while his employer 
was not under any obligation to furnish 
him with a regular and normal amount 
of work, he (the claimant) nevertheless 
was obliged to report every day in order 
to ascertain if work was available, I 
re-imposed a period of disqualification of 
one week only. 

In the present case the claimant was 
aware of his rights under the Act in respect 
to his days of unemployment but, like the 
claimant in decision CU-B 605, he had no 
definite pattern of work. : 
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Furthermore, according to the evidence, 
when the employer had no more work for 
him in floor tiling he willingly accepted to 
switch to roofing work and, shortly after 
he left his employment, he found steady 
employment to his liking in ......... Ont. 

For those reasons, while I agree with the 
dissenting member of the court of referees 


and the insurance officer that the claimant 
has not shown just cause for having 
voluntarily left his employment, I am only 
prepared to re-impose upon the claimant a 
disqualification of one week to be effective 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to him. 


Unemployment Insurance in Existence 10 Years Now; 
Has Been of “Inestimable Benefit, says Mr. Gregg 


During the first ten years of its existence 
in Canada, unemployment insurance has 
proved, even in years of record high 
employment, to be of inestimable benefit to 
the individual, the community and the 
nation, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, declared in a statement issued 
to mark the completion of ten years of 
service by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


To the end of February this year, Mr. 
Gregg pointed out, a total of $416,918,240 
had been paid out in benefits since the 
Commission’s birth in 1941. Up to the end 
of 1951, a total of 3,324,500 claims for 
benefit had been paid. 


The number of persons covered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was steadily 
rising, the Minister said. In May, 1950, 
there were 2,659,000 persons in insurable 
employment; 2,989,000 by April 1, 1951, and 
3,170,000 on December 1, 1951. 

From the inception of unemployment 
insurance up to the latter part of 1950, 
the number of employers covered by the 
Act had increased from 160,000 to 227,000. 
Extension of the Act in April, 1950, to 
‘cover employment in lumbering and logging 
across Canada added considerably to the 
number of employers covered. By Sep- 
tember, 1951, a further increase in the 
number of covered employers had brought 
the total figure to more than 243,000. 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that, although the 
Canadian economy had remained extremely 
buoyant, changes in the economy and in 
the international scene had resulted from 
time to time in frictional unemployment, 
while the cold Canadian winters continued 
to cause spotty seasonal unemployment. 


“Tt is not possible to conceive the hard- 
ships which might have been suffered by 
the individual and, at certain times, the 
wider dampening effect on the national 
economy had it not been for the buoyant 
influence of this continuity of income 
provided by the benefit payments from the 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund,” the Min- 
ister said. “While benefit payments pro- 
vided income at a lower level than that to 
which the beneficiary was accustomed, 
nevertheless, these payments provided a 
strong support to the temporarily-unem- 
ployed individual and the general economy,” 
said Mr. Gregg. 

To those who continued to pay unem- 
ployment insurance over the years without 
having found it necessary to draw benefits, 
the Minister had this to say:— 

“The unemployment insurance you pay 
works for you whether or not you ever 
find it necessary to draw benefits. Unem- 
ployment insurance provides a_ direct 
support to the total spending power of 
the community and nation and does much 
to prevent local and temporary recessions 
from snow-balling into a situation directly 
menacing the whole level of employment.” 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund at the close of 1951 was 
$773,472,678. Concerning this balance the 
Minister said :— 

“We can be very thankful that we have 
this amount built up, because unemploy- 
ment on a large scale would soon deplete 
the fund even at its present size. The fact 
that we have already paid out $400,000,000 
while employment has been at a very high 
level clearly shows what could happen to 
the fund if employment reached a really 
low level.” 

The total of 3,234,500 claims paid by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission did 
not mean that this many different indi- 
viduals had received benefit payments, the 
Minister explained. In many cases the 
same individual may have made claims and 
received payments at different times in the 
same year. 

“However, regardless of the proportion of 
‘repeats,’” said Mr. Gregg, “hundreds of 
thousands of individuals have directly 
benefited from the collective security pro- 
vided by the unemployment insurance 
system during the past decade.” 


‘Fair Wages 


2 Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Laspour GaAzeTTE for July, 1946, 
Discos 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of 
Labour prepared 147 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 81 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 


contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincal legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour’, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 


“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors iand subcontractors 


from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where, during the continuance of 
the work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy ‘that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Agriculture 
Post Office 


No. of Contracts 


SS e de ce waesesansseecececesescussen 


i 


Aggregate Amount 
1 $ 68,000.00 
10 192,915.54 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During February the sum of $138.90 was collected from one employer who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. This amount 
was distributed to the five employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing forthe observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of Jabour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St Hubert P Q: Spino Construction Ltd, 
construction of sanitary sewers & water- 
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mains; Desourdy Construction Ltd,* con- 
struction of driveways & walks. Ajax Ont: 
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A Stroud Ltd,* completion of system of 
water treatment for boiler feed water. 
Brantford Ont: John Green,* raising one 
4-room unit; John Green,* raising one 4- 
room unit. Camp Borden Ont: Anderson 
& Marsh Ltd, installation of heating ser- 
vices; Anderson & Marsh Ltd, installation 
of heating services; E S Fox Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, installation of plumbing 
system; E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
installation of plumbing system. Centralia 
Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, con- 
struction of pathways, driveways & park- 
ing areas. Rockclifie Ont: MacRostie & 
McRostie,* designing services for sewer & 
water systems; Lightfoot Bros Construc- 


tion Co,* installation of concrete sewer. 
Uplands Ont: Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission,* construction of distribution 
system. Windsor Ont: Bruce Di Santi 
Contracting Co,* draining & grading; C G 
Russell Armstrong,* staking: & plans. 
Suffield Alta: C Harrington,* installation 
of doors. Wetaskiwin Alta: R Wesley 
Quick,* rebuilding unit damaged by fire. 
Belmont Park B C: Roseball Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Boundary Bay B C: 
Christian & Allen Ltd, paving of roads & 
driveways. Vancouver B C:  Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd, landscaping & construction 
of rock gardens & housewalks; City of 
Vancouver,* construction of regulating 
valve chamber. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Prince Albert Sask: Winslow & Sons, construction of school on Red Earth Reserve, 


Carlton Indian Agency. 


Defence Construction Limited 


St John’s Nfld: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of deep water wharf, 
landward deck & storage area. Bagot- 
vile P Q: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution sys- 
tem; Jobbing Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of remaining component parts 
of storage tanks. Quebec P Q: Metropole 
Electric Inc, installation of power distri- 
bution, duct and street lighting systems; 
Frs Jobin Inc, rehabilitation of Morton 
Plant. St Hubert P Q: Connolly & 
Twizell Ltd, installation of steam distri- 
bution system. Ville La Salle P Q: 
Quebec Excavators Co Ltd, lining of 
ditches in railway siding & additional 
drainage. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & 
Sons Ltd, construction of signal cipher 
bldg. Centralia Ont: W C Brennan Con- 
tracting Co, construction of standard 
central heating plant; W C Brennan Con- 
tracting Co, construction of standard ground 
instructional school bldg. Cobourg Ont: 
Penvidic & Co Ltd,* construction of rail- 
way siding. Downsview Ont: Piggott Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of medical 
laboratories; Nicholson Construction Co,* 
construction of railway siding. Trenton 
Ont: Schwenger Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions & extensions to sewage treatment 
plant; Carter Construction Co Ltd, con- 


struction of structural steel hangar. 
Uplands Ont: Ross-Meagher Ltd, con- 
struction of standard central heating plant. 
Gimli Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of remaining component parts 
of bulk fuel storage tanks. Macdonald 
Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of remaining component parts of 
bulk fuel storage tanks. Portage La 
Prairie Man: Claydon Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of high pressure central steam plant. 
Rivers. Man: Randall & Co, installation of 
additional equipment in the Assiniboine 
Valley water booster pumphouse; Peter 
Leitch Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of high pressure central steam plant. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of structural steel hangars; 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of high 
pressure central steam plant. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, con- 
struction of high pressure central steam 
plant. Cold Lake Alta: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of high pressure 
central steam plant. Penhold Alta: Steel 
Crafts (Alberta) Ltd,* supply. & delivery 
of steel tanks; Alexander Construction Ltd, 
construction of high pressure central steam 
plant. Wainwright Alta: Baynes-Manning 
Ltd, construction of water storage plant 
and tanks. 


Department of Defence Production 
(January Report) 


Dartmouth N S: Acadia Construction 
Ltd, grading & surfacing of hard standing 
for equipment, HMCS “Shearwater”. 
Quebec P Q: J A Y Bouchard Ine, rewir- 
ing & relighting Grande Allee Armoury. 
St Johns P Q: Jean Paul Trahan, conver- 
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sion of bldgs to chapels, RCAF Station. 
Barriefield Ont: Kingston & Salmon. Ltd, 
plumbing & heating work in mess, military 


camp. Rockcliffe Ont: M J Sulphur & 
Sons Ltd, additions & alterations to 
leantos, RCAF Station. St Catharines 


Ont: ES Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
installation of steam heating system, 
armoury. Trenton Ont: Northumberland 


Construction Co Ltd, permanent sub-floor 
replacement in barrack block, RCAF 
Station. 


(February Report) 


Camp Utopia N B: C W Ritchie, instal- 
lation of heating systems in various bldgs. 
McGivney N B: O'Dell Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to various bldgs. Moncton 
N B: Tavlor Engineering & Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of radial brick chimney, 
supply depot. Quebec P Q: J B Marcoux 
Inc, plastering of casemates at Citadel. 


Valcartier P Q: The Steel Company of 
Canada Ltd, erection of chain link fence, 
RCASC Compound, army camp. Barrte- 
field Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, altera- 
tions to mess, military camp. Trenton 
Ont: J O Dougall Ltd, interior & exterior 
painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Driscoll Ltd, installation of fire protection systems in sheds. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & 
Co Ltd* repairs to dredge “Pownal 
No 2”. Summerside PEI: LG& MH 
Smith, Ltd, reconstruction of Holman’s 
Wharf. Hull P Q: Concrete Construction 
Ltd, construction of concrete frame of 
power house, National Printing Bureau. 
Montreal P Q: R F Walsh Co Ltd, repairs 
to stonework, Customs Examining Ware- 
house. Noranda P Q: Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, construction of public bldg. Burling- 
ton Channel Ont: R A Blyth, repairs to 
north pier. Kitchener Ont: Wm Roberts 
Electrie Ltd, lighting for Income Tax Offices, 
Dunker Bldg. London Ont: Putherbough 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tion to laundry bldg, Westminster Hospital. 


Ottawa Ont: P G Kenny Construction, 
alterations to bldgs, National Defence 
Headquarters. . Osland B C: Skeena River 
Piledriving Co, renewal of approach and 
float. Riondel B C: Interior Contracting 
Co Ltd, wharf replacement. Sardis B C: 
EH Shockley & Son Ltd, construction of 
laundry & boiler room bldg, Coqualeetza 
Indian Hospital. Vancouver B C: West 
Coast Salvage & Contracting Co Ltd7* 
construction of a floating inspection station, 
Canada Customs & Immigration; George 
D McLean & Associates Ltd, construction 
of urological operating theatre, Shaugh- 
nessy Hospital. Vanderhoof B C: C J 
Oliver Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Lewes Y T: Coast Quarries Ltd, recon- 
struction of dam. 


Department of Transport 


Sudbury Ont: Angus & Taylor Ltd, aerodrome development. Sandspit B C: Bennett 
& White Construction Co Ltd, construction of power house, equipment bldg & related 


works. 


Labour Pioneers, R. J. Fahey and W. D. Robbins Died Last Month 


Canada lost two labour pioneers last 
month. 

On March 13, Ronald J. Fahey, who had 
helped lay the cornerstone of the labour 
movement in Newfoundland, died in St. 
John’s at the age of 47 years. On March 25, 
William D. Robbins, who had served 32 
years as Secretary-Treasurer of the Toronto 
Street Railwaymen’s Union, died in Toronto 
in his 78th year. 

Mr. Fahey was a member of Newfound- 
land’s first provincial Legislature; Mr. 
Robbins served one term as Toronto’s 
mayor, was a controller 11 times and an 
alderman for seven years. 


For 31 years an employee of the Railway 
Dockyards at St. John’s, Mr. Fahey took 
a leading part in the formation of the 
International Association of Machinists 
local at the Dockyards. He assisted later 
in the organization of other crafts. When 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
was formed, he served as Vice-President 
and, later, President. During 1946-47 he 
was chairman of the negotiating committee 
of the non-operating railway unions. 

When Mr. Robbins retired from his 
executive position with the street railway- 
men’s union in 1941, he was made a lifetime 
member in recognition of his long and 
faithful service. 
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February-Mareh, 1952 


Unemployment appeared to be nearing its peak by the middle of March. 


Registrations for work at Employment Service Offices were declining 


somewhat in the Prairie and Pacific regions but lay-offs in logging 


created further unemployment in Eastern Canada. In some of Ontario's 


consumer goods industries, however, recalls and hirings were reported 


Ninety per cent of Canada’s growing 
number of wage and salary workers were 
actively employed at the beginning of 
March. Producer goods industries were 
working at full or near capacity, defence 
expenditures were providing jobs for 
workers in aircraft, shipbuilding and other 
industries, and resources development, 
though hampered by weather conditions, 
offered employment directly or indirectly 
to many persons. 

The number looking for work, however, 
stood at 7-2 per cent of the labour force 
in Canada at the middle of March. A 
gain of 7,000 in registrations for work 
at Employment Service offices during 
February and a further gain of 6,000 during 
the early part of March, added to the 
heavy number received in November, 
December and January and brought the 
total to 377,000 at March 13. Earlier, at the 
beginning of the month, 36 out of the 178 
local employment areas in Canada were 
reporting a labour surplus amounting to 
15 per cent or more of all wage and 
salary workers. Another 47 areas indicated 
surpluses amounting to from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the wage and salary workers. In 
addition, employment offices reported 
34,000 persons working only a_ period 
work-week and seeking short-time unem- 
ployment insurance claims. 


Although there had been a net gain in 
consumer disposable income during 1951, 
consumer expenditures had not yet picked 
up to any large extent in the first two 
months of 1952. Considerable unemploy- 
ment continued among many consumer 
goods industries, in particular textiles and 
clothing, where 14,000 women and 6,000 
men were registered for employment at the 
beginning of March as well as others who 
were working short-time. However, lay- 
offs in the consumer goods firms during 
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February were not as heavy as in previous 
months and in automobile plants rehiring 
was underway. 

Construction activity during February 
was slack in all regions except British 
Columbia, where a _ slight improvement 
occurred. About 74,000 construction workers 
were registered at National Employment 
Service offices at February 28, consisting 
of 46,700 skilled and semi-skilled and 
27,400 unskilled men. This unemployment 
was mainly seasonal in character, as the 
construction carry-over from 1951 was 
heavy and expenditures on non-residential 
construction were expected to be heavier 
in 1952 than in 1951. 


The logging industry in Eastern Canada 
was moving into the finishing stages of 
an exceptionally good year. Woods 
employment of pulp and paper companies 
in February was about 15 per cent above 
the level of the same month last year. 
The peak in seasonal operations had 
passed, however, and overall employment 
was declining. Logging employment in 
British Columbia, on the other hand, was 
increasing after January closures due to 
snow conditions. Hirings were not suffi- 
cient to absorb all surplus skilled and 
unskilled labour, however, and the industry 
was operating at about 60 per cent of 
capacity. Sawmills in the province were 
fully active except in a few cases where 
high costs or shortages of logs were 
limiting operations. 

Mining employment has been a stable 
element in the labour force during the 
winter months. Expansion in base metal 
mining. has more than offset employment 
losses in coal, gold, and sand and quarrying 
operations. An increase of about 4 per cent 
in total employment has taken place in 
the industry over the year. 


— 


Local areas sensitive to seasonal influ- 
ences in the Atlantic region experienced 
continued declines in employment during 
February. Unemployment increased most 
markedly in northern New Brunswick, as 
indicated by the sharp rise in job applica- 
tions in Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmunds- 
ton and Newcastle local areas. The first 
two areas had 15 per cent or more of their 
wage and salary workers registered for 
employment at the end of February, while 
the last two had 10 to 15 per cent. Chief 
factors influencing the unemployment were 
the lay-offs in pulp cutting and lumbering 
and the closure of the smelt fishing season. 
Substantial labour surpluses persisted in 
St. John’s, Charlottetown, Summerside, 
Inverness, Yarmouth and Moncton. This 
was largely attributed to inactivity of 
construction workers, seamen, loggers, 
fishermen and farmers. 

The more industrialized areas showed a 
slight improvement in employment condi- 
tions during the month. Halifax shipyards 
were willing to hire more skilled help than 
was presently available. Class “A” welders, 
lathe operators, machinists, marine fitters, 
sheet metal workers, radio and radar 
technicians, and marine pipefitters were in 
demand. Defence contracts sustained 
activity in the boot and shoe industry. 
However, some weakness was evident in 
the textile and food processing industries. 

For the region as a whole, applications 
for employment continued to rise during 
the month, under the impetus of slackening 
woods work. Registrations with the 
National Employment Service totalled 
46,800, an increase of 10 per cent. 

Applications for employment in the 
Quebec region increased by about 10 per 
cent during February to total 114,600 at 
the end of the month. The increase in 
unemployment during the month resulted 
mainly from the completion of the exten- 
sive logging cuts. Fourteen of the 43 
centres in the region indicated labour 
surpluses of 15 per cent or more of the 
wage and salary workers at the end of the 
month and 16 indicated surpluses of 10 to 
15 per cent. 

Heavy industry and capital goods indus- 
try continued active during February. 
Shipbuilding employment was high, as was 
employment in the pulp and paper industry. 
However, textiles and many other con- 
sumer goods industries showed little 
improvement in employment levels. No 
improvement took place in primary textiles 
during the month in Drummondville, 
Quebec, Montreal or Three Rivers. The 


apparel and other finished products indus- 
try, however, showed a higher employment 
level, particularly in Montreal. Employ- 
ment increased in the shoe and leather 
industries during February. 


In the Ontario region job applications 
showed little change during February, with 
111,800 on file at the end of the month 
as compared to 110,500 for the end of 
January. Out of the 61 areas in the region, 
six showed registrations for employment 
amounting to 15 per cent or more of the 
wage and salary workers and 16 from 10 
to 15 per cent. 

There were scattered signs of improving 
employment conditions in manufacturing 
industries producing for consumer markets 
and in some capital goods industries. 
Recalls and hirings or early possibilities of 
hirings were reported in the automobile, 
clothing, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, and machinery industries. Brant- 
ford, Chatham, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Leamington, London, Niagara 
Falls, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sarnia, 
Welland sand Windsor showed little in- 
crease or a minor decline in applications 
during the month. 

Loggers from Northern Ontario were 
registering for employment as the cutting 
season was completed. As a result, unem- 
ployment increased in Sturgeon Falls and 
other northern areas. 

Increased shipbuilding activity and a 
pick-up in other manufacturing brought 
about an increase in employment in 
Collingwood, Kingston and Midland. 
Sustained logging, mining, pulp and paper 
activities, mineral products output and 
industrial construction provided a favour- 
able employment situation in Kapuskasing, 
Kirkland Lake, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Timmins. 

The employment situation in the Prairie 
region showed a slight improvement by 
the end of February. During the last two 
weeks of the month, applications were 
falling off among skilled construction 
workers, clothing workers and sales clerks. 
Farmers were hiring help early to harvest 
the remainder of last year’s crop and to 
avoid possible labour shortages as the 
season advanced. Registrations throughout 
the region totalled 48,300 at February 28, 
as compared to 47,900 at the end of 
January. No area showed 15 per cent of 
their wage and salary workers unemployed 
and there were only two with 10 to 15 per 
cent unemployed. 

Labour surpluses increased slightly in 
Estevan and Lethbridge as the result of 
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slackening in coal mining and in Port snow and frost conditions in the interior 


Arthur and Fort William because of the 
completion of pulp cutting. 

New construction has been particularly 
active in Alberta. Preliminary estimates 
for 1951 show that, in relation to the 
labour force, the value of new construction 
in Alberta exceeded that of any other 
province. Employment gains in non- 
agricultural industry amount to 6 per cent 
in 1951 compared with the national average 
of.less than 2 per cent. During the same 
period construction employment in the 
province increased by 11 per cent. 

This year the amount of construction 
work in Alberta is expected to be substan- 
tially greater, notwithstanding the decline 
in house building. The demand for con- 
struction labour is expected to be particu- 
larly strong in the Edmonton area. A 
recent survey reveals that work valued at 
$99 million is scheduled. for this season in 
that area. About 9,000 additional workers 
will be required to complete this volume 
of work; but, since not all of the projects 
will require their full crews at the same 
time, this total may, in practice, be reduced 
by about 2,000. Nevertheless, a potential 
demand for 7,000 skilled and unskilled 
consiruction workers over and above those 
now employed will strain the manpower 
resources of the area. 

Favourable conditions in the Pacific 
region were causing an early upswing in 
agriculture, construction and _ forestry 
activity. Job applications dropped by some 
8,000 during the month to total 49,400 at 
February 28. Substantial surpluses still 
existed in most logging centres, with eight 
centres in the region reporting 15 per cent 
or more of the wage and salary workers 
registered for work. Logging in coastal 
areas was gradually approaching normal but 


mainland were expected to continue to 
hamper activity for some time. 

The early decline in unemployment is 
an indication of the strong underlying 
demand for labour, especially loggers, 
miners and construction workers. A heavy 
potential demand for loggers exists, not 
only as a result of the depleted stocks of 
saw-logs caused by the drought of last 
summer, but also because of the additional 
forest firms that will expand operations 
when weather permits. It is estimated that 
the addition of more than 3,000 loggers 
will be necessary to supply the six new 
pulp and plywood plants established since 
the beginning of last year. An equal 
number probably will be required for the 
forest industries that are now under con- 
struction or in the planning stage. 

The value of investment in all types of 
new construction, which was up 10 per cent 
last year, is expected to continue at the 
same level during 1952. At the end of the 
month substantial numbers of men were 
being sent from Vancouver to the Kitimat 
hydro project south of Prince Rupert. 
There was already some evidence of a 
shortage of heavy duty mechanics and 
hard rock miners. On the other hand, the 
publicity that has been given to the larger 
projects has attracted a great many workers 
and caused an increase in labour surpluses 
at some points. This was true at Prince 
George, headquarters of the eastern end of 
the Kitimat project, where snow and the 
lack of camp accommodation were limiting 
the intake of construction crews. In the 
Nelson and Trail areas, employment on the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
hydro expansion was slowly increasing and 
initial preparations are being made for the 
construction of the $65 million Celgar 
Development Co. forest project. 


Number of Live Applications at Employment Service Offices as a Per Cent of 
Wage and Salary Workers 


Live Applications 
February 28, 1952 


Atlantic ...... 46,810 bis 
Quebec ....... 114,569 10. 
Ontariomes. 2. 111,796 i 
Prairies: ok 48,324 8 
‘Paciticwmctncs: 49,442 13 

Canada ..... 370,941 9 
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% of Wage and Live Applications % of Wage and 
Salary Workers 


February 28, 1951 Salary Workers 


45,201 11.3 
92,509 8.4 
63,389 4.5 
50,761 8.7 
44 837 13.2 
296,697 Veage 


orking Conditions _ 


Metal Mining Industry, October, 1951 


Wage rates in Canadian metal mining industry showed a marked increase 


during 1951, rising by 16 per cent. While 48-hour work week was still 


predominant, a growing number of workers were enjoying shorter hours 


Wage rates in the Canadian metal 
mining industry showed a marked increase 
during 1951, having risen by 16 per cent 
according to the annual survey of wages 
and working conditions covering the pay 
period ending in October, 1951. While the 
48-hour week was still predominant, workers 
in a growing number of mines were 
enjoying a shorter week of 44 or 40 hours. 


The following analysis of 111 establish- 
ments employing some 46,000 workers gives 
details on these items as well as factual 
information respecting overtime premium 
payments, vacation policies, and other con- 
ditions of work in the metal mining 
industry. 

The metal mining industry, whose wages 
and working conditions are surveyed in this 
article, has been developing at a rapid pace 
in recent years. In 1950, the production of 
the metal mines was valued at $621 
million. This figure, an increase of $133 
million over 1948, is the result of expanded 
production in some mines, new operations, 
and the entry into confederation of New- 
foundland in 1949. 


Labour Organization 


Unions with membership in Canada’s 
metal mining industry include five inter- 
national unions and three national unions. 
There are also a number of local unions 
directly chartered by the central congresses 
and a few independent local unions. 

At the beginning of 1951, 22,700 metal 
miners were members of 37 trade union 
locals. The majority of these belonged to 
locals of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (independent). 
Two other unions, the Porcupine Mine 
Workers’ Union (CCL) and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CCL-CIO) have 
been making significant membership gains 
among metal miners. 

Fifty-two collective agreements were in 
force in the industry at the start of 1951; 
these covered more than 26,000 workers. 
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Each year the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour 
conducts a Survey of some 16,000 indus- 
trial establishments requesting informa- 
tion on wages and working conditions. 
The data on wages are collected on an 
occupational basis; employers are asked 
to indicate the wage rates (or average 
straight-time earnings when piece-work is 
involved) for the principal jobs in each 
particular industry. Information on 
working conditions, principal'y hours of 
work, overtime policy, vacations with 
pay, and statutory holidays, is requested 
as it applies to the particular establish- 
ment. In the 1951 Survey the questions 
were expanded to include such fringe 
items as severance pay, minimum call 
pay, job training, and industrial safety 
measures. 

This article is the second of the series 
based on results of the 1951 Survey. 
Succeeding issues of the Gazette will 


contain similar articles on other indus- 
tries. 


Twenty-three contracts negotiated by 
various mines and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
applied to more than 14,000 workers. Con- 
tracts negotiated by the Porcupine Mine 
Workers Union and the United Steel- 
workers of America covered more than 
3,000 workers for each union. No other 
single union has contracts in the industry 
covering more than 1,000 employees. 


Wage Rates 


Average hourly wage rates in the metal 
mining industry rose by 16:3 per cent 
during the year ending October 1, 1951. 
This was considerably greater than the 
increase of 6-2 per cent which occurred 
during the previous 12-month period. 
Indexes for October, 1950, and October, 
1951, in terms of 1939 wage-rate levels as 
100, were 192-0 and 223-2 respectively. 

Average basic time rates, average 
straight-time incentive earnings and pre- 
dominant ranges of rates and earnings are 
listed in Table I for 11 underground 
occupations in the metal mining industry. 
Time rates only are shown for the other 
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TABLE I.—PRELIMINARY AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 
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1 Basic Rates Plus Incentive Bonus. 
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TABLE I.—_PRELIMINARY AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 


i 
—————————————————————————— oo. 


Basic Rates Straight Time Earnings! 


Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
wage rate rates earnings earnings 
per hour per hour per hour per hour 
$ $ $ $ 
Underground—Concluded 
Trackman 
Re AIAG EA Ghia v eakctes dal ov orate iasertaaaave ashe ane a ice: 0 [eins ToS) ees 2. bee bas iy: EERE eae 
LA G1 Oye li 47 iach OR EOSE Bods Oe ae 1.09 .90—1.25 Tay 1.09—1.22 
Ontarigmeenes otecsst ise cbideltelceisc. elles 1.31 1.07—1.66 1.50 1.30—1.66 
British WOlUM bia owe ctas beincialeicles «10 alec 1.36 1.19—1.52 VASiei seein eae eroete 
Surface and Mill* 
Blacksmith 
Carin arereeine ese oto teleie tan atic parerare «(a afths [eS fe ee ee. [onsite eer es [oe dss cclelecoas 
SD eCiea nie ofa ticles armless, sre sige orarera\ ear 1.20 NSO = 132 te ae ee. Sal meinen. Solaire 
Oita bone Sean eOn hr nnn oer. aero prCn: 1.36 ibd DCS nee 8 Seer Se camende. 4 
MATICiAl COLUM OIE. onesie hielcsteis ales sits eens 1.53 LS TE GE Sel ee errr ee rea Ince oly writs 
Carpenter 
Giana ae Nee rece de ete tae cieasie cago Te ee ee ed ei or ee ed communion Jone 
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Millman’ 
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(Bit Grinder, Bit Sharpener) 
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2 Not on Incentive Bonus. } 
3 Includes Filter Operator (Filterman), Grinding-Mill Operator (Ball-Mill Operator; Rod-Mill 
Operator; Tube Man) and Solution Man. 
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8 surface and mill occupations as the 
workers employed in these trades do not 
generally receive incentive bonuses. 

Of the underground occupations covered 
in this analysis, timbermen received the 
highest basic rate, $1.41 per hour, and 
miner’s helpers the lowest, $1.07. There 
was a moderate variation in wage rates 
between regions for similar work with the 
greatest differential ‘applying to chute 
blasters, who received an average of $1.09 
per hour in Quebee and $1.54 in British 
Columbia. Most of the ‘mderground 
employees received an incentive bonus in 
addition to their basic rates which increased 
their average hourly earnings by varying 
amounts. For the nation as a whole, 
timbermen received the highest straight- 
time earnings, $1.79 an hour. This com- 
pares with a basic rate of $141. In 
British Columbia, workers in this occupa- 
tion averaged $2.10 per hour. 

There was a marked increase in time 
rates for underground workers between 1950 
and 1951, ranging from 8 cents an hour 
for miner’s helpers to 20 cents for timber- 
men, and muckers and trammers. Region- 
ally, increases were highest in Ontario and 
British Columbia. 

For surface and mill workers, average 
wage rates for the nation as a whole 
ranged from $1.18 per hour for labourers 
and millmen to $1.51 for electricians. The 
widest variation between regions was for 
carpenters, who received an average of 
$1.13 an hour in Quebec and $1.54 in 
British Columbia. On the average, crusher- 
men received the smallest increase in wage 
rates over 1950, 12 cents an hour, and 
electricians the largest, 22 cents per hour. 
In most cases, occupational wage rates 
were lowest in Quebec and highest in 
British Columbia. 


Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week (Table II) — 
In 1951, the 48-hour normal work week 
was the most common schedule reported 
by Canadian metal mines. However, a 
tendency toward a shorter work week was 
noted in 1950 and continued in 1951. In 
1950, there was a decided increase in the 
proportion of workers on a 44-hour week; 
the major change in 1951 was a shift, by 
plants employing virtually all of these 
workers, from a 44- to a 40-hour schedule. 
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TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 
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, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 


) Includes Newfoundland 
(2) These establishments reported a 5-day week 


- 
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The percentage of male workers accord- 
ing to the predominant weekly schedules 
reported in the last three surveys is as 
follows:— 


1949 1950 1951 


Work Week % % % 
AQTHOUTS aerate cress 4,8 -7.1 29.5 
AS OUTS Ses Tanaris bias es y RHE Merial 
AS OUTS ae tows os Oe 88.0 58.3 60.4 


In all cases where the 40-hour week was 
in effect, the mines were operating on a 
five-day week schedule. These mines 
employed more than 13,000 workers, about 
three-quarters of whom were in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. The mines on a 44-hour 
week were almost all in British Columbia, 
which was the only region where the 
48-hour week was not the predominant 
arrangement. 


Overtime Payment.—In all mines which 
reported some policy for overtime work, 
time and one-half was the most common 
rate after standard daily or weekly hours. 
However, 29 establishments employing 4,070 
persons either did not supply any informa- 
tion on this topic or indicated that they 
had no specific policy covering payment 
for work after regular hours. 

During the last complete ‘week in 
September, 1951, more than 45,000 over- 
time hours were worked in Canadian 
metal mines. This would mean an aver- 
age of about an hour of overtime for each 
employee covered in this analysis. 


Vacations with Pay (Table III) —Few 
changes in vacation policy have occurred 
in this industry since 1949. There was, 
however, some increase in the proportion 
of workers who could become eligible for 
a maximum vacation of three weeks, from 
32 per cent of the total in 1949 to 39 per 
cent in 1951. 

All but one of the mines covered in this 
survey reported information on vacations 
with pay. An initial vacation of one week 
was reported by 100 mines employing 95 
per cent of the workers, while eight mines, 
accounting for three per cent, reported two 
weeks; in most cases these vacations were 
granted after a year of employment. Of 
the workers who received one week initi- 
ally, most were in mines which increased 
the vacation period after a longer term 
of | employment. Seventy-four mines 
employing 84 per cent of the total workers 
increased the vacation period from one to 
two weeks, usually after five years’ employ- 
ment; nine of these, employing 39 per 
cent, increased employees’ vacations to 
three weeks after 15 to 25 years’ service. 
Twenty-six per cent of the workers in 


‘ 


Quebec, 41 per cent in Ontario, 30 per cent 
in British Columbia and 55 per cent in the 
other regions could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of three weeks. 

Six mines, employing 3,735 workers, 
reported a practice of ceasing operations 
while their employees took holidays; five 
of these shut down in the winter season. 


Statutory Holidays (Table IV)—The 
number of paid statutory holidays enjoyed 
by Canadian metal miners is showing an 
increase. In 1949, 40 per cent of the 
employees in this industry were entitled to 
four or more holidays with pay; by 1951, 
this proportion had risen to 72 per cent. 

A percentage distribution of workers in 
metal mining according to the number of 
statutory holidays paid for, even though 
not worked, is shown below :— 


Percentage 

of Employees 
Number of 1949 1950 1951 

Paid Holidays % Jo % 

IN Gri eet ion Gh oye. BOA 24.55) 18-6 
tm CON. Seen oie. os Sage lOro 9.0 
a tO Gis oo SNe Sart 40.1" 63.65" Gor 
More tham 6...2...- — 1.4 aw 
No information...... f3 2 —_ 
Motalk ancien Su 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In 1951, the largest group of workers, 

31 per cent, was paid for six statutory 
holidays; 28 per cent were paid for four 
days. ; 
There was some variation between the 
regions. In Quebec, three or four holidays 
were paid for in seven mines employing 
45 per cent of the workers in the prov- 
ince; however, 18 mines, also with 45 per 
cent of the workers, did not pay for any 
of the holidays which they observed. In 
Ontario, four to six holidays were paid for 
in 30 mines employing about nine-tenths 
of the workers while 20 mines employing 
virtually all the rest of the workers 
reported having no paid holidays. Nine 
mines in British Columbia having one-half 
the total employees in that province paid 
for six holidays. 


Shift Differentials —A bout 16,000 
workers were reported in the afternoon and 
night shifts. About half those on the 
afternoon shift received a differential of 
either three or four cents per,hour. Some 
36 per cent of the 7,000 night shift workers 
were in mines which paid a four- to eight- 
cent-per-hour differential. 


Special Wage Clauses.—Wages were 
adjusted in relation to changes in the 
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official cost-of-living index in 22 mining 
establishments employing 19 per cent of 
the total workers in the industry. 

Severance pay was reported by nine 
mines employing eight per cent of the 
workers. Some mines reported a specified 
amount paid to the employee on termina- 
tion of his employment; others paid a 
percentage of earnings, in some instances 
based on length of service. Such pay was 
additional to any accumulated earned vaca- 
tion credits. 


Minimum Call-in Pay 
(Outside Regular Hours) 


Extent of 
Guaranteed Pay Mines 

DM TOUIS «ccs otn ce ceiatare oeietere abate 4 
OMDOUTSS «aicmtadeceiciee ee 9 
APA OULS eto at an cctncclaniertoe 53 
RE PDOULS. sae cb at eee — 
Other” Hours. eee ace 3 
INOMPousrantee,«j¢ lee ce. aoe 31 
No information........... 11 

111 


Pensions and Welfare Schemes.—In 
the metal mining industry, 24 establish- 
ments employing 22,000 workers reported 
having pension plans. Health and welfare 
insurance schemes were reported by 79 
mines employing 36,605 workers. 


Job Training.—A number of metal 
mines reported that at the time of the 
survey they were operating organized 
training programs. Ten mines employing 
8,304 workers were giving classroom in- 
struction or on-the-job training in skilled 
or semi-skilled trades. The number of 
workers actually receiving instruction at 
the survey date was 168. Seven mines 
employing 3,326 workers gave supervisory 
training, with 162 of the employees being 
under instruction at the survey date. 
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Provision for minimum call-in pay and 
reporting pay was common in the metal 
mining industry. 

In the first case, a minimum number of 
hours’ pay is guaranteed to any worker 
who may be called in to work outside 
his regular schedule. In the second case, 
a minimum number of hours’ pay is 
guaranteed to any worker who reports for 
his usual shift only to find that no work 
is available. In either case, four hours’ 
pay was the predominant guarantee. 
Detailed information on these two items is 
shown below:— 


Minimum Reporting Pay 
(Regular Hours) 


Workers Mines Workers 
3,056 9 4,243 
10,965 — —_— 
22,952 28 20,459 
— 6 908 
846 2 211 
4,762 57 16,800 
1,977 9 1,937 
44,558 111 44,558 


Industrial Safety.—Various facilities for 
the prevention and treatment of indus- 
trial accidents were reported by 100 mines 
employing 43,626 workers. The types of 
such facilities available to these employees 
and the percentage of employees covered 
by each are as follows:— 


Percentage of 


Total Number 
Covered 
Worker-supervisory safety 

COMMItLEES < wont 39 
Safety engineers.......... 81 
Employees trained in first 

BIg Se Pore hcg ete eee 95 
Recurring medical examin- 

Chulesal: en cemietarss pets Genes 79 
Full-time nurse........... 36 
Full-time or part-time 

doctorates eee ies 41 


Prices and the Cost of Living 


Index Has Been Revised, Renamed; 


Now Called “Consumer Price Index’ 


Publication of new index, replacing one in use since 1940, will begin 
this summer. Calendar year 1949 has been selected as new base period; 
index for that year to be 100. Main features of new index explained 


During the latter half of 1951, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics held 
numerous meetings with groups and organ- 
izations to explain and discuss the plans 
for the revised index, which is to be 
renamed more accurately the Consumer 
Price Index. The groups and organiza- 
tions included not only a wide variety of 
interests but also competent technical 
opinion. They represented consumers, 
labour, management, farmers, and profes- 
sional economists. 

In addition, it has been possible to 
discuss the most up-to-date techniques for 
constructing consumer price indexes with 
experts of several countries which have 
highly developed statistical organizations. 
During the course of these discussions it 
was decided to use 1949 as a base period 
and work resulting from this decision will 
require several months to complete. There- 
fore, publication will not commence before 
the summer of 1952, at which time a 
comprehensive explanation of the index will 
be issued. 


The following statement outlines briefly 
some of the main features of the new index. 


Purpose and Title 


The main purpose of the revision has 
been to bring up-to-date the list of items 
and quantities included in the index budget 
and to place the series on a post-war base. 
Thus there will be no change in the funda- 
mental purpose of the index, which is to 
measure changes in the prices which the 
consumer pays for goods and services. 

While the title “Cost-of-Living Index” 
has historically been used to describe 
indexes which serve this purpose, it has 
proved confusing and will therefore be 
changed to “Consumer Price Index”. This 
change in title is one which is being 
adopted widely in other countries and is 
made to clarify the real purpose of the 
index. That is: to measure changes in 
prices of a representative basket of goods 
and services. 


Base Period 


The post-war period selected as the base 
for the new index is the calendar year 1949 
and the index for that year will be 100. 
Since prices were higher in 1949 than they 
were in the period 1935-39, which is the 
base of the present index and which now 
equals 100, the new index numbers will be 
lower, of course, than if they were on the 
1935-39 base. This does not mean that 
prices have risen less; the percentage 
change in the price level shown by the new 
index would be the same from month to 
month whichever base is used. 


The Index Budget 


In determining the items to be included 
in the budget it was first necessary to 
decide what families should be selected 
from the nation-wide sample of household 
expenditures collected for the year ending 
September, 1948, and supplemented by four 
food surveys in October, 1948, and March, 
June and September, 1949. The new index 
has been designed to reflect the experience 
of families located in 27 cities, each having 
more than 30,000 population. They ranged 
in size from two adults to two adults with 
four children and the annual incomes of 
these households during the survey year 
ranged from $1,650 to $4,050, with the 
majority of incomes between $2,000 and 
$3,000. 

The income and size limitations were 
selected to obtain a wide coverage within 
which expenditure patterns could’ be 
adequately represented by the same price 
index. The families have not been 
restricted to those with wage-earner heads. 
Actual tests showed that expenditure 
patterns of households with wage-earner 
heads were almost identical with those of 
other urban families within the same size 
and income ranges. This is not surprising 
when it is considered that wage-earners and 
non-wage-earners are found living on the 
same streets, buying in the same stores, 
and generally living in the same manner. 
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{t was thus possible to include families 
with all types of income, without making 
the index less representative of wage- 
earners. 
Although there have been considerable 
changes between pre-war and _ post-war 
purchasing habits, the general pattern of 
spending has altered surprisingly little. 
Changes in the classification of items to 
give more useful group indexes prevent 


exact comparison of the old and new index 
patterns, but the degree of similarity can 
be judged from the following summary 
table. The new Household Operation group 
compares roughly with a combination of 
the two series for Fuel and Light and Home 
Furnishings and Services. Likewise, the 
new Other Commodities and Services group 
contains many of the items listed in the 
present index under Miscellaneous. 


Group Base Weights Of New And Old Indexes 


Budget Group 


HOGS fs oat n wdc CaP oe aoe 


Clothing 
Shelter 
Household Operation 


(Hoel and slaight sey. tae. seca. Satan 
(Home Furnishings and Services....... 
Other Commodities and Services.......... 


Miscellaneous 


Final decisions remain to be made on 
a few items in the new budget; but in 
general the changes to be made can now 
be stated. In total the new index will 
be calculated from prices of approximately 
225 items as compared with the present 
list of 160. Additions to foods will include 
a considerable number of fresh fruits and 
vegetables; and items of children’s wear 
will be added to the clothing index. In 
addition to rents, it is planned to price 
the principal home-ownership costs if 
certain technical difficulties can be over- 
come. Fuel oil will be added and the list 
of household equipment and services has 
been expanded. The Other Commodities 
and Services index will include a number 
of additional items, in particular, a wider 
representation for transportation and 


New Index Old Index 
per cent per cent 

So eee toe 32 31 
Sa SRI 11 12 
eater dirty. en eeeaa> 15 19 

w Welatidie oh b.e ener 17 

cae eae eae 6) 

2 AEN «3 see 9) 15 

> Re ne 25 

«wane dees ata» sheds 23 
ats Sea tayMaus Sie ore 100 100 


recreation. Life insurance premiums will 
be dropped because they include a large 
element of savings, while the other major 
element, risk, is related to future rather 
than current purchasing power measure- 
ments. 


Joint Publication of the Old and 
New Series 

The substitution of any new statistical 
series for an old one almost invariably 
leads to some confusion. Cost-of-Living 
or Consumer Price Indexes are used for 
numerous purposes, including the adjust- 
ment of wages. It seems advisable, 
therefore, to make available for some 
months both the old series and the new. 
However, it is not the intention to con- 
tinue the old series after the end of: 1952. 


U.S. Plans Revision of Consumers’ Price Index 


Publication of the revised United States 
Consumers’ Price Index is expected to 
begin early next year. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics plans to publish 
the present index throughout 1952. 

Some changes in the city indexes to be 
published will be made when the revised 


. Index is taken into use, according to 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. 


“The revised Consumers’ Price Index,” 
Commissioner Clague has announced, “will 
be based on a sample of 45 to 50 cities 
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of all sizes. Thus, in addition to the large 
cities heretofore included, medium-sized 
and small cities, ranging down to 2,500 
population, will be represented. Thus, the 
index for the first time will measure the 
effect of price changes on the living costs 
of all urban wage-earners. 

“Besides the addition of small and 
medium-sized cities,’ the Commissioner 
continued, “the new index will contain 
nearly 40 per cent more items and will 
incorporate many other improvements made 
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possible by the development of statistical 
techniques over the past decade.” 

The United States Wholesale Price Index 
has already been modernized and expanded. 
This is the index which reflects advances 
and declines in prices of materials sold in 
large lots at primary markets. 

The revised index, according to Commis- 
sioner Clague, will cover prices of more 


than 1,900 separate specifications of com- 
modities. The old index was based on 
900 commodities. 

The new index will be based on the 
average price from 1947-49 as equalling 
100, instead of on the yéar 1926 as 
equalling 100. The weighing of the various 
prices used—their relative importance to 
the whole—has also been changed. 


Great Britain Will Modify Cost-of-Living Index 


The structure of Britain’s cost-of-living 
index is to be modified. The change was 
announced March 7 in a White Paper 
presented to Parliament by the Cost-of- 
Living Advisory Committee. 

The main change will be in the weighing 
of the items included in the _ index. 


Heretofore, calculations have been based 
on the pattern of consumption during 
1937-38, the last time a full-scale inquiry 
into family expenditure was made. In the 
revised index, items will be weighed 
according to the estimated spending habits 
of 1950. 


Cost-of-Living Index, March 1, 1952 


Marking the third decline in the last 
four months, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index registered a 
further decrease of 0-9 per cent—1-7 
points—from 190-8 to 189-1 between 
February 1 and March 1. The drop 
placed the index at its lowest level since 
September, 1951. 

A sharp drop in the food index from 
248-1 to 241-7 was mainly responsible for 
the latest decrease. Meats were substan- 
tially lower, with beef cuts averaging down 
more than five cents per pound, fresh pork 
three cents, and bacon nearly five cents. 
Eggs showed a further seasonal decrease, 
while cabbage and orange prices were also 
slightly lower. Among other foods, a few 
slight decreases were recorded. 

The clothing index declined from 213-0 
to 211-2, mainly as a result of lower prices 
for both men’s and women’s top coats and 
men’s suits. 

An increase from 200-1 to 200-8 for home 
furnishings and services reflected slightly 
higher prices for items of furniture, floor 
coverings, dishes and hardware, along with 
an increase in telephone rates in Eastern 
Canada. Decreases were recorded for 
textile furnishings and cleaning supplies. 

The fuel and light index rose from 
151-3 to 152-5 after increases in domestic 
bituminous coal. 

In the miscellaneous index, small advances 
in items of health, personal care and 
recreation overbalanced slight decreases in 
automobile tires and soap; the index for 
this series increased from 146-5 to 146-9. 

The rent index advanced from 144-8 to 
146-3 since last November, when rents were 
last. surveyed. 
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From August, 1939, to March, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index has 
been 87:6. 


City Cost-of Living Indexes, February, 1952 

Cost-of-living indexes for eight of the 
nine regional centres moved down between 
January 2 and February 1 mainly as a 
result of declines in food prices. Clothing 
and home furnishings and services were 
also lower at most centres. 

Decreases in foods were concentrated 
mainly in meats, notably beef and pork, 
and in eggs. These outweighed higher 


prices in dairy product items and vege- 


tables, except at Winnipeg and Saskatoon. 
The composite index for Saskatoon, as a 
result, registered the only increase, advanc- 
ing 0-1 point to 187-1 between January 2 
and February 1. 

Clothing declines resulted largely from 
lower quotations for nylon hosiery and 
woollen apparel. Lower prices for wool 
blankets, certain furniture items and 
cleaning supplies mainly accounted for the 
declines in home furnishings and services. 
With the exception of higher prices for 
coal at Saint John and electricity at 
Vancouver, fuel and light indexes were 
unchanged. Higher costs, mainly in the 
health section, contributed to slightly 
increased indexes in the miscellaneous 
items group. Rents, which were not 
surveyed in February, remained nominally 
unchanged. 

Composite city index decreases between 


January 2 and February 1 were as follows: © 


Halifax, 1-1 point to 178-2; Toronto, 1-1 
to 186-0; Vancouver, 1-1 to 192-5; Mont- 


real 1-0 to 197-1; Saint John, 0°5 to 187-5; 
Winnipeg, 0°3 to 183-4; St. John’s, 0-2 to 
103-7*; and Edmonton, 0:2 to 183-2. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1952 


For the seventh month in a row, whole- 
sale prices declined in February, dropping 
below the preceding year’s level for the 
first time in more than two years. 

At the February level, general wholesale 
prices were about five per cent under the 
July, 1951, peak. 

The general index number of wholesale 
prices, on the base 1935-39=100, stood at 
232-6 in February, as compared with 236-8 
in the preceding month, the top figure of 
244-2 in July, and 238-5 in February last year. 

The index for Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets also moved 
downward to 251-2 from 263-1 in January 
and 262-5 a year earlier. 


*Index on the base June, 1951=100. 


Largest declines from February, 1951, 
occurred among animal products and 
textiles, the former dropping 10-1 per cent; 
the latter by 17-2 per cent. Vegetable 
products were slightly lower as a whole 
but there were advances in wood products, 
iron products, non-ferrous metals, non- 
metallic minerals and chemical products. 

The index number for animal products 
was 264-8, as against 294-5 in February 
last year; textile products, 260-4 (314-6); 
vegetable products, 218-2 (219-0); wood 
products, 294-1 (286-5) ; iron products, 218-1 
(201-4); non-ferrous metals, 179-7 (175-5); 
non-metallic minerals, 174-2 (168-3); and 
chemical products, 187-3 (183-1). 

The February index number for general 
building materials moved up to 289-6 from 
289-3 in January and 287.4 a year ago, 
while that for residential building materials 
was 287-9, unchanged from January but 
above last year’s February index of 274-9. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February, 1952” 


Strike idleness declined during February 
from the high figure of the previous month, 
in spite of an increase in the number of 
existing stoppages and in the number of 
workers involved. More than 60 per cent 
of the time loss was caused by three 
disputes, namely: motor vehicle factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; textile factory 
workers at Granby, P.Q.; and metal factory 
workers at Weston, Ont. The demand for 
increased wages and related causes was the 
central issue in 16 of the 22 stoppages in 
existence during the month. Three arose 
over dismissal or suspension of workers and 
three over other causes affecting working 
conditions. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1952, 
show 22 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 13,048 workers, with a time loss 
of 47,603 man-working days, as compared 
with 15 strikes and lockouts in January, 
1952, with 5,749 workers involved and a 
loss of 75,220 days. In February, 1951, 
there were 20 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 4,944 workers, with a time loss of 
20,103 days. 

For the first two months. of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 27 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 18,137 workers, and a 
time loss of 122,823 man-working days. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


For the same period in 1951 there were 
34 strikes and lockouts, with 11,015 workers 
involved and a loss of 37,091 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February, 1952, was 0-05 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0:08 per cent in January, 
1952; 0-02 per cent in February, 1951; 
0-07 per cent for the first two months of 
1952; and 0-02 per cent for the first two 
months of 1951. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- , 
ence in February, 1952, three were settled 
in favour of the workers, three in favour 
of the employers, two were compromise 
settlements, and five were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month nine 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termi- 
nated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
which are still in progress are: compositors, 
ete., at Winnipeg, Man., which began on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont.* and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; and jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 1951. 
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. Labour 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as _to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazettE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour GazertTe for April, 1952, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned, or from the International 
Office “Year Book of Labour 


Statistics’. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in December, 1951, was 73 and eight 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 81 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress that month, 12,300 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 40,000 working 
days caused. 


Of the 73 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, five, 
directly involving 400 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages and 25, 
directly involving 3,200 workers, on other 
wage questions; 14, directly involving 1,200 
‘workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 26, directly involving 2,600 workers, 


on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; two, directly involving 1,400 
workers, on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple; and one, directly involving 200 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 


For 1951, preliminary figures show a 
total of 1,719 work stoppages beginning 
in the year, 379,000 workers directly and 
indirectly involved in all stoppages in 
progress during the year and a time loss of 
1,692,000 working days. 

Comparable figures for 1950 are, 1,339 
stoppages, 303,000 workers with a time loss 
of 1,389,000 days. 


New Zealand 


For the third quarter of 1951, figures 
show 27 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 15,929 workers and causing a 
time loss of 988,799 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1952, 
show 400 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 190,000 workers. were 
involved. The time loss for all stoppages 
in progress during the month was 1,250,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for 
December 1951 are: 200 work stoppages 
involving 55,000 workers and a time loss 
of 900,000 days. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents 


in Canada, 1951 


Industrial fatalities in Canada in 1951 totalled 1,403, an increase 
of 126 over the 1950 figure of 1,277. Accidents, both fatal and non- 
fatal, increased by 39,520 from 415,170 in 1950 to 454,690 in 1951 


During the calendar vear 1951, indus- 
trial fatalities in Canada totalled. 1,403, 
an increase of 126 over the 1950 figure of 
1,277. Included in the final figure for 1950 
are 37 deaths not previously reported. 
Accidents, both fatal and non-fatal, as 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 415,170 
in 1950 to 454,690 in 1951. 


*See Tables H-1 to H-5. 
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The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also in- 
cluded ‘are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of industrial 
fatalities appear quarterly in the LABour 
GAZETTE. 

Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Press reports are used to supple- 
ment these data, but accidents reported in 
the press are included only after careful 
enquiry to avoid duplication. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. Similarly, a small number 
of traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial fatalities may be omitted from our 
records because of lack of information given 
in press reports. 


Seventeen industrial accidents which 
caused the death of three or more persons 
in each case were reported to the Depart- 
ment during 1951. On February 7, two 
separate accidents resulted in multiple 
deaths. At St. Paul L’Ermite, Que., five 
munitions workers were killed when a large 
shell being filled exploded; an_ aircraft 
crash at Calmar, Alta., cost the lives of 
the pilot, a foundry manager and a sales- 
man employed by a wholesale hardware 
firm. Four employees of a cartage firm 
were killed at Winnipeg, Man. on 
February 20, when the truck in which they 
were riding was struck by a train. On 
March 2, at Shakespeare, Ont., two em- 
ployees of the Department of Highways 
and a truck driver were killed when the 
truck crashed through a group of road- 
workers and then struck another vehicle. 
Three crew members of a tugboat perished 
in Saint John harbour, New Brunswick, on 
March 20, following a collision between the 
tugboat and a freighter. 


On May 6, three trainmen were killed 
near Spuzzam, B.C., when an engine and 
fourteen cars jumped the track. Three 
firemen of the Peterborough Fire Depart- 
ment died May 19 when they were trapped 
and burned while fighting a fire. In this 
accident a fourth man lost his life but, as 
he was working voluntarily, his death was 
not a result of his normal employment and 
is therefore not included in the statistics 
of industrial fatalities. On May 24, six 
railway employees were killed in a head-on 
collision between a freight train and a 
ballast train near Parent, Que. 

On July 20, two farmers and a garage 
owner were killed in a level crossing 
accident near Beeton, Ont. The three 
men were returning from a nearby town, 
where the farmers had been delivering 
produce and the garage owner picking up 


spare parts for his garage. Seven crew 
members of a commercial aircraft operating 
on the Korean airlift lost their lives when 
their plane disappeared July 21, shortly 
after leaving Vancouver, B.C., an a flight 
to Anchorage, Alaska. On August 15, three 
loggers were drowned in the Manicouagan 
River, Que., when the engine of their boat 
stopped and the boat capsized. A level 
crossing collision of a heavily-laden truck 
and a train near Chatham, Ont., on 
September 17, resulted in the deaths of the 
truck driver, fireman and engineer. Seven 
men, five of whom were employed by a 
mining company and two by an air service 
firm, were killed on September 19 when 
their aircraft crashed in landing at South 
Pond, Nfld. 


Twenty-one persons, eighteen of whom 
were employees of a large construction 
firm and three of the Queen Charlotte 
Airlines were killed October 17 when the 
aircraft in which they were travelling 
crashed into Mount Benson near Nanaimo, 
B.C. On October 24, three workers 
employed by a wood dealer were drowned 
when their canoe struck a log and tipped 
over in the Patagaffe River, near Val 
Paradis, Que. Three trainmen lost their 
lives on November 14 in a head-on colli- 
sion between two trains at Severn Bridge, 
Ont. A highway accident at St. Jérdme, 
Que., on November 23 resulted in the 
deaths of five construction workers; the 
truck in which these men were riding to 
work skidded on the icy road and plunged 
into a ravine. 


Fatalities by Causes.—Classification of 
accidents according to cause (Table H-2) 
indicates that the largest number, 513, came 
under the category of “moving trains, 
vehicles, etc.” Automobiles and other 
power vehicles and implements caused 279 
of these fatalities. 


Industrial diseases, strain, etc., were 
responsible for 153 of the 230 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group “other 
causes”. “Falling objects” caused fatal 
injuries to 203 persons, 77 of whom were 
employed in the logging industry. “Falls 
of persons” resulted in 164 deaths, while 
“dangerous substances” caused 157 fatalities, 
including 60 resulting from electrocution. 


Fatalities by Provinces.—The largest 
number of industrial fatalities recorded in 
any province in 1951 was 478 in Ontario, 
an increase of 34 from the preceding year. 
Of these, 101 occurred in manufacturing, 
81 in transportation and 63 in the con- 
struction industry. In Quebec, 309 fatalities 
were recorded, including 58 in each of the 
manufacturing and construction industries 
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and 51 in the transportation industry. 
British Columbia followed with 290 during 
the year. Accidents in the logging indus- 
try were responsible for 76 of these 
fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries.—Table H-4 pro- 
vides an analysis of fatalities by industries 
and months and the number of fatalities 
in each industry expressed as a percentage 
of the grand total. The latest available 
figures of persons employed in the various 
industries are also given; these, although 
not in any case for the year under review, 


are included to provide an approximate 
indication of the relative frequency of 
accidents from industry to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,403 
fatalities in 1951 was in transportation, with 
17-3 per cent as compared with 15:6 per 
cent in the previous year. Manufacturing 
accounted for 16-5 per cent in comparison 
to 19-4 per cent in 1950. 

The percentage in mining and quarrying 
showed little change with only a slight 
decrease to 13-4 per cent from 13-5 per 
cent in 1950. In logging, the percentage 
increased from 12-5 in 1950 to 12-9 in 
1951. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items — 
Feb. Jan Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
TOTAL POPULATION fic -ccseccesinesocscass WOO] eraiestacys tall eiserrererecctess 14,009 13,845 11,975 11,267 
Labour Force— 
Civilian labour force (!)........0seeeeeeeeeeee CTY ele a | ee 2 5,210 + + t 
Persons with jobS,......2..:..-.+eseeees- COO ae peti, eas esis 208 <> 5,110 t tT tT 
WESaRG cede datas « Mcbstdectevaels «, staleis:sreraleieli«'e OO cine aeeiellieceitecnine’- 4.005 t t t 
We EFEMELF ave clan Pieatetctehets!ay wr (Gin wieles wie: ofe/averstaile OO Fee rereyeartsaierel| taeveystOvosetst= 1,105 Tt t Tt 
RIG WONKOIS cs itetle vis... de isiektcivie si eos.nisie GOONS 5 te ell octave err 3,800 7 ‘1 Tt 
Without jobs and seeking work........... (ri ee ey Sipcetaa doe 100 t t t 

Index of employment (1939=100)......-.-.+.22e-Jereeeeee es 180-9 175°3 163-8 Tt T 

PRYLITLIGNALTON. Coon ou o ptaibvetiolevnves. @sniclaistils,siais'Uia 6 INO ll ctoets, Precio isis cen 5,637 3,710 693 661 
Acluittammalesy .caccnaettetds rs cave astern eir ase INO. |cndonseerdee eect ts s 2,546 1,234 157 160 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour inCOM@. <1. ..06- ese cese ned SOOO G O00. ace ceraisreree ella rosie etripie\= 730 629 + t 

Per capita weekly earnings, .........-.-+-+++++: t | Rec 50-46 45-27 42-33 tT Tt 

Average hourly earnings, mfg..........-+-+++++- 1 cians 126-8 109-0 101-1 t t 

Average hours worked per week, mfg.......---+-|s+++++++5> 41-9 43-0 42-6 t t 

Real weekly earnings, mfg. (?)........6-0- eee ee eler eee eeeee 114-8 112-4 110-7 t it 

National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 
(istof month (®)i oc... eee ee. 000 362-8 266-6 226-9 274-0 t 7 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (3)..........000 23-7 30-0 34-4 17-7 t 7 
Placements, weekly average..........+++-++5+ 000 12-3 12-8 12-3 8-0 t Tt 
Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (Ist of month).......... 000} 318-5(7)} 247-1(7)} 190-1(7) 222-1 6-2 a 
Balance in fund). ....5 ssi sees ccs csintes $000, 000 778-2 776-1 65 589-6 176-8 Tt 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale (4)........-2eeceerceeceeeeeee|ereeessees 236-8 232-3 199-0} 138-6(5) 99 -2(5) 

Cost-of-living index (4)........0.eeee eee cece eens 190-8 191-5 172-5 161-0 119-0 101-1 

Residential building materials (4).......-.....e0}eseeeeeeee 291-6 269-6 227-2} 146-6(5)| 102-3(5) 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4).......-.+.+0seeeee|eeeee reese 203-8 210-0 182-6 204-1 102-0 
Mineral production index (4).......+..+e-ees-feerereeeee 167-0 158-3 138-6 113-4 105-9 
Manufacturing index (4)........0+02eesce cece e[e rere rere 207-2 218-9 190-5 225-1 100-9 

PUG: NODE Pils sieiasin.e w's's Sesto ietaleinteie otmvielslels > 000: tons} 3s pies 209-2 201-1 190-4 132-1 57-7 

Steel ingots and castings.............--- O00! fons); wetsais ins 317-0 309-7 289-9 242-2 78-2 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle..........-.-+.- 000 91-9 71-6 103-7 120-5 90-4 69-9 

WOGRS sa wessctas anak qaae de 000 499-8 506-1 401-6 362-8 941-0 262-9 

Flour production..........-++--+-+++ 000,000 bbls}.........- 1-84 1-97 1-54 2-04 1-10 

Newsprint (8).......0 cee cece er ener nes 000 tons)....2.s.<-.. 470-5 453-0 417-0 242-7 208-4 

Cement producers’ shipments....... 000,000) bbIS|/ sie css tas 0-85 0-89 0-65 0-18(*) Q-12(6) 

Automobiles and trucks..........+-+++0see20+ 000 caeeseens 34-2 39-2 28-5 13- 14-8 

Gah Pe reiacie cca cites apr ese levee alemrare Slololels= 000 fine 02) ....6-..ccce|sccsevesee 374-5 353-6 258-6 410-8 

COPPOL ae si:5.c salen 's)staraln oGleealeriaivieaisrlelsie.*i= 000. tons}..5<....0.-. 22-5 22-8 22-0 24-4 23-7 

USEC y eicte tevefe wretslaie :eateraipin cies iafaimyn clesinia 98 000 tons].....+-... 14-9 16-1 9-5 16-4 16-1 

IES pene | PE ee ag SP oort cy Goon G00) tonsit cece. 11-8 10-9 10-2 11-8 7:3 

ANOS. cuneate ele F000) tone ier ccs ares 29-7 25-7 24-1 24-7 15-2 

Coal ....%4 dae oe - BEE» .000 tons 1,555 1,960 1,933 1, 802 1,621 1,200 

Crude petroleum,........-.- TEOOG 000 IIS] oes ctiece eisillcteeiwiats o's 3-00 1-93 0-83 0-53 

Electric power ........ceseee+se0% 000,000 k.w-h.}........-- 5, 268 4,784 4,081 3,529 2,387 

Constriction 
Contracts awarded. .......-++e+ee0- 159-2 56-7 8-8 7°3 
Dwelling units started 2-8 2-2 ff tT 

WOMPLOCOD vive cies oo sae sroleles «be sin sails 7-0 6-5 t tT 
under construction 59-4 59°5 T T 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)............)ereeeeeees 306-3 B17 Bll eesere meets wiemetete bole atone niet ameter 

PiatailitradO vp stecs va ble Siie's wis Sates Sie os= SOOO JOGO} Saar ee os 722-6 703-8 580-7 Tt 

Imports, excluding gold...........-++++- $000, 000: 282-1 307-1 327-2 211-9 126-4 43-7 

Exports, excluding gold. ........+.+++++: $000, 000 309-7 323-7 285-1 221-2 242-0 70-1 

Railways— 
_ Revenue freight, ton miles...........-.-- 000, QOQIN ake: ack six | aidisterstals o's = 4,968 3,614 5,349 1,871 
care loaded...«.sccsacseaseves 000 316-3 332-7 331-5 270-8 282-0 171-8 
Banking and Finance— : 

Common stocks, index (4).....-.++-0eeeeeeeeeees 179-5 181-7 153-8 119-0 81-5 93-8 

Preferred stocks, index (4).........eeeceee eee eee eter tense ces 161-4 166°C 152-4 118-3 102-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, index, (4)......--....... 113-9 113-4 97-9 90-1 97-3 7°3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. << ROOO OOOTS, «f=. «:5 acne 9, 734 9,002 7,307 4,512 2,512 

Bank loans, current public.............-. SODO O00 Sarees aoe 2, 827 2,671 2,164 1,037 792 

Money supply.......-.0s-:esecern es eeces $000,000}......-.-- 4, 697 4,688 4,386] 3,153(5)} 1,370() 

Circulating media in hands of public,.... $600,000] ......2..6- 1,235 1,151 1,131 835 281(5) 

Deposits ...). 06... seccee cen ccev one reces SOOG OOO] E. stas.. .e 3,462 3,537 3,255) 2,163(5)} 1,089(°) 


SS AS es ee ee eras SEER 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of statistics. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at November 3, 1951. Detail 


of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 


Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


ed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 


(2) Real earnings computed hy dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the ~ 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
4) Average 1935-39= 100. 
5) Year end figures. 


6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


7) Including supplementary benefits 30,726 for February 1 and 8,184 for January 1, 1952 also 6,8 


33 for January 1, 1951. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females } Under 18 Total 
Annual :A-verage, 1920-24... cscetie ce wsmencincple sana tle stebie's as celts 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
‘Annual A-verage, 1025-2017 oe iccctentctetstes cre cptes cove cle none mtnveta eeisteiete 74,447 87,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual A vyerage; 1980-84 702. c ic sreticiale « uisroin eMaie/oreiala: cla ais a/nib rele esis Sra 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
Annual A-veraze, 1986-89) oo. is iecaie’s ce vento Puiee sve ut snltie este b's eis 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average; 194044. 2 <.oiiea sies.nu vidas aelomldaie we Sin vin oo een Saba x 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual ‘A verag6, 1045-49 2c. < s:cicsiciecrc'e ts s!aieis'scimnieg anie eaieleie apenas 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Total, 1950. cdidoodsieciecc cee core econ et nsintaia eee eteeintetere eeiiee 80,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
Decémber xiivion Fish. vs sole cmistet se eae eey ete eiteaet eens 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
January caer mecteea semis ebb SUERTE AS carne Pe keen ein eeeae 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 
Pebruaryscss covet eaucm ee lene bracts Carlene feel tae se hein 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
Marobise so oococnes o& scien eldetdioe are See SCOR ce eben icin eetre 5,555 3, 252 3,051 11,858 
Apr al ic cedisis Senelere cre sie Do wine a classes alates elekerAa Poe eon sit SIME 6,678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
MB Ye occ ofsis'd oc idols ass cleteate ante eiecainie ale Cre menctaersela ee eis Seite 9,256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
DUANE sros as ecece bo Male Sie eis admis ener Meola Oe aud Aimee apes Eaton ie eta eer 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
Duly P32 Wavcac naieeine casa eee eae tee coe eR ERIC eRe eR eea: 9,759 5,191 4,686 19,636 
AU BUSE Ls oroic:oiccn hele os yaioeatere weiniele:sa fate eaiatare oipiatslerelsarereis arsine 9,040 4,343 3, 853 17,236 
Septem ber: 5,).2<-ceceschiscten tee tencae ccna ns ae ciepietiets Ulerterecine 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
October’, «<0: do sens vieldimedfeaciercs. clsiectca cumetetars Slee elotelals ata teletsle 11,483 6,161 4,994 22,588 
November ..5 dei ve care edie e ceils «010 emt aannaaioee aavisiciiein stan 11,725 5, 983 4,534 22,242 
Decemn Dr 5 635s5 hse aes Ga eeleile one ate athe nites eiceaeisteie retin 9,434 5,787 4,455 19,676 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
NGS6— TF otaleeees oriacon netic coe cneiteeren. 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
EO L OGRE aieersinie:s cite aoe ar cake che 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
PUA Om O GAL ett Ne Ri teletslircn eae c me aa teldes 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
LOST Tota ley .c.d acd teenies eee sd 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
ADU OUR Us yar a cuctteleclaas 0 « cehaomboe. 2,198 13,575 389,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1950 
BOON) DCLAMRE ENT 5 5 Vine bora aia POR See 225 1,209 3,918 1,133 581 7,061 
1951 
ETAL Pe eet tice cic tih st ds s,s/a'nes 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
1 Sh Ak ol AGHA eee See 254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
NERO Lie steak eRe i ole.s ss qeikiecaeg Wraklate's 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11,858 
ADIN er ie aerate adres etaikicg, cisise'c'e bie ay 0 « 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
RADE. 6 BAC OCC). IDO ACEE Ce eee 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
WMG Le hr ae eee. wales tiated « 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
Cully acne Wieser Jot eb neh we acs seas 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
AUSUBE nominees Be Ae cate ota iaesaie a's oybi’ 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17,236 
Meptomber soc mreveci saber. access 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
Qlata ber’ ast iccem emcee act echt atark wes 3. 0. 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
Novem bers tire mun eninr os tices « 447 5, 885 11,662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
Wecemi ber: s+. cen uittaneveraeetee acct 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19,676 
he ee eee 
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TABLE Aree BUTTON OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled . 
Farming Skilled . Profes- * Female Total 
Month Class eos Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others | Workers 
1951 
JADUATY ta vase esenises 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 288 
1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
2,072 1,351 1,690. 363 245 247 » 415 343 6,726 
2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
3,611 2,339 2,792 , 640 404 322 678 504 11,190 
3,534 2,539 3,192 611 359 274 521 552 11,482 
2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
2,019 3,878 5,209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
*Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
pee Manu- Constru- rele Sathiorn hohe 
= Tne facturing tion Venn’ Ainclodl® eg ae Total 
rapping, : ncome 
Mining, iat ment) 
1938—Average.......-..--- 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average.....-.------ 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average.........---- 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average........-..-- 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average...........-- 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average...........+. 32 168 21 86 * 78 14 399 
1944—Average...........-- 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average...........-- 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average...........-. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.......--.--- 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average........-..-. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
45 211 38 165 149 21 629 
59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more enployees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,352,329. 


i=] 
5 

a is 3 2 & 

3 Z Q es 5 

“iliogwoh aml fuleg | eas & Hewat fellegm 

q | seal bei|33/—)2)a\¢| 2128 

ros a 3 e = a 

SO Pane | 2a) 2aio | Sots loge = tee 

TOSI —A.-VOFARE cca tens cow a Waray rioters ow shes ee 158-3 146-5] 137-2) 172-7] 150-9} 163-9] 156-0) 135-8) 158-9) 174-1 
1948—Average........... yo ee A 165-0 161-0] 148-4} 174-2) 156-2] 171-2} 162-0) 129-0] 168-9) 181-6 
1919—Average... Dae #3 165-5 157-0] 149-0} 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 
TO50—A verage. oi. ee Foi cece 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0) 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
1951—Average.....:...... 5 180-2 176-8] 149-4} 180-5} 168-5) 191-0} 173-2) 118-1] 202-6) 190-3 
Jan £1040. 22". s SOO CoS 165-5 155-2) 140-5] 174-6] 156-3) 174-0] 164-7} 137-2] 176-6] 172-9 
Jan 1, 1950. } ; .-| 163-8 158-5} 137-1) 169-8} 151-1} 173-3] 167-7] 1389-0) 181-7] 172-9 
Jan. 1, 1954... 175-3 184-2] 149-1] 187-5} 162-3) 186-9] 171-2} 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. Ly 18h... 172°3 165-3} 142-2} 179-3) 159-9] 185-6) 165-5} 134-9] 186-5] 177-0 
Mar TLS lo eee Greet san ote Saatall) keane 160-1] 135-7} 179-0} 161-0} 185-7] 164-3} 133-3) 18627] 176-9 
Apr en) ee 0 tala foliage wiscovei eo haere tent 173-3 152-0] 140-3} 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165 2} 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
May US TLODM oh yore cits ox hpaciuaee shies erate 175-6 161-8] 140-3} 171-7} 163-3] 188-5) 167-5) 137-9) 192-9] 187-2 
June (Peta 1s Se Oe eS oleae 180-3 178-1] 149-4] 171-6] 167-9) 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5} 192-3 
July Mo AOD sii Stay eek clea nee ame 183-6 186-9} 149-6} 174-9] 171-0} 194-7] 177-6} 154-6) 208-9) 197-4 
Aug. AGO i isnches eis ceut ene aetna ..| 184-3 188-7) 155-3} 179-9} 171-6] 193-5) 179-7] 157-5} 218-0] 198-1 
Sept Te ODT ae pears erro mena ate eer cAkipes 185-4 192-4] 157-8} 182-3) 173-2) 194-1] 180-4) 157-8} 219-0) 198-9 
Oct. | Pe 0) ee aa ; inl, Kate ...| 186-5 188-6} 158-6} 183-6] 175-3] 195-4) 178-6] 156-9} 214-0) 201-0 
Nov O04 og sacra ne cdvia's a ol aed I OBAS 182-6} 158-4] 186-2) 178-0} 193-9] 178-4) 157-7] 211-3} 197-9 
Dec Pe mLOST i. poets cceeeeecevesees}| 186-6] 181-0] 156-2] 192-3} 178-6] 194-7] 177-5) 156-5) 210-9) 195-1 
Jan. DSPAOBS ... <.. <<. 5c eee Ee Oe Peete 189-0} 175-2) 148-2) 189-7] 171-6) 190-2) 172-9) 152-3] 206-1] 186-7 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at January 1, 1952...| 100-0 0-2 3-6 2-8} 29-5) 42-8) 5-2 2-3 4-7 8-9 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Average |—-—-—————__—_ ————_| Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wagesand Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 
Employ- | Weekly |Wagesand]| Salaries | Employ-| Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

19389—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22 79 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272°7 159-5 36 34 
1918—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40 67 
1949—Average................ 165-5 303-7 183-3 42 96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A verage................. 168-0 321-8 191°3 44 84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average................4 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. 1, 165-5 290-1 175-0 41.02} | 174-0 319-9 180-4 41.94 
Jan. uF 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43.26 
Jan. i, 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. a 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184.5 402-1 217-8 49 64 
Mar. 1; 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49 56 
Apr. 1, 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50 03 
May if 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June i, 180-3 379-0 210-5 49 34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50 90 
July s(t 183 -6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51 70 
Aug. ils 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51 68 
Sept. i, 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52 37 
Oct. ile 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53°31 
Nov. 1p 186°+4 413-4 222-1 52-05 199.8 451-4 236-5 53 89 
Dec. i 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. I, 180-9 389-0 215-3 50.46 184-0 418-7 227-4 51.83 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8! Finance, ~ 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Jan. 1 | Dec. 1] Jan. 1 | Jan. 1 | Dec. 1 
1952 1951 1951 1952 1951 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island................. 175-2 | 181-0} 184-2] 327-9] 351-1 
INO OOGIA A Hae ce es est ek asd sas 148-2 156-2 149-1 286-8 321-9 
Neer PSvUUS WIG: cs ctniderree eye cn-ccexince 189-7 192-3 187°5 416-9 426-0 
SUPA 20 So Se on AGREE ee er 171-6 178-6 162-3 389-7 421-7 
Oe eee, fa oe eee 190-2 194-7 186-9 406-6 430-2 
MEAT COUR ie oie Mergen ste cue clea pease ecianlne's 172-9 177-5 171-2 334-0 347-8 
PESRACCOOWHN caine seca c nc tres exces 152-3 156-5 144-4 | 305-9 | 315-8 
PR URC IMS ot raaxcni kere dciae's waas aie thay 206-1 210-9 193-7 422-3 443-1 
Britwh Columbia... ... ..cce nese tecces 186-7 | 195-1 | 180-4] 387-4 | 432-5 
CCA ADAP Sree err encatsinais sew aveh te 180-9 | 186-6 | 175-3 | 389-0 | 416-7 
(b) Merropouiran AREAS 
REVUE Meceentre cairn ics since aeltecldd ers. 111-2 (8) el ee ee 241-9 
Hew oa pe nee ole aR ae ahs Mateos! 212-1 216-0 199-2 371-9 
Saint JouU. Coe ei wane caahe ove S 199-4 | 184-8] 176-0] 387-3 
(Blas uty cae Ores Ar ge, Bio eee On UAE 149-5 156-0 146-2 324-3 
Sherbrodkerec ec ati teek hates wes 160-9 174-0 164-7 | 349-6 
EIT ONECE VOLS tlc ae eh cin! sleste AaisGonz.e i. 169-5 | 176-7 164-8 | 406-9 
WOraMIMONA VIG... oe. been de oe ces os 189-4 194-00 eo 7.8 476°3 
MOM tLeRI ee se slaii s/o oath Session oie 175-0 179-9 168-8 | 369-2 
Ottawa—Hull. -.| 192-1 193-1 188-7 875-5 
Betorborougbh<t...8:) se oas> oc skew ess ts 200-6 | 205-2.)........ 512-8 
RBIE Wiese shee ec ao) so pintnaa brs ks x 243-2 ET A oS eats 623-7 
Niagara Falls 255-8) 270°9-).0..c5.. 638-7 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 233-9 | 239-7 | 223-7 | 562-4 
TOrOntOe wee rohnert ok nese tae 196-3 | 198-9 | 194-0] 407-9 
I RTOTITOD cst aoe ee ia a oe ar 199-5 202-9 197-4 448-4 
BTANGOLG tk... cease dad Ae cers Fee Boe 206-0 | 206-2} 210-0 | 520-5 
Galt — Preston. rece teh ens oad aa 143-7 160-00 [aes de cren 318-7 
Kitchener—Waterloo.................. 167-9 171-6 | 180-6] 355-7 
SUC DULV No weeds Seeat eles cep eis. ta otal 182-7 ASS G40, ga; aca 401-3 
HONGO DS aah cone Corie vente ee wale 3 184-9 | 190-1 | 192-3] 372-6 
SBrHIG che detec ce tees cries se sats tae 284°2 |) 2O8+5. |... 3.<. 553-8 
WIRGBOD ss coh. sas stake cs Cine id «als leis 209-3 | 212-3 | 231-2 | 439-6 
SAILS NOD DLATIO:. hc coces cen Pocknwes 2262] 2ep-O. Vacs < aaa 504-1 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 227-3 | 236-1 190-3 | 484-6 
WV AIMRIRTNEES Paty ss oc acca 6 o's aig aos a ieleie man or 171-7 175-8 173-3 329-5 
REGINA Es sinttesks coe e hie. Crees: cos 169-6 173-9 169-0 347-5 
Saskatoon 194-4 198-1 186-0 | 389-4 
Edmonton 249-6 | 259-4 | 240-9 | 502-3 
Giilotry scat bktee the oot eee ee 8 ak 216-4 | 218-9 | 203-2] 419-5 
Vancouver 197-7 203-1 199-4 405-7 
PAGEON EN AES So ae ce Mawes wees Bpeatns te 3 218-0 | 224-6 | 215-3 | 452-4 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly loggimg)............ 283-8 | 293-4 | 256-0] 845-9 | 923-3 
EN NINNR Oe tot cant eaten e oes geiko 119-7 | 121-6} 115-1 | 251-7 | -268-7 
Manufacturing...................-.. 184-0 | 189-1 | 182-4 | 418-7 | 451-8 
Durable qoodst. 4.08 te5 so. ees 234-4 | 237-5 | 223-3] 533-7 | 5738-8 
Non-Durable goods............... 151-4 157-6 155-8 | 335-5 363-7 
ConstractlOn sei sessth iss ck ede 166-9 | 194-3 | 158-1 | 413-3 | 542-3 
Transportation, storage and com-| 
MUMLCRLONE O,. Sect se voles 180-8 | 185-4 | 168-1 | 352-4] 361-0 
Public utility operation............. 187-6 | 190-5 | 179-8 | 379-7 | 385-7 
TUE, Seas cists viele Acs ais 3.0 Statary' ote 185-4 | 183-6 | 184-4] 375-0] 368-6 
Finance, insurance and real estate..| 178-5 | 178-4 | 159-8 | 291-6 | 292-4 
Service?....... Bey ORC OER aa OnE TEAIOOS ..| 176-7] 180-7} 172-9] 350-5 | 361-5 
Industrial composite................ 180-9 | 186-6 | 175-3 | 389-0) 416-7 


DOM DOWHOAH BEM SHOU DONSIFSISHLONWAMS 


Average Weekly 


Wage and Salaries 
Jan. 1 | Jan. 1 | Dec. 1| Jan. 1 
1951 1952 1951 1951 
$ $ $ 
318-5 | 37.25 | 38.60 34,42 
264-1 | 41.50} 44.19 37.99 
362-4 | 44.55] 44,91 39.08 
327-8 | 48.33 | 50.23 42.99 
361-4 | 52.40] 54.39 47.34 
296-8 49.67 50.38 44.61 
262-8 | 48.70] 48.94 44.13 
355-8 52.14 53.46 46.73 
331-3 | 53.95 | 57.64 47.78 
338-2 | 50.46 | 52.41 45.27 
48.62 | 55.56 ]........ 
41.06 | 41.54 35.71 
41.65 | 42.06 37.04 
40.42 | 42.78 37.14 
42.17 | 43.49 38.09 
48.02 | 50.76 43.83 
AS 16h O59 toeee sae 
48.18 | 50.75 43.33 
45.26 | 46.85 4 
54.00 | 57.17 
60.68 | 56.17 
60-19 | 60-05 
59.02 | 62.69 55.34 
52.23 | 54.47 46.81 
54.39 | 57.23 49.49 
52.52 | 54.84 46.39 
45.47 | 49.05-|........ 
45.00 | 49.72 41.86 
66.05} 63:70 ton saves 
47.73 | 50.84 43.39 
62552) GG. BGNle., eae 
58.56 | 59.67 55.15 
59,24 |  62.27.)....2... 
54.22 | 57.37 48.35 
46.77 47.29 41.41 
46.41 | 46.15 40.37 
44.44 | 44.57 39.95 
47.31 | 49.75 42.37 
50.05 } 51.18 44.46 
51.43 | 52.92 45-47 
49.80 | 52.34 44.10 
632-1 | 51.59 | 54.47 42.58 
217-0 | 60.54 63.60 54.08 
373-1] 51.83 |} 54.44 46.60 
457-1 | 55.33 | 58.68 49.22 
812-1 48.31 50.30 43.68 
343-8 | 46.46 | 52.34 40.82 
299-6 | 55.77 | 55.71 51.07 
821-2 | 59-71} 59.73 52.76 
333-9 | 44.24] 48.91 39.55 
246-5 | 47.47 | 47.65 44.78 
318-7 | 32.56} 32.84 30.23 
388-2 | 50.46 | 52.41 45.27 


0 
1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING g 
3 (Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, ‘D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


ee ee 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Dees Durable Manu- pane Durable 
factures Coe Goods factures Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Jan. Tee AQAD Ae ac roeidsameiese ered 39-6 39-7 89°5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
ane PLO IOMG:. Av crate ee ener mater 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
Vamiey bell 81087 Aron teat ccpiae secre emits 38-1 38-0 38-1 76:3 83-3 69-4 
NtteeT gelsu th Oa Se ho aNcnteen Sete crci Ee 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Wangol-1Od0 ok ances onan, cal take amin 40°6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
TOTAL. a Ue ADO! rake Tie aoe eats Te 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Rien: ei OBL. 2 ens Sie toh oem ice 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Seb | Ly AUBDLS oe cette ersadtomte vk lewetetys 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
1h OP Ne | hee, eerie Aor, to 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
PAGINA AOS Lent, tos ch oles caltaroetaronted 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103+4 
(Wawa G Mem Gol’, Aaacns sec aerate nh Aide iene 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
Mine Oh, ODL cer. oo cet tec tattle Mia hed 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
Oboe sta LOOM. Ge Seractn a cagten ace ee at Wain 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
PAN ee el sy LOD Lee Neos ack to cae eaters vale 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Bap tt 1541 GOL... mea inrateenset oto skate 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct Oe COBY Sc) Sectors snie ies. & ROT at eae 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nigizs, Pi. 1O6N, ecatt ad. noccreeehe acetates 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
B0Gen Ri. LORY, | dameaka ts oa ptitewia Galt eieots 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
RENTS SD EG Lip tae ec Aree ae ee bes, 38-2 38-4 38-0 126-8 136-1 116-6 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS NG BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Warnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


- (in cents) 
Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Jan, 0; 17 Dec, 1 Jan. 1, 
1952 1951 1951 1952 1951 1951 

Bee PtOUn ANG oy ester diam apie gesture soca tbe ple plese 40-7 44-9 40-9 123-0 121-2 103-7 
EN EEN AASDOLAG:« £1. 5 cH Satce, o e Mttis te Meee ies ore See 38-2 42-4 38-4 112-8 106-8 " 96-2 
IS vl enti Tos atoll ian ee ee Ale Men Ra 28 3 39-6 42-8 42-1 114-2 111-4 * 9745 
PUREED Sriariis cia.» Soke aarti coca oadaeleiaule «cae icmaek 39-5 43-6 41-3 114-1 112-2 97-4 
Ontario Pik cote sia. 5 ASME SAD sine Thera aRelanouaegl ate vais Cag en Winn ahs 37-8 41-3 39-8 133-8 131-2 115-3 
Manitoba 38-7 41-2 40-4 121-9 120-0 103°5 
Saskatchewan 39-7 41-9 41-0 126-0 123-3 111-3 
Alberta......... Bpachats ctnsoj ne ekaeatee obra. 39-0 41-0 40°5 126-0 124-4 109-1 
British Columbia 34-0 38-7 35-5 155-6 153-4 131-5 
Montreal 37-9 42-5 39-5 118-5 116-8 101-9 
Bae COE MAVEN nee F< 2 3 on Gee roe Mies eieievaler s,s ap. et ee 36-8 41-0 38:5 131-4 129-7 113-0 
Hamilton 36-7 40-4 39-2 147-4 144-7 126-4 
WES LETS 8 3c cee te See CCCOD Ao: O SOAMEY Oh keer SRA 38-3 40-0 39-3 150-3 146-7 137-9 
Winnipeg 38-3 40-6 40-1 120-3 118-6 102-7 
Vancouver 32-9 38-1 34-6 150-9 150-7 128-9 


~ 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDOSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry — 

Jan. 1)Dec.1\Jan. 1|Jan. 1)Dec.1)Jan. 1)Jan. 1)Dec. 1\Jan. 1 

1952 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1951 

no. no. no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
IUAERA IA Soha rises iar Fis dea eels + 2 eS Menge) aie = laiciein die weiale anit 40-3) 44-2} 40-5) 142-8] 139-3] 127-1] 57-55) 61-57) 51-48 
Motal Wawmisng, oi oeaaiaiie vel d4 Pander O's ces aret« Wa ge oe 42-6] 44-8] 42-6] 145-5] 141-8] 127-9] 61-98] 63-53} 54-49 
re) oa oe cen Poon een) GREE EL) BO USOCDrn ORS A OCI ck ae 43-5] 46-5) 43-6] 128-2] 125-8) 117-0) 55-77| 58-50) 51-01 
COyiste dees (1 tl AS Bae) 6c EC lacie COBH? 4 6 aa tecoinot 41-9] 43-5) 41-7] 158-4] 154-3] 137-4] 66-37] 67-12) 57-30 
PTL ye ce rocco ole Sis alate nas sd otaslccaare 5 a)< ei sfa, beeihs bya, ola Shs ates; 35-2| 42-2) 36-6] 145-9] 142-9] 134-2] 51-36} 60-30) 49-12 
Coa i este ae iy RRR On Denne OLE ipteinro Onis 39-7| 41-6] 34-9] 140-2] 138-7] 131-0] 45-85] 57-70} 45-72 
iMac ga HUbAl CASe ake o a ear nt aie s whe 014 oss el niece e'n 46-0] 44-4] 44-3] 163-6] 158-3] 146-0] 75-26] 70-29] 64-68 
Pcie DELIA etcetera. Shere, Wrens, CoOL eI by Brana. 6 8 wiplals orale sate 42-4| 46-5] 41-5] 123-9] 121-3] 107-4] 52-53} 56-40) 44-57 
MS TUATACCUTENID 22 ae ace os slg Cee ea oisete ys we ess aie 38-2] 41-9} 40-1] 126-8] 124-5) 109-0) 48-44) 52-17) 43-71 
BOOd! and. DEVETALES. cases so 1.0 a csice 0s 0 alanis oe vie wee sine 39-2| 42-6] 40-4] 108-5] 103-9] 95-1) 42-53) 44-26] 38-42 
MM Gat DrOGUCts sinc camtels sa day nie wineier™s bale wfejele esieielelnand 38-3] 41-5] 38-9] 137-2] 136-1] 117-9] 52-55] 56-48) 45-86 
Canned and prepared fruits and vegetables...........| 33+7 38-3] 36-2] 90-2] 83-4] 79-4!) 30-40) 31-94) 28-74 
GRP aIT WATT PRODUCES) nncinie.s opine eid ate bela 91a) 41510 0 01m diene 41-2) 45-6] 43-5) 116-2] 115-7| 103-4] 47-87] 52-76] 44-98 
Bread and other bakery products. ...........-...+++ 44-0] 44-3] 43-9] 96-7] 94-9] 86-2] 42-55] 42-04) 37-84 
Distitled’and malt Liquors s< cc .cc wees tenet bees eens 41-5| 41-6} 43-0] 132-2) 123-1] 114-1] 54-86} 51-21) 49-06 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........0.eeeee seen 34-0| 41-3} 37-8] 118-4] 116-0] 96-6) 40-26] 47-91] 36-51 
Rubber Products: . ho cc.i Fs 2 a ape dee cece else aa deew sense 35-9] 40-0] 38-4] 132-6] 133-2) 114-6) 47-60] 53-28) 44-01 
MEAG Er DLO UCES wes ae titers eae Siw ieiaie\eie Fi [sieres os « os wietays 34-9] 38-5] 37-0| 89-2] 89-0} 82-1) 31-13] 34-27) 30-38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 34.5| 37-5] 36-1| 85-4] 85-3] 78-9] 29-46] 31-99) 28-48 
Textile products (except clothing) 36-7] 41-0| 40-4] 101-1] 100-4) 91-3] 37-10} 41-16) 36-89 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . 34-1| 37-5] 39-8} 100-1] 100-5) 95-7] 34-13) 37-69) 38-09 
Woollen GOONS 0c ia ki rs es swan ns 37-8) 44-0} 40-1 7-6| 96-6| 85-7] 36-89] 42-50) 34-37 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles..........-...0+ “| 40-7} 44-3} 43-4] 107-0] 105-0) 91-6] 43-55} 46-52) 39-75 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........-.0+ sees sees eee eees 31-2| 36-8] 35-0| 90-1] 89-1| 80-6] 28-11} 32-79] 28-21 
INF chet th CHOWRIDS. Sie og co diols» as pees aisig e Sineeinele ds 31-6| 35-4] 35-9| 88-1] 85-8] 78-8] 27-84] 30-37) 28-29 
WiGanet Ss ClOTDING. oe ce eiie site onie ole el nivia'es ve vinciaver'aie 96-8| 34-6] 31-1] 92-4] 91-2] 83-6] 24-76] 31-56) 26-00 
Gin GOOUSI i see ne cee cee sles le alae Sieisiern'e)olWrelsveise ve 33.31 39-6] 36-9] 90-4] 90-7] 79-7] 80-10} 35-92) 29-41 
EM OC LOC UCU eer aiatere cle =yntcic)-voleminie wicleistenwielaiw sidle’asislare\t' 35-7| 42-2| 38-3] 118-7] 113-2| 99-8] 40-59) 47-77) 38-22 
Saw and planing mills............000ceesceeenenewens 34.4| 41-2} 37-3] 123-9] 122-5] 107-1] 42-62} 50-47) 39-95 
WE YegTeEGUPEY encase cial o ate hislereuctsiotalertn michele th lsra Ay, wrt pag avi alld 37-2| 43-41 39-5] 101-3]°101-3] 91-7] 37-68) 43-96 36-22 
Other wood products. ..... csc. cscs seecseceegerecces 38-9] 44-3} 40-8} 95-2] 95-4| 84-2) 36-37| 42-26) 34-35 
Paper Products......... ce esc e cece cere sere s eee teneenes 43-5| 46-7| 44-9] 140-9] 139-1] 118-4] 61-25] 64-96) 53-16 
Pulp and paper mills..............eeeee eee e eee eee 45-3) 48-0] 46-8] 150-0] 148-8] 126-5) 67-95] 71-42) 59-20 
Other paper products. ..........2c cece erence eee ees 38-0] 42-6] 39-8] 108-5] 106-9] 93-0) 41-23] 45-54] 37-01 
Printing, publishing and allied industries "| 38.4] 40-4] 39-4] 139-2) 137-4] 125-7] 53-04) 55-51) 49-53 
*Tron and steel products. ..........+-ee0eseeeee ““"| 38.7] 42-6] 40-3] 139-9] 139-6] 119-9] 54-14) 59-47| 48-32 
Agricultural implements. ...........:.++20seee seers 34-8| 40-1] 37-7| 155-8] 155-7] 130-8] 54-22} 62-44) 49-31 
Fabricated and structural steel..........--0..0e ee eee 39-2] 44-3] 40-3) 140-5] 141-0) 124-5} 55-08) 62-46) 50-17 
Flardware and tools: 3.25.5... secs ce ews scsecccercne 39-0] 43-2] 41-6] 126-4] 127-2] 106-1) 49-30) 54-95) 44 14 
Heating and cooking appliances. ......-----0-0-+++55 36-8] 39-9] 37-0] 123-4] 122-8] 106-7] 45-41) 49-00} 39-48 
TrON GaStINES. oes re ele seen nie ore ee ve nisin ene 37-4| 42-6] 41-6] 135-3] 136-4] 120-8] 50-60} 58-11 50-25 
Machinery manufacturing..............2s-eeseeeeeee 40-7| 44-8] 41-6] 131-5] 131-7) 113-9] 53-52 59-00} 47-38 
Primary iron and steel............eeeeeee ener cere ees 40-6| 41-8] 40-9] 154-7] 153-3} 131-3] 62-81 64-08} 53-70 
Sheet metal products.............:0.ecee ee ee er eeeee 36-0| 41-0] 38-2] 131-6] 131-4) 111-2] 47-38] 53-87) 42-48 
*Transportation equipment...........++++ os iatighsledti sehr 38.9] 41-2] 41-2] 142-5] 141-0} 125-5) 55-43) 58-09 51-71 
Aircraft and parts... .... 0. cence secee sence ne eelen eens 40-0| 44-5} 41-1] 139-5] 140-8] 116-5) 55-80} 62-66 47-88 
Motor Vehicles: (Yc. ce os Fetlecyense te cemarervans 39-5| 38-3} 40-4] 154-0; 149-6] 141-8) 60-83 57-30] 57-29 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........-.-+-+-++ 34-7| 41-3} 41-3] 145-9] 145-5) 127-6] 50-63] 60-09 52-70 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............-. 40-0} 40-1] 42-5} 140-8 140-2] 118-4] 56-32] 56-22] 50-32 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......-.--.-+-++-ueeeeees 38:5] 43-9| 39-2| 133-6] 131-5] 114-9] 51-44) 57-73] 45-04 
*Non-ferrous metal products.........-.+-++++eeereeees 39-9] 41-7] 41-7| 142-1] 138-5) 118-8] 56-70) 57-75] 49 54 
Aluminum products.............eseee cesses teenies 41-4| 42-8] 41-3) 132-2] 129-2] 108-7] 54-73] 55-30 44-89 
Brass and copper products..........0+eeeeeeee ee eeees 39-3] 42-8] 40-7] 129-1] 127-6) 110-4) 50-74) 54-61 44-93 
Smelting and refining. ........... 0s reece serene eee ees 41:3} 41-1] 43-8] 157-0] 153-5] 131-1) 64-84 63-09) 57-42 
*Electrical apparatus and supplieS........-.-.+s+e+eee+ 37-9| 42-5| 38-0] 135-5] 135-6] 117-5) 51-35) 57-63 44-65 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40-4| 41-4] 40-3] 154-9] 154-6] 183-1] 62-58) 64-00 53-64 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-++-.eseeesees 40-9] 45-0] 43-1] 126-3] 124-7] 108-0] 51-66) 56-12) 46 55 
Clay products... ..... 250-2 ec cree cee cere terec tents 42-0] 45-3] 43-4] 117-1] 116-6] 103-6) 49-18 52-82) 44-96 
Glass and glass products. .........:eseees seer teres 42-8| 45-5) 43-9] 122-4] 121-3] 104-9] 52-39) 55-19) 46 05 
Products of petroleum and coal..........+.+e+eeeees eee 41-2| 41-2] 41-5] 164-1] 161-4] 141-8] 67-61] 66-50] 58 85 
Chemical products.......6...eecreeeeee ee ee eens eeeenes 41-9| 42-7] 42-3) 127-9] 124-9] 110-4) 52-69 53-33] 46-70 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 40-6] 41-6} 38-7| 100-6] 100-4) 90-2] 40-84) 41-77 34-91 
: Acids, alkalis and salts..............0e02+++ 43-7| 43-7] 46-9] 148-4| 142-3] 124-1] 64-85) 62-19) 58 20 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........- "| 38-11 42-1] 38-9] 101-8] 100-8] 92-3] 88-79) 42-44) 35 90 
Durable goods.......-..-2scccesceecenere nes cseserecens 33.4] 42-2} 40-2] 136-1] 134-6] 117-1] 52-26) 56-80) 47 07 
Non-durable goods...........:-eseceeeeeeeeessteeereeees 38-0] 41-6] 39-9] 116-6] 113-5} 100-5) 44-31 47-22] 40-10 
j OB TIBTET CULT Se nee oct. ck este cele Dacatualn syereiy yay Wein bie'elave a o's 36-3| 41-5} 35-0] 122-1] 125-3} 109-7) 44-32) 52-00] 38-40 
Buildings and structures..........+sseee cesses renee ees 39-8] 41-3| 33-7| 135-9) 135-7] 118-7) 44-58) 56-04) 40 00 
Highways, bridges and street construction........... “| 43-9] 41-3] 38-3] 97-3] 98-9) 89-8} 42-71 40-85} 34-39 
Blectric and motor transportation........-.-.0.++eeeeeee 44-9} 45-2] 44-7| 123-4] 121-2) 111-0) 55-41) 54-78 49-62 
j oe aa (olen glee Ianee Gee OLISE COL OO LIGOe pO RSn ioe eoon 41-4| 42-6] 42-0] 71-8] 71-3) 67-5| 29-73} 30-37) 28 35 
Hotels and restaurants....... E eriric GHC BR cigiis went bc aigearers: 43-6| 43-6] 43-4| 71-2] 70-7| 67-2| 31-04) 30-83 29-16 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... beh ids peas 37.0] 41-1] 39-1] 69-6] 69-3] 65-3] 25-75 28-48] 25-53 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7. —EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Gabe Js NN « 
ours verage verage 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost he wn 
per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Earnings 
cts. $ 
; 
Monthly Average 1945.. site aete tet aids 44-3 69°4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106°3 
Monthly Average 1946.. re 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947.. 42°5 80-3 34.13 114:3 109-6 104-3 
Monthly Average 1948.. 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949.. 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
Week Preceding: 
January 43-0* 109-0 46. 87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April 42-4* 112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June 41-9 115-9 48.56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July 41-7 118-4 49.33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
September 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
November 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
December 41-9 124-5 52-17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January 41-9* 126-8 53-13* 177-9 154-9 114-8 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100 

*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hoars $43-71; April 4 1951, 42.2 hours, 
$47-60; January 1, 1952, 38-2 hours, $48-44, 

( ) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form U.LC., 757 | 


ist Unfilled, Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 

on ——— |] 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

March IL . LON Dt Bite oe apt biciens 82,623 89,283 |” 121,856 56,170 82,067 88,237 
March My) SAQRG! Pee tan Seca 43,738 31,777 75,515 215,353 48,072 263,425 
March BS PLATS anng petite visio oh 36,801 34,995 71,796 156,820 37,994 194,814 
March ae OY SS eee 16,416 15,784 32,200 155,249 45,105 200,354 
March ly UT OO ie ee 10,187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
March DMPA Os ss cine sie tines 9,614 11,429 21,048 300, 352 75,646 375,998 
, March MEL OO Ls SueeidsCah-oclare +2 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296,697 
April Ne LCDS 2 hive dec balbicle sd 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290,276 
; May LE eel ae aes 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,309 54,201 217,510 
June LOO. cee bt ome oc 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July BRM LO DE sai dois etediae’s alesis 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
August Pe ECD Lain apts ¢ seca 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 129,967 
eptember) 191. covets. cee 43,519 15,966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
tober UE scar danse: baa Gin sic 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
INOVEMDER IT LOSLS osc vies aes 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 _ 61,017 155,508 
IDécemiber 15s UbL Goi car's Sis ns os 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,050 207,996 
January its ee VeAMadint als Sa% fern x 9)» 22,229 7,735 29,964 196,528 70,053 266,581 
NGDrUBT ye dpe OL e ae eisn ssid ev nicnes 14,957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
March af 19520) RA EES Ta <0 15, 128 10, 209 25, 337 285, 454 85, 487 370, 941 


~ 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


JANUARY 31, 


1952 


Source: Form U.I.C. 751 


| Change From 
Industry Male | Female Total | 
| | | Dee. 27, Feb. 1. 
| | 1951 1951 
| 
| 
Agriculture. fishing. trapping........................... 390 150 | 540 | +56 +39 
Logging— 
PALES Wi QO CEE Etter eget side atnia.s pret wioiioeieid. cx alors eters 3,256 | 3 3,259 — 5,695 — 7,102 
RE SERN ccna tees kat a Ae es Hy Gd cere 702 | 4 706 — 383 — 1,838 
EDO OGRE i scttintas ache acct titts ciao ere Wa ns Sad eatete tee aie BSU eh as 88 + 3 — 4 
1 SNR Ape ERS Este CERES tia: Be ONE 4,046 7 4,053 — 6,075 — 8,944 
Mining— 
BE Be Os SE Oe ee LC ca RS ere BED Ts. wa abet os 325 — 101 + 228 
Metallic ores— | 
Oy. GRE SOE Bet (Le tEnee Ghia ccc cof eer tors 62) a eee ae 62; + 5 — 43 
(EOtValS 5 Coie Bonin SOC n os Hance} be ear AARC ane | 43 2 45 -- 4 — 59 
REYAIZS1 SO 0s, SRS 3S ae 65 1 | 66 et EY cae 30) 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals......| 87 4 | 91 — 4 + 29 
Prospecting and oil producing.................2.2.0000- 91 15 | 106 + 13 + 44 
PEO GA rare ss, nie niente, Heclaiereis ote ae MiaTere tess 673 22 | 695 _ 54 + 99 
Manufacturing— 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)............. 325 174 499 180 - 44 
AL OXMOR AIPORT, OUC6 se Re,)s a cuiasla te cidcis neless steels «hog Zt 1,268 1,545 + 566 a 726 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. | 266 33 299 — 178 - 247 
Pulp and paper products. (inc. printing)............... | 159 115 274 PSacae ne ote - 89 
Chemicals and allied products............-.---.-0+0+55 | 134 95 | 229 + 25 - 105 
Petroleum and coal products.......:.....0..2.seeeeeees 27 8 35 + 1 — 21 
ERMA IOETIEO GGUS Sel eis cise ce ao isla arene a) ais) a eae So 9 a wlegne ns = 31 31 62 + 7 - 29 
Leather and leather products..........0....csesseeeees 43 111 | 154 + 46 — 127 
Stone, clay and glass products.................cseeeees | 51 30 81 + 13 - 36 
Iron and steel and products. .......05csscsessseesecenee 431 53 484 — 316 = 186 
Non-ferrous metals and products............-.-.+0+0+5 111 41 152 a 11 — 136 
(Man haineni ir. hicicrelys ore eave 0s 6 ae Sahoo 3's <8 sb aiatatete ss 454 34 488 — lg; — 225 
Electrical equipment and products.............-..+++++ 439 61 500 + 336 abe 22 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. .... 924 106 1,030 + 345 -- 152 
Tigo leeaeeriegganit GAOCAC IEASS nn: OGae 3,672 2,160 5,832 | + 910 — 2,101 
COnS tril clon enka teresa oe neal 1,670 44 1,714 — 311 + 1 
Transportation and storage...............--2---eeeeeeeee 534 re 605 + 789 —- 269 
Communications. and other public utilities............. 157 187 344 = 45 - 96 
Trade— 
SP COMES OL paar on tray eR PE RE, on Ba Pee EE 456 309 765 a 94 - 342 
Retallionomed ete tect ras marten site nten ce apeae s 901 848 1,749 + 189 = 344 
"EGtAl icc vpndis tan e aw teliasts pubinsan Keele 1,357 1,157 2,514 + 283 — 686 
Finance. insurance. real estate................-..2..00055 722 593 1,315 + 17% = 497 
Service— 
gol hs eee AEE ce. cic. Spee 614 328 942 — 480 - 132 
Domestic 27 2,038 2,065 — 53 _ 182 
Personal 571 1,682 2,253 — 106 - 78 
Other service 527 298 825 els a5 52 
1,739 4,346 6,085 — 426 - 340 
Grand Total 14,960 8,737 23,697 — 6,274 — 12,084 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 31, 1952 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers. ... 
Clerical workers ....c.0% cc bes ols ae och 
Sales workers sy. .0mspewesis ce eee mols 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 
CAME ci 2,5,. eae ae vine ee ele ape oratne coal 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 
Skilled and semiskilled workers— 
Food and kindred products (inc. 
GODACCO) ccna sce rettwis lyre hare 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 
Lumber and wood products......... 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Metalworking: sn escsmes «sa ee ties 
BIGGHICAL fon. oo oes onttive Sous meee a's 
Transportation equipment.......... 
Mining..... Vagctate arses Mpierets sin. ste See 
Construction :50%.o) .Secapascoasancee ce 
Transportation (except seamen) 
Communications and public utility... 
Trade and service... ..2...+..s.000- 


Woremens...2.25 .. seca nae suena 
Apprentices............ 
Total.. 


Unskilled workers— 
Food and tobacco............sscee0- 
Lumber and products. . 
Metalworking........ 
Construction........... 
Other unskilled workers. aA 
TotalliRit.oor0e+ ceane 


Grand. Total cee dase cde nies eessisales 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Source: Form U.I.C. 757 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for 


Employment 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,012 451 1,463 4,586 1,022 5,608 
1,126 2,529 3,655 8,350 15,347 23,697 
1,116 522 1,638 4,886 10,966 15,852 
496 3,301 3,797 18,013 15,096 33,109 
LS We panera 15 5, 200 68 5, 268 
459 4 463 2,448 1,183 3,631 
76 1,834 1,217 3,051 
1,441 4,436 14,013 18,449 
3,877 11,794 166 11,960 
53 925 549 1,474 
129 1,566 983 2,549 
13 583 116 699 
1,714 8,559 967 9,526 
112 1,441 1,077 2,518 
29 685 112 797 
370 GOL Ne eave sterercnt 951 
670 45,279 4 45, 283 
725 15,678 52 15,730 
45 477 1 478 
236 2,374 1,535 3,909 
981 12,955 2,136 15,091 
74 2,927 263 3,190 
139 4,684 188 4,872 
10, 684 117,148 23,379 140, 527 
25 84 109 3,411 4,899 8,310 
214 1 215 8,175 380 8,555 
62 8 70 3,961 756 4,717 
ATG JAN alto saete ons 476 255006 J) scence tte oe 25,096 
884 224 1,108 74,540 13,915 88,455 
1,661 317 1,978 115, 183 19,950 135, 133 
14,957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 362,825 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1952 


Source: Form U.I.C. 751 


Industry 


PORRIDGE Sie ereioleta tare to + toiatasslo isle tr! ehiaie avoiasale 


Manufacturing— 


Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco).........0e.+eceseeeereeeeeeeeee: 


Textiles, apparel, etc...............-5- 


Lumber and finished lumber products 
Pulp and paper products (inc. printing) 
Chemicals and allied products 


MA GHMOrESs 2) <0 Pat « BASE cals cutie oc cee 


Electrical equipment and products.... 


Petroleum and coal products.......... 
RUUD ber PrOUNets..<.: sas see See nee ke ee 
Leather and leather products.......... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
Tron and steel and products............ 
Non-ferrous metals and products...... 


Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..............eseeeesees 


GOUAMUCHON sates ka andres caswennas colts 


Transportation and storage................ 


Communications, and other public utilities........... 0... ccccceecceecceeceeees 


SUED hah Se OG FIR GAY DEC NOD iit Gera ae 


SSE OIG MEME Taisivlaicia sien ysniers Rate dN ete inie.e. tiv. ¢'e 
_ Grand Total......... 


510 


Weekly Average 


Vacancies | Referrals | Placements 
308 251 199 
1, 691 1,496 1,131 
351 297 172 
463 517 
951 876 
497 14 
214 222 
216 232 
2 25 
87 87 
179 190 
14 123 
362 346 
173 192 
273 285 
200 142 
565 491 
4,316 4,242 
1, 786 1, 695 
1,117 1,243 
212 233 
2,059 2,354 
378 426 
5, 163 5,417 
17,381! 17,654 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 28, 1951 TO JANUARY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FEBRUARY 21, 1952. 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| _as at 
during end of during to end o Feb. 21, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
Newfoundland............... 275 140 6,253 332 225 9 9,486 10,926 
Corner Brook... cdvciah etree ats 30 4 741 23 15 2 1,138 1,495 
VARGO CHGS. .reieietiatere ce svtakis 31 25 668 8 2 1 936 1,256 
PESO RI 6 cats goers ce cee 214 111 4,844 301 208 6 7,412 8, 245 
Prince Edward Island........ 500 145 1,839 514 190 238 2,642 2,819 
Charlottetown. ... ae 278 135 1,098 255 138 73 1,644 1,762 
Summerside..............- a6 222 12 741 259 52 165 998 1,057 
Nova Scotia.........0cesseeess 4,228 955 12,986 4,585 2,206 1,481 17, 008 17,792 
MATNOLE Ginn dds clave tenes. i) | Coan ae ee 370 138 119 15 611 590 
Bridgewater tices. aichsiscws. nes 52 17 510 75 12 24 902 867 
ADE 2 2 ees Senoooe 2,224 750 4,444 2,313 900 989 3,743 3,756 
ERVGPN OBS biira:e.s</<icte slelie a10,0°010' BO aes... pies 460 14 1 pees are 730 735 
PRONG VIG ee aincigeitieine oc cinco 61 59 1,056 90 34 4 1,692 1,900 
ASEVOTPOOLSR NG siaie'sle'deieis'< aise oe 27 10 181 15 10 5 371 380 
New Glasgow Dee ee eee 638 32 1,491 734 387 231 2,005 2,293 
PTS es Fe se aldelas slo op aie.s Sth See es - 167 35 WGN Ayers see ni 322 333 
: be ma He ter nie ciate Qtbyrs: syavartue « 884 4] 2,547 964 644 196 3,695 3,868 
PRE Sicloivehicta isis lel 122 36 637 177 43 13 858 760 
wecck: Shelburne........ 32 10 1,123 3 19 4 2,079 2,310 
New Brunswick..........-.-- 3,570 949 11,155 3,618 1,654 1,336 13,403 14,331 
1 0 Re Seno 76 8 953 100 67 7 1,596 1,954 
Campbellton 5. sles. <600c son 262 135 647 126 25 66 924 1,066 
PRCETAAUTL EGON ernie crecclelefejecasecste « 216 ‘i 522 176 103 25 651 840 
IBIFOCETICLON No. v:si<n 1p: aiatio ary 0,0 « 238 89 709 212 122 45 740 796 
RULED IAL E, 00 wie! dhe. gis ioeiaiete staid 108 71 374 139 76 7 449 441 
DROMOGOR a ietec nia cd vie dre eciayn's ears 1,438 235 4,436 1,738 512 1,003 4,714 4,631 
ING WCSSUGR sc cics cre dull ca'eries 73 4 578 76 47 20 970 1,256 
Saint JOBR? <0... adeviseccns 857 297 1,784 823 568 117 1,728 1, 664- 
St. Stephen AY; : 154 77 635 116 49 27 876 867 
Sussex....... f 114 21 212 82 65 12 274 250 
Woodstock...¢......20:. 34 5 305 30 20 7. 481 566 
MRC OC users « be veces. 0 tae 27,427 8,581 73,580 27,155 17,609 1,787 105, 225 111,507 
ASDORLOS RM: 5/5 oleate de cae ois'asa ke 166 63 300 151 S36} eo ectcaeee 457 522 
Beawharmoiss.ii.c sneer setae 90 8 431 80 50 1 771 757 
Buckingham... .....i5.+2--..- 126 3 482 166 83 30 664 746 
Causapscal. 2. ec .afo ccc seet 182 131 310 146 89 11 382 529 
88 98 822 510 GO | hse c ete 979 1,082 
527 324 821 298 180 25 596 776 
373 327 183 82 BS oecmc pees 139 205 
190 18 899 164 124 3 2,058 2,247 
33 8 284 27 aE awestoes 728 820 
60 69 400 103 BON Gases lie ste 590 644 
186 23 741 251 143 19 1,748 1,750 
397 83 1,664 431 389 ll 2,490 2,661 
566 135 1,383 603 405 20 1,753 1,935 
427 173 986 542 204 42 894 988 
155 12 391 154 127 10 580 557 
79 22 663 124 45 26 1,310 1,803 
716 540 888 265 405) | otrerec «cts 363 468 
730 317 1,340 553 392 78 2,024 2,101 
156 2 87 4 TW Be rick 15 fo 76 122 
Mating ioadecr acas bt vecone ee 966 $72 518 228 199 1 683 947 
Megantigns 2.<)s « noit «.000.ssste 505 29 842 417 i ooo | 508 587 
Mont-Laurier.............--- 72 . 21 175 75 SLM legate aver ael- 185 274 
MontMaguy iis. ocskks J. lass 495 28 295 451 417 9 941 947 
Montreal...... & 11, 733 2,580 30, 233 11,568 7,599 653 41, 685 42,778 
New Richmond -. 480 69 864 556 ATES tate sate eet 654 798 
Port Alfred..... 217 54 339 132 126 PesCA ee 544 678 
Guebee, tetas. cer ees. 1,571 575 7,801 2,619 915 275 11,872 11, 865 
Ri Ot eb iaca'ssact ceca paloma hn 154 581 778 174 GY Reena 1,368 1,498 
Riviere du Loup..........-++ 193 34 1,014 193 189 54 1,472 1,746 
Robetval Riis... abs soem 25 305 121 35 8 2 155 178 
ROUY IIOP es eect aah 6. o's iectiaks 230 69 776 332 137 41 727 902 
Ste. hatin RD aisle Savas 0's Oat 122 5 388 107 109 10 512 662 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 66 11 472 67 52 3 838 897 
PRB AE RELHBOE eis cle ccs ais 0s weet 155 11 688 171 LU) & ee a 1,368 1,468 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 382 289 810 366 Pol Aye a 997 1,208 
St. Hyacinthe...... Are ernod 389 124 1,225 389 317 5 1, 822 1,841 
St. peal Peper Meare le sis. sts 292 76 764 334 LT Zal ee aero { 1,081 1,117 
ity JODO MIEN e Me anercteten vias. vie 247 34 ee rte or - Ly nl a5 NE 
PALMA F210 518 = ae 877 216 96 
Bt. Joseph dA. esta es aii 385 26 1,836 534 271 98 2,698 2,876 
Sherbrooker.. 0... cacuce es 737 135 2,265 738 433 118 3,470 3,514 
PIGTON ae kecnccle bis woes iro Ree 197 195 705 181 101 3 1,449 1,365 
Thetford Mines ae 294 25 944 353 262 21 1,014 1,026 
Reka 
; 511 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 28, 1951 TO JANUARY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT | 
FEBRUARY 21, 1952—Continued 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Office 


Quebec—Con. 
hres Rivers isc sesaeeocanes 
Walid’ Oris. Sate coin tiety teat 
Valloy field: if ns vets stele othe 
Victoria Villelcs sini. «esiseel es 


Ontario icy ste ees Poe ees 
AYODFIO‘ s,s gadivnrsc os o> ys odie inhs 
Barrie: sta dsak eee ae eer 
Bellevilib nn wack ota nee vas 
Bracebridgesa.ceons- seen csi 
BSTAMPtOMy «toe .c.s 4-5 eiefatet: sielsrsis 
Brantlord .jenno.stanegene 


MTA iad Motte osialds apts eerais's xt 
AFADANO GUC Se scearereme ecidewine 
Goderich! a4. sete ateis cess He 
Mattel p hie shidecivcsc aaa paaie’s « 


Era wes buryicc/ Hi ctv ins o0i4 
PN TeIBOU Lay legis ae ieee 
Kapuskasing... cchcemesein ne 
BSENOES Sarees wioye'si te Mateos here Sia 
Ringetonut ahosticacs esta oe 
Markland lakes <¢..t. snes oe 


Parry. Sound... cagersucence 
eembroken sis kaepicecelane 
WOrtlys. aac’ «cies demise cone 


PAOLON Rel So. cae ete 5 tecate 


ISREROOLD treat eB ceektoa cick 
MR OWING Witter fee crave paore lage rsuk wee 


RSBUOIG pc etiaee!... cas’eelge< cs oak 


Sioux Lookout............... 
BIT DSUB AUIS... cocaine mayees 


512 


+ Vacancies 


Reported} Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

480 58 
506 147 
140 51 
270 105 
26, 967 7,050 
188 18 
220 |- 37 
183 61 
86 33 
116 3e 
499 91 
105 13 
13 5 
163 44 
119 6 
208 16 
391 67 
88 27 
233 127 
394 52 
178 42 
56 2 
48 26 
288 56 
2,787 639 
63 89 
161 19 
294 59 
113 17 
552 117 
458 118 
396 112 
87 20 
93 24 
22 14 
1,153 519 
139 35 
50 4 
392 44 
353 46 
627 63 
134 26 
385 85 
1,725 576 
307 11 
SOM tetsaisiess & 
240 55 
7 51 
186 19 
17 1 
579 148 
73 24 
91 16 
65 4 
481 79 
214 21 
239 43 
252 53 
47 16 
128 9 
76 17 


Applicants 


Regis- Unplaced 
tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during to —_—_————————_| endof | Feb. 21, 
period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 952 
2,516 749 249 191 4,845 5,191 
806 494 414 1 471 557 
854 148 LDS pene 1,949 2,201 
628 221 152 6 1,323 1,456 
84,998 27,108 15,386 4,401 | 114,132 116, 712 
183 138 206 271 284 
805 225 165 10 1,007 983 
763 188 67 60 1,024 968 
356 92 Bil eae Are 661 698 
329 88 64 11 439 453 
1,411 504 365 49 2,131 1,992 
300 129 81 3 373 428 
158 11 1 eee 417 457 
1,186 209 92 22 2,061 1,988 
396 139 101 14 622 648 
47 244 169 35 - 620 645 
1,582 350 277 36 2,523 2,680 
129 44 AD tl teem 205 214 
220 134 94 9 220 231 
1,059 404 327 27 AGA T 1,211 
634 154 125 15 1,183 1,092 
173 59 25 30 246 231 
263 49 30 1 365 352 
762 287 64 113 1,561 1,606 
8,101 3,109 811 1,353 9,359 9,085 
474 63 49 865 890 
319 182 143 2 432 444 
343 259 193 4 127 133 
217 137 76 5 281 321 
1,225 616 415 68 1,133 1,092 
727 289 276 15 605 573 
1,187 488 283 37 2,401 2,362 
345 95 71 1 865 777 
413 86 70 8 573 557 
185 23 9 287 375 
3,610 1,220 563 215 4,036 3,785 
607 140 75 25 1,086 962 
271 44 BT5t Peis. dese 525 604 
1,539 418 302 33 2,187 2,182 
1,186 388 243 45 1,407 1,500" 
1,169 846 387 170 725 804 
587 154 91 21 912 901 
1,846 337 190 88 3,038 3,015 
3,514 1,649 843 303 3,600 3,923 
929 341 260 40 1,660 1,659 
283 35 OLul eases eae 435 432 
683 203 172 13 762 740 
238 78 38 13 359 407 
1,341 199 122 14 2,140 2,243 
263 13 Va Bee ae 493 463 
1, 637 525 483 9 1,431 1,549 
334 70 43 2 581 585 
386 100 86) 455.08 sacs 511 531 
320 71 65 4 463 474 
1,708 440 258 80 2,569 2,599 
910 413 164 69 765 729 
917 356 186 18 1,377 1,417 
857 353 181 28 853 899 
414 65 25 3 664 804 
212 159 116 4 84 91 
265 78 41 24 324 385 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
DECEMBER 28, 1951 TO JANUARY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FEBRUARY 21, 1952—Concluded 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Office 


PEAS ASS yc ~ ca ts <cepeie s «os sse.5 0 


Estevan 
Moose Jaw ot 
North Battleford..........-. 
PTINCG LAI DOL Gc ap ansiscle was = 
ROWING ees hacen cre assess 
Saskatoon es ouaisincco: 46 earn. 
Swift Current 
*Teachers’ Office..........-- 
Weyburn 


Walgary.deaeeceh. glace ccseee 


Rolowiaaoasd.- etic bee cere 


PONnGICtON ya pce srs cer iene <> 
Port Alberni 


Males i... .Ge <iss 25,05 stone ss 


Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced asa 
during end of during to —__—__—_—_—_—————| endof | Feb. 21, 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 
5,244 1,811 14,559 5,095 2,223 1,406 18,032 18,294 
367 211 896 361 202 78 1,054 1,186 
112 29 446 68 39 7 611 663 
168 91 146 100 93 10 130 143 
142 49 579 130 90 9 820 805 
96 75 144 94 100 [Panne es 7 80 
4,359 1,356 12,348 4,342 1,699 1,302 15,343 15,417 
2,665 820 8,661 2,723 1,410 519 11,100 11,393 
78 13 191 112 61 | 3 251 | 286 
307 108 1,123 322 190 59 1,121 1,136 
111 53 428 94 eee ead seks 687 748 
227 28 821 269 176 40 1,198 1,288 
902 210 2,484 860 443 219 2,814 2,754 
701 208 2,103 783 296 169 2,769 2,799 
61 34 488 55 BAS het trees Sere 737 777 
24 45 6 17 | EE 5 23 
105 36 240 78 52 11 263 261 
149 85 777 133 71 18 1,255 1,321 
8,731 3,023 16,454 | 9,036 4,791 1,068 15,451 14,931 
35 111 186 30 A ee eee 245 256 
3,005 528 5,891 3,747 1,865 509 5,122 4, 832 
66 6 162 73 BO Maree ve 256 197 | 187 
4,326 1,891 7,333 4,209 1,877 508 6,743 6,524 
675 147 520 480 O21 wie 103 114 
313 207 1,406 224 151 34 1,934 1,981 
156 41 506 181 118 3 596 559 
124 66 425 91 51 14 485 458 
3l 26 25 1 ROM: Antavctoteree 6 26 20 
7,299 1,697 41,648 8,106 4,648 1,220 57,909 52,726 
110 18 1,305 163 66 26 2,642 2,317 
139 58 1,036 142 112 2 1,560 1, 287 
36 9 441 47 19 4 567 590 
175 22 275 166 UF et as vo 178 196 
103 11 1,450 117 84 6 1, 669 1,506 
110 17 624 97 OG lh. ciscttetetdrsinne 760 781 
127 9 §22 129 98 22 1,279 1,393 
340 24 1,989 347 190 109 2,421 1,650 
180 27 793 187 116 35 1,126 1,146 
469 64 4,963 528 289 132 7,838 6,994 
103 5 670 117 29 72 | 1,652 1,574 
192 14 864 200 156 15 907 518 
608 77 1,067 639 473 55 632 737 
313 28 720 336 QOD sem keer cone 1,012 897 
GE cite ote vate 118 19 |. AGW ase ces oe 180 175 
99 23 600 81 48 12 787 886 
3,173 994 20,472 3,798 1,775 604 27,675 25,336 
111 27 838 92 74 2 1,441 1,454 
720 234 2,721 762 403 122 3,456 3,120 
175 36 180 139 128 2 127 169 
86,906 25,171 | 272,133 88,272 50,342 13,465 | 364,388 371, 431 
55,790 16, 255 201,503 54, 661 33, 882 8,390 276, 754 284,796 
31,116 8,916 70, 630 33,611 16,460 5,075 87, 634 86, 635 


*Statisties for Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1942-1952 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


r + 
Applications Placements 
Year — wa cae 
Male Female Total Female Male Total 
1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
1,189,646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1, 500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
201,503 70,630 272,133 42,272 21,535 63, 807 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-i1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of January, 1952 
Receiving 
Province Benefit Number Number | Amount of 
in Last Com- of Days Benefit 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 
IN GYTOUNGIANIGNA Kosice oaled «o/cb eee ae SS Pia cleus anette 2,639 2,584 69, 420 194, 563 
Prince Edward Island eae an 1,397 979 28,953 70,444 
Nova Scotia... 7,814 6,190 201,744 529, 462 
New Brunswick 6,255 5,047 155, 427 406, 694 
Quebec. . 66,809 48,151] 1,623,950 4,190,350 
Ontario. 73,466 48,502 | 1,626.633 4,304,813 
Manitoba...... 11, 208 7,208 257,330 681,081 
Saskatchewan, 5,972 4,224 132,472 354,003 
Alberta ©. cctearntnn onteaeen s 8,445 5,798 180,363 502,131 
British Columbia 7. sc kic sn cule coe ice tah oe ees eee cane eee 32,877 25,616 760, 679 2,200,376 
Total; ‘Canada, Jan; T9525 i cist <n sis ooh aie se elclole creseialete ipl clareine 216, 882 154,294 | 5,036,971 | 13,433,917 
“Lotal, ‘Canada; Dee., 1961. F.cai cas cspuete os eatieteotas sass oi 152.269 87,739 2,650, 987 6,923, 194 
Total, Canada, Jans, VGA bean ate acdosce cle testa Wane ames 149,816 104, 667 3,788, 241 9,367,276 


*Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JANUARY 1952 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8. 


6 days -| 73 days 
: : 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran oe dave days days days = 
Ie WrIOUNCIATC. ats 4s dates oe ac memeninen Ns 8,413 2,671 819 1,374 2,257 757 535 
FILO) Rete ids oc Sie aarate o Recent ee es 8,138 2,574 788 1,330 2,207 732 507 
MoMA Meche helincncar ae icc eee 275 97 31 44 50 25 28 
Prince Bidward Island. 223. : 2.066... .0s.- 2,274 357 260 545 690 262 |, 160 
A CR ctttica Cabot houcke Octo ee eee 1,919 293 227 456 617 221 105 
Wamialacnm rns eae ces terns meena ohne 355 64 33 89 73 41 55 
IN OVE COTA asian Yaritoacratc ater eats 15,738 3,328 1,951 3,394 4,011 1,529 1,525 
AES RS te, eS, ee 13,659 2,928 1,708 2,975 3,532 1,318 1,198 
omalosnctce co Cea ie ae eae 2,079 400 243 419 479 211 327 
BN OW! STUNG WiGlon ss sciay ors Quen seers Sear 12,896 2,378 1,459 2,880 3,511 1,612 1,056 
BLO, Feccte vha/o hase rte sake Ce RET 10, 337 1,989 1,174 2,230 2,962 1,306 676 
Barn G10 Sais, reba icerd-Glelataals oan hat ete 2,559 389 285 650 549 306 380 
MOM EL Mei, Borcher sade eet aislelele ate eee + 111,339 22,102 13,161 20,964 27,588 13,961 13,563 
LGR. J. acinomae Te ee 81,727 17,287 9,921 15,505 21,170 9,878 7,971 
LOIRE O Ss. 505, stain sorics oon ta ntae oniaeeeS 29,612 4,815 3,240 5,459 6,418 4,088 5,592 
DGESAAOZ Arefetars)« po T sae oe eels Sere a aero 115, 241 26,024 14,582 24, 671 26,332 12,105 11,527 
PLGA oT ees 5 PSA avatar irdeh anes 83,033 19,536 10,243 18, 234 19,898 8,457 6, 665 
DS GIMAIO Neh tie 3c ts 1 aici areata epee 32, 208 6,488 4,339 6,487 6,434 3,648 4, 862 
IVER EO Ose diet. alais Me it davaitta rg Steiarae: ee 16, 665 3,320 1,540 2,942 4,361 2,262 2,240 
HUES ye . e een aeiee Aaa etl 12,364 2,279 1,083 2,118 3,544 1,838 1,502 
TECTIA a or eR eR OT ONE 2 4,301 1,041 457 824 817 424 738 
ROMA CPLUOUOMVELIN Srotiye a PVs. cRcila prhekks § ai eiels lv 9,465 1,832 968 2,145 2,619 1,230 671 
BOR Bhited tun scis!dae MONEE hind abe 7,767 1,465 772 1,730 2,292 1,049 459 
LDEN STATES Boe Sacre EBOAG bench titer at 1,698 367 196 415 327 181 212 
BRT GE CE fo Bate Wie at cyn a's cides abers ae 0 a 13,441 3,869 1,455 2,648 3,071 1,255 1,143 
MER Ore cctntedeet ons sate eee hse eee 11,096 3,193 1,187 2,138 2,702 1,056 825 
OMIA LGA sears Ascac the eats 1 os Mele 2,345 676 268 515 369 199 318 
ESPIGIS EO COMMIT DIA vayel,, «acca erent se ne wie, «ws, OE 52,619 10,677 5,949 10,750 14,346 5,943 4,954 
CI RRO Re Sean ee a 43,794 8,968 5,104 8,899 12,431 4,685 3,707 
MAOINALO MIME cite i vs ates knee 8,825 1,709 845 1,851 1,915 1,258 1,247 
CIEL a Sion Pc See 358,091 76,558 42,144 72,313 88,786 40,916 37,374 
UAT NS ae tckiie snc dete ee seek Ste 273, 834 60,512 32,207 55,610 71,355 80,535 23,615 
PEI MATERS, SOW deca ek, aisle t orepom aici, q/alvis 84, 257 16,046 9,937 16,703 17,431 10,381 13,759 


TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


c Disposal of Claims (including claims 
’ Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
ING WLOUNG ANG coy fae ocho ads bibs wie ele’ 6,294 5,618 676 5,404 3,517 1, 887 2,079 
Prince Edward Island............:.s.-+.: 1,477 1,229 248 1,644 1,181 463 247 
INO WE SOOTIRL Gs ee cee tpronac aac sae ccd so ae 10,401 . 8, 250 2,151 10,818 7,460 3,358 2,180 
New irons wien. otek ides Site sosp.cele ag 7,683 6,170 1,513 8,085 5, 682 2,403 1,675 
CATE SPO | see ea Sen 4S CRP 60, 888 46,396 14,492 64,450 48,094 16,356 16, 251 
ODEATIO Seat th bets ian coal Serna ness ars 67,339 51,368 15,971 75,342 54,214 21,128 15,591 
(MARIFODE So occ Sait coeicsia ss ake ee ates og 9,814 7,780 2,034 10,799 7,586 3,213 1,365 
BBREREGHOWED cece nde ome cle ce cite siete 6,250 5,194 1,056 6,675 4,362 2,313 1,007 
YA OE Se coe pean aie eee 9,004 7,167 1,837 9,052 6, 622 2,430 2,181 
PSritints (OluMDIA. cri cecesiectcuis cleloe0 oie <n 33,143 23, 662 9,481 34,502 27,041 7,461 5, 625 
Total Canada, January, 1952.......... 212,2931) 162,834 49,459 226,7712| 165,759 61,012 48,201 
Total Canada, December, 1951....... 175,040 120, 434 54, 606 148,219 116, 637 31,582 62,679 
Total Canada, January, 1951.........- 172,269 130, 207 42,062 183,219 130,129 53,090 38,468 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 19,791. ? In addition, 18,851 revised claims were adjudicated. Of 
these, 1,472 were special requests not granted, and 911 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,477 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4._REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS 
DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


. : Month of Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January, | December | January, 
1952 1 1951 1951 
Claims Disallowed— 
RROGUIAL ccc ccc ecco wcrc see tecietes cer sncnaccrcccesecrscrenecececners 45, 842 19,713 41,410 
Supplementary Benefit..........2c.cseeeeee cece eee ee eects eee ee eer sen eeees 13, 857 3,917 11,958 
Claimants Disqualified 
Not unemployed........0.-cesceecseceecec cece ss ccec senses scsseeeceseeaes 5,746 4,388 5,104 
Not capable of and not available for work............++-005++seeeeee eens 1,410 983 1,186 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............0:e eee reece eee eee eee eens 2,929 1,580 16 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........-..++5:- 841 616 1,071 
Discharged for Misconduct........2+.seceeeee cee e cence etree eee ee een eeees 853 644 905 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...........++++++ essen reese 5,200 4,639 5,544 
CVE HGriT GASOUR? caret tase tes aren ted sian aisles slemiads lele epaltgaie’s dje/e siate w\alsheye eiaisiahin 2,904 1,991 3,152 
SP eee) Bete Aang. OAne CORE COE CO00 HEN DELEDCOOnT Sante saan AcianiG ie 79,582 38,471 70,346 


1 Includes 3,642 revised claims, disqualified. ; ‘ : : ; 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT! 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants? 

LOR aT EGOI DOL! yeiairainc cele carenieotegs ate drditen incl fiaulis eyepe Hadenn aceon ss 2,912,000 | 2,787,200 124, 800 
1951—Jantaryscictedsc cts cer cenccvseenees ; 2,941,000 | 2,750,900 190, 100% 
February 2,962,000 | 2,714,400 247, 6003 
EUAN VEAP RNC A AnOr ten anc corigng) 2,972,000 | 2,728,200 243, 8003 
TST 3 ie Sere a ade eae oreo aur con 2,989,000 | 2,804,200 184,800 
I ME IR tee, Se RE shat ate er aTacahe isis amg’,2 o bi019 121 5:3 2,971,000 | 2,834,200 136, 800 

Titre ere raters ciate onic niet estate since Sig eS aes gine ae wigs ..|. 2,998,000 | 2,909,100 88,900 

.| 8,051,000 | 2,964,500 86,500 

gus 3,056,000 | 2,972,100 83,900 
ROPLOMDOP sabe. oc bind bine wos emiic aes cpeisin Serene e sink ele be wenn ee Gene ..| 3,071,000 | 2,990,100 80,900 
MBSTODOT ee adele sic \pewoisle ocin's ve a's aptecs ..| 3,094,000 | 3,010,900 83,100 
SL lay oll. BBs Seen SE OTIED RSC Gone bt GHngeana cain nignn oe OC ie 3,106,000 | 3,006,200 99, 800 

BES escaennn) PoGan a Whe wea cele vic 9 0 b= Simm chm 051d naps ofa oe. 0/4)e 0 ola sloisiininle Geis o/an' o 0.9/2 3,170,000 | 38,016,300 153,700 


1 Revised figures. ; : : 
2 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
3 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, 


FROM FEBRUARY, 1942 


(THIS TABLE APPEARS QUARTERLY; MARCH, JUNE, 
SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER) 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only 
. Persons | Number | Amount 
Province Claims Ae ent E mr a Com- of Days |of Benefit 
Con- o weney am re mencing | Benefit Paid 
sidered Bonost benefit Paid 
Class 1 | Class 2 oo 
Newloundlanders, oh che dere: +e. traeer 1,432 217 | 351 538 334. | 3, 987 | 8, 33: 
Prince Edward Island................-+-- 430 103. | 114 | 149 131 1,579 | 2,879 
ING Us COLI Ss ise de ts lg oapcielsiz ae.- w atereys)= sis 2,877 1,054 | 745 | 812 | 1,249 15,139 | 29,437 
De pe gh 260) Sa (aie ene: Beso 1,978 619 594 607 815 9,006 | 16,500 
EUNIOG oc Ba oe ore se slant yorne ew minis Bai wees 12,538 5,229 | 3,168 3,703 6, 255 63,616 121, 505 
CIDTSTIO seein e Ate et cele acta ain efeoie' gs 13,886 5,017 4,597 4,759 7,218 88,312 178,161 
IMBYNEODAT yo eateass site > orn nna 6 Mem icieleinelr o.0 2,603 949 712 912 1,652 21,525 3,436 
Borin ee ON © WETS ein cok tere afaeas is oe esiaestecciase 8-8 1,902 568 505 751 | 890 10,528 | 21,298 
Lepage erg 8 Gor tik He get Okc heya Sie Oren 1,918 586 587 691 | 924 11,177 23,910 
RS PiGist COLUM, | focae weiees ve ereiglaysisiaio «'« 6,078 2,294 1,662 1,995 | 3,534 44,114 98,048 
otal January, 19520) eee c. css tana 45, 642 16, 636 13,035 14,917 23,002°| 268,983 543,507 
iPotalwanuary, 19012; nu ..acerees-. + 41,642 15, 802 10,969 13,314 19,456 | 240,012 462,161 


1 There were, in addition, 372 renewal claims. *,For 1951, an additional 191 claimants were entitled under classes 


3and 4. 3 Include 15 renewal claims. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistica) 


eee ee oo ooMmrTrr— 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- — 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel pee eyo ae 
— since . rnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent eee Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 & Services modities 
only )f 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 


September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October: << j0d.j.00650 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
PADUBTY «of 0 fess 00.0 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February........... 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 182-1 184-7 
ML OD Sitar cis'sisisie unis 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
PAPEL Soest mentee 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Lu Ene ae Sesnipgar he 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
DUNG, tose sa sonssicies 64-1 165 +4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
COARSE CORO Oe RGDNS 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
BUQUaGS couse sain' es 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.,........ 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October............ 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
NEDUATY ..cc0 tec coos 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
February........... 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
MEL OR cost seins vale 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137°+8 207-9 
PATVE EL cnoiatyiarais’sto\s's 49° sYs 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
MEY waren ts ec 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
BONO emtesients. + 0 se 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
MUR Vaeyeniemielstelse. okaaie 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
PAUEUSG ac Netaisiejs ons 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
October-isices'ts 0s 0s 3 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November,......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December,......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
JANWALY 000. ce cone 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Bebruary,...-.:.... §9-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
March 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1952 


(Aucust 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total pe 
. urnish- | Miscel- 
Feb. 1, | Jan. 2, | Feb. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1951 1952 1952 Services 
St. John’s, Nfld (1)..|.......... 103-9 103-7 | . 105-0 101-2 107-0 105-4 103-0 101-2 
Halifars.isacos cans 162-3 179-3 178-2 239-1 124-9 144-5 227-8 183-4 136-8 
Saint John?./....... 171-2 188-0 187-5 240-3 126-1 140-9 234-5 193-8 152-6 
Montreal). ge... 180°6 198-1 197-1 265-8 147-4 145-0 199-7 204-6 142-0 
ER OVONUO soos, fete sae 171-5 187-1 186-0 236-6 149-6 172-5 213-0 194-8 144-8 
Wannipeg s.c5.. sc: 170-1 183-7 183-4 249-3 132-9 128-2 208-8 201-7 139-5 
Saskatoon.......... 172-6 187-0 187-1 250-6 132-3 151-7 222-1 207-0 134+2 
Edmonton........-. 169-0 183-4 183-2 254-0 124-0 121-8 223-2 194-4 140-2 
Vancouver.........- 175-8 193-6 192-5 255-6 131-9 170-8 226-5 194-4 147-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1)—St. John’s Index on the base June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Price 
* sas Per Dec. | Dec. Feb. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Commodities jour | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | Fee. 

ope Eee AE een eal |e ae 
Beef, sirloin steak.. lb. 120-7 154-8 249-5 255-9 331-8 381-3 376-7 105-9 
Beef, round steak.........-sseeeeeees lb. 125-7 167-9 278-9 285-2 369-4 425-5 420-5 100-5 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime.........-- lb. 125-5 | 174-3 | 280-9 | 287-8 | 367-3 | 417-2 | 412-4 95-0 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed A Biss 132-7 | 162-3 | 301-3 | 306-7 | 414-1] 485-7 | 480-8 77-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless.........-- a ee Wor 136-7 | 168-3 | 334-6] 345-4 | 471-2 | 562-0 | 559-1 76:3 
Veal, front roll, boneless........-.-++-- lb. 139-3 174-0 | 316-6 | 324-7 | 415-8 | 494-7] 493-0 85-6 
Lamb, leg roast......-.-seseeeeeeeees lb. 109-9 152-8 245-4 258-8 299-7 337-9 339-6 97-0 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut........---- lb. 125-3 | 143-8 | 226-2 | 224-4] 250-5 | 242-9 | 232-4 61-6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........- lb. 127-0 | 143-4 | 253-6 | 233-5 | 285-8 | 283-2 | 274-3 52-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132:3 | 142-5 | 230-2 | 222-5 215-5 | 215-2 | 200-4 79-2 
Lard, pure, package........-+-++-+++++ lb. 151-3 159-6 281-6 192-8 267-5 238-8 218-1 24-3 
Shortening, package..........++++++++- lb. 134-7 187-5 264-6 212-5 250-7 243-8 239-0 34-6 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton..... doz. 156-4 181-3 175-4 150-4 179-8 189-7 169-2 52-9 

Ge Jencks Rap cndvlens sesenAr newer ole qt. 111-0 95-4 162-4 166-1 175-2 190-8 190-8 20-8 
Butter, creamery, prints........-..-++ lb. 140-5 | 148-0 | 267-4] 239-9 | 237-0 | 264-9 | 268-6 73-1 
Cheese, plain, mild, $ lb......-.+.+++- pkg. 174-6 165-4 230-5 226-0 237-9 259-6 262-5 35-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.........- lb. 106-5 106-3 152-4 | 165-1 180-8 | 191-8 | 191-8 12-2 
Flour, all purpose..........seeeesseee lb. 127:3 124-2 187¢9 221-2 224-2 230-2 230-2 7:7 
Rolled oats, package........++--++0++> lb. 112-0 114-0 153-6 164-5 193-2 199-2 199-2 13-2 
Corn flakes, 8 02.......ccccovessceoees pkg. 101-1 100-0 162-0 163-0 172-8 191-1 192-1 17-9 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8......--++-+0++ tin 129-9 137-7 217-9 180-2 200-9 279-9 285-5 30-7 
Peas, 20 05.....2-sccccccccccccccacense tin 117-5 121-7 150-0 146-6 150-1 167-3 167-3 21-4 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 02......--+++++ tin 128-3 132-7 185-8 175-0 175-7 189-2 191-1 21-1 
Beans, Ary... ..-.scsccececsccccceceves lb. 129-4 133-3 272-5 245-0 | 283-3 299°3 299-3 14-9 
Onions, cooking..........+eeeeeeeeeees lb. 108-2 126-5 126-5 175-4 120-9 185-1 209-6 11-1 
Potatoes, No. I, table.. 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 143-1 153-2 128-9 269-0 279-6 62-9 
Prunes, bulk or in bag.......--++++++> lb. 115-8 120-2 180-7 198-2 | 2387-2 250°3 247-7 28-5 
Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag. | ler, 104-0 108-6 127-2 129-2 146-7 176-5 175-2 26-4 
Oranges, California.........-. .| doz. 132-5 154-3 136-5 159-7 154-3 147-8 148-9 41-1 
Lemions..< 56-0 See hedacacew ee ‘| $doz.| 111-3 | 148-6 | 139-1 | 170-5 169-2 | 179-0 | 180-8 29-5 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.......+-- ender 111-3 | 115-1 | 149-8| 145-5 | 163-8} 167-7 | 167-7 29-5 
Peaches, 15 02......-+-++s+e0% al) mel 101-5 106-1 145-2 140-6 148-8 155-3 155-3 23-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02........++:: jar 118-3 | 128-9] 145-1 | 140-7] 150-3) 159-1 159-1 21-7 
Corn Syrup, 2 lb.....-.---.- seer eeeee tin 138-0 157-7 183-4 176-9 192-7 208-3 2094 36:3 

ugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 150-8 164-8 191-7 204-2 202-7 13-0 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package lb. 131-3. | 134-9 | 155-6 | 169-8] 199-6 | 213-6 213-6 13-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 187-6] 256-4 | 3802-8 | 314-7 314-7 108-6 
Tea, black 3 lb........ ACC Donen pkg. 145-2 131-6 175°5 177-2 182-3 186°5 186-8 54-3 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to February 1952 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
d=Bt i Tonniset case cnet acetintictes cee. 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown...............008- 


Nova Scotia— 
MEL AUIEAX Ss Ao cas eed dele cataiecstewe ¢ 


Wi RVANAY on dadcacee cee te oe cane ac 


New Brunswick— 
B—-=Moncton aries. ace nes ccaesc cesses 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi 


R—Montreal 2 yc: deosiecasie ss 3 

= Quebec sees icidences niatarelsinresneteis 
10—Sherbrooke... i)...-0sesceencetce os 
BL SOrel oiierete cles sles) ta's Helen's ainieic’a’a,« os 
12—Three Rivers........ sootorsiiods : 

Ontario— 

hae COIN WALL, .«terateistaisie x siclas(0.s)6 ee Reibeia 
14—Fort William........ “Oaunpees > “e 
BG EIBIMUCON deja ne css aaweviese sis anee 
16—London........ PRagkococerppae 9 ole 
Bia NOTE DAY = duals osnsietsis +s sien a 
18—Ottawa...... HAR aod oS OS a 
19Sault Ste. Marie...........064- Bs 


Manitoba— 
QE BIANGONs « f40s.geis's ce 0 010510 010 apisis 
== WANRIDOR ie20's14)s,s(s'0)s Ss ce + olsialeiseale 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw..........sececeeee Baise 
2i-— ROPiNBw a ssc ases <2 ceoniewere ner 
28—Saskatoon...........seeeeeeeee ci 
Alberta— 
BOC alraniin cha ciceaass« > s\sias ielesatet> Baws 
80—Drumbheller............ nists 43's ne 
BI FUGINONLON : «0, v0: a a.0\c'0 6 «'0's \e/aie cies 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert..........--+++-ee08 
33—Trail........20-+2++++ a scataerertauers 
34—Vancouver.......- Ben sacs mae 


35—Victoria......... Se stasintala Savages 


Sales 
S83 | 88 
aoa 
cts. cts. 
IPRS Soe 
107-5 | 95-0 
111-9 | 104-9 
108-6 | 99-1 
108-7 | 99-4 
109-4 | 99-4 
130-4 | 122-8 
114-6 | 108-6 
105-3 | 101-2 
107-7 | 106-6 
106-4 | 103-1 
120-0 | 105-3 
95:3 | 94-7 
104-4 | 100-4 
105-5 | 101-5 
102-4 | 100-7 
99-0 | 98-3 
108-1 | 102-8 
104-5 | 103-9 
-9 | 95-1 
-9 | 103-6 
-3| 100-4 
-9 | 96-4 
103-8 | 96-5 
104-8 | 99-0 
97-7 | 85-8 
97-8 | 93-8 
96-6 | 93-0 
100-8 | 96-1 
93-6 | 94-0 
98-0 | 92-4 
113-3 | 106-7 
113-4 | 105-9 
114-1 | 100-6 
117-5 | 107-8 


Rib roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 


© o 
o bo 
uo oa 


101-6 
4 


101-3 


Blade roast (blade 
removed), per lb. 


iz] 
+ 
an 


~ 
los) 
o 


~I 
w 
or 


bo J 
a 
— CO DD ow 


oS 
o 
Co wo 


~I 
a 
os w oa oo o i] oO bo ew 


co 
i] 
wo 6 


Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


cts. 


> 
oa 
SS Oo CO > 


73°5 
78-6 


76-8 
76-6 
79-2 


75-7 
71-6 
73°5 


80-0 
81-8 
82-6 
85-5 


Veal, front roll (boneless), 


90-0 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 


105-4 


Pork 
ae ey 
Sh as 
o=| 8 
#3 |e 
gi | 8 
- 2 
BS | 85 
=) a) R a 
1p Ho 
—& & 
ets. ets 
80-8 78-1 
58-4 53-8 

a 
61-9 | 51-9 
65-0 | 51-2 
61-6 | 52-8 
66-5 | 54-9 
63-0 | 58 


> 
ow 
i 
ow 
w 
Oe? COPS oe, Re iS 


59-0 | 49 
57-5 | 48 
60:5 | 52-9 
GLB ie cakes 
| d 
63-2 | 46-8 
62-8 i) 
d 
64:9 | 53-2 
62:5 | 50-1 
65:8 | 54-1 
d 
59-9 | 56-6 
61-3 | 51-0 
61:8 | 45-5 
63-5 | 49-1 
DBSOiies sAsusn 
d 
57-5 | 53-5 
64:3 | 50-7 
58:0 | 51-8 
55-8 | 52-1 
60-6 | 56-6 
62-5 | 53-2 
56:7 | 48-2 
68-3 | 65-0 
69-0 | 62-3 
d 
68-0 | 55-3 
68-6 | 54-4 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind off, per lb. 


a) 
O° 
+ 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 


1—St. John’s........ pact cei scee ie OB cbse 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown..........-.:eee08- 


Nova Scotia— 
mea AR Mee tarts sicnienior = alcidine safe wie’ 


Aome4 VANOY c g-ce afeio'«/015/2{n a[dto 0 .e ate Steins oip' 


New Brunswick— 
em MEGHGEOR Sc ricje aivisiols's. © n.cieisale oinialsiaigs 


G—Samt vob ky sss ssccsecteweess 


Quebec— 
mK AICOUGATIAN so ayeintnicieie'sls sidsnsisieieis' sie)» 


Ontario— 
$6—Com wall nic eg eee eea steese's« 


14—Fort William. ............-++0++- 
15—Hamilton...........0eeeeeeeeeees 
16—London...........-seesseeccecees 
17—North Bay. ........+sscccsersres 
1S—Ottawa. ...006.05cecsecccercees 
19—Sault Ste. Marie..........-+++++: 
BO—Sudbury....-.2c.ssccocssecsoasecs 


21—Timmins.........--.--eeeseeeees 


Manitoba— 
D4—Brandon.........---seeceeseceees 


25—Winnipeg.......----ssereceescvces 


Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw......--sscscvecreceses 


Alberta— 
2O—Calgary .....sscccccccccceccveces 


30—Drumbheller...........-.-++++e8+ 
31—Edmonton..........20-e+eeeeeees 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert..........++++++ aOhG 


SS —TTAL pave he v0.0 ccs ens ors dies cane oe 
34—Vancouver......---+eeeee oe outa 


85—Vietoria. ...2....--2ee cence 


per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 


° 
is 


| Shortening, 
per lb. package 


oo 

° 
Oe et: 
Pm as 


35-4 


34-5 
33-9 


34-3 
35-1 


37-8 
34:3 
35-0 
34-8. 
34-1 
33-5 


33-3 
32-7 
34-3 
34-0 
34-1 
35-0 
34-3 
34-0 
33-9 
33-5 
34-4 


34-3 
31-8 


34-3 
34-2 
34-5 


35-0 
37-4 
35-1 


39-1 
40-2 
33-6 
34-4 


“A"’ large, 


per dozen 


Eggs, grade 
carton, 


= 
a 


a7 
= 
co 


per quart 


Milk, 


cts. 
h 
32-0 


17-0 


20-5 
22-0 


20-0 
21-0 


20-0 
20-0 
19-0 
20-0 
19-0 
19-0 


19-0 
23-0 
22-0 
21-0 
22-0 
22-0 
23-0 
23-0 
25-0 
22-0 
21-0 


19-0 
20-0 


19-7 
20-0 
19-0 


21-0 
22-0 
20-0 


31-0 
25-0 
22-0 
24-0 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per }-lb. package 


° 
~ 
2 


oo 
or 
oo 


36-9 


36-0 
37-3 


35-2 
36-1 


37-0 
34-7 
35-4 
34-8 
33-7 
34-5 


34-9 
36-6 
34-4 
34-0 
34-3 
35:3 
34-6 
34-1 
34-5 
33-8 
34-1 


35-2 
35-2 


34-7 
36-2 
34-9 


34-1 
36-0 
35-2 


36-0 
36-0 
35-1 
35-4 


| Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


— 
an 
TI oo a oO :-@ 


_ 
sc tr 
w wo o o w oO o wo eo ~_ a 


~ 
ne 
~ 


Flour, all purpose, 
per lb. 


° 
> 
an 


co 
~ 


8-2 


Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 


° 
> 
n 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


° 
> 
a 


tp 
o 
ra 


18-8 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


as — —— 
Canned 2 
Vegetables if s 28 ie ee s 4 
7 Fe 3 oY eed TS 
2 3 z 4 a=} eo FI s5 
eee Ba Rs Ng Be ere eerie 
Set og | =lee.| &/3 |Sel]4 |845/9,] 283] 25 
ge 8 |3%8| Ba] § “S| 3 l|aey| 08/88 | £8 | 
on. ed He P| ame sy ey bo ae! $0 a) aod ie 
geor| oo Lest as | oe se | ee |seyl 8° | Be | ee 
BeS| a8 [esol FE] 88 | Be] $8 1888] ss | gs] gs 
ona] $a |5on| SE ‘sa 5 & La | aa] Sa o & ae 
& |O 9 fe) a 0 oa fo) = is 
cts cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts ets cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— i 
1=StTohn scan ceae cee ceece 30-9 23-4 24-1 13-8 12-1 71-33) 27-5 27°2 ZY (oy (al Ne a 63-4 
P.E.1.— F k n 
2—Charlottetown........... 29-0 21-6 22-3 15-0 11-4 48-7 28-6 29-5 46-5 34-0 56-2 
Nova Scotia— 
Ss Halifax Fike. creye Pete sverere 80-5 22-2 21-8 16-0 12-1 62-2 27-9 eo 39-9 28-5 54-5 
1 
cer SV ONOY cic sluisieinie cies nies ec 32-3 21-2 22-3 14-0 11-5 60-6 30-6 28-3 40-5 32°6 56-2 
New Brunswick— k 
D—-MONOtON s dase ohislo us Fee wae 29-6 20-6 20-2 14-7 12-4 57-4 27-8 ipl 43-8 31-0 54-6 
G—HSaint JOHN. <o...016 oie cj cies 30°3 21-1 20-6 15-6 11-8 56-0 28-0 28-8 42-9 32-2 54-7 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............00: 29:6 22-6 ZbeO | Shae: 13-3 64-1 se i ts a edi 61-6 
8—Montreal..............+.- 28-0 19-2 20-2 14-9 11-6 59-3 29-8 24-5 41-4 24-9 52-4 
= QuebOOcde «ser 'cdatoeieisielsiasis 30-2 21-0 18-5 13-8 11-7 56-7 27-8 27-5 38-4 28-0 55-4 
10—Sherbrooke...........++: 29-4] 21-5] 20-3] 14-1] 11-5] 63-6] 29-7] 26-8] 42-0] 27-9] 55-0 
lee Roraly Met teen ete ce tle tt 27-6 | 19-4] 19-2] 13-6] 11-4] 59-9] 27-4] 23-8] 41-4] 29-3| 50-5 
2—Three Rivers..........:- 28-6 | 20-3] 19-9] 13-2] 11-4] 60-3] 28-0] 25-1] 39-6] 28-1] 53-1 
Ontario— fe 
18—Cornwall.. 5. ccc. cesscee 29-1 20-4 19-4 13-1 11-1 60-9 ashe 23-8 39-0 28-6 51-3 
< n 
14—Fort William............. 31:1) 21*7:) 18:9.) 15:7) 10-2)) 66:7 Ena 26:0} 41-1] 29-0 54-7 
n 
DE PAT GON <<15 pete wtorose Sinieisigs 30-4 19-9 18-8 16-2 9-7 61-8 a! 25-3 39°3 29-3 50-5 
TG—TVONGON ay a5 sisi ciegiesinaniee 28-8 20-5 19-8 14-8 10-9 65-7 28-8 24-3 39-3 28-5 49-5 
n 
17—North Bay............... 29-4 22 Q 3 siete as 12-6 8-9 69-2 aria 27-0°| 38-1 28-2 53-6 
n 
eC LEA WES Wi aie sisire'e.<dyesccie' as 30-0 21-1 19-8 13-8 10-6 62-5 28-8 26-8 39-0 27-2 49-6 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 30-1 20-7 20-1 13-9 10-4 68-4 31:3 hit 38-1 30-4 53-0 
20—Sudbury...........e0e0- 32-0 21-8 20-0 13-3 10-1 68-6 28-2 27-1 39-9 29-5 53-4 
n 
21—Timmins..,.........+0000+ 81-6 | 21-8| 19-8] 14-4 9-9 | 71-1 “ig feb 43-2 | 33-8 54-7 4 
22—Toronto:.:.......00sese0e 29-0 19-9 18-7 16-6 10-1 64-7 27-9 25-1 37-8 | 27-0 49-3 
1 
28—Windsor........02.6ssree+ 25-7 | 20-8 | 20-0] 14-9 9-8 | 68-1] 29-0] 28-6] 39-9] 28-3 52-0 
Manitoba— k t 
24—Brandon.............0.- 32-8 | 23-1] 21-8 | 16-0] 11-9] 61-1 20-8 80:2 45-6 | 26-9 oe 
p 
25—Winnipeg...........++00+- 30-8 | 21-8] 20-3} 15-5| 10-8| 56-8] 27-9] 27-0] 43-2) 26-0 66-4 
Saskatchewan— k k 
26—Moose UBWiks ee cps ees 33-5 | 22-9 | 22-7} 13-8 10:9 | 64-0 23-2 26-6 42-9 | 32-5 ras 
TING RANG wivre aie aya;s' v0 tus 40.8 vis 34-4] 21-8'| 23-6] 15-1| 11-2] 69-8 28-1 29-5 42-9 | 32-7 a ad 
28—Saskatoon.......7.....++- 31-4 | 22-7| 23-2] 16-0] 12-3] 51-9] 29-5| 28-0| 45-9] 35-3 70-6 
Alberta— k t 
29—Calgary..........-se0e00- 33-6} 20-8 | 22-8| 15-5] 10-9] 73-7 28-5 26-9 40-8 | 31-8 600 
30—Drumbheller............-. 36-5 | 19-6 | 23:6] 15-2] 11-7] 70-4 26-0 20-7 40-8 | 30-1 mo 
31—Edmonton.........+.++-- 84-3 | 21-1] 28-5) 15-2} 12-0) 54-1} 29-1] 27-0] 43-5] 28-1 71-2 
British Columbia— m m t 
32—Prince Rupert......--.--- 83-0 | 20-4] 20-4] 16-9] 10-6} 74-6 is 26-6 | 43-8 | 26-6 ele 
n 
Co — PLAN cate acen's » eles s'aisieui='s FSB (| ed Se] eee 17-6 | 11-3] 68-4] 28-7] 26-6] 43-2] 34-5 71-1 
; m m k p t 
34—Vancouver........-+++--- 30-4] 19-5 | 18-2] 15-4 9-8 | 70-4] 25-5 | 28-5] 37-8] 21-5 63-5 
m m t 
Sh— VintOrise. «.)is10 se wie delve 30-3 | 18-6 | 18-91 16-6 | 10:3! 69-8 27-4' 26-0] .36-91 23-0 69-1 
saa een accra ee UTE ERNE TET EEREEEEE TEETER 


Above food prices are sine ay a of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price _ 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. & Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. g Local. (f) Imported. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


gg 
° ow 
Locality é § 
oe 
a 
38 
A 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
J—Bt. JOHN’ B.ci v0 sronsinree0 oe ems oe or 48-8 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown.......issecereres 23-7 
Nova Scotia— 
Ss Hoalifax.cs veesse Fs e- cen pecsasioe 24-1 
4—Sydney.......ccscececccececeees 23-7 
New Brunswick— 
6=—Monctons cc) o3 os Seo e eee tincs ees 23-7 
6—Saint Johbniiss Fcc cscee secs ec ces 23-0 
Quebec— 
Teac ICOU PLIES wea ot viens ar mie oaieinse ty [\idtareial ru 
S—Montreal ci... cscs cceepecencs 22-7 
9—Quebec.......---ceceeereeereees 22-2 
10—Sherbrooke.........+s.seeeesee- 23-1 
i—Rorel ccs decste< c's s tases byccles aes 21-9 
12—Three Rivers.......---++sssee0- 23-9 
Ontario— 
13—Cornwall . oc os ccsc cscs ess ceses 21-7 
14—Fort William..........s+eeseee 22-1 
15—Hamilton). 2. .2...cccesseeeccnes 22-5 
16—London..... 22.00.55 ccennessceves 22-5 
17—North Bay... ...ssescececsseces 23-7 
IS—Obtawer... oe occ wre sc mmelnele sews sis 22-3 
19—Sault Ste. Marie..........---++- Be tas 8 
20—Sudbury.......ccsscersccevcceces 23-7 
QI—TimMins, ...ccecscecscecvoveces 23-3 
FF —TorontO sic acs's cisacwscccscceces 21-5 
23—Windsor....... Ore te aia lela Minis ole 22-1 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandon........esecssevsseeceee 26-7 
2h—Winnipeg.....--eeeeeeveeccceees 23-5 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw.....--ceeeeerereeees 24-8 
O7—Regina.........-ceccececcececes 24-4 
28—Saskatoon.......-seeeeeeeecceee 24-4 
Alberta— 
D9—Callgary....cscccccrcssscccoceces 25-4 
80—Drumheller........+-+seseeeees 26-4 
31—Edmonton........-..-+seeeeeees 25-1 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert....-.-.+-+++ee++ 25-8 
BO—Prails oe os cas ce oF. oiae sucsieneises 26-2 
34—Vancouver 23-7 
B= VictOria. cece csdesvesccrsceeress 23-1 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0 
15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


42-1 


wo 2 
a 4 
o wo 


wo 
co 
oo tM CO 


(s) 28 oz. ti 


Sugar 

6 
36 | 34 
ae se 
gs | E¢ 
a3 | Es 
aa | 38 
oe i's. 3 
cts. ets. 
13:O0e ap. 
13-1 12-9 
12-0 13-0 
13-0 13-9 
12-6 | 18-2 
12-4 12-9 
12:9 12-9 
11-6 12-4 
12-1 12-3 
12-0 12-6 
11-8 11-8 
12-3 12-3 
12-4] 12-6 
13-4 14-0 
12-4 13-6 
12-6 13-4 
13-5 14-2 
12-1 13-0 
13-1 13-2 
13-2 13-5 
13-2} 14-0 
11-8] 13-0 
12-6 13-7 
15-1 15-8 
15-0} 15-8 
14:3 | 15-5 
14-4| 15-8 
15-0] 16-0 
13-6 14-7 
14-1} 15-6 
13-7 15-2 
13-4 14-7 
13-6 14-9 
11-6 13-3 
12-5 14-1 


per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package 


Coffee, medium, in bags, 
per lb. i 


. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. (m) 


Coal 
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Z| ag | 2s 
Bre Be ees 
g2 | oh | 28 
BH < Q 

ae | cts. cts 
* 

BOA als. aah cate 22-46 
BLA Wists eae 16-00 
DES Pete oh, oe 17°75 
HC: bl nee ees 12-35 
iS De ete 17-50 
D226 fs Snare 18-44 
58-9 28 1S aastoa. ne 
56-4 26 Behl vera vrei 
57°3 26 DOM wae se. ote 
58-8 O75 cots. oe 
55-0 SDSS Nhe sss wae 
56-1 OTOL et metee 
55-8 28 TO ecaep one 
54-2 26-82.\.ise sess 
55-6 26 00st « a. he 
55:6 26° 50! ||.\.iete%e sie 
56-2 | 28-50 |.....-3- 
55-2 D8» HO ctein + cetere 
56-3 25 G0 I se vdins de 
55-4 98 2B: stoic «cba 
55-0 Bh OO! | nrecataane we 
54-9 2526 ||. caiceane 
55-0 36°50 Anew acing ne 
BS Watevetataniate 17-65 
82D iia mows 19-35 
B27 esasajsiate ats 16-25 
BO“Bo| tive siciese 17-20 
SEB Vaiss 16-50 
Dox) eats aleics 14-00 
BSG. Weawtec eros betaereviees 
O28 hes dense 8-30 
DBL ivicaclee)v 21-25 
B3°O. bese wcines 18-50 
Boe NS ooh ccs0% 19-30 
62S eh 20-42 


in. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 
JANUAR Y-FEBRUARY,1951-1952+ 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1952* 
MUUAL 1 = PSs stn r.tos AN alerts aie 15f 15 5, 749t 5,749 75,220 0-08 
LUST ST IISUIW Ses ala tected rere setameliacalts “ote cietey ae 12 22 12,388 13,048 47, 603 0-05 
Cumulative totals.......... 27 18, 137 122,823 0-07 
1951 
JES NE ae eis Danio at Some OA SURO a ea. at 18t 18 6, 255t 6,255 16,988 0-02 
1k} 9) a) Chip ghee Rae ae Ree ne ae, 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
Cumulative totals....°..0.. 34 11,015 37,091 0-02 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. ; 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together, A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1952 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Establish- Wirkers 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Man- 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Cake and biscuit mix 
factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
welders, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Weston, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians and helpers, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and ware- 
housemen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Taxi drivers, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


95 


(*) 
18 


15 


30 


16 


309 


14 


2,100 


18 


300 


600 


1,525 


300 


6,000 


10 


200 


300 


Commenced November 10, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced January 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; termin- 
ated February 1; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Commenced August 30, 1951; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages following reference 
to conciliation and arbitration; em- 
ployment conditions no_ longer 
affected by the end of February, 
1952; indefinite. 


Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced January 29; for imple- 
mentation of majority report of 
arbitration board providing for in- 
creased wages, vacations with pay, 
etc., in new agreement under nego- 
tiations; terminated February 19; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. _ 


Commenced December 11, 1951; pro- 
testing suspension of four welders 
for refusal to work at rates in new 
classification; unterminated. 


Commenced December 14, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced January 21; for increased 
wages; terminated February 3; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced January 21; for elimin- 
ation of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced January 28; for imple- 
mentation of arbitration board 
award for increased wages and com- 
mission, nine-hour day instead of 
eight hours, innew agreement under 
negotiations; terminated by Febru- 
ary 10; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1952 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 


Establish- Woriers Working 


ments 


Strikes and Lockouts 


MiInInNGc— 
Coal miners, 


Gardiner Mines, N.S. | 


Coal miners, 
East Coulee, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Tannery workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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78 


Days 


Particulars (2) 


Commencing During February, 1952 


250 


168 


~~] 
oo 
or 


81 


(4)310 


255 


1,300 


183 


250 


350 


168 


2,200 


162 


6, 200 


600 


3,800 


Commenced February 5; dispute over 
stopping place of buses; terminated 
February 5; negotiations: in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced February 19; protest by 
married men against refusal of 
single men to take medical con- 
tract; terminated February 25; 
return of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced February 26; protesting 
penalty deductions from drivers’ 
pay for quitting work before end of 
shift; terminated February 26; 
return of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced February 26; protesting 
dismissal of 14 loaders who stopped 
work claiming low tonnage in 
section had reduced earnings; term- 
inated February 29; return of 
workers pending reference to um- 
pire; indefinite. 


Commenced February 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to arbitration; terminated 
February 29; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced February 4; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced February 27; for a new, 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and one-year contract follow- 
ing reference to arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced February 25; for equal 
cost-of-living bonus for men and 
women in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced February 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, increased cost-of-living 
bonus, extension of vacation plan 
and payment for one additional 
statutory holiday following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 
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TABLE G-2._ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1952 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation — 


and Locality Establish-| workers 


ments 


Man- 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1952—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Plating factory workers, 1 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 1 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 

Office appliance sales and 1 
service clerks, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


ine) 
ro) 


9,000 


13 


207 


18,000 


Commenced February 11; protesting 
dismissal of a union steward for 
absenteeism; terminated February 
21; conciliation; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Commenced February 17; for a new 
agreement providing for payment 
for eight statutory holidays instead 
of six, wage premiums for special 
classifications and for afternoon 
and night shifts, life insurance for 
pensioners, and extension of medical 
plan following reference to concilia- 
tion board and conciliation; term- 
inated September 19; conciliation; 
compromise. 


|'Commenced February 12; for addi- 
tional increase in wages tentatively 
agreed upon; terminated February 
12; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 30 indirectly affected; (4) 69 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA’ 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


Medical | Temporary | Permanent 


Provinces Aid Only! | Disability | Disability | Ftal Total 
1947 

IN VED OOUES. cinta mere acorn erase crave ere herein rclgdcia vis Rae sere oa 7,491 8,501 409 44 16,445 
(New: ISPuns Wiehe. aciy.c.ste.cenjs.csisielssicisjecia hess vec vireo 5, 663 8, 746 247 37 14, 693 
Que DOG. Faia oe Sei ccotmveiare 5 ays hye core rch ciSiesie,ajere bide ore Bie w oeieldle Sintorstelg os ete ell MMSE ee en Etienne ter ctahe aie ate Recs neta see ene ean 96,135 
WATT c taliietsemiecaiaascte Gicistejee atae/ars'scarcieIit Sraloisceseth wieete 77, 283 38, 744 1,006 159 117, 192 
OMANISODE. (2 vipiiela soe cre.areitcteacwsiels Bec’ ave eigeiares newie waht 8, 986 6, 482 299 29 15, 746 
SSASICAEGHG WMT iisre ccfeipin'« bs aiete etuste oo sere o's cle a fs cr efoyausternaiate 4,658 5,331 142 21 10, 152 
PAADEETR. ce area Dave aes cm clay Oe sJeatle ots ecntae eee ein 11,951 13,362 464 87 25, 864 
Bri bishi Cohan re esate rete site sie atare) sletele eietalovsuntel ol etetararstile 40,556 33, 083 1, 203 176 75,018 

TUDE sate ciate cicbe a 'ats; va. dsavesaio'e:3:e' oie sye's'a:SbliaveVatete!| s Pasare¥evalaba'e vars le tene ete ei giatvarssclt a ete letetacy teams ial aiaTa diac te npn 371, 245 

1948 

INGVAOCOLE Mach aalos stile ihipaecak SCAR on fene teas 7,952 9,039 474 54 17,519 
INOW STUMEWIOR Sirk ico waicebe dacs 1 aan ees ee Oe 6,351 8,512 223 29 15,115 
CIMODIOB ois cities ore Ce Do's div Neleis,e die siuie, case eS oe 6b ob, GRATIN alee ache wvaalollioce-e avelutfaraie oral eeeata anne cette Ste SaaS 93.028 
CPRTRIIO ee eet miners Mee oat Lice tans cide ese nae 109, 904 49,390 2,199 240 161,733 
NUTR of Were BAe 18 octse se CODEC TIMOR ECE Oe © | 10,019 6,414 320 30 16, 753 
WASHEAECHO WET suck chai wviels viewlewedeuce’s wakiedcae taken 5, 082 5,386 142 17 10, 627 
PAL EVOT Veer Cesk <8 slate: albiape cinta iatbrsicl ayo. alte sittin ote aie Sot ole 15,374 12,560 522 101 28,557 
PSeAU TREN, CoML POMS china, Wels eras < Us Raw Os ad molec cietcaact as 41,311 31, 269 1,261 223 74,064 

EDO URLS ease wcczece Sew 010:0tsce porn crecece ale apeorecm ae ail che Acorns bathe Shel] (ooo arafole muatels Ss] ae oie ian eee Ec eee ee TE EG 417,396 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


PVOmroundland /(*)is) oe. ssislsisiccisle aici cies sraseleieiae ae Mtaneite 2,988 2,548 17 10 5,563 
Prince Edward Island aoe 418 428 Bi Nctesers ete atin 851 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensa- 
tion; the period varies in the several provinces 

@ ) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949, 

(8) Preliminary figures. 

(4) For the ot April 1 to December 31, 1951. The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced 
operations on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be 
recovered through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation 
are as follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January 1 to March 31, 1951: 37. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of labour organizations 
and trade unions, and to students 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Cc Per 
Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the LaBouR GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations and students, may receive 
the Lasour GAZETTE for twelve months by sending 50 cents for each 
subscription for a group of 10 or more to the Circulation Manager, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The blank form on the last page of this issue may be used 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 9 Printing Trades 

2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons "10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 

3 Plasterer Repairman 

4 Painter 11 Optometrist 

5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and St Fitter 
Sight 2 nia ei pias 14 Mining Occupations 

6 Sheet Metal Worker 

PP Electrician 15 Foundry Workers 

8 Machinist and Machine Operator 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 

(Metal) Electronics 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (May 13) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


PRIL, marked by the seasonal upswing in agriculture, construction and 
water transportation, witnessed a decrease of nearly 75,000 in the number 

of job applications registered with the National Employment Service. Further 
expansion took place in aircraft and shipbuilding but most consumer goods 


industries showed only slight signs of a spring increase. 


In the field of indus- 


trial relations, collective bargaining negotiations are in process in the steel, 


logging, and pulp and paper industries. 


The increased seasonal demand for labour 
has been most pronounced in agriculture, 
with the result that shortages of farm 
workers were experienced in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. On the other hand, how- 
ever, layoffs have occurred in certain 
manufacturing industries. In the paper 
products industry, for example, more than 
650 workers have been laid off, mainly in 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec. In 
addition, more than 1,700 employees were 
on short time. The textile products 
industry, too, has reported the layoff of 
more than 600 more workers, most of them 
in Quebec. Also, the iron and _ steel 
products industry has laid off more than 
300 employees. The latest statistics on 
employment in manufacturing, as at 
March 1, 1952, show that, in comparison 
with March 1, 1951, major increases in 
employment have occurred in the following 
industries: railway rolling stock (17%); 
aircraft and parts (69%); shipbuilding 
(61%); and farm machinery (15%). Major 
decreases in employment have taken place 
in textile products (11%); clothing (8%); 
furniture (13%); and rubber products 
(8%). - Employment levels in consumer 
goods industries, in general, have been 
low for many months. It is expected 
that the recent removal of credit restric- 
tions will benefit these ,industries, partic- 
ularly those in the consumer durables 
branch. 


54226—13 


Heavy hirings during April in agriculture 
and the increased requirements for labour 
in construction and water transportation 
are reflected in the decreased number of 
registrations for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices. The total for Canada 
on May 1 was 310,200, compared with 
217,500 on May 38, 1951, and 385,100— 
this year’s peak unemployment figure—on 
April 3. In 1951, a maximum figure of 
303,700 was reached on February 8. 

Regional figures for unplaced applicants 
at May 1, as compared with April 3, show 
a decrease in each region, with the greatest 
decline in the Ontario region, where the 
number of registrations for work has 
dropped by 24,000. With the exception of 
the Prairies, however, each region had a 
greater number of applicants at May 1, 
1952, than at May 3, 1951. In the case 
of the Prairies, the low figure at May 1 
of this year results. mainly from the 
harvesting of an abnormally large carry- 
over crop from last year. The higher level 
of unemployment indicated for Ontario and 
Quebee at May 1 is accounted for largely 
by the increased labour force and reduced 
activity in consumer goods industries. For 
example, employment in the clothing in- 
dustry has decreased by approximately 
9,000. A similar decrease of about 9,000 
has occurred in the textile products indus- 
try. In addition, construction work is 
expanding at a slower rate this year. The 
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following table gives the figures for total 
male and female registrations for work at 
National Employment Service offices on the 
dates indicated :— 


May 1, April3, May 3, 
. Region 1952 1952 1951 

Atlantick es aa 46,055 52,500 38,700 
MuebEG.... easton 116,486 135,570 74,400 
Ontario. . ... 84,705 108,770 44,200 
Prairies. . . . . 30,959 47,460 33,600 
Paciiceiw Sims 32,024 40,800 26,600 
CANADA... . 310,229 385,100 217,500 


A shortage of farm labour has developed 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan, where 
activity increased greatly in April as a 
result of the harvesting of the remainder 
of last year’s crop and because of the 
progress in seeding made possible by ideal 
weather conditions. Shortages of farm 
workers also exist in other areas, partic- 
ularly in Ontario. The shortage of farm 
labour in all provinces this year has been 
made more pronounced because immigra- 
tion of farm workers has been retarded 
by the precautionary measures taken to 
prevent the spread of hoof-and-mouth 
disease. It is expected, however, that about 
1,200 farm immigrants will be en route to 
Canada by the end of May, with an addi- 
tional 2,000 arriving during June. An esti- 
mated 15,000 agricultural workers are 
expected to come to Canada this year. 

In order to meet the shortage of farm 
labour in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Ontario, free transportation for qualified 
workers will be provided, under Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, from 
urban centres to areas where the greatest 
need exists. 


The depression in the clothing and 
textile industries has continued during 
April, with most firms operating on a 
short-time basis or with reduced staffs. 
Several hundred additional workers were 
laid off in the textile industry. The most 
important depressing factors in the textile 
industry, heavy mill inventories and some 
imports absorbing a portion of the domestic 
market, are still quite evident. Defence 
orders have played a vital role in main- 
taining the output of many textile firms 
even at present reduced levels. 

In the clothing industry, some improve- 
ment in the employment situation occurred 
during March this year, when employment 
figures showed an increase of more than 
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3,500 over those for February. This in- 
crease, however, may be accounted for 
mainly by seasonal factors. Clothing 
inventories at manufacturers’ and retail 
levels have now been reduced to a point 
considered normal for the! current volume 
of sales. Both manufacturers and retailers, 
however, are purchasing in limited quan- 
tities in order to avoid getting caught again 
with heavy stocks bought at high prices. 

In the industrial relations field, union- 
management negotiations for collective 
agreement revisions have been in progress 
for the past few weeks in the basic steel 
industry, the west coast logging and 
lumbering industry, and the pulp and paper 
industry in Ontario and Quebec. So far, 
bargaining has failed to produce agreements 
and it is indicated that the disputes will 
be referred to government conciliation. 

The United Steelworkers of America 
(CCL-CIO) is seeking wage increases and 
other benefits at the. Steel Company of 
Canada, Hamilton, Algoma Steel Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company, Sydney, N.S. Indications 
are that negotiations have broken down at 
each place and the disputes will go to 
conciliation. Approximately 15,000 workers 
are affected by these three agreements. 


On the West coast, the International 
Woodworkers of America (CCL-CIO), 
representing more than 30,000 workers in 
the logging and lumbering industry, has 
been negotiating. with Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited, representing the oper- 
ators. It is reported that the union has 
requested an increase in hourly wage rates 
but that the operators have proposed a 
decrease. 


In a number of separate negotiations for 
groups in the pulp and paper industry, no 
agreement has yet been reached. In the 
Ontario pulp and paper group, the main 
issues are increased wage rates and changes 
in the vacation plan. The major issue 
in the fine paper group of mills in Quebec 
and Ontario appears to be a reduction of 
hours to 40 per week. The 40-hour week 
is also a major issue in negotiations 
covering the Canadian International Paper 
group in Quebec, Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick. The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
plus the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers (TLC-AFL) represent most of 
the workers, although other unions repre- 
sent certain crafts. As in the past, the 
unions are acting together. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of May 13, 1952) 


Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items ; Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............+.- Nov. 3/51 5,210,000 -— — 
Personsuwith) JOOS (a )eas-. adan eats. Lofrdiems o«. Nov. 3/51 5,110,000 — _- 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Noy. 3/51 100, 000 -- — 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
IATHE UIC cc. eles PRG EAE. vee ied sek cla tersce ss. May 1 46,055 —12-5] +19-0 
(ON Yel oTeteiy Con et, 6 rT Aer ee May 1 116,486 —12-0 +56-6 
Chri GAT ee Fe PRT Res Saco 5 ga" couce hoe wees May 1 84,705 —22-6 +91-8 
SET Nal ea Re ne the A ee Rae a May 1 30,959 —36-6 — 7-9 
HAA Ci L1Gae SN AO a TEAL eae ae Ble lees ONT Bs. eae May il 32,024 —23-0 +20-2 
BE Vad eee WOR LOT Bayer neat te relacee wuscsi> ofai'siaca sts 0 < May 1 310,229 —19-4 +42-6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
DETIGLTEN CE) een ee Mise. aR ee ete a ielce te April 1 320, 322 + 1-2 +41-4 
Amount of benefit payments(d).............54- March $16,891,581 + 8-5 +39-2 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... March 1 177-7 — 0-1 + 3-1 
Phinrion a Onmes.. Seer we Aa oe se aU sne ses. a January 19, 676 —11-5 +178-7(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost..............4.. April 65, 502 — +248-4(b) 
No. of workers involved...............---.-.-|April 5, 204 — +35-4(b) 
Na OlStrak@s een carentihtantdn ai sacs Salts... April 26 _— —22-8(b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. March 1 $53.95 + 1-4 +12-0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............-- March 1 $1.28 + 0-6 +14-7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... March 1 41-7 0-0 — 1-4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..............-- March 1 $53 . 29 + 0-8} +13-1 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... April 1 188-7 — 0:2] + 3-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)...... March 1 116-6 + 1-7 + 7-5 
Total labour income...................-$000, 000] February 846 + 1-6} +15-4 
Industrial Production— 
TotalatAswnl 090209 — LOO)siewsa< cements «ne February 207-7 + 1-3 — 3-0 
AVIA TITIFACEUTING on. « c-s. tne, suiseeteien <entameete eae arene February 212-1 +1-5| — 5-4 
| Die?) 2) (2): Pe eros ooeer: ae bee AA he February 259-3 + 1-3 — 6-2 
MNon-durables! Ta. Laas. hc Bacto eiteeisee February 184-6 + 1-8 — 4:8 
Trade— 
COURT Serer eta rte tne aster ata oy aes aetas $000, 000) February 735 + 1-7) + 5-9 
UXVOLUS eerie: OSE ML ts... roe ble sa stetaLe $000, 000|March 354 +14-2 | +21-9 
Veongattia teh tuo sonore Meo eae re TIo $000, 000) March 326 +16-1 — 4-4 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

(ec) Includes supplementary benefit April 1, 1952=45,304, March 1, 1952=40,084, April 1, 1951= 
41,932. 

(d) Includes supplementary benefit March 1952= $1,959,391, February 1952=$1,408,445, March 
1951 =$1, 671, 257. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 


Labour Gazette. 
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Fewer Houses Started, 
Completed in 1951 


The number of dwelling units completed 
in Canada in 1951, including conversions, 
was nearly eight per cent lower than in 
1950, while starts were down about 24 per 
cent. 

New dwelling units completed during 
1951 totalled 81,310 as compared with 
89,015 in 1950; conversions numbered 3,500 
as against 2,739. Starts on new structures 
numbered 68,579 as compared with 92,531. 
Number under construction at the year-end 
was 45,926 as compared with 59,443 at the 
beginning of the year. 


Ontario Total Higher 


Completions of new dwellings were lower 
in 1951 than in 1950 in all provinces except 
Ontario, where the total rose slightly to 
31,732 from 31,318. Total for Quebec was 
down to 26,686 from 27,237, British 
Columbia to 6,683 from 8,560, and Alberta 
to 6,057 from 7,266. In Manitoba, com- 
pletions numbered 3,810 (4,612 in 1950). 
Saskatchewan 2,026 (2,813), Nova Scotia, 
1,942 (2,573), New Brunswick 1,143 (2,545), 
Newfoundland 941 (1,716), and Prince 
Hdward Island 290 (375). 

Conversions in Quebec in 1951 totalled 
1,120 as against 886, Ontario 973 against 
1,178, British Columbia 673 against 277, 
Alberta 230 (182), New Brunswick 191 (46), 
Nova Scotia 167 (24), Manitoba 131 (102), 
Saskatchewan 15 (26), and Prince Edward 
Island nil (18). 

All provinces had fewer starts on the 
construction of new dwelling units in 1951 
than in 1950. Ontario’s total fell to 27,349 
from 33,430, Quebec’s to 21,193 from 28,515, 
British Columbia’s to 5,696 from 7,536, and 
Alberta’s to 5,442 from 8,623. Starts in 
Manitoba totalled 3,183 (4,072 in 1950), 
Saskatchewan 2,154 (2,904), Nova Scotia 
1,466 (2,705), Newfoundland 1,101 (2,090), 
New Brunswick 900 (2,323), and Princé 
Edward Island 95 (333). 

New dwellings under construction in 
Ontario at the end of 1951 totalled 19,258, 
as compared with 24,215 at the first of the 
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year, and in Quebec the number was 9,554 
as against 14,859. In Alberta there were 
5,186 uncompleted dwellings as against 
5,803, British Columbia 4,652 (5,846), New- 
foundland 1,993 (1,950), Nova Scotia 1,979 
(2,429), Manitoba 1,835 (2,093), Saskat- 
chewan 1,200 (1,060), New Brunswick 675 
(897), and Prince Edward Island 94 (291). 


Textile Imports Showed 
Lerge Drop in February 


Imports of fibres and textiles in February 
showed the largest reduction of any 
commodity group over the corresponding 
month last year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The iron and its products group showed 
the largest increase. 

Declines in raw cotton and cotton 
products and in raw wool and wool goods 
were mainly responsible for a drop in the 
fibres and textiles group to $29,837,000 from 
$38,382,000 in February, 1951. 

The total value for the iron and its 
products group rose to $100,684,000 from 
$88,288,000, mainly as a result of gains in 
rolling-mill products, farm implements and 
machinery, and mining, metallurgical and 
other non-farm machinery. 

Value of textile imports in February, 
1952, with figures for the same month of 
1951 in parentheses, was as follows: cotton 
products, $6,122,000 ($8,584,000); cotton, 
raw and linters, $5,992,000 ($7,155,000) ; 
wool products, $4,186,000 ($5,879,000). 


150,000 Idle in 
British Textiles 


Between 150,000 and 180,000 textile 
workers in Britain were unemployed at 
April 15 as a result of the depression that 
has hit the Lancashire textile industry, 
according to an estimate of the Secretary 
of the United Textile Factory Workers 
Association, Ernest Thornton. This is more 
than half of the industry’s total labour 
force. 

The textile slump has caused unemploy- 
ment to soar to the highest level since 
coal shortages closed factories all over the 
country five winters ago. In March, 433,000 
persons—2-1 per cent of the total working 
population—registered as jobless. This is 
an increase of nearly 40,000 over the 
previous month. 

At the same time, 250,000 job vacancies 
exist, mainly in defence industries. Engi- 
neering industries alone need 32,000 skilled 
workers. 


U.S. Clothing Workers 
Forgo Wage Increase 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America last month agreed to an exten- 
sion of old contracts until September 15 
without an increase in wages or other 
improvements. The contracts involved 
cover 150,000 workers in the American 
clothing industry. 

The union’s decision not to seek wage 
increases at this time was taken because 
of the current slump in the industry. 

Last pay boost for the union was in 
November, 1950, when it won a wage 
increase of 124 cents an hour to bring the 
average pay to $1.625 cents an hour. That 
pay rise was the first the union had 
received since 1947, as it preferred not to 
ask for any change in conditions during the 
three preceding years because of slack 
consumer demand and adverse economic 
conditions in the industry. 


Ontario Introduces Bill 
To Pay Disabled Pensions 


A bill to provide a $40 monthly allow- 
ance to totally or permanently disabled 
persons between 18 and 65 years has been 
introduced in the Ontario Legislature. Only 
those not receiving benefits under any other 
pension or compensation legislation or other 
public assistance program are eligible for 
the allowance. 

Payment of the allowance will be subject 
to a means test. Similar financial tests as 
those applied under the old age assistance 
program will be used. 

Applicants must have resided in Ontario 
for 10 years. 

When introducing the measure, Hon. 
William A. Goodfellow, Minister of Public 
Welfare, said :— 

“T would say a permanently disabled 
person would be one who is physically or 
mentally impaired to the extent that he is 
unable to care for himself and is dependent 
on other persons. This legislation will not 
apply to persons who are partially disabled 
or are able to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves or who would respond to reha- 
bilitation.” 


U.K. Government Employs 
60,000 Disabled Persons 


More than five per cent of British 
Government employees are disabled, accord- 
ing to figures presented to Parliament by 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

As reported in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for March, on October 1, 1951, 
of 674,764 non-industrial government 


employees, 38,700 (5:7 per cent) were 
disabled; of 400,312 industrial employees, 
21,024 (5-3 per cent) were disabled. In addi- 
tion, 460 of a total of 572 passenger 
elevator operators were disabled persons. 


Premium Rates Lower 
On Government Annuities 


The increase in the interest rate paid on 
government annuities, announced April 1 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour (L.G., April, p. 396), results in 
lower premium rates than those in effect 
during the past four years. 

The interest rate, three per cent from 
April, 1948, has now been increased to 
34 per cent. 

An annuitant can get the benefit of the 
new premium rates by entering into a new 
contract for the remaining period of his 
annuity and stopping payment on the old 
contract when the new one is written. The 
amount he has already paid will continue to 
bear interest at the old rates until maturity. 

This arrangement applies only to indi- 
vidual annuities. 


AFL Asks U.S. President 
To Investigate Housing 


Calling on President Truman to investi- 
gate housing needs in the United States, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
pointed out six factors to show that “the 
growing housing shortage affects family 
welfare, defence, health and safety”. 

The six factors are:— 

1. The housing shortage is 
impeding the defence effort. 

2. Housing is failing to meet the needs 
of all income groups. 

3. A housing famine for minorities exists; 
overcrowding is a major problem. 

4. Not enough money is available for 
mortgage financing at reasonable terms 
despite federal insurance and guarantees. 

5. Whole areas of housing are being 
built at under-par standards. 

6. Neighbourhoods are being built with- 
out adequate schools, shopping, transporta- 
tion and other facilities. 


seriously 


New Member Appointed 
To Manpower Council 

J. C. Armer, President of the Canadian 
Industrial Preparedness Association, has 
been named a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, it was 
announced last month by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Armer is the first representative of 
this Association on the Manpower Council. 
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34,000 Immigrants Came 
From Britein in 1951 


In 1951, immigrants to Canada from the 
United Kingdom numbered 33,924; but 
during the same period, 5,055 persons 
emigrated from Canada to Britain. Canada’s 
gain, therefore, was 28,869. 

In 1950, Canada received from the 
United Kingdom only 8,002 more persons 
than she lost through emigration to Britain. 
In that year, 14,994 came to Canada from 
Britain; 6,992 went from Canada to the 
United Kingdom. 

These figures were 
U.K. Board of Trade. 


compiled by the 


Truman Urges Plan to 
Admit 300,000 Refugees 


President Truman has called on Congress 
to approve a program to bring 300,000 
European refugees into the United States in 
the next three years. 

The President said the plan would bring 
skilled workers for the nation’s mobiliza- 
tion program as well as agricultural workers, 

The plan would:— 

1. Provide aid for “the unfortunate 
victims of oppression who are escaping 
from communist tyranny behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

2. Continue United States participation 
in present international programs for migra- 
tion and resettlement. 

3. Authorize the entry of 300,000 persons 
in three years at the rate of 100,000 a year, 
to “aid in alleviating the problems created 
by communist tyranny and overpopulation 
in Western Europe.” 


U.N. Adopts Resolution 
On Equal Pay Principle 


The United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women has adopted, by 11 votes 
with six abstentions, a resolution on effec- 
tive implementation of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers. 

The resolution notes that the principle 
of equal rights of men and women is 
solemnly proclaimed in the preamble of the 
United Nations Charter and recommends 
that all member states of the International 
Labour Organization introduce as soon as 
possible, by means of proper legislation 
and other measures, equal remuneration for 
equal work of men and women. It also 
urges adoption and implementation of this 
principle in all countries which are not 
members of the ILO. 

The resolution further requests the 
Commission on Human Rights to include 
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in the draft covenant on human rights an 
article providing for the principle of equal 
remuneration. 

It is pointed out in the resolution that 
under present conditions a great number 
of women are obliged to work for their 
living and that many women are able to 
do work of value in all sorts of occupa- 
tional fields. The resolution recognizes that 
the ILO should be encouraged to continue 
its initiative for the implementation of the 
principle of equal remuneration for work 
of equal value, and that non-governmental 
organizations in many countries are doing 
effective work in creating favourable public 
opinion for the application of this prin- 
ciple and in promoting appropriate legis- 
lation. 


TLC Official in B.C., 
Robert MeCulloch Dies 


Robert McCulloch, Vice-President of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC), died in 
Vancouver in February in his 51st year. 
He had been active in the trade union 
movement in British Columbia for 20 years. 

For the past 15 years President and 
Business Agent of the Milk Drivers and 
Dairy Employees Union, a local of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, he was also a member of the 
British Columbia Executive Committee of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


N.S. Labour Leader, 
J. R. MacDonald Dies 


John R. MacDonald. Charter President 
of the Cape Breton Labour Council (CCL), 
died recently at Passchendaele, N.S., at the 
age of 56 years. 

A member of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, he was vice-president 
of the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(CCL) and the CCL representative on the 
Maritime Advisory Committee of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

Mr. MacDonald took a leading part in 
the organization of the Cape Breton Labour 
Council and became its charter president. 


Alberta Strike-Free in 1951 

Alberta was free of strikes in 1951. 

H. E. Bendickson, Chief Executive Officer 
of the Alberta Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, credited this situation to the unions 
and their leadership, to management’s 
tendency to respect human rights, and to 
the Government’s efforts to effect settle- 
ments in industrial disputes. 


Says Recreation Plans 
Develop Worker Morale 


“Generally speaking, workers who play 
better work better,’ states Dr. Earle F. 
Zeigler, Head of the Department of 
Physical, Health, and Recreation Education 
at the University of Western Ontario, in an 
article entitled “The Case for Industrial 
Recreation”. The article appeared in the 
Winter 1951-52 issue of The Business 
Quarterly, a publication of the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Western Ontario. . 

“Industrial recreation has a constructive 
effect on the employee’s attitude towards 
his position and his fellow workers,” Dr. 
Zeigler continued. “Few things can be 
offered to the worker that will develop a 
more valuable industrial asset—high worker 
morale. 

“The development of such qualities as 
co-ordination, initiative, leadership, and the 
satisfaction of doing something well at 
play tend to carry over into the job. In 
this way the worker’s productivity may well 
be increased. 

“The firm which offers a sound recreation 
program will find that it attracts and holds 
workers.” 

In his article, Dr. Zeigler offers sugges- 
tions which should be followed in the 
development of an “adequate and success- 
ful” recreation program, outlines potential 
problems and presents a “blueprint for 
action.” 


Some Unions Disapprove 
N.S. Labour Board’s Act 


While one Halifax union has expressed 
approval of the action of the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board in refusing certifi- 
cation to five union groups on grounds that 
they were communist-led (L.G., March, 
p. 260), a labour council and eight unions 
in that province have placed their opposi- 
tion to the decision on record. 

They are: the Cape Breton Labour 
Council (CCL); six locals of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL) ; 
Local 596, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union; and the Antigonish 
Garage Workers’ Union. 


CCCL Will Not Support 
Any Political Party 


In an eight-point resolution, the CCCL 
executive has announced that it will not, 
as such, support any candidate nor any 
party in the Quebec provincial election but 
that it will attempt to hasten the political 
education of the labour class. 
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The CCCL’s Political Action Committee 
is, however, authorized to use the official 
publication of the organization and all other 
publicity means at its disposal “to point out 
to the voters the candidates that could be 
particularly hostile to the workers and to 
labour unionism.” 

The Committee will also publicize the 
CCCL point of view on the platforms of 
the political parties and on _ existing 
legislation. 

A special fund will be set up to allow 
the Committee to pursue its role effec- 
tively but only union members and the 
syndicates will be allowed to contribute to 
this fund. 


Aim to Drive Communists 
From French Unions 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has launched a project which 
it hopes will deal the death blow to 
communist influence in the French labour 
movement. 

One phase of the project will be a drive 
to organize under the Force Ouvriére the 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 workers in French 
industry now unorganized. The project will 
also attempt to reform the whole relation- 
ship between the individual French worker 
and his union. 

French unions have undertaken to raise 
union dues and to require members to pay 
them 12 months out of the year. 
Communist unions in France give union 
eards free and need to collect no dues 
because of huge contributions from “other 
sources”. At the present time, no French 
union has dues that can support a large- 
scale organization drive. 


Unions Pledge Support te 
Negro Labour Committee 


When the Negro Labour Committee of 
the U.S.A. was formed in New York 
recently, representatives of 75 trade unions 
pledged their support of the group’s aims. 
The Committee will function on a nation- 
wide scale. 

Primary purpose of the new organization 
is to improve the social, political and 
economic welfare of the millions of Negro 
workers in the United States within the 
framework of organized labour. 

Rejecting communist assistance, the 
Committee has barred from membership 
“eommunist or communist-dominated trade 
unions and all other anti-democratic 
groups.” 

For 15 years prior to the formation of , 
the national committee, a local committee 
existed in New York. 
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Some Jobless Insurance 
Funds in U.S. Dwindling 


Unemployment insurance funds in the 
United States are feeling the effect of cut- 
backs in employment due to defence order 
placements and recession in the production 
of certain commodities. A number of state 
funds are reported to be having difficulty 
in meeting payment of unemployment 
insurance benefit claims. 

At the beginning of April, Michigan and 
a number of eastern states appeared to 
be the most seriously affected. The situa- 
tion has caused grave concern to organized 
labour. Hearings have been held by the 
Congress Ways and Means Sub-committee. 


Tobin Testifies 


Testifying before the committee, US. 
Secretary of Labour Maurice Tobin advo- 
cated supplementary federal unemployment 
payments on a temporary basis in states 
faced with difficult unemployment prob- 
lems. Mr. Tobin said: “The payment of 
such benefits should continue no longer 
than a reasonable time to allow the states 
themselves to correct the major short- 
comings of their laws in accordance with 
reasonable minimum standards. While such 
supplementary payments could be paid on 
a short-term basis, they cannot and should 
not be paid by the federal Government 
indefinitely. ‘The states have accumulated 
billions of dollars in their unemployment 
benefits in accordance with their laws, 
buttressed by federal minimum standards.” 

The CIO, in its representations before 
the committee, urged that federal assist- 
ance take the form of grants, rather than 
loans, to those states whose unemployment 
insurance funds fall too low to finance the 
benefits provided by their state laws. 


CIO Request 

The secretary-treasurer of the United 
Automobile Workers, and on behalf of a 
number of other CIO unions, requested the 
committee’s approval of a bill to authorize 
supplementary federal payments to jobless 
persons. He expressed opposition to a bill 
sponsored by Representative Mills, which 
would sanction repayable advances by the 
federal Government to states hard hit. 

Such legislation was also opposed by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York on the ground that the result 
would be disastrous to the whole federal- 
state unemployment compensation program. 
Jobless benefits in a very short time, it 
contended, would be increased by 50 to 60 
per cent at a cost of up to a billion dollars 
more if the proposed federal aid to the 
states’ unemployment insurance funds were 
provided. 
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The proposed supplemental payments 
would be made from the federal Govern- 
ment’s share of the percentage of the 
unemployment tax allotted to adminis- 
trative costs. 


The Congress Ways and Means Sub- 
committee has before it for consideration 
a number of bills which propose the extend- 
ing of federal assistance, in one form or 
other, to states suffering from heavy unem- 
ployment whose jobless benefit funds are 
nearing exhaustion. 


Retired Auto Workers 
Orgenize in Windsor 


The Detroit Retired Autoworkers Organ- 
ization (L.G., March, p. 262) now has a 
counterpart in Windsor, Ont. The move to 
organize automotive industry pensioners in 
the Canadian city is spearheaded by officers 
of United Auto Workers locals there and 
has the backing of many interested private 
citizens. 


A belief that the ever-increasing number 
of pensioners will one day constitute a 
separate economic class in society is one 
reason for the organization campaign. In 
recent years, collective-agreement pension 
plans calling for the retirement of workers 
at 65 years have been producing pensioners 
at a steadily-accelerating rate. It is esti- 
mated that there are now 4,500 retired auto 
workers in Detroit and at least 500 in 
Windsor. 

The prime objective of the new group 
will be to improve the economic life of the 
pensioners. 


Fewer Men Over 45 
Now Working in U.S. 


In spite of the increased employment in 
the first half of 1951, the proportion of 
men 45 and over in the United States 
labour force was lower than it was in 
April 1945, according to a report just issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Women 
45 and over, however, had regained by 
April, 1950, the high rate of participation 
they reached during the Second World War. 


These recent changes continue long-time 
trends. The percentage of men 45 and over 
who were in the labour force declined from 
84 per cent to 75 per cent between 1900 
and 1950. Of all women 45 and over, 
however, 22 per cent were working in 1950 
as compared with 12 per cent in 1900. 
About half of this increase occurred 
between 1940 and 1950 as a result of the 
Second World War manpower shortages. 


U.S. Living Standards 
4% Lower Since Korea 


Because wage rates in the United States 
have not risen enough to offset price and 
tax increases, several million American 
families in the moderate income group have 
suffered an average loss of four per cent 
in their living standards since the outbreak 
of the Korean War, according to Dr. 
Julius Hirsch, Professor of Economics, New 
York School of Social Research. 

In reaching this conclusion, Dr. Hirsch 
used a new approach to obtain a direct 
measure of average price changes as they 
affected a city worker’s four-person family 
with a moderate income. He also took 
account of their changing tax burden. He 
was thus able to obtain  substantially- 
precise estimates of their net weekly earn- 
ings in constant dollars. 


Taxes Up 25 Per Cent 


Dr. Hirsch found that, whereas prices 
rose 10 per cent since Korea, personal taxes 
rose 25 per cent. The tax rise was more 
than twice as great as the price rise partly 
because tax rates were increased—part of a 
program for recovering price stability—and 
partly because higher money earnings 
placed the families studied in higher tax 
brackets. 

As reported in the New York Times, 
Dr. Hirsch’s findings were as follows: 
Between July, 1950, and November, 1951, 
the average weekly earnings of this group 
of families in current dollars rose $4.36. 
But price rises took $5.15 out of the week’s 
pay, 79 cents more than the rise in 
earnings. 

Personal taxes (federal, state and local) 
claimed $5.36 from the week’s pay in July, 
1950. The pay of $55.42 in current dollars 
was equal to $55.36 in constant (1951) 
dollars. With $5.36 claimed by taxes, these 
families had only an average of $50 to 
dispose of for their necessities and luxuries 
after meeting their tax liabilities. 


Disposable Income Cut 


But by November, 1951, their tax burden 
rose $1.39 from $5.36 to $6.75. Their net 
weekly earnings in constant dollars after 
taxes dropped from $50 to $47.82. This is 
a drop of 4:3 per cent in the average 
disposable income available to these 
families. 

The increased tax burden and the post- 
Korea price rises, together, took $11.90 out 
of the average pay envelope of these 
families. In November, 1951, their weekly 
earnings in current dollars of $59.78 were 
worth $47.82 in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power after taxes. Of this loss, 
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$5.15 was accounted for by the rise in prices 
and $6.75 by the personal tax burden. 

Take-home pay rose. But rising prices 
and rising taxes eroded $6.54 out of the 
pay envelope, in addition to the $5.36 paid 
in personal taxes in July, 1950. With four 
and a third more dollars in it, the envelope 
of November, 1951, actually represented $2 
less purchasing power. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
At All-Time High in U.S. 


Average straight-time hourly rates for 
production workers in all United States 
manufacturing industries reached an all- 
time high of $1-582 an hour on January 15. 

The five industries with the highest 
straight-time hourly rates in January this 
year were: oil and coal products, $1:974; 
printing and publishing, $1-969; rubber 
products, $1-774; primary metals, $1-758; 
and non-electrical machinery, $1-°723. At 
the bottom of the list were lumber, textile 
products, apparel, leather and tobacco, with 
rates averaging from $1-375 down to $1-144 
an hour. 

According to the Bureau of National 
Affairs, the biggest increases in rates 
between January, 1950, and January, 1952, 
were: rubber products, 18-1 per cent; 
instruments, 16-7 per cent; electrical 
machinery, 14:8 per cent; and lumber, 14.7 
per cent. For all manufacturing groups the 
average increase in 1951 was 5-7 per cent and 
for the years 1950 and 1951, 14-6 per cent. 

Although the consumer’s price index rose 
4-7 per cent in 1951 and 14 per cent during 
the two-year period, average straight-time 
earnings in 11 of the 20 industries con- 
sidered failed to keep pace with the rise ° 
in living costs. 


503,000 Norwegians 


Are Union Members 


The Norwegian Federation of Labour had 
503,200 dues-paying members on December 
31, 1951, the Norwegian Information Ser- 
vice reported. This number includes 87,327 
women members. 

Forty national unions are affiliated with 
the Federation. 


200 Labour Papers in U.S. 


Labour unions in the United States 
publish almost 200 national labour papers 
and magazines in addition to hundreds of 
regional and local ones. Unions claim a 
combined circulation of 16 million and a 
total readership of at least 30 million. 
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Health Insurance Plan 
Recommended in Alberta 


Establishment of a complete program of 
health insurance was one of the 87 recom- 
mendations to improve public health ser- 
vices in Alberta included in the report of 
the Alberta Health Survey Committee. 
The report was released in Ottawa last 
month by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 

The Committee’s two-year survey was 
financed by a federal health grant. Chair- 
man of the Committee was Dr. A. Somer- 
ville, Assistant Deputy Minister of Public 
Health for Alberta. Members include 
representatives of the provincial health 
department, the Associated Hospitals of 
Alberta, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the Union of Urban Municipali- 
ties, the Alberta Association of Municipal 
Districts, and the women of Alberta. 

The major proposals of the report, if 
implemented, would lead to a complete 
program of health insurance, the report 
notes. 


Fifth of U.S. Workers 
With Same Firm 10 Years 


Approximately 20 per cent of all 
employed persons in the United States in 
January, 1951, had worked for the same 
employer continuously for the past 10 
yeafs: 14 per cent of the women, 25 per 
cent of the men. These figures are from 
a report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, issued in 
December, 1951. 


Tn most industry groups, including manu- 
facturing, women had a shorter period of 
continuous employment than men; in the 
manufacture of durable goods, however, the 
proportion of women workers who had 
acquired their jobs during the Second 
World War exceeded that of men. 

The median duration of current employ- 
ment was 2-2 years for women, compared 
with 3-9 years for men. Much of this 
difference is due to the fact that women 
as home makers and mothers have greater 
household responsibilities. The median 
duration of employment is about one year 
for mothers with pre-school-age children; 
two years for mothers of school-age 
children; and three years for married 
women with no children under 18 years 
of age. 

Although other studies have shown that 
single women are more likely to be regular 
workers than are married women of com- 
parable age, the median duration of 
employment for single women as a group 
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(about two years) does not differ appreci- 
ably from that for married women. One 
reason for this apparently is that so large 
a proportion of the single group consists 
of teen-age girls not long out of school, a 
fact which would tend to reduce the median 
for the group as a whole. 


Dutch Plan Aims to 
Reduce Unemployment 


The joblessness of about 110,000 Dutch 
workers can be traced fairly directly to the 
deflationary policies that have restored the 
Dutch balance of foreign trade, according 
to Michael L. Hoffman, writing in the 
New York Times. The Netherlands Goy- 
ernment is now trying to reabsorb these 
unemployed. 

From a post-war unemployment level 
that ranged, Mr. Hoffman writes, from a 
yearly low of slightly less than 40,000 to 
a yearly high of 60,000 to 70,000, the 
Netherlands unemployment has climbed to 
approximately 175,000. This is slightly less 
than 4 per cent of the total labour force. 

Most of the growth in unemployment 
has been in the agricultural and building 
trades, Mr. Hoffman states. 

The Netherlands Government’s plan to 
reduce unemployment includes the follow- 
ing measures :— 

A transfer of workers to industries in 
which labour shortages still exist. (Move- 
ment between the various industrial centres 
is fairly easy in the Netherlands because 
industry is concentrated in a very small 
area. The Government also sees to it that 
workers’ travel remains cheap and easy.) 

A reversal of the Government’s policy to 
restrict investment in construction. (The 
volume of house building is being permitted 
to rise by about 20 per cent in the current 
construction season.) 

Some expansion in public works. 

Establishment of new industries in the 
agricultural regions farthest from potential 
employment centres. 


National Health Fund 
Established in Peru 


A fund to be used for the control of 
contagious diseases, the creation of addi- 
tional hospital facilities and the general 
improvement of sanitary conditions has 
been set up by the Peruvian Government. 

The fund is being built up through higher 
taxes on the importation of foreign spirits 
and through a new tax of five per cent on 
salaries and wages to be paid by all com- 
panies whose capital exceeds a specified 
figure. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Maintenance of Immigrants 
March 24 
Mr. White (Middlesex East) : 


1. How many immigrants are being main- 
tained by the Department of Labour in each 
of the following centres: (a) St. Paul 
VErmite, Que; (6) Ajax, Ont.? 

2. How many of these immigrants in each 
of the above centres are: (a) German; 
(b) from the United Kingdom; (¢) all 
others? 

3. Of these totals, how many are age 
groups (a) from 1 to 18 years; (b) from 
18 to 35 years; (ce) over 35 years? 


Mr. Gregg: 

1. (a), 7038; 
1952. 

2. (a) St. Paul V’Ermite, 28; Ajax, 37; 
(b) St. Paul V’Ermite, nil; Ajax, 16; 
(c) St. Paul l’Ermite, 675; Ajax, 661. 


(b) 714, as at March 24, 


Mr. Harris (Grey-Bruce) : 


3. (a) St. Paul l’Ermite, German, nil; 
from United Kingdom, nil; others, 89. 

Ajax, German, 2; from United Kingdom, 
3; others, 146. 

(b) St. Paul ’Ermite, German, 23; from 
United Kingdom, nil; others, 445. 

Ajax, German, 28; from United Kingdom, 
11; others, 388. 

(c) St. Paul ’Ermite, German, 5; from 
United Kingdom, nil; others, 141. 

Ajax, German, 7; from United Kingdom, 
2; others, 127. 


Immigration in 1951 
Mareh 24 
Mr. Brooks: 
1. What number of immigrants entered 


Canada each month during the year 1951 
through the ports of Halifax, Saint John, 


Quebec, Montreal and Vancouver? 


2. What was the number by nationalities? 


1. Immigration to Canada through the under-mentioned ports, calendar year, 1951: 


Halifax Saint John 
Januanye ees tes 3,357 280 
Aikslorgbh Ghia eer ee 4,843 1,617 
Marches acieosdeae 7,760 1,466 
gael Pease ee ee 8,144 70 
IMEI ssh der aianatatel' 9,920 12 
sided ahs ceres 9,779 14 
EEO sic t Span: Meal geea 8,888 3 
INTERV BIig wee Ce oe 7,925 8 
September ...... 3,672 25 
October Jtnte...222 5,072 28 
November ..... 10,101 782 
December ..... 14,379 1,781 
“ofan pa ee eee 93,840 6,086 


Source: statistical unit, immigration branch. 


2, Immigration to Canada showing nation- 
alities, calendar year, 1951; 


PAT Demise, ea. Pete he che ee 58 
y NTEISBENGU ous cc ROR aE me 3,628 
1S habits oti msucee eo eee 3,086 
IBIMHA IO, hcacey c poe Oe Cee 34,790 
TELE Ggehe Chabon hoe Meee 395 
Central American......-..: 16 
@Ghineseenss , Pee. 8e . 2,689 
Czechoslovakian .......--- 3,905 
ISH WEH At Se leceiats <a iaee 4,666 
Ditto ~Nadktadee tea we sis 19,137 
AS CONIATN on . false). clas 4,748 
NTIS Th Tie Sains aS 3,949 
rerichaie wat eniteti.. Asie oe +22 6,811 
GIS er ai, Ble On nee 25,813 
[eee ooh Sere BARRE ui Bie 2,802 


Quebec Montreal Vancouver Totals 
24 443 177 4,281 
29 579 162 7,230 
37 782 213 10,258 
3,015 826 217 12.272 
6,166 1,174 194 17,466 
5,821 929 192 16,735 
6,128 1,376 262 16,657 
4,889 1,550 159 14,531 
5,630 913 194 10,434 
13,104 1,084 182 19,470 
6,767 1,393 160 19,203 
66 603 234 17,063 
51,676 11,652 2,346 165,600 
mrariany -steseeee nts: 5,210 
Teelandigay acaem-otl ateeseor 17 
Trish Republicamms... 4... 28 669 
Meret eck tae aoMe. daw stage oh 333 
LL alian gecesi tert. < iesares 23,432, 
JADINGS4 MH se Se Mice cers ° 4 
catia lieestemere sce. haytt is 2,830 
Lithwantane «aa teae. «sact 1,373 
Mier atime eet «aunt cutanis 30 
INGEWeP time ar a elats. «2 « 916 
ifolitsl) a Sees Cee eee 20,408 
ROR Up UCRGMMee cast dale chert ex: 42 
RO UTHAINIATI We sire = = cies « « shah 2,344 
TRANGEN Cha! "2 Sn Bogle ot eee eee 3,744 
South American ......... 12 
ROD EUM Siete dast a derabe od) «be: (2 ose. 9 oe 552 
GIS ed, .simacls « dacvepae 796 
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Swiss ynoh cs. 06..s cate oo eee 1,267 
SyTlan cores coe ce comets 263 
Turkish. 0 slaciee cee 54 
Wkrainian <4 4. case eee 705 
WES: As) Citizens eee eee 6,904 
West Indian (not British). 48 
Yugoslavian |. -e cere es 5,573 
Othersic. ccsckh tee eee 252 

Total 2% forsee ese 194,391 


Source: statistical unit, immigration branch. 


Bill of Rights 


March 24 


Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre) 
moved: 


That, in the opinion of this house, imme- 
diate consideration should be given to the 
advisability of introducing a bill or declara- 
tion of rights to assure amongst other rights: 


1. Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and of radio; 


2. That habeas corpus shall not be abro- 
gated or suspended except by parliament; 

3. That no one shall be deprived of liberty 
or property without due process of law, and 
in no case by Order in Council; 

4. That no tribunal or commission shall 
have tle power to compel the giving of 
evidence by any one who is denied counsel 
or other constitutional safeguards. 


And that as a preliminary step the gov- 
ernment should consider the advisability of 
submitting for the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Canada the question as to the 
degree of which fundamental freedoms of 
religion, speech and of the press and the 
preservation of the constitutional rights of 
the individual are matters of federal or 
provincial jurisdiction. 


... 1 have been asked what terms would 
be put into a bill of rights or into a 
declaration of freedom. I realize the 
difficulties of draftsmanship. Those who 
drafted the first ten amendments to the 
United States constitution took several 
years. Since that time we have had an 
example in the difficulty of the United 
Nations. Incidentally some three years ago 
a declaration of human freedoms was 
agreed on but as yet, has not been brought 
before parliament. In the representations 
made to the committee in the other place, 
which committee was presided over with 
distinction by Senator Roebuck, some 
recommendations as to terms were made. 
I shall read a draft declaration of rights 
which I believe represents, in general, most 
of the principles to be embodied by such 
a bill of rights. 

I have used as a base the draft declara- 
tion from the Senate committee, and have 
altered, added to or deleted some of its 
terms. I suggest these as a basis upon 
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which Canadians might consider the draft- 
ing of a Canadian bill of rights or declara- 
tion of rights: 


Article 1 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
the security of person. 


Article 2 
No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment 
or punishment. 
Article 3 
Everyone has the right to recognition 
ee sae Canada as a person before the 
aw. 
Article 4 
All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. 


Article 5 
Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights 
granted him by the constitution or by law. 


Article 6 

(1) No person shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

(2) Any person who is arrested or 
detained shall be promptly informed of the 
reasons for the arrest or detention and be 
entitled to a fair hearing within a reason- 
able time or to release. 

(3) No one shall be denied the right to 
reasonable bail without just cause. 

(4) No tribunal, royal commission, board 
or state official shall have the right to 
compel anyone to give evidence who is denied 
counsel or other constitutional safeguards. 


Article 7 
Every person who is deprived of his 
liberty by arrest or detention shall have an 
effective remedy in the nature of habeas 
corpus by which the lawfulness of his deten- 
tion shall be decided speedily by a court 
and his release ordered if the detention is 
not lawful. Habeas corpus shall not be 
abridged, suspended or abrogated except by 
parliament. 
Article 8 
Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determination 
of his rights and obligations and of any 
criminal charge against him. 


Article 9 
-Every person is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms herein set forth without 
distinction of any kind such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. 
Article 10 
Any person whose rights or freedoms as 
herein set forth have been violated may 
apply for relief on notice of motion to the 
supreme or superior court of the province 
in which the violation occurred. 


There are some who contend that if we 
set forth all the terms in a bill of rights 
we may thereby limit our freedoms because 
we shall thereby be limiting our freedoms 
to those comprised therein. In its consti- 
tutional amendments, the United States 


added a provision to meet that possibility 
and I suggest to that end the final section 
be as follows:— 


Article 11 


The above articles shall not be deemed to 
abridge or exclude any rights or freedoms 
to which any person is otherwise entitled. 


The foregoing are based on the findings 
of two joint committees on fundamental 
freedoms and those of two house com- 
mittees of the Senate. Would such. bill of 
rights containing such terms be binding? 
Would it not entrench upon provincial 
rights under the British North America 
Act? That is a problem that deserves the 
most serious attention. I do not ask for 
a bill of rights passed by Parliament which 
in any way would invade or infringe the 
rights of the provinces. 

It is agreed that in order to bring in a 
bill of rights to include the rights of both 
national and provincial jurisdictions it 
would be necessary to have an amendment 
to the constitution. ‘There would be no 
need, however, for an amendment in the 
constitution for declaration of rights which 
has been suggested by various newspapers 
across the country. Such a declaration 
would be a declaration of idealism, a blue- 
print, but setting forth and embodying that 
which Canada accepted when she became a 
signatory of the United Nations charter. 
However, in order to determine the ques- 
tion of constitutionality I drafted the bill 
of rights, with a view to having the Gov- 
ernment of this country consider the 
advisability of submitting for the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada the ques- 
tion as to the degree to which the funda- 
mental freedoms of religion, of speech and 
of the press and the preservation of the 


So (Qrip\ NS SA DUES ao oy apr roedin erye  parmamenieate 
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(d) Montreal 
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3. Information not available. 


Health Insurance 


March 27 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, I should like to 


constitutional rights of the individual. in- 
cluded in the draft are matters of federal 
and provincial jurisdiction . . 


Maintenance of Immigrants 
March 26 
Mr. White (Middlesex East) : 


1. How many immigrants are being main- 
tained by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration in each of the following centres: 
(a) Halifax, Nova Scotia; (6) Saint 
John, New Brunswick; (c) Quebec, Quebec; 
(d) Montreal, Quebec; (e) Ajax, Ontario; 
(f) Winnipeg, Manitoba; (g) Edmonton, 
Alberta; (h) Vancouver, British Columbia; 
(i) Victoria, British Columbia, as of 
March 1, 1952? 

2. How many of these immigrants in each 
of the above centres are: (a) erman; 
(b) from the United Kingdom; (ce) all 


others? 
3. Of these totals, how many are age 
groups: (a) from 1 to 18 years; (b) from 


18 to 35 years; (¢) over 35 years? 
Mr. Harris (Grey-Bruce) : 


Tasco EL elit aixees INES: Werererces aie eee 66 
(Ob) sSaimteohie Ne Bice 23 
(ei Quebec Owe reese 228 
(d) Montreal, Que. 

St. - Antoine sy per cee 154 
Steals Ermites cere 62* 
(aye Avert Ontiencts- cere ee 239* 
Cf); Winnipeg, Miansee ei merces = 58 
(7) Edmonton, Altace... =. 95 
(Ch). Vancouver, ba Osa ect 83 
CH) ViCtOT IAs a is: Ca- see are tana: 43 
EOtalet aap sete sewece cease ora 1,051* 


*The numbers shown for St. Paul l’Ermite 
and Ajax, Ont., are immigration cases 
accommodated in labour hostels. The total 
does not include 554 Department of Labour 
cases accommodated in immigration halls. 


Germans Unis Others Total 
18 1 47 66 
7 6 alt 23 
31 4 193 228 
20 1 133 154 
ne A 62 62 
26 29 184 239 
13 7 38 58 
8 6 81 95 
41 3 39 83 
2a 16 43 
191 57 803 1,051 


ask a question of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. In view of repre- 
sentations made yesterday to the federal 
Government by the Trades and Labour 
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Congress of Canada, will the Minister 


reconsider the question of establishing at 


this session a special committee on health 
insurance ? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): My hon. friend 
knows that the Government gives careful 
consideration to every representation that 
is made to it. But my hon. friend also 
knows equally well that there is nothing 
further that I can add to what I already 
said on the second day of this session. I 
would advise my hon. friend that what I 
said related to the state of the health 
survey and the sickness survey, which are 
still in the incomplete stage. 


Mr. Knowles: May lask a supplementary 
question? Is the Minister aware of the 
fact that the Saskatchewan health survey 
report, which is being released today, 
recommends a national health insurance 
program? If so, why does his press release 
about this report ignore that recom- 
mendation? : 


Mr. Martin: The Minister is well aware 
of many things recommended in Saskat- 
chewan, but he, himself, has to judge as 
to the validity of those recommendations. 


Combines Investigation Act 


March 31 


Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre): 
May I ask whether or not the MacQuarrie 
committee on combines has brought in a 
further interim report, and whether, as 
reported in the press on Saturday, it is 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce amendments to the Combines Investi- 
gation Act at the present session? 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Minister of 
Justice): The MacQuarrie committee has 
not brought in another interim report. It 
has filed with me the English copy of its 
final report, and at present we are awaiting 
the preparation by Professor Lamontagne 
of the French copy. When both copies 
are available, multigraphed copies will be 
tabled in the house and submitted to 
Cabinet, and a decision will be reached as 
to the disposition to be made of the 
matter. 


Mr. Diefenbaker: The other question 
had to do with the statement by one of 
the ministers, according to the press, that 
it was the intention at the present session 
to bring in amendments to the combines 
act. I was asking the Minister whether 
that was the intention of the Government. 
I am referring to the statement of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce (Mr. 
Howe). 
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Mr. Garson: I saw the report to which 
my hon. friend refers, but I am like my 
colleague the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. 
Gardiner); I do not take these reports too 
seriously. The facts are as I have stated. 
The English copy has been received. The 
French copy will be made available, I 
should think, within the course of perhaps 
a week. At that time both copies will be 
tabled and an announcement made as to 
policy. 


Federal Grants to Schools 


March 31 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
whether it is correct that as from tomorrow 
the federal grant to schools of social work 
is being discontinued? If so, can the Min- 
ister say why, and whether or not this 
matter will be reconsidered? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...As my hon. 
friend knows, the Government has made 
grants to universities in the amount of $7 
million; and, as the schools of social work 
were advised at the time, the Government 
did not intend continuing a grant that 
would be covered in part by the moneys 
appropriated following the recommendation 
of the Massey royal commission with 
respect to assistance to the universities. 
One school of social work will receive some 
assistance—that is, the school at Halifax— 
because it is not fully covered under the 
terms of the grants made to the provinces 
for assistance to universities. The schools 
of social work are aware of the situation. 


Mr. Knowles: But one of them has 
already had to close. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
April 1 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 3, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (voluntary 
revocable check-off). 

He said: ... If this bill became law it 
would mean that, with respect to workers 
governed by the federal labour code, a 
union, properly certified under the Act, 
could request the employer to agree to the 
check-off. The check-off would mean that 
the employer would deduct from the wages 
of the employee his union dues, and turn 
them over to the union. Even after a 
properly certified union asked for the 
check-off it would still be necessary under 
the provisions of this bill for each indi- 
vidual employee desiring to have his dues 


so deducted to so indicate in writing. 
Further it is provided that the employee 
could at any time revoke that provision. 
Many of us in this House would lke to 
see a wider measure of union security. 
This is its minimum form. 

I would point out that this provision is 
already contained in the labour codes of 
several of the provinces .. . 

Support for this measure comes not only 
from the trade unions, who are anxious to 
have it, but in a wide measure from the 
public representatives of the various parties 
in this House... 

I would point out that in addition to 
many representations which reach members 
from local unions across the country—rail- 
road unions in particular, because that is 
the largest group of workers coming under 
federal labour jurisdiction—representations 
to have the check-off in the labour code 
have been made annually for some time 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. Not only have these representa- 
tions been made repeatedly in former years, 
but in the representations made by each 
of the congresses to the federal Govern- 
ment only last week they again asked for 
the inclusion of a check-off provision in the 
federal labour code. 


The only representations I know of which 
have been made against the voluntary 
revocable check-off are in the form of a 
mimeographed memorandum coming from 
the Railway Association of Canada. 


Mr. David A. Croll (Spadina): ... 
There are two important words in the bill, 
the word “voluntary” and the word 
“revocable”. This means that the 


employees must ask for the check-off, and 
they can change their minds and cancel 
it when they so wish. The provinces of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and Prince Edward Island 
have the voluntary check-off written ito 
their labour codes. The province of 
Ontario has not a check-off for the 
labouring people who come under collec- 
tive agreements, but on the other hand the 
farmers of Ontario already enjoy the 
check-off under Section 315 of the Muni- 
cipal Act, under which they pay a specified 
amount to the Federation of Agriculture. 
There are many kinds of union security, 
the check-off being the least possible: I 
have here a clipping from the Lasour 
Gazerts. Speaking of 6,350 manufacturing 
establishments employing almost 736,500 
plant workers during the pay period pre- 
ceding October, 1950, it says that according 
to this survey 2,912 establishments reported 
having collective agreements. Of this total, 


1,975 or approximately two-thirds reported 
having the check-off. There are none of 
us in this house who question the right of 
any man to belong to a union, nor do we 
question the right of anyone to pay dues 
to a union or of the unions who impose 
dues. By legislation and otherwise we 
encourage men to join unions, and we 
recognize the right of the union to collect 
dues. 

Employers in this country are asking that 
the unions be more responsible. In return 
the unions ask for a greater measure of 
union security. It seems to me that is a 
fair deal. 


Annuities: New Interest Rate 
April 4 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): I should like to reply to the 
question asked yesterday ... (which) was 
as follows:— 


Would the Minister say whether the new 
% per cent interest rate on Government 
annuities applies only to contracts taken out 
after April 1, 1952, or will it apply to 
moneys paid in after that date respecting 
contracts taken out during the period when 
the rate was three per cent? 


The answer is that the rate in effect at 
the time the contract was made applies 
throughout the life of the contract. As to 
contracts made when the interest rate was 
four per cent, that rate continues to apply. 
As to those contracts made when the rate 
was three per cent, the same is true. In 
respect of contracts made on or after 
April 1, 1952, the interest rate will be 34 
per cent. 


Mr. Knowles: Will the Minister permit 
a supplementary question? When the gov- 
ernment prepares the bill to amend the 
Annuities Act, will consideration be given 
to the point implicit in my question of 
yesterday, which the minister has just now 
placed on Hansard? 


Mr. Gregg: I will take notice of the 
question. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 7 
Mr. G. F. Higgins (St. John’s East): I 
should like to ask the Minister of Labour 
the present position in respect to fishermen 
being considered eligible to receive unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): I thank the hon. member for 
sending me notice of this question. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
carried out a survey of the fishing industry 
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in 1951, excluding the fish processing portion 


of the industry, which has always been 


insurable employment. Consequently we 
have a good deal of information and I 
can give my hon. friend a long answer or 
a short answer. I think I shall give him 
the short answer, and then if there is any 
further information the hon. member would 
like I shall be glad to provide it. 


It was found that those engaged in the 
industry could be classified as follows :— 


Number Percentage 
Masters and owners.. 14,094 16 
Wage-earners ........ 6,172 7 
Sharesmen t-<c- eee 5 49,148 56 
Lone workers......... 18,762 21 
Total number........ 88,176 


\ 


The commission further found that the 
sharesmen, being in effect self-employed, 
are not suitable for coverage under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. To insure 
the wage-earners who are employed under 
a contract of service would not solve the 
problem as they number only 7 per cent 
of the total labour force in this industry. 
Anomalies would be created because of the 
great extent to which fishermen pass back 
and forth between the status of wage- 
earners, workers on shares and lone workers, 
not to mention woods and farm workers. 
The nature of the industry, which is highly 
seasonal, makes it very difficult under 
present procedures and conditions to apply 
unemployment insurance even to the wage- 
earners. 


As my hon. friend knows, the difficulties 
which I have outlined apply with special 
emphasis to the Atlantic coast fishing 
industry. 


Cost-of-Living Index 
April 7 
Mr. Noseworthy: 


1. From what unions or locals, if any, has 
the Government received requests for public 
hearings on the cost-of-living index, and its 
projected revision? 


2. What organizations and/or groups, if 
any, have been invited by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to meet with statisti- 
cians and present their views on the cost- 
of-living index? 


3. What organizations and groups, if any, 
have met with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and/or presented written submis- 
sions on the cost-of-living index and its 
projected revision? 


4. What are the terms of reference under 
which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has operated and is and will be operating 
with regard to the cost-of-living index? 
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Mr. Howe: 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, District 8; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, District 5 Council and Local 523; 
United Fishermen and Allied » Workers’ 
Union; Vancouver Enamel Workers’ Federal 
Union, No. 291. 


2. Canadian Association of Consumers; 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour; Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture; Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association; Canadian Retail 
Federation; Confédération des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada; Congress. of 
Canadian Women, Lakehead Chapter; 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, District 8; Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, District 5 Council and Local 523; 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union; Vancouver Enamel Workers’ Federal 
Union, No. 291. 


3. Canadian Association of Consumers; 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; Cana- 


dian Congress of Labour; Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture; Canadian 
Manufacturers Association ; Canadian 
Retail Federation; Confédération des 
Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada; 


General Motors Corporation; A group of 
university and other economists outside the 
federal Government service; Statisticians 
of other countries; Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


4. The Statistics Act, 11-12 George VI, 
Chapter 45. See specifically, Section 3 (a) 
and Section 32 (1). 


Advisory Council on Manpower 
April 7 
Mr. Hees: 


1. What was the date on which the last 
meeting of the Advisory Council on Man- 
power was held? 

. Was a report of the proceedings of this 
meeting published? 

so, to whom were copies of this 
report sent? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 
1. February 26, 1952. 
2. Yes. 


8. The report was sent to the following: 
the news services (Canadian Press, British 
United Press, and Reuters), members of 
the press gallery, the Ottawa Journal, the 
Ottawa Citizen, Le Droit, English and 
French weekly newspapers, some editors of 
English and French daily newspapers who 
have requested copies of all releases, farm 
papers, labour papers, Ottawa radio stations, 


Department of Labour officials, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission officials, chair- 
men, secretaries, and members of regional, 
local, and national employment committees, 
National Employment Service offices, other 
government offices (dominion and provin- 
cial), trade union officials, associations who 
have requested to be on regular mailing 
list, members of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, and to a miscel- 
laneous list of individuals who have 
requested all news releases issued by the 
Department. 


Unemployment Insurance Benefits 
April 7 

Mrs. Fairclough: 

What were the total amounts paid in 
unemployment insurance benefits in January, 
February and March, respectively, of the 
current year? 

Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): January, 
$14,012,496.88; February, $15,571,156.15. 

March figures are not available yet. 


Annuities 
April 8 

Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): I should like to direct a question 
to the Minister of Labour. In view of 
the payment of old age security commenc- 
ing at age 70, has consideration been given 
to permitting the modification of existing 
contracts for deferred annuities so as to 
pay a greater annuity up to age 70 which 
would be reduced by $40 a month after 
age 70? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Yes, this is one phase of the 
question of annuities that is being studied 
by our officials. 


Combines Investigation Act 
April 9 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Minister of 
Justice): Mr. Speaker, on March 31 last 
I informed the House that I had received 
the report of the committee appointed to 
study combines legislation, which has come 
to be known as the MacQuarrie committee. 
I explained at that time that I was delay- 
ing the tabling of the report until we 
could get the French translation of it. I 
am now tabling the final report, mimeo- 
graphed in French and in English. 
. . . It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment after the Easter recess to introduce 
legislation based upon the report. 


Mr. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): I should like to ask the 
Minister whether the report recommends 
the setting up of some body to examine 
matters coming under the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act, which body will be an 
intermediate stage between the Investiga- 
tion Division and the Combines Branch. 


Mr. Garson: No, I do not think I would 
put it quite in that way. 


Mr. Drew: I am _ sorry—between the 
Combines Branch and the Minister. 


Mr. Garson: The report, which will of 
course speak for itself, proposes that the 
present functions exercised by the Com- 
bines Branch—of starting a preliminary 
inquiry, making an investigation and then 
reporting to the Minister—shall be divided 
between two bodies. One body will make 
the inquiry and investigation, and then 
the reporting body will consider the 
evidence and make the final report to the 
Minister. 


Recent Amendments to Ontario Compensation Act 


. Private citizens who are commandeered 
by the police to assist in the arrest of 
criminals and in the preservation of order 
will, if injured while following police 
orders, be protected under the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as a result 
of an amendment to the Act which received 
royal assent April 1 at Toronto. For the 
purposes of the Act, the average earnings 
of such a person will be deemed to be his 
average earnings at his regular employment 
but not less than $15 a week nor more than 
$4,000 a year. 


Other amendments receiving royal assent 
extend the provisions of the Act to 


volunteer fire fighters and “learners” in an 
industry and permit employees of desig- 
nated accident prevention assoviations to 
come under the superannuation plan of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The amendments respecting private 
citizens and fire fighters are in line with 
the recommendations contained in the 
report of Mr. Justice Roach on the 
Ontario Act. 

During the last two years, “learners” have 
been brought under the compensation acts 


of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince 
Edward Island. 
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Canadian Labour in Agreement on 
Main Requests, Recommendations 


Comparison of the briefs |presented to the Government by Canada’s 
four major labour organizations indicates that all are in basic agreement 
on major problems, differing only in degree and in “special” subjects 


When organized labour makes its repre- 
sentations to the federal Government, it 
speaks for a large and growing number of 
the country’s citizens. Does. it, however, 
speak with unanimity? 

An answer to that question is provided 
by a study of the annual briefs recently 
presented to the Cabinet by Canada’s four 
principal labour organizations: the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
whose aggregate membership comprises 
close to one million workers. The recom- 
mendations outlined in these briefs indi- 
cate that the four groups are indeed in 
agreement on the main problems facing the 
worker from Newfoundland to _ British 
Columbia. 

The representations made by these four 
labour groups to the federal Government 
touched on a variety of issues ranging 
from housing to health, the calendar to 
controls. The TLC made more varied 
representations, the Railway Brotherhoods 
more technical ones and the CCCL’s 
reflected more the thinking of Roman 
Catholic French-speaking Canadians. Of 
this variety of recommendations, 15, most 
of which were included in all four briefs, 
have been analysed here to show whether 
labour’s aims are identical although 
expressed through four spokesmen. 

The conclusion drawn is that one million 
workers, affiliated to four different organiza- 
tions, are basically in agreement. Varia- 
tions, where they exist, show up more in 
the wording of the representations and in 
the degree of their claims than in the 
basic principles involved. Again, specific 
recommendations, of technical nature or 
pertaining to local conditions, show differ- 
ences but the goal is the same. 

An analysis of these 15 recommendations 
made to the Government shows only one 
main difference—on resale price mainten- 
ance. The TLC and the Railway Brother- 
hoods make no mention of this subject 
and their views, as seen through their 
briefs, are therefore not known. But the 
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opinions of the other two main union 
groups differ. While the CCL states that 
there is not the slightest evidence that the 
legislation abolishing resale price mainten- 
ance has had any effect and that in no 
way does it take the place of adequate 
price control, the CCCL congratulates the 
Government for putting this legislation 
into effect. The CCCL, however, points 
out that this legislation is not sufficient. 

Of the 15 topics analysed, the TLC, in 
its brief, makes its opinion known on 14 
of them, leaving out resale price main- 
tenance. The CCL touches on all 15, while 
the CCCL speaks on 12 and the Brother- 
hoods on seven. The CCCL does not make 
its opinion known, through its brief, on 
the Annuities Act, health insurance and a 
national labour code. It agrees with the 
TLC and the CCL on 11 of the 12 subjects. 

The Brotherhoods touch only on seven 
of these 15 points but, in all cases, are in 
accord with the TLC and the CCCL. 

This is not to say that there exist no 
differences in the views of the four major 
labour organizations in Canada. But these 
differences are largely ones of degree. 

All four agree, for instance, on the 
advisability of accepting immigrants; all 
four agree, again, that certain restrictions 
should be enforced. Where the four are 
not in complete accord is on the nature 
of these restrictions. On the subject of 
income tax, all four bodies wish for more 
generous exemptions but they do not all 
agree on the amount of the exemptions. 
The same applies to old age security: while 
all four agree that the pensions should be 
increased and start at an earlier age than 
70 years, they are at odds as to the amount 
by which these pensions should be increased 
and as to the age at which these pensions 
should be given. 

It is only in the “special” recommenda- 
tions in the briefs that differences between 
the four groups become apparent. Thus the 
CCCL wishes for a Canadian ambassador 
to the Vatican; as the other three organ- 
izations do not mention this question in 
their annual briefs, nothing indicates 


whether they are in favour or not of such 
a move. The Railway Brotherhoods are 
deeply concerned with the Doukhobor 
problem; the other three unions may or 
may not agree with the railwaymen but 
their opinion is not made known through 
their briefs. 


The fact remains that Canada’s four 
major unions, on important topics, on 
subjects of concern to the labour force 
are of one thought. 


Immigration 


The four major Canadian labour organ- 
izations are all in favour of immigration, 
conscious of the fact that Canada has 
certain obligations towards refugees and 
displaced persons and also aware that the 
country can benefit from a larger popula- 
tion; but they also agree that it must 
be a limited, regulated and selective immi- 
eration. Thus, in recommending a revision 
of the Government’s immigration policy, 
the TLC wants all immigration to cease 
in the winter and off-séasons and would 
also like to see the Department of Labour 
charged with the responsibility for immi- 
eration. The CCL speaks in the same 
yein and so does the CCCL. The Brother- 
hoods would restrict immigration, in off- 
seasons, to those coming from Common- 
wealth countries and the United States. 
The union briefs also point out that work, 
as well as housing, must be available for 
immigrants. 


TLC—Canada requires a far larger popu- 
lation to assist in its development, to aid 
in its protection, and to furnish wider 
and more adequate home markets... We 
recommend a complete revision of your 
Government’s immigration policy A 
We request that all immigration cease 
in the Winter and off-season months 
_. . that immigration be made the 
responsibility of the Department of 
Labour. 


CCL—The Congress is not opposed to 
immigration. It has always recognized 
our Ouligatian to take as many displaced 
persons and refugees as we could. It 
has steadily supported bringing in_all 
the people the country can absorb. But 
we must not bring in more than that; 
we must not bring them in during the 
Fall and Winter seasons, when it is 
hardest to find jobs for them; we must 
not send them to the parts of the coun- 
try where jobs are scarcest; and we 
must make a serious attempt to house 
them ... It is obvious that there should 
be the closest integration _ possible 
between the Department of Labour and 
Immigration in dealing with this 
important matter. 


CCCL— ...Canada has the duty to 
receive here immigrants coming from 
over-populated or less fortunate coun- 
tries ... this immigration must be 
limited, regulated according to the 


resources of our country and always 
subjected to careful selection methods. 
The workers still believe that the Gov- 
ernment, in receiving immigrants here 
from other countries, must look after 
their welfare and see that they find 
here reasonable living conditions for 
themselves and their families. , 

Brotherhoods—We would now urge that 
greater care be taken in selecting and 
in screening prospective immigrants. We 
: . request your consideration to 
restricting immigration, except from 
Commonwealth countries and the United 
States, during periods of seasonable 
unemployment. 


Price Controls 


The four main trade union organizations 
again urge the Government to re-impose 
price control. Their recommendations vary 
in form and extent but all agree that the 
re-establishment of the control of prices is 
the best means to obtain an adequate 
standard of living for the worker. 


TL,C—We have repeatedly sought _the 
re-imposition of the control of prices, 
and especially in the basic necessities 
of life. This our Government has 
refused to do. Instead, credit restric- 
tions have been imposed. These have 
proven in operation to be bad class 
legislation. 


CCL—We have no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion that the action of the 
Government in removing price and rent 
controls has cost the people of Canada 
billions of dollars . . . We believe that 
the credit restrictions should be further 
mitigated or abolished. 

CCCL— ... again requests the control of 
prices and the amendment of the 
Combines Act. ° 

Brotherhoods— ... that action be taken to 
implement price control and to roll back 
prices in order that all Canadian 
citizens may obtain an adequate standard 
of living. 


Taxation 


Pleas for the lowering of taxes are con- 
tained in all the briefs of the four labour 
bodies. The TLC, the CCCL and the 
Railway Brotherhoods call for higher 
income tax exemptions while the CCL 
protests against the increase in the sales 
tax. The TLC, the CCCL and the Brother- 
hoods all request individual income tax 
exemptions of $1,500 and of $3,000 for 
married persons but, while the first two ask 
for a $400 exemption for each dependent, 
the Brotherhoods raise this to $500. 


TLC—We request that the exemptions be 
set at $3,000 for married persons and 
$1,500 for single persons. We further 
request that $400 be exempt for each 
child and complete exemption of family 
allowances as well as of income of 
children eligible for family allowances 
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. . - This would seem a very opportune 
time to review the entire income tax 
situation and adjust the impact of these 
levies upon the population ... We are 
also aware that the current high taxes 
on cigarettes, cigars and tobacco have 
dislocated this business and caused unem- 
ployment ... We reiterate our objec- 
tion to all forms of sales taxes ... We 
also request that union-operated pension 
plans receive the same consideration for 
income tax purposes as is now enjoyed 
by company-operated and sponsored plans 
for pensions and superannuation. 


CCL—The Congress wishes to protest 
against the increase in the sales tax 
from eight to ten per cent, and also the 
increase in excise tax. 


CCCL— .. . requests that the individual 
exemption from income tax be $1,500 for 
the single person and $3,000 for married 
people, plus an allowance, in the latter 
ease, of $400 for each dependent ... 
that the wage-earners be permitted to 
deduct from their income tax report all 
amounts paid for unemployment insur- 
ance and sickness-hospitalization insur- 
ance and that a deduction of 10 per cent 
of revenue be allowed for charity, 


without being necessary to produce 
receipts. 
Brotherhoods— .. . that statutory exemp- 


tions be increased to $1,500 for single 
taxpayers; $3,000 for taxpayers with 
dependents; $500 for each dependent not 
eligible for family allowance ... the 
term “dependents” include those who, 
regardless of age, are attending universi- 
ties, colleges and other educational 
institutions, as well as those taking 
vocational training courses; and that all 
expenditures made by the taxpayer for 
medical and dental care be deductible 
in computing taxable income. 


Unemployment 


This problem, as their briefs show, 
causes a lot of concern to the labour unions. 
While the railwaymen’s brief does not 
mention unemployment as such, it refers to 
it when recommending that immigration be 
limited in periods of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. The other three groups are definite, 
however, as to an unemployment problem 
and offer a number of remedies. The TLC 
wants a program of public works; the CCL 
offers a five-point program ranging from 
higher unemployment insurance benefits to 
closer co-operation between the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Immigration; the 
CCCL blames a decrease in buying power 
and the Government’s fiscal policy. 

TLC—Unemployment is increasing at an 

alarming rate. Not all of it by any 
means can be charged to seasonal lay- 
offs ... We request that your Govern- 


ment take immediate steps to inaugurate 
a substantial program of public works. 

CCL—The number of unemployed has 
reached alarming proportions. (The 
CCL then drew attention to a lengthy 
article published in its monthly bulletin 
Labour Research, analysing the problems 
and outlining solutions.) 
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CCCL—The unemployment situation which 
affects certain industries ... takes away 
much of the illusion of the apparent 
prosperity of Canada ... The decrease 
in buying power of the consumers 
because of the increase in the cost of 
living and the fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment seems to be at the origin of this 
unforeseen upset which has thrown out 
of work thousands of family bread- 
winners. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Labour unions are vitally interested in 
unemployment insurance and feel that the 
Act and Regulations should be constantly 
under review in order that they might be 
improved. As a whole, unions wish for 
increases in the benefit rates, reduction and 
ultimate elimination of the waiting period, 
elimination of the restrictive provision 
regarding married women and extension of 
coverage. Every union, in its representa- 
tion to the federal Cabinet, touched on a 
number of technical points which, it 
thought, should be amended. 


TLC—We strongly recommend that the 
benefits as now paid be increased by 
not less than 50 per cent ... that 
benefits be paid for all statutory holi- 
days ... that (for married women) the 
90 days now required to re-establish 
benefit rights be reduced to 60 days. 


CCL—There is still considerable room 
for improvement in the Act. (There 
follow six proposals suggesting removal 
of the provision requiring recency of 
attachment to the Labour market; in- 
crease in the benefit rates; reduction 
and elimination ultimately of the 
waiting-period; elimination of the 
restrictive provision regarding benefits 
to married women; extension of supple- 
mentary benefits to the whole year and 
extension of coverage to_ include 
employees of hospitals and charitable 
institutions.) 


CCCL—We intend to present a special 
memorandum to the Advisory Committee 
. . . (There follow. six proposed 
amendments on much the same points 
as the CCL. Noted difference: 
determination of a new method of 
establishing the number of days a 
worker has worked in a week when on 
part time. Suggested method: dividing 
the total hours actually worked by the 
number of hours in the normal working 
day.) 

Brotherhoods— ... the Act does not 
fulfill adequately the needs of the unem- 
ployed person and the one who is 
incapacitated because of illness. It is 
requested that a study be made with a 
view to amending the Act so that,» 
(1) the nine days’ waiting period be 

reduced to three days; 

(2) employees of hospitals and _ chari- 
table institutions, not carried on 
oe purpose of gain, will be covered, 
an 


(3) all insured workers will be covered 
by sickness disability insurance. 


Housing 


The. housing situation, the need for 
low-rental housing, is another problem 
which finds the four groups in complete 
accord. Suggested remedies vary but the 
four organizations agree that housing 
should be ‘given a high priority, second 
only to defence construction. The TLC 
suggested reduced down payments, the 
CCL wants unnecessary construction 
stopped, and the CCCL favours a national 
housing program. 


TLC—We ... request that a high priority 
be placed upon home-building, and that 
the down payments be reduced. 


CCL—Low-rental housing should be given 
priority, equal only to defence construc- 
tion, and umnecessary construction 
should be stopped. 


CCCL—The policy of the Government on 
the question of housing is creating 
much discontent among the population 
. .. we do not see why it would not 
permit the carrying out of a national 
housing program. 

Brotherhoods— . . . the housing problem in 
Canada is still a national emergency, 
second only to the national defence 
program. 


Old Age Security 


All four major labour organizations agree 
that Old Age Security pensions should be 
increased and that the qualifying age 
should be lowered, but not to the same 
degree. Thus, while the other three groups 
want the pension paid at age 65, the 
CCCL wishes women to receive the pension 
at age 60. On the other hand, the CCCL 
recommends a pension of $50 while the 
TLC and the CCL request benefits of $65. 
The Railway Brotherhoods do not state 
any amount but agree it should be in- 
creased. The CCL further recommends an 
escalator clause for pensions on the cost- 
of-living index. 


TLC— ... the qualifying age (should) be 
lowered to 65 for men and women... 
the monthly pension (should) be in- 
creased to $65. 


CCL— ... the amount of $40 per month 
is wholly inadequate and would urge 
that Old Age Pensions of $65 per month 
be payable at age 65 without a means 
test .. . that provision be made for an 
escalator clause in the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act which will make it possible to 
compensate for increase in the cost of 
living. 

CCCL— ... the Government should lower 
to 65 years for men and 60 years for 
women the age for admission to pension 
and this without the means test and _ to 
fix the amount of the pension at $50 
per month. 

Brotherhoods—We had been hopeful that 
the allowance of $40 per month would 
be greater and that the qualifying age 
would be 65 rather than 70. 


Health Insurance 


For three unions—the CCCL makes no 
mention of the subject in its annual brief— 
the need for a health insurance scheme is 
a pressing one in Canada. Only the word- 
ing changes in the requests to the federal 
Government. 


TLO— ... the early inauguration of a 
nation-wide health insurance scheme 
should be considered. 


CCL—The absence of a health insurance 
scheme is the biggest gap in our social 
security system. 

Brotherhoods—We would .. . request that 
your Government give consideration to 
adopting a national health insurance 
scheme which will insure adequate and 
timely medical treatment, hospitaliza- 
tion and dental services. 


Imports 


The labour organizations, with the 
exception of the Brotherhoods, who do not 
make any mention of the subject, agree 
in their denunciation of the importation of 
goods, especially textile products. The 
TLC argues that imports have reduced the 
demand for Canadian products, the CCL 
speaks of “dumping”, while the CCCL is 
particularly concerned with imports as it 
affects the glove industry. 


TLO— ... the continued importation of 
goods . .. has resulted in reduced 
demand for the products of our own 
factories. These imported goods have 
not served to bring down prices; they 
have, on the contrary, been the cause 
of lay-offs in many lines of manu- 
facturing. 

CCL— ... urges further controls on the 
import of textiles particularly the 
dumping of “distress” textile products 
from the United States. 


CCCL—The Government should grant a 
more effective protection to our glove 
industry. 


Annuities Act 


Two of the four principal labour bodies 
express the desire in their briefs to see 
amendments to the Annuities Act. Both 
the TLC and the CCL voiced their 
disappointment that the bill to amend the 
Act was dropped. 


TLC—This Congress was very disappointed 
when the legislation to improve the 
status of government annuities was 
dropped .. . at the last session of Parlia- 
ment. 


CCL—The Congress deeply regrets the 
Government’s apparent decision not 
reintroduce at this session its Bill to 
amend the Annuities Act ... urges the 
Government to reintroduce this Bill 
before the present session ends. 
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National Labour Code 


Two groups speak of the need for a 
national labour code, 
need for uniformity in industrial relations. 


TLC—We request that . . . your Govern- 
ment gain the power to extend the 
provisions of the federal labour code to 
all parts of Canada in order that indus- 
trial relations may develop and improve 
under one set of rules and regulations. 


CCL— ... urges the establishment of a 
National Labour Relations Act which 
will ensure uniform labour relations 
legislation and administration through- 
out Canada. 


Economic Assistance 


Financial aid to under-developed coun- 
tries is hailed by three unions—the rail- 
waymen’s brief does not touch upon this 
topic—as the best weapon to fight 
Communism. 


TLC—We have noted with pleasure the 
financial aid given through the United 
Nations and the co-operating countries 
of the Commonwealth for the develop- 
ment of under-developed areas. 


CCL—We should like again to urge the 
Government to review its _ efforts, 
through the Colombo Plan, and other- 
wise to assist the countries of South- 
East Asia with a view to determining 
whether or not the assistance which has 
been provided is adequate or commen- 
surate with our obligations. 


CCCL—Communism is a world menace 
which will not be beaten on battlefields 
but on social and economic grounds. . 
As long as millions of human beings are 
deprived of the necessities, as long as 
wealth is not more fairly distributed, as 
long as the dignity of man is not 
respected, the world will remain in a 
state of violence in which a war may be 
started. 


Resale Price Maintenance 


The Government’s legislation on resale 
price maintenance finds the unions at odds. 
While the TILLC and the Brotherhoods do 
not make mention of it, as such, in their 
annual briefs, the CCL states that the 
abolition of resale price maintenance has 
had no effect. The CCCL, on the other 
hand, congratulates the Government for 
this piece of legislation, pointing out, how- 
ever, that it is not sufficient to help the 
consumer. 


CCL—The fact is that there is not the 
slightest evidence that the legislation 
(abolishing resale price maintenance) 
has had any effect whatsoever. 


CCCL—We wish to congratulate here the 
Government for its recent legislation on 
resale price maintenance. However, this 
measure will not be sufficient to correct 
all the abuses of which the consumers 
are victims. 
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pointing out the 


Massey Report 


The Massey Report has been well 
received by the four main trade union 
organizations. Only the Brotherhoods do 
not make mention of the report, as such, 
but they commend the federal ‘ Govern- 
ment for its aid to education. Federal 
aid to education is also emphasized by 
the TLC and the CCL while the CCCL, 
which ignores this subject while reminding 
the Government of the existence in 
Canada of two cultures, draws special 
attention to the Report’s note on free 
broadcasts, by Labour, on the CBC net- 
work. The CCCL, on the other hand, is 
the only union to comment (favourably) 
on the appointment of His Excellency 
Mr. Vincent Massey as Governor General 
of Canada. 


TLC— ... is pleased to note the decisions 
of your Government, and of their 
approval by Parliament to accept the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion . . . in so far as these related 
to the CBC and the extension of federal 
grants to our Canadian Universities. 
We urge your government to act 
speedily on the other recommendations. 


CCL— ... welcomes the action the Gov- 
ernment has taken to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. 


CCCL— ... constitutes a unique inventory 
of the arts, letters and sciences in 
Canada. It will surely favour the 
advancement of culture as long as the 
affinities and the aspirations of the two 
principal ethnic groups which make up 
this country are respected. 

Brotherhoods—We wish to commend your 
Government for the announced inten- 
tion to render financial assistance to 
all Canadian Universities. 


Government Employees 

A wider scope of collective bargaining 
was advocated for employees of the Gov- 
ernment by the TLC, the CCL and the 
CCCL. The Railway Brotherhoods made 
no reference to these employees in their 
brief. The TLC specifically calls for shorter 
working hours, greater coverage and the 
right to choose their own bargaining agent. 
The CCL includes in this the check-off of 
union dues. 

TLC— ... that they be granted the 
40-hour, five-day week ... that the 
employees of the Government of Canada 
be accorded full coverage under the Act 

. . that they be granted the right to 
choose their own bargaining agent, to 


seek and obtain certification, to con- 
clude signed collective agreements. 


CCL— ... urges recognition of the right 
of Government employees, including 


those of Crown companies, to organize 
and bargain collectively with respect to 
wages and working conditions and all 
other employer-employee relationships, 
including the check-off of union dues. 


civil servants and 
employees of the Queen’s Printer, in 
their legitimate union activities, are 
faced with obstacles which often make 
illusory their right of association. 


CCCL— ... Federal 


Inquiry Board Submits Report on 
B.C. Industrial Conciliation Act 


Legislative committee recommends establishment of a labour-management 
council, modification of supervised strike vote, strengthening of the 


unfair labour practices section, new provision concerning 


The opinion that a joint council com- 
posed of representatives of labour and 
management to deal with the broad aspects 
of relations between both groups would 
contribute to a better understanding of 
their common problems was expressed by 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Inquiry Board in its report to the British 
Columbia Minister of Labour. The report 
was submitted February 7 and tabled by 
the Minister in the Legislative Assembly 
on February 22. 

The Inquiry Board was authorized by a 
1951 enactment of the British Columbia 
Legislature to inquire into and investigate 
the British Columbia Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. The members 
‘were: Arthur J. R. Ash, Chairman; B. M. 
MacIntyre, J. D. McRae, A. J. McDonell 
and Arthur J. Turner. The first three 
members signed the report; the last two 
filed separate minority reports. 

The Board held public hearings during 
a 28-day period in ten centres in the 
province. The opinions of 38 labour 
organizations and 38 employer associations 
were presented to the Board in 57 briefs. 
Representatives of professional groups and 
municipalities were also heard. 

In its general recommendations, in addi- 
tion to proposing the establishment of a 


labour-management council, the Board 
recommended that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council “afford authorized 


representatives of all British Columbia 
Government employees facilities to nego- 
tiate salary adjustments and working 
conditions” and, in the event of settlement 
not being reached, that the matters in 
dispute be referred to arbitration. 

In regard to the Labour Relations Board 
procedure, the Inquiry Board recommended 


injunctions 


that all regulations, rules of procedure and 
all standard forms used in the administra- 
tion of the Act be printed as appendices 
to the Act and that all amendments be 
gazetted. Any change should also be 
reported in the Labour Relations Board’s 
weekly report. The Inquiry Board also 
recommended that the Labour Relations 
Board, when announcing its decisions, give 
some elaboration of such terms as “not 
in accordance with established trade-union 
practice” and “not appropriate for bar- 
gaining.” It was considered that decisions 
of the Board should be recorded in writing, 
showing which members supported a deci- 
sion and which members opposed it. The 
Board strongly recommended that the per 
diem remuneration of Chairmen of Con- 
ciliation Boards be substantially increased. 

Among the major changes recommended 
is one concerning the government-supervised 
strike vote provided for when the Act was 
passed in 1947. The Inquiry Board pro- 
posed that the Labour Relations Board’s 
responsibility be limited to scrutinizing the 
taking and counting of the vote, and also 
that the provision be deleted which 
authorizes the Board to direct a vote on 
an offer of settlement where employees are 
on strike or locked out. 

A further significant proposal is the 
inclusion of a section requiring the permis- 
sion of the Labour Relations Board to 
apply for an injunction in a labour dispute. 

Other recommendations would exclude 
professional workers from the Act, 
strengthen the unfair labour practices sec- 
tion, and speed up conciliation procedures. 
The Inquiry Board’s recommendations are 
set out below in the order in which the 
relevant sections appear in the Act. 
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A change in the definition of “employee” 
was proposed, so as to exclude professional 


persons in the same terms as in the federal - 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and in most other provincial 
labour relations Acts. As the Act stands, 
professional employees are not excluded. 
The suggested amendment would also 
change the subsection excluding employees 
exercising managerial functions and those 
employed in a confidential capacity by 
adopting the wording of the federal Act, 
which gives the Labour Relations Board 
discretion to determine what employees fall 
within this category. 

A proposed change in the definition of 
“labour organization” would provide that 
only a trade union or association that has 
as its prime purpose (now “has as one of 
its purposes”) the regulation of relations 
between employers and employees could 
apply for certification as bargaining 
authority, and a trade union or association 
of employees outside the province could 
not apply. The applicant could be a 
provincial or local branch of an interna- 
tional, national or provincial organization. 

A recommended change in the section 
setting out unfair Jabour practices would 
specifically prohibit an employer from 
inducing an employee to refrain from 
becoming or continuing to be a member 
of a trade union or employees’ organiza- 
tion by means of “a wage increase or 
otherwise altering any other term of 
employment”. The section now prohibits 
intimidation, dismissal or threat of dis- 
missal, the imposition of a penalty, or a 
promise, or in general exercising pressure 
by any other means. 


It is also recommended that, where the 
Board finds that an employer or labour 
organization has committed an _ unfair 
labour practice, it must, in addition to 
directing the employer or labour organiza- 
tion to cease doing the act, also direct that 
the act so done be rectified. 


A proposed new provision dealing with 
application for certification would write 
into the Act the stipulation that, where an 
application for certification is pending, 
strikes and lockouts are prohibited and no 


- employer may increase or decrease rates 


of pay or alter any term or condition of 
employment. 


The Inquiry Board also recommended a 
change in the section dealing with the 
certification of a trade union for a craft 
group so as to provide that, where an 
industrial-type union is certified as the 
bargaining authority for a group of 
employees and where a collective agree- 
ment is in effect between the employer and 
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that union, a craft union may not apply 
for certification for any of the employees 
in that group until ten months after the 
agreement has come into effect. 

The Inquiry Board also recommended 
that the definition of “unit” be amended 
to make clear that a unit may consist of 
one employee as well as a group of 
employees. 

Several changes were proposed to speed 
up procedures under the Act. Under these 
proposals, the time during which collective 
bargaining must have continued before the 
parties can ask for a conciliation officer 
would be reduced from ten to five days; 
the period within which a conciliation 
officer must submit his report, from ten to 
five days. Where the Labour Relations 
Board has decided to appoint a conciliation 
board, three days instead of five would be 
allowed for each party to nominate a 
member and for the two members when 
appointed to nominate a chairman. The 
Inquiry Board further recommended that 
within fourteen days of the sending of the 
report of a conciliation board to the parties 
concerned, each party be required to notify 
the Labour Relations Board of its accept- 
ance or rejection. To avoid delay, where 
both parties are willing to accept the award 
of a conciliation board as binding, the 
Inquiry Board would provide for the 
appointment of a conciliation board at any 
time regardless of other provisions of the 
Act. 


The Act as it stands provides that no 
person may declare or take part in a strike 
until after a vote of the employees in the 
unit has been taken and the majority of 
such employees who vote have voted in 
favour of a strike, and the Labour Relations 
Board is required to supervise the taking 
and counting of the strike vote. The 
Inquiry Board recommended limiting the 
responsibility of the Board to scrutinizing 
rather than supervising the vote, and would 
add the provision that if in the opinion of 
the Board the vote was not conducted in 
accordance with the Act, another vote may 
be ordered. 


The Inquiry Board also would delete the 
section of the Act which permits the 
Labour Relations Board, where employees 
are on strike or locked out, to direct that 
an offer of settlement be submitted to a 
vote supervised by the Board. 


The Inquiry Board would retain the 
provision in the present Act requiring the 
consent in writing of the Labour Relations 
Board to institute a prosecution for an 
offence under the Act, and would add that 
all prosecutions for which consent has been 
granted must be instituted within three 


months. An entirely new provision is 
proposed: that “no application for an 
interim injunction in a labour dispute shall 
be instituted except with the consent in 
writing of the Labour Relations Board.” 


Minority Reports 


A. J. McDonell subscribed to the 
majority report with two reservations, the 
recommendations concerning injunctions in 
labour disputes and the supervised strike 
vote. : 

In his view, the proposed requirement 
that employers and labour organizations be 
entitled to apply for an interim injunction 
in an industrial dispute only with the 
permission in writing of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board would remove from _ these 
groups the privilege common to all citizens 
of going directly to a Supreme Court judge 
and applying for an injunction. 

He would retain the government- 
supervised strike vote, considering that this 
provision was a progressive step in labour- 
management relations and that its removal 
would be contrary to the best interests of 
organized labour. He pointed out that, 
under the Labour Relations Board’s super- 
vision, 144 strike votes were supervised 
during 1951 and each decision was accepted 
as an honest expression of the desire of 
the employees to strike or not to strike. 

A. J. Turner, although he supported the 
majority of the decisions recorded in the 
report, would have gone further. He would 
have recommended broadening the defini- 
tion of employee to include all workers 
except those employed in a managerial or 
confidential capacity and professional 
workers. He made the definite recom- 
mendation that employees of the Crown, 
whether employed directly or by a body 
set up by the Government, should be 
allowed the right to use the provisions of 
the Act. 

Mr. Turner also recommended amend- 
ments to the section which sets out the 
powers of the Labour Relations Board so 
as to provide that “nothing in this Act 
shall allow the Board to interpret the 
constitution of any trade union or to rule 
on its jurisdiction”. He expressed the.con- 
viction that eligibility for membership 
within a union is strictly a concern of the 
union on one hand and the worker on 
the other, and that the practice of the 
Labour Relations Board of examining 
union constitutions to determine eligibility 
for membership should be discontinued. 
He would therefore also change the section 
which reads:— 


_ 3. (1) Every employee shall have the 
right to be a member of a trade-union or 


employees’ organization in which he is 
eligible for membership and to participate 
in the lawful activities thereof, 
to 
Every person is free to join a trade 
union of his own choice and to participate 
in its lawful activities. 

He agreed with the majority report that 
in certain cases the reasons for decisions of 
the Labour Relations Board should be 
published, and recommended also that the 
reasons of dissenting members should be 
given, holding that “the knowledge and 
acceptance of the principles and purposes 
of the Act can only be extended when full 
information is available.” 

Mr. Turner would delete from the Act 
Section 62, which provides that if employees 
have gone on strike contrary to any of the 
provisions of the Act, the Board may 
cancel the certification of the bargaining 
authority for these employees. He pointed 
out the difficulties of applying the section 
where large numbers of employees are 
involved and of determining in border-line 
cases whether a strike was illegal, stating 
that “a law which is sometimes applied and 
sometimes ignored gives rise to a grave 
doubt of its value.” Further, the Board 
has wide scope to deal with violations of 
the Act under other sections. 

In his view, cancellation of certification 
should be confined to a situation where the 
Board is satisfied “that the labour organiza- 
tion has ceased to be a labour organization 
or that the employer has ceased to be the 
employer of the employees in the unit” or 
where, after ten months have elapsed since 
the date of certification, the Board is satis- 
fied that the labour organization has ceased 
to represent the employees in the unit 
(Section 12 (7)). 

As regards the pre-strike vote, Mr. 
Turner would add a provision that “no 
employer or employer’s representative shall 
be present during the taking or counting of 
the vote.’ The presence of scrutineers 
named by the Labour Relations Board 
should be sufficient guarantee that a vote 
is secret and conducted fairly. 

He considered that the Executive 
Council had placed certain responsibilities 
of administration and interpretation of the 
Act upon the Labour Relations Board 
which should rightfully be assumed by the 
Minister in view of Section 76 which 
reads: “The Minister shall be charged 
with the administration of this Act.” 

As a method of reducing bargaining 
time, he would empower the Board, by 
agreement with the bargaining parties, to 
permit a dispute to be submitted to a 
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conciliation board without the intervention 
of a conciliation officer, or to consider the 


report of a conciliation officer as the end - 


report to be accepted or rejected. 
Lastly, he strongly recommended that 
where bargaining is conducted jointly on 


Farm Manpower in 


behalf of a number of certified units with 
a number of employers, the vote on 
acceptance or rejection of the award should 
not be counted and recorded as from each 
separate unit but should be regarded as a 
single vote for the purposes of the Act. 


Canada's Expanding Economy 


In a speech to farmers in Alberta, George V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, reviewed the 
current employment situation and the outlook for farm labour in 1952 


of all the industries in 
Alberta, still has by far the largest 
number of workers; our estimate of the 
number of workers in agriculture in the 
northern part of the province served by 
the Edmonton National Employment Ser- 
vice Office is 36 per cent of the 170,000 
total for all industries,’ said George V. 
Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
in a speech on “Farm Manpower in 
Canada’s Expanding Economy” delivered 
at an agricultural short course in Edmonton. 
The course was sponsored by the Edmon- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture. 


“Agriculture, 


“At the same time,’ continued Mr. 
Haythorne, “the expansion of oil and 
mineral production, which has had an 


important impact on our national economy 
and has brought diversification to Alberta 
industry, has also intensified the difficulties 
of manpower for agriculture. 


“Tn 1951, non-farm industrial investment 
in Alberta, it is estimated, totalled close 
to $100 million, some $60 million more 
than in 1950. This rapid industrial develop- 
ment in Alberta is not unique in Canada 
but it does provide a striking example of 
what has been happening to the changing 
patterns of manpower in the country as a 
whole.” 


Mr. Haythorne continued :— 


During World War II, there was a steady 
expansion in manufacturing which did not 
slacken much after 1945. The large back- 
log of civilian requirements in Canada as 
well as waiting export markets kept pro- 
duction and the demand for labour in the 
economy high. There was some slackening 
in the demand in the fall and winter of 
1949-50; but after the outbreak of war in 
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Korea in the summer of 1950, the demand 
for labour increased with the development of 
the defence production program and with 
the added impetus given to resource develop- 
ment. 

The defence effort as well as the upswing 
in domestic demand for civilian goods placed 
a strain on the economy. In view of this, 
the Government developed, as you know, 
measures to curb excessive buying and to see 
that vital materials were allocated for 
defence needs. 

These measures have helped to bring 
demand and supply forces in the country 
more nearly into balance. Employment has 
expanded in those industries, such as air- 
craft, shipbuilding, mining and construction, 
which are most closely connected with our 
defence production program. On the other 
hand, moderate declines have occurred in 
other industries supplying consumer goods 
such as furniture, electrical appliances and 
automobiles. Employment is higher through- 
out the country than a year ago but the 
gain in employment is not as large as the 
increase in the size of the labour force. 
There are, as a result, more people looking 
for work today than a year ago in all of our 
National Employment Service regions, with 
the exception of the Prairies. This, of 
course, is the time of year when seasonal 
unemployment in Canada is usually at its 
peak. 

As we look ahead into 1952, it seems clear 
that most of those industries which compete 
directly with agriculture for manpower will 
continue to expand in 1952. Available 
reports suggest an increase of almost 10 per 
cent in general construction activity across 
Canada. There is likely to be continuing 
expansion also in some phases of metal 
mining, power developments, oil and asso- 
ciated service industries. An indication of 
the size of our total defence production 
effort is a current expenditure rate of $125 
million a month and this is expected to rise 
substantially before a peak is reached. 


The influence of these developments on 
manpower is certain to be felt more acutely 
in some parts of Canada than in others. 
Alberta, and especially the area around 
Edmonton, is likely to be one of the areas 


where the labour situation will be tight. 
Here, there will be a heavy volume of con- 
struction because of the development. of oil 
and gas, the industries associated with them, 
and the work on various military projects 
centered in this region. The labour require- 
ments for much of this work will coincide 
with seasonal demands for agricultural 
workers, which may be higher than usual 
because of the harvest carry-over from last 
fall. 


The fact that transportation, construction 
and, to some extent, lumbering in northern 
British Columbia draw many of their men 
from this district places an added strain on 
the available pool of manpower. 

During the year ahead then it looks as 
though it wiil be difficult once again to 
secure an adequate farm labour force in 
most parts of Canada. Because of the 
developments taking place here this is likely 
to be particularly the case in this area. 


At this point, Mr. Haythorne posed a 
question: Why has agriculture had, and is 
still having, difficulty in obtaining workers? 
He then suggested some answers, some 
related to forces operating outside agricul- 
ture, some related to developments within. 


In 1900, when our total labour force in 
Canada was under two million, there were 
around 700,000—or two out of every five 
workers in Canada—in agriculture, while 
only one out of five was in manufacturing. 
In 1920, still over one-third were in agri- 
culture. It was not until the big upsurge 
in manufacturing took place during the past 
ten to 15 years that the numbers in manu- 
facturing began to exceed those in agricul- 
ture. Today there are around one million 
workers in agriculture, which is under 
twenty per cent of our total labour force of 
5,200,000. The number in manufacturing 
is now closer to twenty-five per cent. 


The expansion of manufacturing and other 
urban industries such as service and trade 
has not only brought many job opportunities 
but has also brought improved working con- 
ditions, higher wages and social security 
measures, all of which have tended to 
encourage the flow of men and women away 
from agriculture. 


Urban industries, however, have not been 
alone in attracting people from the farm. 
The expansion of other primary industries, 
especially mining and logging, power projects, 
and the growth of highway, and other forms 
of transportation, have frequently presented 
what appeared to be greener fields to 
younger members of the farm population. 
Since the end of the war, expansion in these 
non-manufacturing industries across Canada 
has probably drawn as many if not more 
workers away from the farm than has the 
expansion in urban industries. This is 
especially true of construction, mining, and 
oil well development, where the peak oper- 
ations tend to coincide with those of agri- 
culture. Some farm manpower has also been 
lost to logging, especially those sections of 
the industry which operate for the greater 
part of the year. In most instances, how- 
ever, logging has served as a_ stabilizing 
influence on farm manpower by offering work 
during the off-season. 

Besides the relatively high wages—and, 
incidentally, average weekly earnings in 
non-farm industries in Alberta in 1951 were 


nearly $51, almost as much as in Ontario 
and British Columbia—shorter working 
hours and other improved working condi- 
tions, life off the farm has had other attrac- 
tions for farm people. Cities and towns 
with their recreational facilities, libraries, 
often better schools and other modern 
community conveniences have a strong appeal 
for some rural people, entirely apart from 
whether or not those who move will be 
better off, economically or socially speaking, 
in the city. 

While these influences on the farm work- 
ing population have been felt over a period 
of years, the strength of them is governed 
sharply by the general economic conditions 
prevailing in the country. This fact was 
clearly demonstrated during the depression 
years of the thirties on the one hand and 
during the years of full employment of the 
forties on the other. 


While developments outside agriculture 
have frequently made it hard for farmers 
to obtain labour, Mr. Haythorne said, they 
have not always worked to the disadvantage 
of agriculture. The expansion of industry 
has given rise to larger markets for farm 
goods, he pointed out. 


You will all agree, I am sure, that the 
expansion of these industries has given rise 
to larger markets for farm goods. The 
farm machinery industry, the fertilizer in- 
dustry, the trucking industry and others 
have made even more direct contributions 
to the development of agriculture. Further- 
more, with a relatively high birth rate 
among many farm families, it is fortunate, 
especially in areas where agriculture is: not 
expanding, that opportunities for employ- 
ment exist elsewhere. It would be. unfor- 
tunate, in other words, as we saw during 
the thirties, for the normal flow of workers 
out of agriculture to be stopped. But if this 
flow is large, it can soon deplete agriculture 
of workers who are badly needed. 


/ 


Turning to some of the forces within 
agriculture that have made it difficult from 
a manpower point of view, Mr. Haythorne 
said :-— 


Going back to the early days in the West, 
the expansion of agriculture itself made it 
difficult to keep workers on the farm—not 
only in the West but in the East! In those 
days, land was plentiful and labour was 
scarce—so that as soon as a son was old 
enough to go west, farther west or north— 
off he went, often with a neighbouring 
daughter, to join the band of pioneers. ’ 


Today we do not have large tracts of 
agricultural land being opened up which are 
attracting farm youth but we do have an 
intensification of farm production in some 
parts of Canada which is requiring more 
labour. This development, which applies to 
both livestock and crop production, especi- 
ally ‘in the vicinity of urban centres, is 
occurring, moreover, at a time when farm 
families are becoming smaller. 


Offsetting to some extent this need for 
more labour on the farm, however, has 
been the greatly increased use of mechanical 
equipment and other labour-saving devices 
in agriculture.. Mechanization has undoubt- 
edly helped to ease the labour situation for 
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many farmers; but it has also meant that 
farm capitalization has gone up sharply, 
partly because much of the equipment itself 


is costly and partly because there has been . 


a tendency, especially in the West, for the 
size of the farm unit to increase as it has 
become mechanized. , : : 

The high investment required in agricul- 
ture today makes it difficult for families, 
especially young families, to start farming 
on their own. Bons of farmers, for example, 
who in former years would work for 
neighbours for a few years until they had 
saved up enough money to get married and 
to rent or buy a farm themselves, are more 
apt today to give up farming after a while 
and take what looks like an attractive job 
in some other industry. This applies to those 
who have come to Canada from other coun- 
tries to work in agriculture as well as to 
Canadian boys. bee ; 

Another important factor within agricul- 
ture which affects the supply of farm Jabour 
is the highly seasonal nature of much farm 
production. In recent years, we have esti- 
mated that around 300,000 more people have 
been working in the farm labour force 
during the peak summer months than in the 
middle of winter. This body of 300,000 
seasonal workers can be divided into three 
groups: members of the farm family, notably 
women who help with outdoor work only in 
the peak seasons; students and others not 
regularly engaged in agriculture; and 
regular seasonal workers, numbering roughly 
120,000, who are in the labour force all 
year, working in agriculture during the 
summer and looking to logging or some other 
industry during the winter. 4 

This highly seasonal character of agricul- 
ture has made it difficult both for the 
farmer to offer continuous employment and 
for workers who, when the farm jobs are 
finished, must look elsewhere for employ- 
ment or remain unemployed. Under these 
conditions, it is perhaps little wonder that 
for a large proportion of our Canadian farm 
employees, agriculture has been regarded as 
a temporary haven only. ‘ 

Another factor that should be mentioned 
affecting the supply of farm labour has been 
the absence of much serious consideration 
given to farm labour matters in Canada, 
either by farmers_themselves or by organ- 
ized agriculture. Those of you who live in the 
city may think it strange but most farmers 
will agree that they have been much more 
concerned over the years with improvement 
in their herds and in their crops, with the 
introduction of mechanized equipment, and 
with the prices of their products than they 
have been with labour, even though for 
many farmers expenses for employed labour 
constitute a substantial cash outlay to say» 
nothing of their own labour or that of their 
families. Labour, generally speaking, has 
been taken for granted and, even in periods 
of tight labour supply, a great deal has been 
left to chance. 

These various developments—some outside 
of agriculture and some inside—are not, as 
I have mentioned, intended to provide a 
complete answer to the question posed 
earlier: Why does agriculture have difficulty 
securing workers? 


Mr. Haythorne then spoke of steps taken 
by the Government to meet the shortage 
of farm labour. 


The main step taken to meet the shortage 
of farm labour ‘during the first three decades 
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of this century was an active immigration 
program, particularly of persons with an 
agricultural background. 

During the depression years of the thirties, 
more labour was “backed up” in agriculture 
than was needed, so that at the beginning 
of World War II we were faced with not 
only a surplus of food in Canada but a 
surplus of farm manpower. This, as we all 
know, was an unfortunate state of affairs. 
Not only was there a serious waste of man- 
power resources but the economic position 
of agriculture generally was bad. 

It took some time even after the outbreak 
of war in 1939 before this surplus farm 
labour disappeared. In fact, it was not 
until 1942, after agriculture had lost a 
large number of workers to other industries 
and to the armed forces, that special 
measures to safeguard the manpower needs 
of agriculture were taken under National 
Selective Service. Shortages of farm labour, 
as you will recall, became acute during the 
following years. Aside from the mobilization 
arrangements covering agriculture and the 
freeze order on farm workers, several organ- 
ized farm labour movements were developed 
under the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program in an effort to ensure the fullest 
possible utilization of farm manpower during 
these critical years. 


Since the end of the war, it has been 
necessary, in order to help meet the farm 
labour needs, to continue these organized 
movements and, in addition, to bring several 
groups of immigrants to Canada to work 
in agriculture. Starting in the fall of 1946, 
the Polish war veterans, the displaced per- 
sons, the groups from Holland and those 
from other parts of Europe, including the 
British Isles, have made a substantial con- 
tribution towards easing the shortage of 
farm labour. 


We have endeavoured in bringing these 
groups of immigrants into Canada since the 
end of the war to see to it that as many 
as possible were encouraged to remain on 
the farm. This we have tried to do through 
urging farmers to pay the going wage rates 
in the community, to provide satisfactory 
housing and to help these newcomers to 
become acquainted with Canadian agriculture 
and with community life in Canada as 
quickly as possible. 


Many of these workers, it is true, have 
left agriculture, but I am convinced many 
more of them would have left had not a 
serious effort been made by all concerned 
with this program to see that these people 
were sent into those agricultural areas where 
their services were most needed and if a 
real effort had not been made by farmers to 
help them to become quickly adjusted to 
their new environment. 


During the coming year, it is planned that 
organized movements of farm workers will 
be continued where they are needed and 
more immigrants with an agricultural back- 
ground will be brought into Canada. These 
and other efforts, however, by the federal 
and provincial Governments we have always 
thought of as an aid to agriculture in the 
labour field rather than as replacing the need 
for action by farmers. themselves. 


Discussing measures which could be 
taken by farmers and farm organizations, 
Mr. Haythorne said:— 


One of the first steps needed is to learn 
more about the facts with respect to wages 
and other working conditions in agriculture. 
Intelligent and realistic action, | am sure 
you will agree, requires that we know what 
the situation in this respect is today in 
agriculture and how it relates to that in 
other industries. 


You may be interested to know we are 
now conducting in our Department an 
annual survey of 16,000 establishments in 
Canada in order to determine the main 
characteristics of working conditions in 
manufacturing, logging, construction, service, 
and many other industries. We would like 
to develop, possibly through the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, a survey 
of a sample number of farms each year so 
that comparisons can be made of working 
conditions between different types of farms 
and between agriculture and other indus- 
tries. Many farmers will welcome infor- 
mation on these matters and, when they can 
take action to help alleviate their own 
difficulties in securing labour’ through 
improving conditions, they can be counted on 
to do so. 


In making such comparisons between agri- 
culture and other industries, it is important 
to remember that, in the case of wages, for 
example, many non-cash items must be con- 
sidered. For most workers in manufac- 
turing, allowance must be made for statutory 
holidays, for annual vacations, overtime 
premiums, workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, superannuation 
benefits and even such things today as any 
extra allowances made for the time required 
to go to and return from work. 


On the other hand, in the case of farm 
workers, allowance has to be made for board 
and lodgings, for laundry sometimes, and for 
the fact that living expenses generally are 
often lower in rural than urban areas. 


In connection with wages, farmers often 
take a different attitude in looking for 
workers than do employers in other indus- 
tries. Wage rates are usually set for 
specified types of work to be performed and 
the prospective employee can decide whether 
he wants to take the job or not at the 
iven rate. In the case of agriculture, the 
armer often starts by asking the worker 
how much he wants or for how much he is 
willing to work. The approach, of course, 
varies among farmers, but perhaps the time 
has come when it is important for all 
farmers, if they are going to secure com- 
petent help, to think in terms of what they 


ean afford to pay workers or perhaps better . 


still of the sort of skills they want on the 
part of those who work on their farms and 
then to take into consideration the amounts 
that have to be paid in the labour market 
for this type of employee. Someone has said 
one pays a cheap worker not only for_his 
salary but also for, his mistakes. When 
expensive mechanical equipment is used and 
there are high quality livestock to be cared 
for, farmers can scarcely afford to employ 
incompetent workers. 


Aside from wage rates, another important 
consideration, which is largely in the hands 
of farmers themselves, is the number of 


hours. :worked per day and‘ per ‘-week.’ 


Undoubtedly at some seasons of the year it 
is important to work longer than others; but 
I think there is a tendency on the part of 
many farmers, and I realize I am getting 
into a delicate field; to get into the habit 
of working long hours and almost to have a 
sense of guilt when they depart from _ it. 
Others, I am sure, have the feeling that 
there is a virtue in working long hours 
whether it is absolutely necessary to do so or 
not. They make virtue of necessity even 
when there is no longer necessity. 

I think you will agree that the long work 
week on some farms is one of the main 
reasons why youth leaves the farm. In a 
survey of labour on a number of farms in 
the Prairie Provinces in 1946, one of the 
most common replies to the question posed 
to farm workers, “What is the most unsatis- 
factory aspect of farming life?”, was “The 
long hours of work!” 

There are city establishments which try 
to get as much as they can out of their 
employees. When this occurs, I am afraid 
the worker is apt to provide much less 
efficient help than when some confidence is 
expressed in him and he works on a more 
reasonable schedule of hours. 

Another problem that concerns working 
conditions in agriculture is the lack of 
employment security. On some farms, opera- 
tions cannot be built up during the winter 
to the point where a steady work force can 
be maintained throughout the year; but 
those farmers who are able to expand oper- 
ations to the point where they can provide 
productive employment for men the year 
round are able not only to keep experienced 
workers permanently but do not have the 
recurring difficulty each spring of picking up 
new men and having to introduce them to 
their farming operations. 


In a National Film Board film _pre- 
pared in co-operation with the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture a few years 
ago, entitled “Workers on the Land”, we 
endeavoured to emphasize the many ways 
in which productive enterprises can be 
developed during the winter months with 
proper planning of agricultural operations. 
With labour being the most important 
expense item in agriculture, the question 
arises from many farmers, I am _ sure, 
whether it is not better for them to either 
reduce their operations to the point where 
they need no additional summer labour or 
on the other hand whether they should 
expand their operations so that they can 
employ a man productively the year round. 
It does not necessarily mean because you 
expand operations that agriculture is going 
to become highly “commercialized” or a 
factory-type operation. It can still remain 
essentially a family farm but, when so organ- 
ized, it does frankly recognize the import- 
ance of the economic aspects of the enter- 
prise including the desirability of providing 
regular jobs for employed workers. 

Hand in hand, of course, with the question 
of employment security is the question of 
housing. Housing for employed workers on 
many farms leaves much to be desired. 
Conditions in this area, however, have 
improved, I know, in recent years. 


Another aspect of working conditions on 
the farm that should be mentioned is the 
relationship between employer and employee. 
I used to think when growing up that there 
was too often a tendency to refer to men 
who were working for farmers in the dis- 
trict as “hired men”. . This term, I know, 
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is used freely; but when you stop to think 
about it, it does sound as if you were talking 
about an inferior group of people. In some 
ways, it is perhaps even worse when you 


hear of men not being referred to by their’ 


own names but rather as “Smith’s man” or 
“Jones’ man”. It tends to give unintention- 
ally on the part of many farmers, a sense 
of inferiority to the worker. If these men 
were neighbours, we would make it our 
business to know their names; but because 
they are employed workers or “hired men” 
we think it does not matter. ‘But it does 
matter! Human dignity demands that we 
avoid using terms which tend to lower the 
status of any group in the community. There 
are many other relationships between the 
farmer and those who work for him that 
have an important relation to the efficiency 
of work on the farm. We hear much about 
human relations in industry. In some 
respects, they are even more significant on 
the farm, since employed workers come into 
close contact with the farmer and his family 
not only during working hours but during 
non-working hours as well. 

All of the economic and social problems 
regarding farm labour cannot be solved over 
night. Some require attention over the 
long run, while on others action can be 
taken now. From the standpoint of both, 
but perhaps especially those on which action 
can be taken over the short run, it is 
fortunate that agriculture is enjoying rela- 
tively prosperous conditions. This makes it 
somewhat easier to consider some of the 
steps to improve working conditions such 
as shorter hours, improved housing and 
perhaps such broader measures as workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment insurance. 

Over the longer run, farmers can do much 
to improve their occupational and _ profes- 
sional status. There is a dignity to work 
on the farm which is not always appreciated 
by those who work in other industries. 
Besides, the skill required in most farm 
activities is at least on a par with that 
required in most other skilled occupations. 

Many farmers in Canada have not only 
shown increased interest in this aspect of 


their operations but have taken practical 
steps to improve the situation for their 
employed workers. While there have been 
improvements in agriculture, they have not 
kept pace with those in most other indus- 
tries. By taking intelligent, practical steps, 
farmers and farm organizations can help 
towards closing this gap. 

With regard to the coming year; you can 
count again, as I have said, on the Depart- 
ment ot Labour, and I am sure on the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, to con- 
tinue to help in the farm labour field. Mr. 
Dawson, who is in charge of the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, told me 
before leaving Ottawa that plans are being 
advanced to bring between 15,000 to 20,000 
immigrants to Canada this year for farm 
work and that the organized movements of 
labour will continue where needed. These 
are, essentially, short run aids. It is the 
other measures which are largely dependent 
on action by farmers and farm organiza- 
tions, which will pay permanent dividends 
not only to farmers and to agriculture, but 
to the whole economy. Furthermore, the 
need for action on these measures is all the 
greater in view of the pressure on manpower 
generally of our steadily expanding economy. 

* * * 


The entire March issue of Employment 
Security Review, a publication of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, United 
States Employment Service, United States 
Department of Labor, is given over to the 
theme, “Farm Work is Defence Work”. 

Among the articles contained in that 
issue of the magazine are: Impact of 
Defence Mobilization on Farm Labor in 
1952, Organization and Management Con- 
trol Program for Agriculture, How Florida 
Handles Farm Labor Problems, The Big 
City—Fertile Field for Farm Recruitment, 
and Women Workers for Peak Labor 
Demand in Food Processing. 


Preliminary Index 


of Wage Rates, October, 1951 


Wage rates increased by 12.1 per cent between October 1, 1950, and 
October 1, 1951. Wage index rose from 215.9 to 242.1 during the year 


Wage rates increased by 12-1 per cent 
during the 12-month period preceding 
October 1, 1951, according to the prelim- 
inary index of wage rates calculated by the 
Economics and Research. Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The index rose 
from 215-9 at October 1, 1950, to 242-1 
at the same date in 1951 on a base of 
1939 as 100. The increase compares with 
an advance in rates of 5-5 per cent during 
the preceding year. 
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All of the six principal industrial groups 
included in the general average index 
recorded substantial increases in wage 
rates. The largest rise was in the logging 
industry, 15:2 per cent, reflecting gains in 
rates of more than 14 per cent in Eastern 
Canada and almost 17 per cent on the 
Pacific Coast. Previous wage levels were 
augmented by gains ranging from 8:0 to 
14-8 per cent in the other five major indus- 
trial groups: mining, manufacturing, con- 


struction, transportation and communica- 
tion, and service. These increases were all 
greater than the corresponding ones 
recorded for the year ending October, 1950. 

The increase in the mining industry of 
12-0 per cent was based on higher wages 
being paid in the mining of both coal and 
metal. Average wage rates rose by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in the first case and over 
13 per cent in the second. : 

The index of wage rates for the con- 
struction industry, which showed an in- 
crease of 12-0 per cent, was obtained by 
combining indexes for each of nine Cana- 
dian provinces which were, in turn, 
developed by combining indexes for some 
29 cities in these provinces. Increases in 
wage rates varied by provinces from 9-8 
per cent in Saskatchewan to 16:3 per cent 
in New Brunswick. By city, the percentage 
increases ranged from 3:5 in Peterborough 
to 16-6 in Saint John. 

The transportation and communication 
group comprised, for purposes of this 
analysis of wage trends, steam railways, 
electric street railways and telephones. All 
three industries reported wage advances 
but changes in rates for employees of steam 
railways had the greatest influence on the 
group index. Upward revisions in wage 
scales for the running trades, averaging 
about 11 per cent, were made effective on 
December 1, 1950, and during the early 
part of 1951. Increases in the scales for 
hourly and daily-rated non-operating per- 
sonnel resulting from the adoption of the 
40-hour work week on June 1, 1951. 

The wage rates information from which 
the index numbers have been calculated 
was obtained from a survey of wages, hours 
and working conditions conducted by the 
Department in October of each year. 


Statistics on wage rates by occupation were 
obtained from about 16,000 establishments, 
mainly those with 15 or more employees. 
The preliminary indexes for 1951 were 
derived by selecting certain representative 
industries in each of the major groups of 
which they form a part and computing 
the change in rates in such industries since 
the previous year. 

Industry studies, which include summaries 
of wage rates by occupation, and index 
numbers reflecting wage trends will be 
published regularly in the Lasour GazettE 
on the basis of data from the October, 
1951 survey. Index numbers showing 
changes in wage rates in the six principal 
industrial groups and the general average 
between October 1, 1951, and April 1, 1952, 
based on information obtained through a 
sample of about 800 establishments, will be 
published in the June issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

The following table shows index numbers 
for the six main groups of industries as of 
October, 1950, and the same date in 1951, 
with percentage changes between the two 
survey dates:— 
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Canada’s Gross National Product Up 17 Per Cent 


Canada’s gross national product—the 
value of current production of goods and 
services at prevailing prices—was $21,241 
million in 1951, an increase of 17 per cent 
over the 1950 total, $18,122 million. 

A substantial part of the increase was 
accounted for by the general increase in 
prices. After allowing for price changes, 


however, there remained an increase in 


total real output of over five per cent. 
The employed labour force increased 
approximately 2-5 per cent during the 
-year. 
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National income—the nation’s earnings 
from current production—is estimated at 
$17,229 million in 1951, an increase of 18 
per cent over the revised estimate of 
$14,555 million for 1950. Wages, salaries 
and supplementary income, the largest com- 
ponent of national income, amounted to 
$9,640 million last year, up 17 per cent over 
1950. The increase in accrued net income 
of farm operators from farm production was 
38 per cent. 


Corporation profits, before taxes, are 
estimated at $2,850 million, about 16 per 
cent higher than in 1950. 
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Legislative Proposals Submitted to 
Provincial Governments by Labour 


Labour congresses in Newfoundland, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British — 


Columbia present annual memoranda to Governments of their provinces 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Demands for changes in provincial labour 
legislation and the granting of collective 
bargaining rights to provincial government 
employees marked the meeting of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 
with the members of the Newfoundland 
Cabinet. 

Among the principal requests and recom- 
mendations made by the Federation were: 
the appointment of a Director of Appren- 
ticeship as provided for in the Apprentice- 
ship Act passed last year, the inclusion of 
a union shop in collective agreements, the 
granting of collective bargaining rights to 
employees of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, and an increase in the amounts paid 
to injured workmen under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Other proposals were made by the 
organization with respect to the Govern- 
ment’s program of industrial expansion, 
jury fees, the dairy industry, road-building 
and the development of minerals in the 
province. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Requests for amendments to provincial 
legislation affecting labour relations and 
other fields featured the annual brief of 
the Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), presented to Premier Leslie M. 
Frost and members of his Cabinet April 2. 

The recommendations and requests of 
the Federation renewed the resolutions 
and demands drafted by the Federation 
at its annual convention in Hamilton 
during January. (See L.G., March, 1952, 
pp. 265-66.) 

Among the leading officials of the Trades 
and Labour Congress who were present at 
the presentation of the brief were the 
following: Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing, Vice-President William Jenoves 
and Public Relations Director Leslie 
E. Wismer. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


A more streamlined approach to con- 
ciliation procedure, changes in the present 
immigration policy, amendments to the 
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Fair Employment Practices Act and in- 
creases in workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments were chief among the _ requests 
contained in the annual brief of the 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
submitted to the members of the Ontario 
Cabinet. 

The Federation requested speedier 


appointment of conciliation officers and 
conciliation boards in order to deal with 
industrial disputes with the least possible 
delay. In order to achieve this, the labour 
body recommended that more conciliation 
officers be employed and that a panel of 
qualified persons be set up from which 
chairmen for boards could be selected. 

In addition, the Federation suggested 
that conciliation officers be given the right 
to recommend terms of settlement in 
disputes in the same manner as concilia- 
tion boards after conciliation proceedings 
have failed. In the opinion of the 
Federation, this would eliminate “the 
present expensive conciliation board pro- 
cedure” and solve the problem of selecting 
neutral chairmen for such boards. 

It was further suggested that, after all 
legal steps in conciliation procedure have 
been complied with, unions be free to 
strike whether a conciliation board has been 
appointed or not. 

With respect to strike settlements, the 
labour organization asked that any in- 
fringements of such settlements be subject 
to final arbitration in the same manner as 
alleged infringements of a collective agree- 
ment. The Federation stated: “We regard 
as strike settlements those written under- 
standings arrived at to avert a strike as 
well as those reached in order to end a 
strike. If they are not enforceable, then 
either party can violate any such agree- 
ment with impunity and a return to the 
conditions that caused the strike or lockout 
will follow.” : 

Changes in decertification procedure were 
requested in the labour ,body’s brief. It 
asked that the employer should in no way 
be directly or indirectly involved in any 
move for such action. The Federation 
requested that a statement by any of the 
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employees disavowing their support of the 
certified union bear at least as much proof 
that it is a valid expression of feeling as 
the present requirements concerning the 
admissability of statements supporting a 
union when submitted as a prima facie 
case for certification. The Federation 
further asked that the Labour Relations 
Board be free to use its own discretion in 
determining whether or not management 
influence or coercion caused any of the 
employees to apply for decertification. 

Further recommendations called for the 
inclusion of municipal employees under the 
terms of the Labour Relations Act, the 
provision that the check-off be contained 
in every collective agreement and the 
requirement that certification be based 
upon a majority of the employees voting 
and not a majority of those eligible to 
vote. 

The Federation requested that a qualified 
labour person be appointed to the staff of 
the Ontario Government Immigration Ser- 
vice and that he consult regularly with the 
labour movement in order to guarantee new 
immigrants placement in industries without 
displacing Canadian workers. The brief 
noted that “the present drastic scheme can 
only create havoc, and harm the immigrant 
as well as people already here.” 

Referring to the introduction of a Fair 
Employment Practices Act in Ontario, the 
labour body called for public hearings on 
alleged infringements of the Act and for 
heavier fines in the case of convictions. 
It also urged the extension of “positive 
attitudes of good-will, understanding, and 
amity” by enlisting the co-operation of 
public opinion. A working understanding 
with the National Employment Service was 
also recommended as a means of promoting 
and extending compliance with the Act. 

Among the amendments requested to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
inclusion of miners’ tuberculosis in cases 
where the miner has had at least two years’ 
underground experience, as a compensable 
disease. Regular death benefits for the 
widows of miners who had suffered from 
silicosis were also recommended. 

The Federation asked that the present 
rates paid to widows and dependents of 
deceased workmen be repealed and that 
compensation at the rate of 75 per cent of 
the worker’s gross earnings be paid as 
long as the widow or dependent remains 
dependent. 

Commenting upon the increase of indus- 
trial accidents within Ontario in the last 
three years, the Federation asked that 
adequate labour representation be provided 
for the accident prevention associations now 
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in operation. It also asked that such 
associations be made responsible to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Noting that more than 112,000 persons 
were reported unemployed in the province 
of Ontario on February 21, the Federation 
called for proper planning and co-ordina- 
tion between the federal, provincial and 
municipal Governments to handle this 
situation. The brief called upon all 
provincial Governments to exert pressure 
upon the federal Government “to make 
them aware unemployment is their 
responsibility.” 

The Ontario Federation also requested 
changes with respect to the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, statutory 
holidays, factory inspection, the provincial 
Department of Labour, housing, municipal 
taxes and automobile insurance. 


Saskatchewan Executive Committee. (TLC) 


Several amendments to the provincial 
acts concerning workmen’s compensation, 
vacations with pay, hours of work, labour 
relations and hospital insurance were 
requested by the Saskatchewan Executive 
Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress when it submitted its annual 
memorandum to the provincial Govern- 
ment. The Government was praised by 
the labour body for its action concerning 
the employment of union labour on gov- 
ernment contracts and its purchases of 
goods and services from establishments 
holding contracts. with labour unions. 

The labour body called for the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage of 85 cents an 
hour and asked that where workers are 
obliged to wear uniforms, such uniforms 
should be supplied by the employer and 
kept in good condition by him. 

Establishment of a Fair Wage Act 
administered by a board composed of two 
employer and two employee representatives 
and an impartial chairman was recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee. The 
board would be empowered to prescribe 
fair wage rates in any specified industry 
or area in the province. 

An amendment to the Trade Union Act, 
prohibiting the employment of legal 
counsel in making representations before 
the Labour Relations Board unless both 
parties agreed, was requested in the labour 
organization’s brief. The brief also 
requested repeal of the section of the Act 
exempting employees who are said to be 
employed in a confidential capacity from 
the provisions of the Act. 

The Cabinet was commended for pro- 
viding that all departments of the 


Government and the Crown purchase goods 
a 
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‘and engage services from only those 
businesses and establishments having collec- 
tive agreements with bona fide trade unions 
‘and also for providing that only union 
labour be employed and union conditions 
prevail in all government contracts and 
subcontracts let by the original contractor. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed by the 
Committee at the exemptions from cover- 
age that are permitted under the Hours 
of Work Act. The Government was asked 
to include under the Act all workers in 
Saskatchewan cities, to cancel all present 
exemptions, to introduce the 40-hour week 
‘in all cities and to provide that the hours 
‘of work in a week during which a public 
holiday occurs do not exceed those, pro- 
vided for in the regulations of the 
Minimum Wage Board. 

With respect to holidays with pay, the 
labour body noted that some employers 
were not paying the amounts due when a 
worker’s employment terminated. The 
introduction of the stamp system for the 
payment of holidays was recommended. 

Referring to workmen’s compensation 
legislation, the labour memorandum asked 
that the amount of annual earnings for 
computing payments be raised to $5,000, 
that payments be increased to 100 per cent 
of earnings, that widows’ pensions be in- 
ereased from $60 to $100 per month and 
that the allowances paid for children or 
other dependents be increased from $20 to 
$30 a month. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board was 
also requested to consider the establish- 
ment of a disability fund for sickness 
benefits, payments being made when author- 
ized by the Board. 

In a special brief dealing with fire 
fighters in the province, the Executive 
Committee requested that the findings of 
arbitration boards established to deal with 
negotiations between fire fighters and their 
employers be made binding upon both 
parties. The special brief also asked that 
statutory or proclaimed holidays be granted 
to such employees. 

Amendments to the Hospital Act were 
requested by the Saskatchewan body to 
provide that all disabled pensioners receiv- 
ing less than $60 per month be relieved 
from paying hospital fees for themselves 
and their families and that the Act provide 
for the administering of anaesthetics, 
X-rays, drugs and dressings, and medical 
treatments free to all out-patients, and 
patients in hospital and nursing homes, 
whether the doctor concerned is an 
employee of the hospital or not. 

Among other items dealt with in the 
brief were the licensing of those engaged 

> 
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in installation, repairs and alterations to 
heating, air conditioning and oil burning 
equipment; legislation governing the hours 
of work, mileage, wages and physical exam- 
inations of drivers of trucks, taxis and 
commercial vehicles; amendments to the 
Industrial Standards Act and the Appren- 
ticeship Act; and milk control. 


British Columbia Executive Committee (TLC) 


Legislation establishing a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and amendments affect- 
ing holidays with pay, apprenticeship, the 
fishing industry and natural resources was 
requested in the annual brief submitted by 
the British Columbia Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress to the 
provincial Cabinet. 

'The province was urged to pass a Fair 
Employment Practices Act to guarantee 
workers’ rights to employment on grounds 
of merit and to promotion on the grounds 
of merit and qualification regardless of 
their race, creed or colour. 

Amendments to the Annual Holidays Act 
were requested which would provide for 
an annual vacation of two weeks with pay, 
the inclusion of domestic and horticultural 
workers under the provisions of the Act, 
a maximum work day of eight hours and 
a maximum work week of 40 hours. 

The labour delegation asked the Gov- 
ernment to grant the power of proceeding 
with prosecutions in the case of infractions 
of the Apprenticeship Act to the Appren- 
ticeship Inspector. The brief pointed out 
that some employers dismissed apprentices 
when there was still work available for 
them and suggested that the penalty in 
successful prosecutions be not less than 
$500. 

The brief referred to the conservation 
and protection of the salmon fishing 
industry in the province and recommended 
that power development schemes be carried 
out along rivers and streams where salmon 


fishing would not be adversely affected. 


The labour body further requested the 
Government to use its influence with the 
federal authorities to delay the signing of 
the Fisheries Convention with Japan and 
the United States until full protection for 
the Canadian fisheries had been assured. 

In connection with natural resources, the 
labour committee asked that a three-man 
provincial commission be appointed to 
inquire into the conservation and use of 
natural resources. The delegation stressed 


that labour should be represented on the 


commission. 


A study of the development of the trade 
union movement in Britain, Canada and 
the United States should be included in 
the school curriculum, the brief said. 

Other requests contained in the Com- 
mittee’s brief included a plumbing code for 


unorganized areas, improved living condi- 
tions in industrial camps, certification of 
automobile camps, and the compulsory 
installation of sprinkler systems in schools, 
hospitals and other public and _ private 
institutions. 


Briefs Submitted to Provincial Governments 
by the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Demands for increased workmen's compensation benefits, regulation of 
highway traffic, development of health services and the extension of 
mothers’ allowances legislation highlighted railwaymen’s submissions 


Legislative proposals covering a wide 
range of topics from workmen’s compensa- 
tion to provincial sales taxes were contained 
in briefs submitted to provincial Govern- 
ments in recent months by joint legislative 
committees of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 

Submissions were made in all provinces 
with the exception of Newfoundland. In 
many instances, similar proposals were 
made by the various joint committees. A 
summary of these recommendations 
follows :— 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were requested in the 
brief presented by the Prince Edward 
Island Joint Legislative Committee. The 
Committee specifically requested that acci- 
dents, as comprehended by the Act, include 
wilful and intentional acts, not being the 
act of the workman, and also chance events 
occasioned by physical or natural causes. It 
was further requested that the waiting 
period before compensation is paid be 
reduced from seven to four days, that 
burial expenses be increased to a maximum 
of $200 and that the monthly pension paid 
to a widow or an invalid widower who is 
the sole dependent be raised from $40 
to $50. . 

With respect to the amount of a worker’s 
earnings used to compute compensation in 
cases of permanent total disability and 
permanent partial disability, the Committee 
asked that compensation be fixed at 75 per 
cent of the earnings instead of 663 per cent. 
The organization also asked that the 
average earnings base for compensation be 
increased from $2,500 to $3,000 per annum. 

In a section dealing with education the 
Committee urged the Government to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries as a means of 


overcoming the scarcity of teachers. It 
also asked the Government to give con- 
sideration to absorbing 80 per cent of the 
cost of all public school books and recom- 
mended that a study be made “with a view 
to having all public and high school books 
developed which would have a continuity 
and which would thus avoid changes each 
year.” . 

The Committee requested several amend- 
ments to the Highway Traffic Act. The 
Brotherhoods asked that holders of oper- 
ators’ licences be required to pass annual 
qualifying exams, that vehicles be subject 
to periodic mechanical examinations, that 
the regulations governing speed and driving 
practices be subject to more rigid super- 
vision and enforcement and that the inten- 
tion to regulate loads and weights of 
trucks be carried out. 

The Brotherhoods made several requests 
respecting mothers’ allowances. The brief 
contained recommendations that the legis- 
lation be extended to include mothers 
whose husbands are confined to penal 
institutions, mothers who are divorced, 
mothers who are separated from their 
husbands and unmarried mothers. In cases 
where the widow is not a mother but 
worthy of consideration, the Committee 


asked that they be included within the 


provisions of the Act. 

Referring to the need for a comprehensive 
plan for health insurance, the Joint Com- 
mittee asked the provincial Government to 
give favourable attention to such a scheme 


when and if it is developed by the federal: 


Government. ; 


Also contained in the labour organiza- 


tion’s brief were recommendations concern- 
ing the elimination of hazards at level cross- 


‘ings and approval of the Government’s 


appointment of labour representatives On 
various public boards and commissions. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


When the Nova Scotia Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods presented its brief to the 
provincial premier and his Cabinet, it 
requested that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act be extended to include persons 
engaged in training and/or in probationary 
work required for the operation of trains. 
The brief also requested a reduction from 
seven to three days in the period before 
compensation is payable and asked that the 
burial allowance be increased from $150 
to $200. 

An increase in the scale of compensation 
from 66% per cent to 75 per cent and in 
the wage ceiling from $2,500 to $4,000 per 
annum was requested by the labour body. 
The brief stated that the general increase 
in salaries and wages in recent years has 
proportionately increased the loss suffered 
by a workman when injured. 


Dealing with education, the Brotherhoods 
voiced appreciation for the progress made 
in improving education within the province, 
particularly with respect to vocational 
training, home study, apprenticeship train- 
ing and assistance rendered to the Maritime 
Labour Institute. 


In order to meet the scarcity of com- 
petent teachers, the Joint Committee 
recommended a Federal-Provincial agree- 
ment whereby scholarships would be pro- 
vided for capable students whose resources 
were insufficient to allow them to continue 
their studies. 


In line with the recommendations made 
by the Prince Edward Island Committee, 
the Nova Scotia Brotherhoods asked that 
mothers’ allowances legislation be extended 
to the following groups: mothers whose 
husbands are confined to penal institutions, 
mothers who are divorced, mothers who 
are separated from their husbands, and 
unmarried mothers. 


To cope with the increased volume of road 
traffic and the number of traffic accidents, 
the brief recommended several amendments 
to the Highway Traffic Act. Among the 
more important proposals were the follow- 
ing: a requirement that all drivers of motor 
vehicles pass a qualifying exam which 
would include visual acuity, colour percep- 
tion and hearing; province-wide, periodic, 
mechanical examination of buses, trucks and 
automobiles;. implementation: of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to regulate the loads 
and weights of trucks-on the highways and 
the limitation of trailers permitted each 
truck to one. 


Referring to the contemplated develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
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the Brotherhoods pointed out that the steel 
industry in the Maritimes should be 
developed in order to handle the iron ore 
deposits of northern Quebee and Labrador. 
The brief also suggested the establishment 
of a Federal-Provincial Natural Resources 
Development Council, which would “render 
a great service to the economy of our 
country.” 


Other recommendations contained in the 
Brotherhoods’ brief referred to the elimina- 
tion of hazards at level crossings, the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act, the Nova Scotia 
Railway Act and the representation of 
labour on public boards and commissions. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


In a submission similar to that made by 
the Nova Scotia Brotherhoods, the New 
Brunswick Joint Committee asked that 
persons engaged in training and _ proba- 
tionary work for positions in the operation 
of trains be included under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
brief presented to the provincial Cabinet 
also contained a request that the section 
of the Act requiring a reduction in com- 
pensation by 50 per cent, in cases where 
a doctor has reported partial recovery, be 
repealed. The railwaymen pointed out that in 
many such cases, healing has not been com- 
pleted nor has the extent of the remaining 
disability been determined. It was further 
noted that such workmen cannot qualify 
for any position nor can employment be 
offered by the employer in whose service 
the accident occurred. 


The Brotherhoods asked that the rate of 
compensation payable be increased from 66% 
to 75 per cent and that the maximum 
earnings upon which compensation is based 
be increased from $3,000 to $4,000 per 
annum. 


Referring to the compensation paid to 
widows or widowers, the Committee recom- 
mended that the monthly payment be 
increased from $40 to $50 and that this 
amendment be made applicable to all 
widows or invalid widowers now on the 
pension rolls. 


Repeal of the law prohibiting the manu- 
facture of coloured margarine within the 
province was recommended by the Railway 
Brotherhoods. The brief pointed out that 
consumption of the product had increased 
30 percent. in 1950. as-compared with. 1949. 

Noting the current shortage of teachers 
in the province, the brief recommended that - 
subsidies made in respect of education be 
increased in order to attract and retain 
competent persons in that field. The 
provision of scholarships for capable and 


deserving students who are not able to 
continue with their studies was also 
suggested by the labour organization. 

Referring to the proposed construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Railway 
Brotherhoods pointed out that the esti- 
mated cost. “will be in excess of two 
billion dollars” and would require large 
quantities of steel essential to national 
defence requirements. The brief suggested 
that the project be postponed at present 
and that steel plants be erected in the 
Maritime Provinces to smelt and fabricate 
Quebec, Labrador and Newfoundland iron 
ore. 

On mothers’ allowances, the New Bruns- 
wick Committee recommended inclusion 
under the provisions of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act of the same groups of 
mothers as the Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island Committees proposed. 

The New Brunswick Committee recom- 
mended the same, amendments to the 
Highway Traffic Act as the other Maritime 
Province Committees did. Among the 
other items referred to in the brief were 
the following: public health, level crossings, 
the regulation of highway transport and 
the representation of labour on _ public 
boards and commissions. 


QUEBEC 


The Quebec Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods recommended that the two official 
languages, English and French, be taught 
in all Quebec elementary school grades 
beginning not later than the third grade, 
when it submitted its annual memorandum 
to the provincial Cabinet. 

Granting scholarships to capable and 
needy students was recommended as a 
means of avoiding a waste of talent to 
the community. In addition, the brief 
requested that the Government adopt 
uniform school text books in the province, 
particularly in the lower grades. 

Increased subsidies in support of educa- 
tion were requested as a means of attract- 
ing and retaining competent school teachers. 

The provincial Government was com- 
mended by the Committee for the progress 
made in the extension of hospital and 
sanitorium facilities. Participation by the 
provincial Government in the health grants 
made available by the federal Government 
was suggested by the labour body. 

The Government was also urged to give 
favourable attention to a national health 
plan when such a scheme is developed. 

Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, including the coverage 
of learners in industry under the Act and 


the reduction of the waiting period before 
compensation is payable from seven to 
three days, were requested by the Quebec 
Brotherhoods. Increases in the amounts 
paid to dependent widows of invalid 
husbands were also urged by the Joint 
Committee. 

As the Maritime Committees did, the 
Quebec Committee asked that the rate of 
compensation be increased to 75 per cent 
and that the ceiling of earnings upon which 
compensation is based be increased to 
$4,000. 

The Committee asked that citizens of 
the province be allowed to purchase and 
use margarine. The brief remarked that 
“too many home families have been unable 
to enjoy butter because of prohibitive price 
and we submit the choice of a reasonable 
substitute should be made available to 
them.” 

The Quebec Brotherhoods presented pro- 
posals similar to those recommended by the 
other provincial associations with respect 
to highway traffic. In addition, the Quebec 
delegation made recommendations and 
suggestions concerning the Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Act, the elimination and protection 
of level crossings, old age assistance and 
the representation of labour on _ public 
boards and commissions. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods presented its annual legislative brief 
to the Premier of Ontario and members 
of his Cabinet in February. 

Dealing with workmen’s compensation, 
the delegation requested increases in the 
following payments: burial allowances, from 
$200 to $350; widows’ and invalid widowers’ 
pensions, from $50 to $60 a month; 
dependent children’s allowances, from $12 
to $20 monthly; and orphan’s grants, from 
$20 to $25 per month. 

Permission to allow manufacturers to 
colour margarine was requested in the 
delegation’s brief, a recommendation similar 
to those made by other provincial joint 
committees. 

Amendments to the Highway Traffic Act 
of Ontario were recommended by the 
Joint Committee in view of “the increased 
mileage of our paved highways” and “the 
related speed and volume of motor traffic.” 

The more important recommendations 
called for qualifying examinations of all 
drivers of motor vehicles; the mechanical 
inspection of buses, trucks and automobiles 
at specific periods; the more rigid super- 
vision and enforcement of the regulations 
governing speed and driving practices; and 
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the regulation of the transportation of 
inflammable fluids and explosives in trucks, 


by regulations similar to those issued by the ~ 


Board of Transport Commissioners covering 
the transportation of such materials by the 
railroads. 


Requests similar to those made by other 
provincial committees with respect to 
mothers’ allowances were contained in the 
brief of the Ontario Brotherhoods. The 
brief further requested that the maximum 
monthly rates of allowance be increased 
by an amount comparable to the increased 
cost of living. 


The Ontario brief also referred to public 
health, education, highway transport, level 
crossings, old age assistance, daylight saving 
time and the representation of labour on 
public boards as matters worthy of the 
Government’s consideration. 


MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, presenting its annual brief 
to the Premier of the province and 
members of his Cabinet, went on record 
as favouring the submission of a report by 
an injured workman or his representative 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
upon the injury received. The brief stated 
that “Frequent cases of employers failing, 
and even coercing, injured workmen not 
to make reports of accidents to the Board, 
defeats the application of the Act. We 
submit that an additional report to the 
Board by the injured workman or his 
representative would provide a basic record 
for handling by the Board, and would 
protect the injured workman in the event 
of recurrence of the disability which might 
be of a serious nature.” 


Referring to compensation paid, the 
Brotherhoods asked that the following pay- 
ments be increased: burial allowances, 
widows’ and invalid widowers’ pensions and 
dependent children grants. 


Expressing approval of the recent federal- 
provincial agreement providing pensions 
of $40 a month to all persons in financial 
need between the ages of 65 and 69 years 
and of the payment of $40 a month 
pensions to all persons over the age of 
70 years, the Brotherhoods expressed the 
hope that legislative enactments would sub- 
quently increase the monthly payment to 
$65 and reduce the qualifying age to 65. 

The re-imposition of price and rent 
controls was urged. The Legislative Com- 
mittee asked the Government to give its 
co-operation with respect to a careful 
consideration of price controls and pointed 
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out that since April, 1946, when controls- 


were removed, to October, 1951, the cost 
of living had increased by 69:6 points. 

The brief recommended the» Govern- 
ment’s continued participation in the 
grants the federal Government makes for 
health surveys, general public health, tuber- 
culosis control, mental health care, venereal 
disease control, crippled children, profes- 
sional training, public health research, 
cancer control and hospital construction. 

The Committee further recommended 
that in cases where a person is committed 
to a mental institution, the provincial 
department responsible should have concern 
for the “economic status” of the dependents 
of the patient. 

Concern over the increase in automobile 
insurance rates despite the increased volume 
of automobile insurance was expressed in 
the Committee’s brief. The Government 
was urged to adopt some form of super- 
vision or control which “would afford some 
protection against this seemingly unfair 
practice so unjustly imposed upon citizens.” 


Referring to the accident statistics pub- 
lished by the Manitoba Highway ‘Traffic 
Branch for 1950, the Joint Committee 
suggested the adoption of several regula- 
tions effecting highway traffic. These in- 
cluded the construction and/or re-location 
of highways at least 2,000 feet from railway 
tracks; regular mechanical inspection of 
buses, trucks, trailers and automobiles; 
better supervision and enforcement of the 
regulations governing speed and driving 
practices; and the control of the trans- 
portation by trucks of inflammable fluids 
and explosives by regulations similar to 
those issued by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada covering the 
transportation of such materials by the 
railways. 


The labour organization’s brief also made 
reference to level crossings, inter-provincial 
transportation, mothers’ allowances, day- 
light saving time and education. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Premier of Saskatchewan and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet received the: delegation 
of the Provincial Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods in January. 


An increase in the ceiling on earnings 
considered in the computation of work- 
men’s compensation benefits from $3,000 to 
$4,000 per annum was requested by the 
Brotherhoods in view of increased wages 
and salaries in recent years. In support 
of this recommendation, the committee 
referred to the report on the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by the Hon. 


Justice Roach which stated that “the sum 
of $3,000 does not today represent the 
yearly earnings of the highest paid work- 
man. Some workmen in the running trades 
and in the mines make as high as $4,000 
a year.” 

The Brotherhoods suggested that the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act be amended by 
increasing the maximum monthly rates of 
allowance by an amount comparable to the 
increased cost of living. It was further 
recommended that the Act be extended to 
include mothers who are separated from 
their husbands. 

The brief contained a request that a 
co-operative arrangement be developed 
between the federal and the provincial 
Governments whereby scholarships would 
be made available to worthy and capable 
students whose lack of resources prevented 
them from obtaining further education. 

Concern was expressed by the labour 
body at the extension of training centers 
for the armed services by the federal 
Government and the construction of mental 
institutions and large industrial plants 
without “apparent regard being given to 
providing adequate housing for armed 
service personnel and the company 
employees.” 

The Joint Committee suggested that 
controls be established and expanded as 
necessary to conserve materials for housing 
construction and to see that such materials 
are sold at reasonable prices to assist in 
meeting the needs of the province. 

Pointing out that 91 persons had been 
killed and 6,523 injured as a result of 
motor vehicle accidents within the prov- 
ince, the Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mended several measures to improve safety 
on the highways. Among the more 
important recommendations were the 
following: qualifying examinations for all 
drivers of motor vehicles, periodical 
mechanical inspection of all motor 
driven vehicles and appropriate regulations 
concerning the transportation of high 
explosives. 

The labour delegation drew the atten- 
tion of the Government to some of the 
problems connected with the sale of 
coloured margarine, public health, the 
regulation of highway transportation and 
highway crossings. 


ALBERTA 


The Premier of Alberta and members 
of his Cabinet received the Joint Legis- 
lative. Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods in November. 

The Committee urged the Government 
to continue its participation in the health 
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grants made available by the federal 
Government to the provinces. With refer- 
ence to the payment of old age pensions 
to persons between the ages of 65 and 69 
who are in financial need, the Brother- 
hoods urged the Government to give 
consideration to providing medical care for 
such persons. It was pointed out that 
persons over the age of 70, in receipt of 
old age assistance, are granted such care. 

The payment of supplementary allow- 
ances in support of old age pensions was 
commended by the Committee. The brief 
expressed the hope that such allowances 
would be extended to all recipients of old 
age assistance. 

The Brotherhoods also expressed the hope 
that future legislative enactments would 
provide minimum pensions of not less than 


$50 per month and would abolish the means - 


test. The brief added that all income old 
age pensioners receive in excess of $3,000 a 
year could be withdrawn in income tax. 

The Joint Committee requested the 
enactment of highway traffic regulations 
similar to those proposed by the other 
provincial committees. The Government 
was commended for the amendment to the 
Highway Traffic Act requiring the annual 
inspection of all motor vehicles and trailers. 

The labour brief also contained references 
to the export of natural gas from the 
province, the elimination and protection of 
level crossings and the improvement of 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The British Columbia Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, presenting its annual legis- 
lative brief to the provincial Premier and 
members of his Cabinet, urged an increase 
in the percentage of earnings upon.which 
workmen’s compensation is based from 66% 
per cent to 90 per cent and the abolition 
of the $2,500 level on maximum earnings. 
With respect to the latter request, the 
brief stated that this would “provide 
coverage for the highest wage-earner.” 

Increases were also requested by the 
Brotherhoods with respect to the following 
payments: pensions to widows, invalid 
husbands and children; funeral allowances; 
minimum compensation payments and 
medical aid allowances. 

The inclusion of persons engaged in 
training and/or probationary work for posi- 
tions required in the operation of trains 
was requested in the committee’s brief. 

The appointment of a parliamentary 
committee on hospital insurance was 
approved by the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
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With respect to the provincial Hospital 
Insurance Act, the brief requested that such 
groups as retired railroad men and widows 
on workmen’s compensation pensions, in the 
low income brackets, be exempted from 
the payment of the compulsory hospital 
assessment. The labour organization 
further requested this exemption for other 
groups “whose incomes are below the 
annual amount specified in the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Cost-of-Living 
Bonus.” 

The appointment of three commissioners 
to replace the current commissioner to 
administer the provincial health scheme 
was recommended. The brief asked that 
one of the three represent labour within 
the province. 

A request that the Government initiate 
an automobile insurance scheme, similar to 
the Saskatchewan plan, was advocated by 
the Joint Committee. The labour brief 
stated that automobile owners in that prov- 
ince were able to buy automobile insurance 
at approximately 20 per cent of the cost 
for the same coverage charged in British 
Columbia. 

Attention by the Government to the 
“Dukhobor problem, with particular refer- 
ence to the safe operation of trains on the 
Kootenay Division,” was requested by the 
Railway Brotherhoods. 

Referring to the restriction of train oper- 
tions between Nelson and _ Roseland, 
Nelson and Midway, and Nelson and 
Slocan City, the labour brief noted that 
this imposed an economic hardship on both 
the railway and the employees and asked 
for relief by the Government. 

Elimination of the provincial three per 
cent sales tax on all school books and on 
“all clothing for our citizens of school age” 
was urged by the Brotherhoods. 

The brief also suggested that considera- 
tion be given to the development of a 
co-operative arrangement between the 
federal and provincial Governments where- 
by scholarships would be provided for 
worthy, capable students whose financial 
situation prevents them from obtaining 
further education. 


The Committee advocated the removal 
of the provincial sales tax on meals in 
view of “the unfavourable publicity it 
receives which is all out of proportion to 
the revenue received.” 

Opposition by the provincial Government 
to any plan of unrestricted immigration 
was strongly urged by the labour body. 
The memorandum asked the Government 
to co-operate with the federal Government 
in compelling immigrants from European 
and Asiatic countries to have a “qualifying” 
understanding of the English language and 
to take out Canadian citizenship papers. 
within five years of their arrival in Canada. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods requested the 
Government to amend the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act in order 
that employers would be prohibited from 
denying to any employee any pension 
rights or benefits on account of the 
employee ceasing work because of a strike 
or a lockout occurring after all the steps 
provided for in the Act had been com- 
plied with. 

The labour memorandum noted that in 
1950 there had been 18,029 traffic accidents, 
causing 175 fatalities and injuring 5,720 
persons, in the province. Property damage 
resulting from these accidents, as recorded 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
totalled $4,266,784. 

In view of these statistics, the Joint. 
Committee urged that all trucks, buses, 
and automobiles be required to pass a 
periodical mechanical inspection; that the 
transportation of high explosives, highly 
inflammable liquids and poisonous acids be 
placed under strict regulations similar to 
those in effect for the transportation of 
such goods by the railways; and that space 
be allotted on school curricula “for the 
education of pedestrians and safe driving 
practices depending upon the age of the 
pupils.” 

The British Columbia Joint Committee 
also drew the Government’s attention to 
the legislation concerning mothers’ allow- 
ances, the provincial Railway Act, educa- 
tion, old age assistance, highway crossings, 
highway transport, divorce, public commis- 
sions, daylight saving time and _ the 
colouring of margarine. 


—__———EE—EE————— 


A total of 81,310 new dwelling units were built in Canada in 1951 
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Varied Proposals on How to Bar Communists 
from Unions Made to U.S. Senate Committee 


Administration spokesmen and representatives of both management and 
labour have expressed their views before the Humphrey sub-committee 


Proposals to eliminate communist domin- 
ation of certain unions in the United 
States have featured the hearings of the 
Senate sub-committee on labour and labour- 
management relations, which are under the 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert Humphrey. 
Members of the Government and repre- 
sentatives of labour and management have 
appeared before the sub-committee to give 
their opinions. 


Proposals of Secretary of Labour 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labour, 
expressed the view before the  sub- 
committee that there is really no entirely 
suitable solution to the problem of dealing 
with communist-dominated unions and safe- 
guarding the national security. Mr. Tobin 
felt that certain communist-dominated 
unions, located in highly essential and 
strategic industries, should be removed but 
that this should be done without hampering 
bona fide unions in the attainment of 
their legitimate activities. Mr. Tobin also 
warned against injecting the Government 
too far into the regulation of the internal 
affairs of unions. 

The Secretary remarked that “one 
doesn’t have to be a student of Marxism 
to know that trade unions are prime 
targets of the communist movement. 
Communists have always identified them- 
selves with the working man; _ have 
pretended to be interested in the advance- 
ment of the interests of the workers. They 
have penetrated unions in all countries and 
have attempted to use them as a means of 
capturing political power. It is not sur- 
prising that by use of their usual techniques, 
they have succeeded in gaining control of 
a very few unions in this country.” 


Mr. Tobin stated that the country was 
faced with the danger of communist union 
leaders using the legitimate grievances and 
aspirations of the membership to call 
strikes which were designed to hamper 
the defence program and to forward the 
foreign policy of Soviet Russia. He 
referred to the strike at the North American 
Aircraft Company in 1941 as a _ good 
example of a political strike and noted 
that there were a number of such 
communist-inspired strikes in the period 
1939 to June, 1941. 
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The Secretary of Labour emphasized the 
right of workers to choose their own 
representatives for collective bargaining 
without restraint or influence and, as union 
members, to select the officers of their 
unions. Referrmg to the international 
situation, he remarked: “Today I do not 
think we can afford the luxury of political 
strikes by communist-dominated unions.” 


Mr. Tobin suggested the enactment of 
legislation which would make it illegal for 
any person who, since January 1, 1949, has 
been a member of the Communist Party or 
has taught or advocated the overthrow of the 
government by force to become or remain 
an officer or an employee of a labour organ- 
ization. The Secretary remarked that this 
recommendation referred to January 1, 1949, 
in order to reach the members of certain 
unions, who during the period since that 
date, have publicly resigned from the 
Communist Party in order that they could 
sign the non-communist, affidavit required 
by Section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Although expressing some doubt as to 
the feasibility of additional legislation, the 
Secretary of Labour suggested that the 
sub-committee give serious consideration to 
amending the National Labour Relations 
Act in order that communist-dominated 
unions would be treated in the same way 
as company-dominated unions. Thus 
collective bargaining with such unions 
would be regarded as an unfair labour 
practice. Mr. Tobin stated that “justifica- 
tion for this approach can be found in the 
fact that communist-dominated unions do 
not act in the ultimate interests of the 
employees they represent. The political 
objectives of such unions are paramount 
and the economic interests of their 
members are subordinated to _ their 
objectives.” 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, company- 
dominated unions have been decertified by 
order of the National Labour Relations 
Board and have been forbidden the right 
to represent the employees in collective 
bargaining. Suggesting that a similar 
approach might be taken to communist- 
dominated unions, Mr. Tobin outlined a 
procedure which would include a filing of 
charges, appropriate investigation and 
public hearings. 
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Mr. Tobin noted the necessity for estab- 
lishing some standard by which the Board 
could determine whether or not a union 
was communist-dominated. Such a stan- 
dard would have to screen out frivolous 
charges and quickly dispose of them with- 
out injuring the legitimate right of workers 
to organize and to bargain through unions 
of their own choice, he said. 

In order that the legitimate activity of 
unions would not be subject to restraint, 
Mr. Tobin recommended that a “watch- 
dog” committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the public, management and labour, 
be appointed. This committee would make 
recommendations to the National Labour 
Relations Board concerning the administra- 
tion of the new legislation and would also 
make recommendations to Congress con- 
cerning needed changes in the law. 


Management Proposals 


Representations concerning communism 
in unions were also made before the 
Senate sub-committee by spokesmen for 
management. According to the March 381, 
1952 issue of the Labour Relations Reporter, 
L. R. Boulware, vice-president of the 
General Electric Company, advocated that 
communist-dominated unions be denied all 
special advantages of federal law. 

Specifically, Mr. Boulware proposed that 
unions which did not purge themselves of 
communist domination, as found by a 
governmental body, should be denied the 
‘protection of the National Labour Rela- 
‘tions Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, Sec- 
tions 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act 
‘(sections exempting unions from prosecu- 
tion for conspiracies in restraint of trade) 
and the right to bring actions in federal 
courts. ie 


Referring’ to the difficulty a government 
body would have in determining whether 
or not a union were communist-dominated, 
Mr. Boulware suggested that the following 
be held as relevant: financial aid given 
to or received from communist organiza-~ 
tions, membership of union leaders in such 
organizations, and union policies on 
_economic, international or military matters, 
which over -an extended period of time, 
paralleled the positions taken by communist 
organizations. * 


Union Words and Action 


According to the New York Times, in an 
editorial on communism in unions, the 
United Automobile Workers are success- 
fully coping with the problem of communist 
infiltration. After a hearing granted to the 
officers of the River Rouge local, UAW’s 
largest, the affairs of the local were taken 
over by the parent body and five members 
of the River Rouge executive were 
suspended on charges that they were either 
members of the Communist Party or were 
subservient to it. 

Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
stated that, while the union defends the 
right of workers to earn a living regardless 
of their political beliefs, it is also recog- 
nized’ that the security of the nation 
transcends the right of any individual and, 
where security is involved, “provisions must 
be made to permit such individuals to earn 
their livelihood ... under circumstances 
that will not jeopardize the security of 
the nation.” 

Previously, the CIO and the AFL, in 
making representations before Senator 
Humphrey’s sub-committee, rejected a 
legislative approach to the problem of 
communism in trade unions. (See L.G., 
Feb., 1952, p. 136.) 


NLRB View 


Appearing before the sub-committee in 
advance of Mr. Tobin, Paul M. Herzog, 
Chairman of the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, stated that the task of deter- 
mining what unions were communist- 
dominated would completely frustrate the 
Board’s main function of conducting 
elections and processing unfair labour 
practice cases. Mr. Herzog remarked that 
the non-communist affidavit required of 
trade union officials under the Taft- 
Hartley Act “was more effective at the 
outset than it is today.” He hesitated, 
however, to recommend the elimination of 
the affidavit without knowing of anything 
better to replace it. 

George J. Bott, the Board’s General 
Counsel, recommended the revision or 
elimination of the affidavit section. He 
remarked that its continuation without 
change provided certain union leaders with 
a “U.S. Government-inspected stamp” of 
approval. Mr. Bott pointed out that all 
unions regarded as communist-dominated 
by the Attorney General are in compliance 
with the affidavit requirement. 
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Dust in Steel Foundries 


British report describes research into substitution of non-siliceous 
materials for those containing free silica, into rapid estimation of 
dust concentrations in foundries and into dust suppression in general 


The Committee appointed in 1943 by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories in Great 
Britain to consider the problem of dust 
in steel foundries has published its second 
report. 

(In its first report, issued in 1944, the 
Committee reviewed the various dust- 
producing processes in the industry and 
made specific recommendations for reduc- 
ing the risks to health. Their recom- 
mendations relating to precautions in 
blasting operations and to the prohibition 
of the use of parting powders containing 
free silica formed the basis for two codes 
of regulations: The Blasting (Castings and 
other Articles) Special Regulations, 1949 
and The Foundries (Parting Materials) 
Special Regulations, 1950.) 

The second report describes the research 
carried on by the Committee on the 
substitution of non-siliceous materials for 
those containing free silica, on the rapid 
estimation of dust concentrations in 
foundries, and on dust suppression in 
general. It was recognized by the Com- 
mittee that the value of remedial measures 
for the elimination and control of dust 
could be estimated by periodical medical 
examinations, both clinical and _ radio- 
logical, of a statistically sufficient number 
of workers, and by determinations of the 
chemical composition and concentration of 
the dust clouds. 


Since the publication of the first report, 
a member of the Committee, a medical 
inspector of factories, made a survey of 
the incidence of industrial lung diseases in 
foundry workers, the results of which are 
set out in a separately published report. 
The survey included a field investigation 
in 19 foundries, an analysis of the records 
of pulmonary disease in foundry workers 
contained in the files of the Factory 
Department and the Silicosis Medical 
Board, and a study of the pathology of 
64 deceased workers. Over 3,000 persons 
were examined medically and by X-ray. 

The survey showed that the risk of 
silicosis is greater in steel foundries than 
in iron foundries or in mixed iron and 
steel foundries. Further, steel fettlers are 
more liable to silicosis accompanied by 


tuberculosis and to X-ray abnormalities 
than any other foundry workers. Records 
show that the number of cases of silicosis 
among steel fettlers has been on the 
increase since 19381. 


A section of the report describes the 
measures taken by another member of the 
Committee, by investigation and experi- 
mental work, to develop a quick and 
practicable method of estimating dust 
concentrations which has made it possible 
to judge the efficiency of dust suppression 
devices. The introduction of this rapid 
method provided a means of comparing 
conditions in different foundries. A wide 
survey of dust concentrations in steel 
foundries was undertaken; it has been 
completed in 33 foundries. 


In its discussion of dust suppression and 
control, the Committee emphasizes that the 
primary objective must be to prevent the 
production of dust. The report recom- 
mends that every steel foundry should 
review its pattern-making, moulding, cast- 
ing and dressing techniques with the object 
of reducing the hazards resulting from the 
use of the pneumatic chisel, which pro- 
duces the most dangerous dust cloud at 
present uncontrolled in the industry. 
Measures should be taken to avoid 
adhering sand on all castings, the Com- 
mittee recommends, and the pneumatic 
chisel used only when all possible dust 
suppression devices are employed... 


The report examines other methods of 
eliminating dust and of reducing the use 
of materials containing free silica, the 
dangerous part of the dust clouds in 
foundries. Methods of preventing the 
dispersion of dust clouds already formed 
by wetting the sand and by local exhaust 
ventilation, and the use of respirators are 
discussed. 


In its research, the Committee was in 
close liaison with various research groups 
in the steel foundry industry and a number 
of projects were undertaken in collabora- 
tion with the British Iron and Steel 
Research Association and other bodies. 
The results of these surveys and research 
work are contained in eleven appendices 
to the report. 
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ILO Makes Report on Child Labour 


In Relation to Compulsory Education 


Among subjects surveyed are: minimum age for employment, compulsory 
school education, school-leaving age, the indirect effect of other social 


measures, 


Protection of children and young persons 
has always been of primary concern to 
the International Labour Organization. 
One of its first aims in this respect was 
the abolition of child labour and several 
conventions have been adopted fixing a 
minimum age of admission to employment. 

At the 14th International Conference on 
Public Education at Geneva in July, 1951, 
the question of compulsory education and 
its prolongation was included in the agenda. 

In view of the close relation between 
this problem and the age of admission to 
employment, the International Labour 
Office was requested by UNESCO, under 
whose joint auspices the conference was 
held, to prepare a report on “Child labour 
in relation to compulsory education”. 

International Labour Review published 
in the November-December, 1951, issue a 
short survey of the problem, based on 
material contained in the report. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the findings. 

The fixing of a minimum age below 
which children are forbidden to work, it 
is explained, does not in itself safeguard 
the child against the harmful effects of 
premature full-time employment. Such 
protection, to be complete, should be 
supplemented by provisions to ensure that 
the child receives proper schooling up to 
the time that he is permitted to work. 


Compulsory school attendance laws, by 
preventing the employment of children at 
least during school hours, help the enforce- 
ment of minimum age legislation and may 
even serve to some degree as a substitute 
for such legislation where it does not exist. 


The age up to which school attendance 
is made compulsory is also of special 
importance. If this age is lower than the 
statutory age of admission to work, the 
child may be left without useful occupa- 
tion during the transitional period and 
exposed to the dangers of the street or 
to illegal exploitation. The ILO and the 
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and exceptions under and enforcement of legislation 


International Conference on Public Eduea- 
tion have, on various occasions, recom- 
mended that the school-leaving age and 
the minimum age of employment should 
be fixed at the same level, and the 
maximum co-operation should exist between 
national education and labour authorities. 
The survey attempts to show the relation 
that exists in the different countries 
between the age of admission to work and 
the age up to which schooling is com- 
pulsory. In comparing the two ages, 
account is taken of the exceptions allowed 
under the minimum age and compulsory 
school attendance regulations, and the 
problems of practical enforcement. 


Minimum Age for Employment 


An international comparison of existing 
minimum age laws with standards prevail- 
ing in 1919, when the International Labour 
Organization came into being, shows that 
much progress has been achieved in recent 
decades. 

In Canada, United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa, 
the minimum age of admission to employ- 
ment varies between 14 and 16 years, with 
a general tendency towards the higher 
level. 

In the European countries the minimum 
age is in most cases fixed at 14 years, 
with a marked tendency towards a higher 
level of 15 years. Ages below 14 or above 
15 years occur only in isolated cases. It 
is still 12 years in Portugal. In one 
country only, Albania, the law prohibits 
the employment of children under 16 
years. In the United Kingdom, the Educa- 
tion Act lays down that the age of 
admission to employment should be raised 
from 15 to 16 as soon as possible. 


In Latin American countries the varia- 
tion is between 12 and 14 years, and here, 
too, the latter level is prescribed in the 
majority. ; 


In the countries of the Far East, the 
minimum age is fixed as a rule between 
12 and 14 years, the latter age being 


prescribed in the majority of cases, 


although sometimes for a limited range of 
employments. 

In the Near and Middle East, age limits 
below 14 years are still frequent, the age 
being fixed at 12 years in four countries 
(Egypt, Iran, Iraq and Turkey) and 13 in 
Lebanon. The minimum age in Israel is 
14 years. In some of these countries there 
are even minimum ages under 12 years for 
admission to specified categories of imdus- 
trial work (for instance, 8 years in Lebanon 
for all industrial occupations except 
mechanical and unhealthy work, and 9 
years in Egypt for certain textile mills and 
16 types of specified handicrafts). 

Despite marked progress, much still 
remains to be done in the field of child 
labour, the report states. ‘“Hven where 
advanced legislation exists, constant atten- 
tion must be given to enforcement. In 
various branches of employment, such as 
agriculture, itinerant trades and domestic 
work, there are still many cases where no 
minimum age applies or where the regula- 
tions are inadequate; and in the less 
developed countries conditions frequently 
still exist which recall those prevailing in 
Europe at the time of the Industrial 
Revolution, when child labour was entirely 
unregulated and very young children were 
found at work in factories and workshops.” 


Compulsory School Attendance 


The school-leaving age has also tended 
to rise, sometimes preceding and some- 
times following the rise in the minimum 
age for employment. Often the two ages 
have been expressly made to coincide. 

At present, school attendance is com- 
pulsory up to the minimum age for 
admission to industrial employment in 
Australia, Canada (with the exception of 
the provinces of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan), New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, United States, and in most European 
and Latin American countries. In the Near 
and Middle East, the school-leaving age 
is lower than the minimum age for employ- 
ment. In the Far East, with the exception 
of Afghanistan and Ceylon, compulsory 
schooling does not yet exist, but steps are 
being taken, especially in India, for the 
introduction, by stages, of compulsory free 
education. 


Exceptions Under the Laws 


In ideal conditions, it is observed, the 
aim of child labour legislation would be 


the total prohibition of child labour under 
the statutory age level, to ensure equal 
opportunities to all .children for physical 
and educational development. For various 
economic and social reasons, however, it 
has been found necessary in most countries 
to provide for the admission of children to 
employment under the normal minimum 
age in certain cases. 

The prejudice caused to the children to 
whom exceptions apply, it is pointed out, 
depends on the grounds and conditions on 
which they are granted. Some of them 
may be made in the interest of the young 
persons themselves, such as for training 
in technical or vocational schools. Appren- 
ticeship may also be included on the 
ground that it is primarily educational in 
character. A common exception relates to 
employment in family undertakings or 
work for parents and guardians. ‘This is 
often limited to work which is considered 
as not being harmful to the health and 
welfare of the child and therefore less likely 
to have ill effects. _Work outside of school 
hours is also often excepted. 

In many countries permits may be 
granted on specified conditions for employ- 
ment at an earlier age, either for admis- 
sion to work in general or for certain 
kinds of employment only. In a number 
of countries the exceptions cover admis- 
sion to work at an earlier age in certain 
branches of non-industrial employment, 
such as domestic service, itinerant trading, 
and public entertainment. In other cases 
provision is made for excepting light 
employment in general or certain types of 
light employment, such as occasional ser- 
vices and running of errands in industry 
or commerce, and light agricultural work. 
Poverty of the family, compelling the child 
to start work below the minimum age, is 
a frequent reason for exemption from 
minimum age provisions. 


In many cases these exceptions are made 
subject to certain conditions in order to 
mitigate the ill effects of premature 
employment. Thus, frequently they apply 
not to all children below the statutory 
age but only to those having reached a 
specified lower age, and with safeguards 
for the health, safety and morals of the 
children concerned. Often the exceptions 
are made dependent on compulsory school 
attendance or the child having attained a 
specified educational standard. The provi- 
sion requiring attendance at evening school 
does not, however, ensure a satisfactory 
level of education, it is observed, as a 
child attending an evening class after a 
full day’s work is unlikely to obtain proper 
benefit. from the instruction given. 
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Very frequently, employment at a lower 
age is permitted outside school hours or 
during school holidays. In some countries 
this type of exception covers industrial 
work, as in the Philippines, some states of 
the United States, and in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, although part- 
time employment of younger children is as 
a rule of little practical value in industry. 
Generally it relates to light work in non- 
industrial occupations, such as delivery of 
newspapers and other articles, employment 
as golf caddies, etc., and in agriculture on 
family farms and for seasonal work. 


While complete prohibition of all child 
labour, even outside school hours, may be 
considered the ideal solution, in many 
cases enforcement of such a prohibition 
would be difficult. Some countries have, 
therefore, considered it preferable to make 
such employment lawful, subject to strict 
regulation and proper safeguards as regards 
the age of the child, the nature of the 
work, hours worked, and _ educational 
requirements. : 

Similarly, compulsory school attendance 
laws frequently provide that children may 
in certain cases leave school before reaching 
the school-leaving age to take up employ- 
ment. In many cases such exceptions are 
subject to safeguarding conditions regarding 
the age and health of the child, or are 
allowed for limited periods of the school 
year only. 

Other exceptions occur, not directly 
related to employment, which tend to 
increase the number of children who are 
not usefully occupied and are therefore 
likely to enter employment prematurely, 
particularly in sparsely-populated rural 
areas. For instance, exceptions are fre- 
quently made because of the distance of 
the school from the home, or because of 
lack of transport facilities or school accom- 
modation. In a few cases, also, school 
attendance laws provide a lower school- 
leaving age for rural areas than for urban 
districts, as In some provinces of Canada, 
in Ceylon and Iran. 


Enforcement 


Enforcement of minimum age provisions 
often presents difficulties, especially in 
employment in small-scale industry, non- 
industrial occupations, and _ agriculture. 
Efforts made in various countries to over- 
come these difficulties are described. In 
the case of school attendance regulations, 
inadequate enforcement is frequently the 
result of such factors as shortage of schools 
and teaching staff, and lack of transport 
facilities. These problems exist even in the 
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most advanced countries, but are especially 
acute in the less-developed countries with 
a scattered population, where a proper 
system of administrative bodies and labour 
inspection services to supervise the applica- 
tion of minimum age provisions is not yet 
in operation. 


Poverty of the population or of some 
classes of the population is probably the 
underlying cause of ineffectiveness of the 
laws, though tradition and parental igno- 
rance may also be partly responsible. Where 
children are compelled to work in order 
to support themselves and their parents or 
other members of the family, economic 
necessity appears to be stronger than any 
law intended to keep them out of employ- 
ment and in school. In such cases, laws 
of this kind may do more harm than good 
unless accompanied by some form of social 
assistance to raise the standard of living 
and provide for the maintenance of the 
children, such as school meals, financial or 
material aid, and family allowances. 


“The fact that the evil of child labour 
springs primarily from economic causes and 
that it is in the interest of the nation to 
combat it is now officially recognized in all 
parts of the world,” the report states, and 
cites as an instance the Indian constitution 
adopted in 1949. The constitution incor- 
porates the directive. principle that “the 
tender age of children should not be 
abused and that the citizens should not be 
forced by economic necessity to enter 
occupations unsuited to their age and 
strength”. The constitution of Burma con- 
tains a similar principle. 


Development of School Facilities 


Many countries are still seeking to 
establish a sufficient number of schools, 
with adequate and qualified teaching staffs, 
to meet the requirements of existing school 
attendance laws. Others, in which no 
compulsory education law exists, are 
endeavouring to develop the facilities 
needed to warrant the adoption of a law. 
In this latter connection, the educational 
program drawn up in India for the develop- 
ment of a compulsory school system is 
mentioned as an outstanding example of 
such efforts. 


In Bolivia, Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela, 
provisions are contained in certain labour 
and education laws requiring owners of 
industrial and agricultural establishments 
over a certain size, situated at a distance 
from the nearest town, to establish and 
maintain primary schools for the children 
of their employees. In some cases, the 


law ensures that the standard of such 
schools shall not fall below the general 
level. 


Indirect Effect of Other Social Measures 


In many countries numerous social 
measures to assist families and raise the 
standard of living, such as_ subsidized 
housing, tax concessions and the fixing of 
an adequate minimum wage, indirectly 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
children and the prevention of child labour. 
Attention is drawn to those most likely to 
achieve this end. 

First mentioned are the family allowance 
schemes now existent in a great number of 
countries. The introduction, however, of 
such social measures involves a long period 
of preparation, and presupposes the exist- 
ence of financial resources and adminis- 
trative machinery which, especially in the 
less-advanced countries, cannot be expected 
to be available in the near future. 

In countries where public education 
facilities already exist, less ambitious 
schemes can do much to facilitate school 
attendance and at the same time, prevent 
the premature employment of children. 
Such schemes are those which provide 
school children with free or low-cost school 
meals, clothing, school necessities and 
transport facilities. 

Provision of free or low-cost school meals 
contributes not only to the health of the 
children but also to their maintenance, and 
consequently to the prevention of child 
labour. The wages that a child is able 
to earn are as a rule so low that they may 
in many cases be little more than the value 


of a free school meal. School meals are 
already provided in many countries— 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. The system is also 
widespread outside Europe as, for instance, 
in the Latin-American countries and in the 
United States under federal-aided school 
lunch programs. 

Other means of assistance take the form 
of free clothing, free textbooks and other 
school requisites, and free or low-cost 
transport facilities. 

The importance of social welfare measures 
for the abolition of child labour and the 
enforcement of compulsory education, it is 
pointed out, has been recognized by the 
International Labour Organization. A reso- 
lution on the protection of children and 
young workers, adopted by the Conference 
in 1945, recommended that the gradual 
raising of the minimum age should be 
accompanied at each successive stage by 
simultaneous measures for assuring the 
maintenance of children, such as policies 
to secure full employment, the provision 
of a living wage for all employed persons, 
family allowances, etc., and that in order 
to aid in the simultaneous raising of the 


‘school-leaving age, . economic assistance 


should be provided, consisting of free use 
of textbooks, free or low-cost meals and 
transportation, and maintenance allowances 
during the period of compulsory education. 

The fullest collaboration between all 
international bodies concerned is desirable, 
the resolution concluded, in order to secure 
an exchange of information and co-ordi- 
nated action to promote the well-being of 
children and young persons. 


ILO Publication Describes Immigration to Canada 


Considerable space is devoted to a study 
of Canadian immigration policy in an 
article in the International Labour Review 
of March, 1952, monthly publication of the 
International Labour Office. In an intro- 
duction to the article, the ILO states: 
“Since the war Canada has admitted 
rather more than half a million immigrants, 
and is thus one of the most important 
receiving countries. As is natural in view 
of its long experience, Canada has a care- 
fully worked-out immigration policy, and 
the arrangements for dealing with immi- 
grants are highly developed.” 

The article, entitled “Organization of 
Migration into Canada”, was written by 
VY. C. Phelan, Canadian Director of the 


International Labour Organization. Prior to 
joining the ILO, Mr. Phelan had been an 
officer with the Department of Labour and 
had been concerned with the selection of 
displaced persons and their movement to 
Canada. 

Mr. Phelan refers to the development of 
immigration to Canada, the migration from 
this country, and the ability of the 
economy to absorb new workers. The 
article also touches upon the various 
attitudes of groups in Canada towards our 
immigration policy and surveys in some 
detail the services and facilities the 
Government has established to handle new 
arrivals. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


The 
Committee at 
Stove Company in Toronto has been instru- 
mental in helping thé company manage- 
ment effect important reductions in spoilage 


Production 
Lamp and 


Labour-Management 
the Coleman 


and scrap. This work by the Committee 
is even more praiseworthy since it is the 
first major project it has attempted. 

Management explained to the Com- 
mittee that the scrap and_ spoilage 
situation had reached dangerous propor- 
tions and that the co-operation of all 
employees would be required to help 
improve it. The Committee at once agreed 
to co-operate and asked management for 
all the facts. Once these had been 
received, the LMPC moved into quick and 
purposeful action. 

First an inquiry was instituted to find 
out the exact causes for the situation and 


what remedies could be proposed to 
improve it. The Committee discovered 
that there is considerable handling in 


making lamps and that careless handling 
at any stage could have serious conse- 
quences. The company assigned one of its 
men from the utility department to study 
the different operations and correct any 
eases of faulty workmanship he found. 
Through this educational approach oper- 
ators were shown how and why their 
mistakes could be costly. 

As a constant reminder to the employees 
of the seriousness of scrap and spoilage, a 
series of posters was prepared by plant 
artist W. J. Young, and are prominently 
displayed through the various departments. 
Members of the LMPC contributed several 
good ideas for these posters. 

The success of the effort has been 
marked. Substantial reductions in scrap 
were recorded in the first month and 
further improvements are indicated. The 
excellent teamwork of all concerned was 
fully rewarded by these results. 

Participating union in this LMPC is 
Federal Union No. 24514, AFL. 

* * * 

For the past six years, the Labour- 
Management 
St. Paul’s Hospital in Saskatoon has been 
serving to improve the relations between 
employer and employees. This LMPC is 
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Production. Committee at ~ 


believed to be the first formed in a hospital 
in Canada. The Committee’s work in 
promoting better relations has been of such 
high calibre that the union (Branch 287, 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, AFL-TLC) has not presented any 
grievances since the formation of the 
LMPC. The hospital management has 
shown an individual interest in the 
employees and, as a result, both staff and 
management have come to know each other 
better. 

The LMPC has also been responsible for 
sponsoring many operating improvements. 
Resulting from committee recommenda- 
tions, signs have been erected pointing to 
the various departments; provision for 
more adequate dressing facilities for staff 
members have been included in a new 
wing of the hospital; and clearer markings 
on linens and better ventilation in the 
hospital laundry have been instituted. 

* * * 

The LMPC at the Sir Adam Beck Hydro 
Project in Niagara Falls has recognized the 
fact that many of its workers do not speak 
or read English. So that these employees 
will be able to know and appreciate the 
benefits of labour-management co-opera- 
tion, the committee has had a bulletin, 
explaining the principles of co-operation, 
printed in French and German as well as 
English. 

x * * 

Mr. Wiliam MacMillan, who is employed 
as a mechanic by the Powell River Pulp 
and Paper Company, recently submitted a 
suggestion which netted him an award of 
$1,000. Mr. MacMillan’s award was for 
designing a new stock proportioner. This 
consists of a. nozzle and hose attachment 
by which proportioning balance between 
groundwood and pulp can be maintained at 
all times. 

Local 143, International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers (AFL-TLC) and Local 76, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC) are 
bargaining agents for the employees at the 
Powell River Paper Company. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during March, and issued four 
certificates designating bargaining agents. 
During the month, the Board received 
seven applications for certification and one 
application for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Local No. 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
employed in its cafeteria at Vancouver 
(L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of freight 


handlers employed at Pointe au Pic, 
Charlevoix County, Que., by Clarke Steam- 
ship Co., Limited (L.G., March, 1952, 
p. 286). 


3. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., in its elevators at 
Vancouver (L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). 

4. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of longshoremen regularly employed 
by Brown & Ryan Limited in the loading 
and unloading of vessels at Sorel, Que. 
(L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Local No. 16, Amalgamated Building 
and Construction Workers of Canada, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co., 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Canadian Wire Services Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of editorial employees of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation (Investiga- 
tating Officer: F. J. Amsborough). 

3. International Chemical Workers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of 1,350 employees of 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


Labour Relations Board 


4, International Chemical Workers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of 350 ea ais of 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Co-Polymer area), Paine Officer: 

L. O'Neill). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising ticket clerks employed 
by the Company in the Vancouver Hotel, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

6. Local No. 213, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of electrical workers employed by 
the Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


7. Local No. 828, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of operating engineers employed by the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Limited, Flin Flon, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Received 


During the month, the Board received 
an application from Forbes Rhude, an 
employee of The Canadian Press, for revo- 
cation of the certificate designating the 
American Newspaper Guild as the bargain- 
ing agent of a unit of editorial employees 
of The Canadian Press. Mr. Rhude made 
the application on his own behalf and as 
agent for a number of other employees of 
The Canadian Press. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
| before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and the 
Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association, 
representing elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


2. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., applicant, and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, respondent (Conciliation 


Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they desire, may enact similar egis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning ~ 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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applicant, and North American Trucking 
and Distributing Company Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Loiselle Transport, Limited, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Colonial Coach Lines 
Limited, Montreal, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


6. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company Limited, North American 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers. 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations. 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela-~ 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock and Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Eastern Canada 
Stevedores Limited, and Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, respondents, affecting long- 
shoremen employed by the companies at 
Sorel, Que. (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


During March, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and Canadian National Railways, affecting 
employees in six of the company’s hotels, 
including Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough, Saskatoon; The Prince 
Edward, Brandon; The Fort Garry, 
Winnipeg; The Prince Arthur, Port Arthur, 
and The Charlottetown, Charlottetown. 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 

2. Local No. 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, and 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Sham- 
rock Elevator and Feed Mill, St. Boniface, 
Man.). The Board was established follow- 
ing receipt of the report of R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G:, March, 1952, 
p. 286), and had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established by the Minister in 
February to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Vancouver Hotel Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 439), was fully constituted on March 18 
with the appointment of Dr. Joseph A. 
Crumb, Vancouver, as Chairman. Dr. 
Crumb was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, C. G. Robson 
and George Home, both of Vancouver, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established by the Minister in 
February to deal with matters in dispute 
between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 
No. 13173, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 439), was-fully constituted on March 7 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, as Chairman. 
Judge Schwenger was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
J. P. Pratt, Q.C., and Herbert Orliffe, both 
of Toronto, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established by the Minister in 
February to deal with matters in dispute 
between Federal Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Division, Winnipeg), and Local No. 
105, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 439), was fully constituted on March 21 
with the appointment of H. G. H. Smith, 
Q.C., of Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. 
Smith was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, W. D. Watson, Q.C., and 
Leon Mitchell, both of Winnipeg, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


On March 14, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, affecting 
employees of the Chateau Laurier Hotel, 
Ottawa (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). Later 
in the month, the Minister was advised 
that the majority recommendations of the 
Board were acceptable to the company but 
not acceptable to the Brotherhood. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
on the following pages. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Chateau Laurier Hotel) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 


Workers 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Grea, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re: Industrial Relations Act and CNR 
and Chateau Laurier Hotel 


Sir: 

I am in agreement with the reasoning 
and conclusions reached by my colleague 
Mr. Connolly, but would add a _ few 
observations :— 


1. Re: Twenty Cent Increase “Across the 
Board” 


The material submitted to the Board 
discloses that the Chateau employees, with 
comparably few exceptions, receive higher 
wages than the Mount Royal Hotel which 
is the closest in comparison, although the 
Mount Royal is almost twice as large. 


Labour Department statistics disclosed 
that Chateau wages are about 8 cents 
higher per hour than the average of Cana- 
dian hotels. There is no evidence that 
any other railway hotel in Canada generally 
pays more than the Chateau Laurier. It 
is likely that hotels in the smaller cities 
and towns pay considerably less than the 
average. In instances where the Chateau 
pays less than the Mount Royal, the 
Management of the hotel offers to adjust 
the wages to bring them up to the Mount 
Royal level. ; 


If the proper principle to be adopted in 
matters of this kind is to compare wages 
in any industry with others of the same 
character, then it seems that no sound 
background has been offered to warrant an 
increase in the case of the Chateau 
employees. 


A good deal has been said about the 
CNR system as including its hotels and 
advertising it as such, and therefore the 
hotel employees should be regarded as rail- 
way employees, and treated in exactly the 
same manner. I don’t think it can be 
denied that the nature of the work of say 
a chambermaid or bell boy, or cook, is 
entirely different from that of the majority 
of railway workers. The latter in most 
instances carries a heavy weight of respon- 
sibility. Neglect or lapse, for example in 
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On March 14, 1952, the M*£nister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers, affecting employees of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 287). 


The Board was composed of Hon. 


J. D. Hyndman, Ottawa, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, John J. 
Connolly, Q.C., and A. Andras, both of 
Ottawa. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


the case of a certain foreman, or more 
important still, a train despatcher, may 
result in the loss of many lives and much 
material. 


In my view a hotel is a hotel, whether 
owned privately, or by a railway company, 
or other corporation. The fact that the 
hotel system is mentioned in general 
advertising by the railway does not change 
the fact that it is still an hotel and oper- 
ated as such. 


The same question came before Mr. 
Justice Kellock, and after considering the 
evidence which was substantially similar to 
that before us, he concluded quite definitely 
that the hotel employees had not estab- 
lished a case for an increase. He made 
no observation with regard to propriety or 
otherwise of the 4-cent per hour increase 
awarded by the Statute to all non-operating 
railway and hotel employees. Mr. Justice 
Kellock, as Arbitrator, awarded an extra 
3 cents per hour to railway men, but 
refused it to the hotel employees on the 
ground above stated. He proceeded on the 
principle that in considering wages any 
industry must be compared to another or 
others of the same nature. This principle 
I think is sound and just. He found, as 
above stated, that the wages in the Chateau 
Laurier were generally higher than in other 
similar hotels, and this situation still exists. 


However, since the Kellock award, the 
cost of living has increased about 20 points, 
that is from 171 to 191, as at November 1, 
1951. 


There are many employees who have 
rooms and/or meals in the hotel and con- 
sequently are not affected, certainly to the 
same extent, as those who live out. Mr. 
Connolly has dealt with this feature in 
detail. 


If consideration were given to allowing 
an increase on account of the rise in the 
Cost-of-Living Index, there would have to 
be an adjustment in respect to these 
categories. As I understand Mr. Smith’s 
argument, the claim is really solely because 
of the increase in the cost of living. As 
above stated, the Chateau Laurier 
employees, at the present time, are receiv- 
ing considerably more than any other 
comparable hotels, and that being the case 
I am unable to come to the conclusion 
that further increase is justified and I am 
in agreement with the conclusion at which 
Mr. Justice Kellock arrived on the 
arbitration. 


An “across the board” increase for all 
employees must certainly result in inequi- 
ties as between the employees themselves. 
A person occupying a very important and 
responsible position, and perhaps who has 
worked many years in the hotel, would be 
treated exactly in the same way as a 
labourer who has no real responsibility 
except to carry on his work, and who has 
been but a short time in the employ of 
the hotel. It seems to be obvious that 
such treatment would result in gross 
injustice in many cases. 


2. Re: Forty Hour Week 

It appears that out of 5,711 hotel 
employees in Canada, a mere handful are 
on the forty hour week basis. There is, 
therefore, no ground for applying it in this 
case, except that the employees desire to 
bring it in line with many industries of a 
different nature, who are on the forty hour 
week. It certainly cannot be said that the 
Chateau employees are discriminated 
against in this regard. No doubt the trend 
is in the direction of the forty hour week. 
So far as I can see, there is no sound 
background, in the circumstances, why the 
Chateau should have it in view of the 
general situation in other comparable hotels 
throughout the country. This point was 
discussed at the hearings in Montreal and 
we are asked to break new ground so far 
as the hotels are concerned. However, I 
do not think that it is our function on a 
Board of this nature, to accede to this 


request, but it should be the subject of 
mutual agreement between the parties after 
further full consideration and negotiation. 
Statements of the Brotherhood and the 
Canadian National Railways accompany 
this report. 
Dated this 12th day of March, 1952. 


(Sgd.) J. A. HynpMaAN, 
Chairman. 
* re * 
To the Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 


In the matter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
and dispute affecting Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways (Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa), respondent. 


Report of Mr. John J. Connolly, Member 
of the Board of Conciliation 


Hearings in the above debate took place 
in Montreal on January 31 and February 1, 
1952. They were then adjourned and 
resumed on February 18, upon which day 
they were concluded. 


The representatives of the Brotherhood 
and of Management, presented‘ their 
respective arguments in a very able manner. 
The points of view put forward by each 
were forcibly presented, but entirely with- 
out acrimony. Any misapprehensions of 
fact by either party related to minor 
matters and were quickly corrected by the 
opposite party. We had hoped that the 
parties might agree on a settlement as a 
result of the discussions which took place 
during the first two days of hearing. They 
were not able to do so. 

The main points in dispute were the 
first two of the seven items mentioned 
below. Both parties assured us that if 
agreement could be reached on the first 
two items, the others would present no 
problem. 

The Agreement being  re-negotiated 
expired on September 1, 1951. The recom- 
mendations made herein, it is suggested, 
should apply to a new agreement effective 
for one year from its date of completion. 

The points of the dispute may be stated 
as follows:— 

1. A general wage increase of twenty (20) 

cents per hour. 

2. Effective October 1, 1951, a work week 

of forty (40) hours consisting of five 
(5) days of eight (8) hours each, with 
two (2) consecutive days off duty in 
each seven (7); as far as practicable 
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the days off duty to be Saturday and 
Sunday. The hourly rates of pay shall 
be increased by twenty (20) per cent 
so as to maintain the same earnings 
as for the present forty-eight (48) 
hour work week; and no reduction in 
weekly and monthly rates of pay. 


3. Wage adjustments for the printer and 
the engineers, to bring them into line 
with prevailing rates for the same jobs 
in other parts of the system. 


4, Adjustment of inequalities in rates of 
pay within and between certain occu- 
pational classifications. 


5. Elimination of restrictive rules gov- 

erning Front Office Clerks. 

6. Revision of rules to provide for 
bulletining of the lowest-rated posi- 
tion within a group. 

. Inclusion of certain positions, now 
outside the scope of the Agreement, 
within the Agreement. 


~I 


1. The general wage increase of 20 cents 
per hour 


The cost of this increase to the Hotel 
for the present personnel is fixed by 
Management at $299,520. This figure was 
not disputed, and the method of estimating 
it appears to be reasonable. 


The average annual results of the oper- 
ation of the Chateau Laurier for the period 
1946 to 1951 show an income deficit of 
$126,091. This includes interest on invest- 
ment at 4 per cent in the amount of 
$362,458. There was some question as to 
the propriety of charging any interest at 
all on investment, and in any event for 
charging at the rate of 4 per cent. There 
was also a charge for depreciation which 
was questioned. While I think it proper 
to accept the figures submitted by Manage- 
ment on both items as realistic figures, Mr. 
Justice Kellock at page 22 of his report, 
used 3, per cent as an interest charge on 
investment. With this figure of 3 per cent 
there would still remain an average deficit 
position for the years in question. 

In 1948 an Agreement was executed by 


the parties with reference to wage rates 


and other matters of common concern. At 
that time the Cost-of-Living Index was 
150-8. 

In October, 1950, just shortly after the 
passage of The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, the Index stood at 171-7, 
or a rise of about 20 points over the 1948 
level. The aforesaid Act provided hotel 
employees with a wage increase of 4 cents 
per hour. In December of 1951, the Index 
stood at 191-1, or a rise of approximately 
20 points again. On page 178 of the 
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transcript these figures were pointed out to 
the Union representatives, and they were 
asked if conditions being the same, a 
4-cent increase based upon the rise in the 
cost of living only, would be a fair 
maximum. It was admitted that the 
formula was logical. 


This led to the discussion of the fairness 
of an increase in wages “across the board”. 
On February 1, both parties agreed that 
an element of unfairness could arise from 
an “across the board” -increase. It was 
thought, therefore, that perhaps the parties 
reaching the above-noted conclusions, with- 
out prejudice and tentatively at any rate 
might again attempt to arrive at an agree- 
ment based upon wage adjustments where 
the same were considered necessary. 


Further discussions between the parties 
themselves, took place between February 1 
and February 18, but a solution satis- 
factory to the Union was not found. On 
the latter date the Management sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Board which was 
unacceptable to the Union, but which did 
provide wage adjustments in certain 
categories, the cost of which would involve 
additional annual expenditures by the 
Hotel in the amount of $12,937.68. It is 
admitted that this proposal would care for 
the difference between the parties as set 
out in items 3 and 4 of the points in 
dispute, and in addition adjust inequities, 
in the wage levels of certain categories of 
employees. No one suggests that the 
proposal submitted to the Board by 
Management on February 18 is a complete 
rectification of every possible inequity, but 
we think it fair to assume that it is as 
close to that position as could reasonably 
be expected at this time. 

The Management maintained during the 
hearings that there were many categories 
of employees receiving wages in excess of 
the value of the services performed, and 
out of line with other wages paid in other 
categories in the Hotel, and in similar 
categories in non-railway hotels. No down- 
ward revision of these was suggested by 
the Management. However, I think it 
proper to 
remain in the Hotel two classes of wages, 
one which might be considered fair (apart 
from any increase due to the rise in the 
cost of living); the other which might be 
considered too high in the circumstances. 

The Brotherhood’s claim for an increase 
in wages “across the board” was not forti- 
fied by comparison with wages paid in an 
industry similar to the hotel industry, nor 
did the Brotherhood suggest, except in 
isolated cases, and in certain categories, that 


infer that there would now. 
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wages at the Chateau Laurier were lower 
than those paid in hotels operated by 
organizations other than the railways. 
Comparisons of this kind are important to 
arrive at a proper appraisal of the claim 
put forward by the Union. They were 
used in 1950 by Mr. Justice Kellock. 


When Mr. Justice Kellock made his 
report on December 18, 1950, as arbitrator 
under The Maintenance of Railway Oper- 
ation Act, he compared wages paid by the 
railways with those paid in another ¢om- 
parable industry, namely “durable goods 
manufacturing.” In dealing with the hotels, 
Mr. Justice Kellock also compared the level 
of wages paid in railway-operated hotels 
with those paid in hotels which were not 
operated by the railways. He found that 
the rates paid in the various railway hotels 
at that time were substantially higher than 
those paid in other hotels, and for that 
reason concluded that a case for a further 
increase in wages in railway hotels had not 
been made out (page 21). I think it proper 
to have some regard for the standard pro- 
posed by him. Management submitted 
data to indicate (Exhibit 5) that the wage 
levels at the Chateau Laurier were higher 
than the averages for all Canadian hotels 
as at October 1950, the latest date for 
which such figures were available. They 
also submitted data indicating that the 
average hourly wages in Ontario hotels and 
restaurants in November 1951 was 68-8 
cents. As of the same date the average 
paid in the Chateau Laurier was 77-3 cents. 
While Management did not claim a con- 
clusive case for its contention from these 
figures, it submitted that they were 
important in appreciating the broad picture. 

It is agreed that the only hotel in Ottawa 
which might be considered for comparison 
is the Lord Elgin. However, this hotel 
does not provide catering facilities for its 
guests, and in other respects it might not 
be convenient to use it. A comparison was 
instituted between the level of wages paid 
in the Chateau and the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. (It should perhaps be 
remarked that the comparison with the 
Mount Royal may not be entirely fair to 
the Chateau. The Chateau has some 540 
rooms and 537 employees. The Mount 
Royal has some 1,100 rooms and some 900 
employees. Wage levels in Montreal are 
probably higher than those in Ottawa.) 
The Chateau rates used were those nego- 
tiated in 1950. The Mount Royal rates 
have been recently negotiated. This com- 
parison established that a total of 260 
Chateau employees, or 52-6 per cent have 
money rates per day higher than those at 


the Mount Royal, apart from other more 
favourable conditions and provisions at the 
Chateau. A further 167 Chateau employees, 
or 33-8 per cent receive higher compensa~ 
tion than similar classifications at the 
Mount Royal, where the value of lodging 
and meals is included in the contract. Only 
13 per cent of the employees at the Chateau, 
in special categories, receive wages lower 
than those paid at the Mount Royal. The 
material submitted by Management on 
February 18 presumably rectifies the latter. 


The Union’s claim for an “across the 
board” increase is based upon the rise in 
the Cost-of-Living Index. The Union 
maintains that the standard of living’ set 
by the Agreement of 1948, is one which 
should be continued. The Hotel contends 
that the 1948 agreement was forced upon 
Management, and indeed these differences 
arose before Mr. Justice Kellock in 1950 
(page 5). He did not feel that he was 
called upon to settle it, and I do not think 
we are. I am clearly of opinion, based on 
the material produced, that the Chateau 
wages, on an average, are higher than those 
paid in other comparable hotels, with the 
exceptions above-noted, and for these 
exceptions adjustment is proposed by 
Management. 

It would perhaps be desirable to say 
something regarding the principle of an 
“seross the board” increase. Management 
is adamantly opposed to it and the Brother- 
hood agreed it is not “too satisfactory.” 
For example, a $50 per month increase in 
the case of one whose wage is $100 a 
month, is a 50 per cent increase; $50 per 
month increase to another whose wage 1s 
$150 per month, is 334 per cent increase, 
and so on. If a group of employees is 
receiving an obviously inadequate wage, an 
“seross the board” increase will not do 
injustice quoad other employees. On the 
other hand if a group is receiving wages 
so high as to be out of line with the other 
groups, an “across the board” increase gives 
such employees an unfair advantage. Two 
“across the board” increases have already 
been authorized, one of 17 cents per hour 
in 1948, and one of 4 cents per hour in 
1950. 

Of the workers in the Chateau, 15 per 
cent receive free lodging and board; 25 
per cent receive free board of three meals 
a day; 17 per cent receive two meals a 
day; 5 per cent receive one meal a day. In 
other words, 62 per cent of the employees 
of the hotel are in some measure protected 
against an increase in the Cost of Living. 
There are 188 employees, or 37 per cent 
who can and probably do receive gratuities. 
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These various considerations lead me to 
the conclusion that a case has not been 
established for an “across the board” in- 
crease, in the circumstances descriked. I 
think that in dealing with a dispute of this 
character regard should be had to the effect 
its findings might have upon inflationary 
forces. That consideration I believe, is a 
factor which further fortifies the conclusion 
[ have reached. 


2. 40-hour week with the same take home 
pay 

It has been established that the 40-hour 
week has not yet been introduced to the 
hotel industry in Canada. By Provincial 
Legislation in the Provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, a 44-hour 
week has been adopted. Conditions in 
those Provinces may be different from those 
prevailing in Ontario and Quebec. New 
agreements have recently been concluded 
for the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, and 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, and the 
48-hour week continues to be the standard 
work week. Management of the hotel has 
made an estimate of the cost to it in case 
of the introduction of the 40-hour week. 
This estimate is based upon an actual 
survey of the various classifications of 
employees in the hotel. The resulting 
figure is $283,400. It has been suggested 
by the Brotherhood that in the Hotel 
Vancouver following the introduction of 
the 44-hour work week, a smaller staff than 
that required during the 48-hour week, was 
found to be adequate. We think Manage- 
ment has successfully met any suggestion 
that this reduction was due to greater 
managerial efficiency only, after the intro- 
duction of the 44-hour week. It was shown 
that services were curtailed, and further, 
that the reduction in staff was due in part 
to the fact that better trained employees 
were available at the time the reduced work 
week was established. In earlier years the 
management of the Vancouver Hotel had 
experienced trouble in securing - efficient 
employees. 

From the explanations given I am satis- 
fied that in such a hotel as the Chateau 
Laurier, which would appear to be oper- 
ated most efficiently, inevitably an increased 
staff would be required if the work week 
were curtailed. This, of course, means an 
increase in cost of operation. 

In view of the prevailing situation in 
comparable hotels in Ontario and Quebec, 
I would not think a shorter work week 
warranted at this time. It is not a sound 
proposal to ask that the public purse under- 
write a shorter work week now. Not only 
do I consider the burden would be too 
great for the Chateau, but I think, in 
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addition, the effect upon the hotel industry 
in Ontario and Quebec would be harmful. 
Owing to the inevitable increase in hotel 
rates, high already, the interests of the 
travelling public would be greatly affected, 
and because of the inflationary effect which 
would follow, damage would result to the 
general economy. 


We have been told that whilst we are 
dealing with a dispute concerning the 
Chateau Laurier only, increases in wages 
in this case will undoubtedly affect other 
railway and non-railway hotels in many 
provinces. For this reason I think it our 
responsibility to take into consideration the 
consequences to the industry generally that 
is the effect upon the hotel industry in 
Canada as a whole, and the very serious 
question of its effect also upon inflation in 
this country. Regardless of how highly we 
regard the representations of the employees 
at the hearings and regardless how 
sympathetically we regard the claim of 
the hotel employees themselves (many of 
whom we know well), our duty is to 
search for the basic elements of the 
problem and to deal with them frankly and 
fairly. 

This is not intended to be a com- 
promised decision. I think under all the 
circumstances it is a fair conclusion. It 
may be that very soon higher wages as 
well as a shorter work week, will be the 
order of the day in this and other hotels. 
However, I do not think that time has yet 
arrived, and that the Canadian public 
should be asked to subsidize greater annual 
deficits at the Chateau Laurier to hasten it. 


The conclusions I therefore reach are— 


(a) That the parties should settle this 
dispute as to items 1 to 4 by accepting 
the proposals for wage adjustments offered 
by the Management on February 18, or 
any reasonable variation thereof. (We 
would suggest that Management re-examine 
the schedule of adjustments submitted on 
February 18, with a view to granting 
further adjustments to cases, if any, in 
which inequities might be considered to 
exist.) 

(b) That the remaining three points of 
difference be settled as the parties had 
arranged before the breakdown in negotia- 
tions over points 1 and 2. 


(c) That the new contract run for one 
year from the date upon which it is 
concluded... 


Dated March 12, 1952. 
(Sqd.) Joun J. Conno.ty, 


Member. 
* a * 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 


In the matter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
and dispute affecting Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways (Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa), respondent. 


Minority Report 


I regret to advise you that I have been 
unable to concur with my colleagues in 
their views regarding the settlement of the 
above dispute. Herewith my own views 
and recommendations :— 


Introductory 


At the hearings held by this Board it 
was contended by the Railway Manage- 
ment that the Chateau Laurier Hotel was 
part of the hotel industry and must be 
compared with other hotels. The Brother- 
hood, on the other hand, contended that 
the Chateau Laurier was part of the Rail- 
way system and that its standards of wages 
and conditions of employment must be 
measured in terms of the railway industry 
rather than of the hotel industry. The 
Brotherhood insisted also that the Railway- 
owned hotels in Canada are unique in 
terms of the quality of their service and 
the high standards of efficiency required of 
their staffs. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
Chateau Laurier forms part of the hotel 
industry of Canada. On the other hand, 
the fact remains that, notwithstanding the 
contentions of the management spokesmen, 
the Canadian National Railways seek to 
give the public the impression that. their 
hotels are part of its transportation 
system. Thus the envelope in which ticket 
agents enclose tickets and reservations has 
the following message :— 


“Your Patronage of 
Our Passenger Services 
Is Greatly Appreciated. We Invite 
You To Try Our 
Freight—Express—Telegraph 
Steamship—H otels—Air—Money Order 
Facilities or Services” 

In the last: annual+report of. the.CNR, 
for the calendar year 1950, there are 
frequent references to the hotels as part 
of the CNR. Thus on page 14 there is 
the following: “A Railway Is Never 
Finished. Something new is always being 
added to a railway. It may be track 


equipment, freight sheds, hotels, stations— 
many things. But year after year, the 
process of expansion and improvement goes 
on. The year 1950 was no exception to the 
rule as the few examples pictured on this 
page show.” On the same page is a photo- 
graph of an extension being made to the 
Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton. 

On page 18 the following statement 
occurs :— 

“In providing superior facilities and ser- 
vice for the accommodation of tourists and 
delegates to international conventions the 
hotels and summer resorts owned by the 
System not only complement railway 
passenger service but add indirectly to 
Canada’s earnings of American dollars. 
Canadian National hotels make an 
important contribution to the social life 
and business income of the communities in 
which they are located. The summer 
resorts are well known throughout the 
continent.” 

On pages 22 and 23 are a group of 
photographs with the caption “Railway 
Power Is Man Power.” Included among 
the photographs is one showing a hotel 
maid at work. 

In view of the foregoing it is impossible 
not to conclude that the Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, like other CNR-owned hotels, is 
considered and represented as part of the 
Canadian National Railways system. 


The Railway representatives did not deny 
the fact that railway hotels provide a type 
of service superior to that of virtually all 
other hotels in Canada. The CNR and 
the Brotherhood are quite clearly in agree- 
ment in that point. It seems to me there- 
fore that in considering the matters in 
dispute before this Board it would be 
unrealistic to consider the Chateau Laurier 
merely as part of the hotel industry. It 
must be considered as that and something 
else. I think it is also well to bear in 
mind the fact that Canadian hotels, like 
other branches of the service industry, are 
among those Canadian employers whose 
wages and conditions of employment 
provide less to their employees than many 
if not most other Canadian industries. 


Arguments have been brought forward 
based on what is commonly known as the 
Kellock Award. I do not propose here to 
analyse the award made by Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock. I should merely like to 
point out that. Mr... Justice Kellock was 
confined to certain terms of reference and 
that his award was made in the light of 
certain circumstances. I believe that the 
present dispute should be considered on its 
own merits and on the basis of facts now 
available. To give undue importance to 
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the Kellock Award would be to tie the 
hands of this Board in a manner not con- 
templated by the Act under which this 
Board has been established. ; 


The Work-Week 


The Brotherhood has asked for the 
application to the Chateau Laurier of the 
8-hour day, 40-hour week, now in effect for 
all other branches of the Railway system. 
This is to my mind an entirely reasonable 
request, on a number of grounds. The 
first and most obvious is that the 40-hour 
week is in effect throughout the CNR for 
all its other employees. An anomalous 
situation exists for the hotel employees. 
They are being accorded inequitable treat- 
ment. 

Beyond the foregoing point, however, is 
the indisputable fact that the 40-hour week 
is more and more becoming the standard 
work-week for all branches of Canadian 
industry. As a matter of fact, the 48-hour 
week remains the standard practice in the 
‘hotel industry, the pulp and paper industry 
and perhaps a very few others. It is on 
the way out. This Board cannot shut its 
eyes to what is a long-run historical trend 
in hours of work. To insist on the reten- 
tion of the 48-hour week in the hotel 
industry will merely have the effect of 
making this industry less and less attrac- 
tive to workers who will see all about them 
occupations which require a much shorter 
work-week. 


The Railway management have pointed 
to the fact that the standard hours for the 
vast majority of hotel employees in Canada 
are 48 hours. This, of course, is a state- 
ment of fact but not necessarily a reason 
for continuance of these hours. There is 
nothing sacred about the 48-hour week. 
At one time hours of work in hotels were 
even longer and the 48-hour week was 
received with the same sighs of tribulation 
as the proposed 40-hour week evokes now. 


Part of the improved standard of living 
which has accrued to nearly all Canadians 
over the past number of years has taken 
the form of increased leisure. I think this 
is a sound principle in an industrial society 
such as ours. It seems to me, furthermore, 
that the hotel and transport industries 
would have an important stake in in- 
creased leisure-time opportunities which 
inevitably contribute to their prosperity. 

It is true that conversion to the 40-hour 
week would add to the costs of administra- 
tion of the Chateau Laurier Hotel. On the 
other hand I do not think that the in- 
creased cost is likely to be as high as the 
management fears. It is in the nature of 
things for management to try and anticipate 
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the worst in cost increases. It can hardly 
be blamed for that. I think, however, that 
the actual cost increase will actually be 
less than anticipated since the management 
will spare no effort to cut corners and 
reduce costs at every opportunity. In fact, 
the 1950 Annual Report makes the follow- 
ing statement: “Introduction of the 40- 
hour standard work-week will open up new 
possibilities for the use of time and labour 
saving devices and intensify the search for 
economies to offset the additional wage 
costs.” 


In view of all the foregoing, I reeommend 
that the work-week for the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel employees be reduced to 40 
hours per week consisting of 5 days of 8 
hours each. In view of the Fact that some 
period of adjustment is necessary, I recom- 
mend that this work-week become effective 
as of September 1, 1952. I recommend 
further that the hourly rates of pay be 
so adjusted as to provide the same take- 
home pay; this would require a 20 per 
cent adjustment in rates. 


Wage rates 


Over and above the change in wage rates 
required by a change in the work-week the 
Brotherhood asked for an adjustment in 
the wage rates of all employees within the 
bargaining unit of 20 cents per hour. The 
Brotherhood’s case is essentially that the 
employees have suffered a marked reduc- 
tion in their real wages, hence in their 
standard of living. During the past three 
years the cost of living has risen steadily 
and substantially. In that period of time 
the employees have received only 4 cents 
an hour in wage adjustments, this sum 
being the result of the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act. In this same 
interval of time, the wage rates and 
average earnings of other employees 
throughout Canada have gone up steadily. 
In some instances, employees have merely 
kept pace with changes in the cost of 
living. In others, employees have done 
better and have improved their real wage 
position as well. The request of the 
Brotherhood would do little more than 
bring the employees back to their position 
in 1948. It would not compensate them 
for the losses they have been suffering 
since then. 


In making a recommendation for a wage 
adjustment I cannot be unmindful of the 
fact that the employees of the Chateau 
Laurier are not all similarly situated with 
regard to the perquisites which are sup- 
posed to be a feature of hotel work. Some 
employees receive, in addition to their 
wages, room and board and some receive 


meals and tips in addition. Others receive 
tips but no other perquisites and still 
another group must depend entirely on its 
wages. It has not been denied that the 
rise in the cost of living has hit these 
different groups of employees with varying 
degrees of intensity. .I think it is only 
equitable therefore that such wage adjust- 
ments as are made should be graduated as 
closely as possible to the impact which the 
cost of living must have made on the 
employees concerned. I recommend there- 
fore wage adjustments on the following 
basis :— 

(a) for employees who live in the hotel 
and obtain their meals there, 74 cents 
an hour; 

(b) for employees who obtain their meals 
in the hotel and in addition receive 
tips, 10 cents an hour; 

(c) for employees who receive tips but 
obtain neither room nor meals, 124 
cents an hour; 

(d) for employees who receive wages 
only, 15 cents an hour; 

(e) all the foregoing wage adjustments 
to be made retroactive to July 1, 
1951. 


It has been contended by the Railway 
management that any wage adjustments will 
add materially to the operating expenses 
of the hotel. On the other hand, I for 
one have not been entirely satisfied by 
the financial data submitted by the 
Management. There is some contradiction 
in the statements of the management 
spokesmen in explanation of the financial 
details given. In any case, I do not think 
it is just that the employees should be 
expected to subsidize their employer by 
continuing to receive wages which are no 
longer satisfactory in terms of maintaining 
a moderately reasonable standard of living. 

I cannot agree that any wage adjust- 
ment given to those employees would 
submerge Canada in a fresh wave of 
inflation. I think that it is not prices that 
follow wages, but wages that follow prices. 
Regarding the ability of the CNR to 
shoulder any increased financial burden, I 
think it is beyond the powers of this Board 
to deal with this matter adequately. 
CNR finances are a matter of historic 
controversy and are subject to Government 
policy. The CNR therefore must fall into 
a different category from most other Cana- 
dian employers and the question of ability 
to pay cannot be placed in the same 
perspective. 


Inter-Occupational Wage Inequalities 


The Brotherhood has contended and the 
‘management has not disputed the fact that 


unjustifiable inequalities exist between and 
within occupations. At a hearing of the 
Board held in Montreal, February 18, 1952, 
the Railway management submitted a pro- 
posal identified as Section (e) and Exhibit 
10, in which it proposed certain wage 
adjustments for a group of the employees. 
I recommended that these proposed adjust- 
ments be accepted by the parties and 
incorporated into their new wage agreement. 


Other Points in Dispute 


To my mind the other matters in dispute 
are minor in importance. It was made 
quite clear at the hearings that they could 
be quite easily adjusted without the assist- 
ance of this Board. There was obviously 
a willingness to make’ compromise on both 
sides. I therefore recommend that these 
matters be referred back to the parties for 
negotiation. 


Maintenance of Purchasing Power 


One difficulty which employees now 
encounter is that their wages are “frozen” 
by their collective agreements. Under 
ordinary circumstances it is desirable that 
wages, like other conditions of employ- 
ment, be stabilized for a given period of 
time. This conduces to stable industrial 
relations and makes it possible for both the 
employer and the union to work out 
common problems with reasonable security 
against frequent dislocations. During a 
time of inflation, however, this works 
against the employees who may in a short 
period of time see a wage increase com- 
pletely eaten away. In a number of indus- 
tries, labour and management have united 
in providing protection to employees against 
the erosion of living standards by higher 
prices through what is commonly known 
as an escalator clause. This clause pro- 
vides for an automatic increase in wages 
with each rise in the official cost-of-living 
index, and conversely a decrease in wages 
with each decrease in the index. I think 
such an arrangement would be equitable 
here and recommend the inclusion of an 
escalator clause whereby wage rates would 
be adjusted by 1 cent per hour upwards 
or downwards for each one-point change in 
the index. I would further recommend 
that the employees be safeguarded against 
any reduction in the wage rates estab- 
lished in the new contract which is to be 
signed. In other words there is to be a 
floor put under the downward effects of 
the escalator clause. To complement this 
recommendation, I would recommend 
further that whatever contract is entered 
into including an escalator clause be made 
for a period of two years. : 
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Concluding Remarks 
Throughout the hearings before this 
Board I have been impressed by the good 


will and cordial relations which exist. 


between the parties. Both parties are to 
be commended for this desirable state of 
affairs. I think that labour and manage- 
ment in other industries in Canada would 
do well to emulate the Brotherhood and 
the CNR in the relationship which they 


have established. The parties to this 
dispute have shown that it is possible to 
have differences and still maintain good faith 
and cordiality in the discussion of problems 
and the negotiation of demands. I sincerely 
hope that this state of affairs will continue. 


Ottawa, March 12, 1952. 


(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Member. 


Labour Agreement Negotiated in Denmark 


By a substantial majority, employers and 
employees in Denmark recently accepted 
mediation proposals which promise to 
provide stability in the country’s labour 
relations for the next two years and which 
affect a considerable number of the trade 
union members and employers there. The 
agreement, approved by the member unions 
of the Danish Federation of Trade Unions 
and by the employers belonging to the 
Danish National Employers Association, 
will run for two years, expiring March 1, 
1954. 


Negotiations between the employers’ asso- 
ciation and the labour federation began in 
March with the help of an official mediator 
and, by the middle of the month, the view- 
points of the two groups had been recon- 
ciled in the proposals of the mediator. 


Under the terms of the new agreement, 
the annual holiday for workers will be 
extended from two to three weeks beginning 
April 1, 1958. From April 1 this year, 
holiday pay will be based on 6-5 per cent 
of a worker’s annual income instead of on 
4-5 per cent as before. 


Wages will be increased by as much as 
eight 6re* an hour in many trades. Work- 
ing hours in firms operating continuously 
for seven days and nights will be reduced 
from 160 hours for three consecutive weeks 
to 152 hours for the same period by 
September 1 this year. Beginning March 1, 
1953, working hours in such plants will be 
reduced to 144 hours. 


To investigate unemployment among 
seamen, the agreement provided for the 
establishment of a five-man committee 
composed of two representatives from the 


*The Ore, one-hundredth part of a krone, 
is worth approximately three-twentieths of 
a cent. 
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Steamship Owners’ Association, two from 
the Seamen’s Union and one expert. The 
committee will study the reasons for 
present unemployment in the industry. 

In connection with the revision of wage 
rates, it was decided to create two main 
groups of workers within the Federation of 
Trade Unions. The first category comprises 
members of the Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Union, numbering approximately 110,000. 
The second group includes all other workers 
within the Federation. 

For the iron and metal workers, minimum 
wages for unskilled workmen are to be 
raised from 94 to 98 Gre an hour; for 
skilled workers, from 96 to 100 Gre per 
hour. Women workers in this group 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years had 
their wages increased from 61 to 63 Gre an 
hour in Copenhagen and from 56 to 58 Gre 
in the provinces. For women over 18 years, 
the increases in Copenhagen were from 75. 
to 79 dre per hour; in the provinces, from 
72 to 76 Gre. 

With respect to workers in the second 
category—those outside the iron and metal 
industry—adult male workers received in- 
creases averaging eight Gre per hour; 
women workers, six ore. Minimum wages 
were increased by seven Ore an hour for 
men and by five 6re for women. 

Under the new agreement, apprentices 
gain increases of six Gre per hour. They are 
also to receive three weeks’ holiday with 
full pay. 

The trade unions accepted the mediation 
proposals by 317,969 votes to 84,467, a 
majority in favour of approximately 79 
per cent. Approximately 76-5 per cent of 
the employers voted to accept the pro- 
posals. In the 1950 negotiations, only 58 
per cent of the union members voted to- 
accept the agreement. 


Grievance Procedures in 
Collective Bargaining Agreements 
of the Manufacturing Industry 


Only 14 of 510 current agreements studied by the Department of Labour 
fail to provide a grievance procedure; 418 provide for step-by-step 
negotiations in case of complaints; 78 have clauses of general nature 


One of the most important ways of 
maintaining harmonious relations between 
labour and management is that outlined in 
the grievance procedure, the method estab- 
lished for the discussion and settlement of 
differences arising between the parties after 
a collective agreement has been signed. 
For the workers in the plant, the union 
and, in many cases, the company, the 
inclusion of such a procedure in the agree- 
ment is an assurance of the fullest possible 
consideration of their grievances. 


Moreover, this assurance is important to 
the parties when agreeing to the prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts and the 
arbitration of outstanding differences while 
the agreement is in effect, as required 
under most Canadian industrial relations 
legislation. 


Generally, problems referred for con- 
sideration at the various stages of the 
grievance procedure are of two kinds. 
There may be some dispute over the way 
in which the terms of the agreement are 
interpreted by management or by the 
workers in the plant. Or differences may 
occur over problems which were not fore- 
seen at the time the clauses were written. 
Disputes of the latter type, however, are 
excluded in some cases by limiting the 
application of the grievance procedure to 
matters of interpretation and violation of 
contract provisions. 


Whatever the nature of the grievance, the 
practice set up by the grievance procedure 
involves a possible series of discussions 
aimed at seeking an acceptable solution to 
the issues in dispute. If settlements are 
not reached at the early stages in these 
discussions, which usually take place among 
those directly involved, the grievance is 
automatically carried to the executive 
officers of the company and of the union. 


It would appear from the wording in 
many agreements that the major purpose 
is to provide a channel for the complaints 
of individual employees. The clauses in 
these agreements imply that any employee 
complaint will be dealt with, but no 
mention is made of grievances from the 
company or from the union as such. A 
substantial number of agreements do, how- 
ever, provide that not only employee 
grievances but also company complaints 
and differences between the company and 
the union over clauses in the agreement 
will be handled as set forth in the grievance 
procedure. 

Except in a relatively few cases where 
discussions must be carried on by the 
worker himself or by the union business 
agent, representations on behalf of 
employees having complaints are usually 
made by the union steward. As union 
officials, these stewards, each elected as 
spokesman by workers acting in small 
groups throughout the working force, are 
charged with the responsibility of handling 
grievances in their particular section of 
the plant. But where discussions have 
advanced without success to the stages 
where senior management officials are 
involved, several stewards may combine as 
a grievance committee or, as in the case 
of many national and international unions, 
the assistance of a full-time union staff 
member may be sought. 

Company representation in discussions of 
grievances at first usually falls to the 
foreman as the official most intimately” 
concerned with the problem. But, failing 
settlement at this level, management 
officials at successively higher levels enter 
the discussions. Almost without exception, 
the participants in the final steps of a 
grievance procedure are senior officials of 
management and of the union. 
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Grievance procedures are, in most agree- 
ments, supplemented by an arbitration 
provision! If a settlement is not reached 
after all stages of negotiation, the dispute 
may be submitted to arbitration. 

Since grievance procedures are used 
primarily for the settlement of complaints 
by individuals, many clauses in collective 
agreements provide for “step-by-step” nego- 
tiations in the case of a complaint. The 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour recently studied a 
sample of 510 current agreements in Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries. Of that 
number, 418 provide this “step-by-step” 
type of procedure, involving a series of 
discussions between management and union 
officials at various levels.2 Most of the 
remainder contain clauses of a_ broad, 
general nature. Only 14 have no grievance 
procedure at all. 

While grievances are: generally referred 
to arbitration if negotiations fail, 53 of the 
agreements which have a grievance pro- 
vision do not contain an arbitration clause. 
On the other hand, half of the 14 con- 
tracts which have no grievance procedure 
do have an arbitration provision. 

Labour agreements containing a general 
grievance procedure prevail mainly where 
the nature of the industry or the scope 
of the collective agreements make an 
elaborate arrangement unnecessary. Such 
a provision is found in many master con- 
tracts, each applying to a number of small 
shops in an urban area‘and their employees, 
for example, the agreements covering 
various clothing manufacturing establish- 
ments and their employees, or those of 
a craft group in various printing and 


1An analysis of arbitration provisions in 
415 agreements of the Canadian manufac- 
turing industry will be found in the March 
issue of the Lasour GazettE, pp. 289 to 291. 

2The agreements included in this survey 
were chosen from each industry with refer- 
ence to union organizations, to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the industry as a 
whole and to the size of the various estab- 
lishments. 


Type of Grievance Procedure 
Step-by-step procedure ..................- 
General (provisionie Shes... Sal 
UNO provision Maes eRe eee 
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publishing firms. It is customary in such 
circumstances for the union official, such 
as the business agent, to handle complaints 
in the shop, dealing directly with the 
manager. These general grievance clauses 
have been omitted from the following 
analysis which, as a result, deals with 
those 418 detailed procedures found in the 
more than 500 manufacturing agreements 
examined. 


Definition of Grievances.—In most of 
the manufacturing contracts studied, defini- 
tions of grievances are not included. 
Nevertheless, about two-fifths of the 
grievance clauses limit the use of the 
procedures to issues involving the inter- 
pretation, application, or violation of 
contract terms. A few others define a 
grievance broadly to include any con- 
troversy arising in the day-to-day working 
relations between the employer and the 
employees. In 19 contracts covering about 
17,000 workers, it is provided that the 
company may present grievances; 37 agree- 
ments affecting 26,000 workers refer to 
grievances arising directly between the 
union and the company over the alleged 
violations of contract terms. 


Steps in Procedure.—In the 418 provi- 
sions examined which provide for a series 
of discussions, each commonly called a 
“step” in the grievance procedure, some 
had as many as six steps. Three- and four- 
step procedures, however, are the most 
common, being included in nearly three- 
quarters of the 418 agreements. Where 
found, the five- and six-step procedures are 
most frequently in agreements for large 
bargaining units of employees, although no 
close relationship is evident between the 
size of the bargaining unit and the number 
of steps. Other factors, such as the organ- 
izational structure of the firm as well as 
union and management policies for dele- 
gating authority, appear to play a more 
important part in determining the number 
of steps. 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Number Go Number % 
418 82 277,300 89 

78 15 31,100 10 

14 2 3,200 1 

510 100 311,600 100 


First Step 

The employee having a grievance, his 
steward and his immediate supervisor gen- 
erally take part in discussions at the first 
step. In only 10 per cent of the 418 
procedures is the foreman not consulted, 
and in only 15 per cent is the participation 
of stewards not provided for either on an 
optional or an obligatory basis. Implicit 
in this arrangement is the assumption that 
this group should first have the oppor- 
tunity to settle their differences because 
of their intimate knowledge of the 
circumstances. 


Intermediate Steps 


In a small number of procedures the 
only additional step, failing settlement at 
the initial discussions, involves considera- 
tion by senior company officials and union 
representatives. But more frequently from 
one to four possible intermediate steps are 
set forth. Union stewards, or comparable 
employee representatives, normally act on 
behalf of the employees, although, where 
there are a number of intermediate steps, 
the shop or grievance committee may act 
in the latter stages. Seventy-five per cent 
of manufacturing contracts examined pro- 
vide for such a committee, generally made 
up of a number of stewards. 

The management representatives who 
may participate at these stages depend 
mainly on the organization of individual 
plants, although departmental supervisors, 
superintendents, personnel officers, and 
others of corresponding rank customarily 
take part if the need arises. 


Final Step 


Where a grievance committee functions, 
it normally acts for employees at the final 
negotiation stage. Otherwise, a chief 
steward is often the employee representa- 
tive. About 65 per cent of the agreements 
provide for assistance by a full-time officer 
of the national or international union. 


Initiation of Employee Grievances 


ttl OVC MOMIVM EAA, (aati cke olstavicks Reread a aertecs 
Union representative only................. 
Employee and/or union representative*.. . 
Plant grievance committee................ 
AO UESCATOC OMeenm EM es Tk eee cules). uoctela ies’ « 


The company is almost always repre- 
sented by an executive officer or officers. 
Under agreements covering multi-plant 
bargaining units, negotiations at the final 
stage may be carried on between the head 
office executives of the company and 
national officers of the union, even though 
the grievance may have arisen at a branch 
plant. 

In contrast, a joint union-management 
committee made up of equal representa- 
tives from each is responsible for dealing 
with grievances at the final stage in 44 of 
the contracts. These committees may be 
instructed in the agreement to meet at 
specified times, for example, once a month, 
to consider all complaints which have not 
previously been adjusted. 

Initiation of Grievances.—There is a 
variety of ways in which grievances may 
be initiated. Some employers feel that an 
employee should at the first step person- 
ally try to settle a complaint with his 
foreman. On the other hand; unions some- 
times insist that the union representative 
should deal with the foreman at the first 
step. Consequently, it is a practice im some 
plants for the employee himself to discuss 
a complaint with his foreman, while in 
others this role is left to the employee 
representative. But most frequently the 
employee has the option of acting inde- 
pendently or with his steward. 

Most of the agreements refer to the 
desirability of imitiating and _ settling 
grievances promptly. About - one-quarter 
require that a grievance must be initiated 
at the first stage of the procedure within 
a given time after the event giving rise to 
the complaint. The time allowed varies 
from contract to contract but is usually 
less than 10 days. In grievances accorded 
special consideration, as in the case of 
discharges which are contested, the time 
limit is as short as 48 hours. 


in 418 Manufacturing Contracts 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Number % Number Jo 

78 18.5 55,600 20.0 

vhs 17.0 20,900 (ep 
238 57.0 184,100 66.5 
28 6.5 15,800 ims: 

3 1.0 900 O05 

418 100.0 277,300 100.0 


*Most of these agreements state that the employee shall present a grievance with or 
without the assistance of his steward. Others state that a grievance shall be presented by 


the employee and his steward together. 
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Grievances are commonly reduced to 
writing, although informal, oral discussions 
appear to be preferred at the first one or 
two steps. Written statements of com- 
piaints and of decisions are more often 
required at subsequent stages. This arises 
from the feeling that written statements 
tend to assure concentration on the vital 
points in dispute as the grievances move 
to higher levels of management and union. 


Grievances Receiving Special Considera- 
tion.—Certain types of grievances are 
accorded immediate attention at higher 
levels of the procedure without having to 
pass through the initial stages. Grievances 
other than those of individual employees 
are usually in this category. Because com- 
plaints of the company or the union are 
likely to concern broad matters over which 
junior officials will not have authority to 
make decisions, 1t is usually provided that 
such grievances may be presented at an 
advanced stage in the grievance procedure. 

Among employee grievances, those alleg- 
ing improper discharge often receive special 
attention. Shortened procedures for dis- 
charge complaints are provided in 154 
agreements covering about 117,000 workers. 
Promptness in dealing with discharge com- 
plaints is considered essential as is indi- 
cated by the requirement in the large 
majority of these clauses that the grievance 
be submitted within a relatively short time 
limit, usually three days or less. In addi- 
tion, it is generally a requirement that 
grievances of this type be presented in 
writing. Most of these discharge clauses 
also specify that, if in grievance delibera- 
tions a dismissal is found to have been 
unjustified, the employee is to be rein- 
stated in his former position with pay 
back-dated to the time of discharge. 


Time Limits in Steps of Procedure.— 
Few agreements set time limits throughout 
the entire process for the rendering of 
decisions or, if necessary, for the referral 
of complaints to the next step. But about 
70 per cent of the procedures state that 
management must render its decision within 
a given time in at least a number of the 
steps, and 30 per cent also provide limits 
on the time for appeal to the next step 
in all or some of the stages. 


Grievance Handling During Working 
Hours.—Grievance settlement activities are, 
as a rule, carried on during working hours. 
Most agreements state, however, that the 
steward or committee man taking time off 
from his regular job for grievance meet- 
ings must obtain permission from his 
supervisor and report to him on re-com- 
mencing work. 

Approximately one-quarter of the griey- 
ance clauses provide that employees will 
be paid at their regular rate of pay for 
time spent in grievance activity. In most 
of these, however, some limitation is 
placed either on the amount of time or 
pay which will be allowed for this purpose. 
The most frequent limiting clause is 
general and states that hours devoted to 
grievance handling must be kept to a 
“reasonable time”. Others restrict the 
number of hours which may be spent on 
grievance work to specified periods during 
the day, a few restrict pay compensation 
to certain of the steps, and a small 
number provide for pay only for meetings 
called by management. 

While 75 per cent of the 418 step-by- 
step procedures have no specific provision 
respecting pay for working time spent on 
grievance negotiations, it is clear in most 
that grievances are to be adjusted during 
working hours, which would seem to imply 
no loss of pay for the steward. 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved ahd through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. Agreements made obligatory under 
the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
are summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 
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Logging 

Logging—Southern Interior (Cranbrook 
Area and Kamloops and Kelowna 
Area) and Northern Interior Districts, 
B.C—Certain Logging Firms and 
Lumber and Other Wood Products 
Manufacturers and International Wood- 
workers of America. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


The agreements are similar to the ones 
previously in effect (L.G., July, 1951, pp. 971 
and 972) with the following changes and 
additions:— 

Vacations with pay: all agreements now 
provide that all employees with 5 or more 
years of continuous service (1,250 working 
days) will receive one week, or pay in lieu 
thereof, in addition to the period provided 
under the provincial Annual Holiday Act. 
Previously only the agreements in the 
Northern Interior District contained this 
provision. 

The rate for board and lodging has been 
increased by 15 cents per day and is. now 
$2.15. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 20 
cents for employees receiving the common 
labour rate or more and for watchmen, and 
by 18 per cent or 154 cents (whichever is 
greater) for those receiving less than the 
rate established for common labour. The 
basic rate for common labour is now $1.30. 

Escalator clause: an escalator clause has 
been added to the agreements. It provides 
a cost-of-living bonus, effective March 1, 
1952, based on the September 1, 1951, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index figure: for each 1-3 points rise in the 
index employees will be paid a bonus of one 
cent per hour. If the index drops the bonus 
will be adjusted downward in accordance 
with the above formula provided, however, 
that a drop in the index below the September 
1, 1951, figure will not affect the basic wage 
rates. 

An off-shift differential has also been 
added: a premium rate of 44 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on the second and 
third shifts. 


Mining 


Metal Mining—Noranda, P.Q—N oranda 
Mines Limited and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 4278. 


Agreement is to be in effect from January 
28, 1952, to January 27, 1953. The parties 
will be governed by the Labour Relations 
Act of the Province of Quebec as regards 
negotiations for a renewal of the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, except 
that for employees on rotating shifts the 
work week will average 6 days over each 
3 weeks’ period; underground—hoisting and 
lowering schedules will be arranged to pro- 
vide approximately 8 hours from collar to 
collar per shift but variations, not exceeding 
15 minutes, which do not occur consistently 
are to be disregarded, while any delay, 
greater than 15 minutes, in _ hoisting 
employees from underground which is due to 
necessary repair work or safety considera- 
tions or to causes beyond the company’s 
control will be paid for at straight time, 
but such time shall not be considered to be 
time worked. Underground employees will 
be allowed a 30-minute lunch period on 
company time. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in one day 
or 48 hours in one work week, except when 
such excess is due to a change of shift; 
double time for work on 5 specified paid 
holidays. 
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Vacations with pay: for employees with 
less than 5 years of plant seniority as 
provided by provincial legislation; employees 
with 5 or more years of plant seniority will 
be entitled to twice,.and those with 20 or 
more years of plant seniority of three times, 
the vacation with pay provided for employees 
with less than 5 years of plant seniority; 
however, such vacations are not to exceed 
2 and 3 weeks, respectively. 

Hourly wage rates effective on December 
31, 1951, shall be increased by 14 per cent 
(to the nearest cent) effective January 28, 
1952, and each employee regularly employed 
on January 30, 1952, will be entitled to 
retroactive payment of 5 per cent net of 
his gross earnings from April 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1951, inclusive, and 14 per 
cent of such earnings from January 1, 1952, 
to January 27, 1952, inclusive. 


Seniority: there shall be two types of 
seniority, plant and departmental. Qualifica- 
tions of the employees concerned being equal, 
plant seniority, shall apply in cases of reduc- 
tion in force (except temporary lay-offs) and 
in re-hiring within a period of 6 months from 
the date of the lay-off, and departmental 
seniority in cases of promotions. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Mining—Copper Mountain, B.C— 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
and Power Company Limited and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 649. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
5, 1951, to November 4, 1952, or for the 
period during which a majority of employees 
are members of the union in good standing, 
whichever period may be the shorter. The 
parties agree to meet before November 4, 
1952, to discuss its renewal; the obligation 
of the company to do this is contingent upon 
a majority of the employees being members 
of the union at that time. 


Check-off: the company shall deduct from 
the pay of each employee, as a condition 
of his continued employment, a_ specified 
amount and remit same to the union. Hach 
employee from whose pay such amount is 
deducted shall have the right to vote as if 
a member of the union in good standing at 
any election of local officers of the union. 
Union dues and assessments in excess of the 
specified amount will be deducted by the 
company from the pay of employees who so 
authorize; such authorization may be revoked 
at any time. 


Hours: an average working week of 42 
hours for all employees working on a con- 
tinuous work cycle; where such continuous 
work cycle is not necessary or advisable, 
the working hours will be alternately 40 
and 48 hours per week, with overtime rates 
payable for work over 44 hours in a week. 
For all underground employees within the 
jurisdiction of the agreement 8 hours from 
shifter’s office to shifter’s office shall con- 
stitute a shift. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 44 hours in any 
continuous period of 7 days and for work 
on the regular day off; triple time (pre- 
viously double time) for work on 8 paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service (not less than 225 days of 
work) and an additional day for each 
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additional year of continuous service up to 
a maximum of 18 (previously 12) days. The 
starting date for this computation shall be 
Tune 1, 1942. 

Daily wage rates for certain classes: 
underground—shaftmen $13.45, hoistmen 
$13.04; carpenter (rough), car repairman 
$12.76; miners, chutemen, timbermen $12.66; 
motormen, mucking machine operators, pipe- 
men, powdermen, trackmen $12.24; brake- 
men, muckers, nippers, samplers, helpers 
$11.44. Surface—blacksmiths, moulders, 
furnacemen $13.56; plumbers $13.04 and 
$13.56; truck drivers $11.96 and $13.60; 
electricians, machinists $11.44 to $13.56; 
engineers, 3rd and 4th class (firemen) $12.24 
and $12.98; welders, carpenters $12.76 and 
$13.56; cat drivers $12.24 to $14.12; ball 
mill operators, cranemen $12.24; tradesmen 
improvers $11.96; oilers, filtermen, reagent 
and ball man $11.44; feedermen, helpers, 
labourers $11.16. 

A contract committee of three members 
of the union ghall be set up to concern 
itself exclusively with problems of contract- 
ing and price setting for underground con- 
tracts. The company will notify the union 
and present proposed contracts to the 
committee for ratification. The committee 
shall pass on all contracts within 3 days 
of submission. Members of the committee 
will be paid for time required for such work 
up to 50 hours per month. 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 4 cents 
per hour will be paid for all regular work 
performed on the afternoon shift and of 8 
cents per hour for work performed on the 
night shift and where 4 hours are worked 
on the afternoon shift and 4 hours on the 
night shift. 


Welfare plan: the company will pay one- 
half of the cost of the Granby Medical Plan 
up to a maximum of $1.50 per month for 
married men and 75 cents for single men. 
The company will undertake the payment of 
all costs of the present Group Life Insur- 
ance policy. The present coverage of $1,000 
and $500 will be increased to $1,500 and 
$750, respectively. 

Seniority: all other things being equal, 
length of continuous service with the com- 
pany shall be the determining factor in lay- 
offs and re-employment after lay-offs. In 
regard to promotion, length of service in the 
department concerned and in the job classi- 
fication in which the employee has been 
carried on the payroll shall be the deter- 
mining factor, provided the employee has the 
required skill, ability, dependability and 
training. 

Provision is made for a Safety Promotion 
Committee of employees, for the maintenance 
of the Labour-Management Committee at 
Copper Mountain and the setting up of a 
similar committee at the Allenby District 
and for grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 

Wood Products—Southern 
Northern Interior Districts, B.C.— 
Certain Lumber and Other Wood 
Products Manufacturers and Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America. 


Interior and 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also:to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 
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Printing and Publishing—Montreal, P.Q., 


Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton and 
London, Ont—The Canadian Intho- 
graphers Association Inc. and the 


Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, Locals 27, 40, 12, 42 and 47, 
respectively. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice during 
the month of October. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 823) with the following 
changes and additions:— 

Wage rates are increased, retroactive to 
the first complete weekly payroll period 
after December 10, 1951, by approximately 
10-82 per cent of the 1951 basic rates. 


Escalator clause: the following provision 
has been added: “Should there be a rise 
in the official cost-of-living index beyond the 
base as of date of signing of the contract 
or a subsequent fall to this said base, below 
which no reduction can be made, then there 
shall be a general wage adjustment on the 
basis of one (1) cent per hour for every 
one (1) point increase or decrease, such 
adjustment to be made quarterly on full 
points only and added to or subtracted from 
the wage scale.” 

Welfare plan: the additional benefits under 
the medical Expense Reimbursement Plan 
shall, effective as from January 1, 1952, 
be provided by the employers both for 
employees and for their dependents (pre- 
a they were provided for employees 
only). 


Aluminum—Arvida, P.Q—The Aluminum 
Company of Canada Limited and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés de 
L’Aluminium D’Arvida, Inc. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 9, 
1951, to Novemer 15, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: the company was to institute a 
42-hour week by December 31, 1951. Until 
the establishment of such 42-hour week the 
hours of work were to be: for day workers 
—8 per day, Monday through Saturday, a 
48-hour week; for shift workers—8 per 
shift, 6 days a week, with an average of 
at least one rest day per calendar week. 
Shift workers will be allowed time off for 
meals (not over 30 minutes) during the 
middle of the shift. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or in excess of the standard work week 
(48 or 42 hours, as the case may be) and 
for work on Sundays or the alternative days 
off. Until the establishment of the 42-hour 
week, time and one-quarter was to be paid 
for time worked between 42 and 48 hours 
per week. Any employee required to work 
2 or more hours overtime will be given a 
free lunch by the company. 


Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays 
will be observed by day workers; shift 
workers, owing to the nature of continuous 
operations, cannot be allowed any statutory 
holidays. The agreement provides for 4 
specified paid holidays during 1951 and for 
6 paid holidays during 1952 (previous agree- 
ment provided for 2 paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year (1,650 hours) of continuous service, 2 


weeks after 3 (previously 5) years’ con- 
tinuous service, provided an employee has 
worked at least 1,650 (previously 1,800) 
hours, exclusive of overtime, since he last 
qualified for a vacation. Employees with 
less than one year’s service or who have 
worked less than 1,650 hours during the last 
vacation year will be granted one-half day 
for each full calendar month of continuous 
employment. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective until the institution of the 42-hour 
week: for day workers (shift workers 
receive 2 cents per hour more in each class) 
—apprentices 90 cents to $1.25, analysts 
$1.21 to $1.37, armature winders $1.34 to 
$1.49, blacksmiths $1.28 to $1.50, millwrights 
$1.30 to $1.50, brakemen $1.30 to $1.44, fitter 
$1.30 to $1.49, cranemen $1.20 to $1.27; 
moulders, core makers $1.26 to $1.47; pipe- 
fitters, plumbers $1.28 to $1.46; electricians 
$1.31 to $1.53, furnacemen $1.20 to $1.41, 
groundmen $1.17 to $1.24, linemen $1.33 to 
$1.48, instrument mechanics $1.32 to $1.56, 
machinists $1.30 to $1.54, mechanics $1.27 to 
$1.49, tinsmiths $1.28 to $1.49, truck drivers 
$1.13 to $1.82, welders $1.29 to $1.51, 
labourers $1.13. Wage rates will be 
reviewed once each year and adjustments 
within the ranges will be made having 
regard to the skill and capacity of the 
individual employee. With the _ establish- 
ment of the 42-hour week the above rates 
were to be increased by 9 per cent, adjusted 
to the nearest cent. 


Escalator clause: the company shall pay to 
all eligible employees a cost-of-living bonus 
of 40 cents per point per week for each 
point increase in the DBS cost-of-living 
index above 182 (index figure for May, 
1951). The bonus is to be adjusted upward 
or downward as of the effective date of the 
agreement and at 3-months intervals there- 
after, but there is to be no decrease if 
the index falls below 182. 


Seniority: skill, competence and efficiency, 
as determined by the company, shall govern 


in cases of promotions, demotions, transfers, - 


suspensions, lay-offs, dismissals and rehiring. 
When two or more candidate satisfy the 
normal requirements of the job, the employee 
with the longest continuous service will be 
given preference. The company shall also 
take into account the employee’s continuous 
service in the department concerned, his 
family status and place of regional residence. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Aluminum Products—Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q—Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés de L’Aluminium de Shawi- 
nigan Falls, Inc. 


Agreement, which was made_ following 
strike, to be in effect from April 15, 1951, 
to April 14, 1953, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day or shift; the normal 
work week shall be an average of not less 
than 42, and not more than 43, hours 
(previous agreement provided for 48 hours 
per week). Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the scheduled hours per 
week; double time for work on 6 (pre- 
viously 3) specified paid holidays. There 
will be an additional 3 days observed as 
statutory holidays. Shift workers will be 
allowed a 30-minute lunch period. 


‘machinist, 


Vacations with pay: 7 days after one year’s 
continuous service, 14 days after 3 (pre- 
viously 5) years’ continuous service, pro- 
vided an employee has worked at least 1,650 
hours during his vacation entitlement period. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
and those who have not worked a minimum 
of 1,650 hours during the preceding year 
shall be entitled to one-half day for each full 
calendar month of continuous employment, 
provided they have worked on the average 
1374 hours per month. The company retains 
the right to withhold one-half of the allow- 
ance for vacation from any worker who has 
lost more than 96 hours from work, without 
reasonable excuse, during the 12 months 
preceding the vacation period. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Fabricating division—cable department 
$1.18 to $1.48; cable accessories department 
—tier, finisher $1.20 to $1.28; etcher and 
tier, drill press operator $1.23 to $1.32; 
power press operator, milling machine oper- 
ator, boring lathe and drill $1.26 to $1.36, 
armour rod lathe operator, cable accessories 
storeman $1.29 to $1.40; warehouse—$1.20 to 
$1.40; wire and rod department—rewinder, 
furnace charger, hand straightener $1.20 to 
$1.28; machine helper $1.23 to $1.32; rectan- 
gular straightener, nail maker, $1.29 to 
$1.40; rivet maker, flat mill operator, heat 
treater $1.31 to $1.44; wire drawer $1.34 
to $1.48; drawing die maker $1.40 to $1.56. 
Reduction division—casting and shipping 
$1.20 to $1.44; paste plant $1.20 to $1.40; 
potroom service—stud cleaner $1.20 to $1.28, 
tool repairman $1.23 to $1.32; flexible 
changer, channel and stud straightener $1.26 
to $1.36; service cranemen, pot repairman 
$1.29 to $1.40;potrooms—stud inserter, stud 
puller, rod raiser, channel mounter $1.26 to 
$1.36; crustbreaker operator, siphoner, crane- 
man $1.29 to $1.40; trimmer $1.31 to $1.44. 
Mechanical and electrical division: mech- 
anical department—labourer $1.18 to $1.25, 
reel painters, fan cleaners $1.23 to $1.32; 
greasers $1.26 to $1.36; boiler operator, 
tractor operator $1.29 to $1.40; saw filer 
$1.34 to $1.48, rigger $1.40 to $1.56; trades 
(rates for tradesmen, improvers and appren- 
tices, respectively)—painter $1.34 to $1.48, 
$1.18 to $1.31, $1.14 to $1.34; bricklayer 
$1.37 to $1.52. $1.18 to $1.34, $1.17 to $1.37; 
blacksmith $1.42 to $1.60, $1.18 to $1.39, 
$1.22 to $1.42; carpenter, pipefitter, welder, 
armature winder, meterman $1.45 to $1.64, 
$1.20 to $1.42, $1.25 to $1.45; millwright, 
electrician, rectifier electrician 
$1.48 to $1.68, $1.23 to $1.45, $1.28 to 
$1.48. Although the wage schedule provides 
minimum rates at $1.18 per hour, actually 
the minimum hiring rate shall not be less 
than $1.19. Workers while holding rank of 
gang leader will receive 5 cents per hour 
extra if supervising 5 workers or less, 73 
cents per hour if supervising 6 to 11 workers 
and 10 cents per hour of supervising 12 or 
more workers. The parties may establish 
special wage rates for handicapped persons. 


Escalator clause: effective October 5, 1951, 
employees will be paid a_ cost-of-living 


_ allowance based on the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics’ cost-of-living index: for each 1-1 
points increase in the index over 182-0 
points employees will receive an allowance 
of one cent per hour. Adjustments will be 
made quarterly, upwards or downwards, pro- 
vided that no adjustment will be made if 
the index falls below 182-0 points. 


Off-shift differential: employees will receive 
a premium of 5 cents per hour for work 
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on the afternoon and night shifts (pre- 
viously they were paid a premium of 2 
cents per hour for the. afternoon shift and 
5 cents per hour for the night shift). 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Clocks—Peterborough, Ont —W estern Clock 
Company Limited and the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, Local 570. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to December 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Once during the term of the agreement, but 
not before June 1, 1952, the question of 
wages may be reopened by either party on 30 
days’ notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 84 per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 424-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 84 hours 
in any one day or 424 hours in any one 
work week, whichever is greater; double 
time for work on Sundays (except that 
employees whose. regularly scheduled work 
week includes Sunday work shall be paid 
time and one-half for such work) and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: the company will continue 
to allow employees on assembly and finishing 
lines two 10-minute rest periods a day. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 5 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 20 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks or, if the 
company finds this impracticable, 2 weeks 
and pay in lieu of the 3rd week. 


Wages: effective November 19, 1951, 
employees are granted a general wage 
increase of 12 cents per hour. However, 


this increase shall not become a part of 
the basic hourly wage for the determination 
of piece-work and incentive payment. 

Escalator clause: employees will be 
granted a cost-of-living allowance based on 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of- 
living index: for each 1:3 points rise above 
190-4 they will receive an additional one 
cent per hour. Adjustments will be made 
quarterly, upwards or downwards, but they 
wal et affect wages if the index falls below 

Seniority: the principle of plant-wide 
seniority will be applied to lay-offs within 
a department. Recalls will be made in the 
reverse order of lay-offs, provided the 
employee concerned is qualified to do the 
job. The union shall have the right to 
designate not over 20 employees who shall 
have preferential seniority during their con- 
tinuance in office, as follows: union executive 
officers shall head the plant-wide seniority 
roster, while departmental stewards or 
committee men shall head their departmental 
seniority roster. The company shall have the 
right to exempt not over 20 employees, who 
are of special value to the company, from 
the seniority provisions. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Shipbuilding—Halifar and Dartmouth, 
N.S—Halifax Shipyards Limited and 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada, Locals 
1 and 138. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1951, to November 1, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Employees 
on night shift shall work 11 hours per night 
for which the night time rate of time and 
one-eighth will be paid for the first 9 hours 
and the overtime rate of time and one-half 
for the last 2 hours; this does not include 
firemen, compressor operators and others on 
a 24-hour continuous employment basis. 
Overtime: time and one-half for any work 
in excess of 15 minutes other than during 
regular working hours; double time for all 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holidays, 
4 of which are paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with 12 
months’ service within a period of 2 years 
shall be entitled to one-half day for each 
25 days worked, to be taken during the 
succeeding vacation year. Vacation pay will 
be calculated at the employees’ hourly rate 
at the time the vacation is granted for the 
standard working week of 44 hours, or part 
thereof. After an employee has accumulated 
5 years’ service within a period of 10 years 
the award of vacation credits shall be 
doubled in the subsequent years. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: hammersmith, heavy forger $1.54; 
blacksmith, anglesmith, plater, shipfitter, 
boilermaker, flanging press operator, flanger, 
riveter, chipper and caulker, sheet metal 
worker, shipwright, carpenter, wood caulker, 
ship rigger, machinist, electrician, pipefitter, 
plumber, painter, saw filer $1.44; lay-out 
man, layer-out (boiler shop) $1.49 to $1.59; 
boiler or tank cleaner, boiler scaler, bolter- 
up, reamer, countersinker $1.24; slinger, 
hooker-on, signalmen, locomotive brakeman, 
assembler, erector plate hanger $1.19 to 
$1.29; rivet tester $1.49; coppersmith, 
patternmaker, tool maker $1.44 to $1.64; 
crane operator $1.34 to $1.54; garage 
mechanic, garage man, portable welders and 
compressors $1.39; fireman, boilerman, oiler, 
greaser $1.19; labourer $1.09, female and 
juvenile $1.08; indentured apprentices in 
certain skilled trades, starting rate 90 cents, 
after 1,000 hours 96 cents, with an addi- 
tional increase of 6 cents per hour for each 
additional 1,000 hours till rate of $1.14 after 
4,000 hours is reached and then an additional 
74 cents per hour for each additional 1,000 
hours till $1.44 per hour is reached after 
8,000 hours. A chargehand supervising 15 
or more workers will be paid 10 cents per 
hour over the hourly rate and a leadhand 
supervising 5 to 14 workers 5 cents per hour ~ 
over the hourly rate. Men performing 
exceptionally dirty work recognized in the 
industry as “Dirty Work” shall be paid time 
and one-quarter while so engaged. The above 
wage rates are 27 cents per hour higher than 
the rates provided in the previous agree- 
ment; this includes a 5-cent per hour in- 
crease which became effective November 2, 
1950, and another increase of 10 cents per 
hour which became effective July 5, 1951. 

Shift differential: time and one-eighth will 
be paid to all employees on night shift, 
except where overtime rates are payable. 

Seniority: after 12 months’ service within 
a period of 2 years employees shall be 
entitled to plant and departmental seniority. 
In the case of employees whose basic hourly 
wage rate is over $1.19, ability being equal, 


seniority and attendance shall be the gov- 
erning factors in lay-off, rehiring, promotion 
and demotion; in the case of employees 
whose basic hourly wage rate is $1.19 or 
under, attendance shall be the governing 
factor, ability being equal, for those who 
are not entitled to seniority and straight 
seniority for those who are entitled to 
seniority. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
the safety and health of employees and an 
apprenticeship plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Gas—Toronto, Ont—The Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union, 
Local 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 
1951, to July 7, 1953, and thereafter, subject 
to notice. 

Union security: union shop for new 
employees with maintenance of membership 
for all. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues weekly and one special assess- 
ment during the term of this agreement 
from the wages of all union members and 
to remit same to the union. It also agrees 
to deduct an initiation fee from the wages 
of all new members. 

Hours: with a few exceptions, employees 
are to work a basic 42-hour week. The 
hours of work vary with the different 
departments: in some, employees work 8 
hours per day, 5 days a week for 3 weeks 
and 6 days the 4th week; in others, 83 hours 
4 days a week and 8 hours the 5th day, etc. 
Hours of work may be changed by mutual 
agreement. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
beyond the regularly assigned hours in any 
one day or in any one week, except in the 
ease of employees in the meter reading 
division and the fitting department emer- 
gency crew who will be paid for such extra 
time at their regular rate of pay (these 
employees have elected this overtime arrange- 
ment in exchange for a special sick-pay 
plan). An employee who works on his 
regular day off will, if he requests it, be 
given equivalent time off without pay in lieu 
thereof. Employees called upon to work a 
regular shift on their day or night off on 
less than 48 hours’ notice will receive double 
time for that day or night, unless such 
adjustment of schedule was caused by 
failure of another employee to report for 
work without giving at least 2 hours’ notice 
before his regular starting time, in which 
cease time and one-half will be paid. Except 
for work regularly performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, all work on these 
days will be paid for at time and one-half. 
Employees required to work 3 or more hours 
overtime, continuous with their regular 
working day, will be given a meal allowance. 
Eight specified paid holidays (or alternative 
days) will be granted to employees with 3 
or more months’ service. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 2 
years’ continuous service and 3 weeks after 
20 (previously 25) years’ continuous service. 
One day’s leave with pay will be granted 
to an employee in case of a death in his 
immediate family. 


Sick benefits: after six months’ service, 
an employee who is absent from work on 
account of illness for not less than 3 work 
days shall be paid half his basic pay for 
a period of not more than 8 weeks for any 
one illness, or in each 12 months’ period of 
the term of this agreement. For employees 
with more than 10 years’ continuous service 
this payment will be extended in case of a 
long continuous absence on account of illness 
to a maximum of 13 weeks in each 12 months’ 
period. If an employee receives benefits 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or 
the Post Discharge Re-establishment Order 
of 1941, as amended, benefits will not be 
paid him under the company plan. Hligible 
employees living in the area supplied with 
gas by the company, shall be entitled to 
medical attention by a doctor appointed by 
the company in consultation with the union. 
The special sick pay plan for employees in 
the meter reading division and the fitting 
department emergency crew, referred to 
above, provides 4 weeks at full pay after 
6 months’ service and an additional 4 weeks 
at half basic pay in case of extended illness 
after 5 years’ service. 

Basic hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
fitting department—special fitters $1.61, 
fitters $1.444 to $1.564, helpers $1.054 to 
$1.304; emergency fitters $67.83 and emer- 
gency drivers $65.73 per week. Meter repair 
department—meter repairers and _ testers 
$1.444 to $1.613, helpers $1.054 to $1.303; 
meter preparers and _ painters $1.493. 
Stores department—stockkeepers, appliance 
adjusters and testers, yard man $1.503, pipe 
machine man $1.454, stockkeepers’ helpers 
$1.424: truck drivers $1.474, helpers $1.423. 
Mechanical department—carpenters, painters, 
automobile mechanics $1.544 and $1.694; 
plumber, blacksmith $1.694; welder $1.743, 
tire man $1.644, general utility man $1.50. 
Street department—syphon men $65.94 per 
week. Construction and maintenance depart- 
ment—night repairmen $1.564, gasmen $1.514 
to $1.643, labourers $1.284. Meter reading 
department—meter readers $57.15 to $62.79 
per week. Production departments—$1.423 
to $1.593. Engine and boiler rooms— 
engineers $1.574 to $1.74%, firemen and 
oilers (no certificate) $1.524, trimmers and 
ashmen $1.473. Yard department—$1.284 to 
$1.524. Distribution division maintenance 
men when working on mains suspended 
under bridges will be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. The above basic wage 
rates represent increases of 394 cents per 
hour for first class tradesmen, from 374 to 
394 cents for engineers and 344 cents for 
practically all other classifications, over the 
July 1, 1949, basic rates. (The cost-of- 
living bonus granted under the terms of 
the previous agreement had amounted to 
2534 cents per hour as of December 1, 1951.) 

Escalator clause: wages will be automati- 
cally increased or decreased by one cent per 
hour for each rise or fall of 1-3 points in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index, the adjustments to be measured from 
the December, 1951, index figure of 191-1, 
provided, however, that the above basic rates 
shall not be decreased. If the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, during the term of 
this agreement, changes the method of 
calculating fluctuations in the cost-of-living, 
the parties will negotiate a substitute 
arrangement which will provide for wage 
adjustments equivalent to those set out 
above. 
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Shift differentials: a shift premium of 3 
cents per hour on the afternoon shift and 
5 cents per hour on the night shift will be 
paid to employees when working on rotating 
shifts (this is a new provision). 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Service 


Civic Employees—Verdun, P.Q—The City 
of Verdun and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Municipal Employees, Local 2 
(CCL): 


A supplement to the agreement which 
became effective January 1, 1952 (LG., 
March, 1952, p. 297) amends the first part 
of the provisions regarding 


Paid sick leave as follows: employees 
having less than one year of continuous 
service shall not receive any sickness benefits. 
Employees having one year and up to 3 years 
of continuous service will be paid their full 
wages for the first 2 weeks of absence due 
to sickness; however, if the sickness lasts 
only 3 days or less they will not be paid 
for such time. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of eleven 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers in the counties of 
Argenteuil, Deux-Montagnes, Laval (Jésus 
Island only) and Terrebonne, and the 
amendment of the agreement for metal 
trades at Quebee published in the Official 
Quebec Gazette issue of March 1; the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe in the 
issue of March 8, and the amendment of 
the agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
at St. Johns and Iberville in the issue of 
March 15. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at 
Joliette, for garage and service station 
employees at Montreal, and for the work 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazerte, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazettE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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glove industry in the province were pub- 
lished. February 23; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry and for 
the fine glove industry in the province, and 
for the fur manufacturing industry at 
Quebec were gazetted March 1; requests 


for the amendment of the agreements for 


the uncorrugated paper box industry at 
Quebec, for the ladies’ cloak and _ suit 
industry and the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province, for building trades 
at St. Jér6me, for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal, and a request for a new agree- 
ment for the building trades at Montreal 
were all gazetted March 8. A request for 
a new agreement for the furniture industry 
in the province (arbitral award), and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for freight handlers (longshoremen), 
inland and coastal, at Montreal, and for 
tavern employees at Quebec were gazetted 
March 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Tannery Employees, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated March 6, 
and gazetted March 15, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 208; Aug., 


1951, p. 1107, and previous issues) to 
May 10, 1952. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 


Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735; Nov., 1950, 
p. 1903; June, 1951, p. 827, July, p. 976, and 
previous issues). 

Hours: this amendment provides for the 
setting up of a second shift in the case of 
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contracts for the National Defence, subject 
to regulations under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act of the prov- 
ince. Work on each shift will not exceed 
40 hours per week distributed as follows: 
first shift—between 7 am. and 4 pm.,; 
second shift—between 4 p.m. and midnight. 
Employees engaged on the second shift are 
entitled to regular rates plus 10 per cent. 
Time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of the regular hours of each shift. 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 1, corrects the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; May, 
1951, p. 690, Oct., p. 1376, Dec., p. 1672; 
April, 1952, p. 451, and previous issues). 

Cost-of-living bonus clause is corrected 
in so far as the classifications operators, 
drapers, finishers, apprentices and apprentice 
cutters, etc. are concerned by replacing the 
words “receiving more than 50 cents per 
hour” with the words “receiving 50 cents or 
more per hour”. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Hull and District 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517; Nov., p. 1905; 
Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, June, p. 828; 
Jan., 1952, p. 56, April, p. 452). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I 
only—rate for carpenter-joiner is increased 
from $1.40 to $1.60 per hour, and the rate 
for bricklayer and mason from $1.70 to $1.75 
per hour. 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1108, Nov., p. 1539; Jan., 1952, 
p. 56). Other amendments to this agreement 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
epee of November 10 and December’ 15, 

1 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
of the elevator construction industry in the 
Montreal region are increased by 22 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 15 cents per 
hour for helpers so that the new minimum 
wage rates effective December 1, 1951, are as 
follows: mechanics $1.97 per hour, helpers 
$1.38 per hour. Effective January 1, 1952, 
minimum rates for mechanics in the Hull 
region are increased by 30 cents per hour and 
by 21 cents per hour for helpers, and those 
rates for mechanics in the Quebec region are 
increased by 18 cents per hour and by 13 
cents per hour for helpers so that the new 
minimum rates are as follows: in Hull region 
—mechanics $1.80 per hour, helpers $1.26; 
in Quebec region-—mechanics $1.68 per hour, 
helpers $1.18. 

nother Order in Council, dated March 6, 
and gazetted March 15, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry, shown above, to June 1, 1952. 


Building Trades, St. Johns and Iberville 


An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905; July, 1951, 
p. 977, and previous issues). 

Hours are unchanged at 44 per week for 
tradesmen and 50 per week for labourers. 
However, the distribution of working hours, 
Monday through Friday, subject to mutual 
agreement between a professional employer 
and his employees, may now be arranged to 
provide the 5-day week to all skilled workers 
and labourers (common workers) throughout 
the year. (Previosuly from May 1 to 
October 1 only.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment revises the table of wage rates by 
replacing the classification “asphalt tile 
layer $1” with the terms “floor layer— 
linoleum, rubber, asphalt or equivalent (sheet 
and tile) $1.10” and “floor layer’s helper or 
apprentice 85 cents.” 


Plumbers and Roofers, Three Rivers 


An Order in Council, dated March 6, 
and gazetted March 15, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 488; June, 1950, p. 876; April, 
1951, p. 546). Amendment to be in effect 
from January 3, 1952. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for plumbers, 
steamfitters, refrigeration mechanics, 
sprinkler fitters, welders, tinsmith-roofers 
and asbestos insulation mechanics: rates for 
contractors (personal services) are increased 
from $1.80 to $2 per hour; senior journey- 
men from $1.20 to $1.35; junior journeymen 
from $1 to $1.10; common workers from 80 
cents to 90 cents per hour. Rates for 
apprentices are 10 cents per hour higher 
from 50 cents per hour in first year to 85 
cents per hour in fourth year. 


Trade 
Retail Food Stores, Quebec District 

An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 8, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1680; Sept., 
ee p. 1253, and previous issues) to May 31, 
1 3 


Service 
Hospital and Charitable Institution 
Employees, Quebec District 

An Order in Council, dated February 27, 
and gazetted March 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1949, p. 1248; March, 1951, p. 359, and 
previous issues). Agreement, as amended, to 
be in effect until December 1, 1952, and 


thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction: zone I is now 


extended to include the cities of Lévis and 
Three Rivers which were formerly included 
in zone II; zone II now comprises the cities 
of Chicoutimi, Shawinigan Falls, Thetford 
Mines, the towns of Lauzon and Nicolet and 
the village municipality of Thetford South; 
zone III remains unchanged. 


Hours: 54-hour week (average over 3 
weeks) for orderlies or patient attendants, 
stationary enginemen, firemen, motor-vehicle 
drivers and helpers, and watchmen; 54 hours 
per week for skilled workers in the steam 
generating plant; 54-hour standard work 
week for employees on rotating 8-hour shifts, 
excepting enginemen and firemen. 
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Overtime: time and one-half or a paid 
day off equal to one and one-half times 
employees’ hours of overtime, day off to 
be given in the 4 weeks following that during 
which overtime has taken place. (The above 
overtime provisions are unchanged from 
those formerly in effect.) However, certain 
provisions which formerly permitted the 
working of some classes of employees up to 
a limited maximum number of hours, over 
and above the standard work week at regular 
rates, are deleted. These employees are 
now entitled to overtime rates for all work 
performed in excess of standard working 
hours. Overtime rates equal to one and one- 
half times their regular hourly rates are 
shown for those enginemen and firemen on 
an hourly basis. 

Specified holidays: employees whose ser- 
_ vices are normally required on Sundays and 
holidays, including St.-Jean Baptiste Day 
and Labour Day, excepting enginemen, fire- 
men and skilled employees of the steam 
generating plant, are now entitled to one 
complete day off or 2 half-days, as per agree- 
ment between employer and employee, in the 
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4 weeks following any of these holidays. 
(Previously only one-half day off was pro- 
vided for.) 

Minimum weekly wage rates for regular 
employees (male) and_ for construction 
tradesmen are increased by $6 per week in 
all 3 zones. Rates for nurses are $4 per 
week higher in all 3 zones. Minimum rates 
for regular female employees represent in- 
creases ranging from $3 to $5 per week in 
the 3 zones. Minimum hourly rates for 
enginemen and firemen are 12 cents per hour 
higher. New rates for nurses are added as 
follows: after 2 years $40 per week and 
after 3 years $42 per week in all 3 zones. 
The following new classification is added to 
the table of rates for regular female 
employees—infant welfare graduate from $22 
per week during first 6 months in all 3 
zones to $25 per week after one year in 
the 3 zones. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing industrial juris- 
diction as applicable to one classification, 
rates for permanent employees of the 
construction trades and occasional employees, 
and rates for board and lodging. 


Future Victoria Days 
Will Fall on Monday 


Beginning next year, Victoria Day— 
May 24—will be celebrated on a Monday 
each year as a result of passage of a bill 
in the House of Commons at the end of 
April. The bill was sponsored by J. L. 
MacDougall, Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment for Vancouver-Burrard. 

According to the legislation, the holiday 
will be celebrated on the Monday imme- 
diately preceding May 25. 


“Hospitals Not Justified 
In Paying Low Weges’’ 


To accept the idea of reduced wages for 
the employees of a public hospital because 
of the institution’s inability to pay would 
be to impose on those employees a large 
share of the cost of hospitalization, the 
chairman of an arbitration board recently 
declared. He was Raymond Beaudet, QC, 
chairman of the arbitration board in a 
dispute between the Hotel Dieu hospital, 
Sherbrooke, Que., and the Nurses Alliance 
of that city. 


In his report, Mr. Beaudet quoted from 
the repert of the arbitration board in a 
dispute at the Notre Dame and Pasteur 
hospital, Montreal, which stated :— 


Hospitalization belongs to society as a 
whole and it is to the more fortunate 
classes that one must turn to finance this 
work. Our population has always been 
generous and the Board is convinced that 
hospitals will always find the necessary 
budget resources to fulfil the needs of 
social work. 
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The majority report of the board—the 
employer representative disagreed—there- 
fore did not concede that the difficulties 
faced by a recently-established hospital 
such as Hotel Dieu and the favourable 
working conditions provided should justify 
lower wages than in similar institutions. 


N.Z. Firms Offer Unusual 
Inducements to Workers 


The labour shortage in New Zealand is 
now so desperate that employers are 
turning to more and more attractive 
inducements to obtain workers. In many 
industries, the wages being paid are 
already much higher than the rate fixed 
by agreements. 

As other employers also offer high pay, 
this factor alone is not sufficient to attract 
workers. 

Free permanent waves have become a 
common inducement in factories employing 
skilled women workers. Some establish- 
ments in remote locations provide free 
taxis to and from work. One company 
employs a full-time barber to cut workers’ 
hair during working hours. 

A recent development is the payment of 
bonuses to employees who recruit new 
workers. One firm pays $15 to an employee 
who brings a recruit who stays three 
months. A clothing factory gives a free 
outfit to each staff member who introduces 
a new worker. 

Despite such inducements, New Zealand 
employers are finding it difficult to fill all 
vacancies on their staffs. The growing 
immigration program, too, has had little 
suecess in reducing the labour shortage. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


N.B. and Ont. courts find that Labour Relations Boards have exceeded 


jurisdiction. 


Action for holiday pay under Que. Collective Agreement 


Act, action for wages under Sask. Wages Recovery Act are dismissed 


The New Brunswick Appeal Court quashed a certification order of the 
provincial Labour Relations Board, holding that the Board failed to inquire 
into the qualifications of the applicant union and did not follow the proper 


procedure. 


The judgment quashing certification of the Toronto Newspaper Guild by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board was confirmed in the Ontario Court of 


Appeal. 


In the Quebec Superior Court, a parity committee failed to win holiday 
pay for garage employees whose employer had granted them the required 
holiday with pay although not during the period prescribed by a decree under 


the Collective Agreement Act. 


A Saskatchewan District Court held that where there is a weekly contract 
an employee who leaves without notice in the middle of the week may not 
recover wages for days worked since his last payday. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
Appeal Division . . . 


« . . quashes order of provincial Labour Relations 
Board certifying local of fish handlers’ union. 


On a writ of certiorari requested by 
Gorton-Pew (New Brunswick) Limited, the 
New Brunswick Supreme Court, Appeal 
Division, quashed the order of the pro- 
vincial Labour Relations Board certifying 
Local 4 of the Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union as bargaining agent for employees 
of the company except office staff and 
foremen. The order was quashed on the 
grounds that the Board had not followed 
the proper procedure and had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 

The application for certification was filed 
with the Board on June 26, 1951. At that 
time a collective agreement, dated April 1, 
1951, was in effect between the company 
and the Gorton-Pew (New Brunswick) 
Limited Employees’ Organization, which 
had been the certified bargaining agent for 
the hourly-rated employees of the company 
since May 3, 1949. The Board’s letter 
notifying the company of the application 
was received on July 38. The next day 
the employer wrote to the Board stating 
his intention of intervening to contest the 
application. On July 6 the employer was 
notified by the Board that a meeting to 
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hear his intervention would be held on 
July 9. At this hearing representatives of 
the company, the applicant union, and the 
Employees’ Organization presented their 
arguments. The minutes of the Board 
record that “after carefully considering the 
matter from the several points of view the 
Board directed that consent be given to 
the applicant to make the application”. 
[Section 7 (4) of the Labour Relations Act, 
1949, provides that where a collective agree- 
ment is in force an application may not 
be made before the expiry of ten months 
of the term of the agreement except with 
the consent of the Board.] 

Mr. Justice Harrison, giving reasons for 
decision, maintained that the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction in consenting to 
the application. His first reason for this 
view was that the company was not 
allowed the time to which it was entitled 
by law in which to make its reply to the 
application. The company notified the 


Board on July 4 that it intended to con- — 


test the application. By Regulation 10 (4) 
of the Board, the party intervening must, 
within 14 days of receiving notice of the 
application, give to the Board a written 
reply to the application, verified by 
affidavit or sworn declaration. The com- 
pany was not given the 14 days in which 
to prepare its reply, since the meeting was 
called for July 9, only six days after the 
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employer received notice of the union’s 
application. Mr. Carroll, the vice-president 
of the company, swore in an affidavit that 
he attempted to contact the company’s 
solicitor but was unable to do so until 
August 1. His Lordship considered that 
the Board had acted improperly in holding 
the hearing when it did, and that the fact 
that Mr. Carroll had not asked for a 
postponement did not bar the company’s 
objection to this procedure. 

Mr. Justice Harrison’s chief ground for 
finding that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in consenting to the application 
was that it failed to inquire into the 
qualifications of the applicant union. His 
Lordship referred to the sections of the 
Labour Relations Act that state when a 
trade union may apply for certification, 
define “trade union”, and place on the 
Board the responsibility of determining 
whether an applicant is a trade union 
within the meaning of the Act. In this 
case it was especially important that the 
application should be scrutinized carefully 
to see whether it complied with the Act 
and regulations, since certification would 
carry with it the power to end the collec- 
tive agreement then in effect upon two 
months’ notice. Yet no evidence was 
produced at the hearing on July 9 to show 
that the Board had examined the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant union. Among the 
papers filed with the Court as part of the 
proceedings of the Board was a report of 
an investigation made by the Board 
secretary on July 5, but this report was not 
produced at the hearing nor shown to 
Mr. Carroll. It stated that the local was 
organized in June, 1951, and that it had 
not yet received its charter but would be 
known as Local No. 4, Canadian Fish 
Handlers’ Union. It stated also that 
officers had been elected. 


His Lordship considered that these state- 
ments were only hearsay and did not 
represent the real situation. He referred 
to the affidavit of Mr. Boudreau, who had 
signed the application for certification as 
president of the applicant union, but later 
resigned. He stated that in May, 1951, 
he and four or five other employees met 
at the house of Raymond Roy, the 
organizer of the applicant union, and 
agreed that he should be president of a 
new union. They agreed also on who 
should be secretary, vice-president and 
treasurer. On Roy’s orders Mr. Boudreau 
called a general meeting of employees. 
About 149 persons attended, not all of 
whom were employees of the company, and 
they voted to form a new local inde- 
pendent union. At a later meeting on 
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June 12, Boudreau was sworn in as 
president by Roy and the other officers 
agreed upon were also sworn in. The 
meeting never voted on these appoint- 
ments. At a third meeting about 198 
persons, of whom 25 or 30 were not 
employees of the company, signed member- 
ship cards and paid $1 on account of a $5 
initiation fee. Mr. Boudreau testified that 
he signed the application for certification 
on June 25, not knowing what was in it. 
There were no papers or charter for the 
union at that time, nor up until July 25 
when he resigned. 


Mr. Justice Harrison stated that at the 
time the Board consented to the applica- 
tion for certification 


there was certainly no trade union in the 
ordinary sense, namely a body with a 
charter and constitution with properly- 
elected officers. Indeed there was no 
evidence that any application for a charter 
from the Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union 
had in fact been made. Apparently every- 
thing was in a preliminary stage. I do 
not think a meeting of employees con- 
sidering an application for union could be 
described as an organization in the 
language of the definition. 

The Board considered the application as 
if it had been made by a duly chartered 
Local of the Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union and they certified Local Number 4 
as the Bargaining Agent. There was in 
fact no Local Number 4 of the Canadian 
Fish Handlers’ Union in existence. 


His Lordship quoted the opinions of the 
judges in Sanders v. Billingsley [L.G., 1951, 
p. 859] and Lakeman & Barrett v. Bruce 
[L.G., 1951, p. 373] that a union came into 
existence only when its charter had been 
issued. 


Mr. Justice Harrison objected also to 
the procedure followed by the Board at its 
hearing on July 9. Mr. Carroll, the repre- 
sentative of the company, was not given 
any opportunity to examine witnesses as 
to the eligibility of the applicant union. 
No witnesses were called and he was given 
no opportunity to present evidence himself. 
His Lordship considered it essential that 
the Board should give a full hearing to 
both parties in a certification case, since it 
was an arbitral tribunal having extensive 
powers. To emphasize this point he cited 
Capital Cab Ltd. v. Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees (L.G., 1950, p. 706] 
and In re Sisters of Charity (L.G., 1951, 
p. 377]. He considered further that it was 
not only the duty of the Board to find 
the necessary facts, but also its duty to 
record them. 


After declaring the Court’s right to quash 
a judgment on certiorari where there has 
been excess of jurisdiction, Mr. Justice 


Harrison went on to consider the Board’s 
conduct after the approval of the “non- 
existent” trade union as a proper applicant. 
The Board directed a representation vote 
among the employees of the company on 
July 25. Of 221 eligible voters, 169 cast 
their ballots for the applicant union. 

At the hearing before the Board on 
August 16, when these results were reported, 
objection was made that the vote was 
illegal as there had been violation of 
Section 4 (4) of the Labour Relations Act 
which reads:— 

No person shall seek to influence the 
manner in which an employee may vote 
in any vote taken under this Act. by 
intimidation or coercion or by giving or 


offering to give money or any other valu- 
able consideration. 


Mr. Boudreau stated in his affidavit that 
at the meeting on July 12 Raymond Roy 
had made the employees swear on the 
Bible that they would support the officers 
of the new union and would not do or say 
anything against the union. At the Board’s 
hearing the representative of the Gorton- 
Pew Employees’ Organization presented the 
affidavits of three employees in which they 
stated that because of this oath they felt 
bound to vote for the applicant union in 
spite of their convictions to the contrary. 
The Board held that the unlawful admin- 
istering of the oath “could not have had 
any decisive effect upon the result of the 
balloting,” since the vote showed a large 
majority for the applicant union. 

His Lordship was of the opinion that 
the unlawful oath, which was administered 
to about 175 people, might have had a very 
serious effect upon the result of the vote. 
He spoke of the common law principle that 
elections must be free from coercion or 
intimidation, and pointed out that sub- 
section 4 (4) had been added to the Labour 
Relations Act in 1951 to make it abun- 
dantly clear that elections must be strictly 
conducted. In his view it would have been 
advisable for the Board to order another 
election after informing all employees that 
they were free to vote as they saw fit. 

In Mr. Justice Harrison’s opinion, the 
procedure followed by the Board before 
certification was granted and reasons for 
decision were issued on October 5 did not 
conform to the fundamental principles of 
justice. At the hearing on August 16, 
only four members were present and one 
left soon after the hearing began. The 
three who remained constituted a quorum. 
When the Board met on October 5, a 
unanimous decision was adopted by the 
five members. Two members who had not 
heard both sides of the presentation took 
part in making the final decision. 


His Lordship objected to a statement 
adopted by the Board in its reasons for 
decision which was not substantiated by 
any evidence. This-was the assertion that 
the Gorton-Pew Employees’ Organization 
had been certified at a time when the 
company was on curtailed time and had 
only 14 employees, while the number of 
employees runs from 200 to 250 during peak 
periods. Mr. Justice Harrison referred to 
a point in the affidavit of the president 
of the employees’ organization, which con- 
tradicted the inference to be drawn from 
the Board’s statement. The president 
declared that the agreement made in 
April, 1951, was approved by a meeting 
at which more than 75 members were 
present. 

The Court dismissed the charge of bias, 
holding that the Board had acted in good 
faith in all its proceedings. 

For the reasons already stated, the Court 
held that the Board had exceeded its juris- 
diction and quashed the certification order. 
The King v. The Labour Relations Board 
Ex Parte Gorton-Pew (New Brunswick) 
Limited In re Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union Local No. 4, New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, Appeal Division, February, 
1952, unreported. 


Supreme Court of Onfario.. . 


. .. dismisses union appeal against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Gale quashing a certification order. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal has upheld 
the decision given by Mr. Justice Gale in 
the High Court of Justice which quashed 
the order of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board certifying the Toronto Newspaper 
Guild, Local 87, American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO) (L.G., July, 1951, p. 932). In 
a unanimous judgment delivered March 12, 
the Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
from this ruling. 

Chief Justice Robertson reviewed the 
facts of the case. The Guild applied to 
the Board on June 7, 1950, to be certified 
as bargaining agent for all employees in 
the circulation department of the Globe 
Printing Company except members of the 
managerial staff. The application was made 
under the 1948 Ontario Labour Relations 
Act and regulations. The Guild gave the 
number of employees in the unit as 80 
and claimed to have a majority of them as 
members in good standing. After receiving 
notice of the application, the employer 
requested the Board to determine whether 
a majority of the employees affected were 
actually members in good standing of the 
applicant union and to conduct a secret 
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vote of the employees to learn conclusively 
whether they wished to be represented by 
the union in collective bargaining. The 


employer gave 93 as the number of 


employees in the proposed bargaining unit. 

At the hearing of the application on 
July 12, 1950, the Guild deposited docu- 
ments with the Board as evidence of its 
claim that 59 of the employees were 
members in good standing. The employer 
submitted, as requested by the Board, lists 
showing occupational classifications of 
employees in the circulation department as 
of June 7, the date the application was 
filed, and as of July 5. The employer’s 
counsel asserted that he had information 
that some of the employees had resigned 
from the union, so that the union no 
longer had a majority of the employees as 
members. He desired to cross-examine the 
union officer who had produced the docu- 
ments as to whether there had been such 
resignations. The chairman of the Board 
refused to permit such cross-examination 
or to examine the witness himself, ruling 
that resignations were irrelevant. 

The Board, holding that a majority of 
the employees affected were members in 
good standing of the applicant, issued 
certification to the Guild on July 20, 1950. 
The certificate endorsed by the chairman 
stated that the finding of the Board was 
based on the documentary evidence sub- 
mitted by the parties. Having failed to 
induce the Board to reconsider the matter, 
the employer applied to have the Board’s 
order quashed in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario by means of certiorari. Mr. Justice 
Gale quashed the Board’s ruling on June 1, 
1951, on the ground that it had abused its 
jurisdiction by disregarding the essentials 
of justice in its conduct of the’ hearing. 
The Guild then brought the case before 
the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. 

The Chief Justice dealt with the ques- 
tion of whether the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board is subject to the supervision 
of the Supreme Court. He stated that, 
while in general the duties and powers of 
the Board are of an administrative char- 
acter, the functions exercised in the 
certification of a collective bargaining agent 
are judicial. The Board is required to 
determine whether the proposed bargaining 
unit is an appropriate one. It is also its 
duty to determine whether a majority of 
the employees affected are members in 
good standing of the applicant union. His 
Lordship emphasized also that certification 
materially affects the legal relationship of 
the employer with his employees as well 
as with the bargaining agent. Because of 
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the judicial nature of these functions of 
the Board, the Chief Justice considered that 
it is a body subject to the supervision of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario if it tres- 
passes against its jurisdiction. He quoted 
from Lord Sumner in the case of Rez v. 
Nat Bell Liquors Limited (1922), 2 AC 
128 to describe the limits within which 
the Court -may exercise its supervisory 
authority :— 

That supervision goes to two points: 
one is the area of the inferior jurisdic- 
tion and the qualifications and conditions 
of its exercise; the other is the observance 
of the law in the course of its exercise. 


His Lordship then considered the ques- 
tion of whether the Board had abused 
its jurisdiction in dealing with this appli- 
cation for certification. He referred to 
the duty imposed on the Board to take 
steps to determine the wishes of the 
employees in a unit as to'the selection of 
their bargaining agent. Pointing out that 
it was not compulsory for the Board to 
regard mere membership of an employee 
in the union as having the effect of a 
declaration in favour of the union’s cer- 
tification, he suggested that a representa- 
tion vote might have been held, as 
requested by the employer. 


In discussing the powers of the Labour 
Relations Board, the Chief Justice noted 
that the Act and regulations leave a large 
measure of discretion to the Board as to 
the steps to be taken in determining the 
wishes of the employees as to certification 
of a bargaining agent and give it a good 
deal of freedom in its procedure. The 
Board may accept such evidence and infor- 
mation on oath, affidavit or otherwise as 
it deems proper, whether admissible as 
evidence in a court of law or not. He 
stated, however, that the Board’s jurisdic- 
tion is restricted by the requirement tnat 
the majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit must be members of the 
union and that the employees’ desire to 
bargain collectively through the applicant 
union must be evident. In His Lordship’s 
view, the purpose of this limitation of the 
Board’s power to certify is to protect the 
employee against certification of a bargain- 
ing agent who has not the confidence of 
the majority of the employees. It is also 
important to the employer that the bar- 
gaining agent with whom he must negotiate 
be validly authorized and able to make an 
agreement binding the employees as a 
whole. 

The Chief Justice concluded that the 
Board had abused its jurisdiction by 
disregarding the limitations imposed upon 
it. He was of the opinion that the Board 


was not at liberty to refuse to permit 
inquiry to be made, or to make inquiry 
on its own part, into such a matter as the 
alleged resignation of members from the 
applicant union. He maintained that at 
the hearing the Board had _ excluded 
evidence that was vital to the inquiry it 
was required to make. In His Lordship’s 
words :— 


It is clear upon the evidence that the 
Board did not make the inquiry necessary 
to enable the Board to certify—as_ it did 
certify—that a majority of the employees 
in the unit were members in good standing 


of the applicant trade union. The Board 
made its certificate without knowing 
whether it was true or false. The Board 


refused to make the inquiry necessary to 
learn the truth... 

To put the matter in another way, the 
Board has assumed jurisdiction to grant 
certification to the applicant without first 
ascertaining that the applicant has the 
qualifications that permits its certification, 
and has thereby disregarded an important 
limitation on the Board’s jurisdiction. 


The five judges of the Appeal Court 
concurred in dismissing the Guild’s appeal 


with costs. Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, American Newspaper Guild 
(CIO) v. Globe Printing Company, 


Supreme Court of Ontario, March 12, 1952, 
unreported. 


Quebec Superior Court. . . 


. . . dismisses claim of automotive industry parity 
committee for holiday pay for garage employees. 


The action of a parity committee, 
claiming wages for certain garage workers 
whose employer had not given them a 
seven-day holiday with pay between April 
and November as he was required to do 
by a decree under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, was dismissed in the Superior 
Court at Quebec on November 19, 1951. 
The Court accepted the employer’s defence 
that he had, by agreement with his 
employees, given them the holiday with 
pay earlier in the year. 

Mr. Justice Choquette, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, summarized the 
arguments of both parties. The parity 
committee contended that the employer, 
who was subject to decree 765 under the 
Collective Agreement Act relating to 
garage employees in the Quebec region, 
had failed to give to some of his employees 
the seven-day holiday with pay between 
April 1 and November 1, 1950, to which 
they were entitled by virtue of the decree. 
The committee claimed on their behalf 
the sum of $686.82, which included $572.35 


as holiday pay and 20 per cent of this 
sum, or $114.46, as a penalty for violation 
of the decree as provided for by Section 
20 (c) of the Act. . 

The employer admitted that his 
employees were entitled to have a seven- 
day holiday between April 1 and 
November 1, and to receive $572.35, in 
wages for the period of the holiday, but 
he claimed that, by agreement with his 
employees, he had given them the holiday 
in advance in January, 1950, and had ~ 
already paid them for this holiday. He 
maintained that the decree did not give 
the right to demand double payment in 
such a case. The parity committee argued 
that the holiday given in advance was a 
gratuity which the employer was free to 
grant, but that it could not take the 
place of the holiday with pay prescribed 
by the decree for a specified period. The 
Collective Agreement Act was a law of 
public order, and any arrangement between 
employers and workers to limit the pro- 
visions of the Act was null and void. 

His Lordship stated that Section VII-A 
of decree 765 imposed a threefold obliga- 
tion on the employer. He was required 
to grant the prescribed holiday, to give 
it in the specified period, and to pay the 
equivalent of wages during the holiday. 
In this case the employees had received 
the holiday and the required pay in 
advance. The holiday and the pay had not 
been given with any intention of giving a 
gratuity, but according to an agreement 
with the employees for the purpose of 
satisfying, although in an irregular way, the 
requirements of the decree for the year 
1950-51. 


Mr. Justice Choquette held that if this 
agreement to give and take the holiday in 
advance was illegal the employees could 
not declare it to be null and void and at 
the same time retain the money they had 
received for the week they had not worked. 
In this situation the employer had the right 
to maintain that the sum claimed had _ 
already been paid. 


In His Lordship’s opinion, clause 6 of 
Section VII-A of the decree under which 
the plaintiff made the claim applied only 
to an employee who left his employment 
or was dismissed before he had taken the 
holiday to which he was entitled. It did 
not apply to the employees in this case. 

Although he held that the employer’s 
obligation had been met, Mr. Justice 
Choquette stated that it was nevertheless 
true that there had been a violation of 
the -decree with respect to the time of 
the holiday. For this offence the penalty 
prescribed by Section 46 of the Collective 
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Agreement Act (a fine not exceeding $10 
and costs) might be applicable, but not 
the penalty demanded by the parity 
committee which would, amount to double 
payment for the holiday. Accordingly the 
action of the parity committee was dis- 
missed. Comité paritaire de Vindustrie de 
Vautomobile v. Rousseau Inc. Les Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québee (1952), CS Montréal, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 67. 


Saskatchewan District Court . . 


. finds employee who left job is not entitled to 
recover wages for days worked after last payday. 


On December 8, 1951, Judge Hogarth in 
the District Court of Regina allowed an 
employer’s appeal from an order of a police 
magistrate which required him to pay an 
employee who left his job before the day 
when his wages were usually paid the wages 
payable for the days he had worked since 
his last payday. The Court held that, since 
the employee’s contract of service was on 
a weekly basis, his wages were not due 
until the end of the week. The Court 
also ruled that an employee who leaves 
his employment without notice before the 
end of a working period has no right to 
lay an information under the Wages 
Recovery Act. 

The employee was a taxi driver hired 
by the appellant, the owner of a taxicab 
business, on July 28, 1951. At that time 
no agreement was made between them 
about the payment of wages or term of 
employment. All the employer’s drivers 
were paid $27 a week for a weekly term 
beginning Sunday and ending Saturday 
night. An additional sum was paid as 
overtime for hours worked beyond eight 
in any one day. The employee left his 
employment on Wednesday, September 19, 
1951, without giving notice. He had been 
paid his wages up to the preceding Saturday 
night, but claimed payment for the other 
days he had worked. His employer main- 
tained that no more wages were due to 
him unless and until he completed another 
week’s service on the following Saturday. 
The driver laid a complaint under the 
Wages Recovery Act and a police magis- 
trate ordered his employer to pay $14.70 
in wages and $9.75 in costs. This order 
was appealed in the District Court. 

Although there had been no specific con- 
tract of hiring for a definite period at a 
specified rate of pay, Judge Hogarth con- 
sidered that the facts implied a contract 
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for services on a weekly basis for an amount 
payable weekly which the employee had 
accepted. He stated that it is a long- 
established principle of law that where 
there is a contract for services payable 
monthly or weekly, the wages of the 
employee are due at the end of each month 
or week as the case may be. However, 
if the employee quits his employment with- 
out lawful excuse or proper notice at any 
time during the week or month he is not 
entitled to any payment following the end 
of the last week or month for which wages 
were due. Judge Hogarth cited several 
cases which had established this rule. 

It was argued on behalf of the employee 
that this position was changed by Section 
5 (1) of the Wages Recovery Act, 1951, 
which reads:— 


Any employee who has cause of com- 


plaint against his employer, whether the 
relationship of employer gue employee has 
been determined or not, 


(a) the non-payment = fie Bi actually 
earned in his employment; 
or 


(6) wages payable under a contract of 
service; 
may lay an information in writing and 
under oath before a magistrate, stating 
the cause of complaint and the amount 
of wages claimed. 


Counsel for the employee contended that 
clause (a) permitted an employee to 
recover wages up to the time of leaving 
his employment as wages actually earned, 
and that it made no difference whether the 
time of his leaving was at the end of a 
weekly period or at any time during the 
week. 

Judge Hogarth considered that, since 
there was a contract for services, clause (b) 
and not clause (a) was applicable. The 
wages to be recovered would be wages 
payable under the contract, which were not 
due until the end of the weekly working 
period on Saturday night. 

His Honour pointed out also that Sec- 
tion 5 does not give all employees the 
right to lay an information, but only an 
employee having cause of complaint. In 
his opinion, an employee under a contract 
of service who leaves his employment 
without lawful excuse or proper notice 
during a period for which his wages are 
payable has no cause of complaint. 

For these reasons the Court allowed the 
appeal and set aside the magistrate’s 
decision with costs. Rex ex rel Doering 
v. Wagner [1952], 4 WWR (NS), 666. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Higher minimum rates set for Alberta’s four largest cities than those 
for rest of province. Amendments made to the by-law setting out the 
requirements for certification under the Quebec Labour Relations Act 


In Alberta, two special Minimum Wage 
Orders applying to the four largest cities 
of the Province establish a minimum rate 
of $26 a week for males and $24 for 
females. These workers were formerly 
under the two general orders for men and 
women which set a minimum of $25 and 
$20, respectively, and which continue in 
force throughout the rest of the Province. 
In Ontario, real estate and insurance agents 
and salesmen are excluded from the Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. 

Amendments to the by-law of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board governing 
the recognition of associations set out the 
conditions which must be complied with 
by an association applying for certification 
and make it mandatory on the Board to 
ensure that such an association is not 
company-dominated. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-Laws 

A surcharge of 10 per cent on pilotage 
dues was provided for by an amendment 
to the by-laws for the Saint John Pilotage 
District. The amendment was approved by 
P.C. 1120 on February 29 and gazetted 
March 12. 

Effective from January 1, 1952, an 
increase from 10 to 15 per cent was made 
in the surcharge payable on pilotage dues 
for the St. John’s Pilotage District, New- 
foundland, by P.C. 995, approved on 
February 19 and gazetted March 12. The 
Pilotage Commission is also required to 
collect a sum equal to 15 per cent of the 
harbour moving fees payable by any vessel. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Minimum Wages 

The minimum rates for male and female 
workers in the four largest cities in Alberta 
have been raised by two new minimum 
wage orders (Nos. 17 and 19) issued under 
O.C. 231-52 on February 18 and gazetted 
February 29. 

Effective from March 30, the minimum 
rate for full-time male employees over 21 
years of age in Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat is $26 a week 
instead of $25 and the rate for full-time 
women workers in these centres has been 


raised from $20 to $24 a week. Until the 
present time workers in these urban centres 
were governed by the two general orders, 
No. 1 for men and No. 2 for women. These 
two orders, which fix a minimum rate of’ 
$25 for men workers and $20 for women, 
now cover the remainder of the Province, 
excluding the four large cities. 


Male Workers 


Order 17 applies to all male workers in 
the cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat with certain 
exceptions. These exceptions are: those 
working under a schedule of hours and 
wages under Part IV of the Act (the 
Industrial Standards section), workers hired 
for casual, seasonal or temporary work in 
any industry by another than an employer 
engaged in such industry, apprentices, and 
workers engaged by a contract approved 
by the Board of Industrial Relations and 
paid on a commission basis or a stated 
salary by the week, month or year. 

As in Order 1, lower rates are set for 
young workers and they are $1 higher than 
the corresponding rates in Order 1. Boys 
up to 17 years of age must receive at least 
$14.50 a week; between 17 and 18, $17; 
between 18 and 19, $19.50; between 19 and 
20, $21; and between 20 and 21, $23.50. 
After 21 years of age the full adult rate 
of $26 a week must be paid. 

The $26 minimum applies to a work-week 
of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set 
for part-time workers who work fewer than 
40 hours in a week. These rates, which 
are 10 cents an hour more than the corre- 
sponding rates in Order 1, are 40 cents for 
boys under 17; 45 cents for those between 
17 and 18;- 50 cents between 18 and 19; 
55 cents between 19 and 20; 60 cents 
between 20 and 21; and 65 cents an hour 
for those over 21 years. When a worker 
is continuously employed for less than four 
hours, he must be paid for at least four 
hours’ work at the minimum rate for his 
classification as given above. 

The maximum deductions permitted from 
wages for board and lodging are $4 for 18 
meals, $4.50 for 21 meals, 25 cents for a 
single meal, $1.50 for a week’s lodging, and 
25 cents a day where lodging is furnished 
for less than a full week. 
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Female Workers 


Order 19 applies to all female workers 
in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat except employees in an 
industry working under an _ industrial 
standards schedule of hours and wages, 
those engaged by contract approved by 
the Board at a stated weekly, monthly or 
yearly salary, and employees, except office 
workers, in hospitals and nursing homes. 

For full-time experienced workers who 
work 40 hours or more per week the 
minimum which may be paid is $24 a 
week, an increase of $4 over the former 
rate which is still in effect elsewhere in 
the Province. Inexperienced workers must 
be paid $16.50 a week for the first month, 
$19 a week for the second and $21.50 a 
week for the third month instead of $14, 
$16 and $18, as before. If they are 
employed on an hourly, commission or 
piece-work basis, their wages must not be 
less than the weekly minimum prescribed. 
At the end of the three-month learning 
period, the rate for experienced workers 
must be paid. 


Part-time rates for workers who work 
less than 40 hours a week were increased 
from 50 cents to 60 cents an hour, and, 
as previously, no employee may be paid 
for less than four hours when she works 
four hours or less in a day, a meal period 
of not more than one hour being con- 
sidered part of such period. As in general 
Order 2, piece-workers must be paid not 
less than the minimum rates averaged over 
a period of not more than a month. 

The maximum deductions which may be 
made from wages are the same as those 
fixed by Order 17 for men, noted above. 
Other provisions of the Order relating to 
uniforms, breakages and the proportion of 
inexperienced employees to the total 
number of employees are the same as under 
the general order for women workers. 


Overtime and Public Holidays 


Both Orders provide that time and one- 
half the regular rate is payable after nine 
hours in a day and 48 hours in a week 
or after such lesser daily or weekly hours 
as may be established under the Act. No 
deductions may be made from the week’s 
wage for time not worked on a statutory 
holiday when the employer’s establishment 
is not open for business. 


Hours of Work—Split Shifts 
Hours of Work Order No. 21, approved 
by O.C. 231-52 on February 18 and 
gazetted February 29, provides that, in any 
city, town or village where the population is 
over 5,000, working hours of employees in 
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any employment must be confined within 
the 10-hour period immediately following 
commencement of work. In all other parts 
of the Province, hours must be confined 
within a 12-hour period. Workers who 
work in summer resorts or provincial and 
national parks from June 1 to September 30 
of any year are exempted from the Order. 

Under two earlier Orders (Nos. 19 and 
21, 1950, L.G., 1950, p. 1921), which are now 
repealed, for the purposes of the regula- 
tion of split shifts a distinction was made 
between centres of 2,000 people and over 
and those with less than 2,000 inhabitants. 
In the former, hours were required to be 
confined within a 10-hour period after work 
was begun, and in the latter, within a 
12-hour period. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 


Regulations were issued under the Labour 
Relations Act, 1950, governing the pro- 
cedure to be followed and the particulars 
to be included in giving notice to commence 
collective bargaining, in applying for con- 
ciliation services, in making a complaint 
of an alleged violation of the Act, and in 
requesting the permission of the Minister 
of Labour to prosecute for an offence under 
the Act. 

The regulations, similar to those under 
the federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, were issued on 
February 5 and became effective on April 1. 


Ontario Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act 


Three new classes of employees were 
excluded from the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act and regulations 
under it by an Order in Council (O.Reg. 
102/52) made on February 25, and gazetted 
March 15. 

Excepted from the statutory requirements 
with respect to both hours of work and 
vacations with pay are: (1) agents 
licensed under The Insurance Act, 
(2) salesmen registered under The Real 
Estate and Business Brokers Act and 
(3) persons employed in selling or soliciting 
orders for goods, wares and merchandise. 
The exclusion, however, does not apply to 
such persons who are employed at the 
actual place of business of the employer 
or whose working hours are established by 
the employer or can be verified by him. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The transmission and distribution of 
gasoline, petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts whether performed by the manufac- 
turer or by a separate undertaking was 


added to class 12 of Schedule I of the 
Act, the industries in which are liable to 
contribute to the Accident Fund. ‘The 
manufacturing of gasoline and petroleum 
and petroleum products is, as_ before, 
included in the Schedule. 

The amendment was made by O.Reg. 
123/52 on February 25, and gazetted 
March 22. 


Quebec Labour Relations Act 


Additional requirements of the Labour 
Relations Board “for the purpose of deter- 
mining the good faith” of an association 
applying for certification were set out by 
an Order in Council (No. 136) made on 
February 27 and gazetted March 8. The 
new rules amend By-law No. 1 of the 
Labour Relations Board which lays down 
the requirements which must be met before 
unions can be recognized, that is, certified, 
by the Board (L.G., 1946, p. 1275). 
According to the press, the Minister of 
Labour explained that the purpose of the 
amendments was to prevent the certifica- 
tion of company-dominated unions. 

The association applying for certification 
must file a petition in duplicate on forms 
supplied by the Board, together with the 
text of a resolution approving the petition 
which has been adopted at a regular meet- 
ing at which there were sufficient members 
present to constitute a quorum. 

The union must be an “association” as 
defined in the Act, that is, “a professional 
syndicate, a union of such syndicates, a 
group of employees or of employers, bona 
fide, having as object the regulation of 
relations between employers and employees 
and the study, defence and development 
of the economic, social and moral interests 
of its members, with respect for law and 
authority.” 


In considering the application, the Board 
is required to take into account Sections 
20, 21 and 22 of the unfair labour practices 
section of the Act which forbid an 
employer to seek to dominate or to hinder 
the formation or the activities of an asso- 
ciation of employees, or to refuse to 
employ a person because he is an officer 
or member of such an association and 
which forbid the use of intimidation or 
threats by an employer or any other person, 
to induce anyone to become or to cease to 
be a member of an association. 

The Board has authority to require 
compliance with the provisions of the 
by-law and to obtain any other information 
which it deems necessary. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


By O.C. 628/52, made March 4 and 
gazetted March 15, a new section was 
added to the regulations which set out the 
conditions under which a person over 70 
receiving a pension under the federal Old 
Age Security Act is eligible to receive a 
supplementary allowance of up to $2.50 a 
month from the Province of Saskatchewan 
(L.G., March, 1952, p. 316). 

The amendment provides that, where a 
recipient of a supplementary allowance 
leaves Saskatchewan to go to another prov- 
ince with which Saskatchewan has no 
reciprocal agreement regarding the payment 
of allowances, payment of his allowance 
must be suspended immediately. Payment 
may be resumed when he returns to 
Saskatchewan. If he returns within six 
months, his allowance may be paid for a 
period of his absence not exceeding three 
months in any calendar year. 


. ° . ° “4 . 44 
Federal Government Legislation on Injunctions Undesirable 


Provincial Legislatures have “complete 
jurisdiction in relation to interim injunc- 
tions sought in provincial courts” and “it 
would seem undesirable that Parliament 
should undertake” to enact legislation 
forbidding the issue of injunctions in 
labour disputes before both sides have had 
an opportunity to appear and state their 
case before the judge, Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice, has written to Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Mr. Bengough had written the Minister 
requesting the federal Government to enact 
such legislation or to state that the federal 


Government has no jurisdiction whatever 
in the matter so that the TLC would be 
free to attempt to obtain legislation from 
the provinces. 

It is true that Parliament has certain 
jurisdiction over employer-employee rela- 
tions in the case of federal undertakings, 
the Minister wrote. “If a provincial Legis- 
lature declines to enact such legislation in 
relation to injunction proceedings in pro- 
vincial courts, it would seem undesirable 
that Parliament should undertake to do so 
in connection with its limited authority 
over employer-employee relations in that 
province.” 
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Monthly Report on Operation of — 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance were fewer in February, 1952* than 
in the previous month, more numerous than in the same month last year 


While initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit were 
fewer in February than in January, although 
more numerous than during the same 
month last year, benefit payments increased 
during the month. 

The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
during February a total of 140,386 initial 
and renewal claims was filed in local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. In January, 212,293 claims were 
recorded; claims filed one year ago 
numbered 109,709. 

Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register as at February 29 numbered 
350,805 (272,094 males and 78,711 females), 
compared with 358,091 (273,834 males and 
84,257 females) on January 31, and 252,533 
(203,575 males and 48,958 females) on 
February 28, 1951. Of the total claimants 
on the register as of February 29, 276,325 
(221,781 males and 54,544 females) were 
ordinary, 34,396 (21,158 males and 13,238 
females) were on short time, and 40,084 
(29,155 males and 10,929 females) were 
claiming supplementary benefit. 

Adjudicating centres disposed of 150,931 
initial and renewal claims, 101,374 of which 
were considered entitled to benefit. <A 
total of 39,282 claims were rejected because 
of insufficiency of contributions, while 
disqualifications were imposed in 16,277 
cases (including revised and supplementary 
benefit claims). Chief reasons for disquali- 
fication were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 5,911 cases; “not unem- 
ployed” 3,489 cases; and “not capable of 
and not available for work” 1,818 cases. 

Persons commencing benefit during the 
month, on either initial or renewal claim, 
numbered 107,680, compared with 154,294 
in January, and 79,421 in February 1951. 

A total of $14,162,612 was paid in com- 
pensation for 5,266,024 proven unemployed 


*See Tables E-1 to E-8 at end of book. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


days during February, in comparison with 
$13,433,917 for 5,036,971 days in January, 
and $9,589,561 for 3,853,024 days one 
year ago. 

During the week February 23-29, 228,121 
beneficiaries received benefit payments 
amounting to $3,483,137 as compensation 
for 1,291,339 unemployed days, compared 
with 216,882 beneficiaries, $3,238,244 and 
1,195,557 days for the week January 26- 
February 1. One year ago, $2,331,336 was 
paid to 158,045 beneficiaries in respect of 
936,027 unemployed days. 

Average daily rate of benefit for the 
week February 23-29 was $2.70, compared 
with $2.71 for the week January 26- 
February 1, and $249 for the week 
February 24-March 2, 1951. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Of the 39,251 initial claims considered for 
supplementary benefit during the month, 
29,299 established the right to benefit. 
Disqualifications were imposed in 1,210 
cases. Supplementary benefit payments 
during the month amounted to $1,408,445. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of February, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
4,348,987 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 55,920 during 
the month. 

As at February 29, 1952, employers 
registered numbered 243,627—a decrease of 
193 since the end of January. ; 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two Selected Decisions Rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 803, March 11, 1952 


Held: That the claimant, a resident of 
Moose Jaw, had just cause for voluntarily 
leaving his employment when he was given 
no alternative but to accept a transfer to 
Regina with a change in occupation tnas- 
much as he owned his home in Moose Jaw 
where members of his family were gain- 
fully employed and his prospects of finding 
other employment there in his usual occu- 
pation were good. 


(Reference made to CU-B 430, 634 and 
724.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 44 years of age, residing in Moose 
Jaw, Sask., filed a claim for benefit on 
October 29, 1951, stating that he had been 
employed by a bakery as a truck driver 
at a wage of $41.50 a week from September 
7, 1950, to October 27, 1951, when he 
separated from his employment for the 
following reasons :— 

Left voluntarily—rather than move to 


Regina—(have) own home—some members 
of family working here. 


The insurance officer disqualified him for 
a period of six weeks because, in his opinion, 
he had, without just cause, voluntarily left 
his employment (Section 41 (1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. 


On November 13, 1951, the employer 
wrote to the local office explaining that 
the claimant had been employed as a 
truck driver hauling bread between Moose 
Jaw and Regina; that shortly before his 
separation the company had changed its 
method of operation by consolidating the 
trucking job with a sales job thereby 
requiring the services of a qualified sales- 
man; that as the claimant did not have 
the necessary qualifications for the new job 
but had given excellent service to the com- 
pany he was offered a position as a shipper 
in the bakery in Regina, which he declined 
to accept as he owned his home in Moose 
Jaw and did not wish to break up his large 
family, some members of which were gain- 
fully employed there. 

The court of referees, after taking into 
consideration decisions CU-B 430, 634, 724, 
unanimously upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer. 


With leave from the chairman, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—In- rendering its decisions, 
the court of referees has referred to three 
previous decisions of the Umpire—CU-B 
430, 634 and 724. 

CU-B 430 deals with the case of a young 
claimant who, upon being forced to vacate 
the rooms which he and his wife and child 
occupied in Hamilton, voluntarily left his 
employment to return with them to the 
home of his parents in Port Colborne. I 
held that he should have arranged for his 
wife and child to live with his parents in 
Port Colborne and that he should have 
taken a room in Hamilton and continued 
in his employment until such a time as 
he could secure accommodation for his 
family in that city or have definite assur- 
ance of suitable employment in Port 
Colborne. 

CU-B 634 and 724 deal with the case of 
claimants who refused a transfer to another 
city, although it was an implied condition 
of their contract of service. 

The present case is different. 

The claimant’s employer was changing 
his method of operation and for that reason 
could not retain the claimant in his employ 
unless he was prepared to take a job in 
Regina. 

The claimant has five children and owns 
his own home. There is no doubt that it 
would have been a real hardship for him 
to have to move to Regina and leave 
behind him the members of his family 
who are gainfully employed in Moose Jaw. 

In view of his line of work, he had 
reasons to believe that his chances of 
obtaining employment in Moose Jaw, which 
has a population of approximately 25,000, 
were good and—in fact—it appears that he 
did secure employment some four weeks 
after having left his job with ............ 
Bakeries Limited. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the claimant has established just cause 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of 
the Act and his appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 806, March 14, 1952 


Held: ‘That the claimant, who in September 
had voluntarily left his employment as a 
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clerk in a drug store to resume his studies 
in pharmacy at university and had filed a 
claim for benefit stating that he was avail- 
able for part-tume employment, could not 
be considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Act two months 
later as it then seemed that there was little 
likelihood of his obtaining part-time work 
of the pattern he desired. 
(Reference made to CU-B 486.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on September 22, 1951, stating that 
he had been employed as a clerk in a 
drug store from May 1, 1951, to September 
12, 1951, when he voluntarily left that 
employment to resume his studies in 
pharmacy at university. He also stated as 
follows :— 

Since May, 1951, I have been employed 
six days per week—nine hours per day— 
broken shift. The previous year while 
attending I was employed at this same 
place of business part time at the rate 
of 20 to 30 hours a week and ae be able 
to continue at this rate while I am ae 
attending the University of 
abe erm September 19, 1951, to May = 
19 


The claim was allowed. 


On November 12, 1951, the local office 
submitted the claim to the insurance officer, 
reporting that it had had no orders from 
employers to fit the claimant’s pattern of 
availability which was as follows:— 

Monday and Tuesday—available from 
6.30 p.m. 
Wednesday and Friday 
5.30 p.m. 
Thursday—available from 1.30 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday—available all day. 


The insurance officer referred the case to a 
court of referees for a decision. 


At the hearing held before the court, a 
local office official stated that it was diffi- 
cult to find employment to meet the 
claimant’s pattern of availability and the 
claimant himself stated that he had found 
difficulty in obtaining employment “in his 
present off hours”. The court unanimously 
disqualified the claimant for an indefinite 
period as from November 5, 1951, because 
he had not proved that he was available 
for work (Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act). 


The claimant applied to the chairman 
of the court for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire, contending that, as he had con- 
tributed to the fund while working on a 
part-time basis, he should not be denied 
benefit because he was only available for 
part-time work. 

The chairman of the court granted the 
claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire, 
but omitted to state his reasons therefor. 


available from 
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Conclusions.—The claimant was allowed 
benefit when he filed his claim on Sep- 
tember 22, 1951, no doubt because some 
of his contributions had been made to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund while he 
worked on a part-time basis and because 
there was a possibility for him to again 
obtain part-time employment in the local 
drug stores. 


As time went on, however, it appeared 
that it would be very difficult to find the 
claimant part-time work of the pattern he 


desired and, as he was not in a position 


to take full-time employment, the insurance 
officer thought that his case should be 
placed before a court of referees for con- 
sideration. The court, which is familar 
with the local conditions of employment, 
came to the unanimous conclusion that he 
could not be considered as being available 
for work within the meaning of Section 
27 (1) (b) of the Act. 


With this decision, I agree. - 


The claimant’s case is in no way different 
from that of claimants who, for health or 
domestic reasons, cannot accept full-time 
employment and are, after a reasonable 
period of time, disqualified from the receipt 
of benefit because they are not available 
for work. 


The following extract from decision 
CU-B 486, which also deals with the case 
of a claimant who was unable to take 
full-time employment, 
claimant’s information :— 


The court of referees is of the opinion 
that inasmuch as the Commission accepted 
contributions from the claimant, while she 
was engaged in part-time employment, it 
is now estopped from denying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. I cannot agree 
with this opinion. 

The answer to the question as to whether 
a claimant may insist upon accepting only 
work of a pattern similar to that which 
he previously followed depends upon the 
length of his unemployment, the possibili- 
ties of obtaining work of such a pattern 
in the district and all the other circum- 
stances of his case. 

While it is the duty of the local office 
to endeavour to place a claimant in the 
kind or pattern of employment he pre- 
viously followed, nevertheless, if with the 
passage of time no such employment can 
be found, he should be ready to adjust his 
domestic or personal affairs in order to 
meet the exigencies of the labour field. 


For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
I would like to draw the attention of the 
chairman of the court of referees to Section 
59 (2) of the Act which reads as follows:— 


Where the chairman of a court of 
referees grants leave of appeal to the 
umpire from the decision of the court, 
the chairman shall record in writing a 
statement of the grounds on which leave 
to appeal is granted. 


is quoted for the. 


Pees SR Bes 


Fair Wages 


Conditions — 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
enerally accepted as current in each trade 
or competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. ; 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These: 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government's Fair Wages Policy is given 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour 
prepared 102 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 96 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the con- 
tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 


provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by 
agreements between employers and employees 
in the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Agriculture 
Post Office 
Public Works 


No. of Contracts 


a ee oe) 


Aggregate Amount 


1 $ 29,626.24 
13 105,256.83 
2 11,918.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During March the sum of $347.55 was collected from two employers who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount 
was distributed to the five employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P E I: Cosman & Co Ltd, 
cementing down shingles on roof. Eastern 
Passage N S: Harbour Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of foundation walls & 
permanent improvements to houses. New 
Glasgow N 8: L F Scaravelli,* repairs to 
basements. Ajax Ont: A Stroud Ltd,* 
equipment for water treatment system. 
London Ont: Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario,* installation of elec- 
trical power svstem. JRockcliffe Ont: 
Lightfoot Bros Construction Co,* installa- 


tion of concrete sewer. Windsor Ont: 
A. Loiselle & Son,* installation of back 
porch piers; National Painting & Decorat- 
ing Ltd,* exterior painting of houses. 
Belmont Park BC: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Chilliwack BC: Rose- 
hall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Vancouver 
B C: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscap- 
ing; Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; 
Vancouver Associated Contractors Ltd, 
construction of houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Wikwemikong Ont: T C Taillefer, construction of a day school, Manitoulin Island 


Agency. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, 
installation of electrical services; Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of heating 
distribution system & construction of con- 
verter houses & electrical sub-station. Dart- 
mouth N §: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of garage. Greenwood N 8: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of cannon & machine gun stop butt. 
Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, 
erection & finishing of standard explosive 
storage bldgs. Bagotville P Q: Brush Aboe 
(Canada) Ltd,* installation of electric 
power plant; Gulf Maritime Construction 
Ltd, erection of standard explosive storage 
bldgs. St Hubert P Q: Louis Donolo Inc, 
construction of officers’ mess. Valcartier 
PQ: J O Lambert, construction of central 
heating plant & installation of equipment. 
Barriefield Ont: DeMers Electric Ltd, in- 
stallaton of electrical distribution system. 
Camp Borden Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, con- 
struction of mess. Clinton Ont: Elgin 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of quonset 
hut; R Timms Construction & Engineering 
Co Ltd, construction of messes. Downsview 
Ont: Redfern Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of bldgs; Supreme Power Supplies 
Ltd,* supply of power transformers; 
Richardson Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of water reservoir & pumphouse. 
Hamilton Ont: James Kemp, construction 
of explosive storage bldg. North Bay Ont: 
Russell Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of explosive storage bldgs; Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of petroleum 
storage tanks; Sterling Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire hall. Petawawa 


Ont: W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, instala- 
tion of fire alarm system. Trenton Ont: 
Tatham Co Ltd, erection of explosive 
storage bldgs. Uplands Ont: W H Yates 
Construction Co Ltd, extensions to sewage 
treatment plant; Shore & Horwitz Con- 
struction, construction of explosive storage 
bldgs. Macdonald Man: Universal Con- 
struction Co, construction of explosive 
storage bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Swanson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pump- 
house & reservoir; Universal Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of explosive storage 
bldgs. Saskatoon Sask: Pigott Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of central steam 
plant; W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of structural steel hangar; 
W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of bulk fuel storage; Myers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of explosive 
storage bldgs. Calgary Alta: Burns & 


’ Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 


construction of explosive storage bldgs; 
Borger Bros Ltd, construction of gun test- 
ing stop butt. Cold Lake Alta: Alexander 
Construction Ltd, construction of bldgs; 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of structural steel hangars; Steel-Crafts 
(Alberta) Ltd, installation of bulk fuel 
storage; Dominion Construction & Arling- 
ton Lumber Ltd, construction of supply 
main & remote control line. Namao Alta: 
P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of 
bldgs. Penhold Alia: Alexander Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of messes. Matsqui 
B C: Kennett Construction, construction of 
stand-by power bldg. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, paving of Harmony Road, 
RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, construction of a tank & 
pumphouse « installation of equipment & pipe lines, RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Key Construction Ltd, construction of freight elevator, ramps 


& division walls in sheds. 
dry wall rock protection, Grenville Island. 


Vancouver Harbour B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, construction of 


Department of Public Works 


Bishop's Falls Nfld: Newfoundland 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Twiliingate 
Nfid: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Bridgewater N S: 
Rodney Contractors Ltd, addition «& alter- 
ations to public bldg. Cribbins Point 
N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd,* dredg- 
ing. Halifax Harbour N S: Charles H 
Balch & Maynard B Misner, repairs to 
beach protection, Mauger’s Beach. Halifax 
N SS: Parker Bros, interior & exterior 
painting, K. of C. Hostel. Petit de Grat 
N 8S: Walker & Hall Ltd, construction of 
a wharf. Pictou N S: Pictou Foundry & 
Machine Co Ltd,* renewals & repairs to 
tug “Sogenada”; Pictou Foundry & 
Machine Co Ltd,* renewals & repairs to 
Dredge PWD No 9. Sydney N S: Sydney 
Engineering & Dry Dock Co Ltd,* 
renewals & repairs to hull & machinery of 
tug “Canso”. The Hawk N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, wharf extension. Bona- 
venture P Q: Laurent Giroux, construc- 
tion of public building. Joliette P Q: 
Joliette Steel Division,* construction of 
dipper bucket for Dredge PWD No 180. 
La Sarre P Q: Adelard Pelletier, construc- 
tion of public building. Rimouski P Q: 


Emile St Pierre, wharf reconstruction. 
Three Rivers P Q: Romeo Martel,* land- 
scaping, public bldg. Englehart Ont: 


Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. London Ont: Putherbough Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of cold 
chambers & storage room, Science Service 


Laboratory; Putherbough Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of greenhouses & header- 
house, Science Service Laboratory. Mark- 
dale Ont: W A Brown Construction Ltd, 
erection of public bldg’ Oltawa Ont: 
J E Copeland Co Ltd, alterations to bldg, 
255 Argyle Ave; Edgar Dagenais, new 
partitions «& re-decorating etc, No 6 
temporary bldg; J C Robinson & Sons 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system, Booth St Bldgs; Alex I Garvock, 
construction of poultry houses, Central 
Experimental Farm; G T Green Ltd, 
painting of rooms in library extension, 
Supreme Court Bldg; Doran Construction 
Co Ltd, suspended ceilings, plaster work, 
tile work, ventilation ete in library exten- 
sion, Supreme Court Bldg; Parkdale 
Woodworkers Ltd, book shelves in library 
reading room, Supreme Court Bldg; A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
Laurentian Bldg for X-ray laboratory. 
Rockcliffle Ont: George A Crain & Sons 
Ltd, construction of office bldg, RCMP. 
Toronto Ont: Redfern Construction Co 
Ltd, development of laboratories, Sunny- 
brook Park Hospital. Dodge Cove 
(Digby Island) B C: Skeena River Pile- 
driving Co, float extension. Duncan BC: 
A V Richardson Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to UIC Bldg. Roberts Bay B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs 
& extension. Vancouver B C: Allan & 
Viner Construction Ltd, alterations, repairs, 
paving, RCMP Fairmont Barracks. 


Department of Resources and Development 
Halifax N S: Wilfred Russel McNally, installation of heating system, Citadel. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Parsons Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg. Cold 
Lake Alta: Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, aerodrome development. 


TUC Names Delegate to TLC’s 1952 Convention 


Sir Vincent Tewson, General Secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress, has 
announced the appointment of Frederick S. 
Kelland as representative of the TUC to 
the 67th annual convention of the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada, to be 
held in Winnipeg beginning August 18. 

Mr. Kelland is President of the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen in Great Britain. 
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Mareh-April, 


i9a2 


Applications at National Employment Service offices fell off by 7,500 
during the first week of April, although the number at April 10 was 
15,000 higher than at the beginning of February. Lay-offs from logging 
camps, main cause of additional unemployment this Spring, were almost 
completed. Hirings on a small scale were beginning in agriculture, 
construction and transportation. Employment was still at low level in 


textiles and 


Seasonal factors continued to augment 
the number of unemployed after the end 
of January but less rapidly than in the 
early winter months. At the latest date 
for information, April 10, applications at 
National Employment Service offices 
throughout the country, totalling 378,000, 
were 15,000 higher than at the beginning 
of February. An improvement in the 
situation was apparent in the statistics for 
the week April 3-10, however, when regis- 
trations fell off by 7,500. 

Lay-offs from logging camps, the main 
cause of additional unemployment during 
this period, were largely completed by early 
April. Employment in the logging sector 
of pulp and paper in eastern Canada had 
dropped by 60,000 since the end of January, 
which was a larger decline than ever before 
recorded. Many of the men released from 
woods work were entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits this year and were 
registering for the short period of unem- 
ployment before they took up their summer 
work on farms, construction projects, Great 
Lakes shipping and similar activities. 

Except in logging, there have been rela- 
tively few large lay-offs since the end of 
January. By the end of March, hirings 
were taking place on a small scale in 
agriculture, construction and transportation, 
although they were not general; weather 
conditions still impeded outdoor work in 
most parts of eastern Canada. 

Not much change occurred in industries 
in which employment declines were largely 
non-seasonal, although signs of improve- 
ment were appearing. Short-time work was 
reduced in the clothing industry; some 
former workers were recalled. The auto- 
mobile industry continued its re-hiring 
program which started in _ February. 
Employment remained at a low level in 
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in some sections of household appliance 


industries 


however, and in some 
household appliance 


primary textiles, 
sections of the 
industries. 


Shipbuilding and aircraft firms continued 
to increase their employment during the 
winter months, with some difficulties being 
experienced in obtaining skilled men. The 
indexes of employment for these indus- 
tries, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on a 1939 base, reflect this rise. 
The February 1, 1952, indexes with a com- 
parable figure for the previous year in 
parentheses were: aircraft and parts, 727-8 
(416-3) and shipbuilding and repair 502-6 
(315-8). 

Monthly DBS employment data indicate 
that most other industries, including min- 
ing, communications, public utility opera- 
tions, finance and services, have maintained 
stable employment slightly above 1951 
levels. 


Regional Analysis 

The developments in employment during 
this period varied with the different 
regions. In the Atlantic region, the major 
factor in the employment scene since 
February has been the lay-offs in the 
lumbering and logging industry. The 
largest increase in persons registering at 
NES offices has been in the logging areas 
of northern New Brunswick and Grand 
Falls and, to a lesser extent, Bridgewater, 
Springhill, Truro, Minto and Sussex local 
areas. By April 10, applications for employ- 
ment within the region had reached a total 
of 52,700. About 4,000 were added in 
February and 6,000 in March and early 
April. 

Outdoor work was further delayed in 
March because of the spring thaw. Pro- 
vincial highways were closed to heavy 
truckers and sawmills, exhausting their 


supply of logs, will remain inactive until 
hauling can be resumed. Greatly reduced 
construction employment at the RCAF 
base at Chatham aggravated the rise of 
job applications in the Newcastle area. In 
the Bathurst local area, small temporary 
lay-offs in paper manufacturing, caused by 
the power shortage, helped to swell the 
labour supply. 

Despite this labour surplus, there was 
evidence of a growing shortage of certain 
skilled and semi-skilled tradesmen.. In 
Liverpool, orders for moulders, welders, 
draughtsmen and electricians for ship repair 
work were met from local supplies with 
difficulty. In Halifax, the heavy demand 
for machinists, marine engine fitters and 
welders exceeded the supply. 

Spot shortages of skills were expected to 
develop as construction projects got under- 
way. In Newfoundland, workers were 
already being hired for construction of the 
airbase near Corner Brook, for which an 
estimated 2,500 men would be needed. 
Electricians, plumbers, plasterers and brick- 
layers were already in short supply in 
several areas of the region. 


Quebec, more than any other region, 
was affected by the release of workers from 
logging. Applications for work at Employ- 
ment Service offices which stood at 104,500 
at January 31, rose to 114,600 at February 
28 and 135,900 at April 10. Twenty-six 
of the 43 local areas in the region showed 
15 per cent or more of the wage and salary 
workers registered at NES offices at the 
beginning of April. 

Aside from logging, the employment 
situation in the Quebec region as a whole 
did not change appreciably during March. 
Mines remained well-staffed, with demand 
for workers low. Some hiring was evident 
in the quarries where work was being 
resumed after the winter closure. 

Employment in plants working on defence 
contracts remained high with an increased 
demand for technical skills. Capital goods 
industries continued active. Scarcity of 
orders for stoves and furnaces in particular 
caused a decline in production in foundries. 
There was little prospect of an early 
recovery in the slack primary textile indus- 
try. Unsettled labour’ conditions in the 
textile plants in Valleyfield and Montreal 
added to the difficulties of the industry. 


Clothing firms were seasonally active and 
the knit goods industry was busier, despite 
large inventories. Some increase in employ- 
ment was taking place in the leather and 
leather products industry affecting Quebec 
and Montreal, and in the furniture industry 
affecting Victoriaville. A slight decline in 
activity occurred in pulp and paper indus- 


tries and two paper-making plants in Three 
Rivers reduced their working schedule to 
three days a week because of heavy 
inventories. A temporary decline in 
employment in asbestos products manufac- 
turing industries occurred during March. 

Active job applications in the Ontario 
region declined 8,400 from the February 
peak to 104,400 at April 10. The start of 
the seasonal decline in unemployment has 
involved a relatively small number of 
workers, in comparison to other years, but 
there has been a continuing decline in 
the extent of short-time work, as indicated 
by a drop of 2,700 in the number of claims 
for short-time unemployment insurance 
benefits in March. The Ontario total of 
13,800 at the end of March remained 
higher than for Quebec (11,800) for the 
third consecutive month, an unusual feature 
at this time of year. 

There were declines in the volume of 
unemployment during March in 36 of the 
61 local areas in the region. The man- 
power surplus in Picton was reduced by 
the recall of footwear workers and the 
seasonal resumption of cement block 
manufacturing. The close of log cutting 
and hauling activity increased manpower 
surpluses in many northern areas, where 
activity in logging and sawmilling will not 
be resumed until drier weather and suitable 
ground, conditions prevail. Lay-offs from 
textile and paper mills increased unem- 
ployment in Cornwall. 

Developments in manufacturing industries 
in the region had not yet shown a definite 
pattern. Although generally slack, the 
textile, leather, rubber and furniture indus- 
tries experienced slight, scattered improve- 
ments. Meat packing establishments were 
hiring workers for pork processing after the 
hesitation induced by the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the Prairies; activity 
in confectionery slackened. Working hours. 
were reduced in mills producing fine paper 
and containers because of high inventories. 
In Oshawa, 150 workers were recalled to 
the automobile industry and an additional 
450 to 500 new workers were hired; 1,000 
more automobile workers were expected to 
be taken on in Windsor. The machinery 
industry in Brantford continued to expand, 
with shortages of tool makers and arc 
welders becoming more acute. Employment 
increased in the aircraft industry during 
March. 

The spring upswing in construction 
activity had been held up by unfavourable 
weather and ground conditions, which were 
expected to improve shortly. While a 
drop in the volume of residential building 
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this year in comparison with 1951 was 
expected, many institutional and industrial 
projects were ready to start. : 

The number of job seekers in the 
Prairie region has increased only slightly 
since the end of January and by the end 
of March was beginning to decline. The 
45,300 applications on file at employment 
offices at April 10 were 4,000 fewer than 
at the winter peak. No area showed a 
large surplus of workers. Construction 
workers made up a large proportion of the 
unemployed. 

The completion of the winter pulp- 
cutting program, with the resulting increase 
of 1,200 in job applications, created a 
moderate labour surplus in Port Arthur. 
The successful winter cut increased inven- 
tories in most companies to sufficiently high 
levels so that the summer cut will likely 
be smaller this year. Lay-ofis were heavy 
in Fort William also but labour sur- 
pluses were being absorbed in the aircraft, 
construction and railway transportation 
industries. : 

A shortage of farm labour is expected 
again this spring, partly as a result of the 
anticipated increase in construction activity 
and the carry over of the 1951 harvest. 


Conditions in manufacturing were gener- 
ally more buoyant in March. An aircraft 
firm in Winnipeg had more than doubled 
its staff recently and additional hiring of 
aircraft workers took place in Edmonton 
and Fort William. Activity in food manu- 
facturing was seasonally low; in meat 
packing most of those laid off because of 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
have been recalled but restrictions on the 
movement of cattle were having an 
unfavourable effect on employment in the 
industry. The clothing industry was season- 
ally active. 


In the Pacific region, employment con- 
ditions have been improving since the end 
of January. Logging operations in the 
coastal areas were approaching normal 
levels in March and the demand for farm 
workers strengthened as spring work got 
under way. In consequence, the number of 


job applications at National Employment 
Service offices at April 10 had dropped to 
39,400 from a peak of 57,500 at the end 
of January. Substantial labour surpluses 
existed in six of the 18 labour market areas 
at the beginning of April. 

Vancouver Island had experienced the 
most extensive reduction in unemployment. 
Labour surpluses had declined substantially 
in all the logging areas. There was some 
uncertainty within the industry regarding 
the export demand after the United 
Kingdom contracts run out this fall but 
the scale of currently-planned woods oper- 
ations indicate that a shortage of skilled 
loggers will develop early this summer. 

At Whitehorse it was expected that, 
unless the influx of transient labour this 
summer is large, special efforts would be 
needed to satisfy the demand for mining 
and construction workers. Orders for a 
substantial number of welders have been 
cleared by the National Employment Ser- 
vice offices to other parts of the country, 
in anticipation of the construction of the 
Edmonton-Burnaby pipeline, where con- 
tractors were now conducting welding tests. 
Orders for rock tunnelmen, heavy duty 
mechanics and maintenance mechanics for 
the aluminum expansion project have been 
in clearance for over a month. 

From the amount of work planned for 
1952, it was probable that construction 
employment this summer would reach last 
year’s high level. This year, however, the 
emphasis will shift from housing to indus- 
trial projects, which shift will exert con- 
siderable pressure on the available labour 
supply in specific areas. The construction 
of the new Kitimat townsite in northern 
British Columbia, will require many 
carpenters. Although most of these will be 
brought in from Vancouver, the project 
undoubtedly will compete for local labour 
with the logging industry in Prince Rupert, 
which has been employing an increasing 
number of workers since the recent expan- 
sion in the industry. 


Number of Live Applications at Employment Service Offices as a Per Cent of 
Wage and Salary Workers 


GJ of % of 
Live Applications Wage and Live Applications Wage and 
March 27, 1952 Salary Workers March 29, 1951 Salary Workers 

Aviantics <..,.. 52,616 13.2 46,622 sla ise 
Quebecs. iatt 132,430 16 95,587 8.7 
Ontario 109,401 eee! 56,669 4.1 
Prsiries eee 48 820 8.3 49,593 ° 8.5 
Pacific Hie | Ate 41,583 11.6 41,805 12.2 
Canddas. ase te 384,850 9.9 290,276 7.6 
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is Conditions — 


The Primary Textile Industry 


Although production and employment in the textile industry increased 
rapidly during 1950 and early 1951, they declined sharply during the 


later months of last year. 


After a rapid increase in production and 
employment during 1950 and the early 
part of 1951, equally sharp declines 
occurred in the later months of 1951. 
Short-time work became fairly general. At 
the same time, substantial increases in 
wage rates or in straight-time earnings 
took place. 


Employment Characteristics.—The 
primary textile industry ranks fifth in 
number of employees among manufactur- 
ing industries in Canada. At December 1, 
1951, employment in textiles amounted to 
76,200 persons, 78 per cent of whom were 
engaged in the production of yarn and 
woven fabric while the remainder were in 
the miscellaneous textile products branches 
of the industry. Of the 78 per cent, 
29,200 were engaged on cotton goods, 13,900 
on woollen goods, and 16,100 on synthetics 
and silk goods. 

The textile industry is a light manu- 
facturing industry in which labour cost is 
a large proportion of total cost. It has 
therefore been common for textile plants 
in many cases to locate in smaller indus- 
‘trial centres where labour supplies are 
ample. Many towns in Ontario and 
Quebec are almost wholly dependent on the 
industry as a means of livelihood. Fifty- 
five per cent of the industry’s employment 
was in Quebec and 38 per cent in Ontario 
in the year 1948. 

Apart from the recent decline in employ- 
ment levels, the post-war period has seen 
the trend of employment in the industry 
move irregularly upward in all branches 
except woollen goods. The average 
number employed in woollen goods fell 
from 15,000 to 14,000 between 1947 and 
1951. During the same period, employ- 
ment increased by 4,500 (19 per cent) in 
cotton goods, by 3,300 (23 per cent) in 
synthetics, and by 900 (6 per cent) in the 
miscellaneous group. 


Market Trends.—About 90 per cent of 
the primary textile industry’s products 
ultimately find their way into consumer 
goods markets. Most of the output is 
purchased by clothing manufacturers, 


Wages, however, increased substantially 


The textile industry, in terms of value 
of production, employment and payrolls, 
occupies an important place in the 
Canadian economy. It includes a 
number of separate branches, such as 
cottons, woollens and synthetics, which 
process raw fibres into finished yarn 
for woven fabrics. 

In this article, the hosiery and knit 


goods industry has been included in the 


sections on collective bargaining, wage 
rates and working conditions, although 
it is frequently considered part of the 
secondary textile industry. 

The data on employment trends, how- 
ever, include only the primary textile 
industry as usually defined. 


although special types of fabrics are pro- 
duced for other industries, such as boots 
and shoes, while still other fabrics go 
directly to retail stores. Demand for 
the industry’s products is thus largely 
dependent on the level of consumer sales 
of secondary textile goods, particularly 
clothing. Sales of fabrics for home 
furnishings also have a substantial effect 
on total demand. 

The industry over the years has suffered 
from marked fluctuations in its output. 
The basic cause of this instability is 
related to the character of the Canadian 
market, with its heavy dependence on 
imports which are competitive with 
domestic production. 

Industries which use textile products, 
particularly woollens and synthetic fibres, 
are highly responsive to changes in con- 
sumer demand resulting from climate and 
style factors. 

The small size of the average clothing 
firm which buys primary textiles is an 
added element creating instability of 
demand. This is particularly true of cloth- 
ing manufacturers. Small firms in this 
industry are subject to financial vulner- 
ability and, with low overhead costs in 
comparison to labour costs, output reduc- 
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tions are intensified because manufacturers 
resort to lay-offs as a  cost-reduction 
measure. 

Imports of finished fabrics, which last 
year comprised over one-third of the 
total domestic sales of woven goods, are 
extremely changeable and are in the main 
competitive with domestic goods. This 
means that the share of the domestic 
market going to Canadian producers can- 
not be assumed very far in advance. 

In recent years, significant variations 
have taken place in the relative importance 
in consumption of various textile fabrics. 
There has been a shift in emphasis from 
natural fibres, particularly wool, to syn- 
thetic fibres. Changes in the characteristics 
of new fibres have broadened their use both 
in the manufacture of clothing and for a 
variety of other purposes. In the growing 
competition with synthetic fibres, cotton 
has so far maintained its position better 
than wool. 


Raw Material Considerations.—Raw 
material supplies create another element of 
instability for the Canadian textile indus- 
try. Imported natural fibres still account 
for about 80 per cent of the materials 
consumed by Canadian firms, which there- 
fore have relatively little control over 
supply and price. The unpredictability of 
natural fibre yields and the ability of large 
foreign customers to affect world price 
movements result in wide price and supply 
fluctuations for Canadian producers. 

Primary and secondary textile manufac- 
turers have more recently sought to average 
costs over longer periods to maintain 
stability im consumer prices. This helps to 
overcome minor but not major price varia- 
tions. Thus the consumer market is 
subjected to the forces of supply and price 
expectations, the disruptive effects of scare 
buying and inventory accumulation and the 
difficulties entailed in order postponement 
and stock liquidation. 

In the long run, greater stability should 
accrue to the industry from the increasing 
use of synthetic fibres. Canada produces 
75 per cent of her own requirements of 
these fibres, so that the industry is to this 
extent freed from the disturbing effects of 
supply and price movements in world 
markets, 


‘ 


Current Production and Market 
Developments.—Prior to the June, 1950, 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, supply and 
demand forces in the industry were in 
fairly close balance. Fears of spreading 
conflict and the implementation of defence 
programs led the trade to expett future 
shortages and price increases. The primary 
industry responded quickly by greatly 
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increasing its output. The boom continued - 
from mid-1950 until the first quarter of 
last year, at which time inventories reached 
record levels at all stages of the trade. By 
early 1951, employment reached a peak of 
78,500, an 8 per cent increase over 1950, 
while the index of primary mill activity 
in April reached 192-9 as compared with 
171-2 in 1950 and 176-2 in 1949. 

During the second quarter of 1951, a 
number of adverse factors coincided to 
disrupt activity at the manufacturing level. 
The upsurge of consumer buying was not 
maintained and demand sharply declined. 
The world wool market suddenly broke; 
prices slipped to half their previous peak 
levels within a few weeks. Raw cotton 
prices declined sharply in the face of 
hesitant buying. The implementation of 
tighter bank credit policies curtailed the 
activities of wholesalers, retailers and manu- 
facturers. The retarding effect of these 
forces caused a substantial reduction of 
activity at secondary levels and in turn, 
through order curtailment, at the primary 
industry level. 

In addition, the primary industry’s out- 
put was further retarded by the heavy 
volume of imports which competed for the 
diminished domestic market. During the 
period of heavy buying in the second half 
of 1950 and the first quarter of 1951, manu- 
facturers made extensive forward commit- 
ments for primary fabrics in foreign 
markets. Subsequent imports aggravated 
the already serious inventory situation and 
further adversely affected domestic pro- 
duction. 

During the past year, the main stimulant, 
which has partially offset the slump in 
consumer demand, has been the large 
volume of government defence expendi- 
tures for primary textile products. This 
has accounted for from 5 to 25 per cent 
of production in the various branches of 
the primary textile industry. 

The depressed condition of the industry 
has continued through most of the latter 
half of 1951. At November 1, employment 
was 71,900, 5 per cent below. 1950 and 1 
per cent below 1949 on the same date. The 
index of industrial activity in the industry 
at November 1 was 154-8 as compared with 
187-6 in 1950 and 169-8 in 1949. 

Revival forces in the industry are 
dependent on: consumer demand, inven- 
tory levels, raw material prices, and 
import competition. Recently, there has 
been evidence of some improvement. Since 
the New Year, consumer demand has 
strengthened somewhat while inventories at 
the manufacturing and sales levels are 
slowly reaching more normal positions. 


Increased business will mean that manu- 
facturers must again enter the primary 
market. Raw material prices have lately 
reached some _ stability. Against these 
revival factors, sizeable imports, particu- 
larly of woollen and worsted fabrics, 
continue to exercise a retarding influence. 


Collective Bargaining 


Although unions have existed in the 
primary textiles industry for almost _half 
a century, it is only in the last 15 years 
that large numbers of employees have been 
organized. Before 1937, collective bargain- 
ing as it is understood now was almost 
non-existent; but by 1951 there were 160 
collective agreements in effect covering 
textile mills and their employees. These 
agreements applied to approximately 48,600 
workers in more than 160 mills. 

Many international and national unions 
and a number of independent locals nego- 
tiate on behalf of primary textile employees. 
However, three unions, the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CCL-CIO), the United 
Textile Workers of America (TLC-AFL), 
and the National Catholic Federation of 
Textile Workers (CCCL), are the major 
organizations in the industry. The first two 


unions mentioned have organized textile 


workers in various parts of Canada while 
the National Catholic Federation confines 
its activities largely to the province of 
Quebec. Of the 160 agreements in effect at 
the beginning of 1951, these three unions 
together had 86 contracts applying to 
approximately 36,200 workers. 

For the most part, mills are organized 
on an industrial basis, all employees in a 
mill other than supervisors and _ office 
workers being included in a single bargain- 
ing unit. A few bargaining units are, how- 
-ever, multiplant in scope so that a single 
agreement applies to several mills of a 
company; but the large majority of agree- 
ments apply to one mill and its production 
employees. 


Rayon, Nylon and Silk Textiles........ 
Hosiery and Knit Goods.............. 


Wage Rates* 

Wage rates in the primary textile indus- 
try increased by 12-5 per cent during the 
12-month period preceding October 1, 1951. 
This gain was more than double that which 
occurred during the previous year. The 
index of average wage rates for 1950 and 
the preliminary index for 1951 on a base 
of 1939 as 100 were 256-0 and 287-9. 

All four major divisions of the industry 
showed substantial increases in average 
hourly wage rates during 1951. The rayon, 
nylon and silk textiles division had the 
largest increase, 15-2 per cent, whereas the 
smallest gain, 10-1 per cent, was registered 
in cotton yarn and broad woven goods. 
The 1950 and preliminary 1951 index 
numbers (base 1939=100) with correspond- 
ing percentage increases for the industry 
and its four divisions are shown in the 
table at the bottom of this page. 

In the paragraphs which follow, brief 
summaries are given for each of the four 
divisions of the industry, covering occupa- 
tional wage rates at October 1, 1951, and 
changes in rates since 1950. The tables 
contain averages for Canada as a whole 
for a cross-section of occupations, in each 
sub-group of the industry. These occupa- 
tions include employees of both sexes and 
various strata of skill. Information for 
both time-work and piece-work is included 
in the averages, although most of the 
wage-earners in the industry are paid on 
the latter basis. 


Cotton Yarn and Broad Woven Goods. 
—Of the 12 male occupations covered in 
the analysis of this division, loom fixers 
received the highest rate of pay, $1.21 per 
hour, and dye house operators the lowest, 
97 cents. Rates for the 12 female occupa- 
tions ranged from 84 cents an hour for 
battery hands to 99 cents for fly frame 
tenders. Ten of these averages were over 
and two were under 90 cents an hour. 
Female doffers received the smallest aver- 
age increase in wage rates over 1950—5 
cents an hour—and female drawing-in 
hands the largest—14 cents. The average 
hourly wage rates for 24 selected occupa- 
tions are shown in the table at the top 
of the next page. 


1950 1951 Per cent 

Index Index Increase 
i. ARIAS ss 256.0 287:°9 12.5 
Hired Metatte: ote 262.0 288 .4 10.1 
273.0 307.9 12.8 
+ ee ae 256.2 295.2 15.2 
BOR cic ne ae 243-6 276°6 1325 


*Detailed information on average wages for selected occupations by regions will be 
available in the ninth annual report on “Wages and Hours in the Primary Textile Industry 


in Canada, October 1951’’. 
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Average 

Wage Rate 

Occupation Per Hour! 

Male 
@ardi Tender See ere $1.01 
Ofer eee ecs pots ee oe ae 1.04 
Dye House Operator........... .97 
Biner Mats Shans Oe ee ee 1512, 
Fly Frame Tender............. 1.04 
Grindéf". fon ee eee See 12 
loom “hixer-Bewee aera tee 1.21 
Picken’ Tendersteecccee eet. 1.00 
Skilled Tradesmen (Mainten- 

BUICE) Mees ae ae teeters 1.20 
Slasher, Tender’ ese: s-e-22 eee abe le 
Awister Lenderenresn ets erie .98 
Weaver? ae in a ee ce ee 1.06 

Female 
SLULer vies EL An Cet eeeeeacee ere eae re 84 
loth Inspector se sete re .86 
OLE? Wer hele ec er oie mere 91 
Drawing and Combing Tender. .93 
Drawn cin Eland seen ae .98 
Fly Frame Tender ........... .99 
Syorrara(sse CAROTID) isc aces tg cis Ox .94 
SpOOLeL) LCNGerawy. enemies ier 94 
siwisber=. enderas. eer. net .96 
Varner, | enderiee eee ens .93 
WiGSVEretr oc Morte cee ee .98 
Wander elender”....00 0024 shes .95 


1Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Woollen and Worsted Yarn and Woven 
Goods.—The average increase in wage 
rates in this division of the primary 
textile industry was approximately 11 cents 
an hour. Increases for individual occupa- 
tions varied considerably but were most 
frequently between eight and 11 cents an 
hour for male workers and seven and 13 
cents for women. Rates for the various 
male job categories ranged from 91 cents 
an hour for garnett and wool pickers to 
$1.22 for loom fixers; female workers 
earned from 64 cents an hour for wet and 
dry operators to 97 cents for woollen 
spinners. Other occupations for which 
average wage rates are shown include— 
male weavers, $1.07 per hour; female 
weavers, 86 cents; and male woollen 
spinners, 97 cents. The following table 
shows the average hourly wage rates for 
19 occupations in this division:— 


Average 
Wage Rate 
Occupation Per Hour! 
Male 
Card Tender and Finisher..... $ .93 
Card Stripper and Grinder.... .96 
Dye Machine Operator........ 98 
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Garnett and Wool Picker...... $ .91 


Loomis HIKenee. seanuk : cepa aaee 1.22 
Warper and Beamer........... 1.09 
WEeAaVeDinn ns Sairels Sotatelaler che peters 1.07 
Woollen Spinner (Mule and 

Hrame)- a: stean-ronses Se eee 97 
Wet and Dry Operator....... 94 

Female 

Burler and Mender............ 82 
Drawing-in Hand ............ .80 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and 

Draw Frame Operator....... .88 
TSWISGGM - cters.0 ets fepeseathocsla stead eee 91 
Warper and Beamer.......... .82 
Weaver 2 tires ees sete .86 
Wet and Dry Operator........ 64 
Winder, Spooler and Reeler... .82 
Woollen Spinner (Mule and 

irae) ceaseyesempieare 4 etd Same 97 
Worsted Spinner (Frame)..... .84 


1Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Hosiery and Knit Goods.—In the manu- 
facture of hosiery, average wage rates for 
the nation as a whole ranged from 73 cents 
an hour for female circular knitters to 
$1.59 for male full-fashioned combination 
knitters. Of the male workers covered in 
this analysis, only circular knitters received 
less than one dollar an hour, averaging 99 
cents, whereas for the female workers, only 
boarders earned more than one dollar, 
averaging $1.08 an hour. Increases in wage 
rates varied from two to 19 cents an hour, 
depending on occupation, but were com- 
monly between eight and 16 cents. Female 
loopers and hand operators, numerically 
two of the most important groups of 
workers in hosiery manufacture, received 
average increases in wage rates of nine and 
10 cents per hour, respectively. Male full- 
fashioned combination knitters had an 
average gain of 13 cents an hour. On the 
whole, wage rate increases for male workers 
were about six cents an hour greater than 
for women. 

In the manufacture of underwear and 
outerwear, female sewing machine oper- 
ators received the lowest average rate of 
pay, 75 cents an hour; fixers, the highest, 
$1.21. Average rates for male workers 
ranged from 98 cents an hour for cutters 
to $1.21 for fixers; female workers from 
75 cents for hand operators and sewing 
machine operators to 88 cents for cutters. 
The highest increase in rates for males 
between 1950 and 1951 applied to hand 
operators, 16 cents an hour, and for 
females, to cutters, who received 17 cents. 
Average hourly wage rates for selected 


occupations in the manufacture of hosiery 
and other knitted goods are listed in the 
following table :— 


Average 
Wage Rate 
Occupation Per Hour! 
Hosiery 
Male 
| BRO WO (EF e ay peer Auten cit Se a Res ad $1.10 
Circulate Mmibcetamee srieisient ci .99 
Dye House Operator.......... 1.03 
BumetenGir Oui lanyn: soe cyto tess as. 1.32 
Fixer, Full Fashioned......... 1.45 
Full Fashioned Combination... 1.59 
Female 
IBOALGEN Seetickets sts eittolee hes 1.08 
Circitlypanither een eee. a ence we 
Full Fashioned Topper........ 83 
TROOUERE cee. Pe De oi .79 
Sewing Machine Operator..... .82 
Twister, Reeler, Winder....... .76 
Hancde@peratore. fee ak nte . .83 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR 
Male 
crrcwlarienhoniGbete trea. cei ena 1202 
GIG ty a MAM TSH Gr! dees shia o tactics det a2 1.05 
(COUMISI AS, (28S ee & US a ae .98 
Dye House Operator........... .93 
BN xerelcnibulMem cates occs este Len 
ElmdeOperatorey fo-aaes fee ec 1.02 
Female 
uremia lcrmitheri. eters ert oss. vit 
CHANTS YS gelaae ae et + Sa ene .88 
Handa. peratored.< tense. oso hi) 
Sewing Machine Operator..... .75 


Rayon, Nylon and Silk Textiles.—Of 
the 13 occupations covered in this division, 
female drawing-in and twisting-in hands 


received the lowest rate, 77 cents an hour, 


Cotton Yarn and Broad Woven Goods...... 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn and Woven Goods................ 76 
Rayon, Nylon and Silk Textiles............ 
Hostery#and-KniteGoodst se. oes. 


Canadian textile mills are concentrated 
largely in Ontario and Quebec, all but 28 
of the total number being in these two 
provinces. Returns were received from 155 
mills in Ontario employing 24,679 plant 
employees and from 115 mills in Quebec 
with 33,958 plant workers. 

The Normal Work Week (Tables Ia 
and Ib)—During the past five years in 
the primary textiles industry a marked 
shortening of the work week has taken 
place. In 1951 only one-third of the mill 
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and male loom fixers, the highest, $1.24. 
There was a marked increase in wage rates 
between 1950 and 1951, with the male 
workers for Canada as a whole averaging 
14 cents an hour more, and female workers, 
12 cents. Female weavers received the 
highest increase, 22 cents an hour. Other 
occupations for which rates are shown in- 
clude: male weavers, $1.10 per hour; male 
throwers, $1.16; and female spinners, 82 
cents. The accompanying table summarizes 
the information on wage rates obtained 
for this division of the industry :— 


Average 
Wage Rate 
Occupaticn Per Hour! 
Male 
N irefenon ied tb:¢2)5) cave See Goa eS Ges eRe 1.24 
Splasher! Pender . was ccwac «ce. 1.04 
Throwereee eek eo. ween tas: 1.16 
Wie pie sr oe Tee eee Sete eit. 1.05 
Warpetlenderiancnass pie ser .98 
Wieavienbtee Serco. ine teres ata 1.10 
Female 
Batberva standin, semen ae eee ine 285 
Drawing-in and  ‘Twisting-in 
Hand iene aerate tac oe 17 
Spinnere. ch vase ee erred vies ares. 82 
TATOWEL. aoe ce ee nee ate .84 
Warp Tender... oases .81 
WiGav GrURo... Mes tec aes oe tees 1.10 
Wah CLG rare yet eae an ee 83 


1Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Working Conditions 

The distribution of the mills from which 
data are used:in this section, with the 
plant workers which they cover, is as 
follows :— 


Mills Mill Workers 
ee ee 39 22,951 
9,061 
dat a ccd hee Se 2 35 12,642 
Ee eerr errr 148 17,983 
298 62,637 


employees in the industry were working a 
longer schedule than 45 hours per week as 
compared with two-thirds in 1947. 

The five-day week has also gained 
prominence in the textile industry. By 
October, 1951, plants employing well over 
one-half the total mill workers reported 
this schedule. In the hosiery and knit 
goods, and the woollen divisions of the 
industry, it was predominant to a marked 
degree. About four-fifths of -the mill 
workers in each of these divisions were 
working a five-day week. 
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In Quebec the largest group of workers 
was working 40 or 48 hours per week and 
in Ontario 45 hours or less. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. Two- 
thirds of the mill workers were employed 
in establishments which paid time and 
one-half for work on Sunday. 


In all divisions of the industry, double 
time and double time and one-half were 
the most common payments reported for 
work on paid statutory holidays. 

Rates for work on Sunday and paid 
statutory holidays shown according to the 
percentage of mill workers affected in each 
of the four divisions of the industry are 
listed in the table at the top of the follow- 
ing page. 


TABLE 1A.—THE NORMAL WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1951 


MILL WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 


Cotton Woollen 
Total Yarn and and Rayon, Hosiery 
Normal Weekly Hours Primary Broad Worsted Nylon and 
Textiles Woven Yarn and and Silk Knit 
Goods Woven Textiles Goods 
Goods 
Employees on a 5-day Week 

| Rie tort tern AB ets eat RN Eton eit aa 16,022 11,057 829 1,032 3,104 

yer 40 -and tinder 45. 5220 45s «sone seein, te ee et 8 O02 sincere teseenes 822 1,609 1,261 
LE ere AOR DE RE Shae eae a enon 11,724 843 2,797 196 7,888 

Over 45 an dunderds. : Sydwek cee 5-<ee ee On one aeee 2,650 $41 1,499 29 781 
(| eRe OM eerttT Ane tae AERO are ae a ere 3,142 588 936 311 1,307 

LOR Cit 1. 0 een ie Pe ti em ter Wee wii ntent tnt nie gs 1,437 26 204 851 356 
Dotalls Wen cis tiie otc aoe cere eRe ees oe 38, 667 12,855 7,087 4,028 14, 697 

All Employees 

IY E P Ears Phe Sita rt ests patos aiare Satan Raia eee 16,053 11,057 829 1,063 3,104 
cerns and under 4b. uw cuices eter cane een eae 12,195 6,084 1,009 aroly 1, 785 
hh Oe Ure nek EE RA eR erin tenets he 13,447 1,894 3,118 196 8, 239 
Over ab aud onder 48,040.52. 20a ee ee eee 2,918 341 1,499 29 1,049 
Ce OEE EI ORe aan tor RASTA Pears SE he ba IE 12,914 2,777 1,945 5,904 2,288 
Over ARMA. isc geht ce ee nes 5,110 798 661 2,133 1,518 
Mota: cyh.q sed ote ha ee Te eae 62,637 22,951 9,061 12,642 17,983 


TABLE 1B.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1951 


MILL WORKERS B 


Normal Weekly Hours 


eae 
Employees on a 5-Day Week 
Coma aea eed ae ee - 
ee al hie CEN ee an 
(hE ARN Sale irae SRB] Wie eberes 
AU TIEN TERE ty ae aoe en 111 
All Employees 

(eer Wanton ee a a an 
Geen gh ied Weal ee he 165 
Crabs a tele I te 266 
"Total de whit cise vicsnicn.d earns 3,117 
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Y REGION AND CITY 


By Region By City 


Quebec Ontario Western Montreal Toronto 


10,351 5,349 298 3,523 353 
499 2,939 254 416 838 
2,636 FOOT amas hc ac 864 1,264 
658 1,848 144 7 
2,211 O35 5 sem asieas.< osilovtettae (chine 362 
1,387 i Bereta ia EM Reeia etre 
17,742 20,118 696 4,834 2,822 
10,382 5,349 298 3,523 353 
3,361 5,828 431 4 920 
3,220 10,1405). cons. was 864 1,217 
1,951 144 7 1 
11,543 1,361 10 80 369 
4,794 DOD! srawelestance® 5B lnc asec 
33,958 24,679 883 4,943 2,877 


Cotton Yarn 
and Broad 


Primary 


Woollen and Rayon, 
Worsted Nylon 
Yarn and and Silk Hosiery and 


Textiles Woven Goods Woven Goods Textiles Knit Goods 


Yo Yo % % 
Sunday 
Time and one-half........ 66.1 98.1 52.9 728 rpeal 
Woublestimemos...<. oo.:.. 10.5 9 8.3 2155 16.3 
No overtime policy or no 
information reported... 23.4 0 38.8 6.0 56.6 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Time and one-half......... 6.5 6 i530, i 14.1 
Houblesimew- ests. os 20.9 8 20.8 20.4 38.0 
Double time and one-half. 57.8 del dae2 75.9 22.8 
Other overtime rates...... 3.2 10.0 1.0 2.4 
No overtime policy’ or 
information reported.. 11.7 10.5 10.8 Dik PONT! 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Tables Ia 
and IIb)—The proportion of employees 
who could become eligible for a maximum 
vacation of three weeks after extended 
periods of employment rose from three 
per cent in 1947 to 45 per cent in 1951. 
A percentage distribution of employees who 
could become eligible for a maximum vaca- 
tion of two and three weeks since 1947 is 
shown below :— 


Length of 
Maximum Percentage of Mill Workers 
Vacation 1947 1948 1949* 1950 1951 


51.8 73.7 48.0 47.8 48.8 
2.0 5.9 36.5 42.1 44.8 


Two weeks.. 
Three weeks. 


*Estimate. 


In the manufacturing of cotton yarn and 
broad woven goods, 18 mills employing 
two-thirds of the mill workers reported a 
policy whereby their employees would be 
entitled to a maximum vacation of three 
weeks after 15 to 25 years of employment. 
-This same policy was also reported by 11 
mills employing 60 per cent of the mill 
workers in the rayon, nylon and silk tex- 
tiles division of the industry. In the other 
two divisions the predominant maximum 
vacation reported was two weeks, generally 
after five years of employment. 

Shut-down of the plants for a period 
which included the vacation was quite 
common in the textile industry. One 
hundred and seventy-two mills employing 
56,000 mill workers closed for two weeks 
and 73 mills employing 11,400 workers 
ceased operations for one week, in both 
cases during the summer season. A small 
number of mills reported closing during 
the winter season. 

Statutory Holidays (Tables IIIa and 
IIIb)—The trend towards payment of 
more statutory holidays is indicated in the 
following table :— 


54226—7} 


Percentage of Total 
Mill Workers 
Number of 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Paid Holidays Sa Mg Ai ty HE, 


IN GILG yey enero 55.2 42.4 17.0 11.2 9.1 
11.08 Gaerne re L656022 16029 5020.2) 2026 
[ae ae ee tl i139) PPA, Saltese are leg 
er er MGM eS eibed 64 OP iii 
Sige sera. TeSy Oust 1422 Bled 26.0 
More than 8... Lede ol Sees get I0.97'59 
Information 
not reported. sf ys es co ee 


In 1951 about 90 per cent of the cotton 
mill workers were enjoying five to eight 
paid holidays. In both the woollen and 
rayon divisions, more than four-fifths of 
the workers were in plants paying for 
five to nine holidays, and in hosiery and 
knit goods, the proportion was about two- 
thirds. 


The number of paid statutory holidays 
also varied considerably with each region. 
In Quebec, 34 mills employing one-third 
of the mill workers paid for six holidays 
and in Ontario 65 mills employing more 
than one-half the workers paid for eight 
days. In the Atlantic provinces, five 
statutory holidays were the predominant 
number paid for and in the western prov- 
inces seven and eight paid holidays were 
most commonly reported. 


Shift Differentials—Some 17,500 mill 
workers were reported on the afternoon 
and night shift with more than 12,500 of 
these workers receiving a shift differential. 
From three to five cents and 5 per cent 
were the most common differentials paid. 
for work on the second shift; 5 and 10 
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cents, and 15 per cent were paid for work 
on the night shift. Detailed information 
on shift differentials is as follows:— 


Shift Number of Mill Workers 
Differential Afternoon Night 
Cents per hour: Shift Shift 
sceenta swe. 1,264 ae 
AT CENUS nine 2,118 13 
by CONUS. Apis: 2,300 1,218 
6 to 9 cents. 40 938 
LO’ cents a...0-. 18 1,147 
Others artes ciss 14 ts 
Per Cent: 

5 per cent.... 1,068 267 
10 per cent.... 64 748 
15 per cent.... 1,021 
Other 

Differentials. 39 281 
Total 

receiving 

differentials . 6,925 5,633 
No. differential 

reported .... 4,398 553 
Total on shift 

WAS! Bondpue 11,323 6,186 


Special Wage Clauses.—Adjustment of 
wages according to changes in the official 
cost-of-living index was reported by about 
one-fifth of the textile mills from which 
data were used in this analysis; these plants 
employed more than 15,000 workers. The 
amounts of adjustment and their frequency 
varied widely. 

More than one-quarter of the mills, 
employing 29,000 plant workers, indicated 
provision for minimum call-in pay and 
about one-third of the plants (37,000 
workers) reported minimum reporting pay. 
In the first case, a minimum number of 
hours’ pay is guaranteed to any worker 
who may be called in to work outside his 
regular schedule. In the second case, a 


Minimum Call-in Pay 
(Outside Regular Hours) 


Extent of Guaranteed Pay Mills 
POTTOUT eRe he eas arene 2 
DRNOUTS ae Caso ree ool ave th 10 
PADGULS Sear tas eae ot Pere Se 16 
ASO UTS: core ach in thea hrc eee 40 
INOAZUAPANTEE «5 isaac sus stee cere 135 
IN GF ITMOLMADIONS obi. wok cant 95 

298 
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minimum number of hours’ pay is guaran- 
teed to any worker who reports for his 
usual shift only to find that no work is 
available. Four hours’ pay is the most 
common provision in both cases, as shown 
in the table at the bottom of the page. 


Pensions and Welfare Schemes.— 
Seventy-two plants employing 36,140 mill 
workers reported pension plans in effect 
in 1951. Health and welfare insurance 
schemes were more common in the indus- 
try, 221 mills employing 56,787 workers 
having reported group sickness or accident 
insurance plans, although details are not 
available. 


Job Training—Some type of formal 
training, either at the semi-skilled and 
skilled level or for supervisory jobs, was 
in effect in about one-fifth of the textile 
mills at the time of the survey in October, 
1951. Those receiving training numbered 
about 1,000 persons and the total employ- 
ment in the plants having such provision 
was 27,661. 


Industrial Safety.—Virtually all mills 
reported some provision for maintaining 
health, preventing accidents, or for treat- 
ment of sickness and injuries among their 
employees. The principal types of such 
facilities and the percentage of total plant 


employees covered by each are as 
follows :— 
Percentage 
of Total 
Employees 
Covered 
Worker-Supervisor Safety Com- 
MIbtee 45 As asta aoe 33 
Safety engineer .........-.++.:- 12 
Employees trained in first aid... 56 


Provision for recurring medical 


CXAMINAWONS saat s seme 22 
Fullotimesnurses...2eisor ado 65 
Pull-time*doctor! teacc 54. cs sae oe 13 


Minimum Reporting Pay 
(Regular Hours) 


Workers Mills Workers 

557 1 288 
2,654 26 5,344 
5,366 19 5,306 
20,698 fal 26,008 
20,882 153 19,204 
12,480 28 6,487 
62,637 298 62,637 


Prices and the 
Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, April 1, 1952 


For the third consecutive month, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index declined 0-4 points, or 0:2 per cent, 
between March 1 and April 1, dropping 
from 189-1 to 188-7. The January, 1952, 
peak was 191-5. 


Lower food prices were again the main 
contributor but clothing and home furnish- 
ings also accounted for part of the decrease. 
The food index moved from 241-7 to 240-2 
as decreases were registered for practically 
all foods except fresh pork, oranges and 
vegetables. The largest drop was shown by 
beef, which decreased more than three cents 
per pound, while potatoes recorded a much 
larger than seasonal increase of nearly one 
cent per pound. 


The index of clothing prices declined from 
211-2 to 210-4 after decreases in items of 
both men’s and womens’ woollen apparel. 
The home furnishings and services series 
declined only fractionally from 200-8 to 
200-5 in response to scattered price changes. 


An increase in the miscellaneous index 
from 146-9 to 147-9 mainly reflected higher 
sub-indexes for automobile repairs and 
maintenance, street car fares and newspaper 
rates. Fuel and lighting costs remained 
steady at an index level of 152-5, while 
rents were not surveyed during April and 
the index remained unchanged at 146:3. 

From August, 1939, to April, 1952, the 


percentage increase in the total index was 
87:2. 


City Indexes, March, 1952 


Mainly as a result of substantial declines 
in food prices, cost-of-living indexes for 
eight of nine regional centres moved lower 
between February 1 and March 1. The 
index for St. John’s, Newfoundland, moved 
against the trend to register an advance of 
0:3 points to 104-0; a sharp rise in rents 
of 4-0 points to a level of 105-21 was 
responsible for the change. 

Declines in foods, which occurred at all 
centres, reflected lower prices for meats, 
notably beef, fresh pork and bacon, and 
further seasonal weakness in eggs. Sugar, 
too, was down in all centres. 

Clothing prices were lower at all cities; 
the decreases occurred mainly in men’s and 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


women's topcoats and men’s suits. Scat- 
tered increases in most sub-groups were 
responsible for generally higher city indexes 
for home furnishings and services. In addi- 
tion, telephone charges were advanced in 
Toronto and Montreal. 


Fuel and lghting indexes moved up in 
centres where domestic bituminous coal is 
used, while regionally higher costs for news- 
papers, magazines, theatre admissions and 
personal care items accounted for small 
upward changes in miscellaneous items 
indexes. 

The quarterly survey of rents in March 
resulted in higher indexes for all centres 
except Saskatoon and Saint John, where the 
rent indexes remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index 
decreases between February 1 and March 1, 
1952, were as follows: Edmonton, 2-0 points 
to 181-2; Montreal, 1-7 to 195-4; Toronto, 
1:6 to 184-4; Saskatoon, 1-5 to 185-6; 
Winnipeg, 1-4 to 182-0; Saint John, 0°5 to 
187-0; Halifax, 0:4 to 177-8; and Van- 
couver, 0-3 to 192-2. The index for St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, moved up 0:3 points 
to 104-0! in the same interval. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1952 


The eighth successive monthly drop in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics general 
index of wholesale prices occurred in March, 
when the index number dropped to 230-8 
from 232-6 in February and 241-9 in the 
same month last year. The top figure of 
243-7 was recorded in July last year. 


The index number for Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets also 


* moved downward in March to 248-3, from 


251-2 in February and 272-9 in the same 
month last year. The index for the animal 
section dropped to 283-3 from 297-3 in 
February and 347-1 a year ago; but the 
field products group index climbed to 213-3 
from 205-1 in February and 198-8 a year 
ago. 

Largest decreases from March, 1951, 
occurred among textiles and animal prod- 
ucts; the former dropped 22-2 per cent and 
the latter, 14.4 per cent. Vegetable and 
chemical product prices were slightly lower 
but there were increases in wood products, 
iron products, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallic minerals. 

The index for textile product prices was 
255-7 as against 328-5 in March last year; 
animal products, 259-1 (302-6); vegetable 
products, 218-2 (220-6); chemical products, 
184-7 (184.8); wood products, 291.9 


Index on the base June, 1951=100. 
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(288.4); iron products, 218-2 (201-5); non- 
ferrous metals, 179-1 (174-5); and non- 
metallic minerals, 174-4 (169-3). : } 

The March index number for general 
building materials declined to 288-1 from 


289-6 in February and 290-3 in March last 
year, while the composite index number for 
residential building materials dropped to 
286°6 from 287-9 in February but moved 
up from 282-6 a year earlier. 
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Effect on Wages of the Recent 
Decline in Cost-of-Living fnaes 


Recent decreases in the official cost-of- 
living index (from 191-5 to 188-7 between 
January 1 and April 1, a decline of 2-8 
points) will have affected wage rates in 
many sections of Canadian industry as a 
result of the current widespread inclusion 
of escalator clauses in collective agree- 
ments. The provisions of such clauses, 
designed to link wages and changes in the 
cost-of-living index, were discussed in the 
December 1951 issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, 
page 1633. 

As pointed out in this article, there is 
a wide variety among the plans in the 
amount of wage change to be associated 
with any movement in the index. The 
most flexible formula provides a one-cent 
change in hourly wages for each one-point 
change in the index. For workers under 
this plan, a wage decrease of from two to 
three cents an hour would result from the 
drop in the index between January and 
April this year, depending on whether the 
formula provided wage adjustments for 
fractional changes in the index. A more 
common formula provides a one-cent change 
for each 1-3 points change in the index. 


Workers under such a plan would be 
subject to a wage loss of two cents an 
hour. 


In most plans, wage decreases are not 
immediately brought about by changes in 
the index. Adjustments are most often 
made quarterly, so that downward revisions 
in the index would only be translated into 
wage decreases in all the plans over a 
period of three months. Furthermore, 
some of the plans provide that adjustments 
will be made in wages only after a 
minimum change in the index and, where 
this minimum is three points or more, 
wages would not be affected by the recent 
cost-of-living changes. 

Because of the variation in the escalator 
formulas, and also in their manner of 
application, it is not possible to make an 
exact statement of the effect on wages of 
the decline in the price index. The most 
recent survey made by the Department of 
Labour of the extent of such clauses in 
Canada showed that, of a sample of 1,601 
agreements analysed, 332, or 20 per cent, 
had escalator clauses. The number of 
workers covered was 120,241 (L.G., March, 
1952, p. 270). 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March, 1952° 


Time lost in labour-management disputes 
in March was greater than in the previous 
month and was substantially above the 
total for March, 1951. In March, 1952, 
two stoppages, one of bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., and the other of rayon 
factory workers at Louiseville, P.Q., 
accounted for almost 55 per cent of the 
total idleness. 

Increased wages and related issues caused 
20 stoppages and more than 90 per cent 
of the total loss. Four stoppages arose 
over suspension or dismissal of workers, one 
over reduced hours and one over causes 
affecting working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for March, 1952, show 
26 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 5,204 workers, with a time loss of 
65,502 man-working days, as compared with 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


22 strikes and lockouts in February, 1952, 
with 13,048 workers involved and a loss of 
47,603 days. In March, 1951, there were 
29 strikes and lockouts, involving 4,988 
workers and a loss of 16,960 days. 

For the first three months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 44 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 21,032 workers, with a 
time loss of 188,325 man-working days. In 
the same period in 1951, there were 57 
strikes and lockouts, with 15,538 workers 
involved and a loss of 54,051 days. 

‘Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March, 1952, was 0:07 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0:05 per cent in February, 1952; 
0-02 per cent in March, 1951; 0-07 per cent 
for the first three months of 1952; and 0-02 
per cent for the first three months of 1951. 
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Of the 26 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in March, 1952, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, one in favour of 
the employer, four were compromise settle- 
ments, and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 15 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 


does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature which are still 
in progress are: compositors, etc., at Winni- 
peg, Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, ‘Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1951: and handbag factory workers at 
Montreal, P.Q., on August 30, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABsour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE for April, 1952, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned, or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in January, 1952, was 121 and three 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 124 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress, 26,100 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 79,000 working days caused. 

Of the 121 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, nine, 
directly involving 1,800 workers, arose out 


of demands for advances in wages, and 42, 
directly involving 10,800 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 
1,000 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 3,200 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 3,300 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and one, 
directly involving 100 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1952, 
show 350 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 185,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,270,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January, 1952, are 400 work stoppages 
involving 190,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,250,000 days. 


Selected Publications Recently Received 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the LABour Gaznrre. 


List No. 47. 
Accident Prevention 


1. Brown, K. C. Prevention of the 
Propagation of Flame in Aluminium. Dust 
Explosions; an Account of Some Ad Hoc 
Experiments on Aluminium Dust Explo- 
sions in a Narrow Duct, by K. C. Brown 
and H. L. Williams. London, H.MS.O., 
1951. Pp. 16. 
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2. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Committee on 
the Safeguarding of Milling Machines. 
Second Report. London, H.MS.O., 1951. 
Pp. 36. 


Agriculture—Economic Aspects 


3. National Planning Association. Land 
Reform in Asia, a Case Study, by C. Clyde 


Mitchell. Prepared for the NPA Agricul- 
ture Committee on National Policy. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 34. 


4. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. Land Reform; 
Defects in Agrarian Structure as Obstacles 
to Economic Development. New York, 
1951. Ep 101° 


Civil Rights 
5. Public Affairs Committee. Loyalty 


im a Democracy, a Roundtable Report. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 32. 


6. United Nations. General Assembly. 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Final Authorized Text. New York, United 
Nations Dept. of Public Information, 1950. 
Pp. 8. 

7. United Nations. Secretariat. Depart- 
ment of Public Information. Our 
Rights as Human Beings; a Discussion 
Guide on the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Revised ed. New York, 
IY Ae oh Cre 


Co-operation 

8. Casselman, Paul Hubert. The Co- 
operative Movement and Some of Its 
Problems. New York, Philosophical 


Library, 1952. Pp. 178. 

9. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Consumers’ Cooperatives: Operations in 
1950; a Report on Membership, Business, 
and Operating Results. Washington, 
G.PiO4 19525) Pp 6) 


Disabled—Rehabilitation, Etc. 


10. Minnesota. State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Annual Report, 
1950/51. St. Paul, 1951. 1 pamphlet. 


11. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Manpower Policy Committee. Report of 
the Task Force on the Handicapped to the 


Chairman, Manpower Policy Committee, 


Office of Defense Mobilization, Washing- 
ton, 1952. Pp. 67, 17. ; 


Economic Conditions 


12. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Credit Policy: Recent European 
Experience, by Per Jacobsson. What 
Monetary Policy for the United States? 
(A Round Table Discussion), John S. 
Sinclair, Chairman, E. A. Goldenweiser, 
John J. Rowe, Carrol M. Shanks. New 
York, 1952. Pp. 48. 

13. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1949. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 


for Latin America. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
19512 Pp. 536. 

14. United Nations. 
to Chile. Report of the United Nations 
Economic Mission to Chile 1949-1960. 
New York, United Nations, Technical 
Assistance Administration, 1951. Pp. 38. 

15. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Technical Assistance Administration. 
Special Committee on Public Admin- 
istration Problems. Siandards and Tech- 
niques of Public Administration with 
Special Reference to Technical Assistance 


Economic Mission 


for Under-developed Countries. Report. 
New York, United Nations, Technical 
Assistance Administration, 1951. Pp. 65. 


16. United Nations. Secretary-General, 
1946—(Lie) Measures for International 
Economic Stability. Report by a Group 
of Experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General. New York, United Nations. 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. 
Pp. 48. 


Employees—Training 

17. Training Conference of Educational 
Directors in Industry and Commerce. 
5th, Montreal, 1951. Proceedings . . . 
April 19-20, 1951. Theme: Toward Better 
Training. Montreal, Canadian Industrial 
Trainers’ Association, 1951. Pp. 161. 

18. U.S. Department of Labor. 
ing Task Forces urged by Tobin. 
ington, 1952. Pp. 2. 

19. U.S. Defense Manpower Administra- 
tion. A Suggestion for the Establishment 
of the Task Force of Area Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee on Defense Training 
Problems. Washington, 1952. Pp. 4. 


Train- 
Wash- 


Employer-Employee Communications 


20. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Industrial Relations Division. Case Book 
of Employee Communications in Action. 
A Cross-Section of Manufacturing Indus- 
try’s Experience in Developing Successful 
In-Plant Information Programs. New York, 
1950. Pp. 27. 

21. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Employee Communications for Better 
Understanding; a Guide to Effective Two- 
Way Information Programs. New York, 
1950. Pp. 30. . 

22. Hausdorfer, Abigail Fisher. House 
Organ Production, a Bibliography. Phila- 
delphia, Temple University Libraries, 1950. 
Pp. 48. 


Employment Management 
23. Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity. Education for Management. 
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Report of a Visit to the U.S.A. in 1961 of 
a Specialist Team concerned with Educa- 
tion for Management. London, 
Pp. 86. 

24. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Personnel Executive 
(His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and 
Status.) Washington, 1952. Pp. 21. 

25. Elkouri, Frank. How Arbitration 
Works. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 271. 

26. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Collectively Bargained Pension 
Plans in New York State, July 1961. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 106. 

27. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Banks, by William R. 
Spriegel and Elizabeth Lanham, with the 
assistance of Richard F. Schmidt. Austin, 
1951. Pp. 136. 


Industrial Relations 


28. International Labour Office. 
Human Relations in Metal Working Plants. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Pp. 119. 

29. Merritt, Walter Gordon. Destina- 
tion Unknown; Fifty Years of Labor 
Relations. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
Pp. 454. 

30. Pigors, Paul John William, ed. 
Readings in Personnel Admnvnistration. 
Edited by Paul Pigors and Charles A. 
Myers. lst ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1952. Pp. 483. 

31. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. J. D. 
Jewell Co. Hearing before a Subcommittee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session on J. D. Jewell Co. and Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, A.F.L., August 9, 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 109. 

32. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Labor- 
Management Relations in the Bell Tele- 
phone System. Report . . . pursuant to 
S. Res. 140 (81st Cong., Ist sess.) a reso- 
lution to investigate the field of labor- 
management relations. Together with the 
minority views of Mr. Taft, in which Mr. 
Smith of New Jersey and Mr. Nixon 
concur, and the additional individual views 
of Mr. Smith. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 48. 

33. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Labor- 
Practices in Laurens County, Ga. Hearing 
before the Special Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
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1951. 


United States Senate, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session on labor practices in 
Laurens County, Ga., August 18, 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 182. 

34. U.S. Federal Mediation and Con- 


eiliation ~ Service. Labor-Management 
Relations; a Bibliography. Washington, 
1951S Ppt 

Industry 


35. Gent, Ernest V. A Review of the 


Zinc Industry im 1951. New York, 
American Zine Institute, Inc., 1952. Pp. 19. 
36. Loeb (Carl M.) Rhoades and . 


Company, New York. Steel, an Analysis 
of the Industry and the Hight Leading 
Companies: US. Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, National Steel Corporation, 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
Armco Steel Corporation and Inland Steel 


Company. New York, 1951. Pp. 102. 
37. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Growth Patterns in Industry. 


New York, c1952. Pp. 59. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 

38. Cole, George Douglas Howard, ed. 
British Working Classes Movements; 
Select Documents, 1789-1875, by G. D. H. 
Cole and A. W. Filson. London, Mac- 
millan, 1951. Pp. 629. 

39. International Labour Office: 


Labour Policies in the West Indies. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 377. 
40. Labour Party (Great Britain). 


Supplement to the Handbook, Facts and 
Figures for Socialists, 1951. London, 1951. 
Pipelines 

41. Quebec (City) Université Laval. 
Faculté des Sciences Sociales. Départe- 
ment des Relations Industrielles. Sécurité 
de la Famille Ouvriére. Québec, Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval, 1951. Pp. 193. 

42. Smith, Joshua Toulmin, ed. English 
Gilds. The Original Ordinances of More 
than One Hundred Early English Gilds .. . 
London, Published for the Early English 
Text Society by Oxford University Press, 
1924. Pp. excix, 483. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

43. International Labour Office. 
Application and Supervision of Labour 
Legislation in Agriculture. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1952. Pp. 56. 

44. Kansas. Laws, Statutes, Ete. Labor 
Laws of Kansas. Excepting the Laws 
relating to Unemployment Compensation, 
Workmen’s Compensation and Specific Laws 


relating to Mines and Mining. 1947 
edition. Topeka, State Dept. of Labor, 
1948. 1 volume. 


45. Manitoba. Department of Labour. 
Factory Inspection Detail. Prepared by 


W. Trevor Davies. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Printer, 1952. Pp. 31. 
46. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 


on Labor and Public Welfare. To 
amend the National Labor Relations Act, 
1947, with Respect to the Building and 
Construction Industry. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Labor and _ Labor- 
Management Relations of the Wighty- 
second Congress, first session on S. 1973, 
a bill to amend the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, with reference to 
the building and construction Industry and 
for other purposes. Washington, G-P.Oe 
TOSI Po, 251. 


Labour Organization 

47. Clarke, David. More about the 
Trade Unions. Revised edition. London, 
Conservative Political Centre, 1950. Pp. 31. 

48. Congress of Irish Unions. 
Annual Meeting; being the Report of the 
Central Council and the Report oj the 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing held at University College, Galway, 
July 18th, 19th and 20th, 1951. Dublin, 
195 Pig 162; 


49. International Transport Workers’ 
Federation. Report on Activities and 
Financial Report of the I.T.F. for the years 
1948 to 1950, and Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Congress and 
the Sectional Conferences held in connec- 
tion therewith at the Kurhaus, Stuttgart- 
Bad Cannstatt, Germany from 21 to 29 July, 
1950. London, 1951. Pp. 352. 


50. Lens, Sidney. Labour Unions and 
Politics in Britain and France. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1950. Pp. 130- 
139. 

51. South Africa. Mine Workers’ Union 
Commission of Enquiry. Report. Pretoria, 
Government Printer, 1951. Pp. 11. 

52. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on the Judiciary. Subversive Control of 
the United Public Workers of America. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session . . . Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. 2 parts in 1 volume. 

53. U.S. Department of Labor. White 
Collar Unions of the United States. Wash- 
ington, 1951. Pp. 9. 


Military Service, Compulsory 

- 54. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Armed Services. Universal Military 
Training ; Pertinent Questions and Answers 


Seventh 


with respect to H.R. 5904, a bill to provide 
for the Administration and Discipline of 
the National Security Training Corps. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 11. 

55. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Armed Services. Universal Military 
Training. Hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services, House of Representa- 
tives, Highty-second Congress, second 
session created pursuant to H. R. 5904, a 
bill to provide for the administration and 
disciplme of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps, and for other purposes. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 2293-3050. 


Occupations 

56. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Tech- 
nical Occupations in Radio and Electronics. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 53. 


57. Fornwalt, Russell J. How and 
Where to find Employment. New York, 
The Author, 1951. Pp. 16. 

58. Great Britain. Central Youth 


Employment Executive. The Plumber. 
London, H.MS.0., 1951. Pp. 24. 

59. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. Woollen and 
Worsted Cloth Manufacture. London, 
H.MS.0., 1952. Pp. 24. 

60. Great Briiain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. Woollen and 
Worsted Yarn Manufacture. London, 
HM 'S:01, 1952." Pp. 28: 

61. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. The Production of 
Charcoal and Carbon Powders; the Manu- 
facture of Carbon Goods. London, 1952. 
Pow tite 

62. Great Britain. 
and National Service. 


Ministry of Labour 
Textile Bleaching, 


Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. London, 
1952 mb ps ble 
63. Social Science Research Council. 


The Recruitment, Selection, and Training 
of Social Scientists, by Elbridge Sibley. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 163. 

64. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Descriptions for Jobs Studied in Selected 
Metalworking Industries. Washington, 1952. 
Pposal4: 


Older Workers 

65. Princeton University. Department 
of Economics and Social Institutions. 
Industrial Relations Section. Retirement 
Procedures under Compulsory and Flexible 
Retirement Policies, by Helen Baker. 
Princeton, 1952. Pp. 65. 


66. Scott, W. G. Counselling Older 


Applicants for Employment. Toronto, 
Ontario Region, National Employment 
Service, 1951. Pp. 4. 
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67. Southern Conference on Geron- 
tology, University of Florida. 1st, 1951. 
Problems of America’s Aging Population. 
A Report on the First Annual Southern 
Conference on Gerontology held at the 
University of Florida, March 19-20, 1961. 
Edited by T. Lynn Smith. Published for 
the University of Florida Institute of 
Gerontology by the University of Florida 
Press,,1951-) -Pp. 117. 


68. U.S. Veterans Administration. 
Library Service. Medical and General 
Reference Library. Care of the Aged, 
Selected Bibliography, 1940-1950. Washing- 
ton, 1950. Pp. 29. 


Productivity of Labour 


69. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Coal. Report of a Productivity 
Team representing the British Coal Mining 
Industry which visited the United States 
of America in 1951. London, 1951. Pp. 107. 


70. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Date on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Women’s Dress Shoes, 
Cement Process. Prepared for Mutual 
Security Agency, Productivity and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Washington, 
1951S Ppa: 

71. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Men's Work Shirts; Case Study Data on 
Productivity and Factory Performance. 
Based on reports submitted by 8 selected 
plants. Prepared for Mutual Security 
Agency, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, 1951. Pp. 50. 


72. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Productivity Trends in the Malt Liquors 
Industry, 1939-50. Washington, 1952. 1 


pamphlet. 
73. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Productivity Trends in the Tobacco 


Products Industries, 1939-50. Washington, 
1952. 1 pamphlet. 


Race Problems 


74. New York (State). State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination. Annual 
Report ... January 1, 1951-December 31, 
1951. New York, 1952. Pp. 107. 


75. United Nations, Secretary-General, 
1946 (Lie). The Muin Types and Causes 
of Discrimination; Memorandum — sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General. Lake 
Success, United Nations, Commission on 
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N.Y. Garment Manufacturer Urges 
Fair Standards Legislation in U.S. 


Legislation similar in principle to Cana- 
dian Industrial Standards Acts should be 
passed by Congress to protect unionized 
shops against the “unfair competitive 
advantage enjoyed by non-union pro- 
ducers,” Samuel <A. Klein, Executive 
Director of the Industrial Council of 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, has 
urged. 

Deploring the trend to increasing non- 
union production in New York’s garment 
industry, where 14 per cent of the total 
annual dollar volume is produced by 
non-union shops, Mr. Klein suggested that 
legislation be passed calling for fair labour 
standards that equal those in union con- 
tracts of the major producers. 

A New York Times despatch quotes Mr. 
Klein as noting that there is ample 
precedent for such legislation. In England 
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the Wage Council Act provides for inclu- 
sive collective agreements and Canadian 
unions are protected against non-union 
competition by the Industrial Standards 
Acts, he pointed out. 

Calling upon government assistance to 
protect union production and to stabilize 
such competitive industries as the garment 
trade, Mr. Klein said that there was “no 
choice” but to strive for a “workable and 
lasting panacea” for the union vs. non-union 
problem. 

“We should have the vision and patience 
to explore all the avenues of possible 
relief,” said Mr. Klein. Fifty-six non- 
union shops have recently been organized 
by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, he said, but government 
aid is still necessary to remedy the situa- 
tion to a more effective degree. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items — a 
March Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
Total Population*........................0.4.. QOD: | perees arere:ctetall eter 14,009 13, 845 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Cuvilian labourf{ores: (2)...tteats s<dne- ceeeeeen 5,210 i Tt t 

(PEPSONS! Wit bMOWS! sacamenrecta Misdocs aaiee 5,110 t t t 
Malo piaddianaciiataraniecnincereattb ects 4,005 7 + 7 
Female.... 1,105 t t t 

Paid WOLkeTaye os +25 ae aes ¢ 3,800 t 3 t 

Without jobs and seeking work. . 100 + t 7 

Index of employment (1939=100) 172-3 158-3 t Tt 

REN Te LOU Mbee n,.ccla arte hehe’ e's tis eechel auto alec é 8,419 4,959 567 712 
A AiG MALES Res ake se che wie «1c toate ied s INOUE oe cass Gremaieeraed 3,799 1,906 118 159 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour Incomes. iis «eis 1s.0 4:5, 5:0 stelecie’s SOOO SNe cies: c ctricts all aiecvenrevestaters 733 634 t j 

Per capita weekly earnings................220008 Sollee Aone 52-94 47-87 43-87 t t 

Average hourly earnings, mfg.................... BA hes sence 127-2 110-4 100-9 t ;7 

Average hours worked per week, mfg..............]........-- 41-5 42-9 42-3 t t 

teal weeklyiearnings, mig..(2)). 52. deve secs e.ceens ols acasaccn.c 114-4 111-9 109-3 t j 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment 
Cistror maaribi) (9) 0. eRe Bs. 3 ac BR.) Be wns 000 370-9 362-8 300-0 375-6 71-4 T 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (8)........... 000 25-3 23-7 35-8 18-4 144-4 7 

Placements, weekly average................2 OOO itcrcnstaa. 12-3 13-9 9-5 t T 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month),. .000 | (7)316-4 | (7 )318-5 (7) 247-6 297-2 12-4 i 
Pralanice 1 furidh Fic; faccte teeta sis ak Mee gt “$000, QOOL Sos facet - 778-2 659-4 587-8 182-6 j 
Price Indexes— 

General whiasale (A)ss, Seah ects ce MA woes tte Wlectee u's sien 232-6 238-5 200-0 t 3 

Cpat-orlivinwetdex (4), Bee Wt. cs. Hodes dsc cate. 189-1 190-8 175-2 161-6 118-9 100-7 

Resideh tial balding materials’ (4), i teases cs bce liecsicveccocfeceaessens 274-9 227-4 | (5) 146-6 | (5) 102-3 

Production— 

Industrial: production index (4). ......<eci00s0ceceecleseecceses 207-7 214-0 187-3 206-8 102-0 
Minéralproduction wdex(#)o. vote ctor ceceneccdeclocl. sole cs 168-4 157-6 144-2 115-3 111-1 
MAN UIA CUUTITE IN GGE) (yen Sci raiecs cletaceaiojersaceraie'wiall choice oe.ce as 212-1 224-3 195-5 228-0 99-9 

PEAS ANON aoe estos c bisveisle nl als, aceuineiecie sre aah 000 tons 199-2 193-2 157-2 141-9 41-3 

Steel ingots and castings.................. 000 tons 305-9 281-4 258-1 229-9 77-2 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle 71-6 77-9 93-7 93-8 54-7 

hogs... 499-8 339-6 350-7 933-9 245-0 

Flour production........... 1-81 1-98 1-61 2-09 1-04 

Wewsprint(@) uiccts <a ae ee 457-8 425-1 399-2 240-0 200-6 

Cement producers’ shipments........000,000 bbls. 1-18 0-96 0-79 | (8) 0-20 | (6) 0-12 

Automobiles and trucks.....................0. 000 32-5 40-6 30-1 13-9 14°3 

Oldies eh ee anes eee eee 000 fine oz. 352-7 347-1 349-3 257-6 391-0 

Conbier rn ccd ee ee oe 000 tons 20-5 20-3 22-6 22-9 20-2 
Oe hav Ae A or es ee eee ee 000 tons 11-0 12-0 10-9 14-9 13-2 

INICKOIS Soccer ec.cctechcdcusie tetera: OUOMONS I eniee sce 10-7 9-6 9-6 11-2 8-8 

AGS wig sss crested aR ais etoin ter ante se eine ae OOD tors! |iegmanacae 27-5 25-2 22-4 23-3 12-6 

GORI Oe, ere afer Ais ome Battin ite des eer OO tons: leet ta. o 1,555 1,618 1,776 1,466 1,299 

Crude petroleum ),..6....:..c.0..00+6: QOOTOO0 bse |iiz.cc.cncs lene eee eae. 2-80 1-95 -79 -36 

Wlaeixig Power ncsecc-ne deswaann ees 000/000 Jew. jf areeteresereisione 4,970 4,378 3,780 8,298 2,214 

Construction— 
Contracts awarded. .... 2s0% feec. cee guia’ $000,000 |.......... 108-7 121-7 64-8 16-2 11-3 
Dwelling unite started .. icc. 22... «0s <iclers out ss - OOD es Jace. cP RRR Bias oc 3-0 2-7 tT T 
completed = et ..c. cece daec. UG OS Pe 8 oe 6-7 4-8 7 
under construction.............. QO0 DR ee tr <1] Ate ete ase 55-3 55-1 T t 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (*).............../.....000-- 313-2 307-9 + t t 

HR UPL ULES fo teeta et «cc tia\cizinveutetelscdee SO00;GOON, c.ctenra adlndle onamtoee 668-4 584-5 if t 

Imports, excluding gold.................-. $000, B00 bs. aces 282-1 274-2 200-2 138-4 40-4 

Exports, excluding gold.................5: $000,000 |.......... 309-7 233-9 199-5 227-2 57-6 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. OOO, OOO BRAS ok. cal ftiine coe e's 4,582 4,044 5,024 1,923 
ears loaded s. icant Sphoba sss DOOIR ES Bice ns 316-3 294-3 281-8 281-0 159-7 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index i(4)ii.4< 0 ses+ daseebccsecund 179-5 166°5 118-3 82-0 94-9 

Preferred stocks, index (4).......... 160-6 169-3 153-0 118-6 101-8 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4) 113-9 97-7 90-3 97-3 97-2 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts 8,789 7,984 6,000 4,208 2,050 

Bank loans, current public 2,788 2,736 2,182 955 787 

Money supply 4,730 4,662 4,413 | (5) 3,153 | (5) 1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public...... 1,199 1,169 1,143 855 | (5) 281 

JED ORITS AGRE ob crte io teichiless ae. aise, arate aaiwe 2 3,448 3,493 3,270 | (5) 2,163 | (5) 1,089 


Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 


t+ Comparable statistics are not 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 3, 1951. 


available. 


Estimates are based on the 1951 census. 


Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Previous 


estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable with 
current data. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost- 

of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 


(4) Elo 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are Production data rather than shipments, 
(7) Includes supplementary benefit. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

AnnualiA verage;1020-24 2: tc ee terres oe ee ie stats a wee eet tere 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annal Average, 1020-2005: cs ects Saree at ie hints Ros Sienna area 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Anrual Average, 1990-Bb oi iiecs.< istegedcscc reat aoa wuickicantecte ccna 12, 695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
‘Annual Average, 1935-0 lee. cc... ab eiiee «onl Sen © ahve bearer ener nen 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44...... ee Oe CU i ee ee net oe, 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annaal A verage, 1945-40 x... 25 =. 22 asian ord ade pelecuale aobe Ee 26,701 81,075 18,064 75,840 
Total, 1050. cetteless ce te Pata cane en epnes «> vivercatee Sete ree 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total WOb LR SR a rtrer ere Bhat eH Bommenicah eee 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 

1951— 
JRNGDEY cai Rawabi chalks Me ive EAs a's ae 4 aol Gcaale cis arate ore 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
PODPUARLG 5 os ncc oe Sua oi5'0 CAN Oy a do ea o Ke Die aR ean ae 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
Marre beh chee pr teiatats acais. csartie hile nastiness et aciarae 5,555 3, 252 3,051 11, 858 
April. has cbt hae oe ce tee ae Ca oe Merah neces een TRE 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 
May Fares chest detesie Sees bile Menon bin aalae beer eee eteiietag ysis 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
TUNG Reaeicrenisrdta Ate ere ew aia Mole Dae ec oe ae ote oe ete aoe 9, 638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
ae re a ES ASA Str iotacm Gaerne A: 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
eA DRI Te critic ac ereioteeine aelkaleieh che etee Sere mite <tr eaters 9,040 4,343 3,853 17, 236 
Mop tera bier. ojos tess -a: is siete eA crave. otc eras a ea ale eae eta tae 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
October he... WRENS eee cos die Pee ent eth Se centes © aay 11,433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
INO VEEN OT a hiss Be shetavacsiaracatalate nile cetera arias cI aie eins lei ieonabe ce 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
Diedembers aaa; Beas eiie «ens ote wa tevarie ee een re 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19, 676 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T 
1G46—Total ie. clic cides slenlccriatne nt ass 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
19S7—Total.:.ne-.» a ciloscineiie ao nerisiee eis s 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1D48—Potali er... cc oe era tener tearns. 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
D940 — "Dota ier asain orctsca otis cheoueltiaeole else 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Total.s 5.4 ee rem ee te tae 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
196J—Totalittio: | ancocemenertntnentines 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 194,391 
101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
316 2,376 6, 607 1, 665 894 11,858 
303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
277 3,488 6, 750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
RUGLODEI st nee lan falc dis aiedviiesss bts et tc 348 6, 553 11, 438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
PNOVEMN DED res dete cei os csc ntvnie beletle cites 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
LD EECTON ES, EAR SE SHER OR SER NOME = 381 6,071 9, 697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
‘ 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


* Includes Newfoundland. 


: Unskilled| 1: 
Farming ~| Skilled : Profes- : Female Total 
Month Class eed Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951— 
January*......4... 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Hebruary::.). 755% 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Meco. 2° Sit, ,. kes es 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6, 726 
PADI. Sates rere 2,293 2,125 1,855 440) 299 260 537 361 8,170 
WNT Stra): ects hie ates a 3,611 2,339 2,792 - 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
UNOS eet pac hyenie 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
daly serene. 2. 6 vie 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
Augustaecveasts « 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
Motoberssch ss cexs. 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November........ 2,019 3,878 5,209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, ; 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construe- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—A verage Phi My 59 9 56 58 D 208 
1939—A verage 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—A verage 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—A verage 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—A verage 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—A verage 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—A verage 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—A verage 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—A verage 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—A verage 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—January.............. 48 208 37 158 133 20 604 
*1950—January............ 45 211 38 165 149 21 629. 
*1951—January............ 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
Pebruarys..a% 5... : 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
MoarcHiees.osaatcic 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
Apralerreeiss ut oe: 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
Maver ons 4 sb ee 61 269 59 202 174 oY 792, 
SOUGE eee ecg aes 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
STA et cee Renee 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
AURUSE EN tise ne ese 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
Oatoberash:facke ce 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November.......... 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 : 
December.......... 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
1952—January...........5- fi 281 59 212 181 29 833. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1Jto C-3 are based on reports frem employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,313,910. 


i=] 
S 
; 5 
Y d Monti zr 2 3 4 = 
ear and Month ‘= ° ° 3 ae 
< ’ 3 |) gau} ea} 6168 | ere) e) pepe 
| #58/539/52/ 8] 218 | e | 2 188 
6 laps |/4zalzale)/6d/s]a | = ze | 
1D47=-A VOragze ee. aa decile crass ta ease neem 1583} 146-5) 137-2) 172-7) 150-9) 163-9) 156-0) 135-8) 158-9) 174-1 
1948 —A verages nis. ocak harkens caw SHOU en ele ee 165-0 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2] 171-2) 162-0} 139-0) 168-9) 181-6 
1949 Ary er BOM inh... kuttisnare Bauaphoprtatrssonneietentye 165°5 157-0| 149-0] 165-6) 154-3) 173-1] 166-7] 139-7) 180-3) 179-3 
TOH0-SA verager sic. cheek ak aceon nace 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9) 155-0) 177-7} 168-0} 140-8) 188-5) 180-7 
TODI—-A Veragercs.dtis Sec poison ah ada ger enee 180-2 176-8} 149-4} 180-5] 168-5] 191-0) 173-2) 148-1) 202-6) 190-3 
OLD mR pi LEO Nols inte aie ayes asa ais epnisiere ¢ mab ator Shere 161-0 144-1] 136-0} 162-3] 152-3] 171-4} 159-0} 127-6) 170-1) 163-4 
Feb. 1, “3 150-4) 133-1) 160-4) 146-9} 170-1) 161-0) 126-6) 173-9) 157-1 
Jan. LP “3 184-2) 149-1} 187-5] 162-3) 186-9} 171-2) 144-4) 193-7) 180-4 
Feb. 1, “3 165-3} 142-2) 179-3) 159-9} 185-6) 165-5) 134-9) 186-5) 177-0 
Mar i, 2:3 160-1} 135-7) 179-0} 161-0} 185-7) 164-3} 133-3] 186-7| 176-9 
Apr 18 3-3 152-0) 140-3) 177-1] 160-3) 187-3) 165-2} 135-3) 187-0) 181-0 
May 1 6 161-8} 140-3) 171-7} 163-3} 188-5) 167-5] 137-9) 192-9] 187-2 
June 1, 3 178-1] 149-4| 171-6] 167-9] 191-9} 172-6) 149-8) 202-5] 192-3 
July Ls “6 186-9} 149-6} 174-9] 171-0] 194-7) 177-6) 154-6) 208-9] 197-4 
Aug. 1 3 188-7) 155-3] 179-9] 171-6) 193-5] 179-7] 157-5) 218-0) 198-1 
Sept.. aly 4 192-4) 157-8] 182-3) 173-2) 194-1] 180-4] 157-8) 219-0) 198-9 
Oct. 1 5 188-6] 158-6] 183-6] 175-3) 195-4] 178-6) 156-9) 214-0) 201-0 
Nov. 1, “4 182-6] 158-4] 186-2) 178-0) 193-9} 178-4) 157-7) 211-3) 197-9 
Dec. 1; 6 181-0} 156-2} 192-3} 178-6] 194-7] 177-5) 156-5) 210-9) 195-1 
Jan. DS POSE Sei ier te wr Relea tonic arartheeate 181-0 175-2} 149-2} 190-7] 171-7| 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0) 186-4 
Bet Sei. s SORA ne ce teak ates a 5 peace ae eee 177-9 183-4] 150-8) 185-7) 169-0) 187-6} 169-1) 142-9) 201-6) 180-5 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at February 1, 1952. . ai 0-2 3°7 2-8| 29-5) 42-9 5-2 2-2 4-7 8-8 


Norte:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


(1939 =100). 
Year and Month 
Employ- 
ment 

1939—A verage 100-0 
1947—A verage.. 158+3 
1948—A verage. . 165-0 
1949—A verage.. 165-5 
1950—A verage 168-0 
1951—A verage 180-2 
Feb. 1, 1949 161-0 
Feb. 1, 1950 158-3 
Jan. 1, 1951 175-3 
Feb. 1, 1951 172-3 
Mar. 1, 1951 172°3 
Apr. 1, 1951 173°3 
May 1, 1951 175°6 
June 1, 1951 180-3 
July 1, 1951 183-6 
Aug. 1, 1951 184-3 
Sept 1, 1951 185-4 
Oct. 1, 1951 186-5 
Nov 1, 1951 186-4 
Dec 1, 1951 186-6 
Jan. 1, 1952 181-0 
Feb. 1, 1952 177-9 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


Average 
Average |Wages and 

Wages and| Salaries 
Salaries 


$ 

100-0 23.44 
154-4 36.19 
170-9 40.06 
183-3 42.96 
191-3 44.84 
211-6 49.61 
182-5 42.7 

187-2 43 87 
193-1 45.27 
204-2 47.87 
205-6 48.19 
206-6 48.43 
209-8 49.17 
210-5 49.34 
214-0 50.17 
214-0 50.16 
216-1 50.66 
220-1 51.59 
222-1 52.05 
223-6 52.41 
215-1 50.42 
226-2 53.03 


Employ- 
ment 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 
Average 
Aggregate] Average |Wages and 
Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 

100-0 100-0 22.79 
272-7 159-5 36.34 
314-1 178-5 40.67 
339-2 192-9 43.97 
360°2 202°8 46.21 
427-6 224-9 51.25 
334-7 192-7 43.91 
337°4 198-1 45.15 
373-1 204-5 46.60 
402-1 217-8 49.64 
405-3 217-5 49.56 
414-6 219-5 50.03 
423-7 223-1 50.84 
429-0 223-3 50.90 
440-0 226-9 51.70 
440-1 226-8 51.68 
446-1 229-8 52.37 
454-4 233-9 53.31 
451-4 236-5 53.89 
451-8 238-9 54.44 
417-8 227-4 51.82 
448-9 242-5 55.26 


! Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Waele 
a ae EmP.oyMENt PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Feb. 1 | Jan.1 | Feb.1] Feb.1]| Jan. 1 | Feb.1]| Feb.1]| Jan. 1 | Feb. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
$ $ $ 
(a) PRovINCES 
Prince Edward Island................. 183-4 175-2 165°3 336-5 327-9 298-6 36.51 $7.20 35.96 
INOVRIOCOHAL Lc asec Gaaterk se recsens 150-8 149-2 142-2 315-5 287-3 271-6 44 82 41.24 40.97 
Now: Bruns withje, agers sie sss hse eas 185-7 190-7 179-3 419-4 419-7 368-5 45.79 44.61 41.56 
Quchbecwtnntt. starch tacah eso sce ek 169-0 171-7 159-9 403 -9 389-2 343-1 50.88 48 27 45 . 67 
ORtArIO Mi co Rotts SaetOne Ie ee stemmed 187-6 190°3 185-6 424-6 406-6 379-5 55.39 52.35 50.07 
Manitoba paces rte tenes ck aad ws 169-1 173-0 165-5 333-1 334-2 298-1 50.64 49.66 46.35 
Saskatanewent rer ce fobs ie cisvestes oa 142-9 152-1 134-9 292-8 305 +3 249-9 49.68 48.67 44.89 
LL ISGi ba eitlen meek csi oa ceo. 0.8 201-6 206-0 186-5 424-3 422-3 356-9 53.55 52.17 48.69 
British Columbians eee. cece kiss ce 180-5 186-4 177-0 394-8 386-9 342-6 56.86 53.97 50.36 
CANA DAVE Rare ah odscs phe atihcees 177-9 181-0 172-3 401-9 388-8 351-5 53.03 50.42 47.87 
(b) Merropouitan ARBAS 

SANG UeNesrt inn Merve oe nce tes gars 111-2 he CY, | eee 260-9 er Dt eae 52.44 48.62 
PASE ARs ern ePen ee. on a.rs otc et abies Fag 218-9 216-8 192-5 403-8 375-8 308-9 43.20 40.60 37.64 
DATO MMe tet, talid sate ete cs Ade 202-3 204-9 178-4 392-4 400-0 341-7 41,58 41.84 41.09 
Qusheawiery nee verte: ato aici e hard 145-1 149-0 142-6 326-6 320-1 301-0 41.96 40.03 39.29 
SHErHLOOKOse geen, Acido ta reese ui 167-1 161-1 166-9 383-5 349-6 352-6 44.55 42.12 41.00 
ECON VEDS | enters: Cee ree cae 163-4 169-5 159-8 421-3 406-9 867-1 51.58 48.02 46.62 

Drummond Valle ee esis fiestas ses 190-4 NBO 2 tins leew y 496-5 Cee) eae 49.95 47.88 
Montreal cant tere Bek 8: Ode ae Sew ee 173-5 174-9 167-5 387-2 368-5 336-9 51.01 48.15 45 97 
Ottewa— Hull Bete. on ckah shite snd 186-2 192-2 183-6 384-3 375-7 339-3 47.80 45.28 42.80 
Peterborough............/ SE ORC OTe 198-8 201-5 199-2 541-8 514-3 463-1 57.57 53.92 48.92 
CORTE WA Sone teeth is coh cba adces 240-4 243-0 264-2 648-7 624-5 662-1 63.80 60.77 59.30 
Niagara Falls........ 259-9 254-1 204-4 669-6 624-6 464-9 62.09 59.24 54.00 
St. Catharines. .. Rene 235-3 233-9 225-2 617-8 561-0 531-6 64.46 58.88 57.98 
LOFORGOTR. Mei ret eg here cae eiabieue 192-4 196-4 191-0 422-4 407-5 377-4 55.37 52,32 49.58 
El sitira ton eres es ess asa rs se ox eee 197-1 199-5 196-2 471-5 447-5 421-3 57.92 54.33 51.96 
BxrAantlordi ey Hee gee cone ohm aeaeitels 207-8 203-3 210-0 566-1 517-2 487-1 56.57 52.84 48.22 
Cen ae Soe asciss stare Mae Sao 148-3 145-3 154-4 358-6 322-7 339-5 49.61 45.58 45.27 
RIGOR ONE RO cccd ee os ee ee scl hue a stale 166-7 167°9 180-3 397-6 355-6 390-7 50.69 45.00 46.00 
Mudbunpetrssany cae ae ote tesa wc wes 180-6 182-2 155-4 395-8 400-2 319-2 65.85 65.96 61.89 
EONGON eat eit he vee ees ee vate satis 184-1 185-3 191-1 391-9 373°7 369-6 50.40 47.75 45.78 
Arnis ye. SOhe ae he Sec et cats sx oe 291-5 295-4 265-9 680-6 620-6 497-9 64.71 58.24 60.28 
Winclsorecent tahaty Aictae clei cis eters ats ate 208-3 209-2 234-6 470-7 438-2 524-5 63.00 58.41 62.28 
Rault’ Ste. Marie. £08.05. 0.) eens eens vee 221-7 223-2 206-1 549-7 497-9 419-2 65.91 59.29 54.52 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur............-- 224-4 226-1 184-3 506-2 479-4 363-7 57.35 53.90 50.25 
Winnipeg itis Sins Cos caves douse oes 168-9 171-5 168-1 333-0 329-1 298-3 48.03 46.75 43.15 
PROGINS Fs POSTEO OF spew heir Stes <i 158-9 169-6 155-8 329-8 347-5 286-7 47.02 46.41 41.58 
Saskatoon... & 185-4 195-4 179-1 379-7 391-9 325-2 45.44 44.51 40.31 
Edmonton,........ Hers) .| 243-1 250-0 230-7 511-0 504-0 437-1 49.41 47.39 44.53 
Cleary ese oho Once cra tals.» Ferd ese bah 211-3 216-4 193-2 417-5 419-1 343-3 51.03 50.03 45.85 
VATICGUVONU NR his tail eeta case wae 195-2 197-7 195-9 420-1 405-5 375-3 53.92 51.39 48.07 
VIGtOD eT etet a Irina avs ereiltisidisis\er ove 220-7 218-2 207-2 483-9 451-6 405-7 52.60 49.66 46.98 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 237-4 288-4 248-3 813-0 859-5 609-0 51.47 51.60 42.45 
MUNI ree sare See ion etre eave 121-1 120-2 114-9 267-8 252-5 233-1 63.62 60.42 58.22 
Minute ctuninigies cts che th levccccadns 185-0 | 183-6] 184-5] 448-9] 417-8] 402-1] 55.26] 51.82 49.64 
Durable goods wen accu aks sees 234-5 233-8 226-9 574-9 532-1 497-4 59.55 55.29 53.23 
Non-durable goods.,...........++- 153-0 151-2 156-9 358-1 335-4 332-9 51.01 48.35 46.27 
Constructions iis ccch code eee te ts tine 157-2 167-0 145-1 453-3 410-4 359-8 54,13 46.14 46.56 
Transportation, storage and communi- 

eation 178-6 | 181-3 | 165-0 | 345-0} 353-0 | 302-7] 55.26] 55.73 52.55 
Public utility operation .| 186-1 | 187-3 | 180-1] 384-3] 378-8 | 326-1] 60.92 | 59.65 53.48 
THEME cine Petia ae ok Pons atte cess 171-1 | 185-2] 169-5 | 356-6] 374-6] 317-4 | 45.59 | 44.25 40.91 
Finance, insurance and real estate. .... 178-5 | 178-7} 160-8 | 293-2] 292-0] 251-2 | 47.75 | 47.50 45.35 
Seryrdacier seat ov eae wares s vee vinwises 176-4 | 178-1} 173-3} 355-1} 351-2] 327-1] 383.39 | 32.69 30.97 
Industrial composite,............-..+ 177-9 | 181-0 | 172-3} 401-9 | 888-8 | 351-5 | 53.03 | 50.42 47.87 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- aa Durable Manu- Parable Durable 
factures zoces Goods factures seer) Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Feb. 1, 1945 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77-8 60-3 
Feb. iF 44-1 44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61-3 
Feb. A 43-2 43-2 43-1 76-4 83-5 69-4 
Feb. iF 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Feb. ue 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Feb. a 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
*Jan hg AEDORL hex tbs ache oie tte ads « 2 ecee 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb GEA ODL ors on aisles te Malet et 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. ee Ly eae enn Se 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr ep RENNES 2 ise wi cakntitien eae ee 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May Ue ODL Soe abace dias anemone se 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June WAL LOOM vole acl Wek ae Cee es a 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July Wi RAST ee cette dasa: w cece ome 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. Dre. cde te ois athe. ace ee 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept ee AO I ee ee ee ee 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. BAGG: hoes sak: oe Seite c te Saee 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nov pe Cy Re OWE ae, Se ne ee 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Dec Bye005). cites otk noe cette. soe ae 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
*Jan ROD? oe: date, nie ot eee ee ee 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb. RR OBS:  GUe tance cightethtiat cides 41-5 41-8 41-1 127-2 137-5 115-8 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the ease of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND SN ee ou aa ee ans BY PROVINCES AND 
I 


S 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners ) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked sohbet ase sa 
Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
INewioundland!®.; G95, hr .3. aie actes anc <8 SE oe 42-1 39°3 41-7 125-5 127-9 106-0 
Nova Septie Se). a... aeons 2 Ee OEE 41-2 37°5 42-6 113-7 114-6 95-3 
NC WHEPINS WICC. «Uhh Meant cteis Mines Aeon co 43-6 39-6 45-7 111-8 114-2 97-8 
GUC EG geek aie eek Sots < ae Es Lt eee 43-1 39-4 44-7 113-8 114-1 98-1 
CONTATIONE ae ls aah neeRe ek Lhe eee Ue bare 41-0 37-7 42-4 134-7 134-0 117-5 
Manitoba 40-7 38-7 42°3 120-2 121-9 105-1 
Saskatchewan *, 40-3 39-7 40-9 126-3 126-0 110-7 
BAI DER bH pacts eats Soe ek m4 40-0 39-0 41-6 127-3 125-9 110-2 
British Columbia 37-7 34-0 38-1 157-3 156-5 132-5 
Montreal. ue tis rs2).t <2 Sale as acta Gee een 41-9 37-9 43-1 118-5 118-6 102-9 
KLOYONGO Foam aiKe ier aisee sea aes SSC REL Ae 39-4 36-8 41-3 136-0 131-6 115-2 
Etarnsltone nc hoc e.c +0. acca eant tok Lee eee 39-8 36-7 40-7 146-9 147-4 128-8 
VERGE OM ats atc siets 7c take Ont OATS Acs meee te ee 41-1 38-2 44.2 153-0 150-2 144-9 
MWARNIDGD® Set cron) hanna: Renee te wl Rat elt Rene ee 40-2 38-3 42-0 118-7 120-3 104-2 
AY STIOOU WGI, Bette it hicle cectchioe mbit tate ieee Eten 37-3 32-9 37-6 153-7 151-2 129-8 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Barings Wages 

» Industry a 
Feb. 1\Jan. 1)Feb.1)/Feb.1\Jan. 1)Feb.1/Feb. 1\Jan. 1)Feb.1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 

: no. | no. | no. | cts.) cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
LUT UR set ee er te Oe aene oe <r Ace ter tt: ees 43-1) 40-2) 44-1) 140-6) 142-6) 127-7) 60.60) 57.33) 56.32 
Metal mining ....| 44-5] 42-5] 45-4) 142-0] 145-1] 128-1) 63.19] 61.67) 58.16 
(rt ee gee ae ee a ee oe Or ee Cree te eo ees 46-6) 43-5) 46-5) 127-0} 128-0) 116-3) 59.18) 55.68) 54.08 
Other metal 43-0) 41-9) 44-6) 153-4] 157-8) 138-2) 65.96) 66.12) 61.64 
(ib Oe Fe Sar, eee © Ore ae? ae eee eee eee ee 39-7| 35-2} 41-2) 144-4] 146-1) 133-8] 57.33] 51.43) 55.13 
(OTA Eee oo cei Se Soe eee ee eee er Rr eens 38-4) 32-7) 40-6] 140-2) 140-3) 131-8] 53.84] 45.88) 53.51 
MVUL ENROL RULRCUT NS LODET 208 gia ale pias tie wie SIGS eraretaW's eee 45-4) 45-9) 44-0} 159-6) 163-5) 142-5] 72.46] 75.05| 62.70 
Se aC cE oes See eines foes Seslaclee sores ipa’ 45-4| 42-3) 45-8) 125-6) 124-5) 111-3] 57.02] 52.66) 50.98 
PUB IU CURE GERUUIRI og, «coe eis os ea Ae ole ish, Saint ceidiore ee os 41-5| 38-1) 42-9) 127-2) 127-1) 110-4) 52.79) 48.43) 47.36 
Paid amd Dewerawesie aad l- -a~ -icleheisiy e's. c.<icip sfeia ble ete cis 41-0} 39-0} 42-3) 108-2) 109-3) 95-5) 44.36) 42.63) 40.40 
NU Seu OPO UOLS sss satel Potelorstn chore Sista Syape si ee Se $+ e o%e ions 40-5| 38-2) 40-3) 136-7} 136-9] 118-9] 55.36) 52.30) 47.92 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38-8] 33-5] 40-9} 91-6) 91-8) 81-3] 35.54] 30.75) 33.25 
GeV UTIL EYELN DT OC WOES atest srs ic) ois Sosy sialaios~ 0) sic «ibe Sige. olin ote 43-2} 40-9] 44-7) 117-4] 116-9} 104-4) 50.72| 47.81) 46.67 
Bread and other bakery products 44-1] 44-0} 44-2) 96-5) 96-7] 86-1) 42.56) 42.55) 38.06 
Distilled and malt liquors................ 41-0} 41-4) 41-9] 133-6) 132-9) 115-7] 54.78) 55.02) 48.48 
Tobacco and tobacco products 41-6} 34-0) 42-4] 112-3) 118-4) 94-3] 46.72] 40.26) 39.98 
ERT B DEM DUGG UCtS sare erieistere)= << aes tied inlets rb'< Ge aiuto. wit. loo ais 40-8} 35-8) 43-0} 133-8) 132-8) 118-8] 54.59} 47.54] 51.08 
PeAE DEE DrOCUCtG st, eciatacke wits BEST: © 4 cls ole agree eee eri 40-1} 34-8) 41-6} 89-7} 89-4) 82-4] 35.97) 31.11] 34.28 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................0.555 40-2) 34-5) 41-4] 86-5) 85-4) 79-8} 34.77| 29.46) 33.04 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 40-4} 36-7] 44-0] 102-0} 101-5) 92-9} 41.21) 37.25) 40.88 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............-- 36-3| 34-0] 43-1] 101-4] 100-2) 97-9] 36.81] 34.07| 42.19 
Mioollenigoodsnnpracemrest. | sins Peeiertey aisle: £6.00 <ipfafe'e(0 s/a ares 43-4| 37-9] 43-7] 98-1] 97-5) 86-8) 42.58) 36.95) 37.93 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles................0..205- 44-7| 40-7) 46-5) 105-7] 107-5) 92-5) 47.25] 43.75) 43.01 
Glothine (Gextile ame LUT ayes dso cease ec saree aametas 37-4| 31-1] 39-3) 90-9} 90-2) 82-9] 34.00] 28.05) 32.58 
Mion siclothingtdiscseens saeeawitte orotate oes wees 36-6} 31-5) 39-4) 88-1} 88-8) 81-4] 32.24!) 27.97| 32.07 
DV urine’ oh CLE IID operetta ace deine einls + sinis wa ncerm eceelnne 36-6) 26-6] 37-3) 95-8} 93-9! 87-6) 35.06} 24.98) 32.67 
Knit goods.......... bo Mo Ries (7 ARO IIR EOD eT 38-4] 33-4) 41-1] 92-6} 90-7} 81-1] 35.56} 30.29) 33.33 
BVA I EY OMUCUS late ete tidia cc's 03, og Pape * sna s ae ee 41-1] 35-6) 42-4] 114-8) 113-6} 99-7) 47.18] 40.44| 42.27 
Saw and planing mills) i. 2 schcek cs voede cee c esses ee 39-9] 34-3) 41-2] 125-1} 123-9} 106-8) 49.91] 42.50) 44.00 
Burniture:.....065.-% 42-2) 37-2) 43-7) 102-3} 101-4) 92-7) 43.17) 37.72) 40.51 
Other wood products 43-7| 38-2] 45-4| 96-2) 95-2) 82-6] 42.04] 36.37] 37.50 
PRRGRDTOGNCts ss, Son creas Sa ai divielees Datla dais eae a 45-8) 43-4) 46-8] 140-4! 140-8] 119-9} 64.30} 61.11) 56.11 
Pulp and paper mills...... 47-1| 45-2) 48-3] 149-3] 150-0} 128-2) 70.32) 67.80) 61.92 
Other paper products 41-9} 38-0} 42-8] 110-7] 108-5) 95-5) 46.38) 41.23) 40.87 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-5| 38-1] 40-2) 139-5) 139-5} 126-0) 55.10) 53.15) 50.65 
PITOM ANCLSLCEL PLO UCTS. aia sie sraiaailestieic< toela ol x4 worse 42-3} 38-7] 42-5) 142-4] 140-0} 122-0) 60.24) 54.18) 51.85 
Agricultural implementsic. si .0~ <<ce or e200 < seb eee aa: 39-9] 34-7] 38-7| 160-1] 155-8] 132-0) 63.88] 54.06) 51.08 
Fabricated and structural steel..............-...++5- 43-9] 38-8] 42-2) 145-9} 140-6) 126-0) 64.05) 54.55) 53.17 
Hardwaréiand. toolssciused. cerns acer: Tocsae nee 42-8] 39-1} 43-1] 128-8} 126-4) 107-7] 55.13] 49.42] 46.42 
Heating and cooking appliances..........-..-..++-++- 39-8] 36-8] 41-6] 123-6} 122-9) 110-9) 49.19} 45.23) 46.13 
PEON CABEINES So wens vee ye ae ee viele an seewiner es 42-3} 37-5) 44-2) 138-4] 135-5) 122-8] 58.54] 50.81) 54.28 
Machinery manufacturing............-.--0++++-+2e08- 43-9} 40-8} 44-0) 133-6] 131-5) 115-4] 58.65) 53.65) 50.78 
Primary iron and steel.... 42-1| 40-6] 41-9) 156-5) 154-7) 134-2] 65.89) 62.81] 56.23 
Sheet metal products..... L eiate 40-8] 35-8] 42-1) 132-6] 131-7) 113-2] 54.18] 47.15] 47.66 
*Transportation equipment............. 41-4| 38-8] 44-5) 143-3] 142-9) 128-7] 59.33) 55.45] 57.27 
pA Trane Anil ar taeeen et sietekysme oar ois aleieicie's s\n specs aycisys 42-8] 39-9] 48-2) 142-9) 139-7| 121-9} 61.16) 55.74) 58.76 
MIGLOEIVEDICIE rnc ta eco ec asta at ges seme esas 42-0| 39-5} 44-8) 155-9) 153-5) 148-5) 65.48) 60.63) 66.53 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............--. 41-2) 34-4] 43-7) 149-2) 147-5) 131-2] 61.47| 50.74) 57.33 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 40-0} 40-0) 44-4] 139-0] 140-8) 118-2] 55.60) 56.32) 52.48 
Shipbwilding and repairing...................+-++--- 42-4) 38-0] 41-7| 134-4] 135-8) 115-9] 56.99] 51.60) 48.33 
*Non-ferrous metal products... ....4:2 + -se0 sigs dee aens 41-8] 39-9] 43-6] 142-2) 142-4) 119-9} 59.44) 56.82) 52.28 
PAT arIyaN PEOO UOUS yy ess nate colt «are sicic'e. esis cese 0 ecole «0 aye 43-7| 41-6] 43-3] 129-5] 131-2) 109-6) 56.59] 54.58) 47.46 
Brags dnd CONpPer DLOGUCES..,.., sci sare udlee eres ss oemw seas 42-6] 39-4) 43-9] 131-5} 129-4) 116-5} 56.02) 50.98) 51.14 
Smelting and TOMNING se. an sarees cee tee cee cise vs 41-1] 41-3} 44-3] 157-5] 157-2) 130-9) 64.73] 64.92) 57.99 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................-.- 41-4) 37-4) 41-6] 138-8] 137-0) 120-4} 57.46] 51.24) 50.09 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment........- 41-5} 40-4] 41-5) 155-3) 154-9} 137-5] 64.45) 62.58] 57.06 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............-----+++-- 44-4] 40-8] 45-4! 126-0] 125-8] 108-3) 55.94| 51.33) 49.17 
Clay prodileta ye cc .n: nuns cares co 44-5} 42-0) 45-8] 119-1] 117-1] 102-5} 53.00] 49.18) 46.95 
Glass and glass products 46-1} 42-9] 45-5} 121-8] 121-5) 106-2] 56.15) 52.12) 48.32 
Products of petroleum and coal... ..| 40-9) 41-2) 40-4) 162-7) 164-1) 140-1] 66.54) 67.61) 56.60 
CHemical produetseesne sates ccwiviestisiess oe eels oe bee sa ee 42-2} 41-2} 43-4) 130-0] 128-0) 112-0) 54.86) 52.74] 48.61 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-4) 40-5| 41-4) 104-8} 100-6) 90-9] 43.39) 40.74| 37.63 
Weiss alikcalis Ard Salta cn pa econ: abate aeied to oreo Sircere 42-7| 43-7] 45-9] 151-2] 148-4) 127-5] 64.56] 64.85) 58.52 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-1] 38-2] 41-3] 103-0} 101-7) 93-2] 42.33] 38.85] 38.49 
Warable! Loodserges, des nas ae sae nes seme ep eels is Bons 41-8} 38-3] 43-1] 137-5] 136-4] 119-0] 57.48] 52.24) 51.29 
IN icprsmtlaa a OL SOC rcs rerety Gl che, fiewatchcls cle /e\ei(a% siete o/s)s ate, sceretate 41-1) 37-9] 42-6] 115-8] 116-8] 101-2) 47.59] 44.27) 43.11 
Ree OEAECEIGHD Soy ae ycla 2 wees. are ete 2 a2 6 Sais hot soe eeie ome g 41-4] 35-4] 40-1] 128-9] 123-9] 113-5) 53.36) 43.86) 45.51 
SOIC A ANG DUNG UULOS serie cpi8iele «= bisseta (ete: sfaieio. 4 ajsfe s aarere « 40-6| 32-3] 39-2} 138-7) 136-2) 121+2| 56.31]: 43.99) 47.51 
Highway, bridges and street construction,............- 43-4| 42-4] 42-5) 102-4] 101-0] 93-1] 44.44] 42.82) 39.57 
Electric and motor transportation.................2.++-- 44-8} 44.9} 45-0) 123-5) 123-4] 110-7] 55.33] 55.41) 49.82 
CEN IE eee Pe ee Oe ade CAM witigwie Dee Rs ce Cae 8% 42-6| 41-4) 42-9) 71-7} 71-8 7°7| 30.54) 29.73} 29.04 
Frotels-and restamranta:...ccn ates tis 3s cig <= s/- o 6 gam < 43-6} 43-6] 43-9) 71-1] 71-1} 67-3) 31.00) 31.00) 29.54 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................-+:: 41-2} 37-0} 41-3} 69-5} 69-6! 65-9] 28.63] 25.75) 27.22 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
areas Average | Average 


Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Goat — 


Date ea. 
Per . . Weekly of 
2 Earnings | Earnings ; bar) Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946. 


42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947. * 
Monthly Average 1948. 
Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 


5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
2 3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
5 6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-4 


Week Preceding: 
ODUM OOM sis dejeawt chives chs ants aneaimietess 42-9 110-4 47°36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March MU OO Lic ns dgnv nee « be spo os opal ona 42-3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April 42-4* 112-8 47-83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July 41-7 118-4 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August 7 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
Senrermber 1, ODL" Ss, oe. c<manenttia cas waarmee 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
Outoberae 1, 1ODL 7. i. wave antes ones dea ee 41-9 121-9 51-08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
Navermber 1) 195000 io seivcmn cecwlinds so. emtemers 41-8 123-5 51-62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
Mevemibersl: LOL. cesreasseceiu teste cosy meena 41-9 124-5 52-17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January DT ADDS: ce scapgtiemyeinarap ace caewclieeren «4 41-7* 127-1 53-01* 177:5 154-9 114-6 
Bebruaryy Us 195202) tcc tanec aminotan cms aes 41-5 127-2 52-79 176-7 154-4 114-4 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47.60; January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, 
$48.43. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Live Applications for 
Month Vacancies Employment, 
Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Date Nearest: 
April 46,552 36,195 82,747 217,491 48,937 266, 428 
April 43,010 38,725 81,735 145,906 35,448 181,354 
April 20,475 17,800 38,275 150,032 43,767 193,799 
April 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
April 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428, 291 
April 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
May 36,940 15,513 52, 453 163,309 54, 201 217,510 
June 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
August 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
Sept. 43,519 15,966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
Oct. 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
Nov 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
Dec 29,933 9.094 39,027 138, 946 69,050 207, 996 
Jan. 22,229 7,735 29, 964 196,528 70,053 266,581 
Feb. 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
March 15,129 10, 209 25, 338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
April 16, 960 12,563 29, 523 303,109 81,741 384, 850 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 28, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 


Industry Male Female Total 
Jan. 31 March 1 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping.................... b Rath via « 599 211 810 + 270 + 10 
Logging— 
FRAMES WHMCS C Ret staan. dd aacereiet ah tices cabltietsie odie cede wis o.00 es 1,646 4 1,650 — 1,609 — 7,290 
432 7 439 — 267 — 1,050 
WES" leerdara ces 112 5 24 + 66 
2,190 11 2,201 — 1,852 — 8,274 
203 1 204 — 121 + 86 
120) tea ae 120 + 58 + 30 
64 2 66 = ie 21 - 85 
LOGS ee wagers 156 an 90 = 8 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 152 7 159 + 68 + 84 
Prospecting and oil producing...............2.0...+20-- 85 20 105 _ 1 ~ 45, 
AR ICH Siete mE ek, ORE Cac) See ESC. eee 780 30 810 + 115 + 152 
Manufacturing— 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobaceo).............. 357 244 601 + 102 + 39 
Peat aL ATIATEL, GlCc te cnwed ves weve hae «ce bade nde osnee. 286 1,509 1,795 + 250 — 1,097 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 407 45 452 + 153 — 211 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................. 210 114 324 + 50 — 162 
@hemicalsiand allied products. .4 J] 5e. + sade esas 2a ss 127 74 201 - 28 — 146 
Petroleum and:coal products... i.c cee. ees cee aneees 31 8 39 + 4 — 23 
iis bermrod uc tay aeeen: acclutaces eter wars snardet we cae s:s 33 21 54 — 8 48 
heather: and leather products... 20 -e¢.000s.-0e cawne ss 63 149 212 + 58 - 85 
Stone, clay and glass products 58 32 90 a 9 49 
Fronand steel and products... ... 2.25. cc. ee en esiee cess 499 55 554 + 70 — 206 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............-.22000- 129 44 173 a 21 — 204 
HUGE GCs iat NE Ena a he a eee 429 42 471 o 17 — 397 
Electrical equipment and products...............-..45- 189 64 253 — 247 — 211 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 1,231 123 1,354 + 324 + 239 
SUSUR etacntia Con ames aC STG ae Sa te Sapa ye 4,049 2,524 6,573 + 741 — 2,561 
SIGMRETUCUOTL on clvarler able ace ence nineteen wean weeny 1,810 58 1,8¢8 + 154 + 532 
Transportation and storage....................-5-...0005- 1,190 89 1,279 + 674 + 247 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 193 166 359 + 15 —- i 
Trade— 
Wiholesaley ecu eater: Belraltte taut Ss ictiecons cists sna eran aes hs 541 339 880 + 115 — 389 
MCCALL te A nie fara arabe eahert Fave © SRE attiecwieh Ba Nerreee atetalt 993 1,168 2,161 + 412 — 566 
EE adapta craO pha ais mathe vlacete TM Ta de cree ais ama erarare > 1,534 1,507 3,041 + 527 — 955 
Finance, insurance, real eStahe fe iushe ccc ssa Seana 713 589 1,302 - 13 — 528 
Service— 
LT AE Miles fle, i RS ot PR Sea 2 ee ee ee eae 824 458 1,282 + 340 — 225 
JDVo en Geen at etn et CROC eee ner ate on 33 2,169 2,202 + 137 — 410 
IPB TRO Ms eee ee ore bee tctarcce’s nie erste eins e snisie icjasie a's 593 2,019 2,612 + 359 — 200 
MD Te raben vistors nis ots eis ce tie a chain aye sisal sins seven ete 620 382 1,002 + 177 + 2 
NGS oR ES OS Se eee Se eae ae eee 2,070 5,028 7,098 + 1,013 — 833 
ALUM GUsiries ean. ches cecsteeetescces ented. 259. altagss 15,128 10,213 25,341 + 1,644 —12,327 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATIONS AND BY SEX, FEBRUARY 28, 1952(a) 


(Sourcn: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Occupational Group 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... . 1,120 452 1,572 4,583 1,037 5,620 
Clerical workerai: o-c coches neta enn ates 1,272 2,919 4,191 8,681 15,783 24,464 
Salas Workers: Vc ae so.ce tian es siace arealets 1,291 772 2,063 4,945 11,220 16,165 
Personal and domestic service workers 526 3,750 4,276 19, 287 15,491 34,778 
SOGMON, o:c oe Wea co ><. Opals apr ain fet he 64 1 65 5,278 85 5. 363 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 751 2 753 2,652 1,060 3,712 
Skilled and semiskilled workers. . bars 7,451 1,884 9,335 119, 907 20,941 140, 848 
Food and kindred products. ‘fine. 

LODACCO) sa 4s unos voataginenta ote 3 39 33 72 2,044 1,288 3,332 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 140 1,468 1,608 3,716 11, 737 15, 453 
Lumber and wood products......... Pe TP es eee 2,154 12, 860 176 13,036 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 40 23 63 945 602 1,547 
Leather and leather products........ 42 113 155 1,408 731 2,139 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 1 10 546 80 626 
Metal wor ing ers 6 3.o5<snrseresis ac tee 1,649 20 1,669 8,453 974 9,427 
MOlOOLTLOSLY Peel ay..ciel Srraneteigeiact ie us 219 9 228 1,565 1,073 2,638 
Transportation equipment 42h. | esto. oot sk 42 607 91 698 
IMANIN Geen tease hem aetbioee kein 285: al. ae hs 285 1,080) 5).5 200 gees 1,080 
OUST UOtLOM betes aus stl ularatalel «3-0 clei ieee yA ee ye ee 716 46, 656 6 46, 662 
Transportation (except seamen) . ; 606 13 619 16,557 78 16, 635 
Communications and public utility, ‘ | Se = Cao 39 513 1 514 
Trade and service. sd 123 126 249 2,223 1,533 3,756 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,153 48 1,201 12,455 2,193 14, 648 
oremen ceed aca tobe setae 74 7 81 2,924 233 3,157 
FAD DrEeNntieesa,: “eanenete chains dinceh iets 121 23 144 5,355 145 5,500 

MBO. WOrKGLs ig. ht asioe ascieisreseninisle x sser 2,654 429 3,083 120,121 19,870 139, 991 
God, and tobaccoy...cn vam scape 62 185 247 3,842 5,118 8,960 
Lumber and lumber products........ 236 9 245 7,544 372 7,916 
Metalworking....... Rebar alee e 87 3 90 4,083 75 4,758 
Wonstruotion...'.. is tence amen cA eal (RE er Pare ere 498 27,447 1 27,448 
Other unskilled workers rg al 232 2,003 77, 205 13,704 90,909 
POUR Elec es at se exh aan ea eee 15,129 10,209 25,338 285,454 85,487 379,941 


(a) Preliminary—sub‘ect to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Industry 


Weekly Average 


Vacancies 


Notified Referrals | Placements 
AeriCGLture, Hse TAD DNs ces nr. 0 Pe Mee ciaotercotk a Micoke i etsiers ais tararle einen eee 407 292 235 
BIG cis Sele ON he cr bs ot ae YT cetely ORO y ca Delt MORI Ob vk ltt on Rete e 1,262 1, 246 888 
PUNT MN OE et aS Bia arn Ratkby alot MRSA TT als RRs Eero A ae 441 503 197 
Manufacturing— 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).............0. 2c cece eee eeceeee 445 507 312 
MEER ULLOG, ADDATEL, OO. oc:cce.s tans cetplen s.ipieedM ina kel tie Paina 1c tees ere 1,142 1, 102 740 
Lumber and finished lumber DIO Woe, Geet ce Se ee oe ite oh cane ene ee 562 587 451 
Pin and paper products (inc. printing)ii5.0- 6. cones eee, pee an eee cc eaee 270 294 196 
Hema and allied products. j «sci... dase steak eas ace eine ian, ae eee 156 193 124 
BetroLeuio and Coal products. ....:scanise ceeettem ance eaten meni teeter ee 25 34 16 
Ue Tolowie: elvale ti Whe: ee ee Pott ok ta we YS ee Pe 38 36 40 27 
Heather and weather product... ..... nicweabcueaeet se RE on einen one oe 173 178 120 
DtONe, CAVE BABS DTOGUPLG: ....2.. cinco Mk Greats boa dee ein ay op ane Oe 98 117 79 
Tronvand steel and products,*....:... «..j\tvte Terese Meeks cba wei eee oe ena 281 297 208 
Non-ferrous metals and products............00..ssssssneeeecrssesseacgneees 156 229 107 
IMIR OHIO Veatch rae atic claetoebiate yp dcn 0: & nlcia kt eettiess R leele. = ade eines Sr 2 289 307 200 
Electrical equipment and protlucts....:...2c.ccauue sv otic neice alnak conte eee 152 186 103 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................00. 675 623 435 
PLOW a retet els Ratsioe cle Tes's.s vidin. vo coal eine erase ena, nena ane 4,460 4,694 3,118 
COOMBUTUC HON a Adis co sicad Ge hdres tai se cieiaresee  o.01d ok ense Baa CMe RET pe are ee onto 1,917 2,033 1,561 
Traneportstion And BtOLaRG.. cvesicy ao occ ss apices Reet era ein ne 1,356 1,274 985 
Communications, and other public utilities. . 207 237 157 
RIGO i cdo uctenigten cen ao MEMEO Anica x 2,192 2,676 1,517 
Finanoe, insurance, renl Oatate foci ce. ys +s +0 Sekt Oca eee ae 345 415 202 
PORVOO. ect eye le atte WTOP a EID toto vss, a 6 5 -e- Ste pi Ata et ney ce 4,913 5,020 3,439 
ANN Urn us tries «is o5..05 Dy ae. coe tegen teas a's vo eas Kenetee one 17,500 18,390 12,299 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT MARCH 20, 1952 


(Sourcn: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies 

Office Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

Newfoundland............... 623 400 
@orner’ Brook. 0.2.02. sche 132 111 
Grand: Fallgrad: .4 623380 s%0% 55 40 
Beacons ter ox eecr eas eeas 436 249 
Prince Edward Island....... 410 195 
Charlottetown.............. 220 148 
Summerside................. 190 47 
2,967 1,181 
ae ie 3, eee 
98 48 
IS FANT treo eRe eee 1,780 876 
18 1 
71 77 
28 8 
378 28 
12 3 
369 106 
64 24 
56 10 
3,583 1,465 
39 8 
Campbellton................ 110 123 
Edmundston................ 209 18 
Fredericton. ..........+..2:. 251 71 
Minto 168 72 
1, 669 676 
189 13 
615 325 
148 97 
155 59 
30 3 
19,942 7,738 
163 148 
32 6 
55 6 
49 99 
259 124 
243 172 
190 46 
138 18 
arn hany so, icic eset xic,<9 2s 47 26 
GaspeA sertenics ce ane sods s's ’ 471 5 
Granbys eerste Seeeene sects 157 19 
PELULUN SM cops be sca ciaetsice ess 252 105 
WOLEELON. ees cei scsbewanses 312 112 
JONQUIOLG ents ces peace ses 230 117 
saGhitel res sate ieee cenes 82 5 
LaMalbaie 72 3 
La Tugue 311 43 
VIS «12.0 376 214 
Maniwaki.. 3 2 
Ma tane 5) fe oc cics chic acu teieierra 177 278 
Megantic 210 44 
Mont-Laurier................ 44 22 
38 12 
9, 264 3,275 
572 465 
Worst A liredees. ce ew onse 60 1 
ODOC oo teisiscts cic pelts va casts 1,180 549 
RRimouskiGen. J. s,ccb shacks 173 305 
Riviere du Loup............. 407 3 
Roberval Pret 225.5.b down ese 19 21 
URGUY TL Sich a pou cice tess ater 215 68 
Ste. "haath 5 Ft OPO TI 113 12 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. aa 151 9 
Ste. Therese................ 126 29 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 142 192 
St. Hyacinthe............... 168 116 
Bt denn. tts tc... boeensecne 222 64 
Bb. JOTOMO ss. ocic.s.0 6 amie icici siete 162 38 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 750 110 
Shawinigan Falls............ 216 18 
Sherbrooke................. 600 137 
207 254 


Applicants 
Placements 

Regular | Casual 
256 7 
21 3 
11 4 
bse era pe 
228 102 
139 46 
89 56 
1,370 965 
63 30 
10 44 
788 586 

16. amore 
20 4 
11 6 
262 105 
al dee 
139 140 
43 5 
11 45 
1,152 1,469 
13 19 
41 71 
64 100 
81 120 
79 88 
277 817 
59 114 
402 69 
58 35 
68 22 
10 14 
12,349 1,417 
BE eee es 
7 tht: OER Oe 
44 1 
14 18 
30 135 
114 15 
59 3 
107 6 
5 A SAE SPA Sf 
2 |Get cetera s 
30 1 
§,531 530 
ROG ee scccnh.< 
Cy en ae 
602 122 
DOS a tite anise 
252 105 
9 d 
130 30 
95 6 
37 Wee erste cre 
OBUIR a caaetsye <s 
90 3 
145 9 
141 7 
113 1 
775 2 
103 75 
379 72 
122 4 


bt het 
oo 
bo 
oa 
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Unplaced 
as at 
March 20, 
1952 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 20, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies 
Office Reported| Unfilled 
durin, end of 
peri period 
Quebec—Concluded 
Thetford Mines..,........... 184 41 
Three Kivers 273 79 
Val diOr neces scseateneass 371 147 
Valley field 225 59 
Viotoris villomue ass. cee: ee 231 120 
Ontarlos. Ho. cede nec access e ns 21,834 7, 752 
ATNDTIONs tein etites aunts 47 10 
BITION. cee sc 398 93 
Belleville... 93 62 
Bracebridge. 84 5 
Brampton... nh 100 38 
Brantiordss..c.6-e aes ented 363 67 
STOCK VillO ut acsise cas ceeers 82 22 
Carleton Place.............. 5 2 
Chatham wees cassie tents 137 51 
Clb bOurg: sence ks hctaseene oe 141 6 
Collingwood..............+.. 90 22 
Cornwall eae oe eens 268 51 
HOPG ETO; ss hice eters cree: 23 8 
Fort Frances 112 153 
Fort William 344 92 
Uciarctee Pee tt aren 176 85 
Gananoque ists ceiicnss oeaee 58 1 
Goderich seen ss. ccectiteceusiee 76 49 
Kaneinlt eee neesce chee ee 171 94 
Hamilton Soc ee scic secre 1,238 363 
Hawkesbury 50 15 
ENgarsoll sere. acstueks ocecs 73- 27 
Kapuskasing )-..::..5--.++ 0% 108 39 
WRGROT Sa een sce etree wien 81 14 
IN RSGON ce se oe cant awne cok 429 152 
Kirkland Lake. 2..icc esc cas 282 97 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 442 114 
Leamington 62 15 
Lan ite EES 2G, Saeeee ei Pa tan 63 20 
Listowel 40 35 
London 872 561 
Midland... 86 42 
Napanee 16 4 
New Toronto 443 59 
Niagara Falls............... 361 34 
INGrGHABAYeltcts:>:s\e-4i0-+ olen edocs 475 75 
rilliqmempeseccren coher tenets 102 10 
KJBNA WEG esten cere ts cscenas 261 81 
Ottawa serena ws mag cityccs 1,505 692 
Orwen. Sound ser ah. e ter tsi 218 22 
Ligchag goto liege 9a ee a 26 1 
Pom broke meets e raves bios ne xo: 285 84 
Perth Py een necks emp: tgs « 84 53 
Peterborough.............-. 133 33 
PIGEON: Woke cadsee asm on =n 14 1 
Port: Arthariic.cerecats cies. 353 106 
Port Colborne; .....62.<.. 5: 24 25 
TESOOLE Pia: ciate ia cfuieittermisiersifis> 87 15 
Renfrew............. earners a 65 3 
St. Catharines <a, ness ccs 310 81 
Bea, hOmAs 2\crapaccenatee s «s/o 184 30 
PIATDIAS «figuras ce ceeeeartésiees 211 52 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 331 83 
BIR GOOY F Seats ics'sd seems: @ 47 20 
Sioux-Lookout............... 116 9 
Nmiths Walls 3S -liiiesece «603 54 16 
PRTHtLOMC ao craccuye sta oases 60 


Sudbury. . 
Timmins 


664 


Regis- 
tered 
end of 


Referred 


to 


period |vacancies 


54,144 
90 

461 
437 
272 
252 
870 
257 


Applicants 

Unplaced 

Placements Unplaced| as at 
——————_—_———_| endof |March20, 

Regular | Casual period 1952 
150 3 1,044 1,105 
162 61 5,534 6, 623 
277 1 559 847 
176 2 2,273 1,609 
142 ll 1,504 1,678 
13,126 2,491 116,094 116,244 
AOR Sita hele 282 293 
287 10 968 904 
51 15 977 1,034 
00 Secs 719 953 
80 2 487 512 
303 12 2,086 2,038 
49 9 395 337 
Dal adeatess 424 420 
7 25 1,942 1,739 
121 19 599 582 
68 14 653 645 
227 33 2,759 2,813 
19. five sgeione a 209 230 
64 1 237 307 
239 13 1,340 1,710 
85 20 991 1,040 
53 5 251 231 
31 1 349 334 
83 3 1,572 1,174 
617 378 9, 203 8,745 
41 1 929 948 
49 2 441 457 
67 2 160 231 
1G emsctextat 285 319 
301 31 1,065 943 
226 20 596 628 
307 35 2,298 2,184 
52 2 709 621 
54 3 563 606 
ll t 4 383 389 
429 142 3,803 3,625 
70 3 959 770 
14 Mifadesesne 614 661 
357 28 2,184 1,980 
229 56 1,420 1,310 
248 169 818 1,017 
79 16 876 818 
132 76 3,146 3,145 
688 264 3,905 4,093 
182 19 1,547 1,435 
2B ican ets ee 448 407 
208 3 683 781 
42 24 410 445 
90 6 2,245 2,220 
oC et oR re 498 475 
276 4 1,723 2,493 
14 1 642 642 
Yall etace specs 554 670 
58 2 500 487 
190 38 2,595 2,499 
119 25 746 823 
154 19 1,361 1,278 
242 25 921 1,027 
20 5 853 1,058 
75 19 87 100 
28 7 380 374 
69 48 733 708 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 


WEEKS FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 238, 


AS AT MARCH 20, 1952—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of end of to end of |Mareh 20, 

period period period j|vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 
Manitoba 4,058 2,029 9,286 4,076 1,781 935 18,280 18,424 
Brandon 337 225 790 286 183 26 1,207 1,272 
Dauphin 99 73 274 47 26 6 §89 677 
Flin Flon 246 171 122 68 113 3 135 140 
Portage la Prairie 188 54 348 180 150 2 793 795 
The Pas 41 27 78 41 BGcilin cance © 106 90 
Winnipeg 3,147 1,479 7,674 3,454 1, 283 898 15,350 15,450 
Saskatchewan................ 2,264 1,035 4,846 2,283 1, 206 382 11,318 11,045 
WStEVAN, Setter eechsce une 55 13 111 84 44 5 282 284 
Moose UAW lett rrcs st ceisccles 233 128 588 246 122 32 1,125 1,160 
North Battleford........... 106 83 223 88 69 2 731 733 
Prince Albert..2.2.. 05. 0% 205 43 540 218 146 32 1, 264 1,233 
FVGRING Pets en Sas ccisaare seh 820 256 1,422 807 447 169 2,755 2,621 
Daskatooni ee. sence nes cee ss 568 306 1, 248 608 225 124 2,783 2,720 
Switt Curreitccs <a. eee 60 47 236 56 rl Nee 786 763 
Teachers’ Office (a)......... 18 26 27 3 BOE ee, 27 55 
Weyburn 85 56 117 60 46 4 265 265 
Morktone, seve rcs eect 114 77 334 113 64 14 1,300 1,211 
Albertas.,..sct10% oe sn ae dees 6,659 3,740 9,551 8,224 3,522 819 14,891 14,770 
Biainmores cso. cities coeee a. 41 89 131 30 26 1 255 264 
Walgary neni 4/4 waa need « 2,216 668 3,407 2,646 1, 246 385 4,858 4,780 
Wrumbellar wok meerseso sn: 71 11 136 65 SBD [ies oft 194 230 
Mdmontone 0s aces be ee ete: 3,342 2,454 4,468 4,820 1,569 387 6,401 6,514 
PDASOM: perience volembslarsine te 403 182 258 230 oD Ree ; 117 138 
eth bridge. 5 occu adeaarsteea,s 335 208 664 241 133 39 1,988 1,786 
Medicine Hat.5..5....2.25.. 98 36 241 112 74 5 590 574 
Red Deer: saya. «sings. <epentes 123 63 231 80 68 2 466 457 
Mellowlcniler.ccascsevemen fe 30 29 1 Sr ara ea Willies 5 Be ra A cee 22 27 
British Columbia............ 7,661 2,249 18,658 8,380 4,895 712 50,079 43,378 
Chilliwack 214 25 367 276 176 26 2,195 1,677 
Courtenay........ 195 119 324 142 110 16 1,115 624 
Cranbrook 52 10 228 69 41 1 599 596 
Dawson Creek 141 14 190 140 138 .oaeen eee 198 191 
DUNCAN Y caireates s © detente. < 265 44 377 294 218 4 1,166 885 
Kam loopsseaenis dsctateeaeeiests 93 11 273 98 Sd ialeaeterngertey 793 763 
Kelowna, Vacccrasseacteis.ces 86 13 398 103 21 57 1,414 1,353 
UNBTIRLIN OP saa fis arises ae 262 22 §22 263 202 30 1,409 769 
Nelson ifs Gok. se adeseewas 149 25 307 183 132 3 1,119 1,136 
New Westminster........... 453 81 2,002 472 317 78 6,412 5,470 
POndigton ese ceicarinse aur’ 212 8 256 210 149 57 1,457 1,357 
Port Al barns jeira,< vetnetere ester 289 22 270 298 272 3 455 349 
Prince George.........+..+: 501 67 893 633 451 17 694 §29 
Prince Rupert..4.0..d-<0220: 226 55 371 213 PSE me Roan, 895 907 
PFIN COLON sediec aes tteoas.- oacles 27 2 44 28 71 | et eee 161 133 
eErail< 2-5 ke 234 26 526 239 194 9 900 960 
VAN COW VERS ox deic s,s .c10 Malase Aeieiae 3,054 1,047 9, 256 3,781 1,583 344 24514 21,273 
Wernon we sttane sic oaerdloet ne sieve 100 4 386 8 Cg Bee eee 1,497 1,484 
WiclOrin- stern acitineuend sk 678 303 1,487 741 412 67 2,951 2,701 
WiitehorsG 3s fxsinen deaesosc 430 312 181 111 123) ieee 135 121 
COMA a ee plea ences Aeetieeeies 70,001 27,784 | 165,879 73,558 39,895 9,299 | 372,869 383, 645 
IMS.) G83 So iararais tiv olassiate le cteieiarsie 6 44,454 17,373 121,117 45, 859 26,544 5, 680 286, 547 300, 167 
Hemales Apa. ee asec Scleetice ss 25,547 10,411 44,762 27,699 13,351 3,619 86,322 83,478 


(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1942-1952 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

DA Ds oe RAT sah a ciS ayn eer 4 aie ol (ute: ssoresetere 0% 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
DAS 5. eee a cis a8 'sGgicjare spins algae’ sy 6« 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2, 689, 622 1, 239,900 704,126 1,944 026 
Se rch ee des wee vintlnte se sees 1,583,010 2,273 2, 485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
DPA Salient Aeon lk Siete iawl= "9 tga yet 1,855,036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
TEVA GE crs St Steet sera nebets Cie eis clo zycteo'sjs. 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
UD Ee oe Be." 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
i See Geld tele Oe ae ree 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
He ne ee ne 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684, 179 
DLAs sis Pama! sae eR ores. Fyecerase eos 8 2 1,500,763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
BME tetra mae cee fat mia sass < 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
1952 (BS 'WeGkH)) cael ot duis saiepee,sts aes , 620 115,392 438,012 74,496 38,505 113,001 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS’ BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Number Month of February, 1952 
a Numb Numb 
ee enefit umber umber : 
; Province in Last Com- of Days ae 
Week of the] mencing Benefit P id 
Month* Benefit Paid a 
$ 
Newfoundland 6,060 3,523 125,143 350, 837 
Prince Edward Island 1,727 783 39,596 99,404 
Nova Scotia 11,131 5,442 233, 762 620, 907 
New Brunswick 8,295 3,730 164,356 435, 153 
Quebec 70,274 33, 602 1,654,715 4,345,951 
Ontario 73, 943 31,841 1, 637, 866 4,368, 449 
Manitoba 11,953 5,314 285,990 757,520 
Saskatchewan 6,449 3,249 163, 851 438,714 
Alberta 9,319 4,578 211,123 589,393 
British Columbia 28,970 15,618 749, 622 2,156, 284 
Total, Canada, February, 1952........-.0i.0ssee0sptdaeeseess 228, 121 107,680 | 5,266,024 | 14, 162, 612 
Total, Canada, January, 1952.05. cos. s01s eetcleievte 9 otros ea seat 216, 882 154,294 | 5,036,971 13,433,917 
Total, ‘Canada, Hebruary, 195) 48 «./-..%:deeeh es bata ete aot a2 158, 045 79,421 | 3,853,024 9,589, 561 
* Week containing last day of the month. 
TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
FEBRUARY 29, 1952 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
6 days 7 73 days 
re Py } 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 . 
Province and Sex Toran sae days days dave days bon 
RePROUN GISTs. oc ope avrtis ab s-F% oy Aetedere oe ere 9,576 1,801 545 1,230 3,066 1,806 1,128 
Wao Seas sv che Petre. cities soe eae 9,306 1,766 488 1,190 2,995 1,775 1,092 
IOI ALE main. «ct otis ana eee 270 35 57 40 71 31 36 
(Prince Mdward Island... .c.,..00. 200s jee 2,377 274 108 271 825 526 373 
Maloy Mimrta..jt ites coal cece hae 2,040 241 92 225 711 479 292 
IP CIN ALG Hae. ma. sos accents Mee ae 337 33 16 46 114 47 81 
EN OVA COMA temic <5 «.<ciala.a.a ctlete Sule eee 15, 954 2,380 1, 237 2,430 4,813 2,704 2,390 
Mala Sarit darts duiieeen ch aero 13,801 2,112 1,073 2,114 4,172 2,384 1,946 
HONIG Pantani a8 whectats cate cee 2,153 268 164 316 641 320 444 
INeWwaAbTrans with 3.) dae nean see 14, 681 2,906 1,046 2,236 3,645 2,763 2,085 
Maleveers ods ccc ates LAC ER KERR ee 12,282 2,651 875 1, 833 3,008 2,344 1,571 
2,399 255 171 403 637 419 514 
114,973 21,345 9,691 17,980 26, 989 20,559 18,409 
88, 088 17,120 7,485 14,311 20,841 16, 254 12,077 
26, 885 4,225 2,206 3, 669 6,148 4,305 6,332 
112,577 21,563 10, 649 18, 087 28,550 16,427 17,301 
82,321 16, 205 7,333 13,138 21,580 12,697 11,368 
30, 256 5,358 3,316 4,949 6,970 3,730 5, 933 
16, 862 2,440 1,061 2,023 4,153 3,242 3,943 
12,580 1,752 707 1,407 3,057 2, 684 2,973 
4,282 688 354 616 1,096 558 970 
9, 662 1, 200 541 1,374 2,938 2,016 1,593 
7,982 971 424 1,138 2,403 1,776 1,270 
1,680 229 117 236 535 240 323 
14,501 3,745 1,192 2,074 3,548 2,003 1,939 
12,168 3,387 1,023 1, 682 2,813 1,775 1,488 
2,333 358 169 392 735 228 451 
39, 642 5,049 2,508 5,129 10,970 8,408 7,578 
31,526 3,907 1,933 3, 889 8, 830 7,152 5,815 
8,116 1,142 575 1, 240 2,140 1,256 1,763 
EOVAR Coc, circ sie teiirsaie sis ain ateceee' VS da 350, 805 62,703 28,578 52, 834 89,497 60, 454 56,739 
NAT ya oes 0187 «iets. a)a.niederace. she mrp 272,094 50,112 21,433 40,927 70,410 49,320 39, 892 
HD MAL Meena tegoe se se <liz- «,s(c.- 6 90 ve am 78,711 12,591 7,145 11, 907 19, 087 11,134 16, 847 
666 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims (ineluding claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
wrowanes Total | Entitled | __ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Newloundland . .. 2.0... 2,225.22 Peeters 4,270 3,958 312 4,627 2,585 2,042 1,722 
Prmes Howard Wslant....g5.-2..05ccne.+. 759 660 99 822 468 354 184 
IN OVA SCOUIA.. hese. occ cree Ste SAAS 6,460 5,121 1,339 7,027 4,619 2,408 1,613 
New Brunswick...... 5,945 4,784 1,161 5, 466 3,369 2,097 2,154 
IB DEGueee eae ae ikidlace ois Sosterintian ence 46, 808 36,372 10,436 47,853 33, 222 14, 631 15, 206 
Ontanos gece Ores ivsesies oes Hass Fe 44,081 33, 564 10,517 49,142 33, 607 15,535 10,530 
MST GOLia ee, Meee s tee sls aacle ee e aea ecian 6,753 5, 204 1,549 6, 953 4,351 2,602 1,165 
Saskatchewan.........--..-..- pay Se 3,879 3, 256 623 4,197 2,448 1,749 689 
AAD ELOAaenc Getnate eeraelax Gar nee eee acs 6,022 4,786 1,236 6,452 4,397 2,055 1,751 
ribea th Geir ieincs oaiects on 0 bce eee ccs 15,409 11,997 3,412 18,392 12,308 6,084 2,642 
Total Canada, February, 1952........ 140,3861| 109,702 30,684 | 150,9312) 101,374 49,557 37, 656 
Total Canada, January, 1952.......... 212, 293 162, 834 49,459 226,771 165,759 61,012 48,201 
Total Canada, February, 1951........ 109,709 85,472 24,237 120,000 77,080 42,920 28,195 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 21,466. 


pending at the end of the month. 


2 In addition, 21,286 revised claims were adjudicated: 
Of these, 1,811 were special requests not granted, and 1,040 were appeals by claimants. 


There were 2,657 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February January February 
1952 1 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed 
TCT En Bh tn ep cme ge RE yeeler oe anne BRC o Bats OS nic ones eae 39, 282 45, 842 33, 602 
Supplementany WeoeLt em eae aoe ee ec oe ce eee ee clea we tee eee Scale ee 11,535 13, 857 8,383 
Claimants Disqualified 
PU OecONOMIPLGH OR, cee. cee scree ees. Cee, «Oh al Me cB Sere. ieee = a ap.ne oe 3,489 5,746 3,496 
Not capable: of and not available for work... 20.00... 2.00 cee eee ean 1,818 1,410 1,357 
Ross'of work due'to & labour dispute ws...) . «ce wken-asee ce esscccarececbwce. 317 2,929 135 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,171 841 1,548 
Discharged: 1or mis conductyas eterna eis ger eee meals rae eek 923 853 837 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...................-.0..2-.. 5,911 5, 200 5,757 
CN GE GT cr uss OTIS 2 haces eee Stay ceare seen Ed OR age Nc PRI ort lc cwc coer Beast aara ye 2,648 2,904 2,448 
SSRIS Hak 2 ares ree = elec clansmen ora RNEE OP eR ANS, ais a Kime on ciaiy.ar a Sty 67,094 79,582 57,558 


1 Includes 4,740 revised claims, disqualified. 


2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
EE re Meme d PRINOMNR CE ae ore re oh la ray hn oar has soe cele eo ata alera rw clare he lesa A ayaa aca 2,941,000 2,750,900 190, 100° 
February 2,962,000 2,714,400 247, 600? 
March..... 2,972,000 2,782,200 243, 8002 
Aprilia. 2,989, 000 2, 804, 200 184, 800 
IMG ee never a ire te octet. Si 2,971,000 2, 834, 200 136, 800 
ENE ts MRE nS Stace as cele ose od Ow ne sw, ween iS AR 2,998,000 2,909, 100 88, 900 
ELD Ga ORS Oat Sees, akecdegiviese.=.9.2 dic apa «Gite SRT Helaie + eke eee sCahe ene 3,051,000 2,964, 500 86, 500 
RTI aP HIS EE tere arate ac Oe oil. es che ainyoleie visto Sib ty We ate MICE RMT Stes + 3,056,000 2,972,100 83, 900 
September 3 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
reat ee rier Soe coe Shae Se wis Hep has ae slace na met ARTS 3,094,000 3,010, 900 83,100 
November - 3,106,000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
December 3,170,000 3,016, 300 153,700 
SME CRISES PERM NaN are AS fs oie 5,6 ne, dda ay pastorate oka Wmpmiearaa apaieralas oe 3,183,000 2,935,900 247, 100? 


1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, 


FROM FEBRUARY, 1942 


(THIS TABLE APPEARS QUARTERLY; MARCH, JUNE, 
SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER) 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only 


Entitled foe betes Amount 
Province Claims to Benefit Not One RB ont of Benefit 
Cones | = hotitled ect nese Paid 
ape Benefit Paid 
sidered Class 1 | Class 2 |*© Benefit 

ING WiOtin UL AnC a, meh aa teianieais tee als fad suc 1,587 431 381 986 756 18, 146 37,552 
Prince Bdward Teland jo 0006 sews chicos see 329 212 68 115 267 6,395 10,570 
ING aceon menace mettnmdtes ame atcariee some 2,050 1,087 460 664 1,669 45, 829 85,313 
INO rans wick cco neers lee oae ces: 1,747 886 376 578 1,000 24,315 44,494 
CONGIDEU pee Peecie etree. e erties cto ae ANS cen 6 11,523 5, 837 2,400 3,295 7,414 204, 393 388, 760 
CR EIOn So Bein ec aeT OE seitsta ae Dele. oa 12, 643 5,493 2,917 4,137 7,867 216, 695 442,769 
MS TIbO Dad ae ee Dane a trees seers tte so 2,211 1,163 351 636 1,483 45,398 91,027 
DABKRCOHGWEN Penis oh... dere Need sla deaaecesers.s 1,468 838 209 466 949 24,365 49, 208 
AGPULH Ce NEN. a Ra as hak ia ss 1,627 710 327 577 990 26, 207 55,398 
British Columbia... fs000.056.. 20.223 AAS 4,936 3,129 814 1,291 3,424 94,347 203 , 354 
Total February, 1952.50.28 6: ..26ec005- 40,121 | 19,786 8,303 12,745 25,819 706,090 | 1,408,445 
Total Pebruary, LObTES.... 5. .Sisee.ens 34,346 | 16,064 7,613 9,925 21,124 580,265 | 1,093,565 


1Jn 1951, an additional 125 claimants were entitled under classes 3 and 4. 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


F—Prices 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


Percent- 


age 
Increase 
— since 


November.......... 60-4 
December.......... 60-2 


oe 


RMRAHAAAM 
SSSS2S2888 
EGO CO C1 20 OO et 2 82 eG 


ee) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Fuel 

Total Food Rent and 
Light 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 
159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 
159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 
159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 
159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 
159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 
160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 
162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 
162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 
162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 
162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 
161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 
161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 
161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 
163-7 204-0 132-7 136°3 
164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 
164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 
165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 
167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 
168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 
169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 
170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 
170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 
171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 
172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 
175-2 224-4 136°4 141-7 
179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 
181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 
182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 
184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 
187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 
188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 
189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 
190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 
191-2 250°2 144-8 150-8 
191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 
191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 
190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 
189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 
188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 


Clothing 


Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only )t 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1952 
(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
SSeS == Ty : Furnish- | Miscel- 
March 1,| Feb.1, | March 1 Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1951 1952 1952 Services 
St. John’s, Wid: @)ei es. 2-82 103-7 104-0 104-3 105-2 107-0 105-1 103-0 101-5 
Halifax oes cokes the 167-1 178-2 177:8 234-1 126-1 152-5 225-2 184-1 138-6 
Saint Johns... cc0. 174-8 187-5 187-0 237-8 126-1 146-9 232-5 194-0 152-8 
Montreal............ 184-3 197-1 195-4 259-6 148-7 145-0 198-0 206-6 142-5 
Toronto Baten Ceeee 176-4 186-0 184-4 229-6 152-4 172-5 211-1 195-3 144-9 
Winnipeg............ 173-6 183-4 182-0 243-7 133-6 131-1 208-6 202-0 139-7 
Saskatoon.......... 177:8 187-1 185-6 244-2 132°3 158-6 220-1 207-1 134-6 
Edmonton.......... 172-8 183-2 181-2 248-2 124-2 121-8 220-8 192-8 140-4 
Wancouver.......... 179-2 192-5 192-2 252-5 134-0 176-9 224-8 195-6 147-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: Aug. 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


; Price 
* Bites Dec. Dec. | March | March | March | Feb. | March 
Commodities Per | oar | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | March 

Beef sirlom steak oso sag wesc <b oe toes Ib. 120-7 154-8 244-8 268-9 346-8 376-7 352-8 99-2 
Beef, rourid Steak. oo. os ck oak na se o'e lb. 125-7 167-9 274-3 299-5 386-6 420-5 397-1 94-9 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime...........| 1b. 125-5 | 174-3 | 277-0] 300-2} 382-0] 412-4] 392-0 90-3 
Beef, blade roast, blade remov' ed. eerie ib: 132-7 162-3 296-9 320-7 436-4 480-8 452-4 73-3 
Beef, stewing, honelesse en) cece e i eae lot 136-7 | 168-3} 331-7 | 359-8 | 497-5 | 559-1] 527-6 72-0 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb. 139-3 | 174-0 | 320-7 | 335-8 | 436-0 | 493-0} 475-7 82-6 
Lamb, hig oat ee yoke. at LD: 109-9 152-8 248-2 267-2 310-6 339-6 333 «3 95-2 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut. SS). Seat Ib. 125-3 143-8 225-9 224-7 257-6 232-4 219-9 58-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 253-0 237-8 306-9 274-3 258-5 49-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... lb. 132-3 142-5 | 228-6 | 222-7| 217-1 209-4 198-3 75-0 
Hard; pure; package? 22500. 2.0 ea. 2s lb. 151-3 159-6 228-1 188-3 283-7 218-1 187-6 20-9 
Shortening, package.................. lb. 134-7 137-5 248-6 213-2 263-8 239-0 232-1 33-6 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton doz. 156-4 | 181-3 173-5 158-8 | 208-0 | 169-2 165-7 51-8 

Me een ch ot waren < qt. 111-0 95-4 162-4 166-1 175-2 190-8 191-7 20-9 
Butter, creamery, pints......... lb. 140-5 148-0 267-0 239-6 252-8 268-6 266-0 72-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, + lb pkg. 174-6 165-4 230-5 223-7 240-2 262-5 263-3 35-3 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped..........| lb. 106-5 106°3 152-4 165-1 183-9 191-8 191-8 12-2 
lair) all-pirposeucav eta c.c 5 begs s - lb. 127-3 124-2 187-9 221-2 224-2 230-2 230-2 7-7 
Rolled Oats, package................- lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 153-6 | 166-0 | 197-7 | 199-2 | 197-7 13-1 
Com Wlakeat8 On ssns. eek tek a2 pees pkg. 101-1 | 100-0 | 162-0 | 163-0 | 177-1 | 192-1] 192-1 17-9 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................- tin 129-9 | 187-7) 213-2] 178-3 | 206-5 | 285-5 | 289-2 31-1 
SIS CAP OE aie ack Mee « REM say ale lie aie oe tin 117-5 121-7 148-3 145-7 152-4 167-3 168-0 21-5 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 132-7 | 185-8 172-8 176-6 | 191-1 192-0 21-2 
BS onngMaryye ect cet cle etka nvine see: lb. 129-4 | 133-3 | 268-6] 243-0] 293-3] 299-3] 297-3 14-8 
Onipng OOO MINE oh end okie ald sin tides lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 128-6] 177-5 | 122-8 | 209-6| 224-7 11-9 
Botatoes, Nowl, tabless.. 02 6 «5s 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 144-5 154-5 132-0 279-6 281-9 63-4 
Prunes, bulk or in bag............. oe Ae Ty, 115-8 120-2 181-6 200-0 240-7 247-7 245-1 28-2 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag........ lb. 104-0 | ~108-6 127-2 129-8 151-3 175-2 174-5 26-3 
Oranges: (Californias, 4.0.5 2gee fees doz. 132-5 | 154-3 | 134-5 | 161-9 | 164-1] 148-9 | 143-4 39-6 
TOS ONS ete Se teat ee ce aie aia § 4doz.| 111-3 | 148-6] 137-8 | 165-4 | 176-5) 180-8} 180-2 29-4 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz. ......0.2.<0.-¢ jar 111-3 | 115-1 | 149-2 | 146-1] 164-3 167-7 | 167-7 29-5 
Peachtatineae. test Ecce memes cuss tin 101-5 | 106-1 | 144-2} 140-6| 150-1] 155-3] 154-7 23-5 
Marmalade, ee iS Pi appeme Sane jar 118-3 128-9 144-3 141-4 151-1 159-1 159-1 21-7 
Com SyMiomathe sea cek..tctar tes eens tin 188-0 | 157-7 | 182-2] 176-9 | 196-2 | 209-4] 210-0 36-4 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 150-8] 164-8| 191-7 | 202-7| 199-5 12-8 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 | 134-9] 155-6 | 169-8 | 199-6 | 213-6 | 212-0 13-7 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... Ib. 141-6 | 181-7] 188-2] 258-4] 306-9 | 314-7] 315-0 108-7 
Mion AIAG RLS, adaiice a dallas 2a'e sey pkg. 145-2) 131-6| 175-9| 177-2 | 183-7 | 186-8) 187-2 54-4 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1952 Prices. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 


Locality 
toda 
z | 32 
22| 28 
n [ox 
cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 
1—=Bi John's sccm olerisadess aces L19204\ ere 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown........ Aeiteifecel ee 104-2 | 90-8 
Nova Scotia— 
B= -Halitaxs. esate. ade seme 104-4 | 97-2 
A—BYVODEY tooo ict oie oes ete cioe ste 103-0 92-3 
New Brunswick— 
‘B—-Moncton. 2 5% + sscan oo «cade turcey 104-6 | 95-5 
6—Baint John) aeis aeecsd. Seedemaesee 103-9 | 95-1 
Quebec— 
T= DICOWELIN sess «atsiee oR eee ear 123-0 | 117-0 
8—Montreal. ....056s000sein0s oehacae 109-9 | 105-0 
D=—-Chuebe n. Ciaids «valance ee ane Caaaneec 106-0 | 103-3 
T0—Sherbrooke .6.0cvecids cece dssdemees 106-6 | 105-8 
Lea SOTEN 5 sino ale ale ctuiese sive ee tote eyes 104-4 | 101-0 
FST hree RIVEOIB ou.s0 ce. o.cienwisvee eases 115-4 | 104-4 
Ontario— 
BS —= COLA Wallis! ie oo are s'e.ewisicisiciere eats sve ais 88-0 | 87-0 
AS OTE WVALLIAIN «bp, 0 srs saaieihee'naaels sis 96-6} 94-6 
A ELRINGL GON . ost latein'n inv ataininte ptr «-| 97-4] 93-9 
1O—EOndOnin, rccanuisnncs scene aioe ~ 94-6 | 92-5 
HW—North Bay... ..-cdees.Oe cedaneee 91-0 90-2 
TS—OTAWA. 2 Pie «ie oontoneceeo sting rhe 98-2 | 95-5 
19—Sault Ste. Marie 92-6 | 92-6 
DW — SUGDUEY Sc ted oss cane aseee ex seve 90-0 | 89-1 
ima Timmins’ sy ocvs steno sree 95-3 | 94-0 
a= TOLOntOn « ¢ dieu. -f ash ot ealdy oman 95-4 | 91-9 
Zo—WANGBOL << avicieist-way oupiseecaelt ace 91-6 | 88-4 
Manitoba— 
FA BEANO GN so, os. cce ues er enn ens hana 93-7 | 89-7 
Zi —WIDNIDER ; «'s csin's'c saint's vnis vemane ns 96-2 | 91-5 
Saskatchewan— 
ZO —MOOGR SAW > <5 sfans was i eleeae sere'eins 90-4 | 95-8 
GIN 5 cae eS ictal e Cs nan vew obs eR 91°5 87-0 
MIS —SASKALOOD tec ansisiersia sb ng dbo grass 82-9 | 82-2 
Alberta— 
ZO — A RISALY ory, c cpiaticié's 01s Vela ove 016 Ve sieve 93-2 | 89-2 
80—Drumbeller....... i cccccscscsecsees 87-6 | 88-4 
SI—-BGMOntOMs Ke isisis + 01s sioiseine » svis'e gs 90-9 | 87-4 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert 113-0 | 106-7 
BO LIAL wigs »4% nee tems sca Piece. 108-3 | 100-5 
84— Vancouver ic. 0: tewesvesvevcescs 112-6 | 99-4 
SE Victoria iusinee c+. dosoSeys s siney 114-2 | 104-8 


Beef : Pork 
a , ao] 
3g re 3 
o eh 4 se) 
= eo A 8 38 aa = 
ora et ie) Bea oe eC ee pe 
£2] a8] = 4 ada | 8 2, 
og “pee 8 ry 2 $e oie - & 
42) 92/4 | 2. ] 2. | 48] 3o | Se 
du | 25) 36 | £g | =6 | 2a] 38] 89 
= OE fod F a2 a Ae euU 
— col & ke —_— & be a ts ° 
S2| 32] s8/ 3a] &2) ge | 83 | oe 
Bela Soe |e eo ecu 
ce cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts 
e 
89-8 (Berard bes cciy beats, a 77-5 75-6 78-2 
a a a 
84-0 71-0 C650 Ne. eee: 54-4 40-05 sete. 
a a ce 
83-7 73-7 74°8 68-5 90-9 58-5 50-4 77-9 
a a 
81-3 78-2 yg ee, eee oe 87-3 61-1 50-6 77-5 
a 
91-9 75-2 FO ret cen | Meas 58.0 51-4 73-1 
a a 
88-9 74-6 74-2 75-0 90-0 62-6 52-6 82-4 
wo ates 71:4 GSS Wii nt eee 58-5 53°8 79-2 
a 
96-5 73°6 71-2 80-1 96-6 57-0 47-0 67-5 
a 
89-5 69-1 66-9 87-5 95-0 50-0 41-0 68°3 
93-1 72-7 72-2 88-0) leer .e 59-9 49-6 77°5 
a 
88-6 70°8 62-1 90-0 | 101-0 53-3 46-7 71-5 
86-5 68-2 Oo: EW ns aah ana 55-6 46-2 71-3 
89-3 67-1 Vae8 Pomel say ee ts 53-2 46-3 67-6 
a a a 
86-3 75°6 CLE Reinet cand Dencrrare 00-2 hoe ends 75-2 
a d 
92-2 75-1 73°3 83-1 93-8 | 59-8 44-7 71:5 
91-8 75 +7 (ES Tel [te Ped 97-2 59-6 a 72:5 
a 
87-2 71-7 (LUE §) PRP 95-8 57-9 48-2 73-8 
94-8 77-4 71D hy Ae ne 94-8 60-1 47-5 68-8 
85-4 71-9 Se Milas ss Labireres 62-6 sh 72-4 
a 
81-6 69-7 72-9 HOnk Ni tics 55-7 52-7 67-8 
90-0 74:8 73:0 BOD Fs nae 57-3 45 +7 74-4 
94-4 76-2 72-5 81-2 93-4 57-6 | 41-8 69-8 
a 
87-1 70-7 dG: fe) leew, arog 89-4 59-8 | 44-1 68-6 
Soe ena ae aeons, Ae OBB oy. eee diee ts | Oe seal 75:8 
92-0 72-6 | 70-6] 77-5) 91-4 56-2 52-1 75-8 
a a 
86-9 70°3 69-1 76°7 95-4 60-6 | 48-3 74-5 
a 
86-9 | 70-9 72-2 86-2 | 94-9] 55-1 ge 77°6 
a 
84-3 66°5 GG Oy [Epes 88-0 | 53-2] 49-3 73-0 
d 
93-8 | 78-7 70-9 84-7 | 93-1 56-8 | 54:5 77°6 
a 
86-2 73-0 CCST ARR Onn paces 61-7 | 52-0 81-8 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MARCH, 1952 
Bureau of Statistics 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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Above food prices are ee Averages of prices reported, They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
m) 15 athe (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) 
cee ekoe. 
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G—Strikes aud Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 


1951-19527 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers in: 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Gone : Cane itn oe 
mencing n mencing In Man- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence! Working eo fee 
Month Month Days Time & 
yp 1052" 
JANUAN iss EP eelstod nisin =i eee ae 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
eDruar yume ase We Seek REE GS at 12 22 12,388 13, 048 47, 603 0-05 
Miri o ak Wetec ais inlett conse mere eae 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
Cumulative totalse-. os essemeeee 44 21, 082 188, 325 0-07 
1951 
PLL DTESRTEY 8 A Sins Se ota inst eee mas e 18t 18 6, 255 6,255 16, 988 0-02 
OUTUSTV cans ee Monee ee BGK 16 20 4,760 4.944 20,103 0-02 
TEATS) ae ie Rem aa Rew ee Ase oe Sine ee 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
Cumulative totals. ........4..... 57 15,538 54,051 0-02 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1952 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


. Particulars(?) 


Strikes and Lockou 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Biscuit factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory welders, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Weston, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and 
warehousemen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Number Involved 
ieee Workers 
1 95 

1 310 

1 255 

55 1,097 

1 30 

8 183 

1 16 

1 309 

1 14 


ts in Progress Prior 


400 


1,550 


5, 900 


23, 000 


600 


2,700 


200 


1,500 


200 


to March, 1952 ° 


Commenced November 10, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated March 10; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced February 4; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated March 7; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced February 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and one-year contract follow- 
ing reference to arbitration; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced February 25; for equal 
cost-of-living bonus for men and 
women in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced February 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, increased cost-of-living 
bonus, extension of vacation plan 


and payment for one additional 
statutory holiday following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated March 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced December 11, 1951; pro- 
testing suspension of four welders 
for refusal to work at rates in new 
classification; terminated March 
25; reference to arbitration; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced December 14, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated March 7; con- 
ciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced January 21; for elimina- 
tion of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1952 (}) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
in Man- Particulars (2) 


‘Estab- Workers Working 


lishments Days 


e Strikes an 


MINING— 
Gold miners and 
millworkers, 
South Porcupine, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory engineers, 
Leamington, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire builders, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Corduroy factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Roller bearing factory 
workers, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Iron and brass foundry 


workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Structural steel fabricators 
and assemblers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 


Shipyard workers, 
Clarenville, Nfld. 
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d Lockouts Commencing During March, 1952 


1 367 1,200 |Commenced- March 27; protesting 
dismissal of a worker for sleeping 
on the job; terminated March 31; 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


(3) 
1 40 80 |Commenced March 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated March 12; return 
of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


(4) 
1 12 15 |Commenced March 18; protesting 
change in production method; 
terminated March 19; return of 
workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 


1 56 1,175 |Commenced March 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 

(5 
iI 702 12,800 |Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


1 310 3,800 |Commenced March 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay and guaranteed 36-hour week 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


(8) 
1 308 4,000 |Commenced March 13; protesting 
dismissal of five workers for refusal 
to work on more than one type of 
machine, alleging speed-up; unter- 
minated. 


1 84 735 |Commenced March 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and non-contributory hospi- 
talization plan; unterminated. 


1 52 335 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, and duration of 
agreement with open-end clause 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


1 193 1,000 |Commenced March 24; for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
44 to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay; unterminated. 


1 74 370 |Commenced March 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, notice of 
impending lay-offs, improved living 
quarters and additional job classi- 
cations; terminated March 8; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1952 (:) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
ot TR a aig a : in Man- 
and Locality stab- Working 
lishments Workers Days 


Particulars (2) 


‘ 
% 

> 
a 

“ 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1952—Concluded 


ManuracturRInc—Con. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, 
Kitimat, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Sydney, N.S. 


TRADE— 
Dairy workers. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Ready mixed concrete, truck 
drivers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


bo 


380 


18 


37 


50 


12 


1,600 


230 


330 


12 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 26; fer a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, etce., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 12; for increased 
wages to area rate; terminated 
March 28; return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and guaranteed minimum of 
54 hours per week following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced March 25; for a new 
agreement providing for 53-day 
week instead of 6-day week for 
delivery men and 40-hours instead 
of 44 hours for inside workers; 
terminated March 22; reference to 
arbitration; compromise. 


Commenced March 31; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of two 
workers; unterminated. 


————————————————_———E—————EE ann anEED aE RE 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review 
(2) In this table the date of commencemen 


t is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(4) 204 indirectly affected; 
(°) 77 indirectly affected; 


(3) 600 indirectly affected; 
(5) 120 indirectly affected; 
(7) 18 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of labour organizations 
and trade unions, and to students 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Cc Per 
Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the LABouR GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations and students, may receive 
the LABouR GAZETTE for twelve months by sending 50 cents for each 
subscription for a group of 10 or more to the Circulation Manager, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the | 
Labour Gazette went to press. (June 12) 


r 
Ls 


AY WAS a month of continued improvement in employment. 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


The 


number of persons registered for work at National Employment Service 
offices declined by 85,000. Defence industries, particularly aircraft and ship- 
building, report increased activity, but the elimination of credit restrictions 
was expected to have little immediate effect on most consumer durable goods 
industries. Conciliation proceedings are being instituted to resolve differences 
in the steel, west coast logging and the Ontario and Quebec pulp and paper 


industries. 

A further marked upswing in employ- 
ment occurred in May. The number of 
applications for work registered with the 
National Employment Service fell by 
85,000 to a total of 225,000. The decline 
from the peak total of registrations at 
April 3 now amounts to 160,000. The total 
of 225,000 is, however, almost 75,000 greater 
than at May 31, 1951. The decline in 
applications in May was confined very 
largely to males; the drop in the number 
of women applying for work was only 
about 7,000 or 8 per cent of the total, 
although women account for about one- 
quarter of all applicants. 

The improvement was general in almost 
all occupations and especially in logging, 
lumber products, construction, taxi and 
truck driving and service occupations. 


There were, however, increases in applica- ~ 


tions in professional and semi-professional, 


secondary textile, and pulp, paper and 
paper products occupations. 
The greatest decline in registrations 


occurred in the Quebec region and the 
smallest in the Pacific region. There were 
substantial decreases in the Atlantic, 
Ontario and Prairie regions; the last- 
named retained its position as the only 
region where applications are fewer than 
they were a year ago at this time. The 
comparatively favourable position of the 
Prairie region, which has been evident for 


56969—13 


some time, results partly from a heavy 
construction program and partly from 
exceptionally high demand for labour from 
agriculture where harvesting of last year’s 
crop and seeding of. this year’s have been 
proceeding simultaneously. The situation 
in Ontario and Quebec, where the greatest 
absolute increases in applications over a 
year ago have occurred, is largely the result 
of reduced activity in consumer goods 
industries. The following table gives the 
figures for total registrations for work at 
National Employment Service offices on 
the dates indicated :— 


‘ May 29 Mayl May 31 
Region 1952 1952 1951 

Atlantic. 31,390 46,055 26,142 
Quebeen 7 2. 5: 82,055 116,486 47,193 
Ontario. 64,586 84,705 36,178 
Prairie. 20,608 30,959 20,928 
Pacific. 26,186 32,024 20,620 
Canada. 224,825 310,229 151,061 
Non-seasonal lay-offs in May, 1952, 
involved almost three times as many 


workers as in May 1951; but, whereas a 
year ago the principal reason for lay-offs 
was lack of materials, this year it is lack 
of orders. Primary textiles and pulp and 
paper products are the industries chiefly 
affected this year. Reported lay-offs in 
the primary textile industry involved 
more than 2,600 persons in May. This 
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industry is subject to seasonal influences 
at this time of year but lack of orders 
appears to be the major reason for these 
employment reductions. In the pulp and 
paper products induststry, further. lay-offs 
occurred in May, particularly in estab- 
lishments producing paper containers and 
sulphite pulp. There was also some weak- 
ening in the iron and_ steel products 
industry where scattered lay-offs took 
place. 

Short-time in the pulp and_ paper 
products industry involved about 1,400 
workers in May, a drop of 300 compared 
with April. There was some improve- 
ment in fine paper products but sulphite 
pulp mills were slacker because of the 
slump in domestic and export markets for 
this type of pulp. Furniture and leather 
goods factories were also slacker than in 
April; but short-time was more prevalent 
than lay-offs. 

The current labour market situation for 
skilled workers is significantly different 
from that which existed a year ago. This 
year, the demand for loggers, metal and 
electrical manufacturing workers is con- 
siderably less than in 1951; but demand 
for farm workers, construction tradesmen 
and miners is greater. The emphasis has 
shifted from secondary manufacturing to 
heavy construction and the primary indus- 
tries (except logging, which is affected by 
a reduced program of summer cutting). 
Nevertheless, men fully qualified in trades 
requiring lengthy experience continue to 
be readily absorbed and the fact that 
demand is reduced, particularly for skilled 
metal workers and other skilled manufac- 
turing tradesmen, does not mean _ that 
there are surpluses of such _ workers. 
There are continuing shortages of some 
types of skilled workers, such as machinists, 
welders, pattern makers, tool and die 
workers, electricians, ship fitters, radar 
mechanics and draftsmen in all regions 
except the Pacific, where surpluses of 
almost all types of skilled workers are 
reported. 

There was a heavy movement of workers 
into the construction industry during May, 
with demand particularly strong from the 
industrial and engineering sectors. The 
number of construction workers registered 
with employment offices declined from 
50,020 to 29,240 during May. About 60 
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per cent of the total registered at the end 
of the month were skilled workers, of whom 
12,000 were carpenters. Job-seekers in 
large numbers, hearing reports of high 
wages and large hirings, have moved into 
the Pacific region looking for work in the 
construction industry and have produced 
what are described as large surpluses of 
construction workers there. 

Collective bargaining, which began some 
weeks ago in the basic steel industry, the 
west coast logging industry and the pulp 
and paper industry in Ontario and Quebec, 
had not resulted in settlements by the 
first week in June. Conciliation by pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour is now 
under way or has been applied for in all 
three industries. 

Bargaining is reported to have been 
re-opened between the United Textile 
Workers of America and the Dominion 
Textile Company Limited after the dis- 
missal of the union’s Canadian officers and 
the appointment of a new slate of officials 
late in May. Renewed operations of the 
company in Montreal and Valleyfield, 
Quebec, where 6,000 employees have been 
on strike since April 2, are contingent upon 
these negotiations. 

Collective agreements between the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CCL- 
CIO) and the large meat-packing firms— 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company Limited, and Burns and Com- 
pany Limited—expire August 1. Three 
agreements, applying separately to all 
plants of each company, have been in 
effect for the past two years. It is 
expected that negotiations for revisions will 
start in June. In addition to a wage-rate 
increase, it 1s reported that the union will 
seek a five-day, 40-hour working week. 
Other matters which may be subjects for 
negotiation are pensions, health and 
welfare benefits, union security, and guar- 
anteed annual wages. Approximately 
12,000 workers will be affected by these 
negotiations. 

Agreements between the Canadian rail- 
ways and unions representing more than 
100,000 non-operating employees expire on 
September 1 and negotiations are expected 
to get under way in July. The present 
contracts came into effect in 1950 as a result 
of an arbitration decision after the nine- 
day strike in August of that year. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of June 12, 1952) 


Percentage Change 


\ from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— : 

Totalvervilian lAbOUr LOTCE (A) a ere'> «satel eve ui eyeaies + « Mar. 1/52 5,179, 000 — + 1-3 
IPELEONS WALEIOUS (G)acte este cee es coe tacos Mar. 1/52 4,967,000 — + 0-5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)..|/Mar. 1/52 212,000 - +24-7 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

PR CLATICLG taper et Naas te Tree een cake cepeianerayavepa\> May 29 31,390 —31-9 +20-1 
QUCDOO Dera ce eee Taare a trethacs ae cites ele May 29 82,055 —29-6 +73-9 
(Oia) sec eocacan farina pea oe On MCc eee May 29 64, 586 —23-8 +36-9 
IRPRITIO Re Bie icnistis tent toes te Oa eson ss May 29 20, 608 —33-4 — 1-5 
1 RE Ferhat e/a SER eR te ee AOR re, mero ere May 29 26,186 —18-2 +27-0 
Ocal; al regiOUS.n tess tedrcs fea neve es oes May 29 224,825 —27-5 +48-8 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
ENO EG es Seine ta tattle sicaos se 2s May 1 218,055 —31:9| +59-3 

Amount of benefit payments................... April $13, 253, 537 —21-5 +72-6 

Index of employment (1989=100)............... April 177-8 — 0-1 + 2-6 

Iinimnia irl he Sees aoe Yeap de sae amare cs ne ae cee December 19, 676 —11-5 | +163-0(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost...............-. May 247,733 _ +518-3(b) 
INOS Of WOrkers INVOlLVEds....cy cine sein saa o 0% May 22,973 — +65-3(b) 
IN Ge OL SUT LicOS serra siete erate Fae rata += > May 42 -- —13-2(b) 

Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. April 1 $54.29 + 0-6} +12-1 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............-- April 1 $1.29 + 0-9 +14-4 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... April 1 42-0 + 0-7 — 1-0 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..............-- April 1 $54.18 + 1-7] +13-3 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... May 1 186-7 — 1-1 + 2-6 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)...... April 1 118-8 +1-9| + 9-2 

Motel labour INCOME. «cco. eaaes + ovis $000, 000)/March 852 + 0-7 +14-4 

Industrial Production 

Otel ve, 1935-39 = 100) Sao neice cvesilo see « March Dhhat + 1-7 — 2-5 
(Menu fACuUring mime eridesls ci virag ae cial ae> « March 217-8 + 2-1 — 4-4 
ID ITPA STES itt. pede Rg ane CAO GoneEbodogs March 264-8 +1-7) — 5-5 
INOnHadiralos mercies s aisicieti stevie eo steve: <16:as March 190-5 + 2-4) — 3-5 

Trade— 

vestaia | eee. rete estat, Shveree a, citcpelessshe sce 4 $000, 000|March 857 +16-6} + 0-6 

IBIRDOLta Here chaos Save sierniele deletes $000, 000} April 347 — 2-0| +17-6 

LESS a tian Hae An Dees AO ARCO re REDO $000, 000) April 325 — 0-6| —17°3 


ee nnn nee SEU EEEEEtEEEEEEE aR 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE 
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Entire Canadian Staff 
Of UTWA is Dismissed 


Kent Rowley has been dismissed from 
the position of Canadian Director of the 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL). 
The 11 remaining members of the union’s 
Canadian staff were also dismissed by 
Lloyd Klenert, International Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Klenert said he is convinced that 
charges of Communist leadership against 
the Canadian organization “were well 
founded.” He said he acted on authority 
of Anthony Valente, International President. 

Sam Baron, former Canadian Director of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CIO), has been named to replace Mr. 
Rowley. Roger Provost, President of the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), has been appointed Quebec 
Director of the UTWA. 

Commenting on the dismissals, Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, said the TLC 
is “pleased to see the textile union cleaning 
house. While these things are always 
regrettable,” he continued, “in this case 
the action was most necessary.” 

Those dismissed, in addition to Kent 
Rowley, were: Madelaine Parent, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Val Bjarnasson, Ontario rep- 
resentative; Charles Lipton, Edouard 
Gauthier, Guy Joanette, Montreal organ- 
izers; Conrad Leblanc, Valleyfield, P.Q., 
organizer; Vernon Mustard, Welland, Ont., 
organizer; George Beckett, Yarmouth, N\S., 
organizer; Giles Heneault, Publicity 
Director; and Charlotte Gauthier, Mont- 
real office secretary. 


Many Locals Withdraw 
From CIO Textile Union 


The victory of Emil Rieve in the con- 
test for the presidency of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America (CIO) at the 
union’s convention in Cleveland early last 
month has been followed by the secession 
of many Iceals in Canada and the United 
States. Some of the locals which have left 
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the CIO group have joined the rival 


‘United Textile Workers of America (AFL). 


George Baldanzi, Rieve’s defeated 
opponent for the presidency and former 
executive vice-president of the CIO union, 
has been appointed National Organizing 
Director of the AFL union: 

Representatives of some 5,000 textile 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., have voted to 
secede from the CIO body. The Hamilton 
locals constitute District 26 of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL). 
Jack Robinson, Manager of the Greater 
Hamilton Joint Board of the TWUA, is a 
Baldanzi supporter. 

Less than three weeks after the TWUA 
elections, Mr. Baldanzi reported that 53,000 
textile workers, mostly in the Southern 
states, had switched allegiance to the AFL 
union. He estimated at that time that 
100,000 CIO members would transfer to the 
AFL. 

Four Locals Secede 

Four New Jersey locals and a_ joint 
board, representing some 10,100 members, 
have voted to secede from the CIO, it is 
claimed. A local in Connecticut, with 2,400 
members, is also said to have switched to 
the AFL. 

Simultaneously, six Philadelphia locals, 
comprising all but two of the locals in the 
Philadelphia Joint Board of the CIO and 
representing some 8,000 members, voted to 
quit the CIO and join the AFL union. 
Of the other two locals making up the 
Joint Board, one voted to remain with the 
CIO and the other had not voted at the 
time the Lasour GaAzErrr went to press. 

AFL President William Green has 
pledged official backing of the drive to 
recruit members among the workers with- 
drawing from the CIO union. 

Mr. Rieve, however, deriding Mr. 
Baldanzi’s statement that 100,000 CIO 
members would switch to the AFL, asserted 
that not more than 25,000 members would 
leave his union to join the Federation. 

Results ofthe voting at the TWUA 
convention were: Emil Rieve, 1,223; 
George Baldanzi, 720. 


DBS Surveys Adult 
Education in Canada 


In response to requests for statistical 
information on Canada’s adult education 
movement, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued a reference paper 
(No. 33) on the results of a survey cover- 
ing the academic year 1950-51. 

The paper contains data on adult 
education activities sponsored by univer- 
sities and colleges and the _ provincial 
departments of education. 


Steelworkers Defeated 
In Vote at Trail, B.C. 


The results of a vote conducted among 
the employees of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company at Trail, B.C. on 
May 15, left the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as the 
bargaining agent for the workers. In the 
vote, conducted by the Labour Relations 
Board of British Columbia, the Mine-Mill 
Union was opposed by the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), who had 
condticted a two-year campaign for mem- 
bers at the plant. 

Of the 3,680 votes cast, 1,949 were in 
favour of the International Union, 1,669 
were for the Steelworkers, 49 were against 
any union and 13 were spoiled ballots. 

The Mine-Mill union, which has held 
bargaining rights at Trail since 1943, was 
expelled from the Canadian Congress of 
Labour in 1949 on charges of Communist 
domination. The following year, a group 
of workers broke away from the Mine-Mill 
union to become members of the Steel- 
workers organization and established Local 
4281, USW. 

In May, 1950, the United Steelworkers 
made application to the Labour Relations 
Board of the province to. have their 
organization certified as the bargaining 
agent for the workers at the plant. 
Following the refusal of the Board to take 
action on the application, Mr. Justice 
J. M. Coady of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court ruled that an employee 
could be a member in good standing of a 
union despite the fact that he had not 
paid his union fees. It was on these 
grounds that the Board had refused to 
consider the application. In March, 1951, 
Mr. Justice J. V. Clyne of the BC. 
Supreme Court ordered the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to hear the Steelworkers’ 
application and suggested that the workers 
at the plant be given an opportunity to 
show their choice of bargaining agent by 
a properly-supervised vote. 


Apprenticeship Discussed 
At National Conference 


Increasing the number of skilled workers 
for Canada’s expanding industry was the 
major topic under discussion at the first 
National Conference on Apprenticeship 
held in Ottawa May 19, 20 and 21. The 
Conference, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was attended by representatives of 
employer and employee organizations, 


provincial deputy ministers of labour, 
provincial directors of apprenticeship, 
officials of provincial departments of 
education responsible for apprenticeship 
classes, members of apprenticeship boards 
and committees in the provinces and 
observers from federal government depart- 
ments. 

During the three-day Conference, dele- 
gates discussed the possibility of increasing 
the ratio of apprentices to skilled workers 
and the establishment of more uniform and 
standardized requirements for apprentices 
in the provinces and reviewed existing 
plans and programs. 

A complete summary and review of the 
activities and recommendations of the 
Conference will appear in the July issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Family Living Costs Rise 
18 Per Cent in 3 Years 


Minimum family living costs have risen 
18 per cent in the past three years, accord- 
ing to the 1952 edition of A Guide to 
Family Spending, issued by the Welfare 
Council of Greater Toronto. Cost of the 
bare essentials of comfortable living in 
Toronto is up from $140.81 a month to 
8166.47 (rent excluded) for a family unit 
of four. 

The greatest increase is in the cost of 


food. The only significant decrease is in 
the cost of women’s clothing, brought 
about by the development of longer- 


lasting fabrics. The result, according to 
the report, is that the Toronto family of 
four earning less than $50 a week is 
fighting a losing battle against the rising 
cost of living. 

The Guide is prepared to assist social 
agencies in community work. It sets out 
the monthly standards needed to maintain 
a minimum level of health and _ self- 
respect. 


Lebour Men Appointed 
To Alberta Boards 


Harry Boyse, Past President of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Lethbridge 
Trades and Labour Council, has been 
named to the Alberta Board of Industrial 
Relations. He succeeds D. B. McKenzie 
of Calgary. 

Announcement has also been made of the 
appointment of Weslie G. Stanton of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) to the 
provincial Apprenticeship Board as replace- 


ment for the late Abel Mogridge. 
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Canada Leads World in 
Placing Blind in Industry 


Canada, with 480 sightless persons 
employed in industry, is leading the world 
in the field of employment of the blind, 
according to Lindsay G. Williamson, 
National Director of Employment for the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
Jobs performed by the 480 blind include 
such specialized tasks as power drill press 
operators, bolt and nut threaders and 
machine operators, as well as assembly line 
jobs. 

Blind workers are employed in industry 
in spite of; rather than because of their 
handicap, said Mr. Williamson. “We 
never leave an employee on the job if he 
is found unsatisfactory either by the 
amployer or the CNIB,” he added. 

The CNIB operates vocational training 
elasses to help sightless persons to read- 
just to society. As a result, said Mr. 
Williamson, many of the jobs suitable for 
blind persons put them in active competi- 
tion with workers who can see. 


“Ability”? is not “Will to 
Co-operate,”’ Board Rules 


The meaning of the word “ability” can- 
not be stretched to mean “will to co-operate 
with the company” so as to render mean- 
ingless the seniority clause in a collective 
agreement. This was the majority ruling 
of a three-man Quebec arbitration board 
considering a dispute between Building 
Products Limited and L’Union Canadienne 
de Materiaux de Construction, Local 2. 

The grievance arose out of the demotion 
of a shiplap operator to shiplap operator 
helper while an'employee with less seniority 
with the firm kept his position as shiplap 
operator. Though admitting that the com- 
pany’s operations now require only one 
shiplap operator, the union claimed that the 
more senior worker should have been 
retained in this position. 


Crux of Dispute 


The union based its argument on Article 
7 of the collective agreement with the 
company which reads: “Ability being equal, 
the seniority in employment with the 
company shall be the governing factor in 
promotions, discharges, lay-offs and rehir- 
ing.” Crux of the labour-management 
dispute lay in the definition of “ability.” 

The company contended that the demoted 
man’s longer service was “not the point 
at issue.” The man promoted, declared 
the company, in previously accepting a 
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higher position, refused by the former, had 
thus become a “more skilful operator,” 
thus rendering the seniority clause of the 
collective agreement irrelevant to the issue. 

The Building Products Co., Ltd. has a 
progressive training system, designed to 
train employees in all aspects of an oper- 
ation before assigning specific responsi- 
bility. Thus, charged the company, the 
man with service as a press operator, a 
position above that of shiplap operator, 
was entitled to first consideration. 


Union Argument 


Core of the union argument lay in the 
assertion that the demoted employee had 
an “inalienable right to refuse transfer from 
one job to another” and that his refusal 
to accept the promotion to press operator 
did not reflect on his “ability.” They 
objected to the company interpreting 
ability “according to its will and fancy.” 

Support for this assertion, declared the 
union, could be found in Section 1081 of 
the Quebec Civil Code which states: “an 
obligation conditional on the will, purely 
of the party promising is void.” 

Two members of the arbitration board, 
Chairman Jacques Perrault and Union 
Nominee Charles Devlin, supported the 
union claim and recommended reinstate- 
ment of the demoted worker as shiplap 
operator, with compensation in wages 
retroactive to the date of his demotion 
or, alternatively, retention of the promoted 
man as shiplap operator but with adjust- 
ment of the former’s wages commensurate 
with such a position. 

Company Nominee George Welsh dis- 
sented. The company, said Mr. Welsh, was 
perfectly within its rights in “demoting 
the less-able operator to preserve the 
efficient operation of its business.” 


Sign Union Shop Pact, 
First on Major U.S. Line 


An agreement described as the first union 
shop contract for maintenance employees 
of a major railroad was signed last month 
by the United Railroad Workers of 
America (CIO) and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. More than 45,000 workers who 
maintain and repair railroad equipment 
are covered by the contract. 

Under the terms of the union shop con- 
tract, all workers covered must become and 
remain members in good standing of the 
union as a condition of employment. Such 
contracts are now permitted under the 
terms of the United States Railway Act, 
passed last year. 


New Factories Provide 
42%, of Post-War Jobs 


New plants provided 42-8 per cent of 
the 176,286 jobs filled in Canada from 1946 
to 1951. Nearly seven per cent of all jobs 
in the manufacturing industry today are 
the direct result of new plants built since 
the war. 

New plants in Ontario have provided 
more than 40 per cent of the new jobs. 
Ontario, with 626 new establishments, is 
followed by Quebec with 504, the Prairie 
Provinces with 158, British Columbia with 
147 and the Maritimes with 96. 

The transportation equipment and cloth- 
ing industries have given the greatest 
stimulus to new employment, followed by 
wood products, food and beverages, iron 
and steel products, electrical apparatus, and 
primary textiles. 


Industrial Accidents 
Highest Ever in 1951 


Industrial accidents reported to the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards were the highest ever in 1951, 
according to the Report of the General 
Manager of the Ontario Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, R. G. D. Anderson. 
Of the all-time high total of 488,361 acci- 
dents across Canada, 1,155 were fatal. 

Ontario workers filed 202,645 claims— 
41:3 per cent of the total—including 421 
death claims. Prince Edward Island 
workers filed 890 claims, none of them 
death claims. 


Major Accident Cause 


Careless handling of materials was held 
to be responsible for 34 per cent of all 
industrial accidents. The light machinery, 
automotive, and food products industries 
suffered 45 per cent of the combined total. 

Total benefits paid in Canada amounted 
to $68,632,809, an increase of more than $2 
million over 1950. Medical aid claims 
alone showed an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent above the total for the preceding 
year. 

Computing the average frequency of acci- 
dents per million man-hours worked, the 
report noted that medical aid cases had a 
frequency of 53-86, lost-time accidents a 
frequency of 15-49 and compensation cases 
one of 11:99. Of more than 250 plants 
covered in an Accident Frequency Survey, 
12 reported that they had had no lost- 
time accidents. 

Three Ontario companies have completed 
more than two million accident-free man- 
hours. These are the Canadian General 
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Electric Company, Royce Works, Toronto; 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Limited Toronto; and the Dominion 
Rubber Company Limited, Kitchener. 

Stressing the importance of accident 
prevention, the report noted that 33 per 
cent of Ontario’s estimated production total 
of $8,400,000,000 had been lost due to 
controllable causes, accidents. 

The following table shows the record of 
claims reported during 1951 by provinces :— 


Claims Deaths 

Reported Included 
Alberta seas. ele 35,804 107 
British Columbia .... 76,698 279 
Manitobatacsssse east 20,441 46 
New Brunswick....... 16,034 26 
Newfoundland ....... 6,479 11 
NOVa CO tA cies 19,764 40 
Ontario so -traeertan at 202,645 421 
Prince Edward Island. 890 aM 
QuebeGnel, cehateas.% 95,930 207 
Saskatchewan ........ 13,676 18 
cL Ota Strme tes mentee 488,361 1,155 
Totals (1950)... 439,094 1,011 


Fewer Building Workers 
Unemployed in 1951 


There were 14,000 fewer workers unem- 
ployed in the construction industry in 1951 
than in 1950, according to Housing in 
Canada, quarterly report of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
Workers without jobs seeking employment 
in this field averaged 22,000 in 1951, 36,000 
the previous year. The total employed in 
the construction industry during the week 
of November 3, 1951, was 367,000. 

The number of workers engaged in 
housing construction, however, declined. 

Average weekly earnings increased 12 per 
cent from 1950, although the average 
number of work hours remained constant 


at 39:6. Average weekly wage in all 
building firms employing 15 or more 
persons was $50.27 in 1951. The report 


adds that in the building material indus- 
tries, there was a 17 per cent increase, 
from $48.50 in 1950 to $56.58 in 1951. 


An uneven distribution of employment 
opportunities occurred in the building 
industry sector of the construction indus- 
try late in 1951, according to the report. 
Although the overall employment picture 
has brightened, registrations of unplaced 
building tradesmen with the National 
Employment Service showed a 26 per cent 
increase over the preceding year. Unfilled 
vacancies for building tradesmen averaged 
2,100 during the last quarter of 1951. 
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Lebour Relations Board 
Amends Procedural Rule 


An amendment to the Rules of Procedure 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
permits the Board to make a decision 
disposing of an application on which it 
had previously postponed a decision, even 
when the members of the Board at the 
subsequent meeting are not the same as 
the members at the meeting which post- 
poned decision. 

The amendment was made by Order in 
Council P.C. 2007, dated April 4, 1952, 
and came into effect April 23, the date of 
its publication in the Canada Gazette. 

The Order in Council is as follows:— 

At The Government House At Ottawa 

Friday, the 4th day of April, 1952. 
Present: 


His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council 


His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour and pursuant to the 
provisions of Section sixty of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, is 
pleased to approve the following amendment 
made by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
to the Rules of Procedure of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, approved and estab- 
lished by Order in Council P.C. 4682 of 
22nd October, 1948, as amended, and the said 
Rules of Procedure are hereby further 
amended by adding to Section five thereof 
the following new subsection two:— 

(2) Where on the hearing of any 
application or other matter by the Board, 
the Board reserves or postpones decision 
thereon or on any issue in connection 
therewith, the Board may, at any subse- 
quent meeting or meetings, make a decision 
disposing of the application, matter or 
issue, notwithstanding that the members 
of the Board at the subsequent meeting 
are not the same as the members of the 
Board who were present at the hearing. 


The text of the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board was 


published in the Lazour Gazerre (Jan., 1949, 
p. 57). 


Windsor Teaches English 
To 600 Immigrants 


More than 600 immigrants are learning 
English and the principles of citizenship at 
the W. D. Lowe Vocational School in 
Windsor, Ont. These classes, sponsored by 
the Windsor Board of Education, are 
designed to help the immigrant adapt him- 
self to Canadian social customs and thus 
make a more significant contribution to 
Canadian economy. 

Ages of students, who attend classes two 
nights each week, vary from 12 to 60 years. 

The basic subject taught at the school is 
English; but, throughout the year, in- 
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struction is given in government, Civics, 
geography, history and other phases of 
Canadian life. A class in citizenship train- 
ing completes the four-year course. 

An adequate knowledge of English—or 
French—is a requisite for winning Canadian 
citizenship, in addition to five years’ 
residence. 


Immigrants Learn English 
From Mine Safety Manual 


European immigrants studying English in 
the Red Lake district of Northwestern 
Ontario use the safety manual of the 
Cochenour-Willans mine as their textbook. 
it was reported at the conference of the 
Ontario Mines Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation in Toronto last month. 

E. R. Olson, mine superintendent, said 
that because many of the immigrants 
gravitate to mining, Cochenour-Willans 
safety officials persuaded the local school 
principal to use the manual as an English 
textbook. Study of the book teaches the 
immigrants the English language and trains 
them in mine safety at the same time. 


Calling Employer “Unfair’’ 
May be Libel—wU.S. Court 


A union which intentionally damages an 
employer’s business by publishing a state- 
ment calling -him “unfair” may be subject 
to damages for libel if the statement is 
not justified as the result of the denial by 
the United States Supreme Court to hear 
an appeal on a ruling by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. 

A restaurant owner, shortly after opening 
his business, had a non-union painter paint 
his front door. A painter’s union published 
a notice in a newspaper calling the restau- 
rateur “unfair’. The union did not pre- 
viously advise the employer of its grievance. 

The employer claimed that the statement 
resulted in a substantial loss of business 
and charged the union with libel. Both 
the union and the newspaper were assessed 
damages. 

In affirming the judgment, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals asserted that the state- 
ment was libelous and therefore not 
privileged as free speech. 

To accuse a person of being unfair, the 
Court noted, “expresses something more 
than an opinion; and labour unions have 
no special right to use this expression with- 
out responsibility where there exists no 
controversy or other circumstances which 
could reasonably justify the intentional 
damage of an employer’s business.” 


Farm Workers Provided 
With Free Transportation 


Free transportation to farms within their 
own provinces will be provided to resi- 
dents of Ontario, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan who are suitable for farm work, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced recently. This offer, designed 
to encourage job applicants in urban areas 
to transfer to farm work, will lapse when 
the current need for farm labour is met. 

Cost of the free transportation for farm 
help will be borne equally by the federal 
Government and the provincial Govern- 
ments concerned, under the terms of the 
Federal-Provincial Farm-Labour Agree- 
ments. Agreements were recently renewed 
for the fiscal year 1952-53. 


Raising $10,000 Fund 
To Appeal Gale Decision 


To finance the appeal by the Toronto 
Newspaper .Guild (CIO-CCL) against the 
Gale decision, the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CIO-CCL) is raising a $10,000 
fund. 

Mr. Justice Gale quashed a certification 
issued by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to the Guild as bargaining agent for 
circulation department employees of The 
Globe and Mail. He ruled that the news- 
paper had been denied justice when the 
Board refused to consider the question of 
resignations from the Guild when dealing 
with the certification application. 

Normally, decisions of the Board can not 
be appealed; but the court ruled that the 
Board had exceeded its jurisdiction when 
it denied justice to the newspaper. 

The decision was upheld by the Ontario 
Court of Appeal. The Guild is planning 
to take an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


Few Engineering Greds 
Go to U.S. for First Job 


Contrary to beliefs in some quarters, 
comparatively few of Canada’s engineering 
graduates emigrate to the United States 
for their first jobs. 

A report of the Technical Personnel 
Division of the Department of Labour, 
which obtained its information from four 
of the leading universities in Canada, states 
that last year less than one per cent of 
the graduates from these universities went 
to the United States. It is expected the 
proportion will run about the same this 
year. Even among those who do go, some 
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go only for the purpose of taking post- 
graduate training in United States 
universities. 

According to thé report, three factors 
which tend to influence the decision of 
Canadian engineering graduates to remain 
at home were:— 

1. The great expansion taking place in 
Canada offering good job opportunities 
for all engineers seeking employment. 

2. Starting salaries offered by Canadian 
employers, for graduates with degrees, 
at bachelor level, compare favourably 
in most cases with those offered by 
United States companies. The former 
difference between salaries paid in the 
United States and Canada is fast 
disappearing. (Some exception to this 
situation seemed to be the case for 
those with advanced degrees, who were 
frequently able to secure better offers 
in the United States than in Canada.) 

3. The United States draft regulations 
act as a deterrent in some instances to 
emigration. Young Canadians are 
liable for military service after a 
period of residence in the United 
States. 


1951 Enrolment Lower in 
Canadian Universities 


Enrolment in Canadian universities was 
lower in 1951 than in the previous year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. At the end of 1951, students of 
university grade in full-time attendance at 
universities and colleges totalled 60,381, a 
decrease of about six per cent from the 
preceding year’s total of 64,359. 

Undergraduates were fewer in arts and 
science courses, in engineering and applied 
science, law, agriculture and pharmacy. 
There were more undergraduates in com- — 
merce, medicine, education, household 
science and theology. 


No Esealator Clause, but 
Wage Re-opening Allowed 

In place of a cost-of-living escalator 
clause, a collective agreement in Quebec 
allows the union to reopen wage discus- 
sions at any time during the term of the 
contract should there be any future rise 
in the cost-of-living index. The agreement 
runs for two years. 

The wage-reopening clause was inserted 
by an arbitration board appointed to settle 
a dispute between the Montreal Hat and 
Cap Manufacturers Association and the Cap 
Makers’ Union, Local 36, United Hatters, 


‘Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 


Union (AFL-TLC). 
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More Canadians over 65 
Than Ten Years Ago 


The Canadian population over 65 years 
of age increased both proportionately and 
numerically during the ten-year period 
ending in 1951, according to a special 
compilation by age groups of final figures 
of the 1951 census. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported that the population 65 years old 
and over rose to 7-7 per cent of the popu- 
lation, as compared to 6:7 per cent in 1941. 

For the group 65-69 years of age, the 
number increased to 433,497—3-1 per cent 
of the total population—from 307,724—2:7 
per cent—in 1941. For the 70 years and 
upward group, the increase was from 
460,081—4:0 per cent—to 652,776—nearly 
4-7 per cent. 


Hirings and Separations 
Follow Seasonal Pattern 


An excess of hirings over separations 
during summer months, a tendency towards 
equality in the spring and fall, and an 
excess of separations over hirings during 
the winter months—the normal seasonal 
pattern in Canadian industry—prevailed in 
the principal industries in the period March, 
1949, to February, 1951, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. The 
DBS report was based on data supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

In the 24-month period, the national 
turnover was highest in September, 1950, 
when there were nine hirings and nine 
separations for every 100 persons on pay- 
rolls, and lowest in February, 1950, when 
the rates per payroll hundred were five 
hirings and five separations. In February, 
1951, there were six hirings and six separa- 
tions per payroll hundred. 

Turnover was consistently higher in 
industries in the forestry and logging 
group, and ranged from a peak of 77 
hirings and 31 separations per payroll 
hundred in May, 1950, to a low of 24 
hirings and 36 separations in February, 1951. 
Industries in the construction group had 
the second-highest turnover, the rates per 
payroll hundred standing at 12 hirings and 
15 separations in February, 1951. Highest 
turnover month in this group was May, 
1950, when the rates stood at 29 hirings 
and 14 separations. Lowest turnover 
month was December, 1950, with the rates 
at 10 hirings and 25 separations. 

Industries in the manufacturing group, 
which accounts for the greatest number of 
workers, exerted a stabilizing influence on 
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the overall pattern of hirings and separa- 
tions by exhibiting a _ characteristically 
narrow range of fluctuations. The rates 
per payroll hundred in this group stood at 
five hirings and four separations in 
February, 1951, compared to a low of four 
hirings and four separations in February, 
1950, and a high of seven hirings and 
seven separations in September, 1949, and 
September, 1950. 

Turnover in the other industry groups 
was also much lower than in forestry and 
logging, and construction groups. In 
February, 1951, the rates per payroll 
hundred stood at five hirings and four 
separations in the public utility group; 
four hirings and three separations in the 
finance and real estate group; four hirings 
and four separations in the transportation, 
storage and communication group; five 
hirings and five separations in the trade 
group; three hirings and four separations in 
the mining, oil wells, quarrying and milling 
group; and five hirings and six separations 
in the service group. 

Industries engaged in the manufacture of 
petroleum and coal products had _ the 
lowest turnover, ranging from a high of 
three hirings and five separations per 100 
persons on the payroll in September, 1949, 
to a low of one hiring and one separation 
in February, 1950. In February, 1951, the 
rates per payroll hundred were two hirings. 
and one separation. 


Urge End to Deporting 
Of Destitute Immigrants 


Repeal of the section of the federal 
Immigration Act providing for the deporta- 
tion of immigrants who become a public 
charge was recommended by a Toronto 
welfare conference recently. The two-day 
conference was held under the _ joint 
auspices of the University of Toronto 
School of Social Work and the Toronto 
Welfare Council. 


The conference suggested that while 
deportation had seldom been enforced, 
removal of the possibility would help immi- 
erants to make a better adjustment to 
their new life in Canada. The conference 
also recommended that the federal Govern- 
ment should abolish the one-year waiting 
period before paying family allowances to 
immigrants. 


Creation of information centers with 
qualified interpreters to administer them 
was also recommended. The conference felt 
that every assistance should be given to 
newly-arrived immigrants to enable them 
to fit into Canadian society. 


3-Year-Old Dispute Ends 
For U.S. Railwaymen 

The three-year-old railway dispute in 
the United States ended last month with 
a compromise settlement between 150,000 
engineers, firemen and conductors, and the 
nation’s railroads. The settlement paved 


the way for the return of the railroads to. 


private ownership after 21 months under 
government control. 

A New York Times despatch by Joseph 
A. Loftus says that the settlement plan 
provides for wage increases ranging from 
224 to 37 cents an hour. Back pay covering 
the increases retroactive to October, 1950, 
will be paid in a lump sum. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, chief labour 
adviser to President Truman, negotiated the 
settlement. The agreement is basically the 
same as one proposed in December, 1950, 
but the new arrangement gives the union 
the right to reject carrier demands for 
extending the runs of train crews beyond 
a divisional terminal point. 

The new agreement between unions and 
railways is effective and binding until 
October, 1953. 


Two U.S. Bills Would Give 
Power to Seize Plants 


Proposals to provide legislative authority 
for the seizing of key industries, vital to 
national security, were contained in legis- 
lation submitted to both the United States 
House of Representatives and Senate during 
April and May. The House bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Howard W. Smith, 
Democrat, and the Senate bill by Senator 
Wayne Morse, Republican. 

Under the provisions of the House 
measure, both Congress and the President 
would be given the power to enjoin strikes 
in key industries for at least 80 days. If 
management and labour have not reached 
an agreement within this period, both the 
plants and the unions involved would be 
thrown into receivership until an agree- 
ment was reached. During receivership, 
wages and working conditions would remain 
unchanged. Employers and employees 
would also be forbidden to coerce, instigate, 
induce or conspire any person to retard 
production or to commence strike or lock- 
out action. 

The bill provides that Congressional 
action seeking an injunction would be 
taken by means of a concurrent resolution 
which would not be subject to presidential 
veto. Representative Smith stated with 
respect to his measure that: “The bill is 
designed to ensure continued operation of 
industries vital to the national defence.” 


It has been argued that the 80-day injunc- 
tion provided by the Taft-Hartley Act is 
inadequate because at the end of the 80 
days a strike could’ still occur. “This bill 
provides,” Mr. Smith continued, “that if 
the labour dispute has not been settled 
when the injunction expires, the court shall 
appoint receivers both for the company and 
the union, and the operation shall continue 
under supervision of the court.” 

The Smith bill was introduced as an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act. 
The bill has been forwarded to the House 
Armed Services Committee for hearings. 

Senator Morse’s bill is a proposed amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Management 
Act, 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act). Under the 
terms of the measure, the President may 
proclaim an emergency, appoint an emer- 
gency board to try to effect a settlement 
and ask the parties concerned to continue 
operations, after an appropriate government 
agency has certified that a threatened shut- 
down in a vital industry endangers the 
national security. In addition, the President 
may recommend seizure of the industry 
to Congress before the emergency board’s 
report and may carry out this action 
subject to Congressional veto within ten 
days. During the seizure period, which will 
last 60 days unless extended by Congress, 
the government agency involved may 
bargain on terms conforming to the emer- 
gency board’s recommendations to the 
President. 

Senator Morse’s bill has received second 
reading in the Senate and has been referred 
to the Senate Labour and Public Welfare 
Committee for further consideration. : 

Spokesmen for organized labour have 
condemned the Smith bill in statements 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. William Green, President of the 
AFL, stated that the legislation would have 
a “catastrophic” effect on the morale of the 
workers; he called the bill a “gratuitous 
insult” to organized labour. Joseph Curran, 
Vice-President of the CIO, remarked that 
the Smith measure was “as viciously anti- 
labour a bill as has ever been introduced 
in Congress.” 


Jobless Benefits Raised 
For U.S. Railwaymen 


President Truman on May 15 signed a 
bill increasing railroad unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The new scale of payments 
runs from $3 to $7.50 a day for unem- 
ployed railroad workers. The present scale 
starts at $1.75 and goes to $5. 

The fund is supported solely by contri- 
butions from the carriers. 
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Housing Said Canada’s 
No. I Social Problem 


‘ Canadian welfare agencies rate housing 
as this country’s No. 1 social problem, 
according to Miss Phyllis Burns, secretary 
of the Family Welfare Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. 

Miss Burns based her statement on recent 
annual reports from social agencies in all 
parts of the country. Next to housing, 
agencies see the problems in about this 
order, Miss Burns said :— 

1. The plight of new Canadians who are 
struggling to establish homes in a 
strange land. Miss Burns said that 
the need for more carefully planned 
and sustained assistance to immigrants 
in the early stages of settlement is 
recommended by the agencies. 

2. The need for a public assistance relief 
program to meet the requirements of 
Canadians who are unable to find work 
and to whom unemployment insurance 
benefits are not available. 

3. The needs of the aged. Miss Burns 
said that these are still very great, 
although several agencies have 
observed that new programs of 
old age security and old age assist- 
ance are doing much to solve the 
economic problems of old _ people. 
However, she said, these do not touch 
the aged persons’ need for friends, 
occupation, and suitable housing. 

The Canadian Welfare Council is the 
national association of individuals, organiza- 
tions, and government departments inter- 
ested in social welfare. 


March Housing Starts 
Higher Than Year Ago 


New dwellings started in cities and towns 
with populations of 5,000 and _ over 
numbered 3,400 in March, 1952, an increase 
of 100 above the total for March, 1951. 
The March total also represents an in- 
crease in house-building activity over the 
preceding two months of 1952. 

Housing in Canada, a quarterly issued by 
the Economic Research Department of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
noted that in 1951, the volume of house- 
building declined, for the first time in the 
post-war years, to a level below the rate 
prevailing in the period 1948 to 1950. 


N.Y. State Revokes Use 
OF Union’s Lebel 


The use of a union label by a trade 
union in the state of New York was 
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revoked recently by the Board of Standards 
and Appeals of the State Department of 
Labour. The union, the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, was 
expelled from the CIO in February, 1951, 
on the grounds that its policies and activi- 
ties were “consistently directed toward the 
achievement of the program and purposes 


‘of the Communist Party rather than the 


objectives and policies set forth in the 
constitution of the CIO.” 

The Allied Printing Trades Council of 
New York State appeared before the Board 
to support the application for revocation 
of the union’s label. In addition, the CIO, 
the Union Label Council of the AFL and 
the Central Trades and Labour Council of 
the AFL were represented before the Board 
in seeking the revocation. 


Board’s Decision 


The Board decided that the union had 
made misrepresentations concerning the 
label. Although the UOPWA had dropped 
the inscription “CIO” from its label after 
its expulsion from that congress, the Board 
stated that the new label was “substantially 
like the label by which it had become 
known to the public as an affiliate of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations.” The 
Board added that “when reduced to small 
size, the absence of the CIO inscription is 
not detectable without close examination. 
The circumstances surrounding the respon- 
dent’s use of the simulated label persuades 
us that it employed this device in order to 
conceal from the public its expulsion from 
the Congress of Industrial Oragnizations.” 

In New York, union labels must be 
registered with the State Labour Depart- 
ment, to protect the public against 
fraudulent and misrepresentative labels. 


Wants Labour Disputes 


Taken from WSB 

That the United States Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board be shorn of its authority to 
handle labour-management disputes has 
been recommended by Charles E. Wilson, 
former Director of Defence Mobilization, 
who resigned from that post in a disagree- 
ment with President Truman over the 
handling of the steel case. 

Mr. Wilson also recommended that the 
composition of the WSB be changed from 
a board consisting of six public, six labour 
and six business members to a board of all 
public members. 

He was testifying before the Education 
and Labour Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which is making an inquiry 
into the Wage Board. 


Co-operative Union Holds 
43rd Annual Meeting 


Formation of a nation-wide co-operative 
credit society, assimilating the provincial 
credit unions and pooling their assets, was 
proposed at the 48rd annual meeting of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada in 
Ottawa. Fifty-five delegates were present. 

Accusing the federal Government of 
clouding the issue with “constitutional red 
herrings,” the Congress declared that the 
whole Canadian co-operative credit struc- 
ture would be undermined if a national 
credit society were ruled unconstitutional. 
Co-operative credit unions have their base 
in local organizations, and it was felt that 
a national credit society would be but an 
extension of local and provincial co-opera- 
tive societies. The Government last year 
declined to act on a Congress request for 
incorporation of a national credit society. 


Would Supplement Banks 

Criticizing the federal Government for 
“backing down” on an agreement to support 
the amalgamation proposals, Ted Kober, 
Manager of the Saskatchewan Credit Co- 
operative Society, declared that the credit 
unions had no intention of competing with 
the federally-chartered banks. Instead, in 
protecting the interests of the co-operative 
producer, the credit unions would supple- 
ment the banks, he said. 

Expansion of existing co-operatives and 
the organization of new ones was also 
proposed by the Congress as an effective 
check, on “monopolistic enterprises.” More 
and stronger societies would give greater 
protection to the co-operative producer, the 
Congress declared. 

The Congress also resolved to press for 
federal recognition of co-operative farms as 
bona fide co-operatives under the provisions 
of the Income -Tax Act. 


Other Resolutions 


The Congress also passed resolutions 
which: 

(1) urged support by Canada’s delegates 
to the United Nations for a co-operative 
solution to the Middle East oil controversy. 

(2) affirmed Congress support for the 
Colombo Plan and the UN Technical 
Assistance program. 

(3) called for the promotion of the 
widest possible trade among all nations. 

Speakers included Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent, External Affairs Minister Lester 
B. Pearson, and Paul Gordon, Executive 
Director of CARE. 


Role Taken by U.S. Govt. 
Said Harming Bargaining 


That increased government intervention 
in labour-management relations in the 
United States is making collective bargain- 
ing ineffectual is the view of A. H. Raskin, 
labour correspondent for the New York 
Times. The power of the Government to 
enforce “emergency” measures to seize such 
essential industries as steel tends, says the 
writer, to undermine the potency of both 
employers and unions. 

On the other hand, the Times’ Washington 
correspondent, Joseph A. Loftus, believes 
that the recent suspension of instalment 
credit controls will stimulate the steel 
market, increase consumer interest in steel 
products, and thus raise the prices of steel 
products. With prices higher, says Mr. 
Loftus, wages will be better able to seek 
their own level. 

The United States Government is trying 
to maintain the nation’s economic balance 
through such labour-management mediation 
agencies as the Economic Stabilization 
Agency and the Wage Stabilization Board. 
This, says Mr. Raskin, tends to result in 
indecision on the part of both labour and 
management because “no scheme of con- 
trols could be devised that would provide 
protection against inflation and still leave 
employers and unions free to write their 
own tickets on wage increases.” 


Basic Difficulty 

The basic difficulty in the three-cornered 
United States labour picture, both writers 
agree, is the difficulty in defining the extent 
and scope of a “national emergency”. Such 
restrictive measures as the 80-day-no-strike 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act make the 
outlook for collective bargaining “murky”, 
according to Mr. Raskin. 

Though deploring the “tendency to 
government-dictated wages,” Mr. Loftus 
expressed the view that economic condi- 
tions are gradually creating conditions more 
favourable to collective bargaining. Free 
collective bargaining presupposes more 
strikes but, according to Mr. Loftus, strikes, 
even in national-emergency industries, 
sometimes “have cathartic and stabilizing 
values that would offset whatever damage 
they might cause” the nation’s defence 
needs. 

The objective of restrictive government 
legislation has been to “protect the 
innocent bystanders,” observed Mr. Loftus, 
but “to the extent that the Government 
attempts to provide substitutes . . . it inter- 
feres with successful collective bargaining.” 
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Labour Surplus Areas 


Increase in U.S. 


Although the United States defence 
program has created millions of jobs, the 
number of large cities with a “substantial 
labour surplus’ increased from 18 in 
January to 21 in March, the United States 
Department of Labour has_ reported. 
During that period, unemployment rose 
in nine large cities, decreased in only two. 

Slackening production as a result of a 
lag in consumer buying is given as the 
reason for the increasing unemployment in 
seven cities. In the other two, the failure 
of defence production to expand fast 
enough to create new jobs was blamed 
for the lay-offs. 


Workers’ Confederation 
Formed in Latin America 


The first steps towards the formation of 
a new Latin-American workers’ confedera- 
tion, admittedly designed as opposition to 
both the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and communist-con- 
trolled labour organizations and obviously 
dominated by the Argentine Workers’ 
Confederation, were taken early this year 
at a conference in Asuncion, Paraguay. 

A total of 105 representatives from 15 
Latin American countries attended. Rep- 
resented at the meeting were: Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Panama, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico and 
Peru. Notably absent were representatives 
from Puerto Rica and the Dominican 
Republic. Doubt has been expressed, how- 
ever, that the delegates to the conference 
truly represented the workers of their 
countries. 

A Committee for Latin-American Labour 
Unity was established to work out final 
arrangements for the formation of the 
new organization. The conference pub- 


- lished a  16-point manifesto declaring, 


among other things, opposition to “capitalist 
and communist imperialisms”. 


Mexico Has New Lebour 
Body; Setback for ICFTU 


Four of Mexico’s 11 labour federations 
have merged to form a new Union of 
Industrial and Farm Workers, according to 
a report by Sydney Gruson in the New 
York Times. The membership of the new 
union is expected to exceed 75,000, making 
it second in number only to the powerful 
Confederation of Mexican Workers. 

Formation of the new union leaves the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
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Unions without a voice in Mexico. The 
only two Mexican unions affiliated with 
this international body joined the new local 
federation. They were the National 
Proletarian Confederation and the National 
Confederation of Labour. 

Removal of the organizations affiliated 
with the ICFTU represents, says the 
despatch, a setback against efforts to enlist 
Mexican support against both the Com- 
munists’ World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and the anti-American Peronista movement 
emanating from Argentina. Both forces 
have been attempting to make inroads 
into the Mexican labour scene. 


U.S. Union to Investigate 
Before Local May Strike 


The investigation of disputes by the 
international union before a local may 
strike has been provided for in a plan 
prepared by the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (CIO). The 
plan, it is generally believed, was devised 
in order to avoid damage suits under the 
Taft-Hartley law which permits the suing 
of a union if a work stoppage violates a 
contract. 

According to Martin Wagner, President 
of the union, the plan is designed to 
prevent strikes, if possible, by higher level 
negotiations and also to strengthen the local 
union by assuring it the full support of the 
international. No strike authorizations will 
be issued by the international while an 
investigation is being made. 

Recently, the United States Supreme 
Court sustained a damage award of $750,000 
against the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union for unfair 
labour practices as defined by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

According to the UGC & CW plan, all 
locals will inform the international union 
whenever negotiations with a company 
appear to be reaching a deadlock and a 
strike becomes possible. A three-man 
commission, made up of executive board 
members residing nearest the local in- 
volved, will investigate the dispute with 
both the employer and the employees. 
Once the local’s position has been declared 
sound, the parent body will agree to strike 
action and will offer its full support. 


It is pointed out that the investigation 
commission will not be used in each and 
every dispute. In many cases, where the 
issues are clearcut, strike authorization will 
be granted without investigation and upon 
application by the local and district officers 
of the union involved. 
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Productivity Council 
Planned in Britain 


A testimony to the value of the work 
of the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity is industry’s decision to support plans 
for the formation of a British Productivity 
Council, to continue the promotion of 
industrial efficiency when the Council ceases 
to function on June 30. 

The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress has agreed to co-operate 
with employers’ organizations in the United 
Kingdom in setting up the new Council. 
Nationalized industries and other organiza- 
tions interested in the development of 
higher productivity in Britain’s industries 
will also be represented on constituent 
bodies of the Council. 

Since the formation of the Anglo- 
American Council four years ago, more than 
40 productivity teams have visited various 
industries in the United States. Their 
findings are being published in a series of 
short reports. 


Ease Joblessness With 
35-Hour Week—TWUA 


A 35-hour week to ease unemployment 
in the United States textile industry was 
recommended at the national convention of 
the Textile Workers’ Union (CIO). The 
resolution proposed that Congress should 
effect the shorter work schedule for textile 
workers, with no cut in wages. 

Charging that the slump in the textile 
industry was due to the “irresponsible 
profiteering and self-indulgence” of textile 
employers, Solomon Barkin, the union’s 
research director, urged that prompt gov- 
ernment measures be taken to protect 
workers in plants with union contracts. He 
also charged that a “conspiracy” existed 
between cotton producers and manufac- 
turers to keep prices high. 


“Repeal Taft-Hartley”’ 


Guest Speaker Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota urged the conven- 
tion to press for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which, he said, had proved itself 
“everything that its worst critics said about 
it in so far as it applies to union labour.” 
Labour, said Senator Humphrey, should not 
be satisfied with amendments, but should 
insist on outright repeal. 

TWUA President Emil Rieve declared 
that the Taft-Hartley Act was being used 
by employers “to prevent union organiza- 
tion and to destroy those unions which now 
exist.” Mr. Rieve deplored the atmosphere 
of “suspicion, distrust and_ bitterness” 


created by the controversial act and 
suggested that self-interest had tended to 
“nullify the intent of Congress.” 

More than 2,000 delegates attended the 
conference, the seventh biennial convention 
of the union, held this year in Cleveland. 


Union Finances Mortgage 
For N.Y. Housing Project 

A $7,500,000 co-operative housing develop- 
ment in New York’s East Side is being 
financed by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. Housing will be 
provided for 1,600 families at an average 
rental of $17 per room. 

The housing project is not restricted to 
garment workers. Only one-third of the 
new living units, planned for completion in 
1954, will be occupied by ILGWU workers 
and their families. 


Loan is Insured 

The ILGWU, one of the richest unions 
in the United States, in entering the field 
of mortgage financing is departing from 
traditional union practice of investing union 
funds in government bonds. The mortgage 
loan is, however, insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Commending the union, headed by David 
Dubinsky, for its “initiative, good sense, 
and patriotic endeavour” in using its own 
funds to develop housing, the New York 
Times declared that the project “will benefit 
not only union members. but their 
communities as well.” 


Labour Minister Speaks 
On Pakistan’s May Day 

“The Government will not tolerate the 
exploitation of one class by another,” 
declared Dr. A. M. Malik, Minister of 
Labour in Pakistan, speaking at a May 
Day celebration in Karachi. For the first 
time, May Day celebrations were officially 
recognized in Pakistan this year. No 
disturbances were reported. 

In a veiled reference to Communist 
influences on Pakistan’s infant industry, Dr. 
Malk charged that a “section of the 
people” want to establish a labour system 
which will create “more want and more 
poverty,” which, he said, would contain 
“the germs of political diseases.” 

Dr. Malik, pointing out that Pakistan 
was still in the making stage of its indus- 
trial traditions, emphasized the reliance 
which the Government of Pakistan placed 
on the International Labour Organization. 
not only for technical experts working in 
the country, but also for “guidance in the 
formulation of policies and programs.” 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Income Tax Deductions 
April 21 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. Has the Government been advised of a 
decision of the Exchequer Court of Canada 
to the effect that the expenses of lawyers 
attending conventions of the bar association 
are to be allowed as deductions for income 
tax purposes? 

2. If so, what was the date of such deci- 
sion, and by whom was it given? 

3. Has the Government taken any steps to 
amend the Income Tax Act in respect of the 
matter noted above? 

4. Has the Government received any 
requests from trade unions that a similar 
deductibility be allowed in connection with 
the expenses of trade union delegates 
attending trade union conventions? 


5. Has the Government taken any steps to 
amend the Income Tax Act to put trade 
unionists and other similar groups into what- 
ever position obtains for lawyers with respect 
to the deductibility of convention expenses 
for income tax purposes? 


6. If not, is consideration being given by 
the Government to such an amendment? 


Mr. Sinclair: 


1. No. It is aware, however, of a decision 
of the Income Tax Appeal Board on this 
subject. In the case of H. F. Parkinson 
v. Minister of National Revenue, an appeal 
was allowed against a previous disallowance 
by the Minister of a claim for deduction 
from the appellant’s personal income of 
expenses incurred and paid personally by 
him in attending a convention of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association. The Minister dis- 
allowed the deduction as the appellant had 
personally paid the expenses and sought to 
deduct them from his income in reporting 
his personal income rather than as an 
expense against the partnership. It was 
held that there was no reason to differ- 
entiate between the procedure of deduction 
adopted by the appellant and that of 
deduction in the accounts of the partner- 
ship. 

2. August 30, 1951. Mr. W. S. Fisher, 
Q.C., member of the Board. 

3. No. 

4. Yes. 

5. No. Lawyers on salary are in exactly 
the same position as trade unionists and 
others working for salary or wages with 
respect to the deductibility of expenses for 
income tax purposes. 

6. It is not the practice to disclose Gov- 
ernment policy in giving answers to ques- 
tions in the House. 
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Old Age Pensioners in B.C. 
April 21 

Mr. Laing: : 

1. In the month of February, 1952, how 
many British Columbia residents were regis- 
tered under (a) the Old Age Security Act; 
(b) the Old Age Assistance Act? 

2. What was the total sum paid under 
the Old Age Security Act for February, 
1952? 

3. What was the federal contribution 
towards the sum paid under the Old Age 
Assistance Act for the same month? 


Mr. McCusker: 

1. (a) 71,356; (b) 3,899. 

2. British Columbia—$2,853,960. 

3. British Columbia—$92,654.01. This 
amount includes payment for the month of 
January as well as February in certain 
cases. 


Labour for Harvest, Seeding 
April 23 

Mr. H. R. Argue (Assiniboia): I should 
like to address a question to the Minister 
of Labour. Will the Government take 
immediate steps to provide necessary help 
for farmers who must carry out seeding 
and harvesting operations in western 
Canada within the next few weeks? Will 
the Government again make members of 
the armed services available for such work? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): As to the first question, there will 
be rather a special farm labour situation 
in some areas of Saskatchewan over the 
period of the next several weeks, arising 
particularly from the additional require- 
ments of spring harvesting operations now 
in process, which are in addition to the 
usual spring farm labour needs. 

The agricultural employment officers of 
our National Employment Service in the 
prairie region are working hard on the 
recruitment of labour to meet this short- 
age, in conjunction with provincial agri- 
cultural officers. A concerted effort is being 
made to meet the short-time requirements 
—because it will only be a short time—from 
within the prairie region. Our officers are 
optimistic that as a result of these efforts 
there will be no serious shortage. 

I would ask my hon. friend to suggest 
to any farmers in need of help that they 
get in touch with their provincial agri- 
cultural officer or with our nearest national 
employment officer, if they have not already 
done so. While the list of unemployed 
at our offices in the prairie region is down 
by 4,677 as at April 17, as compared with 
April 3, two weeks before, there are still in 
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the prairie region listed for employment 
some 33,000 male workers. Our officers will 
continue to do their best to deal with this 
situation. 

Now, as to the second question, this is of 
course a matter of government policy, and 
therefore even though I were sure, which I 
am not at this moment, that the necessity 
existed, I would not be able to make any 
comment on it because it affects other 
departments, particularly the Department 
of National Defence. ; 


Pensions for the Disabled 
April 28 


Mr. E. A. McCusker (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to table a supplementary answer to a ques- 
tion of the hon. member for Battle River 
(Mr. Fair) which was first answered on 
March 12, 1952, as found at page 352 of 
Hansard. The question is as follows:— 


1. Did the various provincial governments 
undertake a survey to find out, among other 
things, the number of physically incapaci- 
tated persons in Canada? 

2. If so, has the survey been completed? 

3. What are the particulars disclosed 
regarding the number, age, and_ financial 
standing of those disabled persons? 


4, Will a pension scheme be introduced at 
the present session to relieve the distress of 
those persons? 


The answer is as follows:— 


1,2 and 3. See reply tabled on March 12, 
1952, Hansard, page 352. 


4. The experience of foreign countries 
suggests that disability pensions should be 
closely associated with rehabilitation services 
which are designed to restore the disabled 
person to productive employment. Without 
remedial health, vocational guidance and 
training services, the cost of disability 
pensions may run unnecessarily high, without 
achieving this goal. On February 20, 21 and 
22 the National Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons set up as 
a result of last year’s conference in Toronto, 
held its first meeting. It will review all 
aspects of the needs of disabled persons, and 
make recommendations from time to time. 

Our new old age assistance and old age 
security programs will between them provide 
pensions for an estimated 45,900 totally and 
permanently handicapped persons. Allow- 
ances for blind persons will provide financial 
aid for approximately 8,500 more this year. 
Approximately 160,000 disabled veterans are 
receiving pensions and an additional number 
are being looked after under war veterans 
allowances. 

Through the national health grants pro- 
gram substantial assistance is available to 
the disabled as follows:— 

(a) The Government has provided for a 
sum of more than $4 million for a tuber- 
culosis control grant part of which is avail- 
able for “the provision of free treatment 
including rehabilitation”. 


(b) There is provision for a crippled 
children’s grant of over $500,000 “to assist 
the provinces in an intensive program for 
the prevention and correction of crippling 
conditions in children, rehabilitation and 
training”. 

(c) Under the general public health grant 
very substantial sums are available to extend 
diagnostic and treatment services for those 
aftlicted by arthritis and rheumatism or polio. 

(d) The Government has provided for a 
sum of more than $5 million, part of which 
is available for the rehabilitation of back- 
ward children and of mentally ill patients, 
under the mental health grant. 

The provinces, under well-established work- 
men’s compensation plans, provide pensions 
for the victims of industrial accidents. 
Approximately one-third of the cases in 
receipt of mothers’ allowances are the result 
of disabilities which impair earnings. Some 
provinces offer special allowances for persons 
suffering from tuberculosis, and Newfound- 
land and Ontario have in recent years 
provided incapacitation allowances. 

The province of Ontario has at its 1952 
session just passed legislation providing for 
disability pensions. There is no indication 
at the present time that other provinces 
intend to follow this example. 

Tt is the intention of the federal Govern- 
ment to work in close co-operation with the 
provinces and interested organizations in a 
constructive approach to the complex prob- 
lems involved in the various types of 
disabilities which impair the ability of 
individuals to work. 


U.S. Workers in Canada 
April 29 

Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra): I should like to direct a question 
to the Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. Will the minister take steps to 
investigate the complaint of the Vancouver 
Building Trades Council (AF of L) that 
United States workers are being allowed 
into Canada to fill jobs which Canadian 
workers could do, more particularly on the 
very large projects in British Columbia 
such as the Alean project, the smelter 
expansion at Trail, the Capilano dam con- 
struction and the oil pipe line project from 
Edmonton to Vancouver? 

Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): I am grateful to 
the hon. member, Mr. Speaker, for drawing 
this matter to my attention. We have not 
had any complaints up to the moment, but 
as he has said there are some we shall inves- 
tigate immediately and I shall advise the 
House. 

May 6 

Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra) : Is the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration in a position now to reply to 
a question I asked him concerning employ- 
ment of United States workers in some of 
the very large projects under way in 
British Columbia? 
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Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): At the same time 
that the hon. member for Vancouver- 
Quadra drew this to my attention I also 
received letters from the Minister of 
Fisheries (Mr. Mayhew) and several other 
members from the province of British 
Columbia. I have since received rather 
lengthy reports from four or five companies 
against which there have been some com- 
plaints. Without putting them on Hansard 
in full, I should be glad to show them to 
any hon. members who would care to come 
to see them. 

I might state briefly, however, that this is 
the situation :— 

The Northern Construction Company 
employs 2,000 Canadian workmen, and 
seven United States citizens. These seven 
United States citizens consist of one 
project manager, three superintendents, one 
tunnel walker, and two civil engineers. 

The Mannix Company Limited have ten 
United States citizens and 1,130 Canadian 
employees. Of the. ten United States 
citizens there are one project manager, two 
superintendents, one assistant superin- 
tendent, three foremen, two construction 
machine operators, and one general office 
manager. 

The Morrison Knudsen Company have 
3,100 Canadian employees and 99 American 
personnel. Then there follows a long list 
of this personnel. 

In general the policy is to admit skilled 
foremen, and the like, who are permanent 
employees of these construction companies. 
I am informed by the companies that they 
have some difficulty inducing these people 
to come to Canada to supervise the work 
because they say that wages are higher in 
the United States than they can obtain in 
Canada. Nevertheless we do grant tem- 
porary entry to those who, it would appear, 
could be used to advantage in construction 
work and thus give employment to Cana- 
dians engaged in that work. At the same 
time it is not the policy of the Government 
to admit persons unless they have a real 
contribution to make. 

The personnel representatives of the 
companies have been in touch with this 
Department and with the Department of 
Labour. They are most anxious to co- 
operate and to secure their requirements 
through the National Employment Service. 


Wage Schedule, Canso Causeway 


April 30 
Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) : 
May I be permitted to direct a question to 
the Minister of Transport? If and when 
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the master contract for the Canso cause- 
way is let, will the Department of Trans- 
port, in co-operation with the Department 
of Labour, attach to that contract a wage 
schedule that is fair to the many areas in 
Nova Scotia from which labour and tech- 
nical personnel will be drawn? 

Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport): Mr. Speaker, . . . the answer is 
that schedules of labour have been arranged 
by the Department of Labour, showing 
minimum rates of wages for all classes of 
labour, which will be attached to the 
contract or contracts entered into by the 
Department of Transport for the construc- 
tion of the Canso causeway. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


May 6 
The House resumed consideration of the 
motion of Mr. Knowles for the second 
reading of Bill No. 3, to amend the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act (voluntary revocable check-off). 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): ...I am not going to attempt to 
make the same points I tried to make when 
the bill came up last year. Amongst other 
things I said then that I would give close 
study to the pros and cons of this ques- 
tion, and I have tried to do that. Nothing 
I have seen has caused me to believe that 
it is a very bad thing to adopt the voluntary 
check-off when it has been arranged by 
agreement between the two parties con- 
cerned. I think it has many things to 
commend it, just as so many other items 
agreed to by collective bargaining have 
much to commend them. While the present 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act is not to everyone’s desire, and 
perhaps would be a sorry document if it 
were, on the whole it works very well. 

Of one thing I have become quite sure, 
in connection with this effort in encouraging 
industrial peace in Canada; the spirit of 
good will and co-operation between the two 
bargaining parties is of far greater import- 
ance than trying to make the act so tight, 
so rigid and mandatory in the hope that it 
might be able to cover all contingencies 
that might come up from time to time. 
We in the federal Department of Labour 
have been doing our very best to help 
create the kind of industrial atmosphere in 
Canada in which peace and good labour 
relations might flourish. For the past year 
and a half I have heard from time to time 
the most forceful exhortations from those 
speaking on behalf of wage-earners gener- 
ally. In this House and even more 
especially outside it I have been told in 


no uncertain verms in reference to what 
happened here in September of 1950, in 
connection with the railway strike, that the 
principle of compulsion must not—and I 
repeat must not—be allowed to creep any- 
where into our permanent labour legislation. 

I take that to mean that if it is possible 
to avoid it, government legislation should 
not compel either side to agree to any 
bargaining item normally coming under 
collective bargaining. I will admit that the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act does have some compulsory 
provisions. For example, there is the 
provision that an agreement must not be 
for less than one year. These compulsory 
provisions, however, apply to both parties. 
I am not going to say for a moment that 
never again should the act be amended so 
that this principle might be included. It 
may be that the time may come when this 
amendment should be included in the act 
as part of a well balanced over-all review, 
based on a reasonable period of experience 
in its present form. 

I am fully aware that there are members 
in all parts of this House who feel that that 
time may be now, and I have the greatest 
respect for their views. But I do maintain 
that we can afford to go slowly as we have 
done in adding further compulsory items 
and particularly a compulsion which, for the 
first time in federal legislation, would 
impose duties on one party to collective 
bargaining and not upon the other. I should 
like to be sure also that the establishment 
of the principle of Parliament determining 
such questions as are now active in the 
area of industrial self-government does not 
run against the long term best interests of 
organized labour itself. I am confirmed 
in this let-well-enough-alone attitude when 
I reflect that Parliament made it quite clear 
in Section 6 of the original Act that there 
is no restriction whatever on the rights of 
parties to collective agreement to include 
such a provision. 

I should like to repeat that this Govern- 
ment is not opposed to the voluntary 
check-off in those industries coming under 
the federal labour code. But the Govern- 
ment feels that, for the present at least, 
the check-off should be made effective only 
through a freely negotiated agreement by 
means of collective bargaining. 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 
. . . During the debate which was opened 
by the hon. member for Winnipeg North 
Centre (Mr. Knowles) on April 1, members 
will have noticed that the discussion tended 
to show the desirability of applying the 


principle of the voluntary revocable check- 
off to industries under federal jurisdiction, 
without placing too much emphasis on the 
method which is being advocated to attain 
that aim. We all agree on the soundness 
ef this principle of the voluntary revocable 


_check-off as the least possible measure of 


union security to which the trade unions 
of this country are entitled. 

I am afraid, though, that a member who 
has been listening to the debates which 
have gone on in the past years, and again 
this year under this bill, has been misled in 
some way since the whole discussion has 
been on the principle of the check-off, the 
development of check-off provisions in the 
country, and so on. Figures have been 
given showing what the situation is in the 
manufacturing industry, for instance. To- 
night I should like to discuss the effect that 
the passage of this bill would have on the 
Act which it proposes to amend, the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. The bill is directed at inserting in 
this act a subsection 3 to Section 6, which 
is one of the sections under the heading 
of “Unfair labour practices’, and which 
would operate upon the request of any 
certified trade union to compel the employer 
to comply with the procedure of the volun- 
tary revocable check-off. My point is this. 
Even if all the members in this House were 
to agree on the principle of the voluntary 
revocable check-off, and wished to see it 
applied in all plants in this country where 
the workers are properly organized, the 
method advocated in this bill to achieve 
that end within the field of federal juris- 
diction is wrong and objectionable. 

I have taken the same stand in past 
debates on the same subject and it is the 
stand I am taking today against this bill. 
... As it is now nine o’clock and I should 
like to proceed further, I move the adjourn- 
ment of this debate. 


Advisory Council on Manpower 
May 7 
Mr. Thatcher: 


1, How _many times has the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower met since its 
inception? 

2. What has been the total cost of the 
council to date? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 


1. The National Advisory Council on 
Manpower has met four times since its 
inception. 

2. $5,687.72. 
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Cost-of-Living Index 


May 8 
Mr. Diefenbaker: 


1. What are the particulars of the com- 
position of the present cost-of-living index? 

2. What are the various elements making 
up the present cost-of-living index? 

3. In the prospective cost-of-living index, 
what changes are going to be made as far 
as the addition of further elements is con- 
cerned, or the removal of any now included? 


Mr. Mellraith: 


Composition of the present cost-of-living 
index. 

1. Purpose—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index measures the 
influence of changes in retail prices of goods 
and services, upon the cost of a representa- 
tive urban wage-earner family budget. 

Each index figure is a percentage which 


‘ shows the relationship between the dollar 


cost of the index budget at a specified time, 
and the corresponding cost of the same 
budget in a reference period. The bureau’s 
reference period now is the five-year interval 
1935 to 1939, and the average cost of the 
index budget for this period is represented 
by 100-0. The comparable cost at March 1, 
1952 was 189-1 per cent of its base period 
cost. This figure of 189-1 becomes the cost- 
of-living index for March, 1952. 

The index budget —-The index budget was 
caleulated from annual purchases reported 
by a group of 1,439 typical wage-earner 
families in the following cities: Charlotte- 
town, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. These 
expenditures covered the year ending 
September, 1938. 

The survey families averaged 4-6 persons 
and the majority had two or three children. 
Family earnings in many cases were supple- 
mented by minor sources of income; total 
incomes for these families were heavily 
concentrated between $1,200 and $1,600. 
They ranged, however, from as low as $600 
up to about $2,800 per annum. There were 
approximately two tenant families to every 
one home-owning family, and about one 
family in three operated a motorear. 


Group Index Numbers 


The index budget is divided into six 
expenditure groups for which separate 
indexes are calculated; these are foods, fuel 
and light, rent, clothing, home furnishings 
and services, and miscellaneous items. Each 
group contains a list of items sufficiently 
large to make it representative of the 
merchandise field covered. It would be pos- 
sible to add many more minor items without 
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affecting the movements of the composite 
cost-of-living index by any significant 
amount. These additions would lengthen 
the time required to calculate the imdex 
and impose a greater burden upon firms 
making price reports, without improving the 
accuracy of the index. In many cases 
accuracy might be reduced, as comparisons 
on a quality basis are not possible over a 
long period. This would be true of style 
merchandise such as women’s hats. The 
cost of all these omitted items is included 
in group weights, which represent all expen- 
ditures falling within the six groups noted 
above. The base period food weight of 31 
per cent, for example, was calculated from 
total food costs reported by survey families, 
although the food index includes only 46 
items which represent about 75 per cent of 
a representative family’s food expenditure. 


Foods—Prices used in calculating food 
indexes are collected on the first business 
day of each month from approximately 
1,600 stores covering independent and chain 
grocers and butchers. Quotations for each 
of the 46 budget items are averaged and 
then multiphed by the budget quantity for 
each individual item to find the cost for 
that item. These individual cost figures are 
added together to find the total cost of the 
food budget; this figure is then expressed 
as a percentage of the corresponding refer- 
ence period cost to produce the food index. 


Fuel and LIight—Separate indexes are 
calculated for coal, coke, gas and electricity. 
The two last mentioned are reckoned from 
monthly bills for quantities which are 
typical of consumption in the cities repre- 
sented. The bill for each city is weighted 
by the number of domestic consumers in 
order to calculate dominion indexes. The 
coal index also takes account of typical 
amounts consumed in different areas and 
of the population of each city represented 
in the index. Price changes for coal are 
related to kinds used in the greatest 
quantity in each area. 


Shelter-—Changes in shelter costs are 
determined by movements of rents. Since 
1948 changes in shelter costs have been 
determined by data obtained from rent 
surveys inaugurated by the special surveys 
division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The surveys are taken four 
times a year, in March, June, August and 
November. The rent index, is calculated 
from a matched sample of households. 
That is, the aggregate rent paid by a group 
of households at a given point in time is 
compared with the aggregate rent paid by 
the same group of households for the same 
living quarters at the next point in time. 
By using a matched sample for each survev 


period, variations due to changes in the 
sample and to non-response are eliminated. 
The index is, therefore, a measure of the 
change of rent paid for the same accom- 
modation. Rent reported is the cash rent 
paid in all cases regardless of minor changes 
in the services provided. Serious difficulties 
are involved in attempting to assess the 
money value of services, such as those 
provided by janitors, and it is not practical 
to attempt to adjust the index for varia- 
tions in the amenities or services provided 
by the landlord. However, when there are 
changes in the amount of accommodation 
or space rented, the cases are eliminated 
from the comparison. Rent for commercial 
premises is specifically excluded from the 
calculation of the index. Thus, cases in 
which the rent covers both living quarters 
and commercial space are excluded from the 
aggregates from which the index is calcu- 
lated. Usually, the rent index is not 
adjusted until one month after each survey 
period. 


Clothing—The clothing index has been 
based upon a carefully selected list of 
men’s and women’s apparel. It includes no 
children’s clothing, and omits some items of 
adult clothing which are of considerable 
importance, such as women’s dresses for 
afternoon and evening wear, women’s hats, 
men’s hats and gloves. Unusual difficulties 
in maintaining continuous price series on 
the same quality of goods occur in clothing 
due to style and seasonal changes which 
must be excluded from price comparisons 
based upon quality. The items in the 
clothing index have been selected to repre- 
sent the basic materials entering into 
clothing in approximately the same propor- 
tions as they would be found in a complete 
clothing budget. Some of the items chosen 
to represent basic materials form a com- 
paratively small portion of a complete 
budget, but are useful in measuring clothing 
price trends because of their standard 
construction. Women’s woollen hose afford 
an example of such items. The index con- 
tains 33 items of clothing, piece goods and 
footwear, and price series for these have 
been examined individually over a period 
of years to test their reliability. Most 
apparel now is composed of six basic 
materials, cotton, wool, rayon, nylon, leather 
and rubber. The Bureau uses a clothing 
list of 33 items with the knowledge that a 
limited but accurate price series will 
measure the trend of clothing prices better 
than a large list including items which 
fluctuate widely in price due to style and 
seasonal factors. Department stores are the 
source of Bureau clothing prices. These 
distributors handle approximately one-third 


of the Dominion’s clothing trade, and make 
monthly price returns to the Bureau, 
especially designed for the cost-of-living 
index. 

The Bureau of Statistics is concerned not 
only with the accuracy of prices reported, 
but also with the comparative quality of 
goods priced from month to month. It 
considers a decline in quality to have the 
same effect upon living costs as a rise in 
price. Field representatives have been 
given special. instructions and _ training 
regarding this matter, and price schedules 
for clothing (and home furnishings) have 
been specially designed for the reporting 
of quality changes in addition to the 
recording of comparative prices. 

Home Furnishings and Services—The 
home furnishings and services index is a 
composite of nine subgroups, including two 
sets of service costs in addition to actual 
furnishings. The nine subgroups are: 
furniture, electrical equipment, floor cover- 
ings, textile furnishings, hardware, dishes 
and glassware, cleaning supplies, laundry 
and telephone. The complete group 
accounted for 9 per cent of the base period 
index budget cost, placing it next to 
clothing in importance. It is similar to 
clothing also in many details of construc- 
tion. The data for furniture, electrical 
equipment, floor coverings, textile furnish- 
ings, hardware, dishes and glassware are 
obtained from department stores and the 
same principle of the representation of 
basic materials by a comparatively small 
number of items is used. There are 8 
items of furniture, 3 of electrical equip- 
ment, 3 of floor coverings, 4 of textile 
furnishings, 6 of hardware, 2 of dishes and 
glassware, 4 of cleaning supplies, 3 laundry 
rates, and one type of telephone service. 


Miscellaneous—Five subgroups, health 
maintenance, personal care, transportation, 
recreation and life insurance comprise the ~ 
miscellaneous index. This list does not 
exhaust all remaining family living expendi- 
tures, but most of those which are left, 
such as church contributions, support of 
dependents, etc., cannot be treated in the 
same way as items which are bought and 
sold. The index takes no account of these 
items which amounted to only 3 per cent 
of average wage-earner family living 
expenditures reported in the Bureau's 1938 
survey. 

The health section is based upon prices 
for 6 items of household medical supplies, 
2 kinds of hospital service, 3 types of 
doctors’ fees, and rates for 6 types of dental 
service. In view of the stability of fees for 
doctors, dentists and hospitals, these records 
are collected only at annual intervals, while 
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medical supplies are priced quarterly. 
Records of practically all miscellaneous 
subindexes are collected from 23 of the 
larger cities, chosen to give adequate 
regional representation. 

Personal care costs are represented by 
9 items of toilet requirements plus fees for 
men’s haircuts and shaves. 

Three kinds of transportations are repre- 
sented in the transportation subgroup: 
motor car, street car and railway. The 
two latter present no special problems, but 
motor car operating costs are more difficult 
to measure. The Bureau’s record is based 
upon service station prices of gasoline, 
licence fees, tires and wage rates for garage 
mechanics. It is assumed that depreciation 
is 35 per cent of operating costs, and that 
for car owners as a group it remains con- 
stant from year to year. 

The recreation section includes records of 
motion pictures theatre admissions, and 
newspaper, magazine and tobacco costs. 

The life insurance index is based upon 
premiums for ordinary non-participating life 
policies, since these appear to give the 
closest possible approximation to the cost 
of pure risk. Averages of premiums for 
ages 20, 35 and 50 years have been used 
covering the records of 11 large companies. 


The Cost-of-Living Index Calculation 


There are two stages in the calculation of 
each of the six principal group indexes from 
which the composite number is calculated. 
In the first stage, the general procedure is 
to multiply current price averages by 
budget quantities. These products are 
added together and the resultant aggregate 
divided by a corresponding base period 
aggregate. This number is multiplied by 
100-0 to secure a subgroup index for the 
current period. The index is then multi- 
plied by a subgroup weight indicative of 
the cost of goods in this subgroup relative 
to all goods in the group. When all sub- 
groups have been weighted similarly, the 
group index is found by adding up this 
second set of products and dividing by 
100-0. This routine is repeated to secure 
the final composite cost-of-living index. The 
second and third stages of weighting are 
made necessary by the fact that it is not 
feasible to include all items in the family 
budget. 

3. Addition of further elements to the 
prospective index, and the removal of old 
ones: 

Final decisions remain to be made on a 
few items in the new budget, but in total 
the new index will be calculated from prices 
of approximately 225 items as compared 
with the present list of 160. Additions to 
foods will include a considerable number of 
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fresh fruits and vegetables; and items of 
children’s wear will be added to the cloth- 
ing index. In addition to rents it is planned 
to price the principal home-ownership costs 
if certain technical difficulties can be over- 
come. Fuel oil will be added and the list 
of household equipment and services has 
been expanded. The other commodities 
and services index will include a number of 
additional items, in particular, a wider 
representation for transportation and recrea- 
tion. Life insurance premiums will be 
dropped because they include a _ large 
element of savings, while the other major 
element, risk, is related to future rather 
than current purchasing power measure- 
ments. 


Civil Service Employees’ Associations 
May 12 


Mr. Knowles: 

1. What is a recognized civil service 
association ? 

2. Does the Civil Service Commission, the 
Cabinet, the minister at the head of a 
department, or some official under the min- 
ister grant recognition? If not, who does 
grant such recognition? 

3. What conditions or requirements must 
be met by an organization before recogni- 
tion is granted? 

4. What are the names of all recognized 
civil service associations? 


5. When was each such association recog- 
nized, and by whom? 


6. Does the Government discourage or 
prohibit the formation of new associations of 
civil service employees? 

7. What is the policy of the Government 
with respect to the formation of new asso- 
ciations of civil service employees? 


8. Has this policy ever been communicated 
to senior administrative officials in the Civil 
Service? If so, when, and to what officials? 


Mr. Bradley: 


1, 2 and 3. There is no formal definition 
of “a recognized civil service association”. 


4 and 5. As indicated above, there are no 
“recognized civil service associations”. There 
are known to be over one hundred staff 
associations or organizations and it is not 
possible to compile a complete and accurate 
list. The following eleven staff organiza- 
tions have been named by Order in Council 
as entitled to direct and separate repre- 
sentation on the national joint council of 
the publie service of Canada:— 

The Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
The Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, The Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada, The Civil 
Service: Association of Ottawa, The Federal 
Association of Letter Carriers, The Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Postal Employees, The 
Canadian Railway Mail Clerks Federation. 


The Customs and Excise Officers Associa- 
tion, The Canadian Taxation Division Staff 
Association, The National Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Association, The 
Department of Veterans Affairs Employees 
National Association. 


6. No. 


7 and 8. The Government does not 
interfere in the formation of new associa- 
tions of civil service employees. 


Decline in Housing Construction 


May 13 


Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): .. . 
The number of houses started in the years 
1948 to 1950 inclusive remained constant 
at about 94,000 units per year. In 1951 the 
number of new houses started was 72,000. 
That is a reduction of 24 per cent during 
the past year. 

No less a person than Mr. Mansur, 
President of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, has estimated that 
the number of new houses which will be 
built during the present year will be 
between 55,000 and 60,000 units. That 
means that today we are building 42 per 
cent fewer houses per year than we were 
building two years ago. 

Why has there been such a sharp reduc- 


‘tion in the number of houses built last 


year, and which are being built this year? 
I believe it is due largely to the abolition 
of the one-sixth mortgage loan provision of 
the National Housing Act... . 

According to the latest report of the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, an income of at least $3,300 is 
required to meet the debt services in a 
minimum house today. I should like to 
quote from that report as follows:— 

On the assumption that an average family 
cannot afford more than about 23 per cent 
of its income for shelter, the average pros- 
pective homeowner in 1950 required a gross 
income of about $2,700 to purchase a new 
minimum house. By the end of 1951, family 
income of about $3,300 was required to meet 
the debt service on a similar house. 

An income of considerably more than 
$3,300 is required before the money now 
required for down payment can be set 
aside. Because of the abolition of the 
one-sixth mortgage loan, it is generally 
agreed that a man must earn at least 
$5,000 a year, for at least five years, in 
order to set aside the $2,500 or more which 
is now required as down payment on a 
minimum house. This means that people 
whose incomes are less than $5,000 a 
year are virtually excluded from buying 


a new house. This defeats the very pur- 
pose of the Government’s existing housing 
legislation. 

If shortages of materials, caused by our 
defence program, made necessary a reduc- 
tion in the number of houses built, then 
the sacrifices should have been shared as 
evenly as possible by all social groups. To 
impose restrictions which made it impossible 
for those with incomes below $5,000 to buy 
new houses, and to impose no restrictions 
whatsoever on those with larger incomes, 
was completely unfair and unjust. It is a 
clear case of rationing by the purse. 

What has made the situation even worse 
is that the 200,000 immigrants whom the 
Government is bringing into the country 
each year largely come within the low 
income group. These people must be 
housed, and they have simply increased the 
housing pressure on those who have had 
new housing denied to them. 


Mr. John Hunter (Parkdale): ...I 
have a couple of suggestions which I would 
like to make to this House. I think we 
have reached the point in the progress of 
this country when it may well be that the 
time has arrived to face the question of 
housing on a somewhat different basis. . . 
I would suggest that with the enormous 
prosperity in this country, and our very 
high national income, we should certainly 
consider at this point whether the time has 
not arrived when we shall have to take a 
somewhat different approach to the ques- 
tion of housing. 

I suggest that we might arrive at it 
from the opposite approach and decide not 
so much what the lending value will be 
but how much the down payment will be. 
J know that in the United States that has 
been done in some areas under their FHA. 
Perhaps their down payment is too low. 
lt may be that when the person purchases 
in the United States under the FHA he 
has not a sufficient stake in that property 
to guarantee that he will look after it 
and give it the necessary care and 
attention which it really needs. I there- 
fore suggest that the down payment which 
we have in this country should be some- 
what higher than theirs. I would suggest 
that the time has come to consider whether 
instead of a mortgage loan, we should 
consider that the down payment should be 
fixed at the sum of $1,000. I know that 
in the United States it has been suggested 
that this is $400 or $500. I would hesitate 
to endorse that lower down payment, 
because I am afraid that people might 
think it was merely a cheap rental over a 


‘period of time, and take no responsibility 


for the property. But even with the $1,000 
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down payment, I would suggest that you 
would still have to take some precautions 
and change the terms of your mortgage so 
that you would then have much greater 
protection for the lending institution or the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion. If you are going to have the $1,000 
down payment, it may well be that you 
will have a certain number of people who 
will regard the property as very cheap at 
that price, with those low payments and 
low carrying charges, and you may find 
that they will regard it as something that 
they can give up at any time and move 
out. I would therefore suggest that there 
should definitely be a provision in any 
mortgage containing supervisory powers. 
Supervisory powers should be contained in 
the mortgage. If you are going to have a 
house sold on that small down payment, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
and/or the lending institution should have 
the power to supervise that property, keep 
it in repair if the owner fails to do so, and 
add the additional cost thereof to the prin- 
cipal of the mortgage. 

Let me give you an example. If after 
two or three years the painting is bad, 
and the house needs painting, the lending 
institution or the supervising authority 
should certainly have the power to go in 
there and request that it be painted, and 
if it is not painted, paint it themselves and 
add the cost of the painting to the 
mortgage and have it amortized over the 
monthly payments for say two years. 

These are suggestions I put forward. I 
do not think they are entirely unfeasible. 
I think eventually we are going to have to 
reach a different approach to the problem. 
It may be that the time has not arrived, 
but it is certainly time for considering it, 
with our national economy at an all-time 
high today. 

I have another suggestion to offer. It is 
that we get out of the first mortgage field 
entirely; that is, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and get into the 
second mortgage field. I suggest that the 
first mortgage field be left for the lending 
institution, which will then lend up to 60 
per cent of the value of the property, and 
that Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration encourage or discourage housing 
by the increasing or decreasing of the size 
of the second mortgage. There would be 
one advantage in not changing the position 
of the lending institutions. They would 
still be operating im their normal way at 
all times; whereas with changes in the 
National Housing Act from time’ to time 
the lending institutions, until they get 
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accustomed to these changes, have a 
tendency to drop out of the field and then 
gradually come in again. 


Government Employees Compensation Act 
May 19 


Hon. Alphonse Fournier (for Minister 
of Labour) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 195, to amend the Government 
Employees Compensation Act. 


Mr. Green: Will the 
assistant make a statement? 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): 
. . -The hon. member asked this question, 
as reported on page 1975 of Hansard of 
May 7:— 

Will the proposed amendment be wide 
enough to cover the case of a rehabilitation 
officer of the Depantment of Veterans Affairs 
who develops tuberculosis through contact 
with patients say in one of the military 
hospitals. 


A little 
question. 

There would probably be similar cases in 
the Indian Affairs branch, in which some 
government official would come in contact 
with tuberculosis but would not be eligible 
for assistance under the Act. 


parliamentary 


further on he asked this 


This type of case is one which could be 
considered for compensation under the 
amended section. The question of whether 
or not compensation would be payable 
would depend on the facts of the case. 
The degree or extent of the exposure of 
an employee to disease in carrying out his 
duties as rehabilitation officer or otherwise 
would be a very important consideration. 
There is a considerable difference in the 
amount of exposure to disease by an 
employee such as a nurse or doctor or 
attendant who devotes the major part of his 
time to the care of tuberculosis patients 
and is thus thoroughly exposed to the 
disease, and the case of an employee, for 
example a rehabilitation officer, whose 
duties may bring him into contact with 
patients in a hospital at much less frequent 
intervals. Since the degree of exposure in 
the latter case is much less there would 
probably be greater difficulty in establishing 
that the employee contracted the disease 
through contact with patients in the course 
of his employment. I hope that answers 
satisfactorily the questions raised by my 
hon. friend. 

I do not think this bill is very contro- 
versial. Its purpose is to extend the 
coverage of the Act. This Act has worked 


satisfactorily in the past. It was enacted in 
1918 and has been amended only twice 
since, in 1931 and 1951... 

I would remind hon. members that under 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts there are types of disease which are 
not fully covered. The definition of indus- 
trial disease contained in the Ontario Act 
is the widest in scope that we could find. 
We could get along with the Ontario Act 
and the Acts of the provinces west of 
Ontario and provide the coverage that we 


are interested in securing for certain types 
of employees in connection with diseases 
which they may contract in the perform- 
ance of their duties but with this amend- 
ment the Governor in Council will have 
the authority and power to extend to the 
maritime provinces and the province of 
Quebec the privileges now enjoyed under 
other provincial legislation. 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon. 


Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Services 
for Civilian Disabled has been Appointed 


lan Campbell of Toronto named to new post. Until appointed to Ottawa 
he was Director of Old Age Assistance for Ontario and once served as 
Superintendent of Workmen’s Compensation Board Convalescent Centre 


The federal Government announced in 
June the appointment of Ian Campbell, of 
Toronto, as National Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation Services for the Civilian 
Disabled. 

Previous to accepting his new position, 
Mr. Campbell was for some years asso- 
ciated with rehabilitation programs carried 
on by the Ontario Provincial Government. 
At the time of his appointment, Mr. 
Campbell was Director of Old Age Assist- 
ance for Ontario, and previous to this was 
Superintendent of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Convalescent Centre at 
Malton, Ontario. 

Mr. Campbell’s new job will be to 
supervise a long-range rehabilitation pro- 
gram to co-ordinate the efforts of public 
and private agencies throughout Canada 
who are working on behalf of disabled 
persons who have no veteran’s or work- 
man’s compensation help and who cannot 
earn their own living. It has been esti- 
mated that there are about 150,000 persons 
in Canada in this category. 

The first steps toward a country-wide 
rehabilitation program were taken when 
the federal Government called a National 
Conference in Toronto, in February, 1951. 
The Conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all provinces, voluntary 
agencies, Canadian universities, and the 
federal Departments most concerned with 
rehabilitation, National Health and Welfare, 
Veterans Affairs, and Labour. 

In making the announcement on behalf 
of the three Departments headed by Hon. 
Paul Martin, Hon. Hugues Lapointe and 
himself, Hon. Milton F. Grege said:— 


Ian Campbell 
Will Supervise Rehabilitation Program 


“T am sure that everyone who knows 
Mr. Campbell, and that would include most 
persons in Canada who have been directly 
connected with rehabilitation matters, will 
be happy to know that we have been able 
to acquire a man of his experience and 
background for this exacting job. His work 


(Concluded on page 773) 
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The Normal Work Week, 
Canadian Manufacturing 


(as of October 1, 1951) 


Normal work week of plant employees decreased by about three-quarters 
of an hour during 1951. National average at October 1 was 43.6 hours. 
Only 23 per cent of plant workers in manufacturing now work more than 
45 hours weekly; 70 per cent (65 per cent in 1950) ona five-day week 


Average weekly hours worked by office employees in manufacturing were 
38.6 at October 1, 1951. Proportion of office workers on a five-day 
week increased during 1951 from 69 per cent to 76 per cent. Of the 
office staff on 5-day week 60 per cent were working 37% hours or less 


A decrease of about three-quarters of an 
hour in the average length of the normal 
work week of plant employees in manu- 
facturing during 1951 brought the national 
average down to 43-6 hours as of October 1, 
1951. Seventy per cent of the plant 
workers in manufacturing were on a 5-day 
week at the date under review as compared 
with 65 per cent in October, 1950, and in 
about half the cases it was of 40 hours’ 
duration. Only 23 per cent were working 
in plants where the weekly schedule was 
more than 45 hours. 

Average weekly hours worked by office 
employees in manufacturing at October 1, 
1951, were 38-6. This was somewhat less 
than the average for October, 1950. There 
was an increase in the proportion of office 
workers in manufacturing on a 5-day week 
from 69 per cent in 1950 to 76 per cent 
in 1951. Of office employees who were on 
a 5-day week, approximately 60 per cent 
were working 374 hours or less. 

In this article, based on returns received 
from 6,500 manufacturing establishments 
employing about three-quarters of a million 
plant workers and 156,000 office workers, the 
normal work week for plant employees is 
viewed according to three principal break- 
downs: by industry, by province, and by 
five cities chosen for their industrial 
importance and geographical representative- 
ness. For office employees, the breakdown 
is by province and by five cities. 

The “normal” work week, as defined for 
purposes of the survey, is the usual number 
of hours worked by most of the employees, 
exclusive of any temporary overtime or 
short time. (Figures for the “normal” work 
week as set forth in this article may be 
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contrasted with figures showing the average 
hours actually worked, which reflect the 
influence of overtime, short time, part time, 
broken employment and temporary absen- 
teeism, and which are set forth each month 
in Tables C-4, C-5, and C-6 of the Labour 
Statistics section of the Lasour GazErTe. 
See page 103 of the January issue for figures 
applying to October, 1951.) 


PLANT EMPLOYEES 


The decrease in average weekly hours 
for plant employees since 1947 has been 
about 2 hours. To a large extent, the 
shortening of the work week has been 
effected by the elimination of Saturday 
work. Employees on a 5-day week con- 
stituted about half the total plant workers 
in 1947 whereas in 1951 this proportion had 
reached 70 per cent. In 1947, about 30 per 
cent of the plant workers in manufacturing 
were on a 48-hour schedule and about 19 
per cent on a 40-hour one. By 1951, only 
14 per cent were on a 48-hour week while 
more than 35 per cent were working 40 
hours normally. The pattern of change in 
these concentrations over the past five years 
is seen in the following table :— 


Normal Percentage 

Weekly Hours of Workers 
1947 1949 1951 
40 and under ..... 18.9 25.1 35.8 
Over 40, under 44...... 2 496 6 Ger lese 
Ad See ee Aas te [Ava PG 
ATT, ee es 19.2 20.9 16.7 
Over 45, under 48 ...... 4 1 eo. Ome 
De Le 30.3 20.1 14.4 
Over 48 eee eee 10519 36-0 6-9 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
MANUFACTURING BY NORMAL WEEKLY 
HOURS, 1947 10 1951 


& oe 
m2 SS 


more than 
45 hours 


403 to 45 


1947 1948 


1949 


Provincial Legislation* 


The average normal work week in most 
provinces is well below the maximum set 
by legislation. Statutory restriction of 
factory hours of work takes varying forms 
in Canada. Five provinces have special 
statutes limiting hours: Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, and Saskat- 
chewan. In New Brunswick and Quebec, 
factory legislation places some restrictions 
on working hours of women, and boys 
under 18. 


*For details concerning provincial legisla- 
tion affecting hours, see the bulletin 
“Provincial Labour Standards concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation”, issued annually 
by the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


During the year ending in October, 1951, 
there was no change in the provisions of 
any of these statutes regarding maximum 
hours of work.. A summary of these 
maximum weekly hours is as follows:— 


Maximum 
Hours 
New Brunswick (women, and boys 
LITT GLE TOSS) ae LEG s choce, Mere onto .c 54 
QUebeGite ae aades «csc bee Cin. 55 
Ontario waren i to: scr sen oon 48 
Manitoba: 
IV CNA WRPRE eee re ane wisi Fsse apne 48 
WOmiensrenere acer aos 5 siac tak 44 
Saskatchewanmadesacmecces osc s 44 
AIDE CHAM rctomee Mera ete chaaein sors wee 48 
British Golimpiamere eee asts oe 44 
Further important restrictions are 


imposed on some classes of factories by 
Orders in Council under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Agreement Act or by industrial 
standards schedules in Alberta, Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan. Some provinces also have 
special provisions with respect to boys and 


- girls under 16. Under all provincial Hours 


of Work Acts, the administrative authority 
has power to permit exceptions to the 
regulations for specified reasons. 


Normal Work Week by Industry 


The normal work week of plant workers 
in the 17 major industrial groups; is shown 


~The industrial groupings of the manu- 

facturing industries used in this article 
follow those contained in the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1948. 


TABLE 1A—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Normal Weekly Hours 


Under 40 


Over 40 


Over 424 and under 44 


Over 44 


Over 45 


Over 48 


Establishments Employees 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

70 ileal 4,524 6 
1,825 28.0 271,154 35.2 
39 6 3,667 3h 
122 le) - 37,571 4.9 
282 AS 36,894 4.8 
90 1.4 24,570 Bh 
1,068 16.4 88,813 1135 
21 “6 1,370 aD 
967 14.8 126,983 16.5 
287 4.3 17,553 2.3 
1,012 15.5 111,155 14.4 
742 11.4 45,387 5.9 
6,525 100.0 769,641 100.0 


| 


aS eS ee 


BO bLe 1B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Newfoundland Pisce ee eae Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Normal Weekly Hours Esta- | py Ksta- | pm Bsta- | pm Hsta- | p ‘Esta- | Bmp- 
blish- | joveeg | blish- | jovees | blish- | iov P| blish- i mp" | pblish- i ‘ae 
ments | ‘CYS | ments | “OY°°S | ments | “CYS | ments | “Y°*S | ments | Yes 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Rengér 4035 ie cet ee ae ce 2-4 Py A) I (AS bene na tty 9) (orttw en 1-4 +8 1-1 ‘7 
BO eAactc EPl te mates 6-0 13-8) ee ert 7:5 35-8 4-3 5-0 24-0 21-2 
Over 40 and under 42....... 3-6 3 Me 2-3 5 cad es, a (Ss te Ee “4 +2 
ET ARR dete SA PREG 5 oP eickel It COO RM ABET 6-2 20-3 5 “4 7 5 1:3 3:7 
Bb ye Seeeeee he aae ceeilegy Moe 6-2 2-1 “5 RD! Hens! te Midas eho ott 3-1 4-7 
Over 424 and under 44 1-2 +B. Viswcrsnaiaic cil c opt eeteal bea ee ae ee cll enero nee o 1-1 9 
Be ee Fa ec e Cee ats 8-4 38-9 37-5 47-6 31-1 32-0 28-9 29-7 10-9 10-2 
Over 44 and under 45. 2-4 124 | ek Be 9 +2 7 2-1 -2 “1 
RA SRP et MeO ee 1-2 1-3 6-2 4-7 2-4 1-7 3-5 7:8 12-7 20-0 
Over ' 45 and under 48....... 1-2 9 7 8 1-4 9 1-4 1-0 4-1 2-2 
Gb a a cain, th ae Ay ae A 20-5 13-7 12-5 5-8 17-9 14-5 14-8 29-5 18-3 25-0 
Overd a 48 Sos co ana oie ares : 53-1 29-5 31-4 16°4 37°3 13-9 44-3 23-6 22-8 11-1 
Total. Percentage. ... 2.20.0. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
Himployeess: 8c j see 83 | 7,524 16 616 212 | 19,979 142 | 13,519 | 1,665 | 241,019 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the normal weekly hours reported for male employees 
The entry shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


in Table 1C. In only three of these groups 
was the proportion of employees on the 
40-hour week smaller than 20 per cent. 
Conversely, only in four groups was the 
proportion of those working over 48 hours 
per week higher than 10 per cent. The 
average length of the normal work week 
in each of the industrial groups as of 
October, 1951, was as follows:— 


Average 

Normal 

Weekly 

Industrial Group Hours 
Food and Beverages............. 45.3 
movaceq: Prodticta. 2. is... 2 sc. 41.7 
mo ber eroductey sem nies ates ice aoe 
eeatherProducts.i........5.euee 44.8 
Wextilembroducts tint ae cate 44.9 
CONS AMY i aete, Sete, BEER ALA AR es 44.6 
VVOOd iP roducts: ach «+ <c.cnee ele - 45.3 
ADELE ELOGUCES mers s\s chess caaies « 45.9 

Printing, Publishing and Allied 

LGR IEE? tee a etate.c SEAR Ee 40.5 
tIron and Steel Products.......... 42.4 
tTransportation Equipment........ 43.5 
tNon-ferrous Metal Products...... 42.6 
tElectrical Apparatus and Supplies. 41.6 
tNon-metallic Mineral Products... 45.6 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.. 41.2 
Chemical Products::y.:5.-. ee 42.3 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing..... 44.0 


tDurable manufactured goods industries. 
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Normal Work Week by Province 

The over-all reduction in the manufac- 
turing work week during 1951 was reflected 
in varying degrees in all ten provinces. 
(See Table 1B.) Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island showed 
the most substantial reductions, although 
hours there were comparatively high to 
start with. Lowest average hours were in 
British Columbia, followed by Ontario and 
the Prairie Previnces. Average normal 
weekly hours of plant employees in manu- 


facturing are shown by province as 
follows :— 

1950 1951 
Newioundland a0 teen ee 49.4 47.6 
Prince Edward Island...... 46.4 45.3 
IN Ove uSCObe sam clare aie 46.0 44.4 
News Brunswickiion +s crn 47.8 47.3 
Quebecree A sei eee 45.8 45.3 
Onitariont Rk. este eer 43.5 42.8 
IN Phebe ess Ka ausdonde necinann 43.4 42.9 
Saskatchewanwe.mis neers 43.7 43.4 
Alberta tina: ie eit aude 43.5 43.5 
Britishy-Colim pia acai 41.8 41.5 


In 1951, the predominance of the 40- 
hour week was greatest in British Columbia, 
followed by Ontario. Nova Scotia had a 
markedly higher proportion of workers on 
a 40-hour week (almost 36 per cent) than 
the other Maritime Provinces. This was 
attributable to a small number of large 
firms operating on this schedule; almost 
all the smaller manufacturing firms in 
Nova Scotia worked at least 44 hours. 


TABLE 1B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


i I : aed : : British 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Golam iis 
Normal Weekly Hours ee s =r aa ea 
Este: | emp. | Bete | tmp- | Bate | emp. | Ft | emp. | Bete | mp. 
ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees 
es GE 1% 1% 1% be 1. Gm 1%.) % 
Winder’ A0) Sma ccts cfecie. ie ote ) “4 ‘6 Or oe Me's , 3-1 |} 1-8 
ASUS Sc a eran va 27-8 41-8 37-8 37-0 18-1 26°3 18-5 29-9 56-4 | 60-3 
Over 40 and under 42....... 7 -7 | “6 Shires ‘ 4 1-2 “1 “6 | 3 
Soir vie ade he bee 2-0 4-2 1-8 4-9 6-2 14-7 3:5 13-3 2:3 14-2 
COL et aioe eee ¢ cee 6-4 5-8 6-3 11-4 7 +2 1-5 1-5 1-4 5 
Over 42} and under 44...... 1-9 5-7 1-5 7 sn 2-7 3-0 , i 
(Ae CeCe Aa 11:5 7:7 24-6 20-6 44-4 41-0 24-7 21-7 33-3 19-2 
Over 44 and under 45....... 3 +2 9 “8 pe F “4 “1 Sie 
hafeb ah eis sta ed.c areiche 22-5 19-4 5-7 6-0 Oe 14-3 5-2 
Over 45 and under 48....... 5-6 2-6 3-6 2:5 tee 11-2 9-7 | ; oe 
Ce, , Air a 16-2 9-6 12-4 12-0 27-1 15-9 19-7 14-5 5 | “6 
iver, 48). Ree eee 4-2 1-9 4-2 1-5 3-5 1-9 2-3 1-0 2-4 | 3-1 
Total Percentage.............. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
Employees...............| 3,048 |387,549 333 | 21,303 144 | 5,262 259 | 13,037 622 | 59,802 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the normal weekly hours reported for male employees 
The entry shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


Hours of work exceeding 48 were rare in 
Ontario and the West, but quite common 
in the Maritimes and Quebec among the 
smaller establishments. 


Normal Work Week by City 


In four of the five major cities for which 
information is shown in Tables 1D and 2C, 
the average normal work week conforms 
closely to the average of the province in 
which the city is situated. In Montreal, 
however, the normal week is almost two 
hours shorter than for the province of 
Quebec as a whole. 

The average normal work schedule in 


the five cities for 1950 and 1951 is as 
follows :— 

1950 1951 
EU IEAK pete chen scatters Woonatars gSisiote 44.3 44.4 
IMVOMEreAly Heaters. OM Ads 0 43.5 
BSCOTMUO ea ae tes esto ce « 7. 42.5 42.1 
VINTEC Meter ait sles Seles tepals 43.0 42.6 
AM GOUVER ema oo cinns «> e3lar 0 41.0 41.1 


In four of the five cities, the 40-hour 
week is predominant in manufacturing. In 
Halifax, however, almost two-thirds of the 
plant workers were on a 44-hour schedule. 


The Five-Day Week 


The scope of the five-day week in manu- 
facturing broadened in 1951 to include 70 
per cent of the plant workers, from 65 per 
cent in 1950. About half of those on a 
five-day week were on a 40-hour schedule 


as compared with 44 per cent a year 
earlier. The proportions of plant employees 
on a five-day week are shown below by 
industrial group, by province and by the 
major cities, arrayed in each case according 
to the proportions. 

Percentage of 

Employees on 


Industrial Group Five-Day Week 

Electrical Apparatus and 

Supplies: Pete emen ote 99.0 
Rubber Products ..:....... 98.8 
Tobaeeonecnmut sates ce eee 94.3 
Tron and Steel Products.... 90.3 
Printing, Publishing and 

Allied Industries ........ 87.5 


PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ON A 
5-DAY WEEK AND ON A 40-HOUR 
5-DAY WEEK, 1947 TO 1951 


yj 


1951 


1950 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES ON A 5-DAY WEEK IN 1951 
wer 


COLUMBIA 


Industrial Group—Conc. 
Percentage of 
Employees on 


Five-Day Week 


Clothing (Textile and Fur) 87.0 
Miscellaneous Manufactur- 

NTN ee tee peveccictsas saver aioe va eee 80.8 
Leather Products ......... 78.3 
Chemical Products ........ vise 
Transportation Equipment. 73.4 
Products of Petroleum and 

Goal eee tals vhs eae OA 
Non-ferrous Metal Products. 61.7 
WVOOCs ELOGUCtS =: emis siete 59.8 
Textile Products (except 

@lothing) eee, mde ae yi, 
Food and Beverages....... 45.9 
Non-metallic Mineral 

Productsey 40... ose 39.6 
Paper-Produtts: siaecsmeees 3240 

Province 
OntariOnac st. coe eee 81.4 
British Columbia ......... (KAS 
MiattitOba gece as a enee ee 64.4 
GVEDeC, serene sets Ewer 60.1 
EMT Ea eter On etd 6. At 42.3 
Saskatchewan, s..eeeie .«- 38.0 
Noval Seotia «..5.caee:. '. 37.9 
Newtoundland ....54%-5...- 14.8 
New, Brunswick 72. seems. « 8.9 
Prince Edward Island...... Pal 
City 
‘TOROntO 5.0% . an ae 88.8 
‘VancOuUvVenes... sito eee 81.2 
Montrealge ise. antes: Sees 80.4 
SVN ED core tarts eye encase eae 68.5 
El elitax? eee ce ct ch teeta 16.9 
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OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


The average normal work week of the 
156,000 office workers in manufacturing 
covered in the 1951 survey was 38-6 hours. 
This is a decrease of about 12 minutes from 
the average for 1950, but the reduction, 
however slight, is in evidence in most of 
the provincial and city figures. 

The most noticeable trend has been a 
decrease in the proportion of office 
employees working more than 40 hours 
and an increase in the proportion working 
less than 374 hours. As shown in Table 3A, 
more than 10 per cent of office workers in 
manufacturing are working 35 hours a week 
or less. About half the office employees 
were on the payrolls of firms reporting a 
normal work week of 374 hours or less, and 
more than three-quarters of them were on a 
5-day schedule. 

Changes in the distribution of white 
collar workers since 1949, according to the 
work schedules most commonly reported, 
are shown below:— 


Percentage 

of Workers 

Normal Weekly Hours 1949 1951 
Wndérs3747 2 cate acc 16.8 20.9 
RYE eT eae ae ae 29.0 28.5 

Over 374 and under 40.... 17.0 17.3 
AOS So Soke ot pli eer, aati 19.1 20.5 

Over ("40 oe see ie et ee 18.1 12.8 


Provincial Legislation 

Legislation limiting hours of work in 
offices applies to the same provinces as 
that for factories, and provides for the same 
maximum hours of work. 


\ 


Normal Work Week by Province 


Eighty-four per cent of the total office 
employees were in establishments located 
in Quebec and Ontario where those on a 
374-hour or shorter week comprised 53 and 
55 per cent of the respective totals. 


A work week of 40 hours was common 
in the Prairie Provinces. In the Atlantic 
area, the majority of office workers was 
working under 40 hours but, as shown in 
Table 3B, substantial proportions were on 
a work week of 44 hours or longer except 
in Newfoundland. 

Average normal weekly hours are shown 
provincially as follows:— 


Average Normal 


Province Weekly Hours 

1950 1951 

Newfoundland ......... 39.6 39.0 
Prince Edward Island... 42.7 43.4 
INOVarOCOlUa 7s o.25-. 5 39.0 39.3 
New Brunswick ........ 40.9 41.7 
CUICD ECM Nomis celica ech: 38.9 38.5 
GONEATIO Meet Males s 38.4 38.3 
WEamiTt OD masesta settee Sts 40.1 39.7 
Saskatchewan .......... AteeL 41.0 
LMU SYS GC NWS wh poe ee eee 40.9 40.7 
Briish. Columbia ws... « 40.5 39:6 


Normal Work Week by City 


The length of the work week in five 
major Canadian cities is shown in detail 
in Table 3C. A similar pattern is seen in 
the over-all distributions for Montreal and 


Toronto, with the 374-hour week being 
distinctly predominant. In Winnipeg, the 
greatest concentrations of employees were 
on a 40-hour schedule, and in Vancouver 
374 and 40 hours were the normal weeks 
for 31 and 26 per cent respectively. Aver- 
age normal hours in the five major cities 
are as follows:— 


1950 1951 
Halitaxiercsee ise ast e'5s, 37.9 39.41 
IV ontre diye. cis ctevs «alee 38.1 37.9 
L OLOD TOM eee Seabee soak 39.1 37.6 
Winnipeg tinea ree cers. 138 40.0 39.7 
VaNCOUVER An seer eters « 39.4 39.2 


The Five-Day Week 


About 76 per cent of the office workers 
in manufacturing were on a 5-day week 
in 1951. This compares with the propor- 
tion of 69 per cent existing a year pre- 
viously. Increases in the proportions on 
the 5-day week in Quebec and Ontario, 
where more than four-fifths of the total 
number were located, were largely respon- 
sible for the over-all increase. In Quebec, 
the proportion rose from 638 to 72 per cent 
and, in Ontario, from 84 to 88. The five- 
day week was much more common in four 
of the major cities than in the province 
in which the city was located. 


1One large employer of office personnel 
increased the normal work week from 3634 
to 39 hours in 1951. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES ON A 5-DAY WEEK IN 1951 
BY CITY 
Office Employees 


Plant Employees 


Ti Halifax k 


Montreal 


IRRARARRR 


RARRARRAR fe 
RARRRRR 
IRRARARAR 
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Winnipeg 


eo eee eee ese 


RARRRRRRE 


iin 


RRRRR: 
| 


Vancouver RRARRR 


each symbol represents 16% of the employees 
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TABLE 1C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


SAWMawkRASSK I 


Tobacco Textile 
Food and and Rubber Leather Products 
Beverages Tobacco Products Products (except 
Normal Weekly Hours Products Clothing) 
Esta- 7 Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
blish- | 2™P- | blish- | 2™P- | dlish- | E™P- | dlish- | E™P- | dlish- | EMP 
ments | “°¥®°S | ments yees | ments | 0&5 | ments | °° ments | ‘0¥CeS 
% % % % % % % % % % 
rider: 4058.5 nc cemine cae 2 “1 : “1 sd 8 “4 2 6 
40 Agno ernie ates 13-5 21-5 20-0 54-4 36:8 50-3 18-7 14-6 18-6 25- 
Over 40 and under 42....... +2 FL bitin A ee 3:3 5-7 1-4 9 “6 
Ae aasenw tae onset 3-1 7°5 23-3 PY oe Sil ae AS id ets 1-1 1-4 2-0 4 
ADE So LO eee Sete 2-1 2*Ba| see eee tte 3-3 1-4 4-6 4-6 2-3 2: 
Over 491 and under 44...... 1:3 | ee Re eee rae I eke ei LR oe ae 1:7 . 
44 ical, oo ce eee Sear 20-5 17-0 16-7 9 3°3 1 12-0 13-2 10-8 14- 
Over 44 and under 45....... 2 oD itv, syled dei] testes Sata © te een ie = er ee 1-1 9 “6 : 
4 10-4 11-5 20-0 12-7 36-8 37-4 24-2 37-2 20-1 16 
Over 2-3 Ph ae eee fey ae 3-3 3-6 4-9 3-5 8-2 4 
48 29-8 23-7 13-3 3-4 3-3 “1 25-3 22-1 20-3 22 
Overme ass cdo ctava teebh cos 16-4 12-1 6-7 1-2 9-9 “6 6-3 1-4 14-2 9 
i ptali Percentages. x0. «cei 100-0 100-0 10: 0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100 
Total Establishments and 
Bim ploy ees... sees sie niees 1,015 | 95,762 30 |, 7,527 30 | 15,662 284 | 18,806 344 | 59.386 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under “Employees” comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 1C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


: Printing, Tron 
pee Wood Paper Publishing and 
and Fur) Products Products and Allied Steel 
Norma! Weekly Hours Industries Products 
Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
: Emp- : Emp- : Emp- ° Emp- > Emp- 
blish- blish- blish- blish- ‘ blish- 
ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Under a Puneet Se chert ens, cake i begs qt z= “1 ‘7 “1 8-9 10-0 3 2 
adnan cote sisieet 52-3 45-5 20-3 35-2 16-0 11-7 63+4 71-1 26-9 48-5 
Over avade under 42....... 8 4 “1 “1 1-1 3 2 “1 “4 8 
BDO SON ae cla cianee 2-8 3°5 3 3 3-2 6-1 1:3 1-0 5 “4 
ALES Cetra naccecen 2-6 2-4 1-8 “7 5-0 2-4 4-2 3-1 9-1 10-2 
Over 2 and under 44...... 1-7 1-7 “1 +2 1-8 +8 +2 “1 1-2 “6 
Ann as 14-5 13-1 18-2 12-7 9-6 12-5 15-0 9-7 15-8 5-9 
Over i and under 45....... ‘7 5 “1 °O, |, :ctarathero sa Sosa lt eieieg oral ee “4 “4 
Rn ear pe rae atures i 11-8 18-5 14-3 15-8 20-1 9-2 4-2 3-4 26-9 24-2 
Over i and under 48....... 3-8 4-6 4-6 3-2 3-5 ‘7 1-8 -8 5-5 1-1 
ne Rr pester Ae eee 5-4 5-9 10-8 8-9 34-4 54-0 4 “6 78 5-7 
Over re RPP kT teks 2-5 2-8 29-4 22-7 4-6 2-2 4 “1 5-2 2-0 
otal Percentage... ...ccnde esac 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
Employees.......:....58- 834 | 59,533 748 | 58,711 282 | 62,141 450 | 26,791 780 | 127,073 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 1C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 
ee ee et ne ee Se 


Electrical . 
ag SN a + eel aS Apparatus N ya 
up mens Products and. Products 
Normal Weekly Hours _ J Supplies 
Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
blish- | 2™P- | plish- | E™P- | blish- PO sh biish- | PED 
ments y ments oyees | ments ey eed | mentsu|e acs 
% % % % % % % % 
AAS OS. pee Oe Sn 2) ca 2 “1 “6 “1 “6 “1 Lg “1 
LPP cee 11:9 29-0 34-8 37-4 39°3 51-8 18-1 12-7 
Over 40 and under 42..... 5 5 6 “1 1-2 2 5 “1 
ye ek Sr GSES A, eRe 3-0 -1 1-1 24-6 4-9 12-2 2-3 8-1 
19, OS , RES mI EAet ate ae Ree ocanind oe 6-9 4-0 2-4 16-0 7-0 3-2 4-1 
Over 424 and under 44..................5.... 1-7 14-4 2-9 5 4-9 14-7 1-4 3 
ts ae 1 ee A cone. aS ake PED 19-7 13-0 14-2 7-8 7°3 3-7 19-1 15-3 
Over 44 and under 45. “5 “1 5 cy | Seen (ce a ae 5 “1 
eae aed Be the SPE 6-0 20-1 20-0 14-4 18-4 8-6 16-8 13-8 
Over 45 and under 48.. 9-0 2-8 8-6 1-8 3-1 ‘7 2-7 3-2 
See bar are id Le 23-8 8-2 10-3 10-3 2:5 3 20-9 32-0 
ay fC eee 2 ee ee E Fo eee 23-7 4:8 2-9 5 1:8 +7 14-5 10-2 
BICEP ECCT CENTAGE SY nies £0): Mier cons cal aehiceas wives & 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and Employees.......... 599 | 95,241 175 | 34,486 163 | 37,668 220 | 18,625 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
hown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 1C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: BY INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Products of : Miscellaneous 
Petroleum ore Manufacturing 
and Coal a) Industries 
Normal Weekly Hours = iii kone ; mt 
Ssta- sta- Sta- 
blish- | 2™P- | iplish- | E™P- | plish- | EmP- 
ments yees | ments | *°Y ments y' 
% % % % % % 
UN EO ARSED ORES GME AtSGr 2.332: OBO ce ™ “1 1-9 1-1 1-6 “6 
ee ee ee 41-2 75-3 37-4 41-9 23-8 20-1 
Sa Ant Ch NIL CsA ene at Pg. VERA «oc Rls sicalen visio |\s va iadeleibareieaeres 1-0 3 2-5 1-2 
Coo ee le Se co ee 4-8 10:2 2°5 6-7 2-1 9-9 
LA te eer ear ee ee ETE Cc). ts sc va «|e vereinterafwaoees os od oe ee +e 
8) 42 Lar Aaa rene tt I os 5. wievtiniesd's » byoid > Meeorc le Mate oes 2- . : . 
a tagged = Dee o oooole one See 20-6 3-7 21-0 25-3 17-1 7-8 
ree HC UNGOE Aon arn ae Tees tee RE. ca. safe cate eeleeemaseaiiatecnte mobs mvan [eee cnccsficeaesacs 
ee artes Mes Rete MS oy oa cc ces Gusev dea ecsioe ele naeseae 11-7 ed 20-7 ee 
POTN OO ANS rs ae ak te SOME, gh. lap ics oss [iekesacdalesetios os 3-5 : 1-6 . 
4 As, Se co oc en ORR: Dh eee 30-2 10:5 8-9 6-1 9-3 6-0 
nar AGL: age delocr ars Scud lt nenor tte Sonat 3-2 2 2-5 8 7:3 11-1 
SRL er CONTAC E Maie teeenee We oN eh. kc eke be eens 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and Employees.................-.00+0+00% 63 | 9,713 315 | 30,210 193 | 12,306 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees"’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 1D—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES: 5 MAJOR CITIES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Halifax Montreal Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Normal Weekly Hours Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
blish- | 2™P- | plish- | E™P- | dlish- | EmP- | dlish- | E™P- | lish- | EMP: 
ments oyees | ments oyees | ments oyees | ments oyees | ments Ov ees 
% % % % % /0 70 70 % % 

Wncdar AO Seeeege afecicacsfeee.s cropate CAMO at ato] Berss ey aeete 1-4 0-8 1-7 0-9 0-7 0-5 4-3 2-4 

LA teeny iia ASheier cyt icrO tah 15-2 13-3 37-2 34-1 44-0 46-8 41-0 39-2 67-0 74-4 

Over 40 and under 42....... 1-5 0-2 0-6 0-3 1:3 2-2 0-7 0-6 0-9 0-6 

Oe, icone oes Wore 1-5 1:5 1:5 2°3 2°8 8-7 1-7 4-9 1-4 3:5 

AOR ee re Bice wcacnels 1-5 1-6 3°8 7:5 10-7 9-2 7-0 12-6 1:9 0-6 

Over: .424:and under44. 050 .\|Fe.cnc leecher «s 1-4 1-1 3-2 2-5 1-7 BoB ila che essa emia ene 

Ee Oe, ee etce 45-5 62-6 11-1 9-1 12-2 7:5 24-6 21-0 22-9 15-3 

Over 44 and under 45....... 1-5 0-3 0-2 0-1 0:3 0-1 1-0 OO | cee cea ieweceee 

45 RS ot oe aly Aa nartanle Minweee emia Rekaete 13-4 24-2 13:3 16-0 6-0 6°5 4... nutes hacdea eae 

Over) .45iandiinder48. 2 gee cn caslnlaecle ater 4-7 2-2 3-4 2-2 3°3 Bolas Taare 

4S Wenig eae ee ow seis 10-6 12-9 12-3 13-2 6-3 3-8 8-6 7:2 0-2 0-3 

Overs 46 seers erode cores 22-7 7-6 12-4 5-1 0-8 0-1 3°7 1-4 1-4 2-9 

Total Percentage... .. sce. eke 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 
Total Establishments and 

UM pPlO VOSS sa.c0v hs eres 66 5, 675 979 |120, 219 1,127 |108, 462 300 | 19,148 423 36,093 


The proportions of office employees by 
province and by the major cities are shown 
in descending order of magnitude as 
follows :— 


Percentage of 
Employees on 


Province Five-Day Week 
COUCALIO€ <tons oak Cee 87.4 
Qnebec yea ven es anes (PAM 
British aC olumbia, semaine 50.8 
Manitoba oa... 02 eens 50.0 
JT Uleicigh Nee ae ee ee oa 44.4 
INewioundland @s..-0.20.--. 34.6 
New Brunswick ........... 31.9 
Saskatchewan ............. 28.5 
INOV AADC OLIA Abas sooeetmeae 20.1 
Prince Edward Island...... 253 
City 
PPOTONTOUSE A hatte an, Meee 92.3 
Montreal@eta.s. oo saenet 85.7 
Wan COUMEM: act. 0 rornere 63.5 
WANTID ei. en cas ayeete a 972 : 
ISGRNES So” s.r gy GRO a. ST 6 
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TABLE 2A—PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1961 


Establishments Employees 
Normal Weekly Hours Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

MONUCrEAO! om . Me eetytnlel acne’ d aio otdicvenlahe sts «oa i 64 1.6 4 224 8 
CE Neo Oia OCR ONS CERORICICE RR RIOTS 1,789 45.9 264,310 49.3 
Overe40 randeunderiAs sy. ssier ccicsni ciate 27 aft 3,261 6 
AME Se rcs trove es 0:51 Meer oreo 88 2.2 25,514 4.8 

ADA hrs vate. dhe Sea Olen aa te cat ary SOI RRRe 276 tel 36,246 6.8 

Overmea cs nanide UNGEE 44s fata ck cols © sneveie snes 74 1.9 23,620 4.4 
(VERE 2p: 0 eter eee Onion ince arte 300 Ga 27,809 5.1 

Over dd ANGEUNGer- 45. Fife susie cle cisterns s <2 9 2 433 “il 
A RYAN Ne ILO soc Puclite sve s's 883 2204 119,700 22.3 

Over —4 he andeunder AS. cece sie ptinne sd ores 131 3.4 9,734 1.8 
(he hie Atta: ab le 20a) ICE Sete ea 176 4.5 15,677 2.9 

Omee 2Rb Vek $58 5 os Serr Se ie ein eee 80 DAM 6,009 ile | 
SOUS Poem teerersuce elie siete slavcsoie 3,897 100.0 536,537 100.0 


TABLE 2B—PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Newfoundland errand Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 


Normal Weekly Hours Tetas 


Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
= Emp- ° Emp- : Emp- : Emp- 4 Emp- 
blish- blish- : blish- blish- blish- 
ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees ments loyees 
% % 
Under 40 1-7 1-1 
39-3 34-8 
Over 6 +2 
1-9 2-4 
4-8 7-5 
Over 1-6 1-2 
11-3 8-8 
Over “1 -1 
19-5 31-3 
Over 4-2 2-5 
af F : 8-6 6-6 
Over ; : 6-4 3-5 
Total Percentage : : : 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
Employees............... Zhan eg 4 1 13 23 | 7-577 11} 1,207 999 | 144,734 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Columbia 
Normal Weekly Hours 
Esta- Emp Esta- | pm as Esta- Emp- Esta- Emp- Esta- Emp- 
blish- 1 blish- 1 blish- eae blish- lowess blish- 1 
ments | °YS | ments oyees | ments | OY ments | 0% ments Mase 


1-2 “5 1-0 oP Pi. caer Side ete cn Glateemoe las cores 4-8 2-3 

38-6 50-1 64-9 57-2 65-6 56-5 69-7 56-8 85-7 78°9 

8 9 “5 OTe A eet |. CeO ee Beene 5 3 

2-3 4-0 2-1 6-4 12-5 30-5 7-5 23-7 1:5 14-6 

8-9 7-1 10-6 17-6 3-1 “5 6-1 3:5 2-2 “6 

2-5 6-9 1-0 °@ Len Belaets a ee 1-5 70 Ne ae ne ea 

6-6 4-0 7-4 5-0 18-8 12-5 6-1 8-4 4-8 2-5 

3 “1 5 24 re pete tell (vidoes kl BARRA BBs OF anes Geena 

30-2 22-5 8-9 Da. thd al aoe os 9-1 Gedillerechastx en pooled s at-< 

4-0 1:9 1-0 Laide einige TREE INS harass aay pele are dermatfpnlate sos 5)6 | Be oetperese 

4-0 1-8 2-1 VAM eM on OM ee RRs epoeeeee common 

Over re COST Cree 6 C4 enol nected cote oS heen, BEREEnE Cee 8 

Total Percentage............-- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 

POM DIOVORS Mat fac oe. c.sloses 2,166 |315, 633 191 | 13,711 32 1,998 66 5,519 401 45,194 


|e EEE IEIIEEEEE ESSER 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the normal weekly hours reported for male employees. 
The entry shown in the adjacent column under ‘ ‘Employees”’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 2C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 


BY INDUSTRY 


“Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Normal Weekly Hours 


Under i405 i oneine patiesicures 
Over 


Over 
Over 


Over 


Over a3 SON nas. Mote 


Total Establishments 
HM plovees eases acct ae 


and 


Food and Latent Rubber Leather 
Beverages Prodiicts Products Products . 
Esta- ” Esta- Esta- Esta- 
blish- | 2™P- | plish- | E™P- | dlish- | P™P | dlish- | E™MP- 
ments y ments oy ments y' ments y' 
% % % % % % % % 
Pe er eet Pk ey) meron ret Why Reds) 8 “5 3 
42-2 39-0 30-0 57-6 38-6 50-5 28-2 18-5 
carats Mezeyinadl wro( toate cs all Meas at eden aa 3-8 5-7 1-1 1-0 
5-4 10:3 35-0 PS i We eee A IW ape 1-1 6 
6-8 O28 Ur cr ee 3-8 1-4 6-6 5-9 
1-4 TS a a Peet Perey Meret er nse ie ane 
8-8 8-9 10-0 4 3-8 “1 ct 2 
"91-4 | 21-6 | 25-0 | 13-0] 42-4] 37-7| 36-5] 46-8 
2-7 BEN carte eels setae 3-8 3-7 6-1 4-4 
9-9 te PRO ah aRaee 3-8 “1 11-6 11-9 
1-4 he Me 92 oA: A CCP STE Sree ns 1-1 7 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
294 | 43,964 20 7,098 26 | 15,467 181 | 14,729 


Textile 
Products 
(except Clothing) 
Esta- 
blish- | 2™P- 
ments y 
% % 
9 3 
27-5 44-6 
“4 5 
2-1 4-8 
3-4 3-4 
2-6 “9 
3-0 2-5 
9 3 
27-5 20-8 
9-4 7-1 
15-0 9-6 
7-3 b-2 
100-0 100-0 
233 | 33,835 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 


shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’ 


comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 2C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 


BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


: Printing, 
pene Wood Paper Publishing pe 
and Fu 7 Products Products and Allied Prac 
Normal Weekly Hours Industries 
Esta- | yp Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- 
blish- | E™P- | plish- | 2™P- | diish- | EMP | dlish- | MP | dlish- | PMP. 
ments oyees | ments oyees | ments veh) ments pees ments Ove 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Under 40 1-1 eRe ee, Far eee 1-3 +2 10-3 10-9 2 +2 
» 40 60-0 52-1 43-5 58-5 28-4 36-3 75-8 79-1 35-0 53-7 
Over 40 and under 4 “6 3 3 “1 1:3 5 3 “1 5 “9 
42 3-1 3-6 3 3 3-2 12-5 8 ‘7 7 “4 
423 2-8 2-6 3-7 1-2 8-2 6-5 4-9 3-5 11-8 11:3 
Over nig and under 44...... 1-7 1-9 3 3 3-2 DL MWe eRe? Nac setae 1-5 7 
AE teu se 11-2 11-2 7:3 4-9 6-3 5-5 4-9 3-2 6-7 3-4 
Over rr and under 45....... 3 Oo ee Ree Doreen erga trl me aan eeoracicn| tcc n 2 “1 
Oh aires stalewerith «ave: Susans 12-9 20-4 30-5 26-1 34-2 27-1 2-7 2-4 34-3 26-4 
Over rt and under 48....... 2-5 2-8 3-5 2-2 3°8 1-6 3 “1 4-2 1-0 
WO ois Falafel s/n aac: 2,070 2-7 2-8 4-3 2-6 6-9 Orb ilaiwileretin thas 3-3 1-3 
Over re Wee Neale cs ote aie aetera/ Bein.0's 1-1 8 6-3 3°8 3-2 Or Te sek | 1a JSP 1-6 “6 
otal: POrcentage. acc cece». ages 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and 
Employees.........../..- 713 | 51,760 347 | 35,145 158 | 20,205 368 | 23,437 600 | 114,712 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
hown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 2C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 
BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


. Non-ferrous Electrical Non-metallic 
Uap Naber Metal Apparatus Mineral * 
arp Products and Supplies Products 
Normal Weekly Hours 
Esta- Esta- Esta- Esta- = 
blish- | E™P- | dlish- | O™P- | dlish- | E™P- | blish- | EmP- 
ments oyees | ments oh ments | “CYS | ments | “°¥eeS 
Q% % % % % i) % % 
RCCL AU ects tee tts Sire ote NOs eiate ways hstos Sets “6 +1 8 “1 6 ce be Sen Bee ol bis hams 
Liebe «sida Gre rsse a Metbare deat 46-4 39-5 44-1 51-2 41-6 52-3 39-2 32-2 
Over 40'and wnderA2. ...23:.b..- .cadece cov cs’ 2-0 HielPs. ogee lve oe a 1-3 Dh | SRS! | ee ean 
kewl ep ond Ek ERR on aie CRE SA 3 |. 8 15-1 5-2 12-3 2-9 15-5 
CO ere eee 11-9 9-4 5-1 3-8 16-9 7-1 6-9 10-5 
ver 42h and Under 44 oo.) eal ce gle dedens ncen 6-0 19-5 2-9 “7 5-2 14-8 2-0 5 
eS ee ore eC er 5-3 2-7 8-1 7-0 5-8 3-3 2-0 +7 
Over 44 and under 45........ 7 “1 * HI (ae bel | ees 1-0 +2 
Lderianiete Bantes 21-9 27-3 25-0 18-1 19-5 8-7 34-2 32-6 
Over 45 and under 48.................. 3°3 5 8-8 2:3 1:3 4 2-0 ‘7 
ASR Pan ints weet tek, 1:3 “1 2-9 1-4 1:3 +2 4-9 2-8 
CiversiaG, pees da ls ce hae. oh SO 6 “1 1-5 2 1:3 “6 4-9 4-3 
OSAUCE CICERLOTE. Sak heh ve oe MEME casita te wer gotat LO0O 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Establishments and Employees.......... 151 | 69,876 136 | 21,290 154 | 37,268 102 7,371 


* Establishments are‘distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent}column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 2C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 


BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1961 


Products of : Miscellaneous 
Petroleum nee en Manufacturing 
and Coal casei Industries 
Normal Weekly Hours 5s eal as = 
sta- sta- 7 sta- 
blish- | 2™P- | blish- | E™P- | blish- | PmP- 
ments oyees | ments oyees | ments SRS 
% % % % % % 
LOLA SON aT RR Tie hysiei cic Re Ms iislaiiraranc. Rl E, sis hia sid aise alls ayo terme fdas aw aie rate 2°5 1:5 2-0 “7 
Sirs ME ts clelaea setts pM a aes Scio oN a ce cece x 89-2 98-0 49-6 54-2 29-7 24-5 
Serr AG PATECT V1 SCLC E LS a oa oe te ay ik tio artis ctainls na 41s. aja, cil-e,o ta aTe Lpwiaapeecan 8 +3 3-4 1-6 
Oo wa pak eee En Bg ee ee 2G ee 3°6 1:3 2-9 8-2 2-0 11-4 
Re re ae ae bee er rk ee te ba fr ahi ia ic te walntay + ode Ve Sans ae ie OS 8-8 11-2 14-1 16-9 
BErorers oe Sncindor 44 er ee mre deat Aes ce ce ie wee cdp [remeene sl etamcner 3-4 2-7 4-1 5-6 
ee: MEENA AP ee RE PERL: psi cidln eI AG a 3-6 2 13-9 13-4 10-8 4-7 
Depress ANTE ON LOL Ape ee sen eels ace tre. Satie 1S 3 @ vie g,c.n.0. See ishaceosa (ers lnvatcielaayare | aan ersisallla mines cracls ats aarrcieis svesteaies 
Re ee Bey Me eee ie veers OT Fit gts (aioe 8 aso A acaomtarcictabs «| fleazerenaya cael Pukeraltons cae fe 14:3 7-2 27-0 29-8 
Coan Pate Its Pay CE Ae! Be Pn ee ie Sear 8 Sema 1-7 4 1-4 “9 
Se san Spina yl! Ditch ae eC ee ee te 3-6 5 2-1 9 4-1 2-6 
BORER A Se eee ae Poe, er ORM RM Nn hc earecnagancs fie 2's tod t eisiaia Mahe v.grmatacere ede Os Sell eas weep erate aaa 1-4 1-3 
MP EURTRE OPE ONY GCE Mey ge ieyeis hela cds ofeilece & sahse iss seiny aes ase sO ohare gypaver chert 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
-_-———_— |—_—_—_—_——.  —— | | ——————] ccm 
Total Establishments and Employees..............00 02050000005 28 | 7,062 238 | 23,376 148 9,947 
* 
1 


* Establishments are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry 
shown in the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only, 
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TABLE 2D—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: PLANT EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 


Normal Weekly Hours 


5 MAJOR CITIES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1961 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Total Percentage 


Total 
EmMployeesinsoserey ates es 


ao 
o ow Noe om 


oa 


- SO oo av ont ont pee 


wo wr ao 


o 


noe CSO £O ONS BO 
weocw on 


mom LO 


_ 
_ 
_ 

noeHK CO NK OFS Oe 

noe aon o_ Onn an_m 
_ 


_ 
S oc NES OS 
= 


_ 
S 


Halifax 
Esta- 
blish- | E™P- 
ments CYC, 
% % 
1-8 1-1 
71-5 77-9 50-5 41-5 
ele staleca Unwind e Pe lemremtae ate 0-7 0-2 
7-1 9-1 2:0 2-5 
7-1 9-5 5-0 9-0 
suahakeiatal | ietac checata lisen oveiaeme 1-7 1-2 
14-3 3°5 10-6 8-1 
sminicbottia tele o.erte Sedo estore tts 0-1 0-1 
biMevc.ctau sickeiele nie, sttcotalt Bosduae 17-3 29-4 
Iie 9 dda isis Aeaete 3-4 1-7 
A aOR riots aon 4-2 4-1 
h reo eee eal ee teeponere 2-7 1-1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
14 961 7 


oe 
a 
= 


Vancouver 
Esta 
blish- [mr 
ments y 
% % 
5-5 2-9 
85-6 90-6 
0-6 0-5 
0-6 1:5 
2-5 0-8 
Barer | ie oe 
0-6 1-3 
100-0 100-6 
326 | 29,37 


TABLE 3A—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: CANADA TOTALS 


Under 35 
Over 
Over 


Over 
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Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Establishments 
Normal Weekly Hours 


_ et etfs Be Sid dis Lincatoerogen a5. < 


374 and under 40 


ea ray 


Employees 
Number Per Cent 
232 1.4 
13,953 8.9 
16,613 10.6 
44,536 28.5 
27,024 lligpaes 
32,160 20.5 
10,412 6.6 
5,578 3.6 
4,110 2.6 


156,518 100.0 


TABLE 3B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Newfoundland peat Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Normal Weekly Hours 


Offices Emp- | Offices Emp- | Offices Emp- | Offices Emp- | Offices Emp- 


loyees loyees loyees loyees loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
(dirs ie Re sae ee. Sods eal AcAbao- 5 Hoccaeee osdcdoo) Maaaeera “6 “1 Me 2 3-0 2-7 
Pe eee ha emnpreneancdl GcoriGann ection lshacnaco practic 6 15-5 1-0 “6 11-3 10-2 
Over 35 and under 37}...... 3-1 PA) os debe Capea e 9-3 5-0 2-8 7-6 7-8 11-3 
Bien s ctest tie oon wes 1-5 BOS Port cess steers cneet 1-8 3-3 1-0 5-5 12-4 28-7 
Over 37} and under 40...... 7:°7 36-6 71 10-0 19-3 53-7 21-0 30-0 11-2 18-3 
Be ee aie oicis wiere- ais 4-6 1-2|° 14:3 4-6 7:5 2-0 8-5 12-8 19-5 14:3 
Over 40 and under 44....... 15-4 12-6 14:3 40-0 10-6 4-5 10-5 9-8 11-9 7-5 
a racine cicse cians air 24-6 8-2 42-9 39-2 20-5 10-8 25-7 14-6 8-0 2-6 
REVEAL) thet as neces cke e 43-1 8-6 21-4 6-2 29-8 5-1 29-5 18-9 14-9 4-4 
Total Percentage..........+0+5 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 65 1,629 14 130 161 3,438 105 1,672 1,392 45,028 


ee SS ee 


* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 
the adjacent column under ‘“‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 3B—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ert ae a 


Normal Weekly Hours oe ee S| a SS Se | 


Under 85......ccccsevesceees 1-6 8 3-3 4-2 9 “4 1-0 8 “4 | 
Le sae Gags ooduseonnds 16-3 9:3 2-9 3-8 1-7 3-2 2-6 8 5-0 4-7 
Over 35 and under 37}...... 77 11-8 4-9 5-9 2-6 1-9 1-5 2-1 2-2 6-7 
halk HAROLD Oc RE 18-6 32-4 7:8 8-3 9 “7 4-1 7:3 11-2 22-8 
Over 374 and under 40...... 11-9 15-5 13-9 17:5 10-3 17-2 11-8 13-2 9-2 11-0 
BO Dee hale cteces «sirisieies 20-8 | - 23-4 25-8 33°3 12-9 30-7 16-9 39-8 31-8 22-5 
Over 40 and under 44....... 6:8 4-1 11-1 11-6 11-2 20-4 13-3 16-4 7:8 19-0 
AA Hers aad sate else wisielorss 7-1 1-5 22-1 13-1 34-5 19-0 22-6 13-2 31-0 13-0 
Re P44, fa sedaee ca eeicee ial 9-2 1-2 8-2 2:3 25-0 6-5 26-2 6-4 1-4 +2 
Total Percentage...........++. 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0| 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0 


Total Offices and Employees.} 2,394 | 87,386 244 | 4,020 116 | 1,391 195 | 3,066 500 8,733 


De ee Ee 


oe 


* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 
the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 3C—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS: OFFICE EMPLOYEES: 5 MAJOR CITIES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


eee 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Normal Weekly Hours 


TNGOr SS. os sc esiecise siecle ee sslecesscinslsecsesns 3-8 2-8 “6 “4 3-6 4-6 6 1 
DD Se aials c/aie,a}x)ojnis Io nines . -04 15-4 12-0 21-5 9-6 3-2 4-1 5-4 4-2 
Over 35 and under 37}...... 14-8 5-9 7-1 10-3 6-9 9-9 5-0 5-4 2-6 8-0 
DUP iealee ss erasie's a csn'e's 0 5-5 5-7 16-6 38-4 25-4 50-0 8-2 7-6 14-2 31-0 
Over 374 and under 40...... 20-4 70-8 9-4 16-1 10-9 9-1 14-6 18-2 10:3 11-5 
AOE Se iain ake Tiled aye eats Mesos 9-3 1-1 21-8 12:3 21-6 17-0 26-5 33-5 34-9 26-2 
Over 40 and under 44....... 11-1 2-0 10-1 5-5 5-8 2-8 11-9 12-2 7-4 6-8 
ACHESON GD AOD aes 25-9 13-5 6-9 1-1 4-4 “7 21-5 12-5 24-0 12-1 
ORC Oeil? CERES Onpooticcnoeneus 13-0 1-0 8-9 1:5 2-9 5 5-5 1-9 “6 “1 
Total Percentage.........++++- 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 54 | 2,005 812 | 30,426 902 | 34,953 219 | 3,710 350 5, 600 


ne 


* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 
the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees’’ comprises female workers only. 
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TABLE 4A—OFFICE EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Offices Employees 
Normal Weekly Hours Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
inden sou Gas. coke ae Ge Oe See ees 76 2.6 1,372 1.2 
BO cd © okyagte of ies, oe ene she cole alcke etae 575 20.2 13,805 11.6 
@ver }35 and! under 375) Meee... see 232 8.2 13,551 11.4 
Cie ee ee en ee et ee eee 674 23.7 43,262 36.4 
Over '372 and tinder 4A0t,.,. cnt. seer 209 ie! 15,972 13.4 
40 cb ane ie eee ee eee See 853 30.0 28,741 24.2 
Creer P40. - SATE aed eee FG eaie StS ae 224 7.9 2,140 1.8 
“POthIES Aye, Pe tee eee 2.843 100.0 118,843 100.0 
TABLE 4B—OFFICE EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 
Newfoundland pe epi! d| Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Normal Weekly Hours = = = 
Jmp- mp- Emp- Emp-  mp- 
Offices levees Offices lovee Offices loyees Offices loyecs Offices loyeed 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Win Or BB aisle tetas eps ssirace Ste cae | ese ovat cie ose wvevenave ace: all ciate ayerace a llerePererereyecel| oraan ane versie | eanerencter et = 2 4-9 2-0 
sca ‘di dioug te mearaioia apeartoys easel eoreetir steal Ha ca geats tala (ao pot ea Lateral | (net pene 8-3 76°2 = 2 20-4 14-0 
Over 35 and under 373...... 20-0 O20 Wacethale aie] obteroarants 8-3 1:7 10-0 10-7 8-2 12-0 
Ges nabs adovausteega thats 20-0 888%) Has sexie ill as seco 25-0 16-6 10-0 17-2 22-1 39-2 
Over 371 and under 40 20-0 OPT hn oc Sater ee Ne @acieenl one: 40-0 40-4 6-0 14-1 
Scarce Par as aarei Seetenal Mere eta 40-0 9 100-0 100-0 41-7 4-8 40-0 31-3 27-2 16-5 
Over 10 seals, ara) fas SRN ie ee te ncezel teas ts acs “alietal esto cas. oe laces ara cath Peta testes 16-7 Oils oc Rucci lcmvera eteute 11-2 2-2 
Total Percentages. asiad.ese 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 5 564 if 3 12 692 10 534 751 32,458 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Columbia 
Normal Weekly Hours e = = = 
mp- mp- mp- mp mp- 
Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices loyees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
WINGERS? etonversreriaen iron aie ee 1-9 8 6°7 Ae lh Wis Seterciwiars|liocers Mpety call lnaiest.<'s,« cll gate datas d “4 1 
35 22-9 10-6 7°8 7:7 13-3 11-3 10-4 1:7 9-5 9-0 
Over 9-2 12-0 7-8 7:8 od LOM tebke, sere “4 2-6 6-1 
25-4 36-1 17-7 16-0 6:7 2:5 14-6 15-5 22-4 38-3 
Over 8-5 13-8 6°7 UC OF eet cereal scarce ee 4-2 4-5 3-4 4-0 
25-7 25°3 45-5 45-7 66°7 83-8 50-0 68-8 56-5 38-4 
Over 6-4 1-4 7-8 1:7 13-3 1-4 20-8 9-1 5-2 4-1 
Total Percentage 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees.| 1,679 | 76,394 90 | 2,002 15 397 48 1,362 232 4,437 


* Offices are distributed, in this table, according to the hours reported for male employees. The entry shown in 


the adjacent column under ‘‘Employees”’ 


comprises female workers only. 


TABLE 4C—OFFICE EMPLOYEES ON 5-DAY WEEK: 5 MAJOR CITIES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Normal Weckly Hours 
Emp- Emp- Emp- Emp- Emp- 
Offices lovee Offices loyees Offices loyees Offices ingen Offices levees 
% % % % % % % % % % 
EINER oe aver are a ciasihe setae CEMIG citiads ots |\s «4 ace 5+5 2-2 “4 4 7-0 4-5 “5 “1 
De, ER Sedat 06 Str ae 30k) eres 23-3 13-8 25-8 10:3 8-1 8-2 8-4 6-3 
Over ~ and under 373...... 10-0 7:8 7:8 11-1 8-0 10-3 7-0 6-6 2-1 3-9 
Bee Rte Lo eer 30-0 75°2 25-2 44-2 29-9 53°4 17-4 14:5 25°3 45 +4 
Over He NG UNGEMAD basil sieht clases oss - 4-2 14:3 7:8 7:6 7-0 18-3 4-2 5-1 
BO aches Ger CRO ae 40-0 13-7 25-6 12-2 23-3 16-4 46-5 46-6 55-3 37-2 
Over . 40 Tr ier cetera 20-0 3°3 8-4 2-2 4-8 1-6 7-0 1:3 4-2 2-0 
Total Percentage............+- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total Offices and Employees. 10 153 524 | 26,088 752 | 32,277 86 1,862 190 3,555 
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Laval University Holds 7th Annual 
Convention on Industrial Relations 


All aspects and effects of inflation thoroughly discussed at two-day 
conference in Quebec, theme of which was “Wages and Prices”. Eight 
prominent men addressed the gathering, which numbered 500 persons 


Wages and prices, the two poles between 
which most employer-employee relations 
revolve, were the subject of a thorough 
study at the 7th annual convention* on 
industrial relations at Laval University, 
held at Quebec on April 21 and 22 last. 

Some 500 delegates, including employer 
and union representatives, provincial and 
federal government officials, and repre- 
sentatives of co-operative associations and 
of social agencies, attended. Each of the 
eight lectures was followed by a free 
discussion of views bearing on subjects 
related to wages and prices, of which the 
leitmotif was inflation. 

The convention president, Gérard 
Tremblay, Quebec’s Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations at Laval, introduced 
the theme. He gave a_brief outline of 
the eight subjects to be studied by the 
delegates, a summary of each of which is 
given below. 


The president pointed out that, even 
though the solutions resulting from the 
discussions may not be accepted, they will 
help us to gain a better understanding 
of the complexity of modern economic 
life and will bring about a better under- 
standing of human society and of the 
reality of its distress, which “must always 
be exceeded by the extent of its hopes”. 

Monsignor Alphonse-Marie Parent, P.A., 
Vice-Rector of Laval University, also 
addressed the first session of the conven- 
tion and pointed out that this was not 
“a convention with a view to populariza- 
tion, but a really scientific convention”. 


*Themes of the six previous conventions 
were: industrial relations in Quebec (1946); 
collective agreements and union security 
(1947); forms of labour-management co- 
operation (1948); technique of labour 
relations (1949); wage structure (1950); and 
security in the worker’s family (1951). The 
discussions of the 1950 and 1951 conventions 
were reported in the LasouR GAZETTE 
(June, 1950, p. 817 and June, 1951, p. 794). 
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Nature, Effects and Causes of Inflation 


Roger Dehem, professor of Political 
Economy in the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of the University of Montreal, first 
speaker at the convention, spoke on infla- 
tion and its nature, effects and causes. 

Stating that a general price increase may 
be considered as the effect of a more 
fundamental phenomenon, ,Mr. Dehem 
suggested a definition of inflation: “an 
economic condition characterized by a 
surplus of demand on the majority of 
markets”. Going into detail, Mr. Dehem 
added: “Inflation is a condition where the 
value of the total demand for goods 
exceeds the value of the total supply.” 

The speaker then explained that there 
are two kinds of inflation, “open” and 
“disguised”. “It is open,” he said, “when 
the price structure is free to adjust itself 
in order to reabsorb the lack of balance; 
it is disguised when the price structure is 
frozen.” We then have a lasting lack of 
balance, he said. 

The effects of open inflation, according 
to Mr. Dehem, are revealed, on the one 
hand, by a certain ineffectiveness: economic 
calculations are falsified by the abnormal 
and unexpected distortions of the price 
structure, causing a loss of efficiency in 
production and less satisfaction on the part 
of consumer-depositors; and, on the other 
hand, by social injustice, as there comes 
about an arbitrary redistribution of 
incomes. 


Mr. Dehem declared it was a dangerous 
mistake to think that the damage wrought 
by open inflation could be prevented by 
price control. 


“Under disguised inflation,’ he added, 
“the price structure is frozen and cannot 
operate as a regulator of economic activity. 
Markets being out of balance, resources — 
are allocated either on the “line-up” prin- 
ciple, or at the discretion of producers and 
middlemen, or according to priority rules 
laid down by the Government. 

As to the causes of inflation, the speaker 
said: “the general surplus of demand over 
supply may come from a relative contrac- 
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tion of supply in relation to demand, or 
form an expansion of demand greater than 
that of supply.” : 


Mr. Dehem emphasized three sound 
features of Canada’s policy which have had 
a deflationary effect :— 


The Canadian Government balanced its 
books with a surplus for six consecutive 
years, which allowed it to reduce the 
national public debt by 17-5 per cent since 
1946. Secondly, the monetary policy of 
the Bank of Canada was more restrictive 
than in the United States. From May, 
1950, to February, 1952, the long-term rate 
of interest in Canada rose from 2-72 per 
cent to 3-50 per cent, an increase of 28 
per cent; while in the United States, the 
rate went up from 2-23 per cent to 2-71 
per cent in the same period, an increase 
of 21 per cent. Furthermore, since 
September, 1950, Canada has had the good 
fortune of freeing the rates of exchange, 
thus giving the Canadian authorities more 
freedom of action to protect themselves 


from the deficiencies of Washington’s 
economic policy. 
Mr. Dehem added that the present 


recession, as in 1949, though more dis- 
tressing for some, represents an improve- 
ment in the economic system as a whole. 


As a conclusion to his paper on inflation, 
the speaker suggested that inflation is a 
phenomenon which transcends the indi- 
vidual. “The latter can only try to 
protect himself, or make the best of forces 
beyond his control. The control of these 
forces is essentially the responsibility of 
the Government and of the monetary 
authorities.” 


Effects of Inflation on 
Wages, Prices and Profits 


Emile Gosselin, LL.L., M.A., Secretary 
and Director of Research in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations at Laval 
University, considered the effects of infla- 
tion, illustrating his lecture by statistics on 
the Canadian economy. 

He began by making a distinction between 
the effects of a simple rise in prices, which 
stimulates production and causes wages to 
go up by reason of the competition for 
better labour, and the effects of inflation 
when production does not increase, in spite 
of increased prices and wages, and pur- 
chasing power depreciates constantly for 
both the directors of concerns and for 
workers and consumers. 

Mr. Gosselin divided his treatise into 
three periods: the period from 1939 to 
1945, marked by a readjustment of the 
economy and by controls; the period from 
1945 to 1949, which saw the abolition of 
controls and inflation; and finally, the 
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period from 1949 to 1951, which saw the 
outbreak of the Korean war and the 
accumulation of inventories. 

During the first period, Mr. Gosselin 
explained, “prices rose because of the 
general increase in production and the 
considerable volume of purchasing power, 
but the supply did not exceed the demand. 
Controls prevent inflation, but they make 
possible an accumulation of savings which 
may start inflation if the controls are 
removed at the wrong time. This is what 
happened between 1945 and 1949, especially 
from 1946 to 1948.” 

Having analysed the rise in national 
production and the cost of living as well 
as the increases in wholesale and retail 
prices during the second period (1945 to 
1949), Mr. Gosselin drew the following 
conclusions :— 


(a) National production increased very 
little from 1945 to 1949. 

(b) There was an exaggerated rise in 
prices, which increased faster than 
wages. 

(c) The wage-earner was in the same 
position in 1949 as in 1945, if his 
hourly and weekly wages are consid- 
ered in 1945 dollars. 

(d) Corporations improved their position 
in relation to labour in the revenue 
of concerns as a whole and with 
regard to personal income. Profits 
rose faster than wages during the 
inflationary period from 1945 to 1949. 


The third period, according to Mr. 
Gosselin, saw the war in Korea start a 
race for supplies of all sorts. After giving 
a statistical analysis of these years, the 
speaker drew the following conclusions :— 


(a) From 1949 to 1951 there was a 
sudden rise in prices out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in production. 

(b) In order to keep his purchasing 
power at the 1945 level the worker 
had his wages raised, but in many 
sectors he was not successful. 

(c) In the meantime, corporations 
improved their position with regard 
to the total amount of revenue 
originating in concerns. The same is 
true if profits are compared to the 
personal income of labour. 


Who were the victims of this inflation? 
Mr. Gosselin, with figures to support his 
statements, claimed that the victims were 
chiefly :— 

(a) Those whose only income consisted 

of savings. 

(b) In general, those whose incomes did 

not rise as fast as the cost of living; 
in particular, a great many workers 


for whom the increase in wages was 
less than the increase in the cost of 
living. 

(c) Some employers whose margin of 
profit, already heavily taxed, was 
decimated by the depreciation of the 
dollars in their reserve. 


(d) The beneficiaries of insurance 
policies. 

(e) Unorganized groups such as con- 
sumers and workers not belonging to 
trade unions, where bargaining power 
is weak. 


Setting of Wages in accordance 


with the Cost of Living 


The final speaker on the first day, Jean 
Paul Ferland, M. Soc. Sc., Assistant Director 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
of the provincial Department of Labour, 
considered the question whether increasing 
wages in accordance with the cost of living 
constitutes an effective means of fighting 
inflation. 

He first divided wage increases into 
two groups: “non-automatic” increases, 
without permanent and direct connection 
with the cost of living; and “automatic” 
increases, which vary in direct proportion 
to the cost-of-living index. 

After mentioning the stable nature of 
automatic increases, Mr. Ferland stated 
that the cost-of-living bonus, which reflects 
the regular increase in the cost of living, 
“is nonetheless a palliative and not an 
actual wage increase”. 


From his analysis, Mr. Ferland drew the 
following conclusion :— 

Price and wage increases are but the 
result of inflation brought about mainly 
by the scarcity of products which an 
already increased buying power has made 
so precious that it causes their selling 
price to rise. 

Consequently, an increase in production, 
among other means to combat inflation, 
would be much more effective than a wage 
increase. 


Union Attitude towards Inflation 


Eugene Forsey, B.A. M.A., Ph.D., 
Economic Adviser to the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, analysed the labour unions’ 
policy on inflation, their offers to the 
Government and their efforts in the fight 
against increased prices. 

Recalling first that the unions, in a joint 
brief submitted in February, 1951, had 
requested the federal Government to rein- 
state price controls, Dr. Forsey stated that 
the labour unions had declared themselves 
ready to do “their share in the common 
effort to save freedom”. 


“Inflation,” he said, “may become as 
dangerous as Communism itself; it may 
become its most powerful ally.” 

Dr. Forsey quoted the following passages 
from the brief submitted to the Govern- 
ment to describe the stand of the trade 
unions :— 


Once again we are obliged to raise 
interest rates and taxes, control consumer 
credit, speculate on the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar on the foreign exchange market 
and control the distribution of scarce 
materials. However, even with these 
complementary measures, such steps are 
not enough. They weren’t enough in the 
last war and they cannot suffice today. 


Dr. Forsey then declared that it is 
possible to control prices without having 
to freeze wages, because, he said, “high 
wages can very well be reconciled with a 
lower cost of labour”. 

Likewise a wage increase can _ bring 
about a reduction in the cost of labour 
by stimulating productiveness. Productive 
capacity increases and wages can be raised 
without smashing the price ceiling. 
Furthermore, wages are largely submitted 
to effective control, as they are estab- 
lished by contract, and demands for wage 
increases must be submitted to lengthy 
negotiation, conciliation or arbitration 
procedures. The same thing cannot be said 
of prices, which can be raised at a 
moment’s notice, as often happens. That 
is why price control is urgently needed 
while wage control does not constitute 
matter of urgency at present. 


The speaker then pointed out that the 
Government has adopted certain anti- 
inflationary measures, such as increasing the 
rates of interest, raising taxes, controlling 
consumer credit, abolishing foreign exchange 
control, and controlling the distribution of 
some scarce materials, but it has not 
imposed price control. 


In conclusion Dr. Forsey said :— 


This failure has left but one choice to 
organized labour: to fight price increases 
with wage increases, either by simply 
raising the rates or by escalator clauses. 
Our policy for neutralizing the ill-effects 
of inflation on wages has been largely, but 
evenly successful. Price increases appear 
to have been stayed for the moment. But 
the threat remains. 


Employers’ Position 

T. Taggart Smyth, Ph.D., Director 
General of the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank, explained the employers’ 
position with regard to inflation. 

Stating that people say that the price 
of commodities has gone up, when they 
should say that the value of money has 
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gone down, and talk about devaluation, the 
speaker denounced the apathy of the 
people. 

He gave a brief review of different 
definitions of inflation, including the 
quantitative theory of Fisher and _ the 
unspent margin of Lord Keynes, stating 
that “the idea so often circulated that 
inflation is something psychological which 
can be checked by the law or by an Act 
of Parliament is so false that, far from 
curing the ill, it accentuates it to such an 
extent as to make it endemic and there- 
fore incurable”. 

Among the causes of inflation, Dr. 
Smyth mentioned the natural selfishness of 
man, who, he said, at the first alarm 
“induces people to store up products for 
fear that there may be a shortage”. He 
also mentioned the cupidity of the 
merchant who “withdraws his commodities 
from the market in anticipation of a rise 
in prices’ and the services of “some of 
our Governments” which are overstaffed. 

As remedies Dr. Smyth suggested in- 
creased production and more restricted 
demand. 

We must make up our minds to work 
harder, more seriously and more earnestly. 
We must produce more, curb our desires, 
denying ourselves what is superfluous, and, 
above all, intensify our savings. If we 
all insist on our ease, the seven-hour day 
and the five-day week, there is no use 
even thinking about curbing inflation: the 
cost price of manufactured articles is much 
too high. We must also make it our 
personal duty to take a keen interest in 


public affairs. Let us remember it is our 
money that is being spent. 


The speaker also stated that taxes 
cannot curb inflation unless the Govern- 
ment imposes taxes for its real needs only. 


When this limit is exceeded, taxes 
become an additional source of inflation, 
because everyone knows that the Govern- 
ment, which has a budgetary surplus, is 
spending with a great deal less level- 
headedness than the individual. 

Inflation of the price of bonds and of 
the rates for money on loan has been 
effectively checked and corrected by the 
freeing of our exchange by the central 
Government; the latter has not had any 
effect. however, on the general level of 
consumer prices, and the proportion of 
debts to wealth as well as that of interest 
charges compared to income has gone up, 
if anything. 


Linking Wages with Productivity 


The most recent formula advanced in 
the field of wages—that formula which 
seeks to link variations in wages with 
variations in productivity—was the subject 
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of a study by Rev. Father Gérard Dion, 
L.Th., L.Ph., M.Soc.Sc., Assistant Director 
of the Department of Industrial Relations 
at Laval, 


Where wages are concerned, Father Dion 
explained, we must keep to the basic hourly 
rates plus the monetary value of the supple- 
ments known as indirect wages. He also 
specified that it is productivity in current 
values, for the latter depends in part on 
physical productivity and in part on the 
price of the product, which concerns both 
employers and workers. 

“Productivity”, he added, “is the joint 
result of the disposition of the different 
factors of production within each concern; 
it is also dependent on the whole social 
and economic system in which we live”. 

Father Dion emphasized that certain in- 
dustries are more dynamic than others but 
that, in the long run, “variations in wages 
and variations in productivity on a national 
scale follow a similar rhythm”. More- 
over, in industries where productive capa- 
city exceeds the national average, wages 
also tend to rise farther, he said. 


Explaining the doctrine behind this 
theory, the speaker stipulated that wage 
rates must remain within limits determined 
by the increase in productive capacity, if 
employment stability is to remain without 
creating a general price stability and if the 
standard of living is to progress at the 
same rate as productive capacity. Secondly, 
he added, there must be equality between 
what the employee receives and what the 
employer gives him. 

According to Father Dion, the only way 
to link variations in wages with those in 
productive capacity is that which would 
take into consideration at one and the 


same time the productive capacity of 
industry and general productiveness. The 
effects of this formula, the speaker 


explained, coincide with an increase in the 
standard of lving without prejudice to 
either investments or employment. 

With respect to the limitations of this 
formula, the speaker mentioned that it is 
not a question, in the first place, of deter- 
mining or of setting wages, but only of 
adjusting them; otherwise we would have 
to suppose that all wages, in their present 
set-up, “are fair, equitable and accepted by 
all the parties concerned”: Besides, this 
would be disregarding all the economic 
forces existing within the country. 

A wage variation in a parallel direction 
to productive capacity can only be con- 
sidered as a synthetic formula which may 
serve as a guide to general policy. It 
provides borderlines and landmarks 


towards which we must aim, rather than 
a definite standard valid in each specific 
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case. It is good for some time, but it is 
difficult to apply it to a short period, 
owing to the disorderly variations in 
productive capacity brought about by 
factors outside of the concern or the 
industry. 


The speaker pointed out that research 
work in productive capacity is quite rudi- 
mentary in Canada and that we must do 
a great deal more scientific work before 
being able to utilize the formula of wage 
variations parallel to productive capacity. 

If we want a more realistic general wage 
policy, attaching greater importance to the 
common interest, it is absolutely necessary 
that everyone should co-operate to create 
conditions in which productive capacity 
may be measured and appreciated at its 
proper value, and utilized as well within 
the limits we have indicated. 


“Tt would be just as unwise to reject this 
formula entirely,” added Father Dion in 
concluding his paper, “as it would be to 
regard it as a panacea.” 


Voluntary Arbitration of Prices and Wages 


The proposal that price increases be 
subject to arbitration, submitted by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, was explained to the delegates by 
Mr. Gérard Picard, General President of 
the CCCL, who stressed the necessity, in 
a democracy, of an informed public opinion. 

The speaker stated precisely the meaning 
of the word arbitration. In French, the 
word arbitration has, in fact, a double 
meaning. Under Quebec legislation, arbi- 
tration boards may be established whose 
recommendations are not binding on the 
parties, and others whose decisions are final 
and mandatory. In English, the boards in 
the first instance are called Boards of 
Conciliation, and in the second case only 
are they called Boards of Arbitration. 

With regard to prices, the CCCL was 
thinking of arbitration courts or boards 
whose recommendations would not be bind- 
ing on the parties, Mr. Picard explained. 

Mr. Picard emphasized that there was no 
collective bargaining in the prices field. 

Eren though industrialists or merchants 
may pretend to take certain factors into 
account, they may decide to increase their 
prices and make the increase effective as 
of a certain date. A vague statement is 
sometimes issued in an effort to explain 
such a decision but in most. cases there 
is no explanation. Some price increases 
are no doubt justified, but then why not 
take appropriate measures to furnish the 


public with accurate information about 
them? 


What would the jurisdictisn of price 
arbitration courts or boards and other 
bodies which might be established for the 
same purpose be? ‘The speaker borrowed 
from the briefs submitted by the CCCL to 
federal and provincial authorities in 1949, 
as well as to the Royal Commission on 
Prices (Curtis), to explain such jurisdic- 
tion, which could be as follows:— 

(a) to consider the grounds invoked by 
the primary producers or the coun- 
try’s basic industry, or by the 
distributors of products and services 
essential to the nation, in support of 
the requested price increases, and 
publish them should they not be 
justified ; 

(b) to imquire into all spheres of 
economic life in order to discover 
abuses in the prices field and to 
expose them to the public, as well 
as in the field of the financial 
structure of enterprises when this 
structure can affect prices. 


Mr. Picard stressed that, under the above 
plan, those concerned would not be able 
to bring about an increase in prices “with- 
out previously submitting a request to that 
effect to the price arbitration court or 
board having jurisdiction”. 

The grounds for the increase would be 
explained. The powers of the court or 
board should be the same as those of a 
Royal Commission. Should the increase 
requested not be justified, the public 
should be advised of it through a report 
issued by the arbitration court or board. 
The findings of the court or board, how- 
ever, would not be binding on those con- 
cerned. In addition to petitioners, any 
association interested in the matter could 
make representations to the court or board. 


“Profit-seeking is not an evil in itself,” 
the speaker stated, quoting from a CCCL 
memorandum, “but it must never conflict 
with the vital interests of the nation”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Picard stressed the 
fact that the problem of prices is just as 
vital for the workers as the problem of 
wages. “In proposing machinery for price 
arbitration,’ the CCCL General President 
stated, “the CCCL does not claim to have 
found the philosopher’s stone, or to offer 
a panacea for all economic ills; it has 
simply made its contribution to the study 
of a complex problem”. 


State Control of Prices and Wages 


The last speaker at the convention was 
René Tremblay, M.Soc.Sc., professor in the 
Economics Department of the Faculty of 
Social Science at Laval, who dealt with 
controls—what they are, why, and for 
whom. 
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“The importance of state controls to keep 
inflation in check has been shown,” the 
speaker stated, “by the trial made of them 
during the last war and by the fact that 
trade-union circles are pressing for their 
reimposition”. 

Defining the difference between direct 
controls and indirect controls, Mr. Tremblay 
specified that the former are by nature 
“a direct intervention by the state, which 
obliges citizens to engage in or to abstain 
from such economic activities, on terms 


authoritatively imposed upon them and 
sanctioned with penalties,’ whereas the 
latter “tend to influence the different 


economic agents in a roundabout way by 
changing the conditions under which their 
economic activities are carried on”. 

Price and wage controls and rationing, 
the speaker explained, come under the 
heading of direct controls. They are state 
measures; they are very rigid, and cannot 
be other than temporary. 

Indirect controls, on the other hand, may 
be divided into budgetary measures, such 
as the reduction of non-essential spending, 
increased taxation and public loans, and 
monetary measures—increased interest rates 
and the restriction of credit. 

The speaker went on to say _ that 
“controls, to the extent to which they are 
effective in keeping inflation in check, are 
of benefit to all whose incomes do not rise 
as quickly as prices—workers, depositors, 
persons of independent means, creditors, 
etc.”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tremblay reminded 
his listeners that state controls are not 
without their drawbacks, but that they do 
constitute a powerful means of keeping 
inflation in check. He also emphasized 
the fact that “their success is in proportion 
to the patriotic spirit of the people and to 
their respect for the obligations imposed 
upon them”. 


Closing Banquet 


The seventh annual convention on Indus- 
trial Relations held at Laval University 
ended with a dinner at the Chateau 
Frontenac, which was attended by some 
600 guests representing labour and manage- 
ment, the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments, as well as the University. 

This banquet, presided over by Gérard 
Tremblay, Provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the Industrial 
Relations Department of Laval, enabled 
capital, labour and the state to pay tribute 
to Quebec’s University on the occasion of 
its centenary. 
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Very Rev. Father G. H. Levesque, O.P., 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Science of 
Laval University, declared in welcoming the 
guests: “I wish to assure you that Laval 
University is more determined than ever 
to use its moral and material resources for 
the solution of the social problem. It is 
a place, a summit, a neutral ground, where 
discussions and mutual understanding are 
possible. This University lights up the 
path along which we must travel together 
for the prosperity of the province and of 
Canada.” 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, spoke in both French and English. 
He joined both capital and labour in paying 
homage to the important role the univer- 
sities play in the solving of economic 
problems. 


“Tt is good to know that steady objective 
research is going on in the calmer atmo- 
sphere of Laval,” said Mr. Gregg, stressing 
the fact that the study of the industrial, 
economic and social conditions of our 
times is too often carried on in an 
atmosphere “charged with prejudice, futile 
argument and ill will. 


“Our universities are responding more 
and more to the need for investigation of 
such developments by setting up special 
activities in the field of industrial relations,” 
said Mr. Gregg. “In this trend, Laval 
University has been one of the pioneers”. 


Mr. Gregg also expressed the hope that 
the universities would be able to develop 
better ways of communicating their findings 
to those who are especially interested. “Too 
much of the fruits of research have been 
tucked away in files or on library shelves 
and made available only for other trained 
specialists,” Mr. Gregg added. He stated, 
however, that conferences such as this one 
are a partial answer to this situation. 


In the matter of the Government’s policy 
with regard to capital and labour, Mr. 
Gregg said :— 


While there is a rich field for research 
into the methods, attitudes and experiences 
of labour and management in working with 
each other, those of us who for the time 
being represent governments are perhaps 
more directly concerned in the effectiveness 
or otherwise of governmental and other 
third-party, assistance in helping labour 
and management find a solution when 
their own attempts break down. 


The Minister also pointed out that the 
federal Department of Labour has recently 
joined with the universities to develop a 
co-operative research program in the field 
of industrial arbitration. 


In undertaking to help finance university 
studies in this field the federal Labour 
Department is breaking new ground in its 
relationship with the universities. We 
have high hopes for the success of this 
program, in which a representative of 


Laval University will be participating this 


summer, 


Mr. Gregg also mentioned the co-opera- 
tion his Department is receiving from 
organized labour in the province of Quebec 
and stated again that it is right that 
“Canada should be supporting those aspects 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program which are particularly related to 
labour”. 

Recalling that UNESCO will operate a 
Labour Education Centre this summer, the 
Minister specified that the purpose of this 
program is to help to strengthen free and 
democratic trade-union activity im under- 
developed countries, and in those European 
countries where a considerable part of the 
trade union movement is subject to 
Communist control. 

In closing, Mr. Gregg reaffirmed his faith 
in the future of collective bargaining in 
Canada as a means of reaching fair solu- 
tions. of labour-management disputes. 


In collective bargaining, operating as it 
does in harmony with our conception of 
freedom, we have one of our greatest hopes 
for greater production, for industrial 
peace, for constructive co-operation and 
for greater unity of purpose amongst our 
Canadian people. 


Hon. Antonio Barrette 


Hon. Antonio Barrette, Quebec’s Minister 
of Labour, also expressed his gratitude to 
Laval University. 


Those who are standing at the cross- 
roads where all ideologies meet, must, even 
while striving for social peace and the 
common good, take spiritual values into 
account. Those who endeavour to improve 
man’s lot merely from the material stand- 
point, think of man as an end in himself. 
The most generous ideas and the most 
ardent wish for justice based on this false 
conception of the nature and value of man, 
would be doomed to failure. To hold this 
false idea would be to acknowledge the 
paramountcy of materialism, which is as 
dangerous at the extreme right as it is 
at the extreme left. As regards manage- 
ment, this materialism expresses itself in 
the lure of the gain or profit to be made, 
and as regards labour, it is reflected in a 
wish to attain the greatest well-being, 
whatever may be the consequences and 
the repudiation of one’s obligations. 
Materialism which ignores spiritual values, 
whether it be the product of capitalism 
or of socialism, contributes more than 
anything else to the destruction or weak- 
ening of man’s faith in the hereafter. 


Mr. Barrette stressed the fact that it has 
been necessary to acknowledge that the 
state has the power to regulate economic 
and social forces, to force admission, 
through the application of legislation to 
which all are equally subject, “that while 
there are rights, there are also obligations, 
that there are moral laws to be kept and 
spiritual values to be preserved.” 

It is the duty of the state to regulate 
forces which appear to be opposed; by 
laying upon them the same obligations, it 
favours a better balance between them and 


prompts them to become allies rather than 
opponents or enemies. 


In conclusion, Mr. Barrette declared that 
“In our Christian and democratic society 
which has recognized the nobility of labour, 
it is extremely important that officials, 
employers and manual workers should be 
able to meet and understand one another.” 
This is an essential condition for the main- 
tenance of freedom, progress and civiliza- 
tion, he said. 


Gérard Picard 


Paying tribute to Laval University on 
behalf of labour, Gérard Picard, General 
President of the CCCL, stated that the 
worker expects a great deal from the 
university. 

After emphasizing the fact that, in the 
old days, the university may have appeared 
to limit its field of action to the so-called 
liberal professions, Mr. Picard pointed out 
that the same can no longer be said today. 

In closing, Mr. Picard expressed the wish 
that the university would continue to get 
away from professional exclusiveness and 
shine in the labour world. 


J. Arthur Bédard 


J. Arthur Bédard, President of the 
Christian Employers’ Centre, first pointed 
out that managing a business can no longer 
be left “to the sole fancy of inspiration, 
nor even to that intuitive spirit which 
characterized the captains of industry of the 
last century”. He explained that specialists 
are needed today to apply modern methods, 
especially in technical matters, applied 
science and human relations, and that none 
can train them better than the university. 

Mr. Bédard then added that today we 
must see business in a new light. 

The Christian employer who really takes 
inspiration from the social doctrine of the 

Church can no longer view business as 


just a machine to produce or distribute 
useful products for the purpose of reaping 
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a legitimate profit. On the contrary, to 
these two goals of business he must add 
its main purpose, that of ensuring to each 
and to all who participate in it the means 
or reaching the fullness of human dignity. 
This triple aspect of business is far from 
having always been seen or accepted by 
the business head of yesterday, but the 
ascent of trade unions has brought him 
back, sometimes quite rudely to the reality 
that business is and should be equally at 
the service of all who participate in it, 
from the employer and the leading hand 
down to the humblest labourer. 


Monsignor Maurice Roy 


His Excellency Monsignor Maurice Roy, 
Archbishop of Quebec, as Chancellor of 


Laval University, thanked the speakers for 
their tribute to the university on the 
occasion of its centenary. 

“To you who deal with problems which 
can divide men,’ he then said, “I ask 
that you always be conscious of your social 
responsibility. : 

“Whether it be the concern of a nation, 
an industry or a union,’ he added, “one 
must never forget that there exists a 
common responsibility, that the goal which 
such a body or such organizations wish to 
attain is a common one and a human one. 

“There is no capital without labour and 
no labour without capital,” the Archbishop 
declared. 


McGill Industrial Relations Centre 
Holds Fourth Annual Conference 


‘Industrial Relations in an Expanding Economy’”’ is theme of two-day 
meeting during which four prominent speakers discuss: the nature of 
Canada’s expanding economy, morale and motivation in industry, trends 


in labour-management relations, 


Having as its central theme “Industrial 
Relations in an Expanding Economy,” the 
fourth annual industrial relations confer- 
ence sponsored by the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre was held in Montreal on 
April 21 and 22. 

The conference opened with a discussion 
of the nature of Canada’s expanding 
economy by a government economist, Dr. 


O. J. Firestone, Economic Adviser, Depart- - 


ment of Trade and Commerce. The next 
three speakers dealt more specifically with 
industrial relations. Dr. Eugene Jacobson 
described the research being undertaken at 
the University of Michigan into problems 
of morale and motivation in industry, with 
particular reference to the possible appli- 
cation of the findings to companies in an 
expanding economy. Areas of conflict and 
co-operation in union-management relations 
were explored by Dr. John R. Coleman of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who described the findings of recent 
research into different types of union- 
management relationships. Techniques of 
third-party intervention in industrial dis- 
putes were discussed by Dr. A. Howard 
Myers. Chairman of the New England 
Region of the U.S. National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 
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intervention in industrial disputes 

In a summing-up at the conference's 
closing banquet, Dr. F. Cyril James, 
Principal of McGill University, compared 
Canada’s expanding economy with periods 
of rapid growth in England and the United 
States, and emphasized some of the 
problems confronting labour, management 
and government in achieving a balance of 
“men, work and welfare”. 


The Expanding Canadian Economy 

“Canadians in 1952,” said Dr. Firestone, 
“are among the most prosperous people in 
the world by any ‘standard of interna- 
tional measurement. Employment and 
real income are at peak levels. Both 
industrial and resources development are 
proceeding at such a rapid rate that in 
relation to national output they exceed that 
of the United States. In spite of 
exchange difficulties and an _ increasing 
array of import restrictions, our trade con- 
tinues to be very large, equivalent in 
absolute terms to about one-third that 
of the United States, a country whose 
national output is sixteen times that of 
Canada. Canadian consumer expenditures 
per capita are second only to those of the 
United States, the country with the highest 
living standard in the world. The 
world is demonstrating its confidence in 
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Canada’s future in many ways. Capital, 
largely for investment, is flowing into the 
country in substantial amounts. The Cana- 
dian dollar is today the hardest currency 
in the world.” 

Dr. Firestone reviewed Canada’s economic 
growth from 1900 to 1950, citing numerous 
examples of the half century’s expansion. 

Looking to the future, he said: “Broadly 
speaking and taking into account changing 
economic and political circumstances, the 
Canadian economy can be counted upon to 
proceed vigorously on its path of expansion 
for many years to come, mainly because 
of great continuing opportunities for 
resources and industrial development, the 
growth of the domestic market, and prob- 
ably an expansion of foreign markets if 
the international situation at least does 
not get worse than it is at present. That 
there will be many problems to face and 
varying rates of economic growth as well 
as interruptions in that growth there is 
little doubt. For, in a country like Canada, 
where economic development depends 
largely on individual initiative and private 
enterprise, the aggregate of such activity 


must of necessity vary from year to year. 
There is also the added fact that political 
and economic happenings abroad may 
ereatly affect our country. Canadian pros- 
perity depends a great deal on high levels 
of trade—much more, for example, than in 
the case of the United States, where foreign 
trade on a per capita basis is just a little 
over one-quarter of what it is for Canada. 
Also, capital inflow has been comparatively 
heavy in more recent years and cessation 
of this flow or a reversal might involve 
some adjustments.” 

Dr. Firestone concluded by discussing the 
policy implications for business, labour and 
government of the premise that the Cana- 
dian economy is likely to continue to 
expand at an uneven rate. Business, he 
said, would have to plan its expansion over 
a long-term period, and expect to balance 
losses at times when capacity is not fully 
utilized against profits made over lengthy 
periods of prosperity. This principle of 
balancing business profits against business 
losses now forms an integral part of 
Canadian income and corporation taxation, 
he pointed out. 


Here now in brief are a few indicators 
of economic growth between 1900 and 1950. 
The population rose by about 24 times. 
(In addition Confederation with Newfound- 
land in 1949 added another three per cent 
to the Canadian population.) The labour 
force tripled over this 50-year period. In 
volume terms, capital expenditures, both 
private and public, rose about eight times, 
exports and imports rose about six times. 
The gross national product rose by some- 
thing like five times in real terms. This 
rate of growth of the gross national product 
implies an average increase of real output 
per man year of one and one-half of one 
per cent ora little better. Roughly speaking, 
past experience suggests that the national 
output about doubled in volume terms the 
first 25 years of this century and again in 
the second 25 years... 

.. To employ one worker in 1950 
industry required an investment of about 
$5,500. This was the book value of plant 
and equipment. In terms of replacement 
costs, that is, the amount of new capital 
expenditures required to hire one worker, 
the figure would be higher, over $9,000. In 
1900 investment per worker was a modest 
$600 (book value). After allowing for 
increases in capital costs, investment per 
worker was rising at about 24 per cent per 
annum. This means that management had 
to supply its workers with more tools and 
more equipment if it was to remain in 
business and wanted to prosper... 


... The gross value of output per 
employee in manufacturing in 1950 was 
over $11,500, and was produced in an 
average work week of about 42 hours. 
This is a far cry from the approximately 
56 hours per week worked by the average 
manufacturing employee in 1900. Over this 
50-year period, hours per week declined by 
about 25 per cent, or about one-half of one 
per cent per year. At the same time output 
per man hour rose about 160 per cent, or 
at an annual average rate of 3-2 per cent. 
In this 50-year period, output per man 
year almost doubled, rising at an annual 
average rate of close to 2 per cent per 
annum... 

...As real output of manufacturing 
industries increased, employees were able to 
obtain considerably higher real incomes. 
In 1950 the average worker earned over 
$2,300, or about $45 for a 42-hour week. 
This was more than double the real income 
that his grandfather might have earned in 
1900. The worker in manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada seems to have improved 
his real earnings on an average of about 
two and one-quarter per cent per annum 
over the last fifty years. 


—Dr. O. J. Firestone, Economic 
Adviser, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, in address to McGill Indus- 
trial Relations Conference. 
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“As to markets, the implication is that 
business cannot count on increasing its sales 
as a matter of right. There is need to 
watch costs and prices, quality and service. 
When demand is strong and selling is easy, 
businessmen should always remember that 
there will be times when demand will be 
less brisk and a real selling job will be 
necessary. There is then a premium on 
both efficient production and competitive 
selling in the kind of growing economy that 
apparently is ahead for our generation. 

“Hor labour, the implication is that it 
has a great deal to gain as the country 
grows, in terms of higher real wages, 
standards of living and increased leisure... . 
Higher real incomes depend largely on 
increasing national and individual output. 
There is also the need for mobility and 
adaptability of labour in the light of 
changing business conditions involving at 
times a shift from one job to another in 
the same firm, or the movement from one 
industry to another, or from one locality 
to another. Dislocation in the labour 
market that may occur from time to time 
may be alleviated somewhat by the security 
measures now in operation, particularly 
unemployment insurance. But individual 
mitiative, whether on the part of business 
or of labour, will continue to find its special 
rewards as the Canadian economy grows.” 


As for the role of government, Dr. 
Firestone cited one of the basic premises of 
the federal Government’s domestic policies 
as being: “to create an economic climate 
in which individual initiative and private 
enterprise thrive, and to assist in building 
up a strong and resilient economy. The 
target, as stated by the Government, is first 
to build up the defence capacity of the 
country sufficiently to enable Canada to 
make a significant contribution to strength- 
ening the freedom-loving world against 
aggression. The second objective of the 
Government is to facilitate the use of 
resources not needed for defence in such 
a manner that they contribute as much as 
possible to the improvement of the material 
fabric of the country and the well-being of 
its citizens. Thirdly, as Mr. Abbott men- 
tioned only two weeks ago in his Budget 
Address, the Government has been aiming 
at greater stability of the Canadian 
economy. 


“Tn closing, prospects for continuation of 
Canada’s economic expansion are bright. 
It will mean new opportunities to improve 
the real standard of living and to enjoy 
to a greater extent the non-material side 
of life. But the rate of progress and its 
evenness or unevenness will depend to a 
significant extent on the wisdom and 
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resourcefulness of the Canadian people and 
their leaders, in business, labour and 
government.” 


Morale and Motivation 


Dr. Jacobson related his remarks on 
morale and motivation to the problems of 
industry in Canada’s expanding economy. 
Pointing out that this economy was 
becoming “more productive, more complex, 
and potentially more rewarding to its 
people,” Dr. Jacobson observed that “an 
examination of motivation and morale in a 
situation like this is a very congenial 
assignment. In talking about the deter- 
minants of morale and motivation, we can 
direct our attention, not to the least 
undesirable ways of handling difficult 
motivational situations, but rather to the 
methods for capitalizing on an already good 
and improving human relations environ- 
ment.” 

His paper was based on studies under- 
taken at the University of Michigan into 
a number of large organizations to try to 
find out systematically what the organiza- 
tional factors are that are related to 
differences in productivity, and individual 
worker satisfaction. 

“Since 1947,’ he said, “we have had 
research teams in a large insurance com- 
pany, a public utility, an automobile 
factory, a washing machine factory, a farm 
equipment factory, a railroad and a federal 
government agency, trying to develop some 
understanding of what makes for good and 
bad patterns of human relationships. In 
each case the study has been designed in 
the same way. Starting with our idea of 
a healthy organization, we have tried to 
find parts of the organization that were 
better than others in some respect—in the 
amount of product being turned out, or in 
the extent to which the workers believed 
in what the company was trying to do, or 
in the satisfaction that workers had with 
their relationships with their supervisors or 
in the amount of understanding the workers 
had of their role in the company. And, 
when we found differences in these 
symptoms of health, we tried to relate them 
to differences in organization practices.” 

One important pattern, he declared, was 
the way in which the “control function” 
was exercised in an organization. 

“In the insurance company,’ he said, 


“we found that many of the important 


decisions about the work process were being 
made pretty high up in the organization. 
There were about a half dozen levels 
between the girls who were processing the 
insurance policies and the department 
heads; and the bulk of the policies about 
work flow and discipline and hours and 


rest periods and all of the other control 
devices that governed the activity of the 
girls during the time they were in the shop 
were made at the level of department head 
or higher. We introduced an experimental 
program designed to change the level of 
control by putting some of the decision 
making about these matters in the hands 
of people farther down the hierarchy in 
one part of the company, and centralizing 
even more in other parts of the company. 
The two groups were the same in: most 
other respects. Analysis of this material is 
still under way but preliminary findings 
show that girls in the groups where the 
level of control was lowered were more 
likely to have feelings of responsibility to 
the organization. They showed more 
involvement in company operations and 
were more willing to concern themselves 
with ways of improving the company 
operation. 

“In the automobile company we found 
that some of the men felt very responsible 
for the well-being of the company and 
others were strongly concerned with the 
interests of the union while other workers 
didn’t seem to care much about either the 
company or the union. We looked into the 
relationships between workers and company 
foremen and union stewards for some 
explanation of these differences and found 
this: for both company and union, when 
the workers were brought into decision 
making about policy matters that had to do 
with the larger organization they were 
more likely to feel responsibility for it 
and interest in it and identify with the 
larger group’s interests. When they were 
excluded from such joint-decision making 
processes they were less likely to be 
identified with the larger group. 


“In general,” he said, “these findings and 
those of other investigators point to a 
common psychological phenomenon: greater 
involvement by people in the larger organ- 
ization’s goals and greater readiness to work 
toward those goals is found in situations 
where some control over goal setting is in 
the hands of the people who are going tu 
have to carry out the process. 


“The psychological assumption behind 
this kind of thinking is that people want 
to have control over their own activities 
and that when they do, they derive certain 
satisfactions from it. The sanctions for 
bad performance and the rewards for good 
performance come from within themselves 
in such a situation. Where control is 
retained in the hands of persons higher in 
the organization, it can not be assumed 
that the individual will feel personally 
responsible for the activity. Then it is 


necessary to rely on a system of external 
rewards or punishments to keep the opera- 
tion going. . . . Essentially the contrast 
is between a situation in which the indi- 
vidual has a relatively non-rewarding job 
to do, over which he has no control, and 
is kept in line by a system of penalties 
and rewards, and the opposite situation 
where the employee has some voice in 
setting up and running his own work oper- 
ation and acquires a feeling of responsi- 
bility for it. The issue is presented in 
black and white terms here for the purpose 
of argument. We all know that it is 
almost impossible to keep an individual 
from deriving some of this kind of satis- 
faction from his working situation, no 
matter how hard we try. Even in the 
most routine and controlled production line 
operation, almost every worker who has 
been on the job any length of time has 
worked out an individual way of handling 
his job that makes it mean something to 
him. The task is to find ways of giving 
maximum expression to this aspect of 
human motivation rather than doing all 
we can to stifle it.” 

Dr. Jacobson also stressed the importance 
of “role relationships” as one of the 
significant patterns related to productivity 
and worker satisfaction. Research of this 
kind established a picture of a plant in 
terms of the expectations that different 
groups have of themselves and of one 
another. 

A third important pattern had to do with 
the supervisory philosophy as represented 
in relationships between levels in the 
organization. “All of our studies point,” 
Dr. Jacobson said, “to the importance of 
the superior-subordinate relationship in 
influencing worker performance. In the 
railroad study, where section hands were 
the subjects, in the farm equipment factory 
study, and in the insurance company, the 
supervisors of high productivity units 
behaved differently from those in charge 
of units that were turning out less work. 
The high productivity supervisors had a 
clearer picture of how their job differed 
from that of the rank and file in having 
responsibility for planning, organizing and 
co-ordinating work effort. The high pro- 
ductivity supervisors were more likely to 
think that their major role responsibility 
was handling relationships among workers 
while those in low productivity sections 
were more likely to be concerned solely 
with getting the work out. 

“When worker expectations on these 
matters were examined, it was found that 
they were closer to what the high pro- 
ductivity supervisors saw their job to be 
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than to the role perceptions of the low 
producers. When supervision is 
characterized by over-emphasis on preduc- 
tion, close and detailed checking on work 
and a lack of concern with the relationships 
among employees, the employees are more 
likely to be low producers. When super- 
vision looks upon its job as understanding 
the employees and figuring out ways of 
setting up the job so that each individual 
worker will be able to get the most out 
of his work situations, employees will be 
more productive and will get greater satis- 
factions out of the work situation... . 

“The supervisor who gets high produc- 
tion,” Dr. Jacobson declared, “seems to be 
one who is interested in the employees and 
is able to communicate easily with them. 
He lets them know how they are doing, 
is easily approachable and tends to involve 
the men in decision making activity. He 
is interested in productivity, and lets the 
people in his group know about it, but he 
is more interested in his people as people 
and is more sensitive to human relations 
problems than supervisors in low produc- 
tivity units.” 


“The fourth kind of approach to under- 
standing motivation,” Dr. Jacobson said, 
‘Gs through an analysis of the communica- 
tion structure of an organization. The 
way an employee looks at his organization 
and his work situation depends on what 
he knows about it and what he understands 
about it. And the same thing is true of 
the supervisor or top executive... . 
Because this is the case, it is important 
to know what the pattern of communica- 
tions is for people in an organization. It 
is clear from a variety of studies that 
formal communications, and by that I mean 
company magazines and _ speeches and 
posters, do not constitute any large part 
of the communication that goes on in an 
organization and it has not been demon- 
strated that they constitute an important 
part. 

“What is important is what the super- 
visor does or does not say to people in 
his work group, what is said to him by 
his boss, what the employees say when 
they go out for a smoke or during business 
contacts or at lunch or over coffee or on 
the way to work in the morning in the 
car pool. It is in these communications 
that people’s judgments are formed and 
their attitudes shaped and their decisions 
influenced. 

“As a fifth approach to understanding 
motivation,’ Dr. Jacobson continued, “we 
can examine the effects of group member- 
ships on individual behaviour. In every 
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shop there are work groups, friendship 
groups, and other groupings of persons who 
associate because of common background or 
interests. A number of studies have 
demonstrated how these informal groups 
develop standards about work performance 
that influence their members. One group 
will look upon itself as being a_ high 
producing unit and another will not. 
When new members become part of the 
group, there are pressures on them to 
behave like the other group members. 
Union membership is a special example of 
this kind of influence. It is important to 
look upon these kinds of pressures on the 
worker as evidence of his need to have 
the approval of others whom he respects. 
As such it is a valuable clue to manage- 
ment as well as unions in their thinking 
about worker motivation. The average 
individual wants to be respected and 
approved by people he respects. To gain 
that respect and approval he does what 
the group seems to value. A _ supervisor 
who is capable of building a group out of 
the men who work with him has set in 
motion a process that potentially is very 
important in directing employee motivation. ~ 
Not all supervisors are prepared to take on 
this kind of assignment, but our findings 
suggest that those who have been able to 
build a work team have a more successful 
operation.” 


Dealing with the practical application of 
this research to particular establishments, 
Dr. Jacobson concluded his paper by 
speculating about the way in which a new 
plant in Canada’s expanding economy 
could make use of this approach. “The 
plant,” he said, “would be set up so that 
the formation of work teams at all levels 
would be encouraged. Supervisors would 
be encouraged to establish the kind of 
relationship with their people that would 
make them sensitive to the employee’s 
needs and motivations. Ample opportunity 
would be provided, in group discussions and 
in person to person conversations, for a 
working through of difficulties so that action 
could be taken to correct situations before 
they became problems. From time to time, 
measurements of inter-personal relationships 
would be made to discover weak spots and 
to check on the success or failure of steps 
taken to improve situations. And continu- 
ing effort would be made at all levels in 
the organization to be aware of employee 
needs in planning any change in work 
operations. If our analysis is correct, this 
should help toward building an organiza- 
tion that has a high level of effectiveness 
in meeting its production or service goals, 
is able to maintain itself as an organization 
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and to meet demands for change, and 
provides employees with a working situa- 
tion in which they can satisfy some of 
their own needs in the process of working 
toward the organization’s goals.” 


Trends in Labour-Management Relations 


Dr. Coleman began his paper with an 
assertion that, in spite of the publicity 
given to various important industrial dis- 
putes, there is an unmistakable trend at 
present towards more harmony in indus- 
trial relations. 

“Companies have come to realize that, 
for better (as I think it to be) or for 
worse, the appropriate question for our 
times is no longer ‘Unionism or no 
Unionism?’ It is ‘What kind of Unionism?’ 
Collective bargaining is a firmly rooted 
imstitution in our country.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Coleman said, a great 
deal of conflict continues and is likely to 
persist in the future. Some of this con- 
flict is disorderly, manifesting itself in 
“organizing strife where men still fight 
pitched battles simply to settle the issue 
of whether or not there shall be collective 
bargaining at all, in bitter negotiating 
sessions where each side sees itself in a 
no-holds-barred, all-or-nothing power 
struggle, and in turbulent contract admin- 
istration where the quickie strike and the 
slowdown are substitutes for the grievance 
machinery.” 

This type of conflict is “costly by any 
definition which we might adopt. But,” 
Dr. Coleman continued, “when we look at 
the more orderly forms of conflict, it seems 
to me that two conclusions can be drawn: 
(1) a certain amount of such conflict is 
inevitable, and (2) a certain amount of it 
is even desirable. .. . 

“This is true even of harmonious 
bargaining situations and merely serves to 
point up that the existence of strife in 
limited areas does not destroy the over- 
all impression of an efiective aceommoda- 
tion process. The Marxists have made 
popular the notion that such inevitable 
conflicts exist between capital and labour; 
perhaps it is our antipathy towards 
Marxism that sometimes leads us errone- 
ously to the opposite extreme of conclud- 
ing that all seeming conflicts wash out in 
the face of the mutual dependence of 
capital and labour. We do ourselves a 
disservice if we fail to recognize the 
existence of very real points of conflict.” 

Dr. Coleman pointed out, for example, 
that “it is in the nature of things that the 
dynamic union drives onwards, looking for 
the ‘more, more, and still more’ of which 
Samuel Gompers spoke so long ago.” 


Dr. Coleman cited two arguments in 
support of his position that much indus- 
trial conflict “may be desirable in an 
economy that intends to go on expanding. 

“The first,” he said, “is that effective 
competition between management and 
unions, particularly in large companies, may 
serve to set up a system of checks and 
balances which will prevent either side from 
assuming an all-powerful position at the 
expense of the other side and at the expense 
of the consumer. I am, in a limited way, 
a supporter of the theory which Professor 
Galbraith of Harvard University has so 
challengingly titled ‘the theory of counter- 
vailing powers’. That is, I believe that 
ours is going to continue to be a society 
of big units—big industrial firms, big farm 
lobbies, big governmental agencies, and so 
on. In such an environment, I would just 
as soon see balancing powers arrayed against 
one another; and organized labour and big 
industry seem like effective countervailing 
powers to me.” 

Secondly, Dr. Coleman pointed out that 
labour’s drive for higher wages acted as a 
strong spur to the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery and thus “of promoting 
those capital-intensive industries which give 
us our very high real income. And as 
long as our economy continues to be an 
expanding one, with ever-new jobs opening 
for those displaced by technological change, 
we ought to go on hoping that the unions 
will continue to ask for ‘more’. 

“The corollary to all that I have been 
saying thus far,” he continued, “is that 
we have tended, both in our thinking and 
in our public acts, to put too much 
emphasis on industrial peace as an end in 
itself. 

“The conflict of which I have just spoken,” 
Dr. Coleman said, “may be described as 
the process of dividing up a pie where 
there are no rigid rules as to how that 
pie ought to be cut.’ Dr. Coleman then 
went on to describe union and manage- 
ment co-operation as “the complementary 
process of baking larger pies. 


“Unionism in the New World,” Dr. 
Coleman said, “continues to surprise both 
the Europeans who tried to give it a model 
and those Americans and Canadians who 
confidently expected it to accept that 
model. Not so many years ago, the talk 
of our trade unionists did in fact bristle 
with the same phrases which have been 
watchwords for European unions. There 
were attempts to give our unions a class- 
conscious, radical philosophy based on a 
drive towards worker control of industry 
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and, yes, even ‘abolition of the wage 
system’. These attempts failed in the past; 
the present outlook is that they will con- 
tinue to fail. Unions here have insisted on 
developing their own philosophy and, over 
the years, they have tuned that philosophy 
to the changing environment in which they 
operated . .. the hard fact remains: our 
economic system has given us a _ long 
enough run of near full employment and 
job security that the sting has been taken 
out of radicalism.” 


Thus, Dr. Coleman suggested, “unionism 
is fundamentally conservative in the 
expanding economy, although it introduces 
substantial modifications into the way a 
businessman runs his plant. I have argued 
earlier that the union still finds its raison 
d’étre in its constant pressures on the 
employer for ‘more, more, and still more’ 
out of the present pie. What I wish to 
suggest now is that this may not be enough 
for the future and that the unions may well 
wish to move into areas where they are at 
once agents for getting more of the 
national product for their members and 
agents for increasing the amount of that 
product. This position seems defensible to 
me from the point of view of the union, 
the employer, the worker and the con- 
sumer. I advance two main reasons in 
support of it: (1) the worker wants to 
participate in increasing production under 
the proper environmental circumstances and 
(2) the worker is able to participate far 
beyond what we have imagined up to this 
time. 

“Until recently, these points have had 
to be taken pretty much on faith. You 
either thought that they might be so, or 
you didn’t, and that was all there was to 
it. But now we are learning that they are 
so, in certain sectors of the economy at 
least. In isolated instances in both our 
countries, management and labour are 
co-operating day in and day out to improve 
the productive efficiency of the firm. There 
is still a lot of competition between them 
on the division of the product but the 
dominant consideration on both sides is 
that of solving problems together. . . 

“No aspect of these relationships is 
more impressive to the outsider than the 
enthusiasm with which individual workers 
take hold of the situation and work to 
send both profits and wages up. If you 
have ever thought that the production 
worker had very little by way of bright 
ideas to contribute to the running of his 
department, there is a tremendously moving 
experience in store for you when you see 
genuine union-management co-operation in 
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action. I am realistic enough to know that 
the obstacles in the way of establishing 
such a relationship are so great that only 
a handful of companies will have direct 
experience in this area within the next 
decade or more. (The obstacles are such 
things as management’s fear that this 
constitutes an abdication of its functions, 
management’s desire to use co-operation to 
soften up the union, a willingness on the 
union’s part to be softened up and hence 
to cease being a true spokesman for the 
members, and the absence of a crisis so 
great that it forees management and union 
alike to get rid of their old stereotypes 
and act in a new fashion.) I do want to 
point out, however, that each side ought 
to be aware of how much is missed by a 
failure to work together here. The 
untapped resources among workers are rich 
ones, resources that can’t possibly be fully 
tapped under the traditional suggestion box 
type of arrangement . there are no 
foreseeable limits to my mind to the union’s 
capacity to help bake an ever larger pie. 
Whether or not the unions will play that 
role depends in large measure on the atti- 
tudes of management people in the years 
ahead of us. Much of the choice is theirs 
as to whether or not we tap those hidden 
resources.” 


Neutral Intervention in 
Industrial Disputes 


Dr. Myers described the various types 
of third-party intervention into labour- 
management disputes and described pro- 
cedures of conciliation and mediation and 
ad hoc arbitration of contract terms and 
grievance arbitration. 

“Since the outbreak of the Second World 
War,” he said, “this major question has 
been repeatedly asked: how to accomplish 
needed intervention in economic. disputes 
without interfering with collective bargain- 
ing to an extent that control is taken from 
management and unions?” 

Dr. Myers stressed the desirability of 
encouraging self-determination through free 
collective bargaining. “This,” he said, 
“necessarily leads to a corollary of a 
minimum of third-party intervention. To 
the degree that intervention is acceptable 
to the parties, facilities for mediation and 
arbitration should be made available by 
private or official provision. The per- 
sonnel must be of top quality to gain the 
co-operation of employers and_ labour 
representatives and political considerations 
need to be excluded in so far as that is 
possible. 


“Where voluntary methods fail to bring 
about a resolution of differences, govern- 
ment cannot ignore the possibility of actual 
injury to the national welfare or to the 
health and safety of members of the 
community. But, in establishing legislative 
or other official provisions for intervention, 
it is necessary to guard against discouraging 
continued efforts to bargain through the 
inevitability of public intervention and 
third-party decisions. Procedures ought not 
to be fixed regarding the steps to be 
employed or time limits. 


“A wiser policy would authorize a 
number of alternative methods available to 
the authorities such as publicity, com- 
pulsory continuation of essential services 
to certain consumers in the event of 
stoppages, fact-finding, and as a last step 
the actual seizure and operation with the 
government negotiating the settlement. 
Rather than any flat and absolute system 
of compulsory arbitration, a decision should 
be issued reluctantly as a final resort on 
an ad hoc basis, to be invoked only in the 
most extreme situation after all other 
avenues have become futile.” 


Men, Work and Welfare 
in an Expanding Economy 


As a background for discussing Canada’s 
expanding economy, Dr. James described 
two periods from history in which the 
economies of England in the first instance 
and the United States in the second had 
their greatest economic growth. 


“T think we can say,” he declared, “that 
England was in an active sense an 
expanding economy from the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1558 to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In the United States, 
the dramatic phase of the expansion lasted 
from the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861 to the stock market crisis of 1929. 
In Canada, the comparable phase of 
economic expansion can be said to have 
begun in 1939 and, since we are still in 
the first flush of intoxication, I am not 
even going to guess at its terminal date.” 

Dr. James pointed out that both England 
and the United States had lacked credit 
and technological facilities at various points 
during their expansion. Canada, on the 
other hand, had the benefit of the experi- 


ence of these two countries and was unlikely 
to be hampered unduly by credit or 
technological problems. 

The contemporary problem that was 
likely to be of greatest interest arose 
from the national concern over human 
welfare. In contrast to the other two 
expanding economies, Canada, at the outset 
of its period of growth, had recognized 
welfare as a basic goal of economic policy. 

“What incentive,’ he asked, “can we 
find to replace the need for money earnings 
on the part of the worker who, in the days 
before welfare policies were developed, 
depended upon his wages to save him from 
unemployment and privation? It is not 
without interest in this connection that 
Russia, in spite of its Communist philo- 
sophy, has found it necessary to resort to 
a task and bonus system of differential 
earnings, in order to maximize industrial 
and agricultural production. 

“To look at another facet of the 
problem, risk is an essential element in a 
healthy and balanced expansion, not only 
in the sense of potential financial loss, but 
in the sense that resources and manpower 
are wasted when bad judgment diverts 
them to the wrong use. In the past, the 
world has depended on the cupidity of 
individual capitalists to encourage them to 
assume long-range risks, in the hopes that 
the profits derived from their successes 
would more than compensate them for the 
losses on their mistakes. If the taxation 
necessary for national defence and human 
welfare deprives them of the windfall 
profits, while leaving them with the losses 
of their mistakes, will they continue to act 
as risk bearers? And, if they do not, and 
government is called upon to assume risks 
which, because of its immortality and 
powers of taxation, do not result in 
bankruptcy, how can we ensure maximum 
efficiency of effort and minimum wastage 
of resources? ... 

“All of these are problems of human 
judgment and human relations. The 
balance of men, work and welfare is one 
of the hardest tasks ever attempted by 
any country in history. Canada has done 
splendidly to date and, although none of 
these problems are easy to solve, it is 
apparent that they can be solved and, if 
we fail, the cause will be within ourselves 
and not determined by fate.” 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


A Montreal Community's Experience 


A sheltered workshop for persons of impaired employability has been 
operated by Montreal’s Jewish community since November, 1950. It has 
helped such persons become productive and partially self-supporting 


Of constant concern to workers in the 
guidance and ~ placement 
applicant for employment who, because 
of advanced age or physical or mental 
disabilities, is unable to meet even 
the minimum employment specifications. 
Others are unable to hold their jobs 
because they cannot maintain the produc- 
tion demands of modern industry or do 
not have the appropriate habits. What 
to do for such applicants, most of whom 
are anxious to work, presents a grave 
problem. It is in such cases that the 
sheltered workshop proves of inestimable 
value, both from the psychological and 
from the economic points of view. 


The experience of such workshops has 
demonstrated that many such persons have 
assumed, again or for the first time, a 
productive role either in the workshops or, 
graduating from them, in regular industry. 
To be engaged in constructive and needed 
work, to become partially, if not entirely, 
self-supporting, and to work in a group 
with others similarly situated can have 
untold value in raising morale and fortify- 
ing mental health. 

In face of an increasing number of 
marginal and “hard core” cases among 
Montreal’s immigrant and citizen popula- 
tion who seemed incapable either of 
entering or remaining in industry on a 
competitive basis, the Jewish community 
of that city had for some time been con- 
sidering the establishment of a sheltered 
workshop. After much preliminary discus- 
sion and planning, and ultimate agreement 
on its objectives, the sheltered workshop 
was opened in November, 1950, and has 
been operating since that time. Financed 
by the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
it is administered by the Jewish Vocational 
Service, under the direction of Alfred 
Feintuch. 


Basic Principles 


The Montreal workshop, Mr. Feintuch 
has explained, is geared to giving employ- 
ment to persons who, because of advanced 
age or physical or emotional disabilities, are 
unable to find or keep employment in 
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field is the, 


regular industry, but who could become 
partially, if not entirely, self-supporting 
under sheltered workshop conditions. 
Criteria for the selection of clients* were 
established in consultation with interested 
casework agencies. These, among others, 
required that clients must be on relief and 
be able and willing to work a full 30-35 
hour week. These criteria -were later 
amended to include clients whose physical 
condition did not allow them to work more 


than half-a-day, such as  post-tubercular 
and cardiac cases. 

A workshop supervisor with adminis- 
trative and business experience was 


appointed and, in addition, each counsellor 
on the Jewish Vocational Service staff was 
given the continuing responsibility for 
counselling and following up each of his 
referrals. 

Clients were selected by the two casework 
agencies and referred to the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service. Referrals were made with 
full reports of pertinent medical and case- 
work information. ‘Those clients consid- 
ered by the JVS counsellors as likely to 
benefit from the workshop were referred to 
the workshop supervisor for employment. 

From the inception of the sheltered 
workshop, the following basic principles 
were accepted :— 

1. Clients to be paid on a _ piecework 
basis and receive all the money they earn. 
With the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies assuming the full administrative 
cost of running the workshop, all moneys 
received from the production of goods to 
be turned back to the clients in the form 
of wages. The casework agencies to budget 
all earnings in the workshop according to 
current policy. Such budgets to include 
extra allowances for lunches and personal 
incidentals generally granted clients who 
are working. 

2. The workshop not to be used to give 
employment, even on a temporary basis, to 
persons who, while difficult to place, are 
considered to be still placeable in the 
current labour market. 


*Mr. Feintuch’s word for persons accepted 
for work in the workshop. 
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3. The workshop to limit itself to doing 
contract work for manufacturers and 
jobbers and not to attempt to manufacture 
for sale. In this way it could be limited 
to simple operations, requiring simple 
equipment, and would not involve the 
purchase of raw materials, maintenance of 
inventories, or the need for a sales force 
and sales outlets. 

4. Manufacturers and jobbers supplying 
work to the workshop to pay at least the 
same rates as regularly paid for the same 
operation in their plants, thus freeing the 
agency from any charge of setting sub- 
standard wage rates which might depress 
wage scales elsewhere, or of making it 
possible for a manufacturer to undersell his 
competitors by providing him with cheap 
labour. Wherever possible, a manufacturer 
or jobber should pay the sheltered work- 
shop an additional 15 per cent to cover his 
saving in overhead. 

5. Because of the terminal nature of the 
workshop, no limit to be set, for the time 
being, on the length of time clients might 
be employed. 


Work and Earnings 


A basic problem confronting the work- 
shop from the start was that of getting a 
sufficient number of orders to keep the 
workshop going on a full-time basis. An 
active solicitation campaign and educational 
program was conducted in the community. 
At times the workshop has had more orders 
than it could handle but at others, not 
enough work. As the workshop became 
better known, more orders of a kind which 
could be done by all clients were obtained. 
Because of the nature of the clients, 
productivity was often low and the absen- 
teeism rate high. In consequence, the 
workshop had to be exceedingly careful 
not to take on more work than could 
be handled adequately with its available 
manpower. 

Up to the time of Mr. Feintuch’s report, 
the following types of work had been 
performed at the workshop: assembling of 
electric cords; setting of rhinestones by 
hand and with the aid of a simple foot 
press supplied by the manufacturer; 
labelling and packaging of all kinds; 
covering of buttons; assembling of saws 
and screwdriver sets; and assembling of 
electric sewing machine foot switches. The 
experience of the workshop has shown that 
an almost unlimited number of simple 
operations in industry today can be 
performed in such a shop, and that even 


more complicated operations can often be 


broken down into component steps, each 
simple enough to be handled adequately 
by a physically- or mentally-handicapped 
person with practically no mechanical 
aptitude. 

As was to be expected, the rate of earn- 
ings varied with each applicant. Some were 
unable to earn a dollar a day, while others 
were able to earn $3 to $4 a day. The 
majority averaged between these limits. 

As the workshop is not set up as an 
occupational therapy centre, clients whose 
productivity remains low, with no sign of 
improving after an adequate trial period, 
are laid off to make room for others who 
can benefit more from the workshop. No 
fixed criteria have been established; each 
case is considered independently on its 
own merits. 


Evaluation of the Workshop 


“Although we are still in the early stages 
of our workshop,’ Mr. Feintuch reports, 
“we have gone far enough to be able to 
evaluate its accomplishments during its 
relatively brief existence.” The following 
points emerge :— 

1. The workshop has proved valuable in 
providing a work-test situation for screen- 
ing clients on relief who are unwilling to 
co-operate towards making themselves at 
least partially self-supporting. 

2. Many clients who were unable pre- 
viously to find or keep employment were 
stimulated to obtain employment, either by 
their own efforts or through the agency. 
For some, employment in the sheltered 
workshop helped them to face and accept 
the reality of their own limitations for 
modern industry. Others found their 
self-confidence bolstered and were helped 
in acquiring good work habits, which 
enabled them to find and keep a place for 
themselves in industry. 

3. A substantial number of clients has 
been able to make a reasonably good 
adjustment to the workshop on a terminal 
basis. To these people, the sheltered work- 
shop has proved of great value in improving 
their morale and self-respect by helping 
them to become productive and partially 
self-supporting once again. In addition, 
they enjoy being part of a group and 
working with other people of their own 
age or similarly handicapped. 

4. To those clients who were unable or 
unwilling to make even a minimal adjust- 
ment to the workshop, the sheltered work- 
shop has been of no value. The experience 
at the workshop, however, has given their 
counsellors and caseworkers valuable infor- 
mation concerning their work limitations 
and their real attitudes towards 
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work. . 


While some of them may be able to benefit 
soclMlly and psychologically from an occu- 
pational therapy shop doing non-industrial 
work, they can derive little benefit from a 
sheltered workshop geared to industrial 
production, even though at a considerably 
slower pace than required in industry. 

5. In terma of relief moneys saved as a 
result of the workshops, the two Jewish 
casework agencies in Montreal reported 


substantial savings in relief to the Jewish 
community. In fact, the savings in relief 
in a single month approximated the cost 
of running the workshop for a six-month 
period; this in addition to the actual earn- 
ings of the clients at the workshop. 

Despite the many problems which the 
sheltered workshop has presented, it is felt 
that it has been a most worthwhile and 
useful venture. It has given to its clients 
a feeling of security and usefulness. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


A community planning to establish a sheltered workshop must first ascertain the 


kind of workshop required. 


Different kinds of workshops serve different kinds 


of clients and, in fact, have different objectives for the clients they serve. 
Sheltered workshops are classified by Alfred Feintuch, Director, Jewish Vocational 
Service Sheltered Workshop, Montreal, under six general types, as follows:— 


Physical therapy workshops (Cindus- 
trial).-To prepare for entering or return- 
ing to yvegular industry clients whose 
physical condition or disabilities limit their 
productivity or work tolerance sufficiently 
to affect their employability. As they are 
based upon industrial paid work experi- 
ence, production sehedules must be 
maimbamed, 


Physical therapy workshops 
industrial).Similar to the foregoing. 
Their programs, however, are not based 
upon industrial paid work experience and 
therefore do not require the maintenance 
of regular production schedules. ‘The sale 
of goods produced is not basie to the 
program, and clients may retain their own 
products. 


(non- 


Occupational therapy workshops 
(avocmtional-reerention) lor persons who 
are so severely handicapped that they are 
nol expected to enter regular industry. 
Benefita derived are mainly psychological, 


Therapy workshops (social and moral 
rehabilitation) —Aimed at rehabilitating 
clients having a record of delinquency, 
drunkenness, or other signs of social or 
moral maladjustment. 


Vocational training workshops.—Aimed 
at giving the necessary vocational training 
for entering the labour market. Clients 
are expected to remain in the workshop 
only until they acquire the necessary skills 
and experience required for placement. 


Terminal employment workshops.—To 
give employment to persons who, because 
of advanced age or other physical or 
emotional disabilities, are not expected to 
be able to find or keep employment in 
regular industry but can become partially, 


if not entirely, self-supporting under 
sheltered workshop conditions. In most 
cases, programs are based on industrial 


paid work experience. 


Suggest Preference in Placing Textile Orders 


That preference in the award of textile 
contracts be given to plants whose weaving 
operations will not be in excess of two 
40-hour shifte weekly as a result, of the 
contract award has been recommended in 
a report to the United States Surplus 
Manpower Committee, 

The recommendation was made by a 
panel seb up to study the application to 
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the textile industry of a policy directive 
of the Office of Defenee Mobilization. 
The policy directive provides that nego- 
tiated contracts may, under certain con- 
ditions, be assigned in surplus labour 
areas even if lower prices are available 
elsewhere. 

Acceleration of procurement and delivery 
was also recommended by the panel. 


Over-Capacity and Falling Exports 
Blamed for World Textile Slump 


U.S. magazine says capacity of the textile industry has been expanded 
past point where it can be absorbed by both domestic, foreign markets 


Over-production, over-capacity and shrink- 
ing export markets are given as the causes 
of the difficulties at present beimg experi- 
enced by the textile industry, in an article 
published by Business Week in the April 26 
issue, entitled “Textile Troubles: Too 
Much Capacity”. 

The situation was further aggravated at 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict, when 
“over-optimistic producers in nearly every 
country stepped up _ production,” the 
magazine states. 

Capacity, the article asserts, has been 
expanded by the textile producing nations 
beyond the point where it can be absorbed 
by both domestic and foreign markets. 
Textile production has been steadily rising, 
while exports have as steadily declined. 
Production of cotton textiles has risen since 
the beginning of the present century by 
about 50 per cent, but the world exports 
of cottons have fallen by more than 40 
per cent. 

At the same time as_ non-industrial 
nations, once heavy importers of textiles, 
were industrializing and themselves going 
into the business of exporting, countries 
which formerly supplied them have been 


building up more capacity. Industrializa- 
tion does not move backwards, it is 
observed, therefore the loss of these 


markets is permanent, and the greater a 
country’s dependence on foreign trade, so 
the harder it is hit by the shrinkage. The 
prospect, as the author sees it, is that 
unless elaborate controls are set up, “price 
competition will break out sporadically, 
unemployment will be chronic, and import 
restrictions will be broadened”. 

The present situation in the major 
textile-producing countries is briefly sur- 
veyed in the article. 


Japan 


Japan, the world’s largest exporter of 
textiles, is suffering from a vast over- 
capacity. To regain its pre-war position, 
the industry has expanded at a rapid rate. 
At the end of the war, Japan had 1-2 
million spindles; it now has close to seven 
million. To keep its plants operating, half 
of the country’s textile production must be 
sold in foreign markets. Despite a 40 per 


cent cut in production from last year, stocks 
are piling up and prices are falling. A 
shrinking export market will force Japan 
to retire some of the excess capacity, the 
writer believes. 


Great Britain 


In Britain, the trouble is disappearing 
markets. The normal outlets—Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa—are loaded 
and import restrictions have been tightened. 
In addition, it is anticipated that some 
more of the export market will be lost 
to Japan. 

While over-capacity is also a problem, 
overstocking at the time of the. Korean 
invasion has also contributed to the slump. 

About one-half of Britain’s textile 
workers are unemployed and many others 
are on short-time. The slump, it is feared, 
has not yet reached bottom. Production 
is cut to about two-thirds of normal and 
a large part of this is going into stock. 

As an immediate expediency, the govern- 
ment has accelerated the placing of defence 
contracts for textiles, has stopped imports 
of unfinished cotton cloth from Japan, and 
has cut the purchase tax on textile goods 
by £17,000,000 yearly, thus reducing con- 
sumer prices. 


India 


India is experiencing a textile slump but 
on a much smaller scale. The industry is 
less dependent than either Great Britain’s 
or Japan’s on export sales. The home 
market potential is high. Production in 
1951 was about 13 yards per capita; 
minimum needs are estimated at about 
16 yards. 

Inventories are not badly out of line and 
measures have been taken to keep stocks 
from rising. 

Exports last year were close to 800 
million yards; this year they are figured 
at around 400 million yards. For a sound 
economy, Indian economists, it is noted, 
set the figure at 600 million yards. 


United States 


The textile business in the United States 
has been soft for so long, it is stated, that 
economists are asking themselves if the 
industry is going to be permanently 
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depressed. The present weakness in 
demand dates back for more than a year; 
recession has seldom lasted so long, and 
never before in a period of -prosperity. ~ 
The mills have built up an inventory 
two-and-one-half times normal size. Exces- 
sive buying after the Korean invasion 
resulted in heavy stockpiling, from the mills 
right down to the consumer. Production 
is now down 20 per cent from the highest 
peak reached at that time, and cutbacks 
and lay-offs are still being made. 
Purchases for defence purposes accounted 
for a considerable portion of last year’s 
consumption but they are likely to be 
lower this year. On the consumer side, 
however, mill activity is considered to be 
less than consumer sales would warrant, and 
inventories haye been reduced at all levels 


with the exception of the mills. Most 
of the goods bought by consumers in the 
buying rush are likely to need replacing 
soon and, with prices lower, the industry 
is viewing the apparel field with confidence. 
“Despite this bright outlook,” the article 
says, “over-capacity, the old bogey of the 
industry, is once again a major problem. 
Three-shift operations of all plants could 
flood the market at any foreseeable level 
of demand.” 


With the synthetic fibre industry, the 
situation is different. Synthetic fibre manu- 
facturers do not fear over-expansion and 
are certain that their market will continue 
to grow. They see a big market in blended 
fabrics. New plant planned for this and 
next year is almost double present capacity. 


—_——EE——EE 


N.Y. Anti-Discrimination Law Broadens 
Job Opportunities for Minority Groups 


Work of New York State Commission Against Discrimination is reviewed 
in 1951 report, which describes the administration of the state’s Law 
Against Discrimination and Commission’s regulatory, educational work 


According to the 1951 report of the New 
York Commission Against Discrimination, 
the New York anti-discrimination law has 


broadened employment opportunities for 
minority groups in a large number of 
industries. 


The Commission’s continuing educational 
program has laid emphasis on the need 
for adults and young people to train and 
apply for jobs for which they are adapted 
regardless of past patterns of job 
discrimination. 

The New York Law Against Discrimina- 
tion, passed in 1945, was the first state 
legislation designed to ensure fair employ- 
ment practices. The Law prohibits 
discrimination in employment on the basis 
of race, creed, colour or national origin. 
The Commission responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Law has two tasks: to 
investigate and to eliminate cases of 
discrimination in employment, and to carry 
on a program of education designed to 
broaden the economic areas in which job 
opportunities are available to minority 
groups and to encourage young people to 
train for jobs according to their aptitudes 
without fear of discrimination based on 
past patterns of employment. 
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The New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, composed of a 
chairman, three commissioners and three 
other executive officers, has offices in 
seven cities throughout the state. In 
accordance with the Law, the Commission 
submits to the Governor and the state 
Legislature an annual report of its activi- 
ties and recommendations. The Commis- 
sions’s report for the calendar year 1951, 
a comprehensive 107-page document, 
describes the administration of the Law 
and indicates that it is having an appre- 
ciable effect in publicizing and removing 
discriminatory attitudes. The report gives 
a summary of the regulatory work of the 
Commission, its educational program, and 
its rulings and _ interpretations under 
various sections of the Law. 

As defined by the Law Against Discrim- 
ination, an unlawful employment practice 
is composed of two elements: an overt act 
on the part of the respondent, such as a 
refusal to hire, and the alleged reason for 
such act, which must be related to the 
race, creed, colour or national origin of 
the complainant. The exception to this 


general rule is the case of a discriminatory 
pre-employment inquiry, which is specifi- 
eally prohibited by the Law. 

The report reviews first the work of the 
Commission in investigating and dealing 
with verified complaints. Any person 
claiming to be aggrieved by an alleged 
unlawful employment practice may file 
with the Commission a verified complaint, 
stating the name and address of the 
person, employer, union or employment 
agency alleged to have committed an 
unlawful discriminatory act and setting 
forth the particulars. The chairman of 
the Commission then designates one of the 
commissioners to make a prompt investi- 
gation. If the investigating commissioner 
finds that there is probable cause to 
substantiate the complaint, he endeavours 
to eliminate the unlawful practice by con- 
ference and conciliation. If these methods 
fail, a public hearing is held before three 
members of the Commission. If the 
respondent is found to have committed an 
unlawful discriminatory act, the Commis- 
sion then issues a cease and desist order. 
(Only one case was ordered for a formal 
hearing in 1951.) Approximately — six 
months after settlement, all cases are 
reviewed in order to assess the extent and 
effectiveness of compliance with concilia- 
tion agreements, and to determine whether 
further review is necessary. 

The records of the Commission show that 
the majority of complaints are based on 
alleged racial discrimination in hiring. Of 
the 243 complaints filed in 1951, 165 
alleged discrimination based on colour, 48 
on creed, 16 on national origin and 14 on 
other grounds. As the alleged discrim- 
inatory act, 131 cited a refusal to accept 
an application for employment; 50, dis- 
missal from employment; 17, discriminatory 
conditions of employment; 19, the with- 
holding of referrals by employment 
agencies; 11, discrimination by unions; and 
15, other discriminatory practices. 

In its investigation of verified complaints, 
the Commission follows the practice of 
making inquiry into the general employ- 
ment pattern of a company, as well as 
into the specific cause of complaint. Since 
July 1, 1945, probable cause was found to 
justify the specific charge of discrimination 
in only 28 per cent of the complaints 
closed, but a discriminatory policy or 
practice was revealed and adjusted in 61 
per cent of the companies involved. 

An investigation may be initiated by 
the Commission itself, where information 
concerning alleged discrimination has been 
brought to its attention without the 


formality of a verified complaint but from 
a responsible source or accompanied by 
a reasonable degree of factual support. In 
such a case the same procedure of investi- 
gation, conference and _ conciliation is 
followed as for verified complaints, but the 
Commission has no jurisdiction to enforce 
its recommendations. During 1951, 44 of 
these investigations were begun. 

Conference, conciliation and persuasion, 
if successful, result in a conciliation agree- 
ment. Conciliation agreements following 
both types of investigation generally con- 
tain four basic terms. The respondent is 
required to eliminate immediately all exist- 
ing violations of the Law disclosed by the 
investigation, to make a general commit- 
ment to obey the letter and spirit of the 
Law in the future, to display the Commis- 
sion’s poster in a conspicuous place where 
all employees and applicants for union 
membership may see it, and to agree to 
permit the Commission to make periodic 
reinspections of his employment. practices 
and to examine his records at the time of 
review. In addition, there are generally 
provisions designed to: (1) redress the com- 
plainant directly for the wrong he has 
suffered and protect him against future 
wrongful acts by the respondent; (2) edu- 
cate the respondent and his personnel to 
the problems of discrimination and the 
requirements of the Law; (8) elicit changed 
policy pronouncements from the respondent 
and introduce new procedures in his » 
personnel methods; and (4) require him to 
make surveys, keep records and submit 
reports to the Commission. 

The review investigations conducted by 
the Commission are a means of demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of the Law. In 85 
per cent of the 334 cases reviewed in 1951, 
a definite improvement in the employment 
pattern was evident in comparison with 
conditions existing at the time the 
original complaints were filed. There were 
substantial increases in the number of 
members of different racial, religious and 
nationality groups employed in all job 
categories, showing that members of certain 
groups were no longer being relegated to 
menial positions or segregated into narrow 
occupational areas. In the other 15 per 
cent of cases reviewed, further improve- 
ments were necessary before the company’s 
employment pattern could be considered 
satisfactory. The report cites a large 
number of examples of companies engaged 
in such industries as manufacturing, hotels 
and restaurants, finance, banking, insur- 
ance, real estate, chemicals, transportation, 
printing and retail stores, in which negroes 
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and other minority groups were employed 
for the first time, often in jobs of a 
skilled nature. 

A third activity of the Commission is 
its review of application forms. The Law 
Against Discrimination specifically prohibits 
pre-employment inquiries which directly or 
indirectly express any limitation or discrim- 
ination as to race, creed, colour or national 
origin, unless based on bona fide occupa- 
tional qualifications. The Commission has 
made numerous rulings as to what consti- 
tutes an unlawful inquiry and has invited 
employers and employment agencies to 
submit their application forms. A review 
of the respondent’s application form is also 
made a routine part of all investigations. 
Employers or employment agencies found 
to be using an unlawful inquiry are 
requested to file with the Commission a 
revised form. During 1951, 1,163 firms were 
checked; 629 of them did not use applica- 
tion forms and, of the other 534, 303 were 
found to be making at least one unlawful 
inquiry. 

Cases described in the report indicate 
that the provision relating to _ pre- 
employment inquiries has been interpreted 
strictly. Employers and employment 
agencies may not require an applicant for 
a job to give a photograph of himself 
because photographs could be used as a 
means of screening applicants on the basis 
of racial characteristics. They may not 
demand either a baptismal or birth certifi- 
cate as proof of age because one would 
indicate the applicant’s religious creed and 
the other his national origin. With regard 
to employers who wish to consider only 
applicants of one creed or race and agencies 
serving these employers, the Commission 
states that each individual case should be 
submitted for consideration to determine 
whether the limitation is based on a bona 
fide occupational qualification. The rulings 
of the Commission, while based on the 
facts in each case, form a general pattern 
which should guide other employers and 
agencies. They are, however, enforceable 
under the Law only when a verified com- 
plaint has been filed, and then only after 
every effort has been made through con- 
ciliation and discussion to arrive at a 
mutually satisfactory agreement. 

The educational program of the Com- 
mission is carried on at both community 
and state levels. Twelve local councils, 
composed of individuals serving without 
compensation and representing as far as 
possible a cross-section of the population, 
study discrimination, make recommenda- 
tions to the Commission, and foster co- 
operation and amity among the various 
groups in their communities. 
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These councils plan their own activities, 
with the assistance of Commission staff 
members. In 1951, several of them held a 
series of luncheon meetings attended by 
representatives of various groups, particu- 
larly of management and labour, at which 
council members gave information about 
the work of the Commission and the 
educational resources available, after which 
a general discussion took place on how the 


_ Law worked out in practice and what more 


could be done to build better relations in 
the community. In co-operation with 
other agencies concerned with improving 
human relations, several councils have 
undertaken research projects and programs 
designed to persuade employers to adopt 
fair employment pledges and to encourage 
young people of minority groups to 
surmount their sense of fear and frustra- 
tion and to train and apply for the work 
they desire. 

To carry out the policy of encouraging 
young people to train for jobs at the level 
of their ability, the Commission and the 
councils have made great efforts to publicize 
in the schools the anti-discrimination law 
and the work of the Commission. In 1951, 
a comprehensive program of vocational 
guidance, with special emphasis on the 
Commission and its policies, was developed 
in co-operation with the Placement 
Director of the New York City Board of 
Education. It was first tried in the junior 
high schools of East Harlem, an area where 
many negroes, Puerto Ricans and Italian- 
Americans live. A series of lessons was 
given, council and Commission members 
spoke, dramatic presentations of actual 
Commission cases and_ related local 
problems were staged at assembly periods 
and parents’ meetings, and _ discussion 
groups were held throughout the schools. 
Commission films, recordings, scripts, liter- 
ature, posters and displays were used. 

To interest mass audiences throughout 
the state in the elimination of discrim- 
ination, the Commission uses films, radio, 
television, newspapers, periodicals, posters 
and exhibits, and its own publications. 
During 1951, films sponsored by the Com- 
mission had 2,150 showings before audiences 
totalling approximately 225,000 persons. 
They were used by schools, colleges, 
churches, synagogues, employer groups, 
unions and other community groups as 
well as by commercial theatres. Approxi- 
mately 500 speaking engagements were 
filled by members of the Commission and 
its councils during the year and the two- 
fold approach of the educational program 
was illustrated by the types of organiza- 
tions addressed. On the one hand, talks 
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were given before employer groups in an 
effort to broaden employment opportunities 
and, on the other hand, before intergroup 
agencies, religious organizations, parent- 
teacher associations and adult education 
classes for new Americans to put emphasis 
on the importance of self-education for 
higher skills in line with the growing 
opportunities for trained people from every 
group in the population. During 1951 the 
Commission broadened its program by 
introducing informal field visits to 
employers in the Albany-Troy area. ~ 

In its report the Commission draws 
attention to its work in the field of mari- 
time employment in which two principal 
forms of discrimination have been found: 
segregation on the basis of colour among 
the unlicensed personnel and refusal to 
hire negroes as licensed personnel. <A 
significant achievement of the Commission 
in 1951 was its success in changing the 
discriminatory admission and referral prac- 
tices of the Seafarers International Union 
of North America, Atlantic and Gulf 
District, through the conciliation process, 
following the filing of complaints against 
the union by 20 negroes and two Puerto 
Ricans. The membership of the union is 
divided into three categories known as the 
Deck Department, the Engineroom Depart- 
ment and the Stewards Department. It 
was the policy and practice of the union, 
with very limited exceptions, not to admit 
any person whom it classified as coloured 
to any department except the Stewards 
Department. Within the Stewards Depart- 
ment a policy of segregation was followed. 
The hiring hall for the coloured members 
was on a separate floor, a separate job 
opportunity list and a separate registration 
list determining seniority rights were main- 
tained for coloured members, and the union 
classified the Stewards Departments of 
ships under its jurisdiction as white or as 
coloured and carried out its job referrals 
in accordance with such classification. 


Under the Commission’s direction, these 
discriminatory methods were eliminated by 
a series of transitional steps. First, the 
separate hiring halls were abandoned. The 
existing pattern of an “all coloured” or 
“all white” Stewards Department was first 
broken by having the galley unit of the 
department on a ship all white and the 
messmen’s unit all coloured, or vice versa. 
Finally, in July, 1951, the union signed a 
formal conciliation agreement in which it 
undertook to eliminate entirely the separate 
classifications based on colour. The terms 
of the agreement provided for the establish- 
ment of a rotary shipping system under 
which each member was to be referred for 
job openings within his own department 
from a single list on the basis of seniority. 

A typical case of discrimination against 
negroes trained as licensed personnel is 
described. The complainant, a negro with 
long experience at sea and qualified as 
chief mate, charged that he had been 
dismissed from his employment as second 
mate because of his colour. Since the ship’s 
master made various allegations as to his 
incompetence, a thorough investigation of 
the complainant’s abilities and performance 
was made. The result was a determination 
of probable cause to justify the complaint. 
A conciliation agreement was concluded 
providing for the payment of $4,000 in 
back pay to the complainant and the 
furnishing of a good recommendation as to 
his competence. The respondent also 
reaffirmed its intention to comply fully 
with the spirit and letter of the Law and 
to make its policy known in written 
instructions to all ships’ masters. 

The final section of the report for 1951 
records the passage of a Bill, recommended 
jointly by the Commission and the New 
York State Department of Education, 
extending the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to eliminate discrim- 
ination in the admission of students to 
business or trade schools. 


U.S. Senate Hearings on Proposed FEPC Law 


Experience in administering fair employ- 
ment practices legislation of employers and 
state government officials was described 
before the Humphrey sub-committee of the 
United States Senate, which, in addition 
to hearing recommendations on how to deal 
with communism in trade unions, is con- 
sidering two fair employment practices bills 
of the “compulsory” type with special 
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emphasis on the effect of employment 
discrimination on the utilization of man- 
power. 

Irvin J. Willis, Vice-President in charge 
of industrial relations at the International 
Harvester Company, told the sub-committee 
that his company has had a non-discrim- 
inatory policy in effect since 1919 which 
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is now embodied in an agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO). 

Mr. Willis stated that in one of . the 
eompany’s southern plants, prospective 
employees were told of the non-discrim- 
inatory policy and that they might be 
working next to Negro employees. Workers 
were given an opportunity at this time to 
decide whether this would be distasteful to 
them. All employees were taken together 
in orientation classes without segregation 
and job assignments were made on the 
same basis, reported Mr. Willis. He 
remarked that there had been a few inci- 
dents in this southern plant, mainly in 
eases where a Negro worker had been 
upgraded. He noted that these were not 
too serious in nature and had been met 
successfully “through the joint efforts of 
the company and the labour’ union 
involved”. 

Frank M. Folsom, President of the Radio 
Corporation of America, told the sub- 
committee that his employment and _ per- 
sonnel departments work closely with such 
groups as the Urban League, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, government employment 
services and other agencies known for 
their activities against discrimination in 
employment. 

As a result of the company’s non- 
discrimination policy, a substantial number 
of the employees come from minority 
groups, Mr. Folsom remarked. He added 
that the acceptance of minority groups by 
fellow employees is “at a very high level” 
and that the community reaction has been 
“understanding and sympathetic.” 

A request that state legislation on fair 
employment practices take precedence over 


federal laws was made before the sub- 
committee by Edward W. Edwards, Chair- 
man, and Henry Spitz, General Counsel, 
of the New York Commission Against 
Discrimination. They also’ asked that 
federal agencies dealing with this problem 
have jurisdiction. within the state only 
where the effect on commerce from discrim- 
ination would be .“substantial”. 

Compulsion in the administration of 
fair employment legislation was advocated 
by Edward S. McKenney, a ~ member 
of the Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination, who stated that in Massa- 
chusetts’ six years of experience with a 
compulsory FEPC, it had been necessary 
only once to go beyond conciliation or 
persuasion but that the existence of the 
enforcement power “has influenced the 
decision of many a respondent not to resist 
a justifiable finding of discrimination.” 

Will Maslow, former Director of Field 
Operations for the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee during the Second 
World War, urged the enactment of a 
compulsory law on the grounds that 
voluntary legislation had failed. He 
pointed out that in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
voluntary plan had been given a 13-month 
trial and had failed. A city ordinance, with 
enforcement powers, was subsequently 
enacted “and is now working well,’ Mr. 
Maslow stated. 

Union support for compulsory fair 
employment practices legislation was voiced 
by spokesmen for the CIO and the AFL 
who appeared before the Senate sub- 
committee. Boris Shiskin, AFL economist, 
said the AFL supports a compulsory FEPC 
since unions alone cannot wipe out dis- 
crimination in employment. 


Memorandum of Strike Settlement 
Held not to be Collective Agreement 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
dismissing a union application for consent 
to prosecute an employer for failure to be 
bound by a collective agreement and to 
submit to arbitration differences as to its 
interpretation, ruled on March 31 that a 
memorandum of strike settlement cannot 
properly be regarded as a_ collective 
agreement within the meaning of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. Two mem- 
bers of the Board dissented. 
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The union making the application was 
the United Steelworkers of America and its 
Local 4305; the employer was Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines Limited. 

The union was certified September 20, 
1950, as the bargaining agent for certain 
of MHollinger’s employees. The ensuing 
negotiations did not result in an agreement 
and, on January. 23, 1951, the union applied 
for conciliation services. Neither a con- 
ciliation officer nor the conciliation board 
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which made its report to the Minister of 
Labour on June 29 was able to effect an 
agreement between the parties. On July 9 
a strike was called. 

Negotiations continued under the auspices 
of the Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
province. On August 30, 1951, a memo- 
randum of settlement was signed. The 
parties conducted further negotiations in 
the four months following but failed to 
agree on a wage rate schedule based on 
job classifications which, under the terms 
of the memorandum, was to be settled by 
a wage committee and for which 13 cents 
per hour per employee were allotted. On 
January 16, 1952, the company announced 
the implementation of a new wage rate 
schedule. This the union considered a 
violation of the agreement of August 30, 
1951, and it demanded that the matter be 
submitted to arbitration. When the 
employer refused, the union filed applica- 
tion for consent to prosecute. 

The majority of the Labour Relations 
Board considered that the memorandum of 
strike settlement was not a collective agree- 
ment because it did not deal with all the 
matters at issue between the parties and 
because, on two questions which it did 
cover, incentive earnings and pensions, it 
merely adopted the general recommenda- 
tions of the conciliation board for a full 
discussion of the matters between the 
union and the company. In the view of 
the Labour Relations Board, the parties 
intended the memorandum to be only a 


basis for further negotiations, while a 
collective agreement “is intended to settle 
the terms and conditions of employment 
that are to obtain during its lifetime and 
to govern the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship between the parties to it.” 

The Board concluded its reasons with 
this statement :— 

We wish to record our considered 
opinion that memoranda of strike settle- 
ment should have binding effect and that 
provision for the final and binding settle- 
ment of disputes arising out of such 
memoranda should be made. We would 
add, however, that we are not convinced 
it would be wise to secure that result by 
the device of construing strike memo- 
randa generally to be collective agreements 
under the Labour Relations Act. 


The view of the two dissenting members 
was that, although a. memorandum of 
strike settlement is not always a collective 
agreement, this one did contain the essen- 
tial elements of a collective agreement 
and was a document under which the 
parties could have carried on a satisfactory 
day-to-day relationship while continuing 
their discussions as to any matters remain- 
ing in dispute. They were of the opinion 
that a collective agreement did not neces- 
sarily record a full and final settlement of 
all issues, as it was not unusual for the 
parties to declare in it their agreement in 
principle upon some term or condition of 
employment and to leave for further dis- 
cussion the actual substance of that term 
or condition. 


Praise for British labour attachés was 
expressed in a recent issue of The 
Economist (March 15) in an _ editorial 
commenting on the fear in Great Britain 
that their numbers may be reduced 
because of the current economy drive. 
“The only possible justification for cuts, 
if they must be made,” the editorial states, 


“Ss to save money; they must not be a 


prelude to abolishing this useful work.” 
An excerpt from the editorial follows:— 


At present 21 of them are serving 
abroad, and they are covering all but 18 
of the countries in which Great Britain 
is diplomatically represented. Their main 
duty, as Ministry of Labour men, is to 
publicize and spread British methods of 
maintaining peace in industry, as well as 
British trade union practices; but they 
serve other valuable purposes. For 
example, they move in a_ stratum of 
foreign society which is unknown to the 
average diplomat. They meet large 
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Labour Attachés Praised By British Publication 


numbers of people who are not officials, 
and who are not asked to official parties. 
If the right man is picked in London, he . 
is admitted to a fraternity that stretches 
across frontiers. His grasp of what. the 
common man thinks and does is often 
more extensive, and less likely to be 
founded upon hearsay, than that of 
colleagues with a purely diplomatic train- 
ing. His use as an information officer 
may be secondary to his role as a 
man, but it is equally valuable. 

Again, in countries with nascent but 
under-developed labour movements—for 
instance, the countries of the Middle East 
—the right man can help to shape trade 
union activity along lines that will render 
it resistant to Communism. 


contact 


Canada’s first labour attaché was 
appointed last January, when Pat Conroy 
was posted to the Canadian Embassy at 
Washington in that capacity. (L.G., Feb., 
p. 152.) 
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Healthful Working Conditions in Shops 
and Offices Discussed in ILO Report 


Report includes a draft code of hygiene for office work and analyses 
the main problems involved in creating healthful working environment 


A report entitled “Hygiene in Shops and 
Offices” published by the International 
Labour Office in 1951 is the result of a 
steadily growing interest in the problems 
of non-manual workers. Conditions affect- 
ing industrial workers have been the subject 
of much investigation and, since the first 
half of the nineteenth century, various laws, 
regulations, and safety and health codes 
have been issued for their protection. It 
is only within this century that the move- 
ment to protect shop and office workers 
from occupational strains has gained force. 
This development is likely to be intensified 
now that the numbers of non-manual 
workers are increasing faster than those of 
manual workers. 

Legislation now in force tends to be of 
a general nature. It is to a great extent 
embodied in public health statutes or in 
codes intended primarily for industrial 
workers. Frequently, it is negative in 
character, leaving all but the most flagrantly 
harmful conditions to be remedied by the 
employer at his discretion. Even the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference con- 
tain no explicit provisions dealing with 
general hygienic conditions in commercial 
establishments. One International Labour 
Office publication covering industrial work- 
places, the Model Code of Safety Regula- 
tions for Industrial Establishments (1949), 
contains requirements on such matters 
as lighting which apply to offices. The 
Standard Code of Industrial Hygiene, 
adopted by the ILO Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene and published 
in 1934, also prescribes standards affecting 
the health of all workers. 

National provisions for enforcing the 
legal standards are not so effective in the 
case of shops and offices as they are in 
the case of factories. However, the Labour 
Inspection Convention, 1947 (No. 81), 
applies to commercial workplaces as well 
as factories. 

The International Labour Organization 
has long been concerned with working con- 
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‘ment action and further 


ditions of white-collar workers and its early 
interest in the subject resulted in the 
establishing in 1928 and 1930 of two 
advisory committees to study the problems 
of professional workers and salaried 
employees, respectively. Their opinions and 
resolutions, which were transmitted to the 
Governments of the Member States of the 
ILO, had good results in several countries 
and the work of the earlier committees has 
been useful to the new committee set up 
by the Governing Body in 1947 to resume 
the work interrupted by the war. The new 
committee, the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and _ Professional 
Workers, was given greater authority than 
the previous ones by making it representa- 
tive of employers as well as employees and 
governments. The wider representation 
gained by this tripartite structure was 
further increased by ensuring that the 
membership covered countries in various 
parts of the world. The membership of 
the Committee now stands at 13 countries: 
Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, India, Italy, Peru, Poland, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Uruguay. 

At its first session in 1949, the Com- 
mittee’s agenda included a general exam- 
ination of the economic and _ social 
situation of non-manual workers and a 
discussion of weekly and daily rest periods 
in commerce and offices. Certain resolu- 
tions dealing with these subjects were 
passed with a view to stimulating govern- 
International 
Labour Office studies. 


In requesting the International Labour 
Office to study particular subjects for in- 
clusion on the agenda of future sessions, 
the Committee gave highest priority to the 
topic of hygienic working conditions in 
shops and offices. The topic was later 
placed by the Governing Body on_ the 
agenda for the second session of the Com-~ 
mittee in ‘(Geneva in 1952. The 60-page 
report, “Hygiene in Shops and Offices”, 
published in preparation for the session, 


includes a draft code of hygiene for office 


_work which was drawn up by the Office 


in an earlier study (1936) requested by the 
ILO Correspondence Committee on Indus- 
trial Hygiene. 

The report begins with an analysis of 
the main problems involved in producing 
not merely a healthy environment but 
also a pleasant atmosphere in which to 
work. These include problems in §archi- 
tectural design, in planning the interior 
layout, and in providing facilities for rest, 
relaxation and meals, as well as for health 
services, attention being given to special 
arrangements for women. Existing condi- 
tions and new developments are briefly 
dealt with. 

Congenial surroundings are considered 
particularly important in shops and offices, 
where strain is more often mental or 
nervous than purely physical. It is 
pointed out that laws can do little except 
set minimum health standards and that, 
to a great extent, improvements depend 
on voluntary action by employers and 
employees who desire a good working 
environment. 

The Committee recognized that it had 
to consider standards and methods of 
improvement for large and small estab- 
lishments, for East as well as West, for 
underdeveloped countries as well as highly 
industrial ones, and for widely different 
types of work. Because conditions in 
small establishments are more easily con- 
trolled by the individuals working there, 
the report emphasizes conditions in large 
and medium-sized establishments. The 
same principles apply, of course, to the 
smaller workplaces. 


In its general discussion of the main 
problems, the report states that a building 
must be planned for suitability of purpose 
as well as for structural soundness. Appear- 
ance must be secondary to functional lay- 
out. It must be remembered, however, 
that pleasant surroundings add to a staff’s 
efficiency. 


The importance of consultation by the 
owner and architect or engineer, having 
regard to the work which is to be done 
and the facilities which must be provided, 
is emphasized. It is suggested that discus- 
sions with the people who will work in a 
building generally help the planner to avoid 
pitfalls. It is desirable not to overlook the 
possibility of necessary future expansion or 
alteration. Careful attention should be 
paid to matters of detail as well as to 
major points of design and construction. 
Even a door opening the wrong way has 


been known to cause great inconvenience 
or annoyance. 


Careful consideration must be given to 
space requirements in order to allow free 
movement without disturbance to others. 
An average of 75 to 90 square feet per 
office employee is considered adequate 
(less is sufficient for shop employees). A 
few general principles for guidance in the 
allocation of the space are given: “... the 
space should be so allotted that the move- 
ment of the work of each section is con- 
tinuously forward; sections that comple- 
ment or work with each other should be 
allocated adjacent quarters; supervisory 
staff should be placed near the sections 
which they control; offices that are visited 
by the public should be near the entrance; 
operations involving noise should be 
carried out away from personnel who have 
to concentrate on mental work; areas 
where there are no windows should be 
reserved for use as passageways and for 
the storage of files, etc.” 

The idea of constructing buildings with- 
out external windows is discussed, but any 
advantages of windowless buildings are felt 
to be outweighed by the hazards they 
present in case of fire or explosion and 
by the feeling of depression and confine- 
ment which is likely to affect the well- 
being and work of those inside. 

Great importance is attached to lighting 
(particularly natural lighting), temperature, 
ventilation and colour as factors contribut- 
ing to the morale of workers. A properly- 
planned colour scheme helps to improve 
efficiency as well as health. Tables are 
given in the report suggesting minimum 
standards of lighting intensity and 
temperature. 

Since the factor which is most likely to 
cause irritation and discomfort is bad 
maintenance of the premises, the report 
advocates periodic redecoration and a 
permanent maintenance staff for cleaning 
and repair. 


Trends in furniture design show an 
increasing emphasis on the functional 
aspect. The most important single item 
of office furniture is the chair, which affects 
not only the ease and comfort with which 
work is accomplished, but also the amount 
of work done. It should be “adjustable, 
of appropriate dimensions and with a suit- 
able inclination towards the back”. There 
is a tendency to prefer foam rubber and 
plastic upholstery materials. 

In desks, the trend is towards simplicity 
with provision of an adequate working 
surface and storage space. The height of 
desks used for typing and other secretarial 
work should be adjustable. 

As regards shop fittings, new forms of 
shelves, drawers, boxes and ladders have 
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been developed. Improvements in counters 
and furniture have made them more pleas- 
ing to the eye and easier to clean. 

The report takes note of the fact that 
mechanization has made great strides in 
office work as well as in industry. Various 
types of electric machines address letters, 
take down dictation, operate punch-card 
files and perform complicated mathematical 
calculations. Because these methods tend 
to reduce initiative and creative effort, 
it is highly important from the standpoint 
of mental health that workers should not 
be required to work in a depressing or 
unhygienie environment. 

The report emphasizes the necessity of 
short breaks for rest and relaxation in the 
course of the morning and afternoon, and 
suggests that a means of obtaining light 
refreshments during the break should be 
provided. The provision of a well-managed 
canteen at or near the place of work, where 
the worker can obtain nourishing and low- 
priced meals, is reeommended. Lounges or 
rest rooms should be convenient to working 
quarters and should provide a change in 
atmosphere as well as a chance for 
relaxation. 

An interesting innovation in office routine 
in some Swedish firms is a period of 
physical exercises. The employees in one 
large firm perform calisthenics to music 
each day at 3 p.m. to offset the mental 
fatigue which otherwise sets in. In its 
training schools, this firm stresses the 
ability to relax. 

The report commends the practice in 
many offices and shops of holding medical 
examinations of workers upon employment. 
It is advisable for managements to provide 
medical care facilities wherever possible. 

The 1919 ILO Convention concerning 
maternity protection applies to women 
employed in shops as well as in industry. 
The revision of the Convention to cover 
all women, thus including those in offices, 
will be discussed at the 35th Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 
June, 1952. 

An allied problem is the care and super- 
vision of the children of working mothers. 
Some establishments provide nursing 
accommodation or créches, school dinners, 
and also facilities for the care of school- 
children after school and on holidays. 


Special reference is made to the living 
conditions of women employees and the 
report notes that im some countries hostels 
are maintained by the state for young 
women employees living away from home. 
It is important that recreational facilities 
should be available for those workers who 
are cut off from normal family or social life. 
Such activities might include clubs, sports, 
orchestras, dramatic societies and _ social 
events. 

Besides the review of desirable standards 
and of conditions in practice, the report 
contains a survey of legislative provisions 
in various countries. General provisions 
(not always applying directly to office and 
shop workers) and some specific provisions 
touch on such matters as ventilation, 
temperature, lighting, cleanliness, medical 
examinations, overcrowding, sanitation, 
seating and noise. For the most part, the 
legal requirements are for minimum 
standards which in themselves alone would 
not create the best possible working 
conditions. 

A few countries have detailed require- 
ments for medical supervision. Several 
make special provision for women, partic- 
ularly with regard to chairs or benches. 
Some set down specific figures for the 
height, cubic space and ventilation of work- 
places. A few, e.g., New South Wales and 
Queensland, prescribe minimum and 
maximum temperatures for sedentary work. 

The conclusions contained in the last 
chapter stress the importance of advance 
planning of buildings designed for use as 
shops or offices and the need for a com- 
prehensive legal code applying specifically 
to office and shop workers. A. system of 
inspection is recommended to ensure the 
observance of legal provisions. It is 
emphasized that law is not enough, that 
there must be individual action, either 
spontaneous or through collective agree- 
ments. Publicity and research are sug- 
gested as means of arousing action. The 
appointment of personnel and welfare 
officers is advocated. It is suggested that 
the Committee adopt a resolution recom- 
mending standards to be achieved and 
measures to be taken in their achievement. 
The report ends with a list of points for 
discussion by the Committee at its second 
session. 
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Registered Ratifications of ILO Conventions Total 1,262 


The total number of registered ratifica- 
tions of conventions of the International 


_Labour Organization had reached 1,262 by 


March 1 this year. In all, 100 conventions 
have been adopted: by the ILO up to the 
close of the 34th session, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1951. 


Bulgaria, with 62, has ratified the greatest 
number of these conventions, followed by 
France with 61 and the United Kingdom 
with 50. 

Since the ILO was organized in 1919, 
Canada has ratified 18 of its conventions. 
Most of those ratified have dealt with 


- marine labour. 


The conventions ratified by Canada are: 
Hours of Work, Minimum Age (Sea), 
Right of Association (Agriculture), Unem- 
ployment Indemnity (Shipwreck), Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Sea), Seamen’s Articles 
of Agreement, Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery, Marking of Weight (Packages 
Transported by Vessels), Protection against 
Accidents (Dockers), Minimum Age (Sea— 
revised), Statistics of Wages and Hours of 
Work, Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews), 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks, Medical 
Examination (Seafarers), Certification of 
Able Seamen, Final Articles Revision, 
Employment Service. 


Experts Examine Application of ILO Conventions 


An expert committee of the International 
Labour Organization has completed its 
annual scrutiny of the way in which the 
ILO’s member countries are living up to 
their obligation to give practical effect to 
those ILO Conventions they have ratified. 

In summing up its observations, the 
committee found a “large degree of full 
and effective application by the great 
majority of states of the Conventions to 
which they are parties and fulfilment of 
their obligations thereto.” 

The experts said, however, that they 
regretted it was necessary to call attention 
again, as they had previously, “to a number 
of cases of long-continued and_ serious 
disregard of the obligations” imposed by 
the Conventions and by the ILO’s con- 
stitution itself. 


Countries ratifying Conventions adopted 
by the ILO are required to submit an 
annual report on the manner in which 
national standards are brought into ‘and 
kept in line with the standards established 
in the Conventions. These reports 
examined by the committee of experts, 
which in turn submits a report to the 
ILO’s Governing Body and to the General 
Conference. 

The reports examined by the committee 
covered the period from July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1951. It noted that Governments 
were called upon to supply 907 annual 
reports on the 65 ILO Conventions then 
in force. It said that it was encouraged 
by the fact that 706 of these had been 
received. 


Management Spokesmen Praise, Endorse LMPCs 


The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Department of Labour 
has published the first of a series of 
folders comprising statements by manage- 
ment .spokesmen on their experience 
with Labour-Management Production 
Committees. 


The folders are titled “What Manage- 
ment Men Say About LMPCs”’ 

Contained in the first folder are state- 
ments endorsing LMPCs from a Windsor, 
Ont., pharmaceutical house, a Nova Scotia 
brick and tile manufacturer, a textile mill, 
a shipyard, a fertilizer factory and a 
biscuit maker. 


ee 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The Employee-Management Co-operation 
Committee (LMPC) at Marathon Paper 


Mills in Marathon, Ont., has been an 
important factor in maintaining employee 
interest in both production and _ safety 
problems, according to William Forester, 
Personnel Manager. Mr. Forester says 
that “management is well pleased with the 
function of the Employee-Management 
Co-operation Committee.” The committee 
was formed in 1948. 

Production workers are represented by 
Peninsula Lodge, Local 548 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC); and 
office workers by Local 219, International 
Office Employees’ Union (AFL-TLC). 
Officers of the unions have praised the 
Committee for the role it plays in keeping 
the employees informed on plant problems. 
President Walter Milne of the Office 
Employees’ Union commented that “the 
expressions of opinion are really good.” 

Among the recent. achievements of the 
Committee 
completely-equipped Hobby Shop for the 
benefit of the employees and townspeople 
at Marathon and the arranging of a trip 
to the parent company’s American plant 
for the winners of the best safety and 
production suggestions in 1951. These two 
employees will see at first hand the use 
made of kraft pulp manufactured at 


Marathon. 
* * * 


The first in the 1952 series of posters and 
pay envelope stuffers issued by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
will be released in June. These posters and 
stuffers are available free of charge to all 
committees listed by the Department of 
Labour. Samples of the current poster and 
stuffer are sent to every committee each 
month and quantity orders may then be 
placed. 


The new posters are attractively printed 
in colour and stress the importance of 
many of the problems daily faced by 
LMPCs, particularly in manufacturing 
industries. Subject matter of the 12 
posters in the series is as follows: good 
housekeeping, absenteeism, ideas, safety, fire 
prevention, co-operation and teamwork, 
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are the establishment of a 


conservation of tools and materials, quality 
control, and time wasting. As in past years, 
the familiar figure of Tommy Teamwork 
with his apt comment on each situation 


also appears. 
* * 


The LMPC of the Fort William Transit 
has been active in promoting safety and 
in helping management improve the service. 
The main committee has four sub-com- 
mittees on Safety, Transportation Services 
Improvements, Suggestions and Welfare, 
which report directly to it. 

The good safety record of the system 
has been in large part due to the work of 
the LMPC. In 1951, more than six 
million passengers were carried a total of 
1,116,325 miles with only one serious 
accident. Mr. A. V. Steele, manager of 
the system, noted that “the operators see 
a lot of things that other motorists do not 
notice. I’m very pleased with the results.” 

Another achievement of this LMPC was 
its work in helping to effect a smooth 
change-over to electric trolley buses. The 
project was studied for almost a year and 
several sound recommendations made to 
management. 

Participating union in this LMPC is 
Division 966, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 

* * * 

“We must appreciate and understand 
each other’s problems; you should recog- 
nize and worry with us in managerial 
matters and we, in turn, should heed the 
recommendations you make to us,” CNR 
President Donald Gordon told the 26th 
annual meeting of the CNR _ Union- 
Management Co-operative Movement, 
Motive Power and Car Equipment Section. 

The CNR has been. operating these 
system-wide co-operative committees for the 
past 26 years. During that time, 38,725 
suggestions have been received. Over 
33,000 (85%) of these have been accepted. 
In 1951, 1,334 suggestions were reviewed 
and 981 accepted. Suggestions dealt with a 
wide range of subjects including traffic, 
safety, building improvements, machinery, 
tools, ete. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
In addition to field repre- 


Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation 
votes, rejected one application for certifica- 
tion, and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for revocation of certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
eight applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed at its Depot Ticket 
Office, Vancouver (L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed at its Hotel Vancouver 
Ticket Office, Vancouver (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 589). 

3. Local Union 213, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, Vancouver, com- 
prising employees classified as electrician 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 589). 

4. Local Union No. 828, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company, Flin Flon, 
Man., employed in the Turbines, Air and 
Heating Department of the Mechanical 
Plant, Cuprus Mines, and North Star Shaft 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 589). 

5. Operating Engineers, Local No. 16, 
Amalgamated Building and Construction 
Workers of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Burrard Inlet Tunnel and 
Bridge Company, North Vancouver, com- 
prising employees classified as chief oper- 
ator, operator and assistant operator (L.G., 
May, 1952, p. 589). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

Following investigations of applications 
for certification affecting the following 
parties, the Board ordered representation 
votes of the employees concerned :— 

1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
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Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, 
respondent (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 
(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, respondent (L.G., April, 
1952, p. 4388). (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

3. Machinists, Fitters and Helpers, Local 
No. 3, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), respondent (L.G., March, 1952, 
p. 286). (Returning Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


4. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paper Hangers of America, Local 1163, 
applicant, and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B:C. Coast Steamship Service), 
respondent (L.G., April, 1952, p. 438). 
Returning Officer: D. §. Tysoe). 


5. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 230, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), respondent (L.G., 
April, 1952, p. 438). (Returning Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


‘Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C.. Coast 
Steamship Service), respondent -(L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 286). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the bargaining unit specified in the 
application. 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Withdrawn 


Forbes Rhude, applicant, The American 
Newspaper Guild, respondent, and The 
Canadian Press, respondent (L.G., May, 
1952, p. 589). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 

1, National Cathohe Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Ine, on behalf-of a 
unit of employees employed at Sorel, Que., 
by Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
(Investigating Officer; C, 1, Poirier), 

2, Oanadian rotherhood of Railway 
Wimployees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian National Railways, comprising extra 
wing limekeepera employed by the com- 
pany at various points in ita Atlantic 
Region (Investigating Offieer;: HH, R. 
Veltigvove), 

5. Canadian Aly Line Navigators Asso- 
Giation, on behalf of a unit of navigators 
employed by Canadian Pacifie Air Lines 
Limited on ite Pacific lines Unvestigating 
Officer; D, &, ‘T'yroe), 


4, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 38-168, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Davidson Marine Freight 
Limited, comprising longshoremen engaged 
in the loading and unloading of freight in 


the Port of Vancouver 
Officer: D, 8. Tysoe). 

5. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 802, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Frenchy’s Trans- 
port Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer; D, 8. Tysoe), 

6, International Brotherhood of Team- 
ters, ‘hauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of chauffeurs and helpers to chauffeurs 
employed by Senecal Transport Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: R. 
‘Trépanier). 

7, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of freight checkers 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
at Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. RR, Pettigrove). 

8, International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs) Limited, 
Calgary, Alta, (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie), 


(Investigating 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch, The branch 
alao acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board, 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Aetb came into force on 
Meptember 1, 1948, Lt revoked the Wartime 
aac Relations Regulations, P.C, 1008, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1007 
witil superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1044, Deelsiona, orders and certifications 
viven under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Helations Hoard ave continued in foree and 
effect by the Aet, 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, Le, navigatiom, ship- 
ping, interpvovingial vailwaya, canals, tele- 


yvaphe, interprovinelal and international 
sleamalip lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
aviv transportation, vadio broadcasting sta. 
(ions and works declared by Parliament to 
he fov the genenal advantage of Canada or 
two ov move of ita provinces, Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enaet similar legis 
lation for apploation to industries within 
provinoial jurisdietion and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
logialation, 

The Minister af Labour ia charged with 
the administration of the Act and in diveetly 
responsible for the appointment of con 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Thdustvlal Inquiry Commisdons concerning 
complainta that the Act has been violated 
ov that a party haw failed to bargain collee 
lively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute, 
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The Canada WGabour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreementsa—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement, 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Koard are available upon request to the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


roceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) COertifieation and other 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


— Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, ‘Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Wredericton, Halifax and St. 


John's, Newfoundland, The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest ‘Territories; two oflicers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provintes 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three oflicers resident in 
‘Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in. Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officera resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St, John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa, 


Proceedings 


ar; ~~ 


~ Vancouver, 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
| Before the Minister of Labour 


, Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with matters 
in dispute between the following parties:— 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(conductors, baggagemen, trainmen, yard- 
men, and switchtenders, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions; similar classifications of employees 
on the Eastern Region; and yardmasters 
on all lines) (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, affecting longshoremen employed in 
the Port of Montreal (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

3. Various aviation companies, including 
Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland, Limited, Pan-American Airways, 
Trans-World Airlines, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
International Association of Machinists, and 
Canadian Airline Despatchers Association, 
representing employees of the companies 
at Gander, Newfoundland (Conciliation 
Officers: H. R. Pettigrove, R. Trépanier). 


4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


5. British Columbia Packers, Limited, 
and United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (Conciliation 


Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

8. Various steamship companies on the 
West Coast, including Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), Union Steamships Limited, Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Canadian National Steamships, 
Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
Barge and Ferry Service), Canadian 
National Railways (Okanagan Lake Barge 
and Ferry Service), and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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9. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

10. Various steamship companies on the 
West Coast, including Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), Union Steamships Limited, Frank 
Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Canadian National Steamships, 
Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast 
and B.C. Lakes Barge and Ferry Service), 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


11. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and Cana- 
dian Merchant. Service Guild, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation Officers 


During April, Conciliation Officers 
reported settlements in the following 
disputes :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Account- 
ing Department, Vancouver) and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station _ 
Employees (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., March, 1952, p. 286). 


2. Canadian National Railways (New- 
foundland Steamship Service) and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) 
(L.G., April, 1952, p. 439). 


3. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 
and International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., May, 1952, p. 590). 


4. North American Trucking and Dis- 
tributing Company Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 590). 


5. Various aviation companies, including 
Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland, Limited, Pan-American Airways, 
Trans-World Airlines, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
International Asosciation of Machinists, 
and Canadian Airline Despatchers Associa- 
tion, representing employees of the 
companies at Gander, Newfoundland (see 
above). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During April, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. The Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
Association, representing elevator companies 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 590). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union 
Steamships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, Canadian 
National Steamships, and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(see above). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (see above). The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 

4. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and 
Ferry Services) and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of .Canada, Inc. (see 
above). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union 
Steamships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, Canadian 
National Steamships, and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (see above). 
The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month. 

6. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Services) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (see above). The Board had 
not been fully constituted at the end of 
the month. 

7. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
(see above). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 
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Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the M*£nister in 
February to deal with matters in dispute 
between five elevator companies in Van- 
couver, including the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Pacific Elevators Limited, Searle Grain 
Company Limited, United Grain Growers 
Limited, and Kerr Gifford and Company, 
Inc., and Local 333, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
(L.G., April, 1952, p. 489), was fully con- 
stituted during April with the appoint- 
ment of Sherwood Lett, Q.C., Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Lett was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. E. H. Ellis and James Bury, both 
of Vancouver, previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister in March 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Sham- 
rock Hlevator and Feed Mill, St. Boniface) 
and Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
May, 1952, p. 591), was fully constituted 
during April with the appointment of 
H. G. H. Smith, Q.C., Winnipeg, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Smith was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, C. D. Shepard, Q.C., 
and Leon Mitchell, both of Winnipeg, 
previously appointed on the nominations of 
the company and the union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


On April 28, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 
1952, p. 591). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


REPORT OF 
THE BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
AND INVESTIGATION 
to 

The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of a dispute between 
Vancouver Hotel Company, Employer 


and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Bargaining Agent for the 


Affected Employees. 


Sir: 

Pursuant to the authorizations and in- 
structions contained in the March 18, 1952 
letter of Mr. M. M. Maclean, your 
Director of Industrial Relations, Our Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, composed 
of Joseph A. Crumb, C. G. Robson and 
George Home, has heard the dispute 
between the Vancouver Hotel Company 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Bargaining Agent for the Company’s 
affected employees, and respectfully reports 
as follows:— 


Institution and Duration of Conciliation 
Our Board was convened on March 26, 
and held public sittings on April 2, 3, 4 
and 5 and met for final deliberative sittings 
on April 15, 17 and 21. (Because of the 
inability of the Parties to begin the Con- 
ciliation before April 2 it was necessary to 
request an extension of the time for 
rendering our Report to April 16. The 
Parties agreed in advance that, should an 
additional extension be necessary in order 
to accommodate the Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Board, no objection would be 
made. Such an extension to April 23 was 
requested by the Board on April 15. 


Representatives of the Parties 


The Hotel Vancouver Company Limited, 
jointly operated by the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and hereinafter called the 
Employer, was represented by M. H. Burns, 


On April 28, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received: the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). 

The Board was composed of Dr. 
Joseph A. Crumb, Vancouver, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, C. George 
Robson and George Home, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


Manager, Hotel Vancouver; W. M. Arm- 
strong, Assistant Vice-President Personnel, 
Canadian National Railways; S. M. Gossage, 
Assistant Manager Personnel, Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; and by R. 
Robinson, Assistant to the General 
Manager of Hotels, Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Bargaining Agent for the affected 
Employees, and hereinafter referred to ‘as 
the Brotherhood, was represented by J. A. 
Querido, its General Chairman; H. A. 
Allison, its General Representative; and by 
N. J. Lance and B. Moring, Local Chairman 
and Local Committeeman respectively. 

In addition to the above named Repre- 
sentatives of the Parties, our sittings were 
attended by Messrs. B. Litzbach, H. H. 
Johnson, Walter T. Patterson and George 
Towel of the Canadian National Railways; 
by Messrs. F. G. Firman and W. T. 
Jacobsen of the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
by Messrs. J. Forrest and George Bailey of 
the Hotel Vancouver; and by Mr. Wilfred 
Heffner, spectator. 

No witnesses were called and, except 
when successfully challenged, factual data 
given by the Representatives of the Parties 
were assumed to be authentic. 
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Exhibits and Supplementary Data 
Submitted to the Board 


i Collective Agreement between. Com- 
pany and Brotherhood. 

ii Arbitration Award of Mr. 
R. L. Kellock. 

ui Collective Agreement between British 
Columbia Hotels Association and the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Union Local No. 28. 

iv Principal Submission by Mr. Querido 
on behalf of the Brotherhood: 

v Principal Submission by Mr. Burns on 
behalf of the Hotel Company—also 
(v b) on Volume of Business and 
number of Employees. 

vi Employer’s rebuttal of Brotherhood’s 
Brief. 

vii Supplementary Brief and adjusted 
wage schedule proposed by the 
Employer. 


Justice 


Terms of Reference and Issues 


Our Board was not given specific terms 
of reference on matters in dispute between 
the Parties but ascertained at its first 
sitting that, on July 3, 1951, the Brother- 
hood notified the Management of the 
Hotel of a desire to revise the existing 
Collective Agreement with respect to:— 


1. The general level of wages—a 20 cents 
an hour across the Board increase was 
requested. 

. The, work week—a 40 hour, 5 day 

week, without reduction in take home 

pay, was requested. 

Wage adjustments for the printers and 

certain Employees of group 6. 

4. Wage adjustments within and between 
certain. occupational classifications. 
5. The status of front office clerks in 
the Collective Agreement. 
6. Rules governing the bulletining of 
lowest paid positions. 
7. Non-supervisory jobs not within the 
scope of the existing Agreement. 
Although in several important respects 
these issues are related, our Board decided 
to treat each on its separate merits not 
only for reasons of clarity but in order to 
give both parties the benefit of the Board’s 
opinions respecting each issue. Those 
which were resolved during the Concilia- 
tion and otherwise disposed of are recorded 
in Part I immediately below. Those which 
could not be resolved during the Con- 
ciliation and on which we have therefore 
made recommendations are then taken up 
in the following order. The issues which in- 
volve individual wage rate and classification 
rate adjustments (5 and 6) are treated on 

their merits in Part II. The issue of the 40 

hour, 5 day week, is dealt with in Part IIT. 

Part IV is devoted exclusively to the Bro- 
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therhood’s request for an across the Board 
cost-of-living increase of 20 cents per hour. 
The separate recommendations made in 
each of these latter three parts combine 
to produce a final wage structure which 
the majority of the Board recommends to 
both Parties as a fair and equitable solution 
of the unresolved issues between them. 
This is Part V of the Report. 
Parr I 
Issues Resolved and Otherwise Disposed of 
(Numbered 5, 6 and 7) 
Resolved During Conciliation 
Issue No. 5 referring specifically to the 
“elimination of restrictive rules governing 
Front Office Clerks’ and issue No. 6 
respecting “the bulletining of lowest rates 
positions within a group” were resolved by 
the Board and the Representatives of the 
Parties, during the Conciliation, and are 
noted here for purposes of record only. 
Signed on April 22, 1952. 
(Sgd.) JossepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. Grorcr Rosson, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Homey, 
Member. 
Beyond the Competence of the Board 
Issue No. 7, embodying the Brotherhood’s 
request that. certain positions, not hitherto 
included in the Agreement, be brought 
within its scope, raised the question of 
the competence of this Board to make 
recommendations on a matter held to be 
within the jurisdiction of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. In the absence of 
specific instructions and in the face of a 
decided difference of opinion both between 
members of our Board and Representatives 
of the Parties our Chairman sought clarifi- 
cation from your Director of Industrial 
Relations. The relevant interchange of 
telegrams was as follows:— 


Vancouver, B.C. 
April 3, 1952. 
M. M. Maclean 
Director of Labour Relations 
Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Issues placed before Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with dispute between Hotel Van- 
couver and its Employees include ques- 
tion of extension of scope of Collective 
Agreement to include positions which 
were specifically excluded from certifica- 
tion of union by Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) in 1945 account 
being judged supervisory or confidential. 
Question has been raised as to com- 
petence of Board to make recommenda- 
tion on this issue. Would appreciate 
your advice by return wire care of 


Manager Hotel Vancouver as to whether 
this issue is properly within terms of 
reference of Board. 


J. A. CRUMB 


Chairman 


Ottawa, Ont., April 4, 1952. 
Dr. J. A. Crumb 
Chairman Conciliation Board 
Care Mgr Vancouver Hotel Co. Ltd. 
Vancouver B.C. 

Reurtel 3rd matters of representation 
are within jurisdiction Canada Labour 
Relations Board and if Parties are not 
in agreement as to inclusion additional 
classifications in certified bargaining unit 
your Board might suggest or recom- 
mend Parties refer matter to Canada 
Labour Relations Board. Your Board 
has discretion to hear Parties on matter 
in effort to bring about mutual agree- 
ment ‘though recommendation for inclu- 
sion or exclusion could not be effective 
unless accepted by both Parties. Nothing 
in provisions of Act concerning repre- 
sentation which prevents a_ certified 
bargaining agent and an employer from 
voluntarily agreeing to enlarge unit 
providing representation rights of other 
bargaining agents are not infringed. 

M M Maclean 


Director of Industrial Relations. 


¢ 


Positions 
TERE AVI Os Sa ae ee eee 
Telephone Supervisor .................... 
Head Waitress (Cafeteria):............... 


Head Clerk (News Stand)................ 
IGA RV SILEERCELOOL i akentseretyctre cis ae bom.0 se8e 
AACE S SGP Scarce owe OR SO DM nO OCEEnE 
TRG ay (Ocha G ihe a Ger mee cook 8s CS BORTEaeG 
Assistant Laundry Superintendent........ 
1st Assistant Housekeeper 
Bell Captains 


gia s.a\Midua Sia leldliel @ wiolnue eis ve) ale6! 6 ee 0.4/8.0. Be oe 


Shu GhYai’ pc oGhie en ate ee ee 
HresneNiohte Cheleen tetternes +. ailari ands 0s 
Pea el AMenKCEDEl semirnc ta danicre «dale es 
Kitchen and Relief Food Checkers........ 
Timekeeper-Watchman ................... 
PL CCCT IAs HEL Got ie atria veciole fide» 8's ne divers 


The Representatives of the Brotherhood 
stated that the majority of the incumbents 
in the above positions had been members 
of the Brotherhood before its certification 
as Bargaining Agent and in spite of their 
exclusion from the Agreement had in many 
cases retained their membership. 

The Chairman respectfully submits this 
record without comment. 


This advice was placed before the 
Representatives of the Parties with the 
request that they express their wishes on 
the question of whether the positions in 
question be referred to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board or be heard by our Board. 
The Employer’s Representative was not 
prepared to accede to the Brotherhood’s 
request that the issue be argued before 
our Board; nor was the Brotherhood’s 
Representative prepared to refer it directly 
to Canada Labour Relations Board. By 
way of compromise our Chairman agreed 
to record, without prejudice, the position 
of the Brotherhood with respect to certain 
positions which it contends are of neither 
a supervisory nor of a confidential nature 
and which therefore could be brought 
within the bargaining unit. It is to be 
clearly understood that the Employer was 
not presumed to have surrendered 
privilege of replying to these contentions, 
much less to have accepted them, by 
exercising his right of non-participation in 
the discussion of them. The positions in 
question and synopses of the Brother- 
hood’s arguments respecting them are as 
follows :— 


his 


Synopses of Brotherhood’s Arguments 
Supervises one presser boy; position included 
in Chateau Laurier Agreement. 
A working foreman without 
functions. 
Not a confidential capacity; position super- 
vised by Caterer Manager. 
Not a confidential capacity. 
In fact a Captain Waiter; 
included in the Agreement. 
Not in a confidential capacity and not a boss. 
Other Captains covered by existing Agreement. 
Not in a confidential capacity and not a boss. 
Under supervision. 
Under Head Bellman, included in Chateau 
Laurier Agreement. 
Position should be eliminated from Agreement. 
In reality an assistant chef—not a supervisor. 
Under direction of chef. 
Under supervision of Assistant Housekeeper. 
No supervisory duties. 
Should be covered by Agreement. 
Not in supervisory capacity. 


supervising 


other Captains 


Signed on April 22, 1952. 


(Sgd.) Josereu A. Crump, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. Grorce Rosson, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 
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Part II 


Revision of Existing Wage Structure 
(Issues Numbered 3 and 4) 

The Brotherhood requested that the man- 
agement undertake wage rate adjustments 
for the printer and for certain unclassified 
occupations in group 6 of the Agreement as 
well as wage rate revisions within and 
between certain occupational classifications 
in order to effect a more equitable com- 
parative scale of rates. All suggested 
adjustments were to be upward and inde- 
pendent of the 20 cents requested to cover 
the increased cost of living and the addi- 
tions to hourly rates required to maintain 
44 hour take home pay for a 40 hour week. 


Arguments and Replies 

The Brotherhood contended that a good 
many of the rates had fallen behind the 
upward trend in competing outside employ- 
ments and that certain group classifications 
had in effect become discriminatory because 
of a long overdue job evaluation on the 
basis of present day standards. 

The Employers’ Representatives admitted 
that some of the wage rates were out of 
line but insisted that there were in fact 
two considerations involved in the Brother- 
hood’s request—a rise in scale as well as a 
scale adjustment. If, in the individual 
cases, the Brotherhood insists that only 
upward revisions be made this would 
involve an upward revision in scale and 
‘should be regarded as such when consider- 
ing the separate merits of the Brotherhood’s 
demand for a 20 cent across the board 
increase. Our Chairman took the position 
that these two separate issues could be 
treated on their separate merits even 
though only upward revisions were made in 
effecting the realignment. He suggested 


_that the Board could use such a realigned 


scale to good advantage in projecting the 
final effects of its recommendations on the 
other wage conditioning issues before our 
Board without prejudicing the interests of 
either Party. 


The Employers’ Proposal 

After our Chairman expressed the Board’s 
opinion that the responsibility for job 
evaluation lay with the management, the 
Employer’s Representatives made the 
following proposal :— 


They would provide our Board with an 
upward revision of those job rates which 
the Company felt were comparatively too 
low and comments upon those which it 
thought were comparatively too high in 
the form of a final and definite offer of 
settlement of all wage and hour requests 
made upon the Company by the Brother- 
hood. 


Our Board agreed to accept this proposal 
but without prejudice to its views and on 
the respective merits of the Brotherhood’s 
contention that additional across the board 
increases could be justified in terms of the 
rise in the cost of living. The Employer’s 
Representatives expressed their willingness 
to counsel with the Representatives of the 
Brotherhood both during and after prepara- 
tion of the revised schedule. 

The changes in existing occupation rates 
embodied in the Employer’s proposal are 
recorded below. It should be borne in mind 
that the Employer offered these concessions 
in full and final satisfaction of the Brother- 
hood’s request for an upward revision in 
scale as well as an adjustment in rates. 
They should be interpreted only in that 
light. 


HOTEL VANCOUVER 


Wage Increases Proposed By The Management 


Effective January 1, 1952 
(Compiled as of April 5, 1952) 


Occupational Classification 
Front Office 
Room (Clerks Wig eietce’. v:<siebppiete siete weyolde 
Niehp Room lerkg nen). s- 2h sisi 
Relet "Clerk: (amet skiees s+ sctaieecmees 


Junior Mail Clerkseer eters... soe eatene 
Circuit and Information Clerks.......... 
Stenographers sem tcm eis sls «occ ere clere 
Cashiers ..... SMEs oa cel coma 
ReliefCashier ae acon eee ao score 
Night Cashier crac repre st oc ssa 4 
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Present Proposed 
Money Money 
No. of Rate Rate 
Employees Per Month Per Month 
$ $ 

2 246.89 260.00 
1 216.89 230.00 
1 191.89 210.00 
1 165.76 170.00 
i 159.84 170.00 
4 159.84 175.00 
2 189.62 195.00 
4 183.52 200.00 
1 186.89 203.65 
1 184.62 200.00 


Present Proposed 
Money Money 
No. of Rate Rate 
Occupational Classification Employees Per Month Per Month 
Telephones 
FASSE RO UDEV ISO Loe sates tiaiziejeiaitle cats 6:06 « » 1 171.68 190.00 
Melephone, Operators Givi. 2 ees caes.s vice 3 165.76 175.00. 
DNR o nibs OMe iCOUSee arate leieicicraisierc cess sa's)s:0:0 2 159.84 175.00 
Welephone Operators 2222 .0c... 4c cess 12 159.84 175.00 
Housekeepers’ Dept—Night Cleaners 
Lead me Nie it, GICANICT scree siclciets« ce sce'ee el 181.89 190.00 
Nia CC LGAMETS gate qeecct slarerdsiaveielelicis ses. 7 172.04 180.00 
Tavern 
GIBAN Ora A tis sconisielere ie cine sn e's oateisrele's «6 3 174.89 180.00 
Chef's Cafeteria 
Thue OUNter: Gilli memes a sercz cos) eeeie ss 6 1 168.70 180.00 
DCM OUDLETe CIEL sc eteen wisiciss.e «aie/echie aia «Css 1 . 162.78 170.00 
eacun @OUTILCDE Gil lmtemerte oa.e = anes asolesse,- 1 162.78 170.00 
Stet hinl (eel @thd has o cdo oc SOn ROCCO Ot Oe none 6 150.94 158.00 
@atereria POLver Moeniser «6 oe os s'cieds «2101 1 156.89 160.00 
Food Cafeteria 
@Wareteriny GlCANCE: Malan. steie ces vlescid siecle il 174.89 180.00 
Housekeeper 
Asst: Housekeepers .....0..0-ccccccccees 2 152.60 158.52 
sshem amen WCOPEie ays cele arsatcldere ss s+ 510.0 i! 140.76 145.00 
ikLousekeeper's; Clerke sc. ct... .s<c0 eee 1 153.92 160.00 
SEAT SHLESS cies eikebetatenstelala siete’ ete staleleis ovclelee'e 9 153.92 158.00 
Upholsterer’s Seamstress ............-+.- 1 153.92 160.00 
ear lout Vials seticsirers secs foes a ees os 2 153.92 160.00 
I renchePOolisnetmecnaye sates ssc sa sce sess 1 206.89 215.00 
aM HOISheT eres ereetarPe ea Hatelerstereie Live !si0 sis s 1 231.89 240.00 
nano lsherers ur ttereto epee Glevercs «1+ ere'els aleve vis.0% 2 221.89 230.00 
Wpholstery Cleaner ig.. 0s. 62 a sea cs cece 1 174.89 180.00 
Gari Orsincts ete sienclareaca rere ele. ere tvicle,¢ sites ate 1 174.89 180.00 
Vand Ow lCANeWmeseite ed sacs see ete cele ai « 1 184.89 195.00 
BCTUDDCL EE Pee nC RRYE See cc oe ied + ceeiven > 1 .91hr .95hr 
HEL OUSGINIGIN ve ilals aise tiga eae Ghetele sep «ie cr oes ore 9 161.89 180.00 
Service 
Mob bya Cleanerseeme cc tae ein cuccs ses cee. 2 176.89 180.00 
Passenger Elevator Starter.............. 1 172.78 180.00 
Passenger Elevator Starter.............. 1 166.86 170.00 
Steward’s 
MRCE CLV INEM CICLO s ee evie cclaicasccsidsecse ae 1 186.89 195.00 
Rolerkel VOISU ven tes « taltels Gaile 5.020 disc cweee 1 173:16 180.00 
DS DOLOKECLICIE wate estas ticisisisisls cecien cle se aaiae 1 171.89 180.00 
EMEC HOME ISLRWAL Cece ceicie cg idiec st a'e.ccs sicislats 1 196.89 200.00 
: FAGSG a INTECHEM SOLCWATC. . ccs ccc ececeesce 1 162.78 170.00 
; MD IGIVARILCUS ta ataaies salary 6) de, ola,ss)as. sie'ee sles ane 22 153.92(F) 160.00 
+ LO TRIN VERGE) ARSC e Re dear Capen aReE eaaome 5 161.89(M) 165.00 
} LCA DS TLVers CLEBMELs oo cyeisie as vjs\e\a:a)arnjeieieie 1 174.89 185.00 
GGT! 2... 42 gon EOC aCe ene COEEar 3 174.89 180.00 
LBS I OPC PSSA ates ciao jana: has ote"s.pcoreie/srnaiete's 1 174.89 180.00 
PRIOR OTM re tersaialagers apc sis "s.che,0-</s.01s.0  s'e«,< sf 1 161.89 180.00 
Room Service Telephone Operators..... Gi 168.70 175.00 
EE CO MSNTOUR AE laterals sels s%e) S's s+, 0,c4e cies « 1 156.86 160.00 
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Occupational Classification 


naiier (VLD case tae a oer tees 
Banquet Stewardess ..............4.-- 
EPUNGeL Vanes toc teiciaa ete on anak eeet 


Chef's Department 


Asati Nigh ty. Chet, ax ure ne nate te ate ese 
Roast Cookin: 425 ea cnt ate eres 
Asst Leoast: COOK A es. See eee cote ra 
Hary? Cook nee. a tiie Sienerenies oer 
Ants Bry WOOK einen a taaee cee 
Vegetable, Cleaners’.’.. 2. 206.000.00- 008 
Revtchen ub orbersseee cats accent ie ns 
UXeeb, bade: COOKE: ancoei as ees tet ae 
Apet. tveliel- CoOks®).) 0 tin ss eee 
RastiviiC het iy: ate Waa aioe ee A 
iaieeastry: Cooki een cl ecient eee 
BnONE astry. COOK sateecemsc see hernia: 
Arse astry, Cook; so. ances sekmeaees 


Asst. Pastry Cook 


Ist Cold Meat Cook 
2nd Cold Meat Cook 
Asst. Cold Meat Cook 
Poissonier 
Banquet Chef 
Soup Cook 


Pot Washers 
Pot Washer 
Stillroom Girl 
Stillroom Girl 
Relief Butcher 


Catering 


IST WEST ticle ote iins-.  c eRe begets 


Laundry 


Head’ Washman ..08208.5.....%..2.00% 
pOpnibenss WECM emer go) ttc aePmeee cn ee 
levis ey ee ee a ie eels @ ES Se 
Washinene 5+: eee ee beGs 23.655 se 
Truck" Driver? eet ks 3 eee 
Truck Driver’s Helper ............... 
Extractor. Operatorse-s kee. sss sees 
Extractor Operators. sec 4 s+ s 
Dry Tumbler Operator.....5......---- 
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Soil Meat Chat Sob auisse ene 


prepiiaat Cooks... teat 5s danas ves 
pues WING -PIVLETie tees ies) - $1.2 EPS 
PAG Wie IVLCIIe: creek eee cl tein ae mete 
ISSIR ith. os otro oe eI 2 oh ae a 
LRieARSHC  DAKGIM thee iairies dan ena 
Dita set: bakers astern es niiniy cee 
Brae assh, , Baker ont ese... wcl. eas oes - 
SUCH OT ted; isis es eM PNP oh aoe eae ae 


No. of 
Employees 


ipen t he) 


Pear a ae a eS ee el el Se el ed 


KS oe eS eS OLN ee 


Present 
Money 
Rate 


Per Month 
150. 
153. 
PAN Be 
136. 


94 
92 
89 
89 


Proposed 
Money 
Rate 
Per Month 


BRS 
e2s8 


Occupational Classification 
Pimishin SeoOreladyy. cli ce Se. = 3's oa = 
IiMarkerstand= SOTLCTS ise fe stags bea aos 
Wash? Helpers ceneee cate. ac id sue 
Ay lated a Wel yoy sas tee peices, hc Os ai eel 
WrelrHelneracmerm teehee fc emes.. e's 
ELQIGLe LEON EIS eee ate AOEe eet Sale ee 
ETERUEKOM EDS nic. ene hao wits. a cree. 
Teese OPELALOTS s. ne eens oe ve ene ae Ae 
THBUMTOLKE ODELALONS MMR Nas fee othe sa se 
Engineers 

napineens, Clerkeenssact cemee vita. con ke 
Coal Passer 
ELEC REL V CU mR tna ar erie sore te oe a 
Ice Man 
Troublemen 
Carpenters 
iBigorrede sl OIGE Ta 8s she Sac eee tier oeee er 
JEyneah Git, of 2k All Patella «os SIR Rng eS 
Painters 
Painter’s Helpers 
Lampman 
Labourer 


The foregoing schedule provides increases 
for 293 of the Company’s 500 odd 
Employees at a total additional annual 
cost estimated by the Chairman to be 
$35,683 and equivalent in cost to an across 
the board percentage increase of 2:94 or of 
.a flat sum increase of $.:0283 per hour. 
The majority of our Board are of the 
opinion that these latter figures may prop- 
erly be regarded as a measure of the extent 
to which the Employer’s proposal meets 


_further changes. 


Present Proposed 
Money Money 
No. of Rate Rate 
Employees Per Month Per Month 
1 .95hr 1.06hr 
3 .89” 13057 
2 .89” 205 
6 89” 1.05” 
1 954 0b 
1 88” 1.057 
3 .88” 95” 
13 iss” 90” 
30 84” Baia 
1 181.89 200 .00 
Z 1.22hr 1.25hr 
1 211.89 235.00 
1 186.89 195.00 
6 201.89 225.00 
2 226 .89 255 .00 
1 176.89 180.00 
1 211.89 245.00 
3 206.89 225.00 
5 191.89 200 .00 
1 191.89 195.00 
1 1.00hr 1.06hr 
2 236 .89 250.00 


increase in wages and has been taken into 
account in our separate deliberations on 
that problem. 

While agreeing that the revisions would 
provide a more equitable comparative 
structure, the Brotherhood exercised its 
privilege to enter objections and to suggest 
The Management agreed 
that, in case its offer were accepted, it 
would consider further differential adjust- 
ments in the following occupational 


the Brotherhood’s request for a general classifications. 
EXCEPTIONS 
Occupations Brotherhood’s Objections 
Switchboard and elevator operators....... Differential too narrow. 


SEMESTER Got ear ak ot Wee Uae ai oe Ee 
Cold meat—Pastry chefs................:. 


Should have rate of position relieved. 
No differential should exist below going rate. 


ROACH UCLaM Sree a ecto ce aieiee tore are a ee No differential should exist below going rate. 


LenelmpOlIsher mn wmGe fi Kotte chic eck wos ee 
Seamstress-upholsterer 
Upholsterers 


It should be noted that in the event 
the adjustments of the above exceptions 
resulted in either an addition to or a 
subtraction from the $35,683 cost of the 
Employer’s proposal, proportionate changes 
would take place in the percentage and 
hourly equivalent of 2:94 per cent and 
$.0283 computed above. 


Should not be less than carpenter rate. 
Should be upgraded. 
Should be equal to carpenters. 


Recommendation of Board 
on Wage Structure Revision 

Our Board unanimously agrees that the 
existing wage structure should be revised in 
a manner to correct existing discriminatory 
differentials. Our Board unanimously agrees 
that the revisions proposed by the 
Employer’s Representatives, with such 
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additional revisions as may result from the 
exceptions entered by the Brotherhood, 
should be made. Our Board unanimously 
agrees that the proposed revision may be 
regarded not only as a revision in struc- 
ture but as effecting a general upward 
revision of scale. 

“Therefore, without prejudice to our 
respective members’ divided views on the 
adequacy of the Employer’s offer as a 
settlement of all wage issues between the 
Parties, we recommend that the more 
equitable structure envisioned therein be 
made a part of the final Agreement 
between the Parties. 

Signed on April 22, 1952. 

(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) C. Guorcr Rosson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


Part III 
Request for 40 hour 5 day Week 
(Issue Number 2) 


Most Employees of the Hotel Vancouver 
have worked a 44 hour 6 day week since 
early in 1947. The full 6 day arrangement 
resulted from reducing the hourly standard 
from 8 hours to 7 hours and 20 minutes 
when the 44 hour week was adopted. In 
some cases Employees have co-operated in 
working alternate 48-40 hour weeks in order 
to obtain the benefit of the half day of 
free time anticipated when the 44 hour 
week was inaugurated. 

The Brotherhood has requested that the 
standard work week be reduced to 40 hours 
and 5 days with no reduction in take home 
pay. This would call for a 10 per cent 
increase in hourly rates of pay and a 
minimal increase of 20 per cent in the 
payroll. The Employer has estimated that 
a minimum of 89 additional Employees 
would be required—almost 20 per cent— 
because the problem is not one of making 
up a half day. It is rather one of making 
up one whole day, i. reducing the work 
week from 6 days to 5 days. 


The Employees’ Case 

The principal arguments of the Brother- 
hood in support of the 40 hour 5 day week 
may be summarized as follows:— 

1. The 40 hour 5 day work week is in 
keeping with standard practice in other 
industries in British Columbia. Most 
clerical staffs enjoy a work week of 
less than 40 hours. Like concessions 
should be made to hotel Employees. 
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2. It is a mistake to regard the existing 
44 hour week as more favourable 
from a leisure time point of view 
than the pre-existing 48 hour week. 
The great majority of hotel Employees 
still have a 6 day week and a 9 hour 
work day spread, by virtue of a 7 hour 
and 20 minute work day and an hour 
and 40 minute lunch period. Only by 
the institution of a 5 day 8 hour week 
can this irritating and allegedly unfair 
situation be corrected. 

3. Hotel workers are now the only group 
among the Employees of the two 
great Canadian Railway Systems 
whose standard work week still 
exceeds 40 hours. Local CPR trans- 
port workers won this concession with 
no reduction in take home pay after 
failing, along with the hotel workers, 
to win it in the Kellock award. This 
continued discrimination against hotel 
workers mitigates against the com- 
munity of interest which all Employees 
have in the Company’s well-being and 
stirs up group antagonisms where a 
common solidarity should prevail. 

4, The Railroads should, in their own 
interest, maintain a higher standard 
of working conditions than those 
prevailing in the less pretentious 
establishments engaged in the same 
business. This makes possible a high 
level of competence among Employees 
and the prestige enjoyed by the Rail- 
way hotels is conditioned as much by 
their service personnel as by the 
austerity of their physical surround- 
ings. Failure to maintain any of 
these differentials would ultimately 
lead to a less well qualified personnel 
and a reduction in the prestige upon 
which much of the custom depends. 

5. It is not the fault of the Employees 
that the hotel does not pay a full 
return on the investment and they 
should not in effect be asked to 
subsidize its operation by working 
longer hours and receiving less pay 
than the employment would appear 
to demand. 


The Employer’s Reply — 

The Employer’s reply to the foregoing 
arguments and additional contentions rela- 
tive thereto may be summarized as 
follows :— 

1. The Hotel Company Employees now 
enjoy either equal or better working 
conditions than prevail elsewhere in 
the public service industry. 

2. The hotel must operate on a 6 day 
work week in order to meet the cost 


of the 44 hour week. It could have 
implemented a 54 day week, or even 
a 5 day one, if the Employees had 
been willing to forgo the increase 
in hourly rates through which, in 
effect, the Company pays for the 
increase in leisure time. 

3. The Railway Companies insist, in 
keeping with the Kellock Award, that 
hotel Employees are not railway 
Employees in an occupational sense 
and attach no merit to the Brother- 
hood’s contention that hotel Employees 
should adopt railway employment 
conditions. Other hotels, they insist, 
provide a proper precedent and com- 
parison. The Employees of the Hotel 
Vancouver’s principal local competi- 
tion have a 44 hour 6 day week. 
Some Eastern hotels have a 48 hour 
week. 


4. The Employer agrees that more 
favourable employment conditions now 
prevail in the Hotel Vancouver than 
elsewhere in the industry when pen- 
sions, low cost meals, and wages are 
taken into account, but does not agree 
that this provides an argument for 
making the differential wider. 


5. The cost of implementing this one 
part of the Brotherhood’s several 
requests is estimated at $195,000 per 
year, at current rates, assuming that 
the whole cost is borne by the 
Employer. It would add 89 employees 
to the Company’s payroll. This cost 
cannot be passed on to the consuming 
public in increased service charges nor 
can it be made to recover itself in 
increased service offered. From man- 
agement’s point of view, it serves only 
to further complicate the problem of 
operating a business which even 
before this added charge could not 
earn the interest cost on the original 
investment. 


Observations and Recommendations 
on the 44 hour 6 day Week 


With some minor exceptions all of the 
foregoing arguments and replies have sub- 
stance but they do not provide the Board 
with a clearly cut issue to be decided on 
its merits. On principle the argument for 
a shorter week should go unchallenged. 
Economic progress and the benefits of 
technological change could have no more 
appropriate measure than the leisure time 
they provided for all members of society. 
On principle alone the fact that a reduc- 
tion in hours may establish a precedent 
to be followed elsewhere would appear to 
bolster the Brotherhood’s case, rather than 


to weaken it. The most impressive part 
of this particular phase of the argument 
was the disclosure that the Employees 
gained more leisure time from the earlier 
institution of the 44 hour week. The 6 
day work week remained. 


Although we agree that a common 
Employer does not establish a case for 
common employment conditions, we doubt 
that the existence of a common Employer 
should be used as a defence against a 
shorter week for hotel Employees. The 
merit of this proposition, if any, is dis- 
played when it can be shown that different 
employments make necessary different time 
exactions upon both the Employee and the 
Employer. No evidence was brought in to 
suggest that it is more difficult to imple- 
ment a 40 hour 5 day week in a hotel 
than on a railroad. The Chairman suggests 
that the latter would pose the greater 
problem. 


The Brotherhood’s implied suggestion 
that a qualitative hour and wage differ- 
ential should be maintained for the service 
personnel of the Railway hotels in order 
to distinguish the individual employees 
from their less pretentious competitors 
constitutes an appeal to class distinction 
hardly in keeping with the professed 
missionary spirit of organized labour. 
Yet, if such class differentials do exist 
then the Employer is correct in his view 
that they should not be widened. 


The most consequential and compelling 
arguments and replies on this issue are 
those dealing with costs and their inci- 
dence. The Brotherhood has treated this 
phase of the problem in a very cavalier 
manner. It has rather piously suggested 
that it is the management’s problem and 
failing there should be regarded as a 
charge upon the public for properly main- 
taining a public monument—the hotel. It 
might be argued that a public monument 
should be a public charge but this is the 
first occasion which the Chairman has been 
told that, for this reason, it should provide 
more leisure time for its caretakers. The 
Representatives of the Company have quite 
properly pointed out that the outlay for 
additional Employees even at current rates 
—and the Brotherhood is at the same time 
asking for considerably more—could not be 
recovered in revenue because the outlay 
does not provide additional saleable out- 
put except perhaps for the Employee. 

Since: the Employees alone benefit from 
the shorter hours in additional leisure time 
it would seem that they should bear the 
burden of its cost at least to the extent 
of the time gained by the affected 
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Employees. Particularly is this true when 
the Employer cannot absorb the burden 
but must pass it on to an innocent and 
already much abused person—the Cana- 
dian taxpayer—in the form of increased 
levy to meet the unearned investment 
cost of the hotel. Here it may be observed 
that leisure time should bring its own 
reward. It can only bring remuneration 
when it makes possible a compensating out- 
put during the remaining working hours. 


Final Recommendations 
on & day 40 hour Week 

In view of the desirability of reducing 
where possible the hours of work and 
attaining more time in which to enjoy the 
fruits of one’s labour; further in view of 
the fact that the Employees in question 
are still on a six day week, We Recom- 
mend that a 5 day week, 8 hour day, be 
granted. We also recommend that, for 
purposes of meeting the cost of its institu- 
tion, no change be made in hourly wage 
rates; that affected weekly or monthly 
rated positions have their rates reduced 
by 9-1 per cent. 

Signed as of April 22, 1952. 

(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


Part IV 
The General Level of Wages 
The Brotherhood’s Request for a 20 Cent 
Increase 


(Issue Number ‘1) 


In addition to the over-all effect of an 
upward realignment of the existing wage 
structure the Brotherhood requests an 
across the board increase of 20 cents per 
hour. Before discussing this question on 
its separate merits it should be recalled 
that the general effect of the realignment 
proposed by the Employer will, if adopted, 
produce on the average a 2-94 per cent rise 
in the existing level; the Brotherhood’s 
request for an over-all increase of 20 cents 
would therefore already have been met to 
the extent of 2.83 cents. 


The Brotherhood’s Case 

The Brotherhood based its claim to a 
general increase in wages for the affected 
Employees on:— 

1. A 40 point rise in the cost-of-living 
index since March 1948. During that 
time only a 4 cent increase in wages 
was received. Employers generally 
have restored this loss in real wages 
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by annual revisions. During this 
period some jobs have been upgraded 
by as much as 50 cents per hour. 


2. The disparaging effect of the Kellock 
Award through which other Railway 
Company Employees received both a 
40 hour week without reduction in 
take home pay and 8 cents per hour 
more than was granted to hotel 
workers. This, it is contended, was_ 
grossly unfair and a justification for 
the hotel workers attempt to recover 
competitive ground lost to the Rail- 
way workers. 


3. The desirability of maintaining the 
prestige value of Railway hotel 
employment, along with the admitted 
prestige of the hotels themselves. The 
Brotherhood contends that patronage 
is dependent upon the qualitative 
differential which, before the Kellock 
Award, the Company itself had 
fostered. 


The Employer's Reply 

The Employer replied that :— 

1. Its Employees had, over the whole 
period of their employment, enjoyed 
increases in their standard of living; 
that the Union had chosen a_ base 
period for its comparison of wage and 
living cost changes designed to pro- 
duce the impression that they had 
not been fairly treated. The 17 cent 
award won in 1948 was an eleventh 
hour concession to the threat of a | 
strike and not granted as a cost-of- 
living concession. It was well above 
any possible conception of the effect 
of the rise in living costs during the 
antecedent period. 


2. There is no basic economic reason, for 
assuming that hotel and railway occu- 
pations should pay lke rates. The 
Kellock Award recognized the basic 
differences in these employments. 
Comparisons should therefore be made 
with hotel rates in general which show 
that Ilotel Vancouver Employees are 
already paid 20 per cent more than 
the average paid elsewhere in the 
industry. 


8. The Hotel Vancouver and Railway 
hotels in general are not in a financial 
position to add to an already com- 
paratively high wage structure, partic- 
ularly in view of the Brotherhood’s 
collateral requests for an upward 
structural realignment of rates and a 
reduction in hours without loss of take 
home pay. Both revenue room 
occupancy and revenue meals have 
declined since 1946 and the burden of 
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the Union’s requests could not be 
passed on to the Hotel’s patrons 
without further declines in revenue. 


Observations of the Board 
on Increase in Wages 


The Board has already commented 
unfavourably on the Brotherhood’s plea 
for special recognition of Railway Hotel 
Employees on prestige grounds. Here it 
may be added that, while the public may 
see fit to help maintain certain monuments 
to unprofitable investment and indeed may 
seek consolation in their ostentation and 
use for affairs of state, these are hardly 
tenable arguments for subsidizing the 
workers whose economic existence has 
already been challenged by the precarious 
nature of the enterprise. Such arguments 
might better be used to justify differ- 
entials in favour of the less ostentatious 
employment elsewhere. At best they would 
appear to be tenable only when they 
demonstrably pay off in greater revenue 
productivity. In its studied indifference to 
this problem and to the comparative 
advantages already enjoyed by its member- 
ship, the Brotherhood weakens its position 
with respect to the 20 cent increase 
requested. Even so, these differentials do 
exist and unchallenged comparisons, sub- 


“mitted by the Employer, reveal that on 


the average Hotel Vancouver wage rates 
exceed those of competing hotels by about 
20 per cent. Thus it would appear that 
any adjustment which might be made on 
this basis has already been effected. 

The Hotel Workers may have some basis 
for grievance in the 3 cent differential of 
the Kellock Award but hardly one which 
the Board could redress. When considered 
on its separate merits, the differential itself 
may as well be interpreted as too much 
for Railway Employees as too little for 
Hotel Employees. Still the Employer did 
not discriminate between these Employee 
groups on the basis of their separate tasks 
before the Award and probably would not 
profess to do so now if the Hotel Employees 
were attempting to forge ahead of the 
Railway Workers rather than to close the 
gap between them. 

Although the foregoing comments may 
have some bearing on our final recom- 
mendation on the across the board wage 
rate increases, any substantial award for 
that specific purpose would appear to be 
conditioned, for the most part, by a fair 


- estimate of the extent to which the 


Employees have failed to maintain their 
competitive status and to have kept 
abreast of the rising cost of living by 
reason of the significant revision in scale 
during the last few years. Beginning with 


1945, when a 6 cent per hour across the 
board increase was granted, the record of 
wage increases is as follows: 1946, 10 cents; 
1948, 17 cents; 1950, 4 cents; 1951, a 9-1 
per cent adjustment to hourly rated 
Employees to make up take home pay 
reductions arising out of the earlier intro- 
duction of the 44 hour week. These in- 
creases, in addition to certain cost-of- 
living adjustments made between 1939 and 
1945, raised the average hourly rate paid 
by the Employer from 37-12 cents in 1939 
to 96-16 cents in 1951 or by 159-1 per cent. 
Meanwhile the cost of living rose from 100 
to 181-4 or by 81-8 per cent. 


On the basis, of this twelve year 
comparison the Employer is able to 
demonstrate that the increases in the 


average wage paid exceeded the rise in 
the cost of living by more than 40 per 
cent. This is presumed to indicate that 
the Brotherhood’s request for a general 
increase has already been more than met 
and that he has gained rather than suffered 
a loss in his real earnings. On the basis of 
a four year comparison from March 1948 to 
March 1952, during which living costs rose 
40 points and during which, according to 
the Brotherhood, hourly rates rose by only 4 
cents, the Brotherhood may maintain that 
the Employees real earnings have declined 
by 20 per cent. 

These seemingly contradictory results 
can be reconciled though at first glance 
they provide a classic example of how 
equally well the same basic statistical data 
can serve both sides of an argument. 
Each Party chose the most appropriate 
period and most appropriate method for 
his own case. The Employer assumed, 
by implication, that the Employees should 
have made no gains in competitive status 
since 1939; also, by implication, that’ they 
should be satisfied. today with a wage 
structure equivalent in buying power to 
that of 1939. The comparison in terms 
of real wages exhibited by the Employer 
(No. 9 in his brief) was further tilted in 
his direction by using the increase indi- 
cated by the annual averages of the Cost- 
of-Living Index rather than the year end 
figures. The latter would have given the 
Employees the benefit of the six point 
difference between the 1951 average of 
184-5 and the January 1952 figure of 191-5. 
The Brotherhood took the year 1948, during 
which it achieved its highest competitive 
status, to justify its claim for a general 
increase. Moreover it further bolstered 
that status by the highly questionable 
assumption that the 1951 adjustment of 
9-1 per cent, negotiated for hourly workers 
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to make up take home pay reductions 
incident to the adoption of the 44 hour 
week, should be disregarded in determining 
the loss in status suffered since 1948. 

Apart from the questionable interpreta- 
tion of the data the Brotherhood has 
unquestionably suffered some loss in status 
since 1948, and surely the Employer does 
not realistically entertain the idea that the 
Employees should surrender that status by 
tolerating a wage scale which does not 
maintain it. The Brotherhood proceeds on 
the practical philosophy that each award 
in excess of living cost increases establishes 
a new bargaining base which should not 
be reduced by subsequent rises in living 
costs. Within reason we believe that they 
are justified in doing so, although it does 
not follow that requests for status gains— 
gains in excess of the rise in living costs 
—are justified. The Chairman believes that 
in this case they are not. 


We have, therefore, attempted to ascer- 
tain the amount and percentage measure 
of the Employees’ loss in real income since 
1948 and for this purpose we have taken 
the annual average hourly rate computed 
by the Employer as a proper measure of 
the effect of the antecedent wage adjust- 
ments. We ‘have taken the indexes of 
living costs from January 1948 to January 
1952 to calculate the loss in purchasing 
power which meanwhile has occurred. On 
this basis wages have, on the average, 
failed to keep pace with living costs by 
the amount of $-0811 or an upward revi- 
sion of existing rates by 8-43 per cent 
would be required to restore the 1948 
status. This, it will be noted, is based on 
the existing unrevised scale and may be 
said to be the full measure of any and 
all upward revisions of rates which can be 
substantiated on the disproportionate rise 


Determinants of Cost-of-Living Adjustment of $.0811 


Average 

Hourly 

Year Wage 

SS OR ane ates Gate ot Soe $ .8526 
Oy Theta at ss dra ccottutecusohate Coclorasr eats .9616 
HOS2Machual oe cet cece omar .9616 
TOD 2CACATUSLEC save ctatkeretetere eke stele 1.0427 


1952 adjustment required to restore 1948 status—$.0811. 


It should be repeated that the $.0811 
upward revision is the full measure of the 
living cost adjustment but it is not a final 
figure. It is inclusive of the $.0283 rise 
implicit in the Employer’s proposed wage 
structure which we have recommended as 
a base for computation and has not been 
interpreted with respect to its application 
on the differently rated monthly and 
hourly workers. 


Recommendations on General Wage Scale 
and Request for 20 cents Across the 
Board Increase 
For purpose of computing the final wage 
structure envisioned by this Report we 
recommend. that an upward revision of 
8-43 per cent be used in calculating that 
final structure. We have recommended the 
percentage adjustment in order to avoid a 
certain discrimination implicit in a flat sum 
award. It will be recalled that no small 
part of admitted existing discriminations 
have resulted from antecedent flat sum 
adjustments. 
Signed as of April 22, 1952. 
(Sgd.) JosrpH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorck Home, 
Member. 
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of money wages over living costs. The 
determinants in tabular form follow:— 
Index of 
Average Cost-of-Living Index of 
Hourly Index “Real” 
Wage January Base Wages 
100 100 100 
11327 116.5 96.7 
11320 122.3 92.9 
12223 122.3 100 
Part V 


Final Inclusive Recommendations and 
Definitive Award 


Net or Composite Effect of 
Recommendations 


Our Board is of the majority opinion 
that the separately conceived recommenda- 
tions contained in Part II, III and IV above 
combine to produce a fair settlement of 
the Brotherhood’s requests. Even between 
the Parties there was a unanimity of 
opinion on the desirability of a revision 
of the existing structure. This was, in so 
far as possible, accomplished by incor- 
porating into our separate recommendations 
of Part II recognition of the revision in 
structure proposed by the Employer. But 
we also noted that its adoption would 
involve an upward revision of $.0283 or 
2-94 per cent of the computed average wage 
paid by the Employer in 1951. In Part IIT 
we recommended, in effect, that the 
Employees affected by the institution of a 
40 hour week bear its burden, particularly 
in view of the fact that they would be its 
only beneficiaries, and recommended that 
9-1 per cent be used as the measure of its 
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cost and benefit in computing the final 
rate on weekly and monthly rated jobs. 
Relatively the same effect is produced on 
hourly rated workers by the one-eleventh 
reduction in hours worked. In Part IV it 
was determined that an $.0811 per hour or 
8-43 per cent would have to be added to 
the existing wage rates to re-establish the 
1948 competitive status of the affected 
Employees. The net or combined effect of 
these recommendations on the existing rate 
structure may be determined in several 
different ways but, in order that the 
Board’s intentions may not be miscon- 
strued, we direct that they be interpreted 
in the following manner. 


(1) Hourly Rated Employees 


Adjust the existing schedules of hourly 
rated positions by 

(a) incorporating within it the individual 
rates proposed in the Employer’s offer 
of settlement and reproduced in 
Part II of this Report. Having so 
revised this schedule to incorporate 
therein both the structural revision 
recommended in Part II and the 
partial general scale revision of 2-94 
per cent implicit therein, then; 
increase all rates displayed in such 
revised schedule by 5:31 per cent to 
complete the upward scale revision 
of 8.43 per cent recommended in 
Part LV. 


A schedule so derived constitutes the 
recommendation of this Board on the 
hourly rated positions. It combines the 
upgrading effect of the revision in rates 
with the additional upgrading required to 
re-establish the 1948 status in a manner 
to give effect to both. No additional 
hourly wage adjustment is required to 
implement the introduction of the 40 hour 
week. That is automatically taken care 
of in the reduction in hours. In a given 
case where the Employee was rated at $1 
per hour or its equivalent and no struc- 
tural revision had been recommended the 
resulting 40 hour rate would be $1.0535. 

Should it be determined that errors exist 
in the Board’s determinants and calcula- 
tions, then it is still the Board’s recom- 
mendation that these adjustments be made 
in the order and manner stated. 


(2) Monthly and Weekly Rated Employees 
Revise the existing schedule of monthly 
and weekly rated positions by 
(a) incorporating therein the individual 
adjustments proposed in the 
Employer’s offer of settlement. 
Having so revised this schedule to 


(b 
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incorporate therein both the struc- 
tural revision recommended in 
Part II and the 2-94 per cent general 
scale revision implicit therein; then, 


increase the rates displayed on such 
revised schedule by 5-51 per cent to 
complete the upward scale revision 
of 8:43 per cent recommended in 
Part IV; then, 


reduce the rates resulting from the 
calculations made in (a) and (b) by 
9-091 per cent to give effect to the 
40 hour week recommended in 
Part III. The last two steps can 
be accomplished by reducing the 
revised schedule of rates resulting 
from the incorporation of the 
Employer’s offer by 1:42 per cent. 


(b 
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A schedule of monthly and weekly rates 
so devised constitutes the recommendation 
of this Board on rate structure for the 
affected monthly and weekly rated positions. 

Should it be determined that errors exist 
in the Board’s determinants and calcula- 
tions, then it is: still the Board’s recom- 
mendation that these adjustments be made 
in the order and manner herein described. 


The Question of Overtime Pay 

This Board is of the opinion that over- 
time rates should not go into effect on 
the 40 hour week basis until three months 
after the effective date of this Award and 
so recommends. During this interim period, 
we recommend that both hourly and 
monthly rated Employees be paid at 
regular rates for the first four hours 
worked in the sixth day of their respective 
work weeks and at one and one-half times 
regular rates for sixth day work in excess 
of four hours. 

On the five regular eight hour work days 
we recommend that overtime rates be paid 
after eight hours as of the effective date 
of the Award. 


The Effective Date of ihe Award 

The nature of these recommendations is 
such as to make it both unnecessary, 
inexpedient, and, and, in most cases, 
uneconomic to date it back to January 1. 
The Employees could hardly hope to 
recover leisure time and if they were to 
do so it would be at their own expense 
and hence nullify on the whole the gains 
resulting from the cost-of-living adjustment. 
Moreover the Employer must be given 
time to compute the new wage schedule 
and to put them into effect. 

We therefore recommend that the new 
wage structure and 40 hour week go into 
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effect not later than the first of the month 
following the Parties’ acceptance of this 
Board’s recommendations. 
Signed as of April 22, 1952. 
(Sgd.) JosppH A. Crums, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorcr Homes, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 
of 
THE BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
AND INVESTIGATION 
To: 
The Hon. Mitton F. Grea, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
In the matter of the “Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act” 
and 
In the matter of a Dispute between 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Employer, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Bargaining Agent 
for the affected Employees. 
Sir: 
The main demands of the Union upon 
the Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
the Employer in this instance, were for:— 


1. A general wage increase of twenty 
cents per hour, and 

2. A work week of forty hours consist- 
ing of five consecutive days of eight 
hours each with no reduction in 
“take-home pay” for those on weekly 
or monthly rates, and a compensating 
twenty per cent increase in the rates 
of those employed on an hourly basis. 

In addition to the above the Union 
requested :— 

3. An adjustment in the wage rates of 
all classifications in Group 6 (of the 
collective agreement) and of the 
printer, 

4. Adjustment of inequalities in rates of 
pay within and between certain occu- 
pational classifications, 

5. The elimination of the restrictive 
rules governing front office clerks, 

6. Revision of rules to provide for the 
bulletining of the lowest rated posi- 
tion within a group, and 

7. The inclusion of certain positions 
within the scope of the agreement 
which are presently excluded. 

I am in agreement with the reeommenda- 
tions of my colleagues on the Board 
regarding items 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 above. I 
regret, however, that I am unable to agree 
with their recommendations relating to 
items 1 and 2. 
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Before dealing with the request of the 
Union for a forty hour work week and a 
general wage increase, it may be said that 
to some extent, the Union based its argu- 
ments in support of both of these demands 
upon the premise that the employees of 
railway hotels, because of their common 
employer, should be regarded as being on 
the same footing, as far as wages and 
working conditions are concerned, as the 
other employees of the railway companies 
who are employed in the operation of the 
railways themselves. They argued that 
railway hotel employees were for this 
reason to be considered as set apart from 
the employees of non-railway hotels. The 
answer of the employer’s representatives to 
this argument was that a common employer 
did not make a case for common working 
and wage conditions. They contended that 
it was necessary to adopt some standard 
to which to compare the wages and working 
conditions of the employees concerned, and 
that the appropriate standard for com- 
parison in this case was the hotel industry 
within the City of Vancouver. 

This question has been considered by 
successive conciliation and arbitration 
boards all of which have rejected the 
Union’s contention. On principle, I can- 
not accept the argument that a common 
employer should result in common employ- 
ment conditions. The adoption of such a 
principle would create chaos within and 
between occupational groups. I am of the 
opinion, therefore, that if the Board is to 
arrive at a realistic conclusion concerning 
the matters referred to it for its considera- 
tion, it must of necessity recognize that the 
proper standard to be applied in determin- 
ing the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages and working conditions prevailing in 
the Hotel Vancouver is to compare them 
to those prevailing in the hotel. industry 
within the City of Vancouver. 

The representatives of the employer con- 
ceded that the Georgia Hotel, which is a 
privately operated hotel situated in Van- 
couver, offers the fairest basis for com- 
parison with the Hotel Vancouver. The 
Georgia Hotel is the only other hotel in 
Vancouver which may be regarded as a° 
first-class hotel and the wages and working 
conditions there, are superior to those 
existing in any other hotel in the area, 
excepting the Hotel Vancouver itself. There 
is a collective agreement in force in the 
Georgia Hotel between the operating com- 
pany and the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union. 


General Wage Increase 


During the course of the hearing it 
became clear that as a result of successive 
across-the-board increases, the whole wage 
structure existing in the Hotel Vancouver 
had become out of alignment. The wages 
of some employment categories were too 
high and others too low in comparison with 
other hotels or similar occupations in other 
industries. In general, it might be said 
that the employer contended that the wages 
of gratuity employees and some others 
were too high and those of the remaining 
employees too low. At the request of the 
Board, the employer filed a revised wage 
structure which it stated was intended to 
correct these maladjustments. In those 
cases where it considered that wages were 
too low, the employer proposed to increase 
them to or above the level existing in the 
Hotel Georgia. Where there was no 
proper basis for comparison with the Hotel 
Georgia, the employer proposed to increase 
wages to or above the going rate for the 
trade or employment concerned in com- 
parable outside industry. Although it con- 
sidered that in many cases where no 
increases were provided for that a rate 
reduction was justified, the employer did 
not request the Board to make a down- 
ward revision. These rates remain the 
same under the revised wage structure. 


Tt did not appear that there was much 
divergence of opinion between the Union 
and the employer on the wage scale filed 
by the employer. The Union did contend 
however that some of the wage increases 
offered by the employer were too great or 
too small in comparison with certain other 
trades or employments. within the Hotel, 
and that adjustments should be made in 
respect to these. Jf there are inequalities 
as alleged by the Union, then I recommend 
that the Union and the employer confer 
for the purpose of agreeing upon wage rates 
which are appropriate for the categories in 
dispute. 

It is agreed by all Members of the Board 
that the revised wage scale offered by the 
employer places the wages of employees of 
the Hotel Vancouver, on the average, 
twenty per cent above employees of the 
Georgia Hotel. In addition, Hotel Van- 
couver employees receive pensions, travel- 
ling privileges on the railroads and the 
right to purchase meals and lodging in 
certain cases at normal costs. By what 
possible standard is there justification for 
a further differential? It is admitted that 
the average rates paid by the Hotel 
Vancouver are not only the ‘highest in 
Vancouver but the highest for any hotel 
in Canada. This is especially significant 


in light of the fact that, the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited is not earning the 
interest cost on the capital required to 
erect and furnish the hotel. The state- 
ments filed with the Board show that on 
the average over the last five years there 
has been an annual income deficiency of 
$177,398 and that in 1950 and 1951 the 
annual income deficiency was respectively 
$295,218 and $218,853. In view of these 
circumstances, I cannot agree that any 
further increase in wages is justified at the 
present time. 

My colleagues however appear to be of 
the opinion that compensation should be 
made for the loss in real wages which has 
occurred since the high point of 150-4 was 
reached in 1948. They base their recom- 
mendation upon the effect of the increased 
cost of living since 1948 upon money wages. 
They have recommended that all wages be 
increased by 8-43 per cent (less the pro 
rata effect of the wage revision, calculated 
by the Chairman to average 2-94 per cent) 
in order to restore real wages to the 1948 
levels. I cannot ayree that an increase in 
the cost of living justifies an increase in 
wages where those wages are already above 
the average existing in the industry. 
Particularly is this true where the employer, 
under existing circumstances, is receiving 
less than a fair return on the capital 
invested. It is admitted by all parties that 
until 1948 wage increases in this hotel were 
not related to the cost of living. In practi- 
cally all cases, they exceeded the rise in 
living costs with the result that real wages 
rose substantially between 1939 and 1948. 
This was a direct result of the fact that 
hotel workers until that time shared the 
results of the bargaining strength of the 
railway employees. They thus achieved 
wage increases out of line with the hotel 
industry of which they are a part. Jt is 
unrealistic to say that because under these 
circumstances real wages reached a maximum 
in the year 1948 they should be forever 
preserved. To do so is to ignore completely 
the competitive position of the Hotel 
Vancouver within the hotel industry. My 
own thoughts on this matter are much 
better expressed by the Hon, Mr. Justice 
Kellock in his Award dealing with railway 
hotel employees, dated December 18, 
1950 :— 

I do not think that the fact that the 
cost of living has advanced since 1948, 
affecting hotel employees in common with 
others is a ground upon which I can pro- 
ceed, in view of the evidence before me 
as to the rates which are actually in 
existence. 
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The railway has adduced evidence as to 
the level of wages paid non-railway hotel 
employees. This evidence shows in the 
first place that at December 1949, the 
average hourly earnings of employees in 
Canadian National hotels were 75-7 cents 
as compared with 58:7 cents in other 
hotels and restaurants not railway owned, 
a difference of some 30 per cent. Since 
that time, the railway hotel employees 
have received an increase of four cents 
per hour, bringing the average rate up to 
79-7 cents, while the rate for non-railway 


hotels and restaurants as at August 1; 


1950, was 61-0 cents per hour. 

The employees do not deny these 
figures, but they say that the comparison 
is not a proper one as it is with rates 
paid in various classes of hotels through- 
out the country, whereas the railway 
hotels are in a class by themselyes and 
in a position to secure much higher rates 
from the travelling public. Correspond- 
ingly, they call for a type of employee 
of greater ability and more responsi- 
bility than in the case of other hotels. 

The railway has, however, adduced 
evidence as to the actual rates paid in 
each of its hotels and the rates paid in 
other first-class hotels in the same or 
comparable communities. The com- 
parison generally indicates much higher 
wage rates in the railway operated hotels. 
...I1do not think that, the rates now 
paid in the various railway hotels being 
substantially higher than those ‘in other 
comparable hotels, a case for a further 
increase has been made out. Effect must 
be given to the undoubted fact that the 
employees in railway operated hotels 
could not do better nor perhaps as well 
if they sought employment in non-railway 
operated hotels. There is the added con- 
sideration that the employees of the 
railway operated hotel receive benefits in 
the form of pensions. Evidence as to 
what pensions, if any, are paid in non- 
railway hotels was not given. “ 

As in the case of the railway employees 
proper, no argument has been presented 
by the employees from the standpoint of 
the inadequacy of the rate paid to any 
particular classification of hotel employee. 
The case has been on the basis of the 
same increase for all. 

The result to which all of the above 
leads might be otherwise if the earnings 
of the hotels here in question justified an 
upward revision in wage scales, but that 
is not the case. 


Recommendation 


I therefore recommend no increase in 
wage rates at the present time over and 
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above the rates set out in the employer’s 
revised wage structure, with such varia- 
tions thereof as may be merited in those 
individual cases where objections were 
entered by the Union. 


Forty Hour Week 


It should be noted at the outset that the 
forty hour week is by no means general 
even in British Columbia in industries which 
serve the public. Retail grocery stores, 
including chain stores, laundries and dry 
cleaners, hospitals, Provincial government 
institutions, and hotels, are, with few excep- 
tions, on the forty four hour week. The 
very nature of the employment requires 
that this be so, because there are few 
opportunities to institute technological 
changes which would produce a reduction 
in hours. The evidence before the Board 
is that eighty-nine additional employees 
would be required to institute the forty 
hour week in the Hotel Vancouver. The 
employer estimated that the wages of these 
additional employees with subsistence would 
amount to the sum of $195,214.86. My 
colleagues have recommended that the forty 
hour week be instituted with a simultaneous 
reduction in pay of 9-1 per cent. If the 
majority of the Board were to recommend 
that the employees pay the full cost of 
instituting the forty hour week (ie. the 
sum of $195,214.86) there would be no 
valid ground for objecting to the reduction 
in hours. But reducing the wages by 9:1 
per cent does not in fact meet fully the 
costs of instituting the forty hour week. 
On the contrary, it would require a wage 
reduction of approximately 15-5 per cent 
to fully pay for it. I doubt very much 
whether the employees of the Hotel Van- 
couver would be prepared to accept even 
the wage reduction recommended by my 
colleagues in order to obtain the shorter 
work week, if no general wage increase had 
been recommended by the majority of the 
Board to compensate. them for the reduc- 
tion in pay. 


Recommendation 

Bearing these considerations in mind, I 
cannot agree with my colleagues’ recom- 
mendation for the institution of the forty 
hour week at this time and under the 
circumstances mentioned in the majority 
report. J, therefore, recommend that this 
request be not granted. 


Observations 

The new wage structure proposed by the 
employer compares favourably to wages 
paid to similar employment classifications 
within and without the hotel industry. 


They are generous by any proper standards. 
The general effect of the majority award 
is to imcrease these wages by an addi- 
tional sum of approximately $140,000 over 
and above the costs of implementing the 
new wage scale. As pointed out earlier, the 
Hotel Vancouver, already the leader within 
the industry, is now operating on an 
inadequate return on the capital invested. 
Under these circumstances, to add an addi- 
tional financial burden of the amount pro- 
posed is not warranted and could result in 
causing an operational loss. : 

It should not be forgotten that capital 
has as much right to a fair return on moneys 
invested as labour has to a far return for 
services rendered. If this fundamental is 
recognized by labour and capital alike there 
will be fewer disagreements. The develop- 
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at the Workmen’s Compensation Centre at 
Malton, Ontario, made him internationally 
known, as it grew under his guidance to the 
largest of its kind on the North American 
continent.” 

A National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled was 
appointed early this year, made up of 
representatives of all agencies concerned 
with the problem of rehabilitation. At its 
first meeting in Ottawa (L.G., April, 1952, 
p. 424), the Committee recommended the 
appointment of a National Co-ordinator, as 
a full-time federal civil servant. 

This Committee estimated that there are 
about 150,000 persons of working age in 
Canada, victims of accidents, congenital 
conditions, or disabling illness, including 
mental illness, in need of rehabilitation 
services. Many of these persons are 
receiving, or have received, rehabilitation 
services, but there are many thousands who 
are not getting adequate attention, and who 
must be supported by their families at 
home, or by the community in institutions. 

Experts agree that a large proportion of 
these persons could be helped to the point 
where they could be placed in jobs and 
become self-supporting. They say that, in 
the end, the problem is one of finding the 
right job for each disabled man or woman, 
after he or she has been given the neces- 
sary treatment and training. 

At the present time, the chances of 
disabled persons obtaining the help they 
need depends, to a large extent, on where 
they live and what their disabilities are. 


ment of this country is dependent upon 
capital as well as labour and unless there 
is an opportunity to receive a fair return, 
capital will not be attracted to invest new 
money in hotel construction. 


Effective Date 
I recommend that the revised wage 
structure take effect from January 1, 1952. 


Duration of Agreement 

I recommend that the new agreement be 
for a period of one year from the date of 
execution. 

Respectfully submitted this 25th day of 
April, A.D. 1952. 

(Sgd.) C. Grorcn Rosson, 
Member. 

Vancouver, B.C. 


There is a great deal of work now being 
done in the field of rehabilitation by 
federal and provincial government depart- 
ments, by hospitals and by voluntary 
agencies. For disabilities such as blindness, 
highly organized facilities are available all 
across the country, but for some disabilities, 
services are available only in certain areas _ 
or for certain groups. 

The National Committee has found that 
existing rehabilitation services are generally 
on a high level, but there are many gaps 
and considerable lack of co-ordination. 
Filling those gaps will be a tremendous 
task, too big to be undertaken by any one 
Government or by voluntary agencies alone. 
Only by the closest co-operation and co- 
ordination of the efforts of all agencies, 
government, municipal, and private, can 
ultimate success be obtained. It will be 
Mr. Campbell’s task to endeavour, by the 
means placed at his disposal by the federal 
Government, to bring about this co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination. 

In 1947, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario opened what was to 
become the largest convalescent and reha- 
bilitation centre of its type in North 
America. Mr. Campbell was appointed the 
first Superintendent of this humanitarian 
project. Prior to his appointment as 
Superintendent, Mr. Campbell was in 
charge of the administration and setting 
up of the convalescent centre. He con- 
tinued as Superintendent until 1951, when 
he was called upon to direct the Provincial 
Old Age Assistance program. 
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Wage Changesin Collective Agreements 
During First Four Months of 1952 


Wage increases of 10 cents an hour or more are provided for in three- 
quarters of the 173 collective agreements, covering 37,200 workers, 
signed and forwarded to the Department during first 4 months of 1952 


Examination of some 173 collective 
agreements signed and forwarded* to the 
Department of Labour during the first four 
months of 1952 indicates that almost 
three-quarters of these agreements provide 
for wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
or more. 

More than half the agreements provide 
for increases of 15 cents an hour or more. 

Of those agreements providing increases 
of less than 10 cents an hour, approxi- 
mately one-fifth again contain cost-of- 
living “escalator” clauses which had been 
in effect over the previous year. These 
clauses provide for wage changes in rela- 
tion to changes in the cost-of-living index. 

The clauses vary considerably in the type 
of formula they set forth for adjusting 
wage rates (L.G., Dec., 1951, p. 1633). 
Workers covered by them would in most 
cases have been eligible for wage increases 


*Other agreements signed during this 
period had not reached the Department by 
April 30 but those which were received 
applied to 37,200 workers. 


of from 14 to 19 cents an hour during the 
period between January, 1951, and January, 
1952, when the cost-of-living index rose by 
19 points; on the other hand, decreases of 
2 or 3 cents may have occurred as a result 
of declines in the index during the first 
four months of 1952. 


Wage Increases in Collective Agreements 
First Four Months of 1952 


Number of 


Number of | Workers 

Agreements’ Affected 
No change ....:. a 3,900 
O— 4.9 cents ... 12 1,425 
Docks Goris cae ee 19 6,100 
LOS 14 OR ws seas 37 7,500 
A LY a Re 58 8,425 
20-324 SON ener 30 7,625 
25S WO eiten 10 2,225 
173 37,200 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Sabbatical leave and cumulative sick pay 
are provided in the agreement between the 
School District of Winnipeg No. 1 and the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society. This is the 
first agreement covering teachers, in a 
province other than Quebec, which has 
come to the notice of the Department. 

Cumulative sick leave is also provided 
in an agreement for an oil refinery. Both 
agreements are summarized below. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 


‘Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


ment. A number of those 
received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


recently 


Logging 


Logging—Province of Newfoundland— 
Anglo - Newfoundland Development 
Company, Ltd., and Bowater’s New- 
‘foundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., 
and the Fishermen’s Protective Union, 
the Newfoundland Labourer’s Union, 
the Newfoundland Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Workers’ Central 
Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
10, 1951, to October 9, 1952, unless altered 
or amended by or: with the consent of the 
Woods Labour Board. 


Union security: any member of the above 
4 unions who has paid his membership fee 
and the current year’s dues may work any- 
where on either company’s operations without 
further charges. 

Hours: the normal working day or shift 
shall be 10 hours, except in cases of cooks 


- and cookees, employees paid a monthly wage, 


employees allowed straight time and men 
engaged on regular shift work. With the 
exception of cook house employees and stable 
men no person will be required to work on 
Sunday and on 3 specified holidays, one of 
which is a paid holiday; except in cases of 
emergency or special circumstances. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work on Sundays 
and on the 3 holidays to men employed on 
all work in connection with the loading of 
ships. 

Wage rates: cutting rough wood, per cord, 
with roads cut $4.83 to $6.90, where men 
eut their own roads $5.18 to $7.25. Woods 
operations, per 26-day month—saw filer $222; 
per 30-day month—cooks $255 to $267; 
cookee, bunkhouse man $231; per day— 
teamsters, single $8.65, double $9.01; general 
labour $8.50; per hour—carpenters 85 to 95 
cents, camp blacksmith 88 cents, boat 
builders 94 and 96 cents, temporary labour 
85 cents. Mechanical, per 26-day month 
bulldozer operators, grader operators, carry- 
all operators $246 to $270; shovel operators, 


choate loader operators $246 to $258; 
mechanics, acetylene and. electric welders 
$234 to $296; tractor operators, truck 
drivers (transportation) $234 to $258: 
mechanics’ helpers and learners $215 to 
$226; tractor brakemen $225; per day— 


Hayes truck drivers $11.05, watchmen $8.50; 
per hour—truck drivers (ordinary) 88 cents. 
Miscellaneous, per 30-day month—tower man 
$221 to $238, barn tenders $235; per hour 
—dynamite man 93 cents, painters 88 to 95 
eents, sled repairers 88 cents. Drive, sack 
and tow, per 30-day month—cooks on drive 
and boat cooks $255 to $267; per 26-day 
month—motorboat drivers $234; per hour— 
boat crews 90 and 92 cents, drivers 88 cents, 
deck hands 86 to 93 cents, sacking lake 85 
eents. Jack ladder loading, per hour—con- 
trol table, car men 92 cents, hooking on 
men, boom hands 88 cents. Saw mill oper- 
ators, per hour—sawyers 95 cents to $1.09, 
wire splicers 99 cents, edger men 95 to 97 
cents; canters, planer operators 85 to 95 
cents; trimmers, jack-up men 85 cents, tail 
sawyers 88 to 90 cents. Winter hauling 
rates, minimum earnings per day—$9.39 to 
$10.23. Board at the rate of $27.90 per 
month to be deducted from men’s earnings: 
horse feed free. (The above wage rates 
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represent an increase of approximately 9 per 
cent over the previous rates.) Where men 
have to walk a distance exceeding three- 
quarters of a mile to and from camp they 
will be allowed to walk one way in com- 
pany’s time; this does not apply to piece 
workers. For fighting forest fires men will 
be paid at the existing daily rate of pay, 
regardless of number of hours worked. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Mining 

Coal Mining—Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia—The Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association of Western 


Canada and the Western Canada 
Bitununous Coal Operators’ Associa- 


tion and, United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18. 

Amendments to the agreements which 

became effective February 17, 1951 (L.G., 


June, 1951, pp. 820 and 821), renew the 
agreements for another year, from February 
17, 1952, to February 16, 1953, with certain 
changes :— 

Wage rates: all day wage and contract 
rates are increased by $1.40 per day. 

Existing house coal and briquette prices 
ks employees are increased by 70 cents per 
on. 

Welfare fund: the maximum retirement 
benefit will be increased, effective June 1, 
1952, from $75 to $100 per month and the 


maximum disability benefit from $67.50 

to $80. 

Non-Metal Mining—Lakefield, Ont— 
American Nepheline Limited and 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers’ International Union, Local 
806. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
11, 1951, to October 11, 1953, and for 
another year, unless 30 days’ notice of 
cancellation is given by either party. 

Check-off: the Rand Formula is part of 
the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 40 hours in any one 
standard work week (except when due to 
a regularly scheduled change of shift). 
Absence through illness or by permission will 
not affect an employee’s right to overtime 
pay. Triple time will be paid for work on 
one specified paid holiday in 1951, on 3 in 
1952, and on 4 in 1953. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with more than 12 months but less than 7 
years of continuous service in 1952 or 6 
years in 1953; two weeks to those with a 
minimum of 7 years of continuous service 
in 1952 or 6 years in 1953. Employees with 
less than 12 months of continuous service 
will, upon request, be granted one week with 
pay equivalent to 2 per cent of their gross 
earnings. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective December 1, 1951: mill—powderman 
$1.34, helper $1.20; driller $1.18, helper 
$1.18; shovel operator $1.58; blacksmith 
(steel sharpener) $1.40, helper $1.17; shovel 
oiler, grizzly man, skiptender. $1.21: 
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labourer $1.08; crushing plant—operator, 
milling $1.17 and $1.32, separation $1.17; 
erushermen $1.21, cobber $1.11, labourer 
$1.08; mill repair shop—millwright $1.55; 
repairman $1.28, helper $1.17; machine ‘shop 
—welder $1.55, machinist $1.28 and $1.46, 
blacksmith (general) $1.32, hoistman $1.21; 
general surface—carpenter $1.46, helper 
$1.17; grader operator, bulldozer operator 
$1.28; truck driver $1.18. The above rates 
are from 22 to 35 cents per hour higher 
than the rates provided in the previous 
agreement. For the period from October 11, 
1951, to November 30, 1951, the pay rates 
were those provided in the previous agree- 
ment plus 2 cents per hour. As of October 
11, 1952, an increase of 5 cents per hour 
will go into effect. 

Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
pay a cost-of-living bonus of 11 cents per 
hour worked for the period from October 
11, 1951, to November 30, 1951. Thereafter, 
this bonus is to be adjusted quarterly up 
or down, at the rate of one cent per hour 
for each 1-3 point change in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index, 
starting from a base of 190°4 (index figure 
for October, 1951). 

Welfare plan: the company will pay 50 
per cent of the cost of the Plan for Hospital 
Care (Blue Cross) on the standard ward 
plan and 50 per cent of the cost of Physicians 
Services Incorporated full coverage contract 
on behalf of employees who enroll under 
these plans effective December 1, 1951. The 
company will also provide the clerical staff 
to operate a union-supported group insurance 
scheme paid for by the employees. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Produets—Cardinal, Ont—The 
Canada Starch Company Limited and 
the United Food Processors Union, 
Local 483 of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 6 weeks’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 685) with the following changes:— 

Vacations with pay: 18 days are now 
granted after 20 years’ service instead of 
after 25 years, as previously. 


Hourly wage rates provided in the previous 
agreement were increased, effective July 1, 
1951, by from 3 to 7 cents for males and 
by 14 and 2 cents for females. Under the 
provisions of the present agreement the rates 
are increased by another 6 cents for males 
and 3 cents for females. The basic rates 
are now 99 cents for males and 78 cents 
for females. 

The shift bonus is increased by one cent 
per hour, from 3 to 4 cents. 


Nylon Yarn—Kingston, Ont—Canadian 
Industries Limited (Nylon Division) 
and United Mine Workers of America, 
District 60, Canadian Chemical Divi- 
sion, Local 13,160. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
12, 1951, to December 11, 1952. Wither 
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party may, on 10 days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within 2 
months prior to the expiry date. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: for day workers 84 or 8 hours for 
4 days, 8 hours on a fifth day and from 
0 to 8 hours on a sixth day -in each week, 
jn accordance with the schedule established 
from time to time; for shift workers the 
normal daily hours vary from 8 hours for 
6 days in a week to 8 hours for 4 days in 
a week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours; 
double time for work on the regularly 
assigned day of rest and on 8 _ specified 
paid holidays. However, if required to work 
on a holiday on less than 12 hours’ notice 
an employee will be paid double time and 
one-half. 


Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be granted a 10-minute rest period for each 
4 hours worked. In addition, certain speci- 
fied employees will be granted a 5-minute 
wash-up period before lunch time and a 
period up to 10 minutes at the end of the 
day to put away tools, wash-up, etc. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: production department—package 
preparation operator, winding service oper- 
ator 92 cents; doubling operator, sizing 
operator, spooling operator $1.05; coning 
operator, final inspector $1.10; shipping 
trucker $1.23; uptwist operator, shipping 
operator $1.32; spinning operator $1.47 and 
$1.51; salt preparation operator $1.59. 
Works engineering department—carpenters, 
electricians, instrument mechanics, mechanics, 
pipefitters $1.38 to $1.69; cement finisher 
$1.53; lift truck operator $1.38; gardener, 
labourer $1.28; apprentices 91 cents to $1.31. 
Personnel department—chefs $1.42 and $1.55; 
cook $1.15, assistant cook $1.10, cafeteria 
server 95 cents. 


Shift differentials: a premium of 6 cents 
an hour will be paid for all shift work 
which begins after 3 p.m. and before 3 a.m. 
and “for all work performed on the day 
shift of any regular schedule which provides 
for a changing day of rest.” 

Provision is made for a Joint Production 
Committee, grievance procedure, seniority 
rights and the safety and health of employees. 


Printing and Publishing—Montreal, P.Q. 
—The Montreal Star Company Limited 
and Montreal Typographical Union, 
No. 176. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
15, 1951, to November 14, 1953. If either 
party wishes to propose a change in wage 
rates or hours of work to be effective after 
November 14, 1952, notice is to be given 
between 60 and 50 days prior to November 
14, 1952. 


Union security: the company agrees to 
employ union members, provided the union 
furnishes the number of competent mem- 
bers required, and to replace the miscel- 
laneous help in the composing room by 
journeymen and apprentices as vacancies 
occur, providing this does not affect the 
status of any present employee. 


» 
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Hours: for period ending December 18, 
1951—8 per day, 40 per week for day work, 
74 per shift, 374 per week for night, lobster 
or split shifts; after December 18, 1951— 
374 hours per week for all shifts. 
time and one-half for the first 3 hours in 
excess of the regular shift, double time 
thereafter and for work performed by the 
day shift on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays, and by night, lobster and 
split shifts starting immediately prior to 
Sundays or holidays, except for split shift 
work on Saturdays executed by members not 
required to work on the following Sunday. 

Vacations with pay: to all regular workers 
2 weeks (10 working days) after one year’s 
service; regular employees with less than 
one year of company service will receive 
one day after one month of service, 2 days 
after 2 months, 3 days after 3 or 4 months, 
4 days after 5 months and so on to 10 
days after 12 months. Extras shall receive 
one day for each 26 days, or major fraction 
thereof, worked during the preceding 12 
months. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—for day 
work $2.182, for night work $2.294, for 
lobster and split shifts $2.374 (these rates 
represent increases of 333 cents per hour for 
day workers, and 262 cents for all other 
workers, over the previous rates); appren- 
tices’ rates shall be 31 per cent of journey- 
men’s scale during first 6 months, 32 per 
zent during second 6 months and 35, 40, 45, 
30, 55, 60, 68, 74, 79 and 84 per cent 
respectively during the third to twelfth 6 
months. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and for a joint standing committee for 
the settling of disputes. 


Metal Products—Toronto, Ont—John 
Inglis Company Limited and_ the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 


4487. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
7. 1951, to October 6, 1952, and for a 
further period of one year, subject to 60 
days’ notice. Six months from the effective 
date of the agreement either party may, 
on 10 days’ notice, initiate. negotiations on 
salary adjustments and on any _ other 
matters that may be mutually agreed upon. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
regular monthly union dues from the pay of 
all employees in the bargaining unit. 

Hours: the working week consists of 364 
hours for the executive offices and 40 hours 
for the factory offices. Overtime: employees 
working over one hour authorized overtime 
are paid on a straight hourly basis pro- 
portionate to their salaries. 

Vacations with pay: employees with from 
3 months’ to one year’s service will receive 
4 per cent of basic pay, those with one to 
20 years’ service 2 weeks’ pay and those 
with over 20 years’ service 3 weeks’ pay. 
If any one of 8 specified holidays occurs 
during an employee’s vacation, he will 
receive an additional day with pay. Vaca- 
tions must be taken during the vacation 
period each year, unless otherwise scheduled. 

Sick leave with pay: after 6 months’ 
service one week, after one year’s service 
2 weeks with full pay and 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
weeks with half pay after 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years’ service, respectively. After 6 years’ 
service employees will be entitled to 2 weeks 


with full pay and 12 weeks with half pay. 
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Overtime: - 


Weekly salaries: female—group 1 $28 to 
$35.50, group 2 $31.50 to $38.75, group 3 
$35 to $42.25, group 4 $38.50 to $45.75, 
group 5 $42 to $50.50; male—group 1 $33 
to $40, group 2 $36.50°to $43.50, group 3 $40 
to $47, group 4 $43.50 to $50.50, group 5 
$47 to $55, group 6 $50.50 to $59.75, group 
7 $54 to $65.50, group 8 $57.50 to $71.50. 

Hscalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates, employees shall be paid, commencing 
January 14, 1951, a cost-of-living bonus of 
$2 per week. This bonus will be adjusted 
quarterly at the rate of 40 cents per week 
for each change of 1-3 points in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index, 
starting from a base of 172-5 points (index 
figure for January, 1951). 

Seniority will be given as much weight as 
possible consistent with the maintenance of 
an efficient working force. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Chemical Produects—Hamilton, Ont— 
Canadian Industries Limited (Hamilton 
Works) and United Mine Workers of 
America, District 50, Canadian Chem- 
ical Division, Local 13,083. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
18, 1951, to December 17, 1952. Hither party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within the period 
of two months prior to the expiry date. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the normal daily hours of work, 
provided that double time will be paid for 
work in excess of 12 consecutive hours; 
double time also for work on the regularly 
assigned day of rest and on 8 specified 
paid holidays (double time and one-half if 
required to work on such holiday on less 
than 24 hours’ notice). 

Rest and wash-up periods: all employees 
will be granted two 10-minute rest periods 
during their normal daily hours. In addi- 
tion, they will be allowed wash-up periods 
of a minimum of 5 minutes before their 
luncheon period and a minimum of 10 
minutes before the end of their working day. 

The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans shall continue in respect of the 
eligible employees in conformity with their 
general application throughout the company. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, retroactive to December 3, 1951 (for 
continuous or multiple shift work the rates 
are 4 cents per hour higher); carboy 
assembler and repairer, drum _ preparer, 
labourer $1.374; acetic area filler, ammonium 
chloride craneman, blasters’ helper, carboy 
filler, drum filler, dryerman, mixing oper- 
ator helper, pesticide sewer, piler helper, 
rock unloader, sulphur truck spotter, ware- 
housemen $1.42; ammonium chloride bagger, 
centrifuge operator, cylinder filler, truck 
driver, locomotive brakeman, oiler, pesticide 
packager, salt cake grinder $1.463; bates 
operator, cooper, phosphate rock grinder, 
electrician helper, mechanic helper, welder 
helper, tractor driver, trolley blender oper- 
ator $1.51; blaster, fertilizer mixing oper- 


ator, weight blender operator $1.55; 
fertilizer crane operator, pesticide grinder, 
shipper $1.594;: acid plant operator, 


ammonium chloride operator, bulldozer oper- 
ator, spray painter, superphosphate operator 
$1.64: blacksmith, locomotive crane operator, 
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muriatic potman, rigger $1.683; area main- 
tenance man, carpenter, electrician, lead 
burner, mechanic, pipefitter, welder $1.73; 
operating engineer $1.794; craft leader 9 
cents per hour above craft rate, youth 
$1.244; learners’ minimum starting rate 
$1.42; this rate is to be reviewed every 6 
months until the rate for the craft is 
reached. The above rates are, with a few 
exceptions, 23 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates. 

Seniority: departmental seniority shall 
govern in cases of promotions, demotions and 
transfers within a department, if the senior 
employee is as well qualified as junior 
employees, and plant seniority when a lay-off 
is necessary or when there is a department 
vacancy not filled by a member of the 
department concerned. However, the com- 
pany reserves the right to retain, promote 
or transfer employees who possess the best 
qualifications. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Chemical Produects—Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q—Canadian Resins and Chemicals 
Limited and Le Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs en Plastique de Shawinigan 
Halls Inc. (GC. Cals): 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to February 24, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., July, 1951, p. 973) 
with the following changes:— 

Hours of work have been reduced, effec- 
tive January 6, 1952, and are 8 per day 
with 4 hours on alternate Saturdays, an 
average of 42 (previously 44) per week. 

The number of paid holidays has been in- 
creased from 6 to 9. 

Hourly wage rates were increased (with 
a few exceptions) by 14 cents per hour while 
the 44-hour week was still in effect and by 
an additional 6 to 8 cents when the 42-hour 
week was inaugurated, bringing the basic 
hourly rate up to $1.28 and $1.34 
respectively. 


Escalator clause: the escalator clause has 


been adjusted to the new term of the agree- 
ment: the base from which all cost-of-living 
allowances are calculated is now 189-5 with 
no ceiling on the cost-of-living payments. 
Shift differentials: all previous’ shift 
premiums are increased by 2 cents per hour. 


Oil Refining—Regina, Sask—The Saskat- 
chewan Federated Co-operatives 
Limited and Oil Workers International 
Union, Local 594 (CIO-CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to November 30, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off of monthly dues, initiation fees 
and assessments compulsory for all eligible 
employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours in excess of the regular hours 
of work; double *time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays or the regularly assigned 
days of rest. 

Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays 
and any other civic, provincial or nationally 
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proclaimed holidays will be ovserved without 
deduction of pay. Double time and one-half 
will be paid for work on a holiday other 
than a civic holiday. For work on a civic” 
holiday an employee will be entitled to 
equivalent time off with pay or, if this cannot 
be granted within 30 days, to double pay. 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
two 10-minute rest periods a day. 


Vacations with pay: two weeks after one 
year’s service, 3 weeks after 10 years’ 
service. 

Sick leave: after 3 months’ service an 
employee will be entitled to 10 days’ sick 
leave with pay per annum, such leave to 
be cumulative from year to year. Employees 
shall be entitled to an additional 10 days’ 
sick leave at one-half pay during the first 
year of employment and to 20 days during 
the second year; such leave shall not be 
cumulative. 

After 2 years’ service employees will be 
paid, in case of accident, the difference 
between the compensation paid by the Com- 
pensation Board and the employees’ wages. 

In case of sickness, death or accident to 
members of the immediate family employees 
will be granted compassionate leave with 
pay for periods up to 10 days. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: maintenance department—chief trades- 


men $1.90, tradesmen $1.62 and _ $1.81, 
improvers $1.50; storekeeper $1.62, pipe 
coverer $1.55; labourer, leading $1.42, 


regular $1.34, probationary $1.18; truck and 
tractor operator $1.42, summer help $1.21; 
process department—-operator $2 and $2.05, 
assistant operator $1.85, helpers $1.55 and 
$1.75, treater $1.70, pumper $1.65, appren- 
tice $1.27, steam engineers $1.55 to $1.90, 
chemist $1.70; office employees-—cost and 
yield clerks $180 to $250 (per month), 
clerk-stenographer $180 to $195 (per month) ; 
warehouse department—warehousemen $1.39 
and $1.46; pumper blender, welder $1.52. 
Where a male employee is replaced by a 
female employee the principle of equal pay 
for equal work shall apply, regardless of age. 


Shift differential: employees on the second 
shift will be paid 7 cents, and those on the 
third shift 14 cents, per hour extra. 


Group Insurance Plan: life insurance 
policies issued to permanent employees under 
this plan shall be in the amounts of $1,500 
for single employees and $3,000 for married 
employees. The employees shall contribute 
60 cents per month per $1,000 of insurance, 
with the employer contributing the remaining 
portion of the premium. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and safety and health 
of employees. 


Construction 


Bricklayers—Fort William, Ont—The 
Lakehead Builders’ Exchange (Brick- 
laying and Masonry Division) and 


Bricklayers, Masons and _ Plasterers’ 
International Union. of America, 
Local 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter 
Par year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 


Union security: union shop. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime will be permitted 
only in case of extreme necessity. It will 
be paid for at the rate of double time for 
all work in excess of 8 hours on regular 
working days, between 5 p.m. on Friday and 
8 a.m. on Monday and on 4 specified holidays. 

Wages: for journeymen bricklayers and 
masons $2. per hour (previously $1.80). 

Out-of-lown work: men hired at the Lake- 
head and sent to jobs out of town shall have 
their transportation to and from the job 
paid. Time spent travelling will be paid for 
at the regular rate, 8 hours for each day. 
If travelling after 12 o’clock midnight a 
sleeper will be provided. Board and lodging 
are to be paid by the employer. 


Service 


Teachers—Winnipeg, Man—The School 
District of Winnipeg No. 1 and the 
Winnipeg District Association No. 28 
of the Manitoba Teachers’ Society. 


Agreement _to be in effect from October 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

The present forms of agreements used by 
the district for the engagement of members 
of the instructional staff and the regula- 
tions and by-laws of the school district 
forming part thereof shall remain in force 
during the term of this agreement. 

Sick leave: the provisions respecting 
cumulative sick pay contained in By-law 
No. 412 of the School District of Winnipeg 
No. 1 shall continue in effect during the 
term of this agreement. Accordingly, teachers 
are entitled up to 20 teaching days’ paid 
sick leave per year, this period may be 
increased at the pleasure of the trustees. 
Sick leave shall be cumulative up to 180 
teaching days provided, however, that accu- 
mulated sick leave shall not be credited to 
the teacher until the commencement of his 
sixth year of continuous service. In case of 
sickness, employees will be paid for the 
first 80 days (this includes 20 days allowed 
for the year in which the illness occurs) 
their full salary, for the next 60 days or 
part thereof one-half their salary, and for 
the next 60 days or part thereof a pro rata 
share of the unexpended portion of: the 
school districts’s appropriation for the pur- 
pose of this by-law for the current year, 
such share not to exceed one-half of the 
teacher’s salary. A teacher shall not be 
entitled to accumulated sick leave nor shall 
there be any accumulation of sick leave, 
eins the period he is absent on sabbatical 
eave. 


Sabbatical leave: a teacher may be granted 
leave for study and/or travel with part 
salary, to be known as sabbatical leave 
grant, in the amount of $1,500 per annum 
paid by the school district. Sabbatical leave 
shall normally be given for one full school 
year. Not more than 2 per cent of the 
teaching staff may be absent on such leave 
in any school year. Only teachers with 10 
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or more years of teaching service with the 
school district may ‘apply for sabbatical 
leave, provided, however, that no teacher 
within 5 years of the compulsory retirement 
age may apply and that such leave may not 
be granted oftener than once in 10 years. 
Teachers on sabbatical leave are permitted 
to accept scholarships or fellowships. They 
shall not engage in full-time employment, 
except as approved by the superintendent, 
during seven-twelfths of their period of 
leave. 

Salary schedule: for the purpose of this 
schedule teachers are classified according to 
years of training into classes I to VII. The 
basic starting rates and the maximum rates 
(reached after 14 years of teaching experi- 
ence, with yearly increases of $150) are as 
follows: Class I (one year’s training, e.g., 
normal school or equivalent) $1,800-$3,900; 
Class II (2 years’ training, e.g., second year 
university plus normal school) $2,000-$4,100, 
Class III (3 years’ training, e.g., third year 
university plus normal school) $2,200-$4,300; 
Class IV (4 years’ training, e.g., Bachelor’s 
(pass) degree plus normal school or faculty 
of education) $2,400-$4,500; Class V (5 
years’ training, e.g., Bachelor’s (honours) 
degree plus faculty of education) $2,600- 
$4,700; Class VI (6 years’ training, e.g., 
Masters’ degree plus faculty of education) 
$2,800-$4,900; Class VII (7 years’ training 
to include at least 3 years’ graduate study; 
teacher must be engaged in work related to 
the field in which the advanced training 
was secured) $3,000-$5,100. Certain teachers 
with specified qualifications shall have their 
maximums extended by $150. For teachers 
with one year or more of teaching experience 
before joining the Winnipeg staff the above 
minimum starting rates are increased by 
$100 for one year’s teaching experience, by 
$200 for 2 years’, $300 for 3 years’, $400 for 4 
years’ and by $500 for 5 years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Teachers with married status will be 
paid a dependents’ allowance of $300 per 
annum in addition to their salary, provided 
the aggregate of their salary and _ the 
dependent’s allowance shall not exceed the 
maximum schedule rate. Principals, maximum 
for position (administrative allowance, in- 
cluded in maximum for position, in 
parentheses): enrolment up to 175 $4,600 
($300), enrolment 176-300 $5,000 ($450), 
enrolment 301-500 $5,400 ($600), enrolment 
501-700 $5,800 ($750), enrolment above 700 
$6,200 ($900), principal of Senior High 
School (minimum $6,000) $6,700 ($1,050). 

Escalator clause: “A Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment shall be made on the basis of 
each 5 point rise or fall in the DBS Cost- 
of-Living Index above 180 and below 170 
in the amount of $5 per month for each 5 
point rise or fall, adjustments to be made 
effective January 1, and July 1 each year 
on the basis of the DBS Cost-of-Living Index 
figure for the preceding months of October 
and April respectively.” 

Pensions: the provisions respecting 
pensions as contained in By-law No. 423 of 
the School District of Winnipeg No. 1, as 
amended, shall continue in effect during the 
term of this agreement. 

Provision is made for the settlement of 
differences. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of 12 others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for trade and 
office employees at Jonquiére published in 
the Quebec Official Gazelte issue of March 
29; the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield and 
for retail stores at Mégantic in the issue 
of April 5; for garage and service station 
employees at Montreal, for the work glove 
and fine glove industries in the province in 
the issue of April 12, and the amendment 
of the agreement for funeral undertakers’ 
employees at Montreal in the issue of 
April 19. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Montreal and for metal trades at Quebec 
were gazetted March 22. A request for a 
new agreement for structural steel erection 
workers in the province and a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
glass processing industry at Quebec were 
gazetted March 29. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull, for retail stores, 
and hardware, paint and building materials 
stores at Quebec, and for building trades at 
Sherbrooke, at Joliette and at Montreal 
were all gazetted April 5. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for food 
products manufacturing and wholésale trade 
at Quebec and for the printing trades at 
Montreal were published April 12; requests 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazeETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazettE monthly since June, 
1934. 
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for the amendment of the agreements for 
garage employees and for dairy employees 
at Quebec, and for clock and watch repairs 
in some counties of the ‘province were 
gazetted April 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Fur Manufacturing Industry, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated April 3, and 
gazetted April 12, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 992; May, 1950, p. 693, and 
previous issues). Amendment to be in effect 
from March 1, 1952. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for 44 hours 
of work: shop foremen $64; cutters and 
tailors from $43.50 to $60.50; patternmakers 
(male and female) from $45 in first year to 
$66 per week in third year; blocker $43; 
hide sorter $39; operator (male), female 
operator and finisher from $30 to $33; shop 
clerk (male and female), messenger $14.50. 
(The above rates are from $2.50 to $10.50 
per week higher than those previously in 
effect.) Employees whose wages are higher 
than those established for their category 
from October 25, 1951, to February 29, 1952, 
are entitled to a wage increase equal to 5 
per cent of the rate set for the period 
ending February 29, 1952, over and above 
the rate actually paid to them for their 
classification. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: one per 
cent per point of increase in the cost-of-living 
index above the 190-point mark, such one 
per cent to be computed on the wage rates 
of the present amendment. Wage readjust- 
ments will be made every 3 months commenc- 
ing March 1, 1952. The cost-of-living bonus 
will not be incorporated with the wages paid 
but will be paid in excess thereof and its 
amount shown separately. 


Printing Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated March 20, and 
gazetted March 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


. Sept., 1946. p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772; March, 


1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, Dec.; p. 1803; 
May, 1948, p. 486; May, 1949, p. 604; June, 
1951, p. 827). “L’Association des Hebdo- 
madaires de Langue francaise du Canada” is 
added to the list of contracting parties. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for day work: 
composing room—rates for journeymen com- 
positors, journeymen machine keyboard oper- 
ators, proof readers and castermen are in- 
creased from $1.55 to $1.72 per hour in 
zone I, $1.27 to $1.43 in zone II, and from 
$1.15 to $1.30 in zone III; rates for caster 
runners are from 5 to 8 cents per hour higher 
and are now as follows: from 53 cents per 
hour in first 6 months of first year to 81 
cents in second 6 months of third year in 
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zone I, from 46 cents to 70 cents in zone II, 
and from 43 cents to 67 cents in zone III, 
after the third year a rate agreed upon 
between employer and employee; press room 
—rates for journeymen pressmen (rotary 
presses, flat bed, cylinder presses, etc.) now 
range from $1.72 per hour to $1.91 in zone I 
instead of from $1.55 to $1.72 as previously, 
from $1.43 to $1.50 in zone II instead of from 
$1.27 to $1.33 as previously, and from $1.30 
to $1.42 in zone III instead of from $1.15 
to $1.26 as formerly; rates for journeymen 
pressmen on platen presses, etc. are increased 
from $1.33 to $1.48 per hour in zone I, from 
$1.05 to $1.18 in zone II, and from 99 cents 
to $1.12 in zone III; rates for assistant 
pressmen (rotary presses, etc.) represent in- 
creases ranging from 13 to 21 cents per hour 
and are now $1.48 per hour in zone I, $1.18 
in zone IT, $1.12 in zone III; assistant press- 
men (platen presses, etc.) $1.43 in zone I, 
$1.14 in zone IT, $1.08 in zone III is an added 
classification; rates for feeders on rotary 
presses, etc. are increased by from 2 to 15 
cents per hour and range from $1.12 to 
$1.48 per hour in zone I, from 99 cents to 
$1.18 in zone II, from 93 cents to $1.12 in 
zone III; feeders’ rates on platen presses 
are increased from $1.02 to $1.13 per hour 
in zone I, from 83 to 93 cents in zone II, 
from 77 to 87 cents in zone III; book- 
binding and finishing departments—rates for 
journeymen, bookbinders and for operators 
on machines are increased from $1.55 to 
$1.72 per hour in zone I, from $1.27 to $1.43 
in zone II, and from $1.15 to $1.30 in 
zone III; paper trimmers and choppers from 
$1.04 to $1.15 in zone I, from 83 to 93 
cents in zone II, and from 77 to 87 cents 
in zone IIT; rates for female help and males 
replacing females are increased by 8 cents 
per hour in the 3 zones making the new 
rates 86 cents per hour in zone I, 72 cents 
in zone II, 66 cents in zone III. Minimum 
rates for unskilled male helpers in all 
departments are 5 to 6 cents per hour higher 
and are now as follows: during first 6 
months of first year 53 cents per hour in 
zone I, 46 cents in zone II, 43 cents in 
zone III, thereafter 65 cents in zone I, 57 
cents in zone II, and 54 cents in zone III. 

Other provisions of this amendment revise 
the regulations governing apprentices’ rates, 
apprenticeship periods and definitions as well 
as the revision of rules governing the oper- 
ations of presses. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Hull and District 


An Order in Council. dated March 20, and 
gazetted March 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., p. 1905; 
Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358, June, p. 828; 
Jan., 1952, p. 56, April, p. 452, May, p. 611). 

Minimum hourly wage rate for painter— 
decorator in zone I is increased from $1.22 
to $1.35 per hour. 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke 


An Order in Council, dated March 20, 
and gazetted March 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 
1905; June, 1951, p. 829, Aug., p. 1109, Nov., 
p. 1539). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in pursuance 
ot a cost-of-living wage adjustment clause 
previously provided for, all minimum rates 
will be increased by 5 cents per hour effec- 
tive from July 18, ©1951 (Index for 
November, 1951, at 191-2). This provision 
does not apply to pipe mechanics, steam- 
fitters, welders, tinsmiths and roofers work- 
ing in. the city of Sherbrooke and within a 
radius of 5 miles from its limits. 


Building Trades, Montreai 


An Order in Council, dated April 17, and 
gazetted April 19, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between the Builders 
Exchange Inc. of Montreal, the Master 
Plumbers’ Association of Montreal and 
Vicinity, “La Section des Entrepreneurs en 
Plomberie et Chauffage”’ of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Inc. and 


The Building and Construction _ Trades 
Council of Montreal and Vicinity, Le 
Conseil des Syndicats des metiers de la 


Construction de Montreal, The United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, L’Associa- 
tion des Plombiers Soudeurs et_ Poseurs 
@Appareils de Chauffage des Syndicats 
nationaux de Montreal, Inc. Agreement to 
be in force from April 19, 1952, until 
April 1, 1953. 

The provisions of this agreement are 
similar to those previously in effect (L.G., 
Aug. 1951, p. 1108) with some exceptions 
as follows:— 

Industrial jurisdiction: landscape work is 
deleted from the terms of this agreement. 

Territorial jurisdiction: the trades of 
structural iron work and reinforcing steel 
erection are deleted from the area com- 
prising the entire province. 

Hours remain unchanged at 40 per week 
for qualified tradesmen, hod carriers and 
construction boilermakers’ helpers; 55 per 
week for shovel operators, pile driver men 
and crews, cartage and hauling employees, 
ete. 48 per week for linoleum and tile 
layers, waxers and polishers, etc.; 60 per 
week for road construction; 50 per week 
for common labourers. 

Minimum wage rates: in this agreement 
there is a general increase of 15 cents per 
hour for most hourly rated workers and of 
S6 per week for weekly rated workers, with 
the following exceptions—Minimum wage 
rates for the elevator construction industry 
throughout the province are similar to 
those’ previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lasour GaAzErre of May, 1952. 
Minimum wage rates and the cost-of-living 
escalator clause for plumbers, steamfitters, 
etc. remain the same as those summarized in 
the Lasour Gazetre of August, 1951. 
Weekly rates for permanent employees are 
unchanged from those published in_ the 
Quebec Official Gazette of June 9, 1951. 
Minimum rates for asbestos insulation 
workers are unchanged from those published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette of November 
10, 1951, at $1.70 per hour for mechanics 
and $1.35 for junior mechanics. Minimum 
rates for marble, tile and terrazo workers 
are 5 cents per hour higher making the 
new rate for marble setters, terrazzo layer 
and tile setters $1.80 per hour. Rates. for 
apprentices to marble, tile and terrazzo 
trades (with the exception of first year 
apprentice) now include the 5 cents per 
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hour bonus previously provided for in the 
Quebec Official Gazette for November 3, 
1951. The classification structural steel 
erector is deleted from the wage scale which 
forms part of this agreement. A request 
for a new agreement for structural steel 
erection workers in the province was 
gazetted March 29. 


Building Trades, St. JérOme 


An Order in Council, dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec. 1949, p. 1559; 
May, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., p. 
1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, Nov., p. 1539; Jan., 
1952, p. 56, April, p. 453). “Le Conseil 
Laurentien des Metiers de la Construction” 
is added to the list of contracting parties. 


Hours are unchanged at 48 per week for 


tradesmen, 54 per week for labourers 
distributed between 7 am. and 6 p.m. 
(previously 8 am. and 5 p.m.) Monday 
through Saturday. However, regulations 


which formerly permitted the working of a 


5-day week of 48 hours in the county of 
Terrebonne and a 5-day week of. 45 hours 
in the village of Shawbridge are deleted. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular daily or weekly hours 
between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m.; double time 
between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications are increased by from 8 to 15 
cents per hour and are now as follows: 
bricklayer $1.45; journeymen electrician 
$1.20; tinsmith-roofer $1.15; painter $1.20; 
carpenter-joiner (county of Terrebonne only) 
$1.30; mason $1.45; labourer (plasterer’s, 
mason’s and bricklayer’s helper) $1; pipe 
mechanic, plumber,  steamfitter senior 
journeyman $1.30; junior journeyman $1.20. 
Apprentices’ rates are 15 cents per hour 
higher as follows: apprentice carpenter- 
joiners from 75 cents per hour in first year 
to $1.10 in fourth year; apprentices to 
trades requiring 4 years of apprenticeship 
from 70 cents in first year to 95 cents in 
fourth year; apprentices to trades requiring 
3 years of apprenticeship from 75 cents per 
hour in first year to 95 cents in fourth year. 


Governmental Labour Officials Association 
Hold 35th Annual Meeting in Puerto Rico 


The 35th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States and 
Canada, held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
April 28 to May 1, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 22 states, Guam, Alaska, the 
Virgin Islands, the United States Federal 
Department of Labour, and Canada. 

Six Canadians attended the Conference: 
R. W. Cram, Assistant Director, Heonomics 
and Research Branch, and Miss Edith 
Lorentsen, Legislation Branch, both from 
the federal Department of Labour; Miss 
Evelyn Best, representing the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation; Hon. Charles Daley, Minister 
of Labour and J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Ontario and Donat 
Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Quebec. 

The Conference program included panel 
discussions of Stretching the Budgetary 
Dollar, the Role of the States and Federal 
Government in Industrial Health and 
Safety, and Minimum Wage Legislation. 

The United States Secretary of Labour, 
Maurice Tobin, addressed the Conference 
at the closing session. He congratulated 
Puerto Rico on its latest step toward self- 
government, the adoption by popular vote 
of a new democratic constitution to estab- 
lish the commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Welcoming the Canadian delegates, he 
said :-— 

T am sure they share with us a natural 
pride in the flowering of another self- 
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governing commonwealth in the family of 

free peoples. Canadians constantly demon- 

strate what every liberty-loving man 
knows—that democratic principles are 
meaningless unless well administered, that 

Wwe can save democracy only by making it 

work. The high level of competence among 

Canadian labour law administrators has 

always been a source of instruction and 

inspiration to us in the States and will be, 

I know, to you in Puerto Rico, 

He paid tribute to the Department of 
Labour of Puerto Rico, saying that it 
carried out most of the labour functions 
of lJong-industrialized states and at the 
same time had an extensive program 
promoting the welfare of migrants to the 
mainland. 

Mr. Tobin then spoke generally of the 
need for a better program for the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents. The place to 
tackle job accidents is in the states, he 
said, not only because they have basic legal 
authority but also because they are closer 
to industry’s and labour’s needs. ‘Some 
state labour departments are well equipped 
to do a safety job while others have not 
been able to obtain sufficient funds from 
their Legislatures to provide the services 
for which they are legally responsible. The 
federal Department of Labour for this 
reason supports the proposal for federal aid 
to state labour departments for safety work 
through the system of conditional grants. 
He said that the job accident trend turned 
upward after the start of the Korean war 
but that there is evidence that the upward 
trend is levelling off. 


Labour Legislation Enacted 


in British Columbia in 1952 


Only important labour legislation passed during 1952 session was an 
amendment to Workmen's Compensation Act boosting benefits payable 


A substantial increase in the benefits 
payable under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was provided for by the British 
Columbia Legislature, which met from 
February 19 to March 26, implementing 
some of the recommendations of the report 
of Chief Justice Gordon Sloan of the British 
Columbia Appeal Court, who recently 
made an extensive inquiry into the oper- 
ation of the Act. The Royal Commission, 
set up in November, 1949, reported to the 
Legislature on February 20, 1952. Several 
government amendments were made to the 
Bill during its passage through the Legis- 
lature. The amending Act went into 
operation’ on April 1, 1952. 

The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is computed were increased 
from $2,500 to $3,600. With this increase, 
the amount of maximum earnings fixed 
in British Columbia is exceeded only 
by Ontario and Saskatchewan, where the 
amount is $4,000. In all other provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, any earnings 
in excess of $3,000 are disregarded. In 
Prince Edward Island, the “ceiling” on 
earnings is $2,500 a year. 

Compensation for disability is payable at 
the rate of 70 per cent of earnings instead 
of 66% per cent, as before. This change 
makes the percentage rate the same as 
that established in 1952 in Quebec. In 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island (as a result of 1952 amend- 
ments in the two last-named provinces), 
the percentage rate for disability is 75; in 
the other provinces, it is 66%. 

A higher minimum payment in cases 
of disability is also provided for. The 
minimum amount that may be awarded in 
total disability cases is now raised from 
$12.50 a week, or average earnings, if less, 
to $15 a week or average earnings. 

A widow, children, orphans and all other 
persons dependent on the earnings of a 
workman will receive higher compensation 
payments if the workman dies as the result 
of an industrial accident. 

The higher benefits apply from April 1, 
1952, regardless of the date on which the 
accident or disablement took place. This 


clause, making benefits payable  retro- 
actively, was inserted by the Legislature 
during passage. The maximum amount 
allowed for burial expenses is increased 
from $150 to $250. For a widow or invalid 
widower, the allowance is increased from 
$50 to $75 a month. The children’s 
allowance is raised from $12.50 to $20 a 
month for children under 16, and if it is 
desirable to continue their education, for 
those under 18 years. Orphans’ allowances 
are raised from $20 to $30 a month each. 


The allowances payable to other depen- 
dants of a deceased workman were 
increased by amendments introduced during 
passage. Where there is no widow, invalid 
widower or children, other dependants 
receive what the Board considers is a sum 
which is reasonable and proportionate to 
the pecuniary loss sustained. In such 
cases, the maximum allowance payable to 
the parents of a deceased workman is $75 
a month (increased from $40) and the 
maximum allowance to all dependants is 
$75 (formerly $55). If the workman leaves 
a childless widow or orphans as well as a 
dependent parent or parents, the maximum 
amount which the Board may award to 
the parent or parents is also $75 a month 
(formerly $40). Dependants who were not 
receiving support from the workman during 
his lifetime but who might reasonably have 
expected financial benefit from the continu- 
ance of his life may be awarded payments 
not exceeding $75 a month (formerly $40) 
and not exceeding in the whole $1,000. 

A further amendment removes the limit 
of $3.50 a day on the amount of subsistence 
allowance furnished to an injured workman 
undergoing treatment away from home. 
The amount of such allowance is now left 
to the discretion of the Board. 

Also left to the discretion of the Board 
is the amount of annual expenditure for 
rehabilitation of injured workmen. Form- 
erly, the Act stipulated that not more than 
$75,000 might be spent in any year. An 
amendment added in passage empowers the 
Board to provide rehabilitation treatrient 
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to any injured workman regardless of the 
date on which he first became entitled to 
compensation. 

The hospital insurance premium for 
widows, invalid widowers and their depen- 
dants and for orphan children who are 
receiving compensation under the Act will, 
from July 1, 1952, be paid by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The Board 
will also pay the premium on behalf of 
all persons who are dependent on such 
widow or invalid widower and for whom 
she or he is responsible for the payment 
of the premium under the Hospital Insur- 
ance Act. 

The Board is now empowered to pay 
compensation for cases of silicosis and 
pneumoconiosis complicated by tuberculosis 
or other diseases where the workman does 
not fulfil the requirements of the Act 
regarding residence, time of exposure, filing 
of claims, etc., for any period after April 1, 
1952. Until now, the Board could grant 
compensation only in cases of uncompli- 
cated silicosis and pneumoconiosis. A sec- 
tion making this amendment retroactive 
to January 1, 1917, when the first Work- 
men’s Compensation Act went into force 
in the province, was struck out in passage. 

By an amendment of the Legislature, it 
was stipulated that the payment to a widow 
who remarries will not be increased as a 
result of the increase in the monthly 
pension and, as before, may not exceed 
$1,200. 

In passage, the Legislature increased the 
annual salary of the Chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board from not 
more than $7,500 to $12,000 and the salary 
of each Commissioner from not more than 
$6,000 to $10,000. 

The Legislature added an amendment 
with respect to the Accident Fund to 
provide that, if it is found, on an estimate 
made by the Board, that more than suffi- 
cient funds are available to meet all the 
expenditures and to maintain the reserves 
provided for in the Act, the excess may 
be transferred to the capitalized reserves 
provided for to meet the periodical pay- 
ments of compensation accruing in future 
years ‘in respect of all accidents which 
occur during the year. 

A number of amendments proposed by 
five opposition Members were ruled out of 
order by the Speaker because they would 
have resulted in increased expenditure and 


would therefore have to be recommended 
by the Crown. Most of the proposed 
amendments were designed to put into 
effect additional recommendations of Chief 
Justice Sloan. 

One of these would have amended the 
definition of “industrial disease” to mean 
any disease arising out of or in the course 
of occupation. This amendment would 
have brought the British Columbia Act 
into line with the Acts of Ontario and 
Manitoba, which were amended in recent 
years to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation for any industrial disease peculiar 
to the occupation concerned. 

A second would have brought commercial 
fishermen under the Act. 

A further amendment proposed to raise 
the maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is based to $4,000 instead of 
the $3,600 provided for in the Government 
Bill. 


A fourth amendment would have in- 
creased the percentage rate for disability 
from 70, as in the Government Bill, to 75. 
The same Member proposed to increase 
from $15 to $20 a week the minimum 
amount payable in cases of permanent 
total disability. 

The fifth Member proposed to make 
deafness from any process involving heavy 
or continuous impact on the eardrums com- 
pensable and would have allowed the Board 
to pay a subsistence allowance to a work- 
man undergoing examination away from 
home instead of only to one who is under- 
going treatment, as at present. 

Acording to the press, Premier Johnson 
stated that other recommendations of the 
Report of Chief Justice Sloan would be 
left over for the parliamentary session 
following the next provincial election. 


Hospital Insurance Inquiry 


The Hospital Insurance Inquiry Board 
was set up in 1951 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature to inquire into the Hospital Insur- 
ance Act and its administration and into 
all matters pertaining to hospital opera- 
tion in the province. A 1952 amendment 
to the Act provides that the report of the 
Inquiry Board must be submitted to the 
Government “before the next meeting of 
the Legislative Assembly following the 
present session” instead of before the 1952 
legislative session, as previously. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia court dismisses appeal of a civic employees’ union 
against Supreme Court judgment setting aside award of conciliation 
board which the union and the city had agreed to accept as binding 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


... holds that “arbitral tribunal’ under ICA Act 
is subject to rules under the Arbitration Act. 


On June 22, 1950, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal affirmed a judgment 
setting aside the award made by a con- 
ciliation board where the parties to a 
dispute had agreed to accept its ruling as 
final. The Appeal Court held that, where 
there was such an agreement under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
the conciliation board became an arbitral 
tribunal subject to the same rules of 
procedure as arbitrators under the Arbitra- 
tion Act, and therefore could not accept 
and act upon evidence from an _ outside 
source not given in the presence of the 
parties. 

A dispute concerning wages took place 
between the City of Victoria and the Civic 
Employees Protective Association. In the 
course of negotiations conducted by a con- 
ciliation officer, the city offered a general 
wage increase of six cents per hour. This 
was rejected by the union, which demanded 
an increase of 25 cents per hour. When 
the conciliation officer failed to bring about 
a settlement, a conciliation board was 
appointed by the Labour Relations Board 
upon the application of representatives of 
the employees. Before this board met, the 
parties agreed to be bound by its recom- 
mendation, pursuant to Section 26 of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


After hearing evidence and argument from 
both parties on February 23 and 24, 1950, 
a majority of the board agreed verbally that 
an increase of three cents per hour should 
be given. The member of the board 
nominated by the union did not agree, 
considering 11 cents per hour the proper 
award. The decision of the majority was 
to be signed on February 27. Soon after 
the hearings, the chairman of the board 
learned privately from a member of the 
Labour Relations Board of the offer of six 
eents per hour which had been made by 
the city. The offer had not been referred 
to by either party during the hearings. 
The chairman reconvened the board with- 
out summoning the parties or their repre- 
sentatives and at this meeting a majority 
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of the board, with the city’s appointee - 
dissenting, decided to recommend an in- 
crease of 74 cents per hour, a compromise 
between the 11 cents proposed by the 
employees’ appointee and the six cents 
offered earlier by the city. The award was 
appealed to the Supreme Court by the city 
and was set aside. In the Appeal Court, 
the union’s appeal from this judgment was 

dismissed, with Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
dissenting. / 

Mr. Justice Robertson and Mr. Justice 

Bird gave separate reasons for the Court's 
decision. Mr. Justice Robertson first 
stated that the appeal involved primarily 

the effect of Section 26 of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. This 

provides that, where a conciliation board 

has been appointed, if one party offers and 

the other agrees to be bound by the board’s 
recommendation, “the agreement resulting 
from such acceptance shall be deemed to 

be a reference to arbitration, and the con- 
ciliation board to be an arbitral tribunal 

for the purposes of the law of the province, 

and the recommendation of the conciliation 

board to be an award pursuant to such a 

reference.” 


He considered that the effect of this 
section was to place the conciliation board 
in the same position as arbitrators under 
the Arbitration Act. In his view, members 
of a conciliation board, when acting as 
arbitrators, are governed by certain rules 
of judicial procedure, since they have 
judicial functions to perform. They must 
comply with the rules of evidence, may 
proceed only when both parties are present, 
and must not consider outside evidence. 
He found the board in this case guilty of 
legal misconduct for having disregarded 
these rules. 


Placing a similar interpretation on 
Section 26, Mr. Justice Bird held that it 
must be taken to mean that once the 
parties agree to be bound by the recom- 
mendation of the board, then the board 
ceases to be a conciliation board “appointed 
to endeavour to bring about an agreement 
between the parties to a dispute” and 
becomes “an arbitral tribunal for the 
purposes of the law of the province”, the 
law of the province being the case law and 
statute law applicable to a board of arbi- 
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tration including the Arbitration Act. 
Thereafter, in his opinion, the provisions of 
the ICA Act are no longer applicable to 
the proceedings of that arbitral tribunal. 
He pointed out that in this instance the 
Labour Relations Board first appointed a 
conciliation board “to endeavour to bring 
about an agreement between the parties” 
but that after the parties agreed to be 
bound by its recommendation the terms of 
reference were changed to require the board 
“to determine wage rates under the 
agreement.” 


The effect of the agreement to be bound 
by the board’s award and the alteration 
in the terms of reference, as stated above, 
was to convert the board from a concilia- 
tion board into a board of arbitration, as 
described in Section 26 (2) of the Act. 


He then considered the question whether 
the proceedings of the board were con- 
ducted in accordance with the applicable 
law of the province, and concluded :— 


In my opinion the majority of the board 
in that decision misconceived their duties 
and responsibilities. They are shown to 
have received and acted in the absence of 
the parties or their representatives, upon 
evidence or information from an outside 
source, namely, a member of the Labour 
Relations Board, in consequence of which 
they reached a decision based on com- 
promise. They did so no doubt in the 
mistaken belief that their function was 
that of a conciliation board, that is to 
say, to bring about agreement between the 
parties; but since I have reached the con- 
clusion for the reasons earlier expressed, 
that they had become an arbitral tribunal, 
their duty was strictly to comply with the 
terms of the submission .. . that is to say, 
to determine what wages were fair and 
just as between the employees and the 
employer, and in so doing they were bound 
to observe the ordinary rules which are 
laid down for the administration of 
justice ...and to reach a _ conclusion 
founded on the evidence adduced before 
them in the presence of the parties or 
their representatives. They must not 
receive or act upon evidence from outside 
sources. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran, dissenting, main- 
tained that Section 26 must be interpreted 
in the hght of the whole purpose of the 
Act. which was to bring about the 
settlement of industrial disputes through 


conciliation. He considered that the con- 
ciliation and arbitration features of the Act 
were inseparable and that the arbitration 
mentioned did not come within the mean- 
ing of the Arbitration Act but was a 
“special statutory degree of arbitration 
inseparably linked with and at all times 
subject to conciliation as the primary and 
dominant consideration.” 

He was of the opinion that to require 
a conciliation board to comply with the 
strict requirements imposed on arbitrators 
would hamper rather than encourage con- 
ciliation. Employees who agreed to accept 
the decision of a conciliation board as 
final showed themselves willing to com- 
promise and gave up the right to strike. 
His Lordship found it unreasonable that 
such employees should give up a further 
advantage by agreeing to limit the juris- 
diction of the board so that it might not 
take into consideration any circumstances 
in their favour. Employees would be 
unwise to agree to be bound by the board’s 
decision if such resiriction of the board’s 
jurisdiction were the result. 

Since he considered that a strict inter- 
pretation of Section 26 would be contrary 
to the intent of the ICA Act, Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran held that it must be inter- 
preted liberally. He stated that persuasive 
legislation of this type must be interpreted 
in a practical way so as to carry out the 
intent of the Legislature to legislate for the 
public good. 

In this case the City of Victoria had 
tentatively agreed to pay its employees a 
certain increase, and informed the Supreme 
Court at the hearing that it had already 
budgeted for the increase retroactive to 
January 1. Mr. Justice O’Halloran saw 
no reason why the board should not have 
taken this fact into consideration in deter- 
mining the problem. For this reason he 
considered that the award of the concilia- 
tion board ought not to have been set 
aside, and he would have allowed the 
appeal. Victoria v. Civic Employees 
Protective Association, British Columbia 
Court of Appeal, [1952] 2 DLR Part 2, 
153. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Hours of work are reduced in four largest Alberta cities. 
establishes safety regulations for building trades. 


Manitoba 
Higher mothers’ 


allowances provided in Saskatchewan. B.C. minimum wage orders revised 


A maximum 44-hour work week has been 
put into effect in the four largest cities 
of Alberta. The 48-hour limit fixed by the 
Alberta Labour Act prevails in the rest of 
the province. Two British Columbia 
minimum wage orders have been revised. 

New building trades regulations in Mani- 
toba set out in detail the precautionary 
measures which must be taken to prevent 
accidents in construction and excavation 
work. In Saskatchewan, mothers’ allow- 
ances have been raised by $10 a month. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In addition to raising the minimum wage 
rates in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat, as reported in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazette, the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has reduced from 48 to 44 the 
weekly hours of work in these centres. The 
Board’s action was taken under Section 16 
of the Act which permits it, after holding 
an inquiry, to prescribe lesser maximum 
hours of work in any employment than the 
eight and 48-hour limits provided for in 
the Act. 

By Hours of Work Order No. 22, issued 
March 8, gazetted March 31, and effective 
April 30, an eight-hour day and a 44-hour 
week of six working days apply to all 
workers covered by the Alberta Labour Act 
except those exempted by another order of 
the Board, those at present working under a 
collective agreement or industrial standards 


schedule, and those in hospitals and nursing .- 


homes other than office staff. Employees 
governed by a collective agreement or 
industrial standards schedule are exempted 
from Order 22 until the next anniversary 
date of the agreement or schedule. 

Provision is made, in cases where the new 
limit is impractical, to average the 44-hour 
week over a month, so long as no more 
than 48 hours are worked in any one week. 

The new minimum wage rates in the 
four cities, effective on March 30, are $26 
a week for men and $24 a week for women 
(L.G., 1952, p. 619). 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Act 


Automotive Repair and Gasoline 
Service Stations 


Employees working in the production- 
line or assembly-line manufacture or 
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reconditioning of automobile parts for sale 
are now excluded from the coverage of 
Order 6, which fixes minimum rates for 
male and female employees in the auto- 
motive repair and gasoline service-station 
industry (L.G., 1948, p. 746; 1950, p. 1192). 
Order 6, first issued in 1948, was replaced 
by a new Order 6 made on April 17 and 
gazetted April 24. Apart from the change 
in coverage, the order is substantially the 
same as before. 


Mercantile Industry 

The provisions of Order 24 governing 
payment of overtime were re-worded by 
Order 24A made on April 17 and gazetted 
on April 24. Order 24 fixes a minimum 
wage of $18 a week for both men and 
women workers employed in the mercantile 
industry (L.G., 1950, p. 86). 

As before, time and _ one-half the 
employee’s regular rate must be paid for 
all hours worked in excess of eight in a 
day, or in excess of 44 in a week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
a day. Excluded from this provision are 
persons for whom special hours of work 
regulations have been made by the Board 
or whose daily or weekly hours may be 
varied under the conditions set out in 
certain sections of the Hours of Work Act. 

These include: (1) workers in wholesale 
or retail stores throughout the province 
except in the larger cities, in drug stores, 
and in retail florists’ shops, who are gov- 
erned by Regulations 29B, 16F and 19; 
(for these workers time and one-half is 
payable after the hours established in the 
regulations), and (2) workers who, by 
custom or arrangement or by agreement 
between employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions or representatives, work less than 
eight hours on one or more days of the 
week and nine hours on the remaining 
days, but not more than 44 hours in the 
week, or who work an average of 44 hours 
weekly over an agreed period of time. (In 
such cases, time and one-half is not pay- 
able until the employees have completed 
the hours so established.) 

Further, the requirement of time and 
one-half for overtime does not apply to 
persons employed in a position of. super- 
vision or management or in a confidential 
capacity. Such persons are declared exempt 
from the eight and 44-hour limits set by 
the Hours of Work Act. 
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lt is stipulated that, except in an 
emergency, when statutory hours may be 
exceeded, and except where a_ variation 
in hours is permitted under the Hours of 
Work Act or Regulations, as noted above, 
hours may not exceed eight and 44 unless 
a written permit from the Board is 
ohtained. 


When an industrial undertaking is wholly 
or partly exempted from the Hours of Work 
Act or when the Board allows a permanent 
or temporary exception from the Act, the 
clause with respect to overtime pay may 
be varied to meet the conditions that may 
apply. 


Manitoba Building Trades Protection Act 


By a proclamation gazetted March 22, 
this Act, passed in 1948 to replace an 
earlier Act, came into effect on April 1, 
1952. In its report for the year 1949-50, 
the Mechanical and Engineering Section of 
the Manitoba Department of Labour stated 
that its task of inspecting construction and 
excavation works and their equipment was 
made more difficult by the lack of uniform 
_ regulations to guide contractors. The report 
recommended the adoption of the regula- 
tions drafted by the Building Trades 
Protection Board in 1948. These regula- 
tions were filed March 19 and gazetted 
March 22 of this year. 

The regulations prescribe precautionary 
measures for the prevention of accidents in 
construction and excavation work. They 
stipulate first that it is the duty of every 
employer and every person acting in a 
supervisory capacity to see that all 
scaffolding, staging, flooring, hoists, derricks, 
ladders, slings, shoring and other types of 
equipment used are safe and suitable and 
are constructed, protected, placed, main- 
tained and operated so as to afford reason- 
able safety to workers employed on, in or 
about any building, erection or excavation. 


Seaffolding 

The minimum standards prescribed for 
seaffolding require that it be strong enough 
to earry twice the maximum load it has 
to support. The deck of scaffolding must 
be at least 24 inches wide and must be 
supported by uprights placed at intervals 
not greater than 10 feet on centres. If 
higher than 16 feet from the ground, the 
deck must be protected by a guard rail 
and must have along its entire outer edge 
a 1” x 6” toe-board fixed in a vertical 
position. Where any scaffolding higher 
than 16 feet is to be used by bricklayers, 
stonemasons, plasterers or concrete workers, 
the deck must be at least 48 inches wide; 
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where scaffolding is to be used by persons 
engaged in cornice work, it must extend 
at least 24 inches beyond the finished face 
of the cornice. All staging, platforms, 
decking or flooring must be constructed of 
planking at least two inches thick laid 
tightly together and properly fastened so 
that tools or building materials cannot fall 
through. 


Any platform or scaffold suspended from 
above must be of a type approved by the 
Minister of Labour and must be secured 
so as to prevent it from swaying or becom- 
ing unfastened by accident, and balanced 
so that it hangs on a horizontal plane. 
It must be equipped with toe-board and 
guard rail and the space between the two 
must be covered with chicken wire, canvas 
or other protection, securely fastened. All 
thrustouts, hooks and other apparatus 
supporting the platform must be able to 
support twice the weight of staging, plat- 
form and scaffold, including the maximum 
load to be carried. No more than one- 
quarter of the length of a thrustout may 


project outward beyond the point of 
vertical support, and all bearers and 
hangers must be securely fastened to 


thrustouts by means of bolts or nailed with 
nails two and one-half times as long as 
the thickness of material being used. The 
deck must be tight. If the suspended plat- 
form is to be used exclusively by painters, 
decorators or sign painters and at a height 
of less than 16 feet, the width of the deck 
may be reduced to 16 inches, provided that 
a taut lifeline is stretched horizontally at 
approximately waist level along the inner 
side of the platform. All suspended staging, 
platforms, hangers, thrustouts and other 
apparatus must be tested for strength, 


after assembly in position for use, while 


suspended at maximum extension. 

Manufactured scaffolding and hoists may 
be used, provided they pass the load tests, 
incorporate the required safety features, and 
have been approved by the Minister. 


Ladders 


Except where both ends of a portable 
ladder are securely fastened to a rigid 
support, the ladder must be set at an 
angle of not less than 15 degrees from the 
perpendicular, or so that the horizontal 
distance from the foot of the ladder to the 
base of the wall against which the ladder 
rests is not less than one-quarter the length . 
of the ladder to its point of contact with 
the wall. Where a ladder rises to a deck 
or floor, its upper end must reach at least 
three feet above the deck or floor. The 
interval between ladder rungs must not be 
more than 12 inches on centres. 


Hoists 

Elevator type hoists used in the building 
trades must be constructed to bear three 
times the maximum load they may be 
required to carry. If constructed of wood, 
they must be of sound, straight-grained 
jumber; all uprights, cross bars and braces 
must be at least 2” by 6” where the height 
of the tower does not exceed 30 feet and 
4” x 6” where the height of the tower 
exceeds 30 feet. Hoists constructed of 
other material must have an equivalent 
minimum strength. Every landing stage 
must be strong enough to carry twice its 
expected maximum load, must have a guard 
rail and toe-board, and must have remoy- 
able barriers at least six feet high around 
all shaft openings kept in place at all 
times, except when the hoist is in use and 
the skip is at the landing stage. The 
hoists must be properly fastened to the 
work under construction at intervals not 
exceeding 30 feet and must have a vertical 
ladder fitted to the hoist tower opposite 
to the side on which any vertical cable 
runs. All sheaves, cables, blocks, skips and 
other hoist attachments must be strong 
enough to bear three times the maximum 
load required. Towers must be equipped 
with proper skip guides. Motors must be 
securely anchored to prevent any shifting. 
Workmen must be able to remove material 
from the skip at platform level without 
having to board it. A sign prohibiting 
riding on the skip must be clearly visible 
to all employees likely to board the skip. 


All cranes, derricks and other hoisting 
apparatus must be strong enough to carry, 
when fully extended, three times the 
maximum anticipated load and must be 
guyed or anchored so that when they are 
fully extended and loaded there is no 
danger of overturning or collapsing. 


Skeleton Frame Construction 


Rules are set out governing the con- 
struction of buildings with a skeleton frame. 
As soon as a skeleton frame is erected to 
a column splice, a planked floor or other 
adequate deck must be built immediately 
below the column splice. If the frame is 
more than two storeys high, floors or 
decks must be placed at intervals of not 
more than two storeys. Where steel or 


_ other work is progressing on two levels at 


once, adequate deck covering is required 
not more than two storeys above where 
work is being carried on. Where riveting 
is to be done, a temporary floor must be 
provided immediately below the portion of 
the floor level on which the riveters are 
working to protect from injury all workmen 
at lower levels. When workmen are 


required to work at a height of more than 
40 feet on bridges, arch. spans or other 
skeleton frame construction where flooring 
cannot be provided, a safety net must be 
placed beneath them to protect them 
against injuries from falls. 


Exeayation Work 


The regulations also include detailed 
provisions for the use of supports in 
excavation work. Excavations more than 
five feet deep or eight feet long must have 
vertical shoring extending from or above 
surface level. In hard, compact material, 
the shoring must be at intervals not exceed- 
ing four feet and must extend to within two 
feet from the bottom of the excavation. 
In materials not hard and compact, there 
must be shoring every two feet extending 
to the bottom of the excavation, and in 
sand, quicksand or similar material, exca- 
vations must have close shored sheathing 
extending from above surface level to the 
bottom. : 

All shoring and sheathing, when not 
individually braced, must be held in posi- 
tion by horizontal stringers at intervals of 
not more than five feet. All shoring, 
stringers and braces must be made of wood 
at least two inches thick or of material 
equally strong; all such equipment must be 
inspected frequently and maintained in 
good condition. , 

Where mechanical excavating equipment 
is used, the shoring must be carried up to 
the point at which any workman is engaged, 
or to within 15 feet of where the equipment 
is working, and may not be removed as 
long as any employees are required to work 
in the excavation. Al! workmen are 
required by the regulations to remain 
within the shored area of an excavation. 


Excavations more than five feet deep 
must be equipped with one or more ladders 
to permit workers to descend and ascend 
in safety. Workers must be _ protected 
against falling materials. No material may 
be placed within 24 inches of the edge of 
the excavation. 


Special rules apply to all tunnels, 
accessory shafts and caissons which work- 
men are required to enter, except tunnel 
construction in connection with mines. All 
caissons must be properly shored and pro- 
tected to prevent any cave-in, with shoring 
placed every six feet in depth when caissons 
are being excavated. No worker may 
descend a shaft for the purpose of expand- 
ing the excavation unless the shaft is 
shored in this way. Any tunnel extending 
two feet or more from the shaft must be 
shored and all sheathing constructed so as 
to prevent loose earth from falling on the 
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workmen. Shoring may be removed only 
to carry out repairs and must be replaced 
immediately after repairs are completed. 
All excavation work must be adequately 
guarded by fences or guard rails to pre- 
vent members of the public or workmen 
who may pass from falling into the exca- 
vation. All ropes, cables, chains, blocks and 
other equipment must be carefully in- 
spected by the contractor or person in 
charge of the work before they are used 
and at frequent intervals during use. If 
any defect is discovered, the equipment 
may not be used except under conditions 
laid down in a written order of an inspector. 


Protective Equipment 


If gas fumes or other hazards are believed 
to exist in any trench, manhole, excava- 
tion or other confined space, no workman 
may enter without a safety belt and life- 
line of an approved type. If there is 
believed to be actual danger from fumes, 
any workman entering the space must also 
wear an approved respirator. 

When workmen are required to work at 
higher than normal air pressure in any 
caisson or tunnel work, adequate air-locks 
and all other standard equipment approved 
for such work must be supplied and main- 
tained in good working order and inspected 
and tested daily or at every change of shift, 
whichever is the oftener. 

Employers in building trades are required 
to furnish respirators of an approved type 
free of cost to workmen engaged in cutting, 
drilling or dry grinding of stone, cement, 
terrazzo or similar materials; in spray 
painting; or in hot riveting, flame clean- 
ing or flame cutting of metal coated with 
a compound which gives off toxic fumes 
when heated, where the dust or fumes may 
be inhaled to a sufficient extent to cause 
injury to the workmen. Where workmen 
are spraying paint of a type likely to cause 
harm to the skin, it is the duty of the 
employer to supply, and of every workman 
to apply to all exposed parts of his body, a 
protective oil, grease or cream. Employers 
are required to furnish an approved type 
sand blast helmet, with fresh air tube 
attached, to every employee engaged in 
sandblasting or similar work. 


Other Equipment 


Gasoline, gas or oil-operated heaters used 
in an enclosure must be of an approved 
type; the enclosure must be adequately 
ventilated so as to carry away all smoke 
or gas fumes. 

Portable power-operated saws may not 
be used as bench saws or be rigidly fastened 
unless a control switch is within easy and 
safe reach of the operator. 
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Use of Explosives 


All explosives, fuses and detonators must 
be stored separately and in compliance with 
standard rules for handling such materials. 
Storage places must be locked to prevent 
entry by unauthorized persons. Only com- 
petent persons with adequate’ knowledge of 
the dangers may handle or use explosives. 
The person in charge of blasting must be 
responsible for giving warning and removing 
all persons from the surrounding danger 
areas before the charge is fired. Warning 
must be given at least three minutes before 
the blast is fired by competent workmen 
stationed at a reasonable distance at each 
avenue of approach or points of danger, by 
means of signals such as clarion or whistle 
blasts. No person may return to the danger 
area until authorized by the person in 
charge. If a charge fails to explode, it is 
his duty to take appropriate means to 
remove the danger of explosion before 
allowing others to return to the danger 
areas. The regulations require every 
employer, contractor and workman to com- 
ply also with the provisions of the federal 
Explosives Act, the Manitoba Highway 
Traffic Act, and any other federal or 
provincial statutes or regulations or muni- 
cipal by-laws relating to the use of 
explosives. 


First Aid 


On each construction project the employer 
is required to maintain in readily acces- 
sible places an adequate supply of first aid 
equipment and-to provide services in 
accordance with the standards reeommended 
by the Safety Division of the Department 
of Labour. 


Notice of Accidents 


If a workman suffers injuries causing 
disability within the meaning of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, his employer must 
notify the Department of Labour in writing 
of the accident, either by sending a copy 
of the report furnished to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board or by completing a 
form supplied by the Minister. In the 
event of a serious or fatal accident, the 
employer must immediately notify the 
Department by telephone, messenger or 
telegram, and must not allow any equip- 
ment or material involved in the accident 
to be moved, except to release a workman 
or to avoid creating an additional hazard, 
until an inspector has investigated the 
scene and has authorized such removal. 


Power of Inspector 


An inspector is authorized to order an 
employer in writing to provide additional 


necessary safeguards for workmen. The 
written order may be delivered to the 
person apparently in charge of the work; 
its instructions must be carried out within 
a specified period. 


Generali 
Employers and workmen, in addition to 
complying with these regulations, are 
required to comply with all statutes, regu- 
lations and by-laws applicable to their 
particular work or trade. j 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Mothers’ Allowances 


From April 1, 1952, the amount of the 
mother’s allowance payable in Saskat- 
chewan has been raised by $10 a month 
by revised regulations approved by Order 
in Council 990/52 of April 4, gazetted 
April 12. The previous regulations (O.C. 
127/49, as amended by O.C. 1462/50, see 
L.G., 1949, p. 456 and 1950, p. 1923) are 


rescinded. The allowances now range from’ 


$420 a year ($35 a month) for a mother 
with one child to $1,020 a year ($85 a 
month) for a mother with 10 children. In 
view of the increase of $120 a year, the 
regulations no longer contain the provision 
which permitted the Social Welfare Board 
to grant an additional allowance if, because 
of housing conditions or expenditure in 
connection with special diets or education, 
or because of other circumstances, further 
assistance was necessary for the proper care 
of a family. An additional $120 a year is 
still granted in cases where there is an 
incapacitated father living at home. 

Conditions of eligibility are, in general, 
the same as before, provision being made, 
however, to pay the allowance on behalf 
of a mother and her children in cases where 
the incapacitated father is not living at 
home. In cases where both parents are in 
a nursing home or hospital, or one parent 
is dead and the other confined to hospital, 
it is now possible to pay the allowance to 
a guardian on behalf of the children. 

The clause permitting payment of the 
allowance on behalf of a child 16 to 18 
years of age until completion of Grade XII 
has been reworded to include a child of 
this age who is taking a business or profes- 
cional course as well as one who is attending 
school. The allowance may not be con- 
tinued beyond June 30 in the school year 
' in which he reaches the age of 18. 

A new provision permits resumption of 
the allowance after absence from the prov- 
ince. If the recipient returns within six 
months, she may be paid the allowance for 


a period of her absence but not for more 
than three months in a calendar year. 
Under the former regulations, a recipient, 
in order to receive an allowance, might 
not be absent from the province for more 
than two months in a year, unless she had 
special permission from the Director of 
Public Assistance. 


The maximum annual income allowed to 
a recipient, exclusive of the allowance, con- 
tinues to be $540 a year. In the calcula- 
tion of income, an exemption (not to 
exceed $60 a month) is permitted for 
expenses incurred by a parent in having 
her children cared for while she is working. 
As before, family allowances and casual gifts 
are not considered income. Now excluded 
from the calculation of income are: grants 
from Army, Navy or Air Force and 
Benevolent Funds and from the War 
Veterans’ Assistance Fund; supplementary 
allowances paid to old age security pen- 
sioners and blind assistance recipients; and 
social aid. Specific rules are set down for 
calculating income in the form of cash 
assets (including estates in trust and 
insurance), real property, farm property, 
and the value of free board and lodging. 
Income is to be calculated for the “income 
year,” from September 1 to August 31. As 
in the earlier regulations, allowances are 
not payable if the combined real or per- 
sonal property of a parent or child has a 
net value of more than $5,000 of which not 
more than $1,000 may be in cash, securities 
or other liquid assets. 


Supplementary Allowances 


By O.C. 7554/52, made March 12 and 
gazetted March 29, the regulations under 
the Social Aid Act providing for the pay- 
ment of a supplementary allowance of up 
to $2.50 per month to recipients under the 
federal Blind Persons Act and the Saskat- 
chewan Blind Persons Allowances Act (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 316) were amended to 
change the conditions governing payment 
of the allowance if the recipient is tempor- 
arily absent from the province. 

Before the amendment was adopted, a 
recipient could continue to receive his 
supplementary allowance during a 
temporary absence not exceeding one 
month. Now, when a recipient leaves 
Saskatchewan, payment of his allowance 
will be suspended immediately, but will be 
resumed when he returns. If he returns 
within six months, he may recover his 
allowance for a period of his absence not 
exceeding three months in any calendar 
year. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for March, 1952*, show slight rise in initial and renewal claims 


over previous month. 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit rose slightly in 
March. The increase over the previous 
month, however, was not general, being 
concentrated mainly in the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Quebec. 

The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
during the month of March a total of 
154,356 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, as compared with 140,386 in 
February and 109,764 in March of last year. 

Little change was evident in the volume 
of recorded unemployment among insured 
persons as measured by a count of ordinary 
claimants on the live unemployment 
register on the last working day of the 
month. On February 29, ordinary claimants 
totalled 276,325 (221,781 males and 54,544 
females), as against 275,018 (224,944 males 
and 50,074 females) on March 31. Short- 
time claimants at March 31 numbered 
31,306, compared with 34,396 on February 
29, while supplementary benefit claimants 
totalled 45,304 on March 31, compared with 
40,084 on February 29. 


Adjudicating centres disposed of 150,976 
initial and renewal claims during March, 
100,702 of which were considered entitled 
to benefit. A total of 40,170 claims were 
disallowed because of insufficient contribu- 
tions, while disqualifications were imposed 
in 16,708 cases (including 5,240 on revised 
and 1,364 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 6,306 cases; “not unemployed”, 
3,484 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work”, 1,809 cases. 


During March 90,354 claimants com- 
menced the receipt of benefit, compared 
with 107,680 in February, and 68,445 in 
March, 1951. 

The amount of benefit paid was slightly 
higher in March than February, amounting 
to $14,932,190 in respect of 5,537,221 unem- 
ployed days in March, as against $14,162,612 
for 5,266,024 days in February, and 
$10,467,147 for 4,192,575 days in March, 1951: 
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Increase concentrated mainly in N.B., Que. 


Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of whether 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


During the week March 29-April 4, 
216,251 persons received benefit amounting 


_to $3,365,736 as compensation for 1,243,684 


unemployed days, compared with a total 
of $3,483,137 paid to 228,121 beneficiaries 
for 1,291,339 days in the week February 23- 
29. For the week March 31-April 6, 1951, 
a total of 147,162 beneficiaries received 
$2,184,959 as compensation for 873,101 
unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week March 29-April 4 was $2.71 compared 
with $2.70 for the week February 23-29, and 
$2.50 for the week March 31-April 6, 1951. 


Supplementary Benefit 

A total of 39,3877 claimants whose con- 
tributions were insufficient to qualify for 
regular benefit had their claims considered 
for supplementary benefit during the month. 
Since the period for which supplementary 
benefit was payable expired on March 831, 
claims received on or after March 22 
(unless antedated) were not submitted for 
consideration under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act. The sum of 
$1,959,891 was paid in supplementary 
benefit during the month. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of March, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
4,417,485 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 68,498 during 
the month. 

As at March 31, 1952, employers registered 
numbered 244,499—an increase of 872 since 
the end of February. 


*See Tables E-1—E-8 at end of book. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 797, March 11, 1952 


Held: (1) That the claimant, a former 
government employee, who refused to apply 
for employment as a sales clerk in a city 
located a few miles away from the hamlet 
where she had taken up residence with her 
husband, on the grounds that there was no 
means of transportation and the salary was 
too low, had, in view of her lengthy period 
of wnemployment and the other circum- 
stances of the case, refused, without good 
cause, to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
40 (1) (a) of the Act. 

(2) That, unless the claimant indicated 
her willingness to accept immediately any 
ofier of suitable employment outside her 
locality, she could not be considered as 
being available for work within the meaning 
of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

(Reference made to CU-B 568.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
24 years of age, residing in...A..., which 
is situated approximately 12 miles from 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., filed a claim for 
benefit in the latter-mentioned city on 
July 10, 1951, stating that she had been 
employed by the Federal Government as a 
clerk in Val d’Or, Que., from 1946 to 
June 11, 1951, when she was forced to leave 
her employment because she was getting 
married and her employer had a rule 
against retaining married women in his 
employ. Her salary upon separation was 
$139 a month. The claim was allowed. 


On October 5, 1951, the local office 
notified her of employment in Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., as a sales clerk with a sewing 
machine company at a wage of $18 a week, 
which was the prevailing rate of pay in the 
district for that type of work; the hours 
of work were to be eight a day, six days 
a week. The claimant refused to apply for 
the employment, stating that there was no 
suitable means of transportation between 

A... and Shawinigan Falls, Que., 
and that the salary was too low; she added 
that she would be willing to take employ- 
BMenGIN 5... 5 Ds , a small town nearer 
to...A... than Shawinigan Falls. The 
local office commented that there might be 
some possibilities of employment for the 
Glaimant in. . ..B°. .. but that at the 
moment there were no vacancies listed. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks, being 
of the opinion that she had, without good 
cause, refused to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment (Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously reversed the 
insurance officer’s decision, being of the 
opinion that, inasmuch as the conditions of 
work were much less favourable, the 
employment was not suitable. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on January 16, 1952, and on 
January 22, 1952, the claimant wrote to 
the local office contending that it was unfair 
to offer her employment in Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., when there were possibilities of 
WoOLk for Wer ity els eee 


Conclusions.—There is no doubt that the 
employment offered to the claimant in 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., was at conditions 
less favourable than those of her previous 
employment in Val d’Or. However, it must 
not be overlooked that she had been unem- 
ployed for approximately four months, that 
the work offered was of a type which she 
could have easily performed and that the 
salary was at the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district. 

While I agree that it would have been 
difficult for the claimant to travel daily to 
and from Shawinigan Falls, nevertheless 
that city, according to the evidence, was 
the nearest locality where she could reason- 
ably expect to find employment; she 
mentioned the town of ...B.. . but 
according to the local office, her chances of 
obtaining employment there were scant, 
which is substantiated by the fact that on 
January 22, 1952, date on which she wrote 
a letter to the Commission, she was still 
unemployed. 


In a previous decision dealing with the 
ease of a married woman (CU-B 568) who 
had refused employment away from her 
place of residence, I stated as follows:— 


The claimant’s refusal to leave her place 
of. residence in view of her domestic 
circumstances is quite understandable and 
it was definitely not the intention of the 
legislators that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act | _be used as an instrument to 
break up “a household and separate a man 
and wife’. However, if a married woman 
wishes to claim benefit under the Act, she 
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must, like any other claimant, prove her 
availability for work. Were a married 
woman permitted to collect unemployment 
insurance benefit while restricting her 
availability for work to an area where 
none can be obtained it would not only 
defeat the purpose of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act but it would be detrimental 
to the interests of the mass of workers 
who contribute to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. The principle has been 
established that where a married woman is 
the breadwinner of the family, a broader 
interpretation may be allowed both as to 
the question of ‘the suitability of the 
employment offered and as to the question 
of availability for work but, as stated in 
decision CU-B 487, unless there are special 
circumstances, a married woman must be 
ready to take work on the same conditions 
as a single woman. 

For these reasons, not only do I con- 
sider that the insurance officer was right 
in finding that the claimant had, without 
good cause, refused to apply for a situation 
in suitable employment but I am of the 
opinion that he should also have found that 
she was not available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

The claimant is. disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
as from the date on which this decision 
is communicated to her and, unless she 
indicates her intention to accept imme- 
diately any offer of suitable employment 
away from her locality, she must also be 
disqualified for an indefinite period. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 801, March 11, 1952 


Held: (1) That employment as a sweeper 
in a factory at the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district was suitable within the 
meaning of the Act for the claimant, a 
pensioned locomotive mechanic, inasmuch 
as he had been unemployed for seven 
months and his chances of obtaining work 
in his usual occupation were non-existent. 


(2) That, as he was only prepared to 
accept employment of a kind which he 
could not reasonably hope to obtain and 
he had, in fact, stated that he felt that he 
was entitled to a year’s rest, he could not 
be considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
65 years of age, residing in .......... Ont., 
filed a claim for benefit on April 9, 1951, 
stating that he had been employed by a 
railway company as a locomotive mechanic 
from 1913 to March 13, 1951, when he.was 
retired on pension. His rate of pay upon 
separation was $3,200 a year. The claim 
was allowed. 


On October 10, 1951, the local office 
notified him of employment with a local 
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factory as a sweeper at a wage of $30 a 
week, which was the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for that type of work; the . 
hours of work were to be nine a day, 45 a 
week. The claimant refused to apply for the 
employment for the following reasons :— 


This job is not in my line of work—I 
want employment as a locomotive mechanic. 
IT am not interested in leaving town at all. 
The only type of work I will accept is as 
a locomotive mechanic. 


The local office commented that the work 
offered was of a very light nature and that 
it was impossible to place the claimant in 
his usual occupation. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because 
he had, without good cause, refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment and for an indefinite period because 
he had so restricted his sphere of employ- 
ment that he could not be considered as 
being available for work (Sections 40 (1) 
(a) and 27 (1) (b) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously reversed both 
decisions of the insurance officer in a finding 
which reads as follows:— 


The court of referees unanimously agreed 
to reverse the insurance officer’s decision; 
we find that employment offered was not 
suitable. We also find that claimant was 
available for work on the llth day of 
October and thereafter. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and on January 17, 1952, the 
claimant wrote to the latter outlining 
again his reasons for having refused the 
employment notified to him. 


Conclusions.—After having carefully 
studied the facts and submissions on file, 
I consider that the employment as a 
sweeper, at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district, was, for the claimant, suitable 
within the meaning of Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act. It is to be noted that he had 
been unemployed for approximately seven 
months, that the job offered involved light 
work and that not only was it impossible 
to place him in his usual occupation but 
it was difficult, in view of his age, to find 
him employment at all. 

In so far as his availability for work is 
concerned, the claimant, upon refusing the 
job offered to him and in his appeal to 
the court of referees, stated that the only 
work he would accept would be as a loco- 
motive mechanic. Furthermore, in his 
letter of January 17, 1952, he stated that 
after having worked 28 years at night of 
his 38 years of service, he felt that he was 


“entitled to a year’s rest” and that due to 
the high cost of living, he would have “to 
seek part-time work next summer with the 
pension board’s permission.” 

While I have every sympathy for the 
claimant, he should realize that unemploy- 
ment insurance is a protection against 
certain risks of unemployment and it pro- 
vides benefit only to those who are willing 
to work and are unable to find employment. 

Under the circumstances, I must also 
decide that the insurance officer rightly 


found that the claimant was not available 
for work within the meaning of the Act. 

I wish to point out to the court of 
referees that, in accordance with Section 
59 (1) of the Act, “the decisions of a court 
of referees ... shall include a statement of 
its findings on questions of fact material to 
the decision.” ; 

The disqualifications previously imposed 
by the insurance officer are reinstated as 
from the date that this decision is com- 
municated to the claimant. 


Amending Unemployment Insurance Act 


Minister of Labour introduces bill to provide increase in rates of 
benefit, reduction in the number of waiting days from eight to five 
and extension of the period of entitlement for supplementary benefit 


On June 4, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, gave notice in the House 
of Commons of a bill to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, to provide for 
increased rates of benefit, reduction in the 
number of waiting days, extension of the 
period of entitlement for supplementary 
benefit, and certain administrative changes. 

Speaking on the proposed amendments, 
Mr. Gregg stated :— 

. . . Of these amendments five are of a 
good deal of importance and the remainder 
are designed to improve the routine admin- 
istration of the Act. 


One of these five main amendments is 
related to the administration of the 
National Employment Service. This amend- 
ment provides that there shall be no 
discrimination because of racial origin, 
colour, religious belief or political affilia- 
tion in referring workers seeking employ- 
-ment. This will now establish the principle 
of fair employment practices in the statute. 


The first of the four important amend- 
ments related to insurance will provide an 
increase in benefits for certain classes. The 
present maximum benefit for a person with 
a dependent is $21 a week, and the amend- 
ment will provide for raising this to $24 a 
week, with* comparable increases in other 
benefit rates. 


The second insurance amendment pro- 
vides for a reduction in the period known 
as waiting days. As the Act now stands 
the waiting period consists of eight days; 


that is, not counting that one non- 
compensable day. This period will be 
reduced by the amending bill to five 
waiting days; that is a reduction from 
eight to five. 

Also there is an amendment that will 
permit the commission to make regulations 
to provide that, where a benefit year 
terminates while the insured is unemployed 
and he qualifies for a further period of 
benefit, the waiting period in the new year 
may be deferred. 

The new legislation will also extend by 
fifteen days the period of supplementary 
benefit so that it may be paid from 
January 1 to April 15 in each year. At 
present supplementary benefit is payable 
from January 1 to March 31 in ‘each year. 

The foregoing amendments affecting the 
insurance fund have all met with the 
endorsation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, which is charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing the status 
of the fund from time to time and making 
recommendations in regard to it. These 
amendments will not cause any increase of 
payments into the fund on the part of 
employee, employer or government. 

The remaining amendments are intro- 
duced with a view to clarifying the existing 
law, facilitating operation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, and protecting the 
fund. They are more or less routine in 
nature and, with minor exceptions, have no 
particular significance from the viewpoint 
of the general public. 
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Fair : Wages | Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour 
prepared 146 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the country. 


During the same period a total of 115 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


(The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per’ week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour”, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and 
subcontractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work, such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates’’.) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Agriculture 
Post Office 


No. of Contracts 


Aggregate Amount 
ey $141,935.81 
10 24,374.07 


(3) Arrears of Wages 
During April the sum of $1,131.79 was collected from two employers who had failed to 


pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contract. 


This amount 


was distributed to the seven employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice ot the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
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from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 


schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 


are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GAzeTTe for July. 1946, p. 932. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, 
construction of houses «& installation of 
sewer system. Halifax N S: Brookfield 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard apartment units etc; Trynor 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
sewer & storm systems, Garrison Barracks. 
Shearwater N S: Nova Scotia Light & 
Power Co Ltd,* installation of fire alarm 
system. Chatham N B: New Brunswick 
Telephone Co Ltd,* relocation of poles & 
changing lines at runway. Ajax Ont: 
J Leitch Engineering & Construction Ltd,* 
survey work; Atlas Excavators Ltd, con- 
struction of sanitary sewer & watermains. 


Belleville Ont: R J Webb, exterior 
painting. Deep River Ont: Armstrong 
Bros Construction, ditching, clearing & 


grubbing. Downsview Ont: Mal Nicholson, 
clearing, grubbing & removing topsoil. 
Fergus Ont: S J Gillespie,* exterior paint- 
ing. Guelph Ont: Morog Spray Painting 
Co,* exterior painting. Kitchener Ont: 
Morog Spray Painting Co, exterior paint- 
ing. Malton Ont: Josephat Loiselle & 
Fils, construction of permanent improve- 
ments. Niagara Falls Ont: John D 
St Clair,* exterior painting. Niagara-on- 
the-Lake Ont: S Gillespie,* exterior paint- 
ing. Porl Hope Ont: P H Davis,* exterior 
painting. St Catharines Ont: E P A Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of perma- 


nent improvements. St Thomas Ont: 
Gregory & -Marks,* exterior painting. 
Stamford Ont: John D St Clair,* exterior 
painting. Windsor Ont: J St Clair, exterior 
maintenance painting. Woodstock Ont: 
D M Cook,* exterior painting. Winnipeg 
Man: Felix Hryniewicki,* repair of base- 
ment floors. Moose Jaw Sask: Henry 
Borger & Son Ltd, installation of sewer 
& water mains. Saskatoon Sask: Saskat- 
chewan Power Corp,* construction of power 
distribution system; W C Wells Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of sewer & water 
systems. Claresholm Alta: Shoquist Con- 
struction (Western) Ltd, erection of pre- 
fabricated bldgs. Hdmonton Alta: Dan 
Boettcher,* grounding & bonding aluminum 


houses. Ponoka Alta: MacDonald Farm 
Equipment Ltd,* installation of pilot 
generator, gas control. Red Deer Alta: 


MacDonald Farm Equipment Ltd,* instal- 
lation of pilot generator gas control. 
Esquimalt B C: B C Road Materials Ltd, 
extensions to sewer & water systems. 
Vancouver B C: Ed Johnston,* grading of 
boulevard strips & construction of retaining 
walls, ete; G S Eldridge & Co Ltd,* 
testing of concrete & other materials as 
required. Whitehorse Y T: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated 
bldgs. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Restigouche P Q: A A Geraghty, construction of day school. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P FE I: L G Rawding Con- 
struction Co Ltd, extensions to water 
distribution system & sewage collection 
system. Chatham N B: Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co, installation of hangar doors; 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water distribution & sewage collection 
system; R. E. Stewart Construction Corp, 
erection of hospital. Bagotville P Q: 
Provincial Engineering Ltd, installation of 
underground steam distribution ‘system; 
A Janin & Co Ltd, erection of headquarters 
bldg; R E Stewart Corp, erection of 
hospital; Georges Proulx, construction of 
pumping station. Montreal P Q: Charles 
Duranceau, erection of garage; J Serrentino 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of workshop. 
Barriefield Ont: Reg H Steel Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam distribution system; T L 
Smith Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
transmitter bldg. Camp Borden Ont: 
F S B Heward & Co Ltd,* supply & 
_ delivery of pipe; Swansea Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of sewage system. 


Centralia Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of storm & sanitary sewers, 
water mains, roads & paving; Roy James 
Construction Ltd, erection of officers’ mess; 
John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of unit receiving bldg; James Morrison 
Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for 
underground steam distribution system. 
Clinton Ont: John Gaffney Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of quonset huts. Cobourg 
Ont: B A Ryan Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, con- 
struction of ordnance warehouses. Downs- 
view Ont: James Morrison Brass Mfg Co 
Ltd,* supply of pipe for underground 
steam distribution system. North Bay Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of headquarters bldg; James Morrison 
Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for 
underground steam distribution system. 
Petawawa Ont: Reg H Steel Ltd, instal- 
lation of underground steam distribution 
system. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Lid, 
erection of water pumping station & water 
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storage reservoir. Uplands Ont: Sparling- 
Davis Co Ltd, erection of storage tanks. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Wiebe Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of trainees’ mess. 
Rivers Man: Universal Construction Co, 
erection of explosive storage bldgs; James 
Morrison Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of 
pipe for underground steam distribution 
system. Shilo Man: Cotter Bros, installa- 
tion of underground steam distribution 
system. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, 
construction of sewage disposal plant «& 
lift station; James Morrison Brass Mfg 
Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for underground 
steam distribution system; Henry Borger 
& Son Ltd, installation of sanitary sewer, 
storm sewer & water distribution systems; 
Couture & Toupin Ltd, erection of officers’ 
mess & NCO’s mess. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Lockerbie & Hole Ltd, installation of 
steam distribution system & alterations to 


heating systems; Bird Consiruction Co 
Ltd, erection of officers’ mess & trainees’ 
mess. Saskatoon Sask: C M Miners Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of officers’ mess. 
Cold Lake Alta: James Morrison Brass 
Mfg Co Ltd,* supply of pipe for under- 
ground steam distribution system; Crane 
Ltd,* supply of gate valves; Canadian 
Ludlow Valve Mfg Co,* supply of hydrants; 
Anthes-Imperial Co Ltd,* supply of 
materials for water & sewer distribution 
systems. Namao Alta: James Morrison 
Brass Mfg Co Ltd,* underground steam 
distribution system. Comox B C: Smith 
Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of explo- 
sive storage bldgs & roads; Deeks-McBride 
Ltd, reinforcing steel for hangar. Various 
Locations: General Supply Co of Canada 
Ltd,* KW diesel electric generating units 
for installation at radio stations. 


Department of Defence Production 


Kingston Ont: Kingston & Salmon Ltd, 
alterations to heating system, RMC. 
Ottawa Ont: S E Farley & Son, rehabilita- 
tion of bldg, RCAF Station, Victoria 
Island. Edmonton Alta: Dominion Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of boat- 


house, HMCS “Nonsuch”. Matsqui B C: 
Stange-Holand Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tions & alterations to operations room, 
transmitting station. Prince Rupert B C: 
W H Smith, dismantling of crane. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltee, renewal of asphalt paving & concrete 


road slab, Jacques Cartier Bridge. 
repairs to wharf, grain elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Summerside P E I: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of railway wharf. Big Bras 
dOr N 8: C R MacDonald & J C Gaudet, 
wharf extension. Brooklyn N 8S: T C 
Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater 
repairs & improvements. Dartmouth N BS: 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd, construction of hull 
& machinery repairs to Dredge PWD 
No 12. Pictou N S: Pictou Foundry & 
Machine Co Ltd, repairs to boiler of Tug 
“Fredericton”. Shag Harbour N_ S8: 
Walker & Hall Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Petite Vallee P Q: Sylva Cote, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Kingsville Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
harbour works. Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland 
Co Ltd, construction of inflammable stores 
bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, alter- 
ations to Labelle bldg & Monument 
National. Roblin Man: Randver Sigurdson, 
addition & alterations to public bldg. 
Saskatoon Sask: Shannon Bros, construction 


Port Colborne Ont: Ontario Construction Co Ltd, 


of weights & measures bldg. Cranbrook 
BC: C J Oliver Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tion to public bldg. -Denman Island B C: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Esquimalt B C: Ed Walsh 
& Co Ltd, rock removal; McKenzie Barge 
& Derrick Co Ltd,* dredging; General Con- 
struction Co Ltd, road _ construction. 
Esquimalt (Belmont Park) B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, float construction. 
Sidney BC: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
renewal of gantry & dolphin. Vancouver 
BC: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd,* dredging; Burrard Dry Dock 
Co Ltd,* docking, cleaning, painting & 
repairing Dredge PWD No 305 “King 
Edward” & plant; B C Marine Engineers 
& Shipbuilders Ltd,* docking, cleaning, 
painting & repairing Dredge PWD No 303 
“Fruhling”. Victoria B C: Farmer Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations & addition to 
office bldg, Astrophysical Observatory. 


Department of Transport 


Chatham N B: A D Ross & Co Ltd, 
installation of airport lighting facilities. 
Dorval P Q: Guy Andrews Reg’d, reloca- 
tion of localizer bldg & middle marker, 
airport. Malton -Ont: Armstrong Bros 
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Construction, reconstruction of parking 
area, airport. Calgary Alta: Standard 
Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, surface 
treatment of runways, airport. 


April-May 1952 


Unemployment dropped considerably during April and May as summer 
jobs opened up and defence and defence-connected industries continued 
to expand. Substantial surpluses of workers remained in several areas of © 
eastern Canada because of lower level of logging operations this year 


The upswing in seasonal job opportunities 
together with the continuing employment 
expansion in defence industries and some 
re-hiring of workers by firms manufacturing 
consumer goods all contributed to a sizable 
decline in the level of unemployment. The 
number seeking work through the NES 
totalled 261,200 at May 15, a drop of 
124,000 from the peak reached early in 
April. Despite this substantial decline, the 
number of job applications was 86,000 
higher than at the comparable date last year. 

Changes within the manufacturing indus- 
tries are partly responsible for the higher 
level of unemployment. The chart overleaf 
shows that employment in the consumer 
goods group was 5 per cent below last year 
and, in some industries, below the level of 
1950. It also indicates some of the off- 
setting gains stemming from defence con- 
tracts and the growth of industrial capacity. 
During the past 12 months, the gradual 
expansion in the production of aircraft, 
ships, railway rolling stock, agricultural 
implements and industrial machinery has 
been an important factor in sustaining the 
level of employment in manufacturing as 
a whole. However, although this expan- 
sion undoubtedly has absorbed many of 
the workers released from the consumer 
goods industries, differences in geographic 
location and in occupational requirements 
have resulted in a higher level of total 
unemployment. 

During April, lay-offs were less frequent 
in the manufacturing sector producing 
goods for consumers and some _ workers 
previously released were being re-hired, 
notably in automobile plants. But because 
manufacturers’ inventories were high and 
because a large number of factory workers 
were on short time, increases in employ- 
ment were gradual, mainly taking the form 
of longer hours of work. Substantial in- 
creases in the actual numbers employed in 
this sector are not expected for some time. 
On the other hand, employment in pro- 
ducer goods industries and in the produc- 
tion of some basic materials is expected to 
increase steadily this summer, though not 
as quickly as it did in 1951. 


While most parts of the country bene- 
fited from increasing employment oppor- 
tunities during April, the impact of greater 
demands on the available supply of 
workers in specific areas differed consider- 
ably. In two-thirds of the local employ- 
ment areas, labour surpluses amounted to 
less than 10 per cent of all wage and 
salary workers. These areas were largely 
concentrated in the Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific regions. Thirty-two areas, or about 
one-sixth of the total, reported surpluses 
amounting to more than 15 per cent of all 
wage and salary workers. Almost all of 
these areas were located in Eastern Quebec 
and the Maritimes, where large numbers of 
loggers were still idle. 

A notable feature of the labour market 
during April was the strong demand for 
farm labour that developed in the Prairie 
Provinces. The simultaneous harvesting 
and seeding operations created a strong 
upswing in temporary farm labour require- 
ments which was not fully met despite 
higher wages and free transportation offered 
through a Federal-Provincial arrangement. 
Shortages of farm help were particularly 
apparent in Saskatchewan and Southern 
Alberta. However, with the completion of 
harvesting and a substantial part of spring 
seeding, agricultural job vacancies were 
reduced by about half by the middle of 
May. 

The beginning of large-scale construction 
work in many parts of the country con- 
tributed to the number of job opportunities 
and was reflected in a drop of over 
20,000 unemployed construction workers. 
Although engineering construction is con- 
tinuing at a high level, especially in the 
western provinces, there is some evidence 
of a smaller volume of industrial building 
this year. This, coupled with a smaller 
carry-over of residential construction, has 
meant some reduction in the total require- 
ments for construction workers. There are, 
however, some indications that the number 
of housing units started in March and 
April is higher than for the same months 
of 1951. 
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Atlantic Region 

In the Atlantic region NES registrations 
at May §& totalled 42,000, a decline of 
about 20 per cent in the previous month. 
Seasonal factors reduced unemployment in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia but 
in logging areas of northern New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland, unemployment 
rose from an already high level. There 
was improvement in fishing, farming and 
construction but waterfront activity fell off 
in Saint John, N.B., and in Halifax as 
navigation opened on the St. Lawrence. 
Farmers in the region were hiring men 
and considerable interest was shown in 
immigrant farm labour. The banning of 
truck traffic on highways because of road 
conditions affected employment adversely 
in the lumbering and coal mining indus- 
tries. Substantial labour surpluses existed 
in St. John’s, Summerside, Inverness, 
Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmundston, New- 
castle and St. Stephen’s. 


Quebec Region 

Employment conditions in Quebec began 
to improve in the last two weeks of April 
and work registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped from 136,000 
at April 10 to 105,000 at May 8. The 
demand for farm workers picked up and 
mining and construction showed stimulated 
activity. Mining employment increased 
with the resumption of quarrying opera- 
tions and prospecting in western Quebec 
and the Gaspe district. A virtual end to 
cutting and hauling operations in the 
logging industry resulted in further regis- 
trations of loggers but other industries and 
the spring drive were absorbing these 
men at the beginning of May. Logging 
areas were still the most serious centres 
of unemployment, such as Chandler, 
Causapscal, Dolbeau, La Malbaie and Port 
Alfred. Labour surpluses declined in most 
urban areas. 


Ontario Region 

Increased hirings in agriculture and con- 
struction in Ontario were chiefly respon- 
sible for improved employment conditions 
during April and early May. NES job 
applications showed a decline of 20,000 
from April 10 to May 8, totalling 78,000 
at the latter date. This was still 41,000 
above the figure one year earlier, although 
employment was also higher. A gradual 
- expansion in firms producing aircraft, ships, 
railway rolling stock and basic iron and 
steel contributed largely to the slight 
increase in employment over last year’s 
levels. There was a moderate pick-up in 
consumer goods manufacturing beginning 
in April; some workers were being re-hired. 
Short-time work continued in textile indus- 


tries and there was an increasing number 
of lay-offs from paper products plants. 
Job applications showed a drop in all 
industrial areas. 

Prairie Region 

In contrast to other regions, job appli- 
cations in the Prairie region at May 8, 
1952, were lower than at the same date 
last year. The number seeking work 
through the National Employment Service 
dropped to 27,000, nearly 4,000 fewer than 
at May 10, 1951. The most notable 
development was the rapid increase im 
demand for farm workers. The warm, 
drying weather enabled farmers to harvest 
most of the crop left over from last year 
and, in many areas, to seed this year’s 
crop concurrently. This double amount of 
work created a demand for labour that 
National Employment Service offices were 
in some cases unable to satisfy despite 
higher wage offers. In addition to heavy 
requirements for agriculture and construc- 
tion, some of the 7.000 woods workers 
released in the Lakehead region were 
re-hired to transport the winter’s cut to 
the mills. Workers laid off from meat 
packing plants were recalled and addi- 
tional help was required as_ livestock 
deliveries increased. 

Labour surpluses disappeared in 14 of the 
29 local labour market areas in the region 
during the month of April, leaving a 
moderate surplus in Port Arthur and slight 
surpluses in Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, 
Dauphin, Prince Albert, Blairmore, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Dawson Creek. 
In the remaining 20 areas in the region, 
labour demand and supply were in approxi- 
mate balance, with some scarcities in 
specific occupations. 

Pacifie Region 

In the Pacific region, there was an 
upswing in those industries whose activities 
are governed by weather conditions. Appli- 
cations for employment on file with the 
National Employment Service at May 8 
totalled 30,500 as against 39,200 at April 10, 
1952. The region’s large construction 
program was getting more fully underway 
and surpluses of construction labour were 
being quickly absorbed. Lumbering work 
was improving seasonally but activity was 
not as high as expected. Almost 2,000 
loggers were seeking work at May 1, as 
against 800 one year before. Latest data 
show that sawmill employment is running 
about 7 per cent below year-earlier levels. 
In two-thirds of the 18 labour market areas 
in the region, registrations for work 
constituted less than 10 per cent of all 
wage-earners and salaried employees. In 
two areas, Prince George and Kelowna, 
substantial labour surpluses existed. 
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Prices and the 
Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, May 1, 1952 

In April, for the fourth consecutive 
month, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index showed a drop. In the 
period April 1 to May 1, the index 
declined 2-0 points, or 1:1 per cent, falling 
from 188-7 to 186-7. This placed the index 
below the level of July 1951, and marked 
the largest monthly percentage decline 
since January 1943. 

Lower food prices were again largely 
responsible for the change, and the drop 
in this series from 240-2 to 235-3 accounted 
for three-fourths of the decline in the total 
index. Among food items showing large 
declines were: butter, beef, bacon, veal, 
lard, shortening, and oranges. Fresh vege- 
tables as a group were higher, led by a 
further substantial advance in potatoes. 

The home furnishings and services index 
changed from 200-5 to 198-2; materially 
lower prices within the electrical goods 
group coupled with smaller decreases for 
furnishings and cleaning supplies were 


more important than increases in telephone 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


rates in British Columbia and the Mari- 
times. Small decreases in footwear and 
men’s wear lowered the clothing index 
fractionally from 210-4 to 210-1. 

The miscellaneous items series receded 
from 147-9 to 147-4 following a reduction 
in tobacco products, automobile tires, soap, 
magazines, and gasoline, which overbal- 
anced higher quotations for theatre admis- 
sions, barbers’ fees and street car fares. 
A decrease in the fuel and lght index 
from 152-5 to 150-6 was due to seasonal 
recessions in coal and coke which out- 
weighed an advance in domestic gas rates. 
Rents were not surveyed in May, the index 
remaining at 146-3. 

From August 1939 to May 1952 the 
percentage increase in the total index was 
85-2. 


City Indexes, April, 1952 
Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional cities declined between March 1 


and April 1, two advanced, and one 
remained unchanged, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Composite cost-of-living indexes for 


Toronto at 184-8 and Vancouver at 192-3, 
were higher by 0-4 and 0.1 points, respec- 
tively. The advance in the index for the 
former city mainly reflected higher news- 
paper rates which outweighed | slightly 
lower food prices. The Vancouver index 
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increase was due to a firmer food index 
which was supported by a_ substantial 
advance in potatoes. 

For other centres continued weakness in 
foods, notably meats and eggs, was 
mainly responsible for the decline in the 
total indexes, although clothing and home 
furnishings and services were lower at most 
centres. Fuel costs were unchanged except 
for St. John’s, Newfoundland, where a 
slight increase occurred. Group indexes 
for the miscellaneous series were generally 
higher, reflecting increases in automobile 
repairs and maintenance, coupled with 
small advances in personal care costs in 
certain centres. Rents were not surveyed 
in April, consequently the indexes were 
unchanged. 

Composite city indexes for March 1 and 
April 1, and April 1 group index detail are 
shown in Table F-2 at end of book. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1952 


The downward trend in wholesale prices 
continued in April, and the Bureau’s 
general index number dropped to 226-9 
from 230-8 in March and 242-4 a year 
earlier. This was the ninth successive 
monthly decline in the index from the peak 
figure of 243-7 for July last year. 

The index for Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets also declined in 


April to 245-4 from 248-3 in March, and 
265-4 in April last year. Index for the 
animal section dropped to 273-7 from 283-3 
in March and 331-°6 in April, 1951, while 
that for field products rose to 217-1 from 
213.3 in March and 199-2 a year ago. 

Largest decreases from April last year 
occurred among textiles and animal 
products, the former dropping 22-1 per 
cent, and the latter 16-3 per cent. Group 
index for vegetable products fell 3:5 per 
cent; chemical products, 3-1 per cent; and 
wood products, 2:2 per cent. Iron products 
index rose 6:9 per cent; non-metallic 
minerals, 3:1 per cent; and non-ferrous 
metals, 0:06 per cent. 

Sub-group indexes were as follows in 
April, those for April, 1951 being in 
parentheses; vegetable products, 214-0 
(221-7); animal products, 248+4 (296-7) ; 
textile products, 253-9 (326-1); wood 
products, 287-1 (293-6); iron products, 
218-7 (204-5); non-ferrous metals, 176-0 
(175-9); non-metallic minerals, 174-3 
(169-1); chemical products, 181-8 (187-6). 

The general building materials index for 
April declined to 286-2 from 288-1 in 
March, and 293-9 a year ago, while that 
for residential building materials fell to 
285-2 from 286:8 in March, and 287-6 in 
April, 1951. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April, 1952* 


Strike idleness increased sharply during 
the month, being double the April average 
for the previous ten years. Five stoppages 
in the textile industry in Quebec caused 
80 per cent of the total time loss. Four 
small stoppages in the construction industry 
caused little time loss. 

Disputes over increased wages and 
related issues caused 21 stoppages and 97 
per cent of the total loss; six stoppages 
arose over dismissals or suspensions, five 
over causes affecting working conditions 
and three over union questions. 

Preliminary figures for April, 1952, show 
25 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 12,055 workers, with a time loss 
of 178,605 man-working days, as compared 
with 26 strikes and lockouts in March, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


1952, with 5,204 workers involved and a 
loss of 65,502 days.. In April, 1951, there 
were 22 strikes and lockouts, involving 
3,950 workers and a loss of 10,199 days. 

For the first four months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 64 strikes and 
lockouts, with 29,384 workers involved, and 
a time loss of 366,930 man-working days. 
In the same period in 1951, there were 74 
strikes and  lockouts, involving 19,261 
workers, with a loss of 64,250 days. 

‘Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in April, 1952, was 0-19 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0:07 per cent in March, 1952; 
0:01 per cent in April, 1951; .0-10 per cent 
for the first four months of 1952; and 0-02 
per cent for the first four months of 1951. 
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Of the 35 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in April, 1952, four were settled in 
favour of the workers,. five in favour of 
the employers; eight were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 14 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 


such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and _ lockouts 


about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions 
are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes and lockouts of this 
nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc.. at Winnipeg, Man., which 
began on November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa 
and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta.. 
on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 1951; and 
handbag factory workers at Montreal, P.Q.. 
on August 30, 1951.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAsour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LAsBour 
GAzerTEe for April, 1952, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Brifain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes. statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1952, was 143; 14 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 157 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 31,200 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
75,000 working days caused. 

Of the 143 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, 12, 
directly involving 3,700 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 55, 
directly involving 4,300 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 700 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 


24, directly involving 6,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 4,400 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and one, 
directly involving 100 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 


For the year 1951, there were 108 strikes. 
involving 36,751 workers, directly and 
indirectly, with a time loss of 1,157,263 
man-days. Figures for the fourth quarter 
of 1951, show nine strikes, with 1,482 
workers directly and indirectly involved 
and a time loss of 1,492 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1952, show 
400 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 240,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,400,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February, 1952, are 350 work stoppages 
involving 185,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,270,000 days. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazErrTe. 
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List No. 48. 


Business 


1. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Business 
Problems in a Mobilization Economy. A 
stenographic. brief of an address given 
before the California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association and the Personnel Section 
of the Western Management Association by 
L. R. Kessler. Berkeley, 1951. Pp. 9. 


ee ae 


2. U.S. Congress. Senate. Commiitee 
On Small Business. Small-Business Prob- 
lems in the Mobilization Program. Hearings 
before the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, Highty- 
second Congress, first session, on impact of 
mobilization program on small manufac- 
turers and fabricators. Detroit, Mich., 
July 14 and 16, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. Pp. 220. 


Civil Service ; 

3. U.S. Civil Service Commission. Seleci- 
ing Supervisors. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 30. 

4. U.S. Laws, Statutes, Ete. Civil Ser- 
vice Preference, Retirement, and Salary 
Classification Laws. 1950 ed. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. 1 Volume. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. American Management Association. 
What's ahead in Collective Bargaining? 
Working under Wage and Salary Stabiliza- 
tion. New York, 1951. Pp. 51. 

6. Backman, Jules. Multi-Employer 
Bargaining. New York, Graduate Division 
of Public Service, New York University, 
1951. Pp. 69. 

7. Cox, Archibald. The Duty to bargain 
Collectively during the Term of an Existing 
Agreement, by Archibald Cox and John T. 
Dunlop. Cambridge Harvard Law Review 
Association, c1950. Pp. 1097-1133. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining in the Arrcraft 
Industry. Washington, G.P.O.,1952. Pp. 58. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation, Etc. 


9. Melcher, Robert D. Employing the 
Seriously Impaired. Edited by Irving 
Bernstein, illus. by Bernard Seamen. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1951. Pp. 33. 

10. U.S. President’s Committee on 
National Employ The Physically Handi- 
capped Week. Employing the Physically 
Handicapped; a Bibliography. A compila- 
tion of employment and_ rehabilitation 
material for. use of students, writers, 
educators, and leaders of industry, business, 
and labor. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
124 oe 


Economic Conditions 


11. Canada. Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada; Outlook 1952. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 44. 

12. Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Volume 13. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1951. Pp. 
587. 


13. U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Fifth Quarterly Report to the President. 
Strength for the Long Run, April 1, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O.,°1952. Pp. 48. 


Economic Policy 


14. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Mobilization 
Program; Report of the Subcommittee on 
Study of Monopoly Power of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary pursuant to H. Res. 
95, 82nd Cong., Ist sess. . . . Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 104. 

15. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. Monetary 
Policy and the Management of the Public 
Debt: Their Role in achieving Price 
Stabihty and High-Level Employment. 
Replies to questions and other material for 
the use of the Subcommittee on General 
Credit Control and Debt Management. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 2 Volumes. 
(Pp. 1,202.) 


Employment Management 


16. American Management Association. 
New Perspectives on the Administrator’s 
Job. New York, 1951. Pp. 35. 

17. Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 
Installing and Maintaining an Employee 
Suggestion Program. Chicago, 1950. 1 
Volume. 

18. International Labour Office. Hol- 
days with Pay in Agriculture. Fourth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1951-1952. 
2 Volumes. 

19. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. Policyholders Service 
Bureau. Control of Absence, prepared by 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Group Insur- 
ance Division. New York, 1951. Pp. 32. 


Industrial Disputes 

20. Goldner, William. Strikes. Edited 
by Irving Bernstein. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1951. Pp. 50. 

21. Seafarers International Union of 
North America. Strikes and_ Strike 
Strategy. New York, 1952. Pp. 36. 


Industrial Health 


22. British Columbia. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Inquiry Commission. 
Report of the Commissioner, the Hon. 
Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of 
British Columbia, relating to the Work- 
men's Compensation Act and Board, 1952. 
Victoria, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 443. 

23. International Labour Office.  Pro- 
tection of the Health of Workers in Places 
of Employment. Fighth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1951-1952. 2 Volumes. 
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24. International Labour Office. Welfare 
Services in the Iron and Steel Industry. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 


Pp. 80. 
Labour and Labouring Classes 

25. American Federation of Labor. 
Labor and Education in 1951. Reports of 


the Executive Council and the Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor on Education in 1951. Washington, 
1952. Pp. 40. 


26. International Labour Office. Social 
Security; Achievements and Future Policy. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 


Pp. 108. 

27. Moore, Wilbert Ellis. Jndustrial 
Relations and the Social Order. Rev. ed. 
New York, Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 660. 


28. Rhode Island. Department of 
Labour. Annual Report, 1951. Providence, 
1952. Pp. 102. 

29. United Steelworkers of America. 
Facts about the Union Shop. Pittsburgh, 
1952. Pp. 8. 

30. Weil, 
‘Ouvriere. 


Simone. La Condition 
Paris, Gallimard, 1951. Pp. 273. 


Labour Organization 


31. Goldner, William. 
Structure and Private 
Berkeley, 1952. Pp. 62-72. 


32. Illinois, University. Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research. The 
Progressive Mine Workers of America: a 
Study in Rival Unionsm, by Harriet D. 
Hudson. Urbana, University of LIllinois, 
1952, -Ppx 152. 


33. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Communist 
Domination of Certain Unions. Report of 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
. .. Washington, G.P.O., 1951: Pp. 133. 


34. What the TUC is doing; an Informal 
Account of the Activities of the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress. 
Spring, 1952. London, Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1952. Pp. 46. 


Trade Union 
Pension Plans. 


Committee 


Labour Supply 


35. Great Britain. Local Government 
Manpower Committee. Report.  1st-2d. 
1949-1951. London, H.M.S.0., 2 Volumes. 


36. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Effects of the Defence Program on 
Employment in the Automobile Industry. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 13. 
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37. U.S. Defense Manpower Administra- 
tion. Report of Two Meetings on Man- 
power Problems in the Engineering Field 
held in Washington, May 25 and October 22, 
1951. 


1951. 3 Pamphlets. 


Occupations 

38. Hanman, Bert. Physical Capacities 
and Job Placement; a Critical Study of 
the Theory and Practice of Job Placement 
in Nine European Countries and the United 
States, with Special Reference to the Place- 
ment of Disabled Persons, and containing 
a Manual of Operations. 1st ed. Stockholm, 
Nordisk Rotogravyr, c1951. Pp. 167. 

39. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Training and Promotion in the Iron 
and Steel Industry. Second item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1952. Pp. 94. 

40. U.S. Employment Service. Job 
Descriptions and Organizational Analysis for 
Hospitals and Related Health Services. 
Prepared in co-operation with the American 
Hospital Association by U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security and 
US. Employment Service, Occupational 
Analysis Branch. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 532. 


Wages and Hours 

41. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and. Hours: the Baking 
Industry, July 1, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 39. 

42. U.S. Congress. Senate. 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Wage 
Stabilization Program. Hearings before 
Subcommittee on Labor and _  Labor- 
Management Relations of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, on wage 
stabilization and disputes program... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 225. 

43. Wage and Salary Stabilization Hand- 
book: Forms, Orders, Regulations, Admin- 
istrative Interpretations, Directories of 
Personnel and Offices in effect March 1, 
1952. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 294. 


Committee 


W oman—Employment 

44. New York (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Cost of Living for Women 
Workers, New York State, September, 1961. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 42. 

45. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Outlook 
for Women in Social Case Work. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1950-1952. 8 Volumes. 


Miscellaneous 

46. Armstrong (George S.) and Co., 
Inc. The Pulp, Paper and Board Industry. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 82. 


Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 


47. Canada. Department of Justice. 
Committee to Study Combines Legislation. 
Report to the Minister of Justice. Ottawa, 
1952. Pp. 147. 


48. International Labour Office. General 
report, prepared for the Iron and Steel 
Committee. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 106. 


49. Ireland. Department of Industry 
and Commerce. Factory and Workshop 
Acts, 1901-1920. Report for 1950. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1951. Pp. 12. 


50. National Conference on Employees 
Recreation. Ist, Ottawa, 1952. Proceed- 
ings, First National Conference on 
Employees Recreation, convened by the 
National Council on Physical Fitness in the 
Railway Committee Room, House of 
Commons, January 7-8, 1952, Ottawa, 
Canada. Ottawa, Physical Fitness Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 1952. 1 Pamphlet. 


51. Richardson (James) & 
Winnipeg. Western Canadian Oils. 
edition. Winnipeg, 1952. Pp. 104. 

52. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Armed Services. National Security 
Training Corps Act. Hearings before the 
Committee on Armed Services, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session on § 2441, a bill to provide 
for the administration and discipline of the 
National Security Training Corps, and for 
other purposes. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp, 582: 

53. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. State 
Court Injunctions. Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor-Management Relations of 
the Committee on Labor and _ Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, pursuant to 
S. Res. 140, 81st Cong., a resolution to 
investigate the field of labor-management 
relations. The use of State court injunc- 
tions in labor-management disputes. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 118. 


Sons, 


1952 


U.S. Court Rules Featherbedding Illegal 


An employer in the United States need 
no longer pay for the services of extra 
and unnecessary labour—‘featherbedding’”— 
as the result of a decision of the Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In the case in question, the employer 
refused to hire a local orchestra for his 
theatre when he employed out-of-town 
musicians, on the grounds that the Taft- 
Hartley Act prohibited labour organiza- 
tions from causing or attempting “to cause 
an employer to pay or deliver any money 
or other things of value, in the nature of 
an exaction, for services which are not 
performed and not to be performed.” 

The National Labour Relations Board 
had ruled that the pertinent section of 
the Act had not been violated since the 


= 


local orchestra had been willing to perform. 
It stated that the prohibition was limited 
to cases in which the object of the union 
was to secure compensation for persons 
who perform no work at all. 

Rejecting the Board’s decision, the Court 
of Appeals ruled that “to force the theatre 
to pay for services not needed and of 
detriment to it was clearly an exaction...” 
It added: “We are unable to ascribe to 
Congress a purpose to condemn certain 
practices in labour relations and at the 
same time to use a form of expression that 
permits escape from its condemnation.” 

If the Court’s ruling prevails, unions will 
not be able to rely upon the argument that 
their members are available and willing 
to work. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 9 Printing Trades 
2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 
3 Plasterer Repairman 
4 Painter 11 Optometrist 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter . 
14 Mining Occupations 
6 Sheet Metal Worker 
PF Floctdicin 15 Foundry Workers 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
(Metal) Electronics 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items — ———— |. 
April | March March March March March 
Total Population*........... aru ese lele sia Peipnia ciara ie WOO orgs. eeriersrewta Sees 14,009 13,845 11,975 11,267 
Labour Force— F 

Civilian Jabour force (4)... 5.cuccecee ote aee 000] Sisan cn ee teaneeeree 5,210 | i t 

Persons with jobs 5,110 t t 

IOS Nuieit uinteininnale bade cick cE 4,005 t T t 
Female ie fag. ene ccs Cots hee 1,105 Tt | t 
Paid’ workersitisc: Seen aeuee es Cee 3,800 hd t 
Without jobs and seeking work........... O00) cates SA ichaaice eine 100 t t + 

Index of employment (1939=100)......5.........|...0000ee- 177-9 172-3 157-9 tT t 

Emimitgra tion aes ae a aetes cele aetna re eee ING sack et llonmenee eae 11, 858 5,801 614 1,177 
Adult's miales 3. viaschcsentnontacemietere siete tes INO. | seee oh sil oiaeeie semis 5, 555 2,284 132 328 

Earnings and Hours— 

‘Total labour incoMe% <<. -0:.0 +0 adds oa. S000 000! oe tartaric cle creas 745 640 < t 

Per capita weekly earnings.............0000000% tA eee ioe 53.91 48.19 44.61 t 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ (| ee ee 127-8 111-4 101-4 t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..].......... 41-7 42-3 42-5 it 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(*)..........].....-..-. 116-6 108-5 109-0 Tt 

National Employment Service— : 

Live Applications for employment (1st of 
MNON' PN ( 8) 4 1,6: ssyea. He tke oo aoc eiee Seek ee 000 384-9 370-9 296-7 376-0 70°8 t 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (*).......... 000 29-5 25°3 37-7 21-0 134-8 t 

Placements, weekly average............-..... ODO). seanotee. 14-0 13-3 10-6 t t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month).......... 000 320-3 316-4 243-8 286-2 16-1 t 
BSlARCe ini fund 5s scojeeieae areicies leans $000,000}.......... 778-2 664-6 582-6 190°3 t 
Price Indexes— 

Genéral wholesale (4) ic. vecdaes -404seoisae seer 226-9 230-8 241-9 201-5 | 130-6(5)} — 92-2(5) 

Cost-of-living index(4).........00c0cececceecnevios 188-7 189-1 179-7 163-7 119-0 100-6 

Residential building materials(‘)................|....-.-0:- 286-8 282-6 227-0 146-6(5)| 102-3(5) 

Production— 

Industrial production index(4))....2 cic oceeseceate| ee gacecees 211-2 217-1 191-8 207-1 103-9 
Minéral production andex(S).\. ai .s0-+or1s qs ies a'visll 9 viasbralelesrie,| wustaters east ts 156-5 144-7 114-2 111-5 
Manufacturing index(*)..... 217-7 227-9 200-9 229-0 102-6 

Pig ArOn haa ac ering sei ; ; x 240-8 220-6 179°4 168-1 40°7 

Steel ingots and castings... . 4 339-4 314-8 294-3 275°5 95-7 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 00 : 68-4 78-4 102-5 101-7 66°9 

DOGS Pianaris enon eee 000 571-7 446-3 364-2 447-9 932-3 299-7 

HlOur Producto serine. well wae dae eke 000,000 bbls}.:........ 1:93 2-21 1-85 2-27 1-19 

INewsprint(®) 2. waufeeslt castiaeitean raced 000" toms]! entiatett. ene 476-5 473-0 451-6 252-1 220-6 

Cement producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbls|.......... 1-50 1-38 1-23 0-27(6) 0-21(6) 

Automobiles and trucks 47-8 30-1 14-6 17-6 

Gl di. Store aut eh hike seioen 372-4 382-6 267-5 413-5 

RV ONDOL Pek aeticle soit oe SoS OeTn: chctc 24-3 22-3 24-1 25-6 

PG PEE CARO Gre ISL Loree ae: 12-6 13-0 12-1 16-2 

NCIC Lee rere ste occa Mat- tio itahest colataiciacne 11-6 9-3 12-6 9-0 

WANG aracidladotas irises oes te es Seer 26-0 25-1 24-0 13 +3 

Ooal Sn Ne inostenre suns cabo sles ie, hs alam ee 1,492 1,897 1,54 1,178 

Cride petroleum ie..cie sae «sade 2-49 2-44 +87 +39 

leStre POWERS <cccceun seetelent son 4,912 4,186 3,515 2,367 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded................0. $000, 000 176-5 75-1 31-0 9-0 
Dwelling units started. 002.5 ....00000- 000) Steyckn Matlceprcte as 4-1 4-2 : t 
completed), io axed ds on QOD ce A Ati totaal 5-9 6-6 t 
under construction........ LLU RCE eee, (Maer 51-1 52-9 t t 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(4).............].0.0.00055 333-7 338-9 t t t 

Retail trade... 306 aeaisnracttaprar Se a8 vosienele s $000,000}.......... 856-9 851-6 708 +2 t T 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 325-2 327-5 342-5 237-4 150-8 58-4 

Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 346-8 353-8 290-2 228-2 282-7 69-3 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles.... / wtdhia Sela! OOD: OOD IT cas cates brecell stages aeenatecs 5,122 4,973 5,534 | 2,318 
CATS LOAGOG sere. cere atures eso ations O00) er ronyasls 331-1 336-2 329-8 313-0 191-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Gommon stocks) index(*): n.cocce~ cideece sae anss 175-8 177-6 162-9 118-7 81-5 94-5 

‘Peolerred woocks, inaex(9)ss. Sia Se ee ile bv de bale vw baie eens 159-5 166-0 153-7 119-2 101-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................. 115-4 115-1 104-6 90-2 97°3 95-4 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000).......... 9,429 8,830 7,730 4,773 2,428 

Bank loans, current public...... . ae Adee Gl $000,000).......... 2,797 2,856 2,218 931 801 

Money ail ys oe see ch aise clades On eal rae $000,000).......... 4,801 4,669 4,446 3,153 (5) 1,370(5) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... O00 COONS ete ee 1,270 1,212 1,181 892 281(5) 

POH OS baie hie vieiestarsas coats cetera ve $000,000}.......... 3,531 3,457 3, 265 2,163(5)| 1,089(5) 


Nore—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. ' 

(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov. 3, 1951. Estimates are based on the 1951 Census. Previous 
estimates were based on the 1941 census. Estimates for previous surveys are omitted since they are not comparable 
with current data. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 

(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. rc 

(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

(4) Average 1935-39=100. 

5) Year end figures. 
ts) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Date Adult Adult Children 
Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
EDOGaT 950 arena eee aie ts 4 aerate wropia ionre aie 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
PROP AUD Le eee caie etch oe eT EAS oconjare ove Sake are 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 
2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
5,555 3,252 3,051 11,858 
6, 678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
9,040 4,343 3, 853 17, 236 
6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
11, 433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
11,725 5,983 4,534 22, 242 
9,434 5, 787 4,455 19, 676 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
Ay ed Be 
1946—Total 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947—Total 3,765 8,272 35, 543 ,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948—Total 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22, 552 11,996 125,414 
1949—Total 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Total 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1951—Total 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 194,391 
1951— 

SAENT Sie Ginx yo sahealOats aces 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5,637 
Februar 254 1, 433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
March 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11,858 
Anrilee cate dare 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
INES wifes sieeve slant ayete 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
WiinO eee lc kiee stones ee 328 3,916 iy Ra fib} 2,696 1,377 19,429 
DULY Saaos heats asus <creiiclep oc 377 . 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
PANISURET SOs auriyi eae slau Faas oti <a 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
7 Rents bernie haat at eels ches 277 3,488 6, 750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
‘ PICEOUGN Eo. 'c coaoe dt wee csinaweins 2 348 6, 553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
' Novemiber: <... 0.4. ae05 3 ge \ 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
DI SCOMIDED: sett, caecicre ewe eee 381 6,071 9, 697 2, 266 1,261 19,676 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


= : Unskilled| a: 
Farming \; | Skilled : Profes- : Female Total 
Month Class ap Ber Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951 
PANUAIY tena Veet 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 
Pebruary: 0.6.75 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Marchi jv: 5 th tawae © 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
VADTOL) ae cit tnesioe 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
IMGs ea cea a tacrtmce 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
GDNBWis tat passavelses 3,534 2,539 8,192 511 359 274 521 552 11, 482 
SU ale tie ats beeen 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
AMOUR. «red: apes tess 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
September.......... 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
October..... 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November.. ; 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December.......... 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
: ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—A verage Fess 23 nie 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—A verage 26 78 ll 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—A verage 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—A verage 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—A verage 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—A verage 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—A verage 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—A verage 49 203 41 154 181 19 597 
40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
52 214 54 171 148 22 661 
49 217 54 173 149 22 664 
49 216 53 174 149 22 663 
48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
December........... 46 : 213 46 167 151 22 645 
*1950—February........... 45 215 39 166 148 21 634 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
ebruerye Tiepena oe 59 254 46 188 162 24 4 733 
Mara: ai tiuinss «6 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
April.. 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
ON Fe Ae uleen Peed ae 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
WUMOv ee soa oso RD 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
TU hon Es Sas Oe 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
August 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
Ostober: i525 ces 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November.......... 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
December.......... 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1952—January............. 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 
Webrusryijte cae cues 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calandar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls. D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At March 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,314,675. 
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1947—Average 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 


Mar. 1, 1949 , 142-9) 134-4) 162-3] 150-2] 170-5) 158-0] 127-3] 168-3] 161-8 
Mar 1, 1950 143-8} 130-8] 157-4) 145-5) 169-5) 159-0) 126-2) 174-0] 163-2 
Jan. 1, 1951 184-2) 149-1] 187-5} 162-3] 186-9) 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. 1, 1951 165-3} 142-2) 179-3] 159-6) 185-6] 165-5] 134-9] 186-5] 177-0 
Mar. 1, 1951 160-1) 135-7) 179-0) 161-0} 185-7] 164-3] 133-3] 186-7] 176-9 
Apr. 1, 1951 152-0} 140-3) 177-1] 160-3) 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
May 1, 1951 161-8} 140-3) 171-7] 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June 1, 1951 178-1) 149-4) 171-6} 167-9} 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5} 192-3 
July 1, 1951 186-9) 149-6) 174-9} 171-0) 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Aug. 1, 1951 188-7) 155-3) 179-9} 171-6] 193-5) 179-7] 157-5] 218-0} 198-1 
Sept 1, 1951 192-4] 157-8) 182-3} 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct. 1, 1951 188-6] 158-6] 183-6] 175-3) 195-4] 178-6] 156-9] 214-0] 201-0 
Nov. 1, 1951 182-6] 158-4) 186-2} 178-0) 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3) 197-9 
Dec 1, 1951 181-0) 156-2) 192-3] 178-6) 194-7] 177-5] 156-5) 210-9] 195-1 
Jan. 1, 1952 175-2} 149-2) 190-7} 171-7] 190-3} 173-0] 152-1) 206-0) 186-4 
Feb. 1, 1952 183-4] 150-9) 186-3} 169-0) 187-6] 169-1] 142-4) 201-7] 179-9 
Mar 1, 1952 160-6] 146-1) 185-2} 169-4) 187-5] 167-7] 141-4] 201-9] 183-7 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at March 1, 1952....| 100-0 0-2} 3-6] 2-8) 29-6) 42-9} 5-1) 2-2) 4-6 9-0 


Nore: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month cake ary a pepe ee ae ae Bape OP 
_ |Aggregate| Average |Wagesan _ |Aggregate| Average |Wages an 
sa Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries a Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1939—Average..............5-- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average..........0-0000 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average.............005 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average...........-2000s 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A-verage::..cceccccsvecs: 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average............--+-- 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Mar. Dy 1049... ccs coeeitee 159-6 294-3 184-1 43.15 174-2 337-2 193-6 44-137 
Mar TP01950 3 ahs 5 econ osu 157-9 300°5 190:3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
Jan. Py, LOB). saan ts en sei 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. PS ALO S555. cates se 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar APAODY Sees ie eee se 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
Apr i. 173-3 357-8 206-6 48 43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May a; 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June 1; 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July a, 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. i; 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept i; 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52-37 
Oct i, 186-5 410-0 220-1 51-59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov 2 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec iy 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. As 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. ule 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. iP 177-9 408-4 230-0 53.91 187-0 457-6 244-6 55.74 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
creational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Areas and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 

Mar. 1] Feb. 1| Mar.1]| Mar.1] Feb.1| Mar.1] Mar.1]| Feb. 1 | Mar. 1 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island................. 160-6 183-4 160-1 322-4 336°5 298-2 39.95 36.51 37-06 
Nova Scotia “1 150-9 135-7 308 -6 313-2 265-9 45.27 44.47 42.02 
New Brunswick +2 186-3 179-0 426-6 415-4 371-3 46.75 45 23 41.94 
Quebec Peis tater Sesion era wsarayniercaly “4 169-0 161-0 411-8 406-1 349-6 51.76 51.14 46.21 
Ontario eeaess tats a RATT tho “5 187-6 185-7 428-8 425-4 378-6 56.07 55.59 49.92 
Manitoba..... ‘7 169-1 164-3 336-4 333-4 302-6 51.58 50.68 47.41 
Saskatchewan “4 142-4 133-3 293-9 291-7 250-8 50.38 49.68 45.60 
Alberta See poner: 9 201-7 186-7 432-5 424-3 362-3 54.50 53.52 49.37 
British Columb -7 | 179-9} 176-9] 413-4] 395-3] 347-6] 58.51] 57.12 51.10 
(CABO TY it se DO eee ee eee 177-9 1778 172-3 408-4 102-9 353-8 53.91 53.19 48.19 
(b) Mrrroporiran AREAS 
PSUOUG Wr bite 4a dee eirhcis Sta dtwee bas xcs 110-9 ute AE ie es 260-5 260 < Di ateien 52.50 BLPAG a. ewe 
EAS lion cd dobar aa see eee els 217-0 219-1 192-6 410-8 405-8 316-6 44.36 43.40 38.50 
Btine WON. tataaehcs. gobs ikahs soc. 202-2 204-2 183-0 392-6 392-0 343-3 41.62 41.15 40.24 
ALTE LES SSE A a ae er re ne 146-2 145-2 142-7 337-2 327-2 299-9 42.99 41.98 39.13 
RINE BLOOKA! sonhateaa svcisurtnich lke a Aloars-« 171-9 167:1 168-0 402-2 383-5 360-4 45.40 44.55 41.63 
BE OPES Ra VOrS. ot ate dons cians din wctinelen « 163-4 163-4 163-4 406-3 421-3 372-7 49.73 51.58 46.07 
PPEUTMMONA VIN Mosc. cacieciseweeren saa. E87°6) i) 3190-4 8.5. 25.4 501-3 | 496-5 ]........ G1. 16, | 495968 1.5 vs toate 
LUGT RUE RE Oe Se ER eae Ea, “| 174-0 173-2 168-2 392-1 387-2 343-1 51,52 51.10 46.60 
BriCAW a Hull noach ase eal sinew, «. 185-6 | 186-3 | 181-7 | 390-2] 384-5] 338-3] 48.70 | 47.82 43.13 
MeterDOLOUSH ran. oA do eine ald -michhi oc 198-3 198-8 199-5 545-2 541-8 460-7 58.08 57.57 48.61 
MBDA URAS A Gein fy siicc cece. ace 242-0 240-4 264-3 630-4 648-7 634-1 61.60 63.80 56.76 
SIE Gre) CR aD ae 257-0 259-9 206-2 678-9 669-6 467-8 63.67 62.09 53.83 
PMC AL RATINGS dc 6 scr noses nes tine reece 236-1 | 235-5 | 226-9] 624-0] 617-9] 528-4] 64.85} 64.37 57.43 
SIMGEON UO atsrenyotarrevhiick cise cceencccuk cele s 193-1 192-4 191-1 428-1 423-2 376-9 55.99 55.56 49.48 
198-5 | 197-0 | 196-7] 473-3] 471-7] 420-8] 57.72} 57.97 51.84 
209-5 | 206-8 | 212-1] 572-1] 563-7] 486-1] 56.71] 56.60 47.63 
151-3 149-3 156-0 372-4 363-0 339-3 50.52 49.88 44.96 
167-0 166-7 183-6 400-3 397-8 397-0 50.92 50.69 45.88 
178-9 | 180-2} 156-3] 395-7 | 394-2] 315-2] 66.44] 65.86 60.77 
182-9 | 183-6 | 191-0] 395-7] 889-8] 370-8] 51.23} 50.25 45.97 
286-2 291-5 269-9 671-0 680-6 499-8 64-99 64-71 59-62 
219-3 208-3 237-9 493-0 470-7 530-9 62.68 63.00 62.25 
220-6 221-7 202-0 546-0 549-7 408-2 65.79 65.91 53.75 
225-6 | 224-5) 181-6 | 509-4] 507-5} 360-3] 57.40] 57.48 50.50 
167-2 | 169-1] 166-8 | 333-6] 3833-5] 302-8 | 48.64] 48.09 44.17 
157-6 158-7 154-4 330°3 329-3 286-7 47.46 47.00 41.95 
182-9 | 181-6] 177-3 | 379-1] 3873-7] 327-4] 46-00 | 45-67 40.99 
244-6 | 241-9 | 283-4] 521-3] 507-7] 446-1] 50.12] 49.36 44.94 
OPES Aiea ae a ae ae nie 212-3 | 212-0 | 193-3 | 4380-1] 418-4] 350-0] 52.40] 51.05 46.72 
SMEMOCNEV ON Ser tt Mac. tojstoa dino ci altie.a aie 195-4} 193-4] 197-2] 426-6] 419-3 | 378-8] 54.74] 54.34 48.31 
IVAGHOVA hae NAIM canton Greens oes 'so ss 221-6 | 223- 205-5 | 499-9 | 494-7 | 411-8] 54.07] 53.16 48 08 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 266-6 | 275-9 | 244-1 | 878-1) 842-6] 633-7 | 57:01 | 52.87 44.94 
BRANNAN NS Bee checorae Sees ors cia teisiciocte-c sie 121-9 | 121-6 | 114-7 | 270-6 | 267-8 | 235-2] 64.04] 63.55 58.85 
Manufacturing DP eicaie' ay steh deta eiin ie c the a 187-0 | 185-2 | 186-3 | 457-6 | 449-9 | 405-3] 55-74) 55-36 49-65 
Durable Goods!.......0.0.0-0ss0. 238-3 | 234-7 | 229-9| 587-5] 576-1] 501-3] 59.89] 59.62 52.94 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 153-9 | 153-2 | 157-9} 364-1] 359-2] 835-6) 51.59] 51.14 46.35 
UTES EPUECEIONN. 226... si sileeie sero ha hd 153-6 | 157-2 | 139-7 | 456-0 | 454-8 | 358-8] 55.78 | 54.37 47.56 
Transportation, storage and com- 

munication...................... 177-2 | 177-8 | 165-7 | 349-1] 344-6] 303-8 | 56.38 | 55.45 52.53 
Public utility operation............. 186-1 | 185-5] 178-3 | 388-2 | 383-9 | 331-1] 61.52] 61.05 54.85 
UCC) SRGe ss Bg ee 8 ne ee 169-4 | 170-4 | 168-1 | 355-8 | 355-9] 319-5 | 45.90] 45.61 41.58 
[TLCS Ey ae Se aS ee oO 178-7 | 178-4 | 161-7 | 294-9 | 292-9 | 252-1] 47.98 | 47.75 45.28 
F SRR S cratered islocicistetvistalsosiciecchhts tise 7's.«.« 177-7 | 177-3 | 172-5 | 361-3 | 354-5 | 330-8] 33.98 | 33.41 31.45 
Industrial composite. ............... 177-9 | 177-8 | 172-3 | 408-4) 402-9 | 353-8] 53.91] 53.19 48.19 
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industries. 
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2 Mainly hotels, restaurants,"laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
44-0 44-2 43-9 67°9 74-5 61-5 
43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
38-1 38:3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS pe ACHING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 
Mar.1, | Feb.1, | Mar.1, | Mar.1, | Feb.1, | Mar. 1, 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 


Winnipeg i ticcc. cece METRY SS 40-7 40-3 42-3 | 119-0 | 118-6 | 105-4 
VSNCOUVOR!  ahicds cans s eee h poem eth Goacbmeob aaa 36-7 37°3 37-6 154-5 153-0 129-8 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry 


1952 1952 | 1951 
no. $ $ 

42-6 60.80) 56.85 
ae 44-8 63.72] 58.37 
Gold: sees. Cae oa tne ccais esate seine 46-5 59.06) 54.42 
Wi bermmagalinne it She cen tobe EE ceca Auseeoe cae ok 43-6 66.93] 61.56 
MOIS vases atti iere hates iS tas Oh ahece eis hiaweices a ta aetistag al es 38-2 56.91] 55.68 
Onl Imeee rine te ae er acs sah ce cheer cote eee es 36-3 53.36) 53.52 
Wil anda tural Pass. fc ts cee ce ees een once 46-8 72.46] 65.74 
IN Oneriptaloees. sas etl oh wee te mies hyde SS mt 43-5 56.99] 52.69 
MMNULACTUTING 3005.6 ce scent ase he ooo te rte: outene es 41-7 52.87) 47.12 
Food and beverages 41-7 44.84] 40.57 
MGSO DROMBCUR ME ALRE Mt o cn OM ate noe oo a. ce otis OM se 40-7 55.30] 48.88 
Canned and prepared fruits and vegetables........... 39-5 36.43] 32.81 
UAT INIA PROUUGHT shrek cMavees dates Golan. aehck 42-9 51.04] 47.94 
Bread and other bakery products 44-5 42.74| 37.63 
Distiledand Mals liquors+ sauces - eo cs desiedes cs se 00% 41-4 54.72] 47-87 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............ee eee e eee 40-8 46.83] 40.01 
BUM Der DTOUNCIA oer eet iiiacce hace clue nec ene tle dence 41-0 54.59] 51.62 
BEOAGHEr DLOGUCUA | weet tor. 5 eR IE cle cnals gc alitels « ve oslo us 41-1 86.01) 34.32 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............-.0.e000- 41-4 34.77) 33.00 
Textile products (except clothing).................000- 40-9 41.13] 40.42 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 37-2 36.81] 41.95 
Woollen*soods feet or eA ee cect Tet ee 43-5 42.77| 38.45 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles 45-1 47.25) 41.80 
Wlothine (textile and) tur) os aco s sees women ese cnanen: 38-7 34.07] 32.84 
Mens OlOUU IN nt Perec oie eet tare. eects 38-3 32.15] 32.46 
Wrormeuts Clothing set sek eee re ok 87°5 35.20) 33.51 
: SMITE ROOMS cence nce seinen core: ee| 30-2 35.68] 32.76 
*Wood products............. 41-4 46.99] 42.36 
Saw and planing mills. 40-4 49.84) 44.59 
MGUTTTGUEO 2s apse seein 42-4 43.17) 40.07 
then wood products accesiran te ceecclec ys cadens snes 43-9 42.00) 36.66 
ANIOT OLOC UCI. eines ae teste nese eens Matis 45-6 64.44] 56-27 
Pulp and paper mills : 47-0 70.67| 62.05 
Meher paper proagucts. ca tinscte ch cok ne wor sitees Sein 41-5 45.72) 40.99 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-2 55.10) 51.41 
BITOR. ANG Steel PLODUCEB. iso, aclacis ce a wicseecececicace es 42-1 60.28) 51.91 
PAPTICMICULAL THD IEIMENt Bina: ee bee eee tna ae dhe cee 40-4 63.80] 50.14 
Fabricated and structural steel 43-7 64.01] 54.02 

. ST GLOVARG ANC GOOISS cn toon Sacre ric cc.ceet ec aletsiintctelsitss 42-8 54.70) 46.45 
Heating and cooking appliances. ................+0-- 40-7 49.33] 47.21 
LN OSEEINS MICs GO ROR oR PON OS A a ti 42-1 58.51] 54.59 
Machinery manufacturing 43-9 58.87} 50.62 
Pimary. Iron and steel. Molec. eae Fees beh oe Kev ee eden 41-5 65.97] 56.25 
Sheet metal products.......... ee et Sain ee Savanictaia”s 40-8 53.94] 48.23 
SPrANSPOrtation. EC WPMENE.< 260-00 ece vce ode rece oth 41-6 59.53) 55.86 
AIVCrAlb ANP arte erd cores creles soos oak eed ee 45-0 62.67} 53.00 

MT OtOr VENICLES: «alsin oo Perea ed nine oe eae i 40-9 65.47| 65.01 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............ 40-3 61.33] 55.84 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 40-3 55.82) 52.10 
Bhipbuilding and) repair; se... ce csc ee cusccews acwee 43-2) 56.82] 49.21 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........c.seceececeveess 41-7 59.94] 51.68 
PANMIUINUIN PLOUUCHR setencticcedccsiches sececeecsccs 43-6 57.77; 46.47 
Brass and copper products. js...c.cccecsssecescneees 42-3 56.15] 50.98 
SUNG INS. ATC Te TINUE wis. sss ak aed agicb tle-0es © s/aleisis.ele 41-2 64.73} 57.03 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............... Fert 40-9 57.08] 49.93 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..........] 40-7 64.45) 56.52 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............0eeeeeeees 43-9 55.94] 49.06 
PMSA DEOCUCUS aman tincioe ceca ton re cee ae tick 44-4 52-96] 46.23 
Glass and glass products. 44-4 56.15] 48.27 
Products of petroleum and coal 40-8 66.63} 56.94 
Censical DLOMUCIS o)dei3 4+ oxic <s cne sas welce ses el 42%2 54.86) 48.29 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 42-2 43.39] 38.24 
Peels GMs ANG BAS pects side es re ws coh emo oe 42-2 64.56) 57.16 

: Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-5 42.48] 38.67 
BEBPHI GD ZOOCSIML Site te ticaccaid ootnsngme ces sb vansete 41-8 57.61] 50.96 
‘ Non-durable goods..............+ 41-5 47.67] 43.17 
& UNGHCUION tee fo. hence 42-7 53.66] 46.32 
5 Buildings and structures 41-6 56.63] 48.11 
Highways, bridges and street construction............. 45-2 44.54) 41.02 
Electric and motor transportation..............0e+ese00: 45-6 56.09] 50.92 
SAR or ee Pe Re iclae Rernain sels ais oe apsrym os 42-7 30.67} 29.51 
Hotels and restaurants................ Dean ssees Rete 44-0 31.04] 30.20 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........2.s2eeee++|  40°7 28.63] 27.138 


* Durable manufactured goods industries) 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Hours | Average | Average : aA 
Dat Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost no 
ae per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Parniact 
ets. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30.71 102:8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946. 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947... 42-5 89-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104°3 
Monthly Average 1948 42-2 91°3 88.53 129-0 127:8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
Monthly Average 1951 42-1 116-8 49-15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 
March gee aie i a eGreen cnacdte 2 enagcins oriites at 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April De LOD 28 Bete at test ees Ric ea Paaln ed 42-4* 112-8 47.83* 160+1 147-1 108-8 
May EGG Le eee tee eee denen Gee outa 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June DS L961 Oe ae aan Oe Reinier 41-9 115-9 48.56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July ML YDOD Lees aie sect de atenc tn ieee 41-7 118-4 49.33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August DS LOD ES ecistan tetsu See rete aan oh Eee 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
eptember ih 1051: come ae ante are ame ne ae 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October Ber L900T , eit de toids te ke ce eee etaae se 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
November J Les liters tr ao ae eeee oe oe cL eee 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
Wenempber iy LOLI. | an eek dee sea eee 41-9 124-5 52.17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January LF LOR: oh cheats city eaiealeeade CAnaenle ¢ 41-7* 127-1 53.01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
BPODLGATY NES LOGO An. cuts totes: gait aia nstaseys/ eeieasn 41-6 127-1 52.87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March ES SOB DIL)S Sewers gee mie tare ccte need 41-7 127-8 53.29 178-4 153-0 116-6 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
sai oe adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47.60; January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Month Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
onth SN eo ee aret  e 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date nearest: 
May L046 nec thel seats a 69,048 42,407 111,455 196, 797 45,617 242,414 
May It eLO4 7). td. cere ai 53,484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34,192 156, 963 
May 151948. oe. ts cet ae 28, 602 21,335 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
May De LOSG vv skies oe 21, 673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203,726 
May DLO « acc ctapte te 16, 687 15,009 31, 696 827, 225 77,983 405, 208 
May Ly TO60 ssc. «ee the 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,310 54,201 217,511 
June 1 Mba 2 ge 8 a 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July DL ek O6 Tae titre «coc ae 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 
August tages 1) 5 ewes | sie ae 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 129, 967 
September TL LOUMia ty teeta e 43,331 15,966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127, 136 
October hie 1S Nee oS 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
November 1 ce OL trie she cipher « 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
December beet sy I eS 29,933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 69,071 208,017 
January ue ey Repay of A oe 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
February LR LV Re oe aie ee 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
March 1 a LY Pee as Sy 2 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285,454 85,487 370,941 
April TP 1062) Seek fale ee 18, 241 13, 100 31,341 304, 941 80,067 385, 008 
May 1,01 952(2)....ccomme en 25,783 16,335 42,118 241,894 68,334 310, 228 


(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


MARCH 27, 1952(*) 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 


Industry Male Female Total Feb, 28, Mar. 29, 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 1, 296 298 1,594 + 784 aa 2 
Logging 361 7 368 — 1,833 — 8,184 
alin WOClite: Hare AS NORE AGE alk cle se ade iarders vues WY dis.0 » 165 3 168 — 1,482 — 7,854 
PENIAIOE Meee tesa e eT eta N coke sic coekee Sen c/ah ts 138 4 142 — 297 a 345 
PV EHOTSLOMMIGL Ge Se ee Es See MOR idoiva dite dé tide asses, BS Pe hereon tes 58 - 54 == 15 
Mining 925 29 954 + 144 = 45 
CEPT AR DR.» aE SI ic Be ens 0 ee 170 1 171 - 33 + 12 
Metallic ores— 
LP Meera at Re Es OHCs oc Reeders ewes 97 5 102 -- 18 = 49 
VOM Cm caren t et deca Tk TEN le cineerloattts Sais 416 2 418 + 352 = 221 
IM ecaiees laments was Ac PRR EN ais vice Mee Fors s tle dee CIN Gave Bare” 49 — 107 = 344 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals... ... 105 6 111 - 48 - 20 
Prospecting and oil producing............0.eeeeceeeeeee 88 15 103 = 2 ots 35 
Manufacturing 5,109 2,893 8,002 + 1,429 — 2,470 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco),........ 441 299 740 + 139 + 93 
Bexines TAH DATAI CLG. et, tics con cei’: «edasas sae 258 1,698 1,956 + 161 — 733 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 273 45 318 — 134 = 347 
Pulp and paper products (including printing). . 222 138 360 +f 36 - 134 
Chemicals and allied products........... 164 83 247 + 46 = 223 
Petroleum and coal products... 40 10 50 + 11 — 8 
LUD DON DPUOUS . harsh te RNR ihe set chic eae cette dehsisie se « 35 23 58 + 4 = 94 
Leather and leather products...............cceuceeeuees 67 156 223 +. 11 _ 73 
Stone, clay and glass products............cseeeececeuces 99 23 122 aa 32 _ 88 
fron snd stealiand prodtetere.. 0505 sevens ccucesdel srs; 513 70 583 + 29 = 705 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 192 50 242 + 69 = 154 
MEBCHINOT Yemen st. toe Olid cen eeMinac cemeeo ne aA 587 49 636 + 165 - 398 
Electrical equipment and products..................0-- 235 73 308 + 55 — 191 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,983 176 2,159 + 805 + 585 
COMSILUCHON craic aati teas dui gestern cee se ae acaees AG 2,777 % 2,852 + 984 + 1,059 
Transportation and storage.................6.00 00000 eae 1,204 131 1,335 + 56 = 35 
Communications and other public utilities. ............ 202 186 388 + 29 = 85 
Trade 2,006 2,130 4,136 + 1,095 - 530 - 
WV DOLONE Etat hrs Mek ay hs States Teste fate no Marts: «itiaraee's v 656 396 1,052 + 172 - 290 
COU eg ag te eine cue Meisel tee Ate ci SRO wtvalic a on 1,350 1,734 3,084 + 923 ae 240 
Finance, insurance, real estate.........4..........0.0ce ees 725 644 1,369 + 67 —< 656 © 
Service 2,380 6,172 8,552 + 1,454 - 882 
ENO eid soi ay SAGAN ita betae Mats «eevee desde ackhe 710 448 1,158 — 124 = 472 
VOMIOS TAS cet s eh oem elo eis ao esa cates vices AAC lasik 82 2,832 2,914 + 712 + 25 
RIRONAL rea seal ZREA TRG ais reste tea tary adslasp sdwerae 824 2,583 3,407 + 795 - 293 
OT HGTESOLV LCE mami oeencintene Terao wera en eo eT eCAT ele 764 309 1,073 + 71 = 142 
AME ATIC CERERION OMANI en eek es cee cls ceean as ete sicciinees 16,985 12,565 29,550 + 4,209 — 11,826 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 27, 1952 (:) 


Source: UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies ke tes Seance for 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers..... 1,273 438 nes 4,622 1,098 5,720 
Clerical workers.@ cite oesc nate carte weve. 1,311 8,252 4,563 8,723 15,408 24,131 
Bales: workera Gk chovasase dete. ane smane ts 1,679 1,190 2,869 4,837 10,618 15,455 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 735 4,996 5,731 20, 213 15,495 35, 708 
BORING. <...0thcads Coa ee aeeacee sees. Uh Gl Iban dean oan 77 4,703 63 4,766 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,394 5 1,399 2,867 999 3,866 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 7,203 2,199 9,402 126, 626 18,769 145,395 

Food and kindred products (including 
ObACGO) Saran. svi ntauaee 74 158 232 2,005 1, 262 3,267 
Textiles, clothing, etc.........0..... 149 1,607 1,756 3,180 10,126 13,306 
Lumber and wood products......... BG se cre aabots 364 20,721 170 20,891 
Pulp, paper (including printing)...... 48 18 66 1,009 603 1,612 
Leather and leather products........ 49 126 175 1,261 628 1,889 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 10 1 ll 523 65 588 
Metalworking: c2. <a debit cae aheelec 1,877 12 1,889 8,091 900 8,991 
PLeCtrical, «2 Misia anivarciatay aicarettboiese 220 10 230 1,577 1,013 2,590 
Transportation equipment........... gi ee eee es 455 457 80 537 
Manning... JME Senile a: di omteleciatsteraven aren DBD | ee cdeccroamiteee 282 ASSL Meee 1,381 
SeMstTUCtION . ree. sep Meese ech dete Te142 on meatena ets 1,142 44,549 5 44,554 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 717 10 727 18,429 57 18, 486 
Communications and public utility.. BL Lereoemace ok 61 574 2 576 
Lrade'andperyice. . ossee «vie «ane 201 177 378 2,033 1,394 3,427 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,370 45 1,415 12,471 bP oly 14, 588 
MOVEMEN Res esis shea se ess create 78 13 91 3,077 217 3,294 
FAS PENtiGOS . Joules easter ante niet Geter 106 22 128 5, 288 130 5,418 
Wnhskilled workers< x «<00scters co eewiale eyes 3,314 483 3,797 130,527 19,291 149,818 
Food and tobacco..............- be 67 99 166 4,132 5, 268 9,400 
Lumber and lumber products 155 28 183 8,198 384 8,582 
Metalworking 3352.7. Seen «feck eae 151 14 165 3,904 690 4,594 
Gonstructoin : Secpista.) eet aiaseeieee L154 | Sse 1,154 28,736 3 28,739 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,787 342 2,129 85,557 12,946 98, 503 
Wotal feseye isd esi oe seen 16,986 12,563 29,549 303,118 81,741 384,859 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1952 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Weekly Average 
Industry 


AS cr pel Referrals | Placements 

mereulture, ishing yk Tapping <. x.tcna «he eraem cements oc clerical aeanide fasion eae 626 426 342 
MPO AN Bc ie igs ranscnncey, as bose Spore Be cionsin. ticpess eT sbetac igs, cis biae leis einaintsferaen ais aia falas 581 694 551 
AVERT BCE tyes srsvc ne achat eo tac sraie ie atthe opie ciate mous eye ctQAe canieialia eo meye eto steele 304 345 234 
LN UNITE Yet aL boy Ce pe a RP ay Ce Rr Ome L ae ta ie yo Sand Ia 5,301 5,482 3,710 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco)..............e0eeeeeeeseeee 611 652 428 
FLEStilosy GDDATE, Obs. sas occ awe eneies om on. c GRE ERE ee etotere ete mS 1,207 1,158 808 
Lumber and finished lumber products. et 555 621 492 
Pulp and paper products (including prin 290 304 204 
Chemicals and allied products..... tater ade are ae 194 222 135 
Petroleum and coal products. ....ce + sha ss ee een sere sae ake nt 26 28 15 
Rubber Produats: joe; se ea « vs. doce We Poles cates cae ects a 47 60 35 
Leather and leather produGtas...«.cat-/s.s 2s «veh steht Geicele o auto eeieeaae Aer 171 183 114 
Stone: clay and glass producten.. «5.0 bes. .cem chine an ainceins epiesece wee 120 143 92 
Iron-and steel products cases settetesa.s.sek bars + scceseeech ie chee ee eieeraetne ere ie aie 313 338 224 
Non-ferrous metalsand products: .../...20).caua san os vicina deems cele eae ae 213 206 154 
MaGpinony, c's. .'.< sacs cea We nis ste micinie.c sas tao sle's 070 Stars ohecare Pintetae ekete erate ae ae a 354 358 231 
Hlectrical equipment and producte.. . .. occu as nstae wove alate Steet Crees Oates 162 192 107 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..............2-+eeee0: 1,038 1,017 671 
Cons tracti Ort oc, «cos ess . speiere ac Seiad wiptos stetehs © v.oists’sssiess opote-cte aieleieietere naeeenre ae tare 2,663 2,488 1,997 
‘Transportation and storages wis & seiner tes 0% vcs wei oe ae ee eee sah 1,091 1,049 847 
Communications, and other public utilities <e 157 164 96 
TIAGO Xess qlistatesie alah Siem siainlasetehnaue ate, pre raLTAree hes so sis rina oie aie ee ae a 2,755 3,244 1,855 
Finance, insurance, real estate..............++- "a s\eie ayais g“elooa, ale acoaty mbps aeons Saeed 355 429 199 
BerviGerd joc. cihs «Nerealete's os o'de abit be since eet eines b Sine oats see etie teen aerate eens 5,997 5, 982 4,215 
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TABLE D-5. 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 29, 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIO 


NAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 


TO MARCH 27, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT APRIL 24, 1952 
(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported|* Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 

during end of during to end of | April 24, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular ; Casual period 1952 
Newfoundland. 502 251 3,573 538 494 6 11,936 11,833 
Corner Brook. . 110 102 471 17 106 1 1, 738 1,869 
Grand Pallsgas. coco dhe anche Site ets 563 5 1 1,667 1,972 
Bee vOnuis, — aalich a cxsccey. 384 149 2,539 513 383 4 8,531 7,992 
Prince Edward Island........ 468 246 809 346 165 108 2,938 2,664 
Charlottetown.............. 275 225 436 188 111 24 1,831 1,627 
Summerside................. 193 21 373 158 54 84 1,107 1,037 
INOVA SCOUR seek o: 522s eBeneohe 3,742 1,820 7,555 3,667 1,836 W711 18,792 16,502 
Ambherst........... 112i ee oe 212 120 98 14 599 533 
Bridgewater 40 31 469 48 14 9 1,089 812 
LS UES ad OE Se 2,409 1,526 2,623 2,078 993 429 3,635 3,294 
InVerness. 65...00506 14 1 135 13 12> Ne ce merce ret 813 717 
Wiene Villas aane cic citew cevoes 91 92 599 106 15 25 2,159 1,845 
PAVCTDOGL. et ar chaeee eae 38 29 102 9 Dad pee Ae Sea 408 342 
New Glasgow............... 435 33 851 486 358 60 2,188 1,880 
Springhill Bie eepieer gsc a: 350 8 Ce Navaaimeeenrer tes 601 696 
SODA Dena eeBEp eo anes 423 72 1,166 463 275 154 3,918 3,423 
MENTOR ses Eee Gb imicis ae tie ce 90 30 585 117 43 10 1,015 967 
Yarmouth-Shelburne 84 6 463 219 13 70 2,367 1,993 
New Brunswick.............. 4,016 2,247 10,266 3,082 1,304 1,342 19,116 19,977 
Bathurst ; 74 19 1,255 77 12 45 3,059 3,302 
Campbellton 107 23 920 lil 49 42 1,968 2,432 
MAMUNAStON.. 5.05 .cccceee es 156 32 965 156 110 8 1,628 1,862 
BER COTICLON eioi.s 4 osteo: 186 74 604 172 88 46 1,070 1,187 
MELON tee coratlsc ese. 34 52 469 79 Ce eee, 777 683 
Moncton......... 2,466 1,674 3, 053 1,493 287 1,062 5, 183 4,310 
Newcastle. . 88 5 911 111 ~ 69 24 1,858 1,894 
Saint John. 674 267 1,180 669 507 78 1,505 2,108 
St. Stephen, . me Ce 114 59 373 87 41 26 1,034 1,112 
PIBAAGX: eer Meier Sn seen cle 46 25 242 73 49 6 375 374 
INGOGSLOCIMES .N..5.c0c ete sca's 71 17 294 54 48 5 659 713 
MPC CO ee Gnas cosa. hee nce 20,126 6,893 62,007 21,827 13,793 1,146 132,568 128,713 
PRSDOSTOS: Sct ns Se's's tara cces 145 28 357 204 184. |e ecnswann 630 490 
IBEAUDATHOISs F< hvnsdy hae > oor 44 19 174 44 30 755 680 

Buckingham... ... ccd. .kess 48 15 400 50 33 1,065 . 
Waeusapscal diss. wise tess s. 21 22 810 21 15 2,100 
Whandlers eae. hs sk oceeese ds 99 3 1,118 197 51 2,038 
BOICONGIUT Gore sobs cheek te. 234 136 1,611 200 142 1,540 
170) beta ARR gy phan sean ee 38 6 934 97 39 1,003 
Drummondville............. 234 17 812 292 174 2,127 
RACHA Sestak. sass stots boys 90 40 361 84 69 748 
BEN st othe icin shiv sk Beis a. 10 3 514 il 9 1,176 
“TLIC S22 Bae ae ot a 194 13 572 265 187 1,571 
iN Ge Oe HC ger aaa ree ae 287 98 1,071 299 234 2,611 
PRIS LUGsS Se who dee aes xs 411 119 1,497 437 325 2,526 
BOnduieroe Ark. 32). Ch ohio cess 195 60 997 339 141 1,345 
PC GGe SE As hve scien a's 0.0 83 14 219 78 59 534 
HoaP TARIQ We ss casts cc's Corrie 23 4 1,052 35 19 2,473 
Piste ENCINO: shay, ots \6 od nce sren = 315 ¥ 49 756 229 266 670 
JUSS Sates Spelt tee pe aie 244 228 1,193 234 203 2,770 
AIBDT WALL. B8e ceicbesieeine 5 10 2 563 10 8 1,256 
PRALBNG oS Oe ote th ’a.0 seen 209 60 1,627 71 106 3,456 
OS AGLION a ai. yk si ctetayarelere:e 90 17 529 82 VA 843 
MONnE-AUTIONy 55% 5 sles o's one 14 6 540 29 14 849 
Montmagny.......... tals 41 20 840 49 20 1,924 
Montreal....... 10,874 3,702 17,130 10,891 6,909 36,873 
New Richmond 74 25 598 104 63 1,459 
Port Alfred 52 6 656 48 36 1,017 
RUMGIIOG ec THN. hie otis cd «cies 1,316 676 5,302 2,201 780 13,030 
OISNOUSI I phe oh asec ccs 187 72 1,589 291 EG |i sip srinaccte 3,063 3,875 
Riviere du Loup............. 81 19 2,039 77 51 9 3,492 3,737 
ERORION VAL tee Sis cd rete solos: 32 35 517 37 16 1 710 1,053 
ROUSIN IAs aE vay Ww «0.0 225 77 1,025 242 130 25 1,472 2,010 
BCAA SAGHONG..o... 5 ccitelbicees 108 8 414 124 88 6 929 835 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 69 14 228 70 OLD eects 812 663 
Bigot NErese week Grd osece cess 131 29 317 137 TO) Ass towne 1,422 931 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 142 85 974 209 122 ff 1,924 2,192 
MGR ELVAOINtDS, s.5 26.05.0606: 249 123 609 302 216 2 1,892 1,690 
2. RES ES ae eee 188 91 490 205 95 1 1,176 1,121 
MERURTOMO SAA. he. 2 Sache. oe 124 17 544 132 76 19 1,618 1,446 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 1,043 165 1,384 860 408 ae bys sore 872 877 
hawinigan Falls............ 271 30 2,276 311 182 57 4,181 3,990 
MUENDTOOKS, coals. scan sees 596 149 1,668 616 353 80 3,584 2,602 
UES: ae eee ee 188 224 384 191 133 2 1,395 1,102 
Thetford Mines............. 97 54 604 113 77 2 1,151 1,145 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 29, TO MARCH 27, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT APRIL 24, 1952—Continued 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies ' Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported|* Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —————————__| end of | April 24, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
Quebec—Con. 
MPbree IRLVeOrs a. teva cele a's «leieia/« 302 77 2,673 595 236 21 6, 886 7,099 
Val d’ Or. 5c Wha delete Sine, ow eisis 291 103 908 279 226 6 863 1,020 
Valley fields Ma Awardas Gaslscas 183 36 522 203 167 3 158,3 1,767 
Victoriaville siansos des « tieeloe 224 97 709 232 155 9 1,678 1,384 
ONTATIO. 555 5c Xeiayd ofere asc Sie oer 26,169 10,244 55,634 26,604 15,288 2,782 | 115,614 98,475 
ADAPTION: «(slide Qeisiorrss ies eat 49 12 90 49 41 4 275 187 
BAY PIG escaiccate toe hid fers ainva inane 336 113 415 304 247 12 865 649 
Belleville. aA steels cnechs toe ayers 90 44 433 103 37 16 1,029 678 
Bracebridge vacus «.¢. onhevs ms, 60 8 487 65 54. 4 seek irk 1,003 847 
BPA pCO eae) hows a seMise ss es 110 49 201 85 69 4 496 323 
Brantlord stds cus vsscheaeser 529 130 993 541 374 28 1,946 1,827 
Brockwille #eee.eay esa sacar es 104 23 189 122 89 3 348 210 
@arleton) Place... 6.2.0. 00+ 10 2 78 10 tO” ee aeons nie 405 317 
Chatham, cetieiwsrtenacedae 157 57 393 221 90 28 1,713 1,447 
Cobourg. tase. Rican betced. 6 121 10 211 153 105 11 564 373 
MPU E WOO GI sonnet ars cine sie.e 82 15 143 88 45 29 646 473 
Cornwall. 282 9340. Ae abeoa 323 75 1, 246 306 251 14 3,045 2,329 
WOPG ENNIO Va\oe diisesoe eae ose 97 62 139 55 DO Wa. aaa oo Fe 260 194 
Worth brancesicaon cassie sens. 140 31 240 73 235 1 341 205 
Orsay alliain ¥ cere seeieeeie cts: 284 65 1,107 346 223 28 1,820 1,399 
Galit -...) Sheath. cabot: 215 87 431 195 143 22 1,009 885 
GENANO GUE tr, Sse eee cals: 69 4 64 65 53 12 198 140 
Soderich’: ase foam awe earns 94 64 77 79 36 7 308 136 
Guelph; ode «4d Revs cs 145 85 505 166 78 2 1,144 844 
Hiamiton Ae easc ba aakeasla: 1,628 452 3,861 2,210 886 327 8,534 7,804 
Hawkesbury i occ vcrenjeloniete = 46 28 231 50 23 3 961 818 
Ingersoll. .... 83 30 195 116 55 3 450 488 
Kapuskasing... . 109 29 303 114 83: ANSE ie ons 286 380 
ECGNOTs, . «sheds cect swiss 80 35 182 62 40 7 342 383 
Hinooton Sint crsseteccne « 618 156 783 712 446 57 915 849 
Rcrekland Auake wie tan eases oe 191 58 462 172 145 18 698 743 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 420 130 729 612 285 47 2,129 1,617 
Leamington... sess asaeecer 77 33 264 171 44 3 604 326 
Hindsay.. cuenta stots ess 64 41 219 50 31 5 629 480 
PASGO Well. coitercys rade atecareiaie sts 45 36 123 66 35 *|¢ Sasereee 390 279 
Bondonis oc sahiss.s<icen v's sone 1,135 586 2,180 1,250 598 181 3,570 3,109 
Midland 5\ Sais. son ae<slerst as 145 34 169 133 103 8 686 394 
Napanee’. cael estes kamen 30 13 175 23 a9) 1] erates 615 381 
New, Toronto).fc.<2.4 ce tense 590 81 893 638 465 28 1,769 1,450 
Nitgara Falls. 2:00 )..6. ics 359 43 680 388 269 41 1,224 1,113 
North Bayi cient acai 445 74 1,115 538 215 183 1,145 1,093 
ORM ia ict. Pears ee sale emi as 178 38 255 172 129 20 792 665 
Wahiawa fio 28a. aati se ee 663 182 1,356 673 454 68 3,138 2,512 
(On aie Ne ne a 1,556 977 2,430 1,439 638 251 3,979 3,334 
Owen Sound.(9, co. feccta «2351s 173 45 375 260 114 16 1,341 885 
Parry Sound. 2.25 seem oon 52 5 167 46 46 [fede devs 415° .|\*. 2267 
er DIOKO Mile sletecnicss.6 3 222 41 590 264 184 26 789 913 
OTE hic ok weir + caeeere sis.cvet 81 ™40 163 94 56 26 419 386 
Reterborough: ..ostee--->s 153 41 737 178 111 12 2,182 2,013 
POON sass Hea reac vicw o's ale ane 34 15 48 32 IV Mi goodie ic 372 191 
Port Arthur 347 126 1,969 400 245 12 2,848 2,842 
Port Colborne 30 40 237 S2ii\— SRR LBh laced tee 660 511 
Prescott 102 16 327 105 86 2 711 724 
Renfrew 132 1 201 132 432° Paereul sis 463 360 
St. Catharines. ‘ 455 131 1,024 392 251 28 2,334 1,884 
Stu Thomasvn. 0. : 135 52 460 183 82 8 877 903 
ATTA Esa ass Zack oes se 197 43 597 299 141 29 1,292 1,003 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 684 478 659 359 216 23 1,056 858 
PADACOO Te eaels cc ccc de ce ee 45 24 454 45 20 2 1,064 890 
Sioux Lookout............... 113 13 150 89 57 16 123 126 
Smiths Falls..............5 59 27 135 41 24 12 367 270 
BtratlordiMetiaewacs dase aes 205 100 305 325 123 21 699 509 
Sturgeon Falls............... 164 6 740 171 82 77 851 944 
Budbury. cen dioss test sces 406 144 1, 608 370 221 81 2,658 2,443 
TimMing sete eee cae ts 397 6 877 503 25 65 1,231 1,668 
TLOTONtG neuen Gs eters doko 7,417 3,477 14, 535 6,351 3, 653 679 31,844 27,384 
"Teri GON fcapecst cla oie ae cele 135 33 436 134 88 6 742 463 > 
Walkerton: tyreim 2 Fi. ie ask 67 29 165 82 42 Ahern. he 600 473 , 
Wallaceburgii es. 5. < ssc hoc 132 14 215 142 109 11 969 782 
Welland yhitedts tes spate: 302 51 701 474 339 10 1,727 1,466 
Weston soo datieuss « onesie 758 721 412 123 228. \sudesekies 747 752 
Windsor 225i occas thee se 1,589 410 3,030 2,284 1,114 147 5,442 4,434 
Woodstock sits.54 .tgcpacctss 10 63 270 2 520 450 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS FEBRUARY 29, TO MARCH 27, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT APRIL 24, 1952—Concluded 
(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported|* Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —————_———_———| end of | April 24, 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 952 
Manitoba 4,637 2,386 9,079 4,274 1,903 1,067 18,323 13, 642 
Brandon 330 251 734 267 163 14 1,236 1,003 
Dauphin 205 167 275 84 52 8 707 540 
Flin Flon : 195 129 153 126 176 13 136 134 
Portage la Prairie 147 74 317 162 95 2 794 712 
The Pas 67 51 65 36 Te he 86 58 
Winnipeg 3, 693 1,714 7,535 3,599 1,385 1,030 15,364 11,195 
Saskatchewan................ 3,314 1,911 4,758 2,775 1,471 453 10,683 6, 625 
IBIRGOVAN 2 eit nic o's <'h10' ia 2 101 24 122 118 82 4 259 106 
IOOBBI AW 5 Stiassisie aiclniesaisrcincers 463 293 716 374 201 32 ee: 596 
North Battleford............ 115 109 199 108 7 3 5 497 
PEINGG “AIDCLE Ts cules a aenen 379 171 502 298 201 42 1,163 1,169 
BRE TINS meters sce c costae 978 446 1,274 801 457 160 2,491 1,128 
BHSKALOOW tet, wccten “ 903 554 1,306 772 312 185 2, 633 1,716 
Swift Current...... ; 101 80 179 71 BUT Wine en eere 740 338 
*Teachers’ Office. 31 40 46 27 MN ite eres 65 73 
Weyburn 95 82 96 50 36 1 253 151 
Yorkton 148 112 318 156 55 26 1,183 851 
PR AOPUR a2 e os Joe hee seas is 6,707 3,802 10,207 7,352 3,949 981 14,281 10, 746 
PSIGITINOUG seis Gsive.aie's sielice-0, die nay 87 83 120 AGT chase + alte 263 273 
MLO RL Wise itarth s/s kesh oe evans 2,612 806 3,697 3,009 1,415 486 4,587 3,377 
BeraMhallok; seco ce weltemtew oe 84 21 159 79 DO aN tpemcrse doses 234 186 
BUAGMONLON ack ~e cs ee tes ee 2,803 2,219 4,933 3,404 1,732 454 6, 251 4,969 
BUCHONE SAC ASAE dace. Stele cee oe 258 105 263 182 ZOD a) dade xe: 141 113 
ISCO DELO LE. Metin cccicnabats 525 406 552 394 224 31 1,764 1,244 
Medicine Hat............... 156 29 242 168 133 6 585 279 
ROM LIOCr. k2%, .. anise ccc onl oe 84 61 226 79 39 4 431 284 
BG OWINUGis stn cscs cece os 98 72 15 1 35.5 nahae ee 25 Dal 
British Columbia............ 9,639 3,020 19,899 10,748 6,289 37,547 
nth wack t* <3) ex ienk® 328 54 459 379 249 1,038 
EGUECONAY 5 ceusktias chine caetn 405 83 334 358 405 306 
SEAR POO Ks Fosck yriaierassiaie sis (sccauen 35 14 194 47 28 558 
134 26 156 116 115 203 
270 17 580 338 255 349 
172 31 298 172 140 662 
141 18 346 132 65 1,054 
241 42 446 308 177 717 
210 4l 373 231 154 671 
679 116 2,150 700 504 4,927 
153 14 249 164 78 914 
229 22 299 257 180 208 
Prince George.............++ 629 108 967 776 547 1,207 
Prince Rupert a 513 80 691 510 471 524 
Princeton..... . BO Bihetcerste catty 58 48 38 63 
hc 239 77 515 230 144 766 
Vancouver. 3,975 1,507 9,754 4,759 1,987 19, 785 
PEON he ne sn cCere)oysteatesclerclans 129 35 333 135 107 1,059 
PEEL erg arin tao aleie s 0, <08:s 898 375 1,560 991 533 2,426 
We COMOrser) sath an id ccie care ae 220 360 137 97 112 110 
COT EAE ee ee ane .--| 79,320 32,820 | 183,787 81,213 46,492 346,724 
IPI ne rete ocr toads: cleje.e 48,954 19,713 138,875 49,427 31,326 272,740 
LEGO ES enn opener acres .--| 30,366 13, 107 44,912 31,786 15, 166 73, 984 


* Includes deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1942-1952 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,008,211 2,689,622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
160,304 621,799 110,993 58, 193 169, 186 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of March, 1952 
P reat Numb Numb 
rovince ene fit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days anRun ee 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid 
$ 

Newroundland 5.:, ec en cack & cnet Oe RRs ieee apna ee 6, 239 2,705 158, 786 449, 646 
Prince Dd ward [sland 5.80.76) «eet Cog ae aoe ae ee 1,736 447 41,905 104,619 
Navel Bcotians toe eet phinonctsie cette heen Mite octal trina fixe eee ester sere 10, 210 4,131 246,995 655,445 
New Brunswick cnn. avekah othe «.atee oa Seek mcr Meee 9,895 4,444 190, 456 510,971 
Quebed:. 1) ce eRe eee. ee ts chee ome Te aor eee cL eee ae 72,561 34,963 | 1,958,114 5, 220, 758 
Oban d 3 FF Fe ie ON craters, ccs 21s Leh ARE ag oe Ee 68,796 22,467 | 1,655,065 4,416,536 
Manitoba .6.ct seeebiooe oardaniecebteatan he hone ar wane an ace tian eee 10,821 4,169 283, 992 756, 739 
Saskatchewan 6, 266 2,200 170, 251 457,040 
Alberta. ict vdssetacishuistenine anes on wale atauh ec eine oh Gece cee he eee 8,811 4,627 232,172 655, 797 
British Columbia 20,916 10, 201 599,485 1,704, 639 
‘Lota! Ganads,Marob, 19520 ii. so. ost 2. hte eie ves bh cls ae 216, 251 90,354 | 5,537,221 | 14,932,190 
February, L052. 4, syeuk ce.ccateera seer 228,121 107,680 | 5,266,024 | 14,162,612 
March SLO51s n caascituc cites otic seee hua eee 147, 162 68,445 | 4,192,575 | 10,467.147 


* Week containing last day of the month, 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
MARCH 31, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days 73 days 
. 5 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 ? 
7 Sey 
Province and Sex Total ene days days days days Kec 
IM EUS OUDGIAT(:..5:<terens-ccoulaemeuce ide eeeeias 9,843 1,584 315 936 2,341 2,594 2,073 
LEN Csi ek oe Mid eee iy 4 9,587 1,541 300 900 2,281 2,541 2,024 
IP GmMAlS Me tat oc ccaen piace gens 256 43 15 36 60 53 49 
Prince Edward Island’.....0...0..0:0.000: 2,344 201 101 223 383 640 796 
WL L1G. rach ov ae tats. Gein a nia cn 2,033 159 88 205 324 564 693 
ROmMBlOseectsehiet hee a cass diets a oh 311 42 13 18 59 76 103 
Sows: SCOtuaneeshuc setcuce chao ee neve: 16,437 2,844 1,242 2,163 3,116 8,274 3,798 
WEAR R Sn onih Sona parser rons Toe Door iar 14, 480 2,576 1,097 1,971 2,752 2,851 3, 233 
emale ec .en rca. eso een ee eer te 1,957 268 145 192 364 423 565 
OME TUNS WICK: Te .AF oh /cth, 2 oe doe aie ee ae 17,965 3,639 1,998 3,348 3, 285 2,524 3,171 
VEG a oloyake, sietclrerdiea neslaso hav tebe apdetetat one 15,861 3,396 1,872 3,082 peri gh 2,076 2,664 
Remialainc.natiter icc: ane er ce 2,104 243 126 266 514 448 507 
RDU DOCU E BiA yy. afeina Hiaaeeeieaxe ato mere there ayer 129,412 28,348 12,447 20, 434 24,003 18, 650 | 25,530 
Maleate oc ete dole ar etc ac trree Beta 105,078 24,322 10,425 17,221 19, 633 14, 654 18,823 
Female....... BOVE SRM Se oh See pt 24,334 4,026 2,022 3,213 4,370 3,996 6, 707 
OBTATION se cictaaaic tn oe ee tks ernie ni ents 104,365 20,697 | * 9,492 14,575 20,010 16,529 23, 062 
WEBI NAS ea ic hous Hl aateteera oc tae ah 76,598 15,311 7,001 10,992 14,445 12,192 16, 657 
Beriale Per sccm teers aioe are Bae 27,767 5,386 2,491 3, 583 5, 565 4,337 6,405 
16, 438 2,126 1, 106 1,626 2,845 2,969 5, 766 
12,421 1,628 841 1,170 1,990 2,206 4,586 
4,017 498 265 456 855 763 1,180 
8,076 797 424 827 1,697 1,983 2,348 
Male 7 6,766 631 354 685 1,411 1, 658 2,027 
Female 1,310 166 70 142 286 325 321 
Albertayy,, s..\asjoche. aes» oc a eee eee 15,076 4,740 eh 1,740 2,632 2,152 2,812 


TOTAL: Soup. cote nk kr ee 351, 628 70,050 30,116 49, 236 65,769 57,152 79,305 
MALE J. deg eke. oh son) <a eee ea 280,059 58,033 24,353 40,165 51,712 45,042 60,754 
BMMALM. cite atew aie - 10a ae teem coe 71,569 12,017 5,763 9,071 14, 057 12,110 18,551 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 
MARCH, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


> 


at - Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
UNG WIOUNGIAN Clete. was tees 's Sajal suas Sines cre 4,302 3,998 304 4,456 2,112 2,344 1,568 
Prince Edward Island.................... 812 705 107 837 423 414 159 
BY ONGH OOUIEL, esr eain als aya Sass eauelelSiacere ae 7,360 5,770 1,590 7,478 4,813 2,665 1,495 
Wewrtrunswitk 7s, «esos css -ekewy = 9,453 7,734 1,719 9,131 5,866 3, 235 2,476 
Lee ES, ee cre ae Sea . 60,711 47,775 12,936 54, 786 37,820 16,966 21,131 
WritariOnan, seh: if 43,131 31,716 11,415 44,428 30,425 14,003 9,233 
Manitoba..... a4 6,353 4,985 1,368 6, 661 4,080 2,581 857 
Maske tohewanl sac coe canis sce otis BA 2,982 2,450 532 3,305 1,853 1,452 366 
FN a CO dla ecg Ome RS 6B ACIS ect ee ae 6, 677 5,446 1,231 6, 664 4,611 2,053 1,764 
Para CUS IL OLUI DIAL « att acter tasusiitonce we’ 12,575 8,457 4,118 13,230 8, 669 4,561 1,987 
Total Canada, March, 1952........... 154,356!] 119,036 35,320 150,9762| 100,702 50,274 41,036 
Total Canada, February, 1952........ 140,386 109, 702 30, 684 150,931 101,374 49,557 37,656 
Total Canada, March, 1951........... 109, 764 81,930 27,834 111,819 68,001 43,818 26, 140 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 20,348. 2 In addition, 20,602 revised claims were adjudicated. 
Of these, 1,588 were special requests not granted, and 1,230 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,403 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March, February, March, 
1952! 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed— 
REPU ere oes Ge bye foe ca sta iets hata ng asc cig sith ature widla Cievaiess Ws 4.4; dio drs vte.cis @ esbace 305 40,170 39, 282 34, 906 
Pipratien Aer DlOn Uae Mette eee me cites des hari cuales Cadena 9,817 11,535 6,862 
Claimants Disqualified— 
BN OUMOLU PLOY OU a. reise mela x ttm nia etnies a RteLarelesia clala’a!ac°cls catuleratels o's suarsehae 5% 3,484 3,489 3,215 
Not capable of and not available for work 1,809 1,818 1,716 
BDOREIOL WOT AUGUEO Bi IAD GUL GISDULO IEA: Set .:n wieicsals'c akle ¢ Fels aeSThe Nee ies 101 317 303 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,308 1,171 1,844 
DIAC MLO eke TOUSCONC UG tare cries cele evel ae Cielag ainaisie siess eisie eistéieve canmantelroune 921 923 722 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............00 0.00 cece eee 6,306 5,911 5,817 
RUE Mie AOI uae In Nos ohne cine ears: Sep SM tastes SIE Te ais o n/asavar nis. Sak ciccee semis ate 2,779 2,648 2,174 
Joh 424 aes RES Aaa ARR Ae AS GIS ARO ore ene ieee oe, a ee 66,695 67,094 57,559 


1 Includes 5,240 revised claims, disqualified. P ’ : ‘ 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
ee tC OHE Vatte ceteeD ratcie tec as Crys icie oss ah ess bisa v elves Gosia. shersinlulehea one Gs 2,962,000 2,714,400 247, 6002 
Lee tetera: OTe Se AMEN os rl eae sity ccsciaiths p avancld» cyw/ciarasecalaroisraatlofente 2,972,000 2,728,200 243, 8002 
ET Lay Mert MINCE ec Te CTD ty) di sisi a\Pictoveie arabes, draiese dred guarcis edhe ecayes 2,989,000 2,804,200 184, 800 
Aen ME seer. 0 CSUR at. Cos ata -aiccall wai dere MISA MIAN aol Is rele 2,971,000 2,834,200 136,800 
SCAT es arrest SOM, Sole SAAS viayaicidi tom's dleaide tists Needed 2,998,000 2,909, 100 88,900 
FUG S s,s st 3,051,000 2,964, 500 86,500 
BNL Meet R teow cute rie ina, tare acti Nis osiay e's S apts Catals Sa argamye opens 3,056,000 2,972, 100 83, 900 
September 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
October 3,094,000 3,010,900 83, 100 
November 3, 106,000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
December 3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
1952—January 3, 183,000 2,935,900 247, 1002 
February.. 3,195,000 2,876, 500 318, 5002 


1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
MARCH, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
TONUAL Ye reso ealife os Sate 4,637| 11,751] 20,412) 71,932] 63,681] 100,304) 126,649 182,053 172, 269| 212,293 
February........ 653) 4,822) 12,284) 14,990] 59,098] 47,141] 76,723} 93,463] 109,282] 109,709] 140,386 
Marche stes. cnt 4,124) 5,046} 10,667} 13,307} 50,706] 43,675} 63,869] 88,786] 119,533] 109,764] 154,356 
PRDTIL Patan + ote 2,925) 3,953) 6,463) 8,430] 35,781) 35,859] 48,963] 58,141 80,028 TO; Aol on nies 
Maye Rasa ks peo cs 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825} 34,777] 27,603] 33,617| 52,675 71,619 66, 430).......- 
Nb CAGE ae ee 4,629 1,772 3,226] 10,857) 30,646) 21,365) 31,543) 44,783 51, 284 OB 28B) safe vale « 
WULY ences chee 2,668 1,087 3,106] 10,886] 27,576] 20,034] 30,487] 43,486 43,929 DB, OSL. <:ceeeiee 
Angists. 20 %2 300 1,855} 1,370] 3,241} 20,557) 25,115) 17,281] 24,972) 50,291 61,545 Py GOV Binsensctct: 
September...... 1,118} 1,013} 3,715} 40,473] 28,555] 20,883) 28,143) 51,935 42,229 62, 456) 10.5. oeseie 
October... 5:5... 1,058 1,475 6,222} 36,717} 34,891] 29,369] 38,104] 69,349 62, 243 82,902). ..2.0060 
November...... 1,748} 2,896] 11,798} 53,325} 37,111] 42,385] 66,426] 114,888 93,016] 122,603)... 5. 
December....... 3,337 6,562} 13,770} 57,612} 52,479] 73,578) 105,939] 139,406 134,218 175,040]........ 

PP Otal wee 3 ft 26,924) 36,660) 90,897) 296,391] 488,667] 442,854] 649,090] 933,832] 1,050,979] 1,141,555] 507,035 
TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH 1952 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Initial Claims Only : 
2 = ° ik te Bicol Agnount 
rovince : ntitle om- of Days : 
Claims to Benefit Not mencing | Benefit of Benefit 
Con- Entitled Benefit Paid Paid 
sidered Glass Glassen Benefit 
$ 
IS WLOUTICLA RE Cie lors (ars, cre calalttecersieteea/ecistere. 1,988 1,096 294 566 1,156 32, 656 66,373 
Preice Hdward Island. ijoe6 .accccae deus 381 303 47 58 277 9,447 16,474 
ING VA OUOLIAL eV ibinesilteren ea deeeadiaess 2,250 1,505 326 480 1,807 59, 858 115, 205 
INOW STUBS WIIG: cr. or clalcie tere les wee ateleln wie 2,879 1,317 510 1,026 1,382 37,621 72,617 
Qhebecires eet far eusaectetscens «geetewss 13,392 6,556 2,965 3,891 9,578 | 316,472 618, 853 
OMERRTOUNE Cet eiis Mau Naane peng adueds Meeees 10, 666 5,775 2,226 3,106 7,058 | 271,842 539, 721 
INERENUODELD, Fiche osa/ccet ae Saree scalsieate ce aieisss 1,948 1, 253 231 508 1,567 61,190 125,089 
BSS RHLCHO WARIO: one ca tehcsas dt encess 1,187 847 121 231 1,073 35,578 73, 246 
PING Rape WoT cit Certs itec eens 1,542 867 245 524 992 35, 423 76, 165 
Britian: COLUMBIA Wek . ae meeees ns bnde ws os 3,144 2,278 355 700 3,079 | 120,076 255, 648 
MPotal) March) 195260, soe nck aes: 39,377 21,797 7,320 11,090 27,9693) 980,163 | 1,959,391 
MotalyMarchs 19512: by cats vesa 92 tes 84,353 17, 730 8,091 8,814 25,166 | 878,172 | 1,671,257 
1 There were, in addition, 1,161 renewal claims. 
2 Tn 1951, an additional 128 claimants were entitled under classes 3 and 4. 
3 Includes 827 renewal claims. 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel sa Masel ris 
— since . “urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent cm Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 woe Services modities 
only)t 
DOTA eee. Ste ite mist ance «.c atornts 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
DZD a ceeiites scatters =: ote tee tecacetarnte che 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
EUS re oko roa ates ork vaee oe 94-4 84-9 98-6 102°5 93-3 98-2 
LOBOS aires cin teate eeliteti ar ace ab 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
106) ose hin oh hos 18:6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
ROSG Soca va ite 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
IO ST otehis sie oh vie. 4 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
LOGS oem cece s cok 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
GAG Ie eet fs als 59-8 160:8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
UO EAS 3 ae ae 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Rebruaryaarcs.. he 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
WeROI Be. seccs.cie 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
Co pie 2 5 a 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182:3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
May 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
UOT Se an See eet 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
alvin eee acc wits 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186°3 
Fel hg in S een BE 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octobers....4..a0.:. 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
FABUBTY «5 a Hane 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February.. 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marches... a2 what 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
PAVE ek giy's is hiak eee 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
NEE Wiest: c's Sslotutie 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
UeGinen: highest 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
PUN ae ene eee eer 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
Oe 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Ostober, i. et sees 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
JEOUALY. <0 oh. Senecean 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Hebruary.<i dh... 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
MAT ON fro stan aso 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
PADIS: 5. to acne cee 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
IM asiech s os eiar econ 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
CC: eee aes ae oie 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
2 Toe ae eo 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
August...... 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Metober. 23. ..-4.0 5 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.:.....:.. 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
AADUATY oes teense 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
Hebruary seas ss suk 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200°1 146-5 221-6 
IMePCH: cose nee at 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
PADIL « oielentarcery dat 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
IBY tcc on at teed 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39= 100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
5 : Furnish- | Miscel- 
April 1, | March 1, | April 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1951 1952 1952 Services 
St. Jobn's Nad), (W)s)..5.. eee 104-0 103-8 103-8 105-2 107-4 104-2 102-9 101-9 
Halifax, So s55 0st 169-2 177-8 177-8 234-4 126-1 152-5 224-0 183-5 138-8 
Saint John:......... 176-9 187-0 186-8 237-8 126-1 146-9 231-3 193-5 152-7 
Montreal........... 186-3 195-4 193-8 255-1 148-7 145-0 197-0 206-3 142-5 
PLOPOIIGO ereiahetsteictesesoras 178-3 184-4 184-8 228-7 152-4 172-5 211-0 194-7 147-5 
Winnipeg ss siete ars. 175-6 182-0 181-9 242-4 133-6 131-1 208-7 202-0 140-6 
Saskatoon.......... 178-9 185°6 183-7 238-4 132-3 158-6 218-7 206-2 134-9 
Edmonton.......... 174-7 181-2 180-0 244-1 124-2 121-8 220-0 192-8 140-8 
Vancouver.......... 182-6 192-2 192-3 252-7 134-0 176-9 222-9 196-1 148-5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base: June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


. . : : Price 

Py sys Per Dec. Dec. April | April | April | March | April ° 

Commodities 1941’ | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | ‘April 
Beef, sirloin steak.................000- lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 247-7) 273-9] 355-0] 352-8] 341-4 96-0 
Beélround steal. ..ccseccececsscceeae Ib. 125-7 167-9 277-6 304-9 393-°7 397-1 383 -2 91-6 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 | 174-3} 280-0} 304-9] 389-8] 392-0] 380-3 87-6 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 162-3 | 300-6 | 328-6] 444-4 | 452-4] 434-5 70-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless...............- lb. 136-7 168-3 333-1 367-0 | 509-3 527-6 509-3 69-5 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 | 174-0 | 320-1] 335-3] 448-1] 475-7] 453-8 78:8 
ham), lew roast Ait coe. Mise eves 8 lb. 109-9 | 152-8 | 249-6 | 273-1] 315-1] 333-3] 326-3 93-2 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 230°3 221-0 253-5 219-9 221-0 58-6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off...... noah ley, 127-0 148-4 | 259-3 242-1 306-9 258-5 259-5 49-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132-3 142-5 229-5 221-9 217-1 198-3 190-4 72-0 
ard, pure; packages...ccides acess cess lb. 151-3 159-6 | 211-4} 189-2 | 289-9 187-6 170-6 19-0 
Shortening, package..............0000: lb. 134-7 | 137-5 | 281-3 | 215-3 | 272-1 | 282-1 | 227-9 33-0 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A"’, large, carton....... doz. 156-4 | 181-3 | 173-1] 163-7 | 206-4 | 165-7] 162-5 50-8 
Ae NAY «of Sods eek tiesaetlewaeee qt. 111-0 95-4 | 164-2} 166-1] 177-1] 191-7] 191-7 20-9 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 | 148-0} 229-7 | 285-2 | 285-5 | 266-0 | 262-0 71-3 
Cheese, plain, mild, # lb.............. pkg. 174-6 165-4 229-0 222:2 | 242-4 263-3 262-5 35-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 | 106-3 163-5 | 165-1 183-9 | 191-8 191-8 12-2 
Plougr, alltpurpose) side sce oo ice ses beeeoe lb. 127-3 124-2 209-1 221-2 224-2 230-2 230-2 7:7 
Rolled oats, package.................- 112-0 | 114-0] 155-2 | 166-0 | 200-7] 197-7] 196-2 13-0 
Corn alien (S084 ik wis cle sis can on ocala 101-1 | 100-0 | 162-0 | 163-0 | 179-3 | 192-1] 193-2 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8............... i 129-9 | 137-7} 206-6] 176-4 | 213-0 | 289-2] 293-0 31-5 
POH 20 OB seco ccoiers cloths aig casio Maseeian.s i 117-5 | 121-7] 147-5 | 145-7] 154-0] 168-0] 168-8 21-6 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 oz... i 128-3 | 1382-7] 185-0 | 172-8] 176-6 | 192-0] 192-9 21:3 
SGOT VORY AA oo ayaa scsi cace'cs Mee oaxe lb. 129-4 | 133-3 | 264-7 | 240-9] 301-3 | 297-3 | 297-3 14-8 
CINIONS COOKING ves dete ure tha Selsie't ote Ss « lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 130-6 | 178-4 | 126-5 | 224-7] 281-4 14-9 
Potatees, No. I, table. .-| 10]bs. 89-9 149-4 147-3 153-6 132-0 281-9 322-3 72-5 
Prunes, bulk or in bag... lb. 115-8 120-2 182-5 201-7 244-2 245-1 242-5 27-9 
Raisins, seedless bulk or lb 104-0 | 108-6} 127-2 | 130-5 | 156-0 | 174-5} 173-9 26-2 
Oranges, California. ... ..| doz 1382-5 | 154-3] 129-4] 161-9] 165-2] 143-4] 146-7 40°5 
Joeraons. S535 ss aeth wiclaigia Mile.sb alesis « $.doz.| 111-3 | 148-6 | 136-3] 159-8 | 175-9] 180-2] 179-6 29-3 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02...........++0+ jar 111-3 | 115-1] 148-6] 146-7] 165-5] 167-7] 167-2 29-4 
HEEALOR MIDs OB hts. dlsve-cie tessa els spy. .0i0'e\0, 5.0 tin 101-5 | 106-1} 143-1] 140-6] 151-4] 154-7] 154-7 23-5 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............ jar 118-3 | 128-9 | 143-6] 141-4] 152-5 159-1 159-9 21-8 
Le Dadeveg Pe Mle) ane are ere peer os ..| tin 138-0 | 157-7 | 181-0 | 176-9 | 198-5} 210-0] 210-6 36-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag..... o|) tbs 132-3 132-3 150-8 164-8 191-7 199-5 196-4 12:6 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| Ib. 131-3 | 184-9] 155-6] 171-4] 201-2] 212-0] 208-9 13-5 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag.......| Ib. 141-6 | 131-7] 188-5] 263-1] 309-5] 315-0 | 314-7 108-6 
LCE DLAC STIG Se cnic tec cnerecee .| pkg. 145-2 131-6 176-2 177-2 184-4 187-2 187-2 54-4 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to April 1952 Prices 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef p Pork 
Z 8 E 
ic Sh | 3 
: =| oo rs) oO 
©.2 5 i) ae aes it 
Papas gle é Geeh BO ds 2 lee 
Locality | Be ee te aa We eae 
ag a ee pee! é g isa | see | as 
rs ~o o| 8 ~ ok Bellet 
3 8 eo ao 8 by is oh om tS 
bape m6 ad | £8 We) Bo. | Tia | Sige ene Hee 
So. | ee | ks | 88 |e | os | os] oe | aa | SE 
<8 | 28/28 /32/ 88] 82) €28 | 82) 8S] se 
n [om ion} faa nD > =) > > fQ 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts.| cts. cts. cts. | cts. 
Newfoundland— b e 
1—“Sit., TONR' Bi. << ine wre esse cso vindtare 11450) Oca SH 7 il XO" le ciocetyed atstars 20. ailiataroes 75:8 72°5 76°4 
P.E.I.— a a a 
2—Charlottetown............seeeee 98-5 | 89-6] 82:8 69-8 | 66-0 |.......)....... 55:6 | 49-0 |.. cece 
Nova Scotia— a a c 
S—Halifax'y.\<'s csieieoacle setecie’s sie’ emaie 98-7 91-4 77-7 69-6 71-0 68-5 91-6 57-8 49-5 757 
a a 
BBY GNEY ses via cin cccscccccleweneciemea 100-0 89-8 79-7 75-2 YUE el Bearer ae 86-2 59-1 49-0 72+4 
New Brunswick— a 
5—Monocton..; ciccate sdeeee needcleses 98-9 93-1 89-4 73-6 CBFS ety halite atces 57-4 50-0 71:1 
Ge Saint Jobtiiscmecanicce scissile 100-0 92-3 85-6 71-2 71-9 72-0 90-8 60-4 51-5 79-2 
Quebec— 
iC DIGOULIINI reiccele om/cee aa cletnielctels ne 121-0 } 115-0 {....... | 73-4 6828 letannes 111-2 | 58-5 53-8 71-3 
a 
S—-Montreall) ; sicizc cs acisichanie'ac e'eltcies 107-3 | 102-6 94-1 69-3 66-8 65-7 96-0 56-5 46-8 63-1 
a 
G—Quehees sisineciciis discos ce. cclelescew 102-2 | 100-0 85-0 66-1 64-7 64.4 95-5 48-5 40-1 64-4 
f0—Gherbrooke.. i:0;.-.2-:002 sees 105-1 | 103-2] 90-4] 69-0) 10-2 | 92-4 1 a 59-1} 49-8| 73-9 
a F 
L—Sorel os cae ise ooo cece cceeee 108°1°/108 “SOL 6.170702 P6226 Ween ee spec cere 53:9 | 45-9] 68-2 
} 12—Three Rivers. .335.ssccscccscencs 111-6 | 101-4 84-5 65-0 60-0 Le ceevenlereeees 54-0 45-4 64-7 
Ontario— | 
$S—Cornwall. ci. c eset vo bce cise oe aleale ate 88-0 86-4 85-4 65-4 TLD Lea seae ee cents 54-8 46-9 64-0 
a a a 
14——Hort Willian. Soa... csecivecisle sees 91-4 89-2 86-0 73-4 1850} Riles alacn one 62-0 eer 73°8 
a 
TG—TIAM ICON: 5242 sete cc ce ciaeies ole tees 90-7 88-4 87-5 68-4 68-1 79-5 93-3 60°4 44-6 66-7 
BE OOM disre walt etcles.s Fete tre elsisle ttcvers 91-1 90-1 87-4 69-5 6855. boas ans 96-4 60-4 cet 67-2 
a 
W—North' Bay posisede ccs cee esswste es 87-5 86-7 82-2 69-8 O29 bass ane 95-0 59-1 48-8 72-2 
Poe OVCLA WIGS Cis oe ealvie ce cine sb asdowe 89-3 89:0 | 88-4 72-4 688 ace < 93-5 58-2 44-1 66-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie..............00- 91-1 91:3 83-2 70-3 Us Te ad ES RIE ic 62-0 ae 70-+7 
a 
20-— Sud burynicciabctrve sce ccsvce scene 86:9 86-3 79-8 67-6 O28 |eoec can 85-0 56-8 52-9 62-5 
MID iMIMIMS, aig sceeeisis ecto ee ses ence elt 90+9 89-9 87-3 71:6 72°5 Bbod i evecens 56-9 46-5 71-4 
22—TOFONtO\ cs sicdic detec ccecnecee acer 91-5 89-0 91-6 70-7 68-8 73-1 93-4 58°3 42-9 68-0 
a 
ZO—VWIDGBOF. visi. Gsheu's ciee vietseteis'elaate ee 87:0 | 84-0 | 83-4] 67-9 (O54 litacees 88-8 | 59-1] 44-5] 66-4 
Manitoba— 
4— Brandon). 1.52 teeect oe oceese stot ee 90-8 | 83-0] 91-7 ]....... (Oa eeresnes po noan 56-7 ve 72-9 
AD==W MINING ideas Roth ss eclstiaes.c's seve 93-9 | 88-7] 88-1] 69-2] 68-1 77-5 | 90-9] 59-6] 57-5 | 73-6 
Saskatchewan— a a 
2O—Mo0se Jaw. .cus sce cecconcecupiom os 87-1 | 82-9 | 84-4] 68-1] 68-0] 76-7 | 85-4] 59-6] 48-8 | 73-9 
a 
Zim RGGIND, «cnc ea deiocec a vedo ecm «| 92-8 89-0 89-1 71-2 73-0 87-0 94-7 58-5 a 77°8 
a 
S—- SASKATOON o-5 cicidiee icicle vd tae vinerlen 77-0) 74-0 1 77-0 | G2s1) | «6842 I. cst cc|ece sas 51:8 | 47-6 | 67-6 
Alberta— d 
29—Calgaryins acts sdessciis te peaes «ee-| 88-8 | 84-5] 90-2] 74-9] 68:5] 88-0] 86-5 | 55-2] 52:9} 76-2 
a 4 
30—Drumbeller..........ceececeses e-| 86:0 | 84:0'| 88-84 67-2] 65-6 [..s00cclioen... 60-8 | 50-7 | 81-1 
a a 
31—Edmonton..........secccvcssssce -| 84:9] 82-4] 85-8] 61-5] 65-3] 83-0] 83-2| 52-6] 46:0] 76-7 
British Columbia— 
S2—Frinde RUpCrb. cos ssessec cscs case 113-0 | 106-0 | 98-3 |....... (30 UN BAAR 106-7 | 65-0} 65-0 | 91-5 
a . 
Ga — LIA) vareveshasasncwemcs siccsele week 109-9 | 102-8 | 105-4} 81-9] 82-2]....... 107-0 | 73-4 ‘ee 86-5 
GA—Vanoouver siec.davavestewsees ----| 109-2 | 98-3 | 102-9 | 82-1] 78-9 | 89-2] 98-0 | 67-9 | 55-6} 82-5 
BE VictOribies ss cs pet einicels 0 sivicisictsios si 109-8 | 100-9 | 101-0 76-2 81-2 90-0 99-9 67-4 53 +3 82-9 
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4 8 
rae § 
dg 2 Seis bie 3 
x é 
Locality | &| 28 a ee i i ce * 
g 10 "oO B ts a a. bo 
% lal sa q g2|{ ea] § z ae 
sa] u8/ 88] 2/2 | 85/85) 8 | 2 | ss 
oo jee (es, - d/8./ed/ 83 /e./6.| 48 
a4) 89] G8) of] eS | oe| Ge] 28] oh | oy 
sh yt 7 rat D 5, kee 8 ket D tu 8 
Be] 58| 63 | 22 | $8] 28 | 32] 22] se) gs 
ren beta ic] =I pO 1S) Q Fy [ae] 6) 
cts. cts. cts. |" cts cts cts. cts cts ets. cts 
Newfoundland— f h 
ea LG LAH BGA Adis ISDRaD SOOCe OC cH EAR AEes 37-2 68-4 0220) lea uence 35-6 11-3 8-7 15-5 19-9 
P.E.I.— g 
2—Charlottetown...........ssesee8 19-2 33-9 47-9 17-0 75:3 37°3 11-3 8-2 12-9 19-1 
Nova Scotia— 
B—ELAIUAX acsalsliaisicisisio'sis sieisie’s stejsieieto as 19-4 32-7 53-2 20-5 75°8 36-0 12-0 8-2 14-2 18-5 
Ammo INOW ctersisisiaicvelsiv'e gieis site e/elelalaiaisie 17-4 33-0 55-7 22-0 77-9 87°3 12-8 8-4 13-7 19-0 
New Brunswick— 
P—=-MONOtON sa sis cs sald sieiseitiee b's sceiesin ere 19-7 33-1 52-5 20-0 756 | 35-3 12-0 8-2 13-5 18-4 
G—Baint JOON ica. sce cisccisiswesjensioes 20-4 33°6 56+2 21-0 76-1 36-3 12°7 8-2 13-8 18-5 
Quebec— 
CATED IGARTAE. g/s)e)slalsia'e-cihs Se sicleiclereiels 22-9 35°5 60-7 20-0 70-9 37-0 13-6 be | es 19-0 
S=Montredlistss.ccrcec ae seme ee since 17-6 | 32-6} 51-7] 20-0| 69-74 34-7) 12-0 7-5 | 13-1] 17-4 
Q=—QuobeCsnni sce ccavcccesessesqoeee 16-4 32-9 52-6 19-0 69-8 35°6 11-5 7-4 13-4 17-7 
10—Sherbrooke............-sseeseeee 23-2 33°3 55-4 20-0 69-7 35-0 11-6 7-9 13-2 18-2 
IE——BOPEL sic oh atecis sic cisvcls ciaisis Saja oor ele 16-3 32-0 50-3 19-0 69-9 33°9 12-0 7-6 13-6 17-6 
12—Three Rivers............020s00- 18-3 | 31-5 | 53-2] 19-0] 68-4] 34:6] 10-7 7-5 | 13-8 | 17-3 
Ontario— 
LE=COrmwall ivieciascidssisiteRsiawrselsinscs 16-2 82-0 51-9 19-0 71+1 34-9 10-7 7-4 13-5 18-0 
T4—Hort Williattt.cniecccvacielssceescies 17-6 | 31-6 50-6 23-0 68-0 36-4 12-7 71 12-8 18-7 
IB — Blam totliseccssecccccusecescsase 17-6 32-3 48-2 22-0 71-7 34-4 11-3 7:8 13-0 17-2 
DG=-LON AON ton sia cisicioa socio Meets ce ncians 19-6 32-1 46-1 21-0 71-8 34-1 11-3 7°8 13-2 17-4 
D7=INOTLR DAY. ccs cies tie visio swaidia aslo 21-3 33-2 52-3 22-0 71-3 34-4 12-0 7-9 14-1 18-6 
BES OLLA WH ie vec soe eivie'v siniaisls s\e's ciate aie 18-1 33-2 51-7 22-0 72-1 35°3 12-0 7:8 13-4 17-3 
19—Sault Ste. Marie...........+.e00. 21-1 83-3 54-4 23-0 72°6 34-6 13-3 7:8 13-4 18-2 
B= SHA DUFY Aus ceisisin as Sdsasae coclnetiad 19-2 32-1 52-1 23-0 71-2 34-4 12-0 8-0 13-6 18-1 
Zi TTI INTIN Gs os cine eb helevisieie slslsinivisio 19-3 31-2 51-5 25-0 72-3 34-6 12-0 8-0 12-1 18-4 
ee DOT ON GO aa ale/axp:sis viesy sie s/s inls wisihis. 9 18-1 31-5 48-8 22-0 71-8 83-9 11-3 7:7 12-4 17:5 
Bo—WiInGdHOD see isincensieerie nee dases 18-0 32-2 48-6 22-0 71-8 34-2 11-3 8-1 13-4 17-4 
Manitoba— 
Z4—BYADGOM a. viseviesistecvctees ciseipin ees 18-8 33-0 47-0 19-0 68-0 | 35-0 12-4 75 12-7 18-2 
25—Winnipeg...... PEE Pict ic Con aT 17-7 31-0 46-7 20-0 68-1 35-2 14-0 7-1 12-1 17-6 
Saskatchewan— 
ZE—MOOKG JAW ieciccsvcccccsescsccssee 16-9 32-9 42-5 19-7 67°3 34-8 12-8 7-1 12-4 17-8 
Bim ROTI aioe, beinicis viainies'e Uais 6,0:0)61014, 0.0% 17-9 83-4 45 +2 20-0 66-9 36-1 12:8 7:2 12-7 18-8 
DE—BaskatOoon s 6s cisivcscdvccis csictsisece’s 17-0 33-3 44-7 19-0 67-5 35-0 12-0 7-0 12-1 16-7 
Alberta— 
ZO— Calgary. cccestsccesaneccscsiscee 18-9 | 34-0 | 49-0] 21-0 69-8 | 34-1 12-8 7°2 12-5 17-9 
30—Drumbheller..... ferek pa wedwwetaie-cte 19-3 36-7 | 48-0 22-0 70-9 36-0 12-8 7-6 13-3 18-1 
SI—EEAMONtON, «025 cowscccccccsccccs 18-9 33-1 46-1 20-0 71-1 35-1 12-0 71 12-4 17-7 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert........sseseceseees 23-5 | 82-2] 52-2] 81-0] 72:5) 36-2 15-0 8-1 13-2 18-8 
Me eed oe alate aleicivie eis tiowsebwcoceene 22-6 38-1 56-5 25-0 72-0 | 36:3 16-0 7-5 12-4 18-4 
g 
; 34—Vancouver.......++2++++ Sawhioss 20-9 | 31-8} 49-9] 22-0] 72-5] 35-1] 14-9 7:3} 12:0 | 17-3 
DOLE a esac csecsceiice. «tics 9. 20-6 ' 31:8 54-6 24-0 72-4 35-6 14-9 7-6 12-2 17-8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


an 
Canned . bo 
Vegetables én ry 8 z a be) 8 
ioe B Le Nae Gk et 
g 42) es ad & § ° 5 oS 
= (= i) _ he Bs io} hea 
A eee a oe 8 e e S35 .| 33 ph & 
Locality 43 s ge lay so 2. ” rae ae Ss os 
ge Ss |e%s| 22] 8 2 | B |aep|/ 08 | 88 | FA 
88s] so | Bsu| Fs | os | $e | cs | e828! g8 | ae | Be 
c=) aQ ig 8 te a Qa a= So. uo) Erte a's 
as] gh |eSo| 24 | 65 | se | Ss [eek] 2s | Se | GB 
Bes] g8 | 63a] ge | 3h $a] 28 |'385| 8] 88] €8 
a A LO ea) fo) 0 rv fa fs) H s 
ets. cts cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. ets cts cts 
Newfoundland— - i 
I—Sts SOD Os .thcteacticters on /cte 32°8 23-5 24-4 13:8 15-4 76-0 27°8 27-0 46-5 Penne 62-0 
P.E.1.— k 
2—Charlottetown........... 28-6 | 22-0] 22:3 14-9 14-7 | 53-1 26-0 | 28-1 43-5 | 34-0] 56-2 
Nova Scotia— k 
@—-Haliaxs. cree ston cee 31-7 22-4 22-2 16-1 15:3 74-3 a 9 oe 39°9 28-6 54-4 
4B YANO eres oieie.ccieewenwice vn 33-6 22-1 22-5 13-9 15-2 76-1 29-2 27-1 39-6 32-9 56-2 
New Brunswick— k 
5—Moncton..............-. 30-0 21-7 20:9 14-6 16-4 64-9 26-6 cag) 40-2 30-9 54-0 
6—Saint John.............. 31-0 21-2 20:7 15-2 14-7 73-0 27-7 28-7 42-0 31-9 54-4 
Quebec— 
T—Chtoontimi cet wnt ven 31-4 22-8 DUB tc ceeay 17-8 75+2 |. Sere . ..+| 45:0 30-2 61-0 
8—Montreal...........s0c00% 28-6 19-2 20-1 14-7 15-4 69-2 est 24-7 37-2 24-7 51-2 
Gm QUGHOG jis aslo ceeieeveined anlar 30-7 21-0 18-6 13:8 15-7 70°3 27-2 | 27-1 37-2 27:8 55-0 
n 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 30-0 21-7 20-9 14-1 15-2 79-0 29-6 26-8 40-8 26-8 54-8 
PL =SPOTENG. «aictoiccclcte ee aticlenrere 28-9 19-4 19-1 13-5 14:9 69-0 27-4 23-8 SOS ie ogee 49-8 
12—Three Rivers........... 29-8 20-7 19-6 13-2 15-3 70-9 28-3 25-1 38-4 28-1 53-1 
Ontario— k 
13—Cornwall...............+- 29-6 20-6 19-6 12-9 15-8 76°3 ae 24-0 36-0 28-5 51-2 
< n 
14—Fort William............. 32-0 21-0 19-1 15-1 14-7 73°7 ee 25-1 45-0 30-1 55-3 
n 
PG TAMION cn acces seve 31-0 19-9 19°3 16-1 14-8 76-5 be 25-5 40-5 29-4 50-0 
AG LONGON |, .'5 5 Sa -wieiettrs aye seve « 30-0 20-7 19-9 14-6 15-4 79-2 28-1 24-2 38-1 28-4 49-4 
n 
P= North Bay isco. coccaes 0 34-7 22 Tal den ee 12-7 11-9 79-8 ace 26-5 37-2 27-7 53-6 
TS —OFLAWA o.oo beac cence odes 31-1 21-1 19-8 13-8 15-2 76-2 28-8 27-6 37-8 27-5 49-6 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 30-0 21-2 20-6 14-1 14-9 83-4 31-1 24-6 41-1 30-1 53-3 
20—Sudbury.............000 32-7 21-8 20°4 13-3 15-4 | -82-5 28-0 26-4 40°5 30°4 52-6 
21-——Tim Mins i550. cheese cess 32-4 22-0 20-1 13-8 15-3 82-7 gis 25-4 41-1 32-6 54-9 
22-—Toronto, «i..ss00ccce eevee 29-8 19-7 18-9 16-4 14:5 77:3 ae 24-6 36-6 27-0 48-9 
BS WWIN ASOD oe vie dic sa Salew oe shee 26°F vee 19-0 14-7 12-5 72-2 29-3 23-7 40-2 29-0 51-0 
Manitoba— k t 
Bi DSTANGOM. | Accs nsaeee cee oF 33-0 23-1 21-9 15-8 15-6 67-4 hie a Hi 44-7 26°5 68-0 
< t 
25—Winnipeg...............- 31-7 21-9 20-7 15-5 15-0 63-8 27-9 26-8 42-9 25-6 66-4 
Saskatchewan— k k t 
26—Moose Jaw...........+.+: 33-8 22-2 22-6 13-8 15-9 70-8 a 27-9 41-4 30-2 72-2 
t 
SIS—REQMS sana ecc sce cece s 34-6 21-6 23-5 15-3 14-0 61-8 ay de 40-5 32-6 73-4 
t 
28—Saskatoon..............6. 31-6 22-4 23-4 15-7 15-9 57-4 28-4 28-4 45-0 36-0 70-4 
Alberta— k t 
BO ORIEALY, sven te ccacccwe eet 33-1 21-2 23-1 15-4 15-5 72-6 reg “dip 40-8 31-7 69-6 
t 
30—Drumbheller.............. 26-3203: |) 23-70) LosOel oteetely waco 25-5 27-4 41-1} 30-6 | 74-7 
t 
31—Edmonton.............. 34:7 21-1 23-9 14-9 15:8 56-1 28:3 26:8 41-7 26-1 71-0 
British Columbia— m m n t 
32—Prince Rupert............ 33:0 | 20-3] 20-4| 16-9] 12:4] 75-0 27-3 25-1 | 40-2 | 27-7] 69-7 
n t 
Do=~ DLA cc sutstokisaipleiat seclsee 34-4] 22-5 | 23-5) 17-4] 12-6] 73-9 | 28-7| 26-3| 42-6| 33-7] 70-7 
m m k n p t 
84— Vancouver. «00 sccciecesee 30-9 19-6 19-0 15-6 12:3 81-6 24-7 23°2 39-0 1-7 63-5 
m m p t 
S5~Victoriavieecedsa vaccsmes 30-8 18-8 19-0 17-0 14-1 79-2 26-6 26-4 37-8 21-4 69-0 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
Lone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
IS Jobin ss, oe. c cuts wsevcices ees en 


P.E.1.— 
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Nova Scotia— 
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f= CHICOULIMT ec aie eels a ee laivia le 


RMON trea ie asa oiccs weitere s/o’ & srerwioisieve 
DenCUGHOO src cea cscdcecee caneee cess 
10—Sherbrooke Yasar ct ialerstale <te'aeisvorns 


T= Three: Riverees os coe cee enero ein 


Ontario— 
TE— COM WAN «cine cc ciecicincies dries etsiees 


£4—Port William. sac. cncceesn ese: 
DG TLAMULON elas sense es cee icie cle 
PGs LONdON! .caticc encccsceeeucmees 
De North Bayne aw cnice cae ceive ct 
HE — OCB WA son.cciastee sane cage moesate 


Abe UC DULY varats ais tio.sisisip easiarise hpi 
beer ADELINE Ycratos 5/0] o1shaistcis'ciercts 6 foin's/s 
maT OLONUO eicclatie sissies apes gis mein sie 
p= WAN GSOFES iia aie tnieencresisiae eels 


Manitoba— 
24—Brandon..............+. Rites Wes 


25—Winnipeg....... Palshotersacaleisresra.e's’s 


Saskatchewan— 
als OORO JAW. apices doaicnsiuesis vs, 6 


Alberta— 
Pa GOAL EE Yee iale wictseicle ac.a pris tieieisie 


30—Drumbheller............ eateroreists 
SI—Eedmonton,.......0 05 00sececeee. 


British Columbia— 
BI —P TINGS RUNCTES conic uy co.cc sees: 


33—Trail....... ARONAG Riga ate Ws Sie tte 
B4—Vancouver......csccecsccccsenes 
35—Victoria...... ERNE a Shalt ele 


Peaches, choice, 
per 15 oz. tin 


aa 
o 


25-2 
24-8 
24-4 


25-4 
26-4 
24-6 


24-9 
26-4 
23-8 
22-9 


‘| Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


~ 
~ 
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=~ 
= 
a 


47-5 
46-6 


44-9 
47-9 
48-9 


42-8 
45-0 
44-4 


41-8 
44-0 
36-9 
39-2 


Corn syrup, | 
per 2 lb. tin 


w 
wo 
bt 


ow 
aN 
an 


Ww 
wo 
ate, Galea Go 69° OS oS. Oy. oo bo 


38-7 
39-7 
37-2 


38-6 
41-0 
37-4 


38-4 
37-1 
34-8 
35-2 


Sugar 
8 
— a nopac! 
a | ae 
ge | Bs 
32 | es 
a2 | 8 
So | F- 
cts. cts. 
130 Sareeee 8 
13-0 12-8 
11-5 12:9 
12-7 13-8 
12-1 12-5 
11-8 12-3 
12-6 12-9 
11-1 12-1 
11:5 11:9 
11-7 12-5 
11-2 11:3 
11:7 11-8 
12-0 12-2 
13-0 14-0 
12-0 13-4 
12-2 13-3 
13-4 14-2 
11-8 12-7 
12:6 13-0 
12-5 13-1 
12-9 13-7 
11-4 12-8 
12-3 13-5 
14-7 15-6 
14-5 15-6 
14-2 15-4 
14-2 15-6 
14-7 15-7 
13-3 14-5 
13-8 15-5 
13-3 14-8 
12-4 14-4 
13-4 14-9 
11-1 12-7 
12-0 13-2 


Coffee, medium, in bags, 
per lb. 


cts. 


rs 
So 
P=4 
(i 


[—) 
So 
oa 


107- 


=) 


105-2 
101-6 

98-5 
104-0 


Tea, black, medium, 
per } lb. package 
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59-9 
51:8 


51-8 


52-8 
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— ~ 
Fy 
oe | 38 
< ~Q 
cts. ets 
5 eae 22.63 
Sutsen Ue 17.00 
Site dee 19.00 
FAG OS 13.35 
a eR: 18.50 
Se ee 19-75 
2818.1... .ceke 
2856 | tsauctne 
QB eB0 hia bouts 
DESO WRI, esd 
yA Ye Ae ee ae 
PACT ih I Sens 
Seta dvr 
DBSR a te cc 
AGO! A, Fas dates 
26-50 he. asco 
28° GO! |i 8. Saas 
ASGOr Venda cee 
26°25 tesa wees 
2820 tv's wale aie 
BT<O0 WE aac 
20s 20) Teas sete 
26:50 fite..css 
MY yieo bis 18-50 
Shute 20-15 
a se 17-25 
Oe ate oc: 18-10 
PAA ta 17-50 
be AAI 14:77 
ie fare staters 8-30 
I SN 21-25 
Shieeees 19-25 
8 Sere 20-41 
ea 21-75 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. (im) 
15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 280z. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIL, 1951-1952} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved : 
Date Com- Com- In _ | Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1952* 
NGHUBI ns tlk oe eae Okt a cee ee 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 13,220 0-08 
Mebruany vet. Sa eae ne eee 12 22 12, 388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
March tscc8:c0 ee sera ee ere 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
g:\)01 | pee CI AA eee Caren ey onl a 20 35 8,352 12,055 | 178,605 0-19 
Cumulative totals........... 64 29,384 366, 930 0-10 
1951 
AN UAR Veta iterate cate amen ene 18t 18 6,255f 6, 255 16,988 0-02 
HODTUAEY tl slate ean eee ea 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
VERT CIYM EIS ek Ac). oe kent se Baie ater 23 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
UNS OARS tee ACRES Oy thats See NAO LAG N7/ 22 3,723 8,950 10,199 0-01 
Cumulative totals........... 74 19,261 . 64, 250 0-02 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such ‘in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1952(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Granby, P.Q. 


Corduroy factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Roller bearing factory 
workers, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Iron and brass foundry 
workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Structural steel fabricators 
and assemblers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Particulars (2) 


Establis! Working 
stablish-| y, Jorking 
fients Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior 
1 255 2,220 
1 56 445 
(3) 
1 682 16, 200 
1 310 6, 200 
55 1,097 5,400 
1 30 600 
1 308 1,200 
1 84 840 
1 45 540 
1 193 3,400 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc,— 
Vitreous tile factory 

workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


1 200 3,500 


to April, 1952 


Commenced February 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and one-year contract follow- 
ing reference to arbitration; termi- 
nated April 12; conciliation; in 
favour of workers. 

Commenced March 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbit- 
ration board; terminated April 10; 
conciliation, civic; compromise. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay and guaranteed 36-hour week 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 

Commenced February 25; for equal 
cost-of-living bonus for men and 
women in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
April 7; conciliation, compromise. 


Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced March 13; protesting dis- 
missal of five workers for refusal 
to work on more than one type of 
machine, alleging speed-up; termi- 
nated April4; conciliation; workers, 
five workers reinstated. 


Commenced March 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and non-contributory hos- 
pitalization plan; terminated April 
15; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off and duration of 
agreement with open-end wage 
clause following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated April 
17; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 24; for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
44 to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay; terminated April 25; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospitalization plan following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1952(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- Particulars (?) 


Workers Working 


Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1952—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and ware- 
housemen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Sydney, N.S. 


TRADE— 
Ready mixed concrete, 
truck drivers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


380 7,980 |Commenced March 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, ete., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


14 200 |Commenced January 21; for elimina- 
tion of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; partial return of workers; un- 
terminated. 


37 555 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and guaranteed minimum of 
54 hours per week following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated April 18; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


12 12 |Commenced March 31; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of two 
workers; terminated April 1; con- 
ciliation; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1952 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
’ Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur dressers and dyers, 
Midland, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
ioe and Valleyfield 
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150 150 |Commenced April 9; protest that new 
method of timbering unsafe; termi- 
nated April 9; return of workers 
pending reference to Provincial 
Department of Mines; indefinite. 


141 141 |Commenced April 20; protesting shut- 
down of one department and result- 
ing lay-offs; terminated April 20; 
return of workers; in favour of em- 
employer. 


144 360 |Commenced April 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for closed shop; 
terminated April 7; negotiations; 
compromise, maintenance-of-mem- 
bership. 


70 550 |Commenced April 1; alleged discri- 
mination in dismissal of president 
of newly organized union; termi- 
nated by April 15; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


(4) 
5,868 | 117,000 |Commenced April 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 


following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1952(:) 
SS 3. oOoOoaona@$S 0mDRpHEeoapapoaoEOEeoq>o>=—0@»@=>—@m@#*3né; )@wWO9OWOO?’??'9'1'19899'9''OWOV0V10.—08—020.0000 vv 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

in Man- 

Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1952—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Basket factory workers, 
Grimsby, Ont. 


Sawmill and box factory 
_workers, 
¥ Grand Forks, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Building products factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Rock wool insulation factory 
workers, 
Burdick, Sask. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Floor covering installers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Pipefitters, apprentices and 
helpers, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Miscellaneous— 
Hoisting engineers, com- 
pressor operators, etc., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus line office workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Brandon, Man. 


162 


194 


37 


283 


70 


20 


36 


(°) 
25 


82 


10 


1,940 |Commenced April 15; for implement- 


55 


3,200 


275 


625 


18 


70 


20 


108 


20 


1, 600 


18 


ation of award of conciliation board 
for increased wages, time and one- 
half for overtime, two weeks 
vacations with pay, pay for six 
statutory holidays and Rand for- 
mula; unterminated. 


Commenced April 21; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced April 7; for implementa- 
tion of majority report of concilia- 
tion board for increased wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 7; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for cause; termi- 
nated April 16; conciliation; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced April 9; for a new agree- 
ment providing for inereased wages; 
terminated April 12; return. of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 21; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated April 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced April 2; refusal to work 
with six non-union workers; termi- 
nated April 2; conciliation; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced April 7; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of a worker; 
terminated April 7; conciliation, 
civic, and return of workers pend- 
ing reference to arbitration; in- 
definite. 


Commenced April 28; dispute over 
holiday pay for Good Friday; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 7; for increased 
wages; terminated April 7; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of nine 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced April 29; for inclusion of 
mechanics and shopmen in new 
agreement and retroactive date of 
wage increase following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1952(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1952—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse and 
retail stores workers, 
Hamilton, Dundas, 
Grimsby, Burlington, 
Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


6 94 188 


1 250 875 


15 700 2,100 


Commenced April 22; for change in 
five-day-work-week schedule to 
permit some Saturdays off; termi- 
nated April 23; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced April 1; alleged violation 
of seniority in promotion of a worker 
to foreman’s job; terminated April 
4: conciliation, and return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 28; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


affected. 


(8) 120 indirectly affected; (4) 319 indirectly affected; (°) 30 indirectly affected; (®) 179 indirectly 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (July 11) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


gine atin continued to increase during the month of June as the 

agriculture and construction industries moved into full operation. Total 
employment applications listed with the National Employment Service at the 
end of June were 197,038, a figure 53,300 higher than that at the same time last 
year, but 27,800 below that at the end of May. The secondary effects of strikes 
in the logging, lumbering and construction industries on the Pacific coast and 
the lower level of residential construction this year than last are in part 
responsible for the relatively larger number of people seeking work this year 
compared with 1951. Industries producing defence materials have continued 
to expand operations but there has been very little improvement: in the con- 
sumer goods fields. Negotiations have begun between the Canadian railway 
companies and the unions of non-operating employees and collective bargaining 
negotiations are proceeding in the primary steel industry and the pulp and 
paper industry. At present some 32,000 workers are on strike in the lumbering 
and logging industry on the west coast. 


Employment counteract the effect of the low level of 
Most of the increase in employment Vesidential building. Contracts awarded 


during the past month has taken place in during March, April and May for the 


logging, agriculture and industrial con- 
struction. This year the river drive has 
absorbed large numbers of loggers and 
bushmen, with employment in logging for 
the pulp and paper industry at the end 
of June only 13 per cent below the 
higher-than-usual 1951 level. The drive 
will soon be completed and most firms are 
planning a lighter summer cut than last 
year. 

On the other hand, the construction 
industry has been rather slow in getting 
under way and, since so much of the work 
undertaken this year is composed of 
defence and “special” projects, construc- 
tion activities are concentrated in rela- 
tively few centres. Recruiting for defence 
projects in Labrador and Newfoundland has 
absorbed a good many of the jobless 
construction workers in Quebec and the 
Maritimes but has not been able to 
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building of dwelling units were 14 per 
cent lower than for the same months in 
1951 and nine per cent lower than in 1950. 
National Employment Service applica- 
tions for work from skilled and unskilled 
construction workers totalled 21,700 at the 
end of June, compared with 11,200 at the 
end of June, 1951. 

Agriculture is at a seasonal high at this 
time of year. Demand for experienced 
farm help is still strong in most parts of 
the country, with the greatest need being 
for haying help in the central provinces. 
The Department of Labour has called for 
help from the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces for haying and harvesting in Ontario 
and up to the beginning of July about 220 
men had come from the Maritimes and 
about 30 from the Prairies. The arrival 
of a substantial number of immigrants 
during May and June has helped to relieve 
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the farm labour shortage. A few women 
moved from Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
pick berries in British Columbia but 
unfavourable weather conditions during the 
strawberry season reduced the demand for 
this type of labour and the request for 
more berry pickers was withdrawn. 

In the manufacturing industries there 
have been some further lay-offs in the 
primary textile and paper products indus- 
tries. The furniture, leather goods and 
electrical goods industries have increased 
their employment only very slightly over 
the past few weeks. Some improvement 
was evident in clothing manufacturing but 
further lay-offs have been necessary as the 
industry is at its summer low. Hiring is 
continuing to expand in defence industries 
and in some of the producer goods indus- 
tries, as indicated by substantial employ- 
ment increases at May 1, 1952 over the 
same date last year: aircraft (66%), ship- 
building (52%), railway rolling stock 
(15%), agricultural implements (11%), 
primary iron and steel (10%). Anticipated 
early June production peaks in automobile 
manufacturing plants have suffered cut- 
backs because of steel shortages and 
further lay-offs are expected during July. 
Total manufacturing employment at May 
1, 1952 was fractionally lower than at 
May 1, 1951. 

The number of unplaced applicants at 
National Employment Service offices 
declined by 27,800 during the month of 
June, with the Quebee region accounting 
for over half of the decline (19,000). 
During this period there was also a decline 
of 6,000 registrants in Ontario, 7,100 in the 
Atlantic, 800 in the Prairie, and an in- 
crease of 5,100 in the Pacific region. At 
the end of June the number of applications 
for work was higher than at the end of 
June, 1951, in all five regions. The 
following table shows the total job appli- 
cations at National Employment Service 
offices on the dates indicated :— 


o PS oo 
x) a A 
ies ba oe 
Region =e) wo Bis 
ian SS iS 
FAT ANEUC he isssteleiet 24,287 31,890 20,037 
QUEBEC we aus cicters 63,070 82,055 39,865 
OGATION Neto. 58,618 64,586 39,771 
Praiviés aes 19,797 20,608 17,761 
Pacitical 4) sachin 31,266 26,186 22,336 
CANADA 2. n. ce 197,038 224,825 139,770 


Steel shortages resulting from the United 
States steel strike were beginning to affect 
employment in Canada by the end of 
June. Some lay-offs have occurred in the 
automobile industry and more are antici- 
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pated this month as steel inventories are 
used up. Increased steel capacity due to 
come into production at Steleo this month 
should ease the current situation somewhat. 
However, the Canadian steel industry has 
been cut off from American iron ore 
supplies and the Steel Company of Canada 
has stated that unless the strike is settled 
soon they will be unable to stockpile 
enough ore before the navigation season 
on the lakes closes to keep them at full 
production during the winter. 


Industrial Relations 

Negotiations between Canadian railway 
companies and unions representing approxi- 
mately 125,000 non-operating employees 
began during July. Eighteen unions are 
bargaining through a central committee to 
revise contracts which expire September 1, 
1952. The unions are reported to be 
asking for a 45-cent-an-hour increase in 
wage rates and a cost-of-living bonus of 1 
cent an hour for each point rise in the 
cost-of-living index. In addition to the 


wage rate adjustments, the unions are 
requesting a union shop clause and a 
check-off. Railway unions have not 
previously pressed for union — security 
provisions. 


Collective bargaining negotiations have 
been proceeding for some time in other 
major Canadian industries, including pulp 
and paper companies in eastern Canada, 
the primary steel industry, meat packing 
and west coast logging and lumbering, with- 
out settlements being reached. On the 
west coast, approximately 32,000 logging 
and lumbering workers have been on strike 
since June 16. 

It is reported that a basis for settle- 
ment has been reached between the United 
Textile Workers of America (TLC-AFL) 
and the Dominion Textile Company 
Limited covering about 5,800 employees at 
Montreal and Valleyfield who have been 
on strike since April 2. Reports indicate 
that the settlement includes provision for 
an 11-cent-an-hour increase in wage rates. 

The signing of an agreement in June 
by the Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
Limited and the United Automobile 
Workers (CCL-CIO) brings to a_ close 
bargaining for this year at the large 
automobile manufacturers. An agreement 
was reached at Ford of Canada and 
employees at General Motors are under a 
five-year agreement signed in 1950. The 
Chrysler agreement provided a four-cent- 
an-hour increase with additional adjust- 
ments for skilled classifications, an 
improved vacation plan, and other changes. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1952) 


Percentage change from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
1952 Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a)...................| Mar. 1 5,179,000 — + 1-3 
IPGTBOHSE WIC IOU BEC) celta ie sic/5 cc essidon cael gee Mar. 1 4,967,000 — + 0-5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...| Mar. 1 212,000 — +24-7 

REGISTERED FOR wWorK, N.E..S.— 

UMA SCR (0) 5 cael: is, ne rr .| July 3 23,625 —24-:7| +17-9 
Oucheeet ee ea a... July 3 61,521 | —25-0| +54-3 
OUGHT ED 2 voadodnie a0 hope amy: tat ae July 3 55,746 —13-7 | +40-2 
APTS IIs Se he EB Me cadidionke SSacaes peltihie “8 21,927 + 6-4 +23-5 
IPA CiiiC Mier ammonite «itt ac heyaia: 2 shitly cans 33,441 +27-7| +49-7 

Moval, allrewionses wees seesset co. oe ac July 3 196, 260 —12-7| +40-4 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit.......... June 1 143, 490 —34-2 | +61-4 

Amount of benefit payments....................} May $10, 374, 007 —21-7| +83-3 

Index of employment (1939=100)............... May 1 177-4 — 0:2; + 1-0 

LIRINIOTAOUM eh Rr « mere etn cae ei cies wind May 19,848 + 1-8 | +36-0 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................} June 708, 382 — +480-5 (b) 
No. of workers involved....................] June 59, 364 — +111-8 (b) 
ING OL SETTINGS: een ei rer Wels cies eh. ..| June 40 — — 19-0 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. May 1 $54.30 0-0 +10-4 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................] May 1 $ 1.29 + 0:3 +13-4 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... .| May 1 42-0 — 0-2 — 1-2 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ May 1 $54.35 + 0-1 +12-1 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)...........] June 1 187-3 + 0-3 + 1-7 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100).......| May 1 120-5 + 1-2 + 9-2 

Total labour income..... AER SE BAL S Bet dee! $000,000) April 854 + 0-2 +11-9 

Industrial Production— 

MotalaCAwe LO85=39'= 100) ee nactactae teres ile mus a April 213-9 + 1-1 — 2-0 

WiAbeaaitylitsP  oane de tuo esos aoe eee April 220-2 + 0:8} — 3-6 
rr ADlLestee es sat te iecinc se pcilete +: aye. 2's April 265-7 — 0-6| — 4:6 
INKoeehnps oll eas Anake Sas Caeeer ono April 193-8 + 2-0 — 2-8 

Trade— 

IPE IEN Lb nto tags See hESC E oe ae $000,000) April 920 + 7-4 + 7-1 

BEX PORUSE ee eee Li ameinceee crs ste ancrayegerey ele cscs s $000,000) May 381 + 9-8 +17-7 

TRA DPOTES ARO nee oe at Ah eas $000,000) May 388 +19-7 — 4-3 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depurt- 
ment of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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“Notes of - 
Current 
Interest _ 


Department’s Exhibit 
Promotes Apprenticeship 


Theme of this year’s Department of 
Labour exhibit is to encourage young 
people to enter skilled trades. The exhibit 
had its initial showing at the Brandon 
Exhibition from June 30 to July 4. 

The exhibit is in line with the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on 
Apprenticeship at Ottawa in May. 

The booth, which will be on display at 
most major Canadian fairs and exhibitions 
this summer, will be manned by repre- 
sentatives of the National Employment 
Service. Provincial apprenticeship authori- 
ties have been requested to provide 
representatives to answer questions about 
provincial apprenticeship regulations. 

Last year’s exhibit was designed to 
extend the employment horizon for 
physically-handicapped Canadians. 


“Open Books to Union if 
Pleading Inability to Pay’’ 

A company pleading inability to pay 
going wage rates in an industry ought to 
be prepared to open its books to union 
representatives, in order to establish a case 
before a conciliation board. This was the 
contention of Judge W.S. Lane of Picton, 
Ont., chairman of a conciliation board in 
a dispute between Otaco Limited of Orillia 
and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Noting that there was a 40-cent differ- 
ential between wages paid at Otaco and 
those paid at companies like International 
Harvester and Cockshutt Plow, Judge Lane 
held that “it is not proper for the company 
to argue that they cannot pay unless they 
are prepared to have that statement 
analysed by experts acting for the opposite 
party”. 

He recommended an increase of eight 
cents an hour across the board, qualifying 
his recommendation. by permitting the 
re-opening of conciliation proceedings on 
the wage increase if the company filed 
copies of its financial statement with the 
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Minister of Labour for distribution to the 
board members and to the union repre- 
sentative. The union representative in this 
event must not make the statement’s con- 
tents public, Judge Lane warned. 


Fewer Houses Being 
Started, Completed 


Fewer houses are being started and 
fewer completed this year. In May, 
starts of new dwelling units dropped from 
11,699 in May last year to 7,127; comple- 
tions fell from 5,688 to 5,325. 

In the first five months of 1952, starts 
numbered 14,395; completions, 18,391. 
Corresponding figures last year were 17,252 
and 25,209. Number of dwelling units in 
various stages of construction this May 
was 38,814. Last year at the same time 
it was 51,090. 

These figures were prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Gives Reasons for Drop 
In House Building 


Home building in Canada is on a definite 
down trend because of a lack of serviced 
land, lack of mortgage money, and high 
prices, Robert Drummond, Immediate Past 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, has declared. “The house- 
building . . . industry has been working 
considerably below its maximum capacity 
during the past six months,” he added. 

Commenting on the difficulty in securing 
a loan through the- National Housing Act, 
Mr. Drummond suggested that the federal 
Government increase its share of the joint 
loans under the NHA from 25 to 40 per 
cent. Housebuilding activity would increase 
“Sf the amounts of money available from 
the lending institutions were to be spread 
over more houses.” 

Another factor in the housebuilding 
slump, Mr. Drummond observed, is the 
serious lack of serviced land. He suggested 
that municipalities with such land problems 
could appeal to the federal Government for 
NHA assistance for land assembly projects. 

High costs, too, are keeping home 
building activities at a minimum, Mr. 
Drummond said. “Designers and building 
code officials must become more cost 
conscious.” Since labour “constitutes 90 per 
cent of the total cost of a complete dwell- 
ing, the greatest field for construction and 
higher incomes for construction workers 
is increased individual effort by our | 
employees,” he stated. 


No Health Insurance Plan 
At This Time—Mertin 


A national health insurance plan remains 
an objective of the federal Government but 
it “cannot be embarked upon at this time,” 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, recently told the House 
of Commons. The only way to finance 
such a project, said Mr. Martin, is through 
the working people of the country, who are 
carrying a “big load” already. 


Tremendous Cost 

Though supporting the principle of 
national health insurance, Mr. Martin felt 
that it would be unwise to embark on such 
a venture without the financial co-operation 
of the provinces. The tremendous cost of 
the undertaking, thought to be in excess of 
$400,000,000, ought to check too precipitate 
action, he added. 

Lack of hospital facilities was cited as a 
factor in the postponement of national 
health insurance. The Government, Mr. 
Martin observed, had “underestimated” the 
number of beds that would be necessary 
for the health insurance scheme. There 
was an underestimation of 15,000 beds in 
Ontario alone, he said. 


No Annuities Act Change 
During Present Session 


No changes in the Annuities Act will be 
proposed by the Government during the 
present session of Parliament, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent has told the House 
of Commons. 

At last fall’s session it was proposed that 
the maximum annuity purchasable be 
increased from $1,200 to $2,400 a year and 
that a cash surrender feature be added to 
the government annuity plan. An amend- 
ment to the Act was included in the fore- 
cast of legislation contained in the Speech 
from the Throne. 

The Prime Minister did not rule out 
the possibility that the plan might be 
changed at the next session. 


Halifax, Montreal to Get 
Schools of Seamanship 


Training schools to teach practical sea- 
manship to Canadian seamen who must 
pass examinations before they can sign 
on Canadian ships going abroad are to be 
established at Halifax and Montreal, it was 
announced by the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 


federal Minister of Transport, speaking 
before the National Council of Seamen’s 
Agencies Inc. at Montreal. .The establish- 
ment of the schools is*being undertaken to 
enable Canada to comply with an Inter- 
national Labour Organization convention 
requiring the certification of able seamen. 


The ILO convention states that seamen 
who have had three years at sea are 
eligible for certification immediately, but 
that others must pass an examination. 
“The new schools will provide the necessary 
instruction and conduct the examinations,” 
stated Mr. Chevrier. 


Combines Comission 
Will Be Established 


A new three-man combines coinmission, 
to be known as the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission, is to be established, 
Justice Minister Stuart §S. Garson has 
announced in the House of Commons. 
Creation of the Commission follows the 
major recommendations of the MacQuarrie 
committee on combines legislation. 


Former Combines Commissioner T. D. 
MacDonald will assume the position of 
Director of Investigation and Research. 
He will round up evidence of monopolistic 
practices; the Commission will act as judge 
of Mr. MacDonald’s reports. Under the 
present set-up, Mr. MacDonald acts as both 
prosecutor and judge on combines cases. 


400 Ont. Farmers under 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Approximately 400 farmers in Ontario 
have availed themselves of workmen’s 
compensation protection, according to the 
Compensation Board of that province. 


Requirements 


Farmets may be covered by the provi- 
sions of the Compensation Act upon 
application, providing they are employers 
of labour for at least part of the year. 
Similarly, farm employees may be brought 
under the Act, upon the application of 
their employer. 

Coverage is granted to the workers at 
a cost of about 75 cents per $100 of pay- 
roll, into which sum must be considered 
board when it is supplied. 

Farmers and their employees are granted 
lower insurance rates by insurance com- 
panies when they are covered by work- 
men’s compensation, it is reported. 
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New Chairman Named 
To Ont. Labour Board 


Ontario Labour Minister Charles Daley 
has announced the appointment of E. Norris 
Davis, Personnel Director of the Campbell 
Soup Company, as chairman of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to succeed 
P. M. Draper, son of a longtime Trades 
and Labour Congress President, Patrick M. 
Draper. Mr. Draper’s resignation, to take 
a position in private industry, is effective 
August 31. 

Mr. Davis has had previous experience 
as a management representative on the 
OLRB, resigning only last January when 
his duties began to conflict with his job 
with the soup company. During the war 
Mr. Davis served for several years on the 
Wartime Wage Control Board and also 
for several years on the Labour Relations 
Board. 


Labour leaders in Ontario have issued 
statements praising Mr. Draper on _ his 
service with the Board. Eamon Park of 
the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), said that Mr. Draper has been 
a fair chairman who “had treated labour 
and management with equal impartiality”. 
William Jenoves, of the Toronto District 
Labour Council (AFL-TLC) said that it 
would be “very difficult” for some one to 
follow in Mr. Draper’s footsteps. 

On the other hand, several union leaders 
have suggested that it will prove “very 
difficult” for a former management repre- 
sentative to act in an unbiased capacity 
on the Board. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
consists of two management representa- 
tives, two representatives of labour and a 
chairman. 


1952 Edition of “Canada’’ 
Ready fer Distribution 


The 1952 edition of the official hand- 
book, Canada, designed to supplement the 
field of the Canada Year Book, is now 
available, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has announced. Copies are available at a 
price of 25 cents from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 

The current edition of the handbook 
contains more than 300 pages of text, 
reproductions of 180 illustrations, and 
plates, diagrams and maps _ illustrating 
Canada’s expanding economy. The book 
contains official and up-to-date information 
on all phases of the country’s economic 
organization. 
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The leading articles in the 1952 edition 
deal with “Canada in the Chemical Age” 
and “Canada’s Defence Program”. The 
chapter material covers population and 
vital statistics, education, scientific research, 
social and cultural relationships, national 
income, agriculture, forestry, mines and 
minerals, water power, fisheries, furs, manu- 
factures, construction, labour, transportation 
and communications, domestic and foreign 
trade, public finance, banking, and insurance. 


CCL Appoints Member of 
ICFTU General Council 


The CCL has named Fred Dowling, 
Canadian Director of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, as titular 
member of the General Council of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Harry Chappell, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, is alternate. 

George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
Automobile Workers, was re-appointed 
CCL representative on the National 
Advisory Committee of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission with S&S. 
Wolstein, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, as substitute. 


R. P.. Rintoul Again Heads 
Alberta Labour Group 


R. P. Rintoul of Calgary was elected 
President of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour (TLC) for the third consecutive 
year at the group’s 32nd annual convention. 

The new board includes: H. B. 
Brogden, secretary-treasurer, replacing 
Grant McHardy, both of Calgary; Joe 
Cherrington, Edmonton, first vice-president ; 
J. W. Burrows, Calgary, union label vice- 
president. Vice-presidents are: Calgary, 
Robert Scott; Edmonton, H. G. Turner; 
Lethbridge, J. C. Jones; Medicine Hat, 
Charles Deason; Drumheller, Joseph Lukin. 


TLC’s 64th Council Given Charter 


The 64th Trades and Labour Council in 
Canada has been granted a charter. It is 
the Red Deer Trades and Labour Council, 
sixth such council in Alberta. 

The new council represents about 400 
union members in seven local unions. 

Officers of the council are: Fred Olnynk, 
President; Fred Duffy, Vice-President; and 
Miss G. L. Gilpatrick, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Schools of Social Work 
Expect Fewer Students 


Reports from Canadian schools of social 
work about next year’s enrolment indicate 
a serious drop in the number of men and 
women students, R. E. G. Davis, Executive 
Director of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
has revealed. 

Mr. Davis said that reduced enrolment 
is caused, at least in part, by the gradua- 
tion of the group of ex-service men and 
women who took their training with- the 
help of DVA educational grants and by 
the lack of financial aid for recent 
university graduates who cannot afford the 
further one or two years’ study required 
for a social work degree. 

Federal grants to schools of social work 
have been discontinued (except for the 
Maritime School, Halifax, which is not 
attached to a university) in view of the 
grant of $7,100,000 which the federal 
Government has made to universities. But 
none of this money may be used for 
bursaries or scholarships, while the large 
part of the discontinued direct grants to 
social work schools was used in this way. 

Schools of social work are at the 
University of British Columbia, University 


of Manitoba, University of Toronto, 
McGill University, Laval University, 
University of Montreal, St. Patrick’s 


College, Ottawa, and the Maritime School 
of Social Work, Halifax. 

According to Mr. Davis, a reduction for 
even two or three years in the number 
of social workers in training would 
seriously jeopardize Canadian social services. 

Mr. Davis suggested four immediate 
steps :— 

(1) The federal Government, through the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, might provide funds specifically 
for bursaries for social work education; 

(2) Employers of social workers, includ- 
ing voluntary social agencies (especially 
community chests) and municipal and 
provincial departments of welfare, might 
finance the training of present and 
prospective employees; 

(3) Provincial Governments might offer 
bursaries and scholarships to social work 
students; 

(4) More voluntary organizations with 
an interest in public service might estab- 
lish bursary or loan funds, as some have 
already done. | 

The Canadian Welfare Council is the 
national association of and spokesman for 
organizations, government departments and 
citizen groups interested in social welfare. 
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U.K. Government Raises 
Grants to Universities 

Great JBritain’s universities are to 
receive higher recurrent grants over the 
next five years, it has been announced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons. The present year’s 
total of £16-6 million is to be increased 
progressively each year up to £25 million 
in 1956-57. 

Capital expenditure grants, as distinct 
from recurrent grants, are announced 
annually. 

“The first year’s provision is the least 
sum with which the universities can main- 
tain their present activity,” the Chancellor 
stated; “it makes no allowance for fresh 
expansion. Part of the increases in the 
later years will be needed to meet the 
rising expenditure to which the universities 
are already committed; but they should 
also enable some development to be under- 
taken, particularly towards the end of the 
quinquennium. In making some provision 
for development, I have in mind particu- 
larly the need for scientific and techno- 
logical progress.” 


Committee Reports 


Concurrently with the Chancellor’s 
announcement, the report of the 
University Grants Committee on the years 
1947 to 1951 was made public. 


“The quinquennium which is drawing to 
a close has been a momentous one for the 
universities,” the Committee reports. “The 
grants which we have administered have 
enabled them to increase their students’ 
numbers by about 70 per cent, to com- 
plete some £17 million worth of new 
building, and to undertake in response to 
the national need new developments of 
far-reaching importance in teaching and 
research.” 

The universities and colleges have been 
enabled to meet rises in prices and wages. 
At the same time, they have strengthened 
their academic organization at a number 
of points vital to the national welfare and 
have made a beginning on the heavy task 
of putting the housing of the universities 
on a satisfactory permanent basis. They 
have more than doubled the numbers of 
their students in science and technology, 
and have increased their arts students by 
more than half. 

The proportion of the total income of 
the universities borne by the exchequer 
grants has risen from 35-8 per cent in 
1938-39 to 63-9 per cent in 1949-50, and 
will rise still further in later years. 
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Union Shop Won by AFL, 
Ist in U.S. Basic Steel 


A union shop agreement, believed to be 
the first in the basic steel industry in «the 
United States, has been won by an AFL 
local in Philadelphia. Members of the 
Federal Labour Union, Local 18887, voted 
in favour of a contract with the Midvale 
Company which also called for a 123-cent 
hourly wage increase. Additional benefits 
bring each worker a package wage increase 
of from 22 to 24 cents an hour. 

Whether the basic steel industry should 
grant a union shop is one of the issues 
reportedly blocking the way for agreement 
with the United Steelworkers of America 


(CIO). 


Union Shop Favoured by 
Most U.S. Workers—NLREB 


The United States National Labor 
Relations Board, under the chairmanship of 
Paul M. Herzog, has submitted its 16th 
annual report. 

Elections to authorize union-shop provi- 
sions in collective bargaining showed 77:5 
per cent of the voting workers claiming 
support for the principle of the union shop. 
(Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio has often 
contended that most workers are not in 
favour of the union shop). After the close 
of the 1951 fiscal year, the labour relations 
law was amended by Congress to eliminate 
the requirement of a union-shop authoriza- 
tion poll of employees before a union shop 
could be legally established. 

More than 15,500 cases were filed with 
the NLRB in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951. Representation cases and 
cases of unfair labour practices accounted 
for the largest number. A combined net 
increase of 2-7 per cent was shown over 
the previous year in number of cases filed. 
Cases actually settled in 1951 numbered 
3,346; 2,740 of these were representation 
cases and 606 dealt with unfair labour 
practices. 

Of the 5,261 cases of unfair. labour 
practices filed, 79-1 per cent were against 
employers, 20-9 per cent against unions. 
The most common complaint against the 
unions, the report notes, was illegal coercion 
of employees in their right to engage in 
union activity or refrain from it. 
Employers were usually charged with 
discrimination against workers because of 
their union activities. In addition, the 
independent office of General Counsel 
issued 792 complaints, 630 against employers 
and 162 against unions. 
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In the 1951 representation elections, 
collective bargaining agents were selected 
in 4,785 elections, representing a total of 
508,004 workers. 

Back pay amounting to $2,219,980 was 
paid to 7,549 employees who were found 
to have suffered from illegal discrimina- 
tion because of their union activities. In 
its 16-year history, the NLRB has paid 
more than $16 million to more than 53,000 
workers. 

The National Labor Relations Board is 
a five-man council whose jurisdiction is 
much broader than that of its Cana- 
dian counterpart. The Board operates 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Clause of the United States 
Constitution. 


U.S. High Court Upholds 
Employer-Rights Clause 


All employer’s insistence on a contract 
clause, reserving to management sole control 
over certain conditions of employment, does 
not constitute refusal to bargain, the United 
States Supreme Court has ruled. Six of 
the Court’s nine judges supported. the 
decision. 


Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, delivering 
the majority decision, said the law “does 
not compel any agreement whatsoever 
between employees and employers” and 
that the National Labour Relations 
Board “may not, either directly or 
indirectly, compel concessions or otherwise 
sit in judgment upon the substantive terms 
of collective bargaining agreements.” 


Ontario’s Labour Force 
At Reeord High in 1951 


The manufacturing capacity of Ontario 
industrial centres was augmented by 92 
new industries and more than 500 plant 
expansions during 1951, it is pointed out 
in an introduction to the Ontario Indus- 
trial Review, annual publication of the 
Trade and Industry Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Planning and Development. 

The province’s industrial expansion was 
supported by large foreign investments and 
substantial government orders for defence 
materials. 

During 1951 the province reached record 
heights in the numbers of persons employed. 
In November, the labour force rose to 
1,807,000 persons in civilian employment. 
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Productivity Pey Boosts 
Opposed by U.S. Industry 


A proposal to base wage increases on 
rising productivity, or output per man- 
hour, rather than according to fluctuations 
in the cost-of-living index, is opposed by 
industry members of the United States 
Wage Stabilization Board. The proposed 
scheme would increase workers’ paychecks 
by as much as four cents an hour. 

Three reasons for their opposition to the 
plan were given:— 


1. If gains in productivity are drained 
off for the benefit of wage-earners, the 
chief incentive for investment of capital 
would cease to operate. 


2. Productivity wage increases compound 
wage increases given on other counts. 


3. Chaos will be introduced into the 
national wage structure and into collective 
bargaining that will last for years, if a 
governmental body gives impetus to pro- 
ductivity wage raises in this period of 
stabilization. 


Few U.S. Agreements 
Have Wage Guarantee 


Only 184, or 7 per cent, of 2,500 collective 
bargaining agreements recently analysed by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics contained definite guarantees of 
employment or wages. Only 20 of these 
agreements guaranteed wages or employ- 
ment throughout the year, or for a 
substantial part of the year. 


Most of the remaining 164 agreements 
merely guaranteed a minimum number of 
hours or amount of pay for each week that 
an employee is called to work and did not 
guarantee a minimum number of weeks’ 
work or pay per year. Most unions feel 
that such guarantees represent, at best, a 
compromise. 


Three-cornered Conflict 


The survey, reported in the May issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review, notes that 
there is a three-cornered conflict among 
labour, management and the Government 
on wage and employment guarantees. The 
union contention is that guarantees would 
curtail inflationary tendencies in periods of 
high employment, and add to the volume 
of demand during periods of declining 
employment and falling prices. 

Management representatives have argued 
that such guarantees should have no place 
in collective bargaining agreements, stating 
that unemployment compensation is a 
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subject for legislation. As for the govern- 
ment view, existing legislation does not 
encourage such guarantees; unemployment 
compensation may not be supplemented by 
guaranteed wage payments. 

Provisions for more liberal guarantees of 
wages and employment hold top priority 
in the collective bargaining demands of 
many unions. 


Payment by Results 
On Inerease in U.K. 


The proportion of wage-earners in the 
United Kingdom paid by results has 
increased to 32 per cent, according to a 
recent survey conducted by the Ministry 
of Labour in more than 56,000 British 
industrial establishments. In the engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding and _ electrical goods 
industries, 52 per cent of all workers are 
paid according to results. 


Significant Increase 


This system of payment is much more 
favoured by the larger industrial firms, 
although more than 20 major British 
industrial firms practise some sort of pay- 
ment by results scheme. A _ significant 
increase has been shown since the first 
survey, made in October, 1938, when only 
25 per cent of all industrial workers were 
paid according to this plan. 

The latest survey, covering establishments 
in manufacturing and in most of the 
principal non-manufacturing and _ service 
industries, has analysed payment systems 
in 56,200 firms employing 8,700,000 wage- 
earners. Nearly 2,250,000 of these were paid 
by results. 


French Minimum Wages 
Put on “Escalator” 


A law providing for a sliding scale of 
minimum wages, increasing automatically 
with the cost of living, has been passed in 
France. The law provides that there shall 
be an automatic five per cent increase in 
minimum wages each time the cost-of-living 
index rises five per cent in a four-month 
period. 

Though the sliding scale increases are 
mandatory only for the legal minimum 
salaries (about $57 monthly in France), it 
is expected that collective bargaining agree- 
ments will ensure that the increase will 
apply to all salaries. 

The date selected as the base from 
which the increase will be calculated is 
December 1, 1951. 
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N.Y. Doctor Advocates 
Flexible Retirement Age 


Compulsory retirement at a given 
chronological age is “unsound, unnecessary 
and without scientific basis,” declared Dr. 
William B. Rawls, of New York, at the 
annual meeting of the American Thera- 
peutic Society in Chicago. He advocated 
a flexible retirement age, adjusted to corre- 
spond with life expectancy, which would 
allow “a gradual brake on the number 
forced to retire.” 


He suggested that the retirement age 
be one-half of the life expectancy in years 
over 65, so that the number forced to 
retire would remain more or less stationary. 
Thus, with life expectancy at 68, the retire- 
ment age would be 664 years. 


“Ability to do a creditable job” should 
be one of the major factors in determining 
retirement ages, Dr. Rawls asserted. 
Arrangements should be made to “allow for 
a tapering off for the old-age group, on 
the same basis as one works up when 
young” with corresponding decreases in 
salary if necessary. 

Claiming that most older people “do not 
want to retire,’ Dr. Rawls warned that 
“we should not lose the value of the 
experience and the wisdom of the older 
eroup,” and the nation should not burden 
the younger age group with the “tremen- 
dous cost” of the early retirement of the 
older group. 


Unions and Older Workers 
Subject of N.Y. Survey 


“Seniority, itself, when combined with 
declining productivity, may not be suffi- 
cient to protect the older worker’s job,” 
says the report of the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Ageing. The report is the result of a 
survey conducted among 150 AFL, CIO 
and independent unions, and _ published, 
under the title Unions and the Older 
Workers, by the Committee’s Director, 
Albert J. Abrams. 

Most collective bargaining contracts con- 
tain seniority provisions. The report notes, 
however, that seniority is now tending to 
be qualified in terms of skill, ability, and 
productivity, thus giving less protection to 
the older man with short service, or 
declining productivity. 

The Committee summed up its findings 
on, seniority provisions as follows:— 


1. Seniority provisions 
of the long-service, 


constitute one 
older workers’ 
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strongest protection devices to assure 
themselves of job security. 

2. Seniority provisions have importance 
not only economically to the older 
worker, but also psychologically. 

3. Seniority provisions may be a factor 
in reducing labour turnover but may 
also tend to obstruct employment of 
younger workers and also of older 
workers seeking new jobs. Too, they 
provide little protection to the older 
man with short service. 


The report draws attention to the’ con- 
flict between the declining productivity of 
older workers and the necessity for protect- 
ing the interests of the younger workers. 

The Committee recommends transmotion, 
or transfer of ageing workers to jobs on 
a lower wage scale more suitable to their 
declining powers. The unions are strongly 
opposed to transmotion and down-grading, 
claiming that such schemes tend “to 
weaken the general wage structure” by 
setting up different wage scales for the 
same position. 

The Committee supported the union 
view that age, in itself, is an “unfair and 
discriminatory” cause for dismissal, but 
questioned the unions’ attitude to appren- 
ticeship. Most unions enforce maximum 
age limits for apprenticeship training, thus 
forcing older workers who wish to learn a 
new trade to take their apprenticeship in 
a non-union shop, depriving them of the 
privileges of unionization. One of the 
major problems of the. older worker, 
declares the report, is the numerous 
obstacles placed before him preventing him 
from adopting a new trade or occupation. 

Commenting on the problems of those 
workers retired or about to be retired, the 
Committee observed that “activity is a 
biological necessity capable of retarding 
degeneration of physical and mental pro- 
cesses.” Even in those cases where retire- 
ment pensions are adequate, workers, notes 
the report, must still come to grips with 
a serious psychological problem. 

Few unions operate their own retire- 
ment system, the report noted, and there 
is a trend toward more employer-employee 
financed systems. Death benefits, however, 
are paid by many unions, especially in the 
AFL. Provision for funeral expenses is 
important, said the Committee, for the 
peace of mind of the worker approaching 
retirement age. 

Union-negotiated health schemes are of 
particular benefit to older workers, whose 
vulnerability to sickness is greater, and the 
report notes that great strides have been 


made toward establishing a health and 
benefit system as all-embrasive as possible. 
A basic problem in this field, however, 
according to the report, is whether or not 
group insurance plans militate against the 
older workers, since their premiums and 
risks would both be higher. 

Discussing the less tangible problems of 
the ageing worker, the Committee sug- 
gested that government and _ private 
agencies are in a better position than the 
unions to establish homes for the aged 
pensioners, and to guarantee provision for 
their support after their working days are 
over. 

The results of the survey showed that 
older workers are “loyal, stable members” 
of their local unions, and could be a 
more potent force in union policy. The 
Committee felt that unions should be 
encouraged “to meet one of the basic needs 
(of the older workers), the need to be 
appreciated.” 


U.K. Encourages Older 
Worker to Stay on Job 


The importance attached by the Goy- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to its 
policy of encouraging and facilitating the 
employment of older persons was empha- 
sized by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Sir Walter Monckton, 
when addressing this year’s conference of 
the National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee. 


Men and women over pensionable age 
—60 and 65 respectively—who are gain- 
fully employed number about one million, 
the Minister announced. This number is 
the same as in 1931, he said; but whereas 
one million in 1931 represented 23% per 
cent of the total number of persons of 
pensionable age, today it represents only 
153 per cent of a total of 64 million. 


Different industries vary in the propor- 
tion of older persons employed. For all 
industries, the average percentage employees 
over retirement age is 3°6 for men and 
3-9 for women. With men, it was high 
in agriculture and the textiles, clothing 
and leather industries; low in the vehicle 
industry and in gas, electricity, water and 
transport services. 


Reliable unemployment figures for per- 
sons over 65 could not be given for the 
reason that many on pension do not 
register when unemployed. Figures for 
those below this age, however, show that 
the incidence of unemployment increases 
with the ages of workers. In particular, 


unemployment for long periods is commoner 
among the older age groups. As an 
example, of the 27,000 persons continuously 
unemployed throughout 1951, nearly 65 per 
cent were over 50 years of age. 


Special arrangements to extend the 
employment of older persons have already 
been made by some employers. In some 
cases particular jobs are set aside for 
older persons; one or two firms have set 
up a special workshop for older employees 
where they can work at their own pace 
and at least one colliery has a_ special 
coal-face for older miners. Small adjust- 
ments in hours have also been made to 
allow older workers to avoid rush-hour 
travel, and half-shifts or part-time work 
have been arranged. 

In a reference to “recreational work” 
schemes such as are sponsored by local 
authorities and voluntary organizations, 
these, the Minister said, are outside the 
scope of the Ministry. At the same time, 
there is full recognition of the need for 
such schemes. The important thing, he 
emphasized, is that there should be proper 
co-ordination between such welfare or 
recreational work schemes andthe work of 
the Ministry in placing older people in 
normal employment. Schemes to provide 
sheltered employment, it was considered, 
should be reserved for older people who 
can no longer work at jobs available in 
the ordinary labour market. 

The Government’s policy of encouraging 
older persons to stay on at work is 
reflected in the National Insurance arrange- 
ments for old age, Sir Walter pointed out. 
The National Insurance Act of 1946 
abandoned the old idea of a pension paid 
on grounds of age alone and substituted 
the plan of retirement pensions. Persons 
remaining at work beyond the minimum 
retirement age earn the right to a higher 
pension when they eventually retire. The 
Act of 1951 further strengthened the 
inducement to postpone retirement. A man 
reaching the age of 65 can now earn a 
pension of 45s. a week by working until 
he is 70, whereas on retirement at the 
minimum age of 65 he receives a pension 
of only 26s., increased at 70 to 30s. 

To assist the Government in giving 
effect to its policy of promoting the 
employment of older men and women, the 
Ministry of Labour early in the year set 
up the National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and 
Women. (L.G., April, 1952, p. 386.) The 
committee held its first meeting on April 2. 
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U.S. Places 277,000 
Handicapped in Year 

More than 277,000 job placements: of 
physically-handicapped workers were made 
through federal-state public employment 
services in the year ending June, 1951, 
United States Labor Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin has announced. Of these, 132,000 
were disabled veterans. 

Mr. Tobin asserted that the hiring of 
impaired workers involves neither exten- 
sive surveys nor expensive re-engineering. 
“Tt simply entails matching specific abili- 
ties with the physical requirements of the 
job,” he said. 


Survey of Pensioners 
Upsets Accepted Ideas 


Misunderstanding of pensioners’ attitude 
to retirement is widespread. The usually- 
accepted generalizations that workers about 
to be retired should be trained to adjust 
to a lower income, to expand their in- 
terests and to get a hobby are, in many 
eases, inaccurate and misleading. These 
conclusions, presented in the May issue of 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
were reached from a survey conducted by 
Special Surveys Cleveland among 483 
Cleveland-area pensioners. 

More than twice as many pensioners have 
a positive than a negative attitude to 
being retired, says the report, discounting 
the generally-held belief that retirement is 
looked forward to’ with dread by most 
_workers. More than 47 per cent of those 
queried said that they would rather be 
retired than working. 

Most pensioners, have, however, a “none 
of your business” attitude to company 
counselling on retirement, because, accord- 
ing to the report, they are “not given the 
right kind of individualized guidance.” 
The report suggested that there is resent- 
ment against the idea of counselling, and 
against the principle of automatic retire- 
ment at 65 years. That there should be 
no specifically set age for retirement was 
claimed by 44 per cent of the pensioners, 
although only 6 per cent felt that their 
best working years were those past the 
age of 60. 

Most company counselling retirement 
programs are geared to the supposition that 
pensioners ought to be directed to a hobby, 
as a “panacea” for their “idleness”. But 
48 per cent of those questioned reported no 
hobbies, and the report noted that posses- 
sion of a hobby has no particular bearing 
to adjustment to retirement. Of those 
with a positive attitude to their retirement, 
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34 per cent had no hobby. This, suggests - 
the report, shows that extensive company- 
counselling hobby programs are _ not 
relevant to retirement-adjustment. “Some 
men,” says the report, “may have adopted 
a hobby not so much out of interest as 
to conform with what they think pensioners 
are supposed to do.” 

Following up the hobby survey, the 
report noted that “keeping busy” does not 
euarantee contentment, especially since 
there is a wide difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes “keeping busy”. More 
than 388 per cent of those with a positive 
attitude to retirement claimed to be 
“taking it easy” and enjoying it. 

Money, too, is not such a significant 
factor in retirement-adjustment as it is 
generally believed. Fewer than one-fourth 
of the 483 claimed that reduced income 
was their most serious difficulty, although 
59 per cent were spending more than their 
combined pension and Social Security 
benefits. This, suggests the report, implies 
that companies are mistaken in “putting 
too much emphasis on money when talking 
to workers”. 

Pensioners were almost unanimous in 
saying that they lked working for their 
employers: 98 per cent registered a high 
regard for their companies, and nine out 
of ten said that they would go to work 
for the same company if they were starting 
again. Furthermore, only 4 per cent of 
those polled said that they had more 
friends after retirement than before. 
Three out of five pensioners, according to 
the survey, were interested in keeping con- 
tacts with former co-workers, deterred only 
by a fear of “being in the way”. 


Emphasizing that most pensioners do not 
want to feel completely cut adrift, the 
report suggested that they be included in 
company social activities, for this would 
be “a simple and effective way to help 
pensioners adjust socially”. Company 
officials could create “lasting goodwill’ 
among employees by assuring them that 
they would have an active place in plant 
activities after retirement. 


“Retirement counselling must be tailored 
to the pensioner’s likes and needs,” declared 
the report. Suggesting that a major over- 
haul might be required in many plant 
pensioning programs, the report deprecated 
the tendency of some pension plans to 
“build up in the minds of the pensioners 
the bogies of idleness, loneliness, less money, 
the shock of adjustment to leisure”. In 
this way “personal counselling may become 
the strongest element of organized retire- 
ment programs.” 


Chrysler and UAW Adopt 
Area-Wide Seniority Pian 

An area-wide seniority plan covering 14 
plants has been adopted by the Chrysler 
Corporation and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO). The plan went into effect May 1. 

Any employee with seniority who is laid 
off from one of the 14 plants may apply 
for work in any of the others. His name 
will be put in a central file and he will 
be given preference when any of the 14 
plants is looking for workers. 


An employee referred to a plant other 
than his home plant will be considered a 
temporary employee in the new plant. He 
may exercise his home-plant seniority for 
purposes of lay-off against other temporary 
employees in his seniority unit. 


If recalled to his home plant, a worker 
loses all job rights at the new plant once 
he leaves it. 


An applicant who refuses a job at another 
plant will be dropped from the file. If, 
however, he is turned down by the plant 
to which he is referred, his name remains 
in the central file. 


U.S. Court Bans Picketing 
On Wage Re-opening 

Picketing to obtain wages higher than 
those prescribed by a contract which is in 
effect has been declared illegal by the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas. The Court 
ruled that such picketing was for the 
unlawful purpose of forcing a breach of 
the contract. 


Original wage agreements made between 
companies and unions remain binding until 
terminated by notice pursuant to the 
collective bargaining terms. The Court 
added, however, that an injunction against 
striking could not be granted since “there 
could be nothing . . . which could force the 
employees to work unless they want to 
do so.” 


Labour Shortage Exists 
In Some U.K. Industries 


Recent increases in unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the textile industries, should 
not obscure the fact that there is still a 
serious shortage of labour in certain essen- 
tial industries in the United Kingdom, 
according to a recent report of the British 
National Joint Advisory Council of Man- 
power. The council is under the chairman- 
ship of the British Minister of Labour, 
Sir Walter Monckton. 


Redistribution of manpower was the most 
pressing problem before the Council. 
Attempts are being made to relocate the 
92,000 unemployed textile workers and to 
meet the demand for 50,000 more workers 
in the aircraft imdustry. Hope was 
expressed by the Council that the recently- 
passed Notification’ of Vacancies Order 
would assist in redistributing manpower to 
essential industries. 


Serious Imbalance 


The present world-wide recession in the 
textile industry, the Council noted, has 
created a serious imbalance in British 
economy. Heavy Government orders have 
been placed with Lancashire mills to give 
the industry time to adjust itself to meet 
the new conditions in the world markets. 

The number of outstanding vacancies in 
all industries in the United Kingdom stood 
at 316,000 at the latest count. Many of 
the vacancies are in such vital industries 
as steel, and the Council expressed the 
view that additional skilled workers must 
be found, either through absorption from 
over-manned industries like textiles, or by 
a more comprehensive system of upgrading. 
A great deal depends on “the success of 
the efforts made to train and upgrade 
workers, the willingness of employers not 
to retain more skilled workers than they 
require, and the willingness of the workers 
to move.” 


Say Need for Controls 
Rapidly Passing in U.S. 

“The need for price and wage controls 
is rapidly passing,” said the Committee for 
Economic Development, recommending that 
wage-price controls be lifted in the United 
States by the end of 1952. 

Claiming that wage and price controls 
are “inappropriate instruments for the 
control of inflation,” the CED suggested 
“Vigorous” item-by-item decontrol until all 
controls are lifted by December 31. 

In case of emergency, the CED recom- 
mended that under special circumstances, 
the President “may be authorized by joint 
resolution of Congress to impose a 90-day 
freeze on prices and wages”. ‘This emer- 


gency power, would, however, be used only . 


in case of “a sudden upsurge of prices and 
wages,” 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment was organized during the second 
World War to plan for high production, 
employment and purchasing power. 
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U.S. Bill Fails to Admit 
More Immigrants; Vetoed 


Partially because a new immigration bill 
passed by the United States Congress 
failed to enact his program for the admis- 
sion of 300,000 immigrants from Europe 
over a three-year period (L.G., May, 
p. 546), President Truman has vetoed the 
measure. 

In his message of veto to Congress, the 
President also cited what. he considered 
many discriminations against Southern and 
Eastern European and Asiatic peoples. By 
retaining the present national origins quota 
system, he added, the bill would deprive 
the United States of the growth in man- 
power needed to maintain “the strength 
and vigour” of the American economy. 

Earlier, before a House of Representatives 
sub-committee discussing the bill, Secretary 
of Labour Maurice Tobin made a strong 
plea for the admission of the 300,000 
immigrants. 

“In view of the rapid expansion of our 
industry and the growth of our armed 
forces,” he told the committee, “our man- 
power reserves are limited and we could 
easily absorb, in fact welcome, skilled and 
trained immigrants.” The “skills and 
productive capacity” of persons who have 
fled from “behind the Iron Curtain” could 
be more fully utilized in the struggle 
against communism if they were to emigrate 
from “over-populated” Western Europe, Mr. 
Tobin said. 

Declaring that there is no doubt of the 
ability of the United States to absorb 
300,000 persons over a three-year period, 
the Secretary said: “Our history shows that 
our productive capacity and our standard 
of living have risen with the increase of 
the population. ... We should bear in 
mind that from 1890 to 1910, the period 
of our heaviest immigration, the population 
increase of the country was nearly 50 per 
cent but the number of gainfully employed 
workers rose 67 per cent and our economic 
activity tripled during the period.” 

Mr. Tobin discounted the theory that 
relaxation of the immigration quotas would 
have a detrimental effect upon the 
American economy. An addition of 100,000 
more immigrants annually would represent 
an addition of less than one-tenth of one 
per cent to the entire United States labour 
force of 61,700,000, he said. 

Pointing out that United States defence 
employment has risen from 2,000,000 to 
more than 6,000,000 since the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, Mr. Tobin declared 
full mobilization would call for many more 
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skilled workers than the present defence 
program requires. “Such workers can not 
be trained quickly,” he said. 

There is a particular need, said Mr. 
Tobin, for agricultural workers, in view of 
the movement away from the farm. 


Publish Results of 
U.S. Wage Survey 


Machine tool workers in the United 
States are taking home an average weekly 
wage of $89.25, the highest in the nation, 
according to a recent survey conducted by 
the Wall Street Journal. This, however, 
is on the basis of a 474-hour week, seven 
hours above the national average. Oil 
refiners are earning $85.16 on a 404-hour 
week, while second place is presently held 
by tire workers, who take home a weekly 
pay envelope of $89.09. 

A chart in the Journal compares wages 
in 29 selected manufacturing fields at 
March, 1952, with averages taken in 1946 
and 1939. The present national income for 
all factory workers stands just over $67, 
as compared with $28 in 1939 and $44 in 
1946. The greatest percentage increase 
since 1939 has been shown by the bitu- 
minous coal industry. Coal miners’ wages 
have risen 231 per cent; they are now 
earning an average weekly wage of 
nearly $79. 

The greatest percentage increase since 
1946 has been shown by the steelworkers 
and, the Journal suggests, the present tense 
situation in the steel industry may send 
wages skyrocketing further. Average 
weekly pay in the steel industry now stands 
at $78.67, $11 above the national average, 
and 66 per cent above the 1946 average. 

White-collar workers, although they have 
improved their situation since 1939, are still 
in a chronically-depressed state, the report 
notes. Insurance workers, earning an aver- 
age of $63.64 weekly, lead the white collar 
field, but this figure is still $3 below the 
national factory average. Employees of 
general merchandise stores earn an average 
wage of $37.30 for a 36-hour week. In 
the telephone industry, linemen, averaging 
$83.47 a week, are earning more than $20 
more than white-collar workers in the same 
industry. 

Some of the biggest percentage gains, the 
report notes, have been made in the furni- 
ture, canning and textile industries. These 
averages, however, especially in the textile 
field, are still below the national factory 
average. 


Old Age Pension Rates 
Increased in Sweden 


Old age pensions in Sweden have been 
increased, together with the maximum 
income limit above which applicants are 
not eligible for the benefits which in 
Sweden are subject to a means test. These 
are: pension additions, housewife allow- 
ances, widows’ pensions and _ widowers’ 
benefits. 

The boost in pensions followed auto- 
matically a two-point rise in the special 
cost-of-living index upon which the pensions 
are based. 

Sweden is divided into five cost-of-living 
districts. The means-test maximums vary 
from district to district. For example, to 
be eligible for an invalidity pension or 
sickness benefit, a single old age pensioner 
must not have an income of more than 
2,700 kroner ($520) in District I, of more 
than 3,900 kroner ($750) in District V. 


Higher Old Age Pensions 
Approved by U.S. House 


A bill designed to add 124 per cent, or 
at least $5 monthly, to the benefits paid 
under the United States Social Security 
program has been passed by the House of 
Representatives. More than 4,500,000 old- 
age and survivor beneficiaries will draw 
larger benefits as a result, according to a 
New York Times despatch by Clayton 
Knowles. The Senate Finance Committee 
has approved the increase. 

Apart from increasing benefits for the 
aged, widows and dependent children, the 
bill liberalizes the retirement qualification 
tests, protects the insurance rights of those 
in military service and those permanently 
or totally disabled, increases the maximum 
earnings for pensioners from $50 to $70 
monthly, and admits to federal coverage 
pensioners also covered under state and 
municipal plans. 

The increases in benefits for those on 
old-age and survivors’ insurance rolls will 
amount to $5 a month, or 124 per cent, 
whichever is greater. Thus for individual 
retired workers the monthly increases will 
range from $5 to $8.80; maximum family 
benefits will be raised from $150 to $168.75. 

' Because the wage level in the United 
States is about 20 per cent higher than in 
1947, it is expected that the entire 
$300,000,000 annual cost of the higher 
benefits can be met without altering the 
present contribution scheme. The Social 
Security program will thus remain entirely 
self-supporting. 


A month earlier the same bill was 
rejected by the House, largely on the 
grounds that it presupposed a system of 
“socialized medicine” in the insurance- 
disability clauses. 


Half of Puerto Rico’s 
Workers Are Organized 

More than half of Puerto Rico’s workers 
are union members. A report by Stanley 
Levey in the New York Times says that 
52 per cent of the island’s labour force of 
700,000 is organized. Recently United 
States unions began to take an interest 
in the islands’ workers. 

Both the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the American Federation of 
Labour have interested themselves in the 
Puerto Rican union potential. The United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO) 
has worked out an arrangement with the 
island’s sugar-cane workers; the Transport 
Workers’ Union, another CIO affiliate, has 
organized Puerto Rican transport workers. 

The AFL has also increased its member- 
ship with additions from the Puerto Rican 
labour force. Main strength of the AFL 
on the island is in the telephone, electrical, 
tobacco and construction industries. 

Several local labour groups are also com- 
peting for Puerto Rico’s steadily-growing 
work force. The key union on this island, 
according to the J%mes, is the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, with a 
membership of 6,000 dock workers. 

Union organization in Puerto Rico has 
been difficult, says the J%mes, because of 
topography, a high illiteracy rate and the 
fact that “the bulk of the working force 
(is) agricultural labourers, traditionally the 
most difficult to organize.” The CIO, how- 
ever, has organized over half the island’s 
sugar-cane workers. 


ILO’s 1952 Session Ends; 
3 Conventions Approved 

The 1952 session of the International 
Labour Organization, ended June 28 after 
a four-week conference. Three conventions 
were approved. They call for:— 

1. A program of holidays with pay for 
agricultural workers. 

2. Minimum standards of social security 
in nine fields, ranging from unemployment 
to old-age benefits. 

3. Assured maternity leave of at least 12 
weeks and inclusion.of domestic and agri- 
cultural workers under the ILO maternity 
convention (No. 3) approved in 1919. 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Value of Imported Textiles 


May 21 
Mr. Catherwood: 


1. What was the value in dollars of all 
“textiles and materials used in the manufac- 
ture of textiles imported into Canada from 
all countries in the first four months of 
pees 

. What was the value in dollars of the 
same importations for the first four months 
of 1952? 


Mr. Mellraith: 
1 and 2. 


Imports of fibres, textiles and 
textile products 


Month 1951 1952 
SANITATY Voie eee s $45,343,888 $32,380,465 
Hebruary ©. snemsti: 38,381,788 29,836,777 
INiarcha® . Sen ee 49,275,350 30,104,268 
PNDDURER sir. atacte are 60,560,066 + 


**Not yet available. 


Extension of Consumer Credit Act 


May 26 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 


Finance) moved: 


That whereas section five of the Consumer 
Credit (Temporary Provisions) Act, chapter 
three of the statutes of 1950 (second session) , 
provides that that act shall expire on the 
thirty-first day of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-two; provided that, if the governor in 
council so orders, it shall expire on an 
earlier day designated by him; and provided 
further that if, at any time while that act 
is in force, addresses are presented to the 
governor general by the Senate and House of 
Commons, respectively, praying that that act 
be continued in force for a further period, 
and the governor in council so orders, that 
act shall continue in force for that further 
period. 

And whereas it is considered desirable to 
continue ie said act in force until the thirty- 
first day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-four. 


The following address be presented to His 
Excellency the Governor General of Canada: 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable 
Vincent Massey, Member of the Order of the 
Companions of Honour, Governor General, 
and Commander in Chief of Canada. 

May it Please Your Excellency: 

We, Her Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the House of Commons of 

nada, in parliament assembled, respect- 
fully approach your excellency, praying that 
the Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) 
Act be continued in force until the thirty- 
first day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-four. 
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He said: 

On May 51 informed the House that an 
order in council had been passed effective 
May 6, revoking the regulations under the 
Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) 
Act. I also stated that the Government 
would during the present session invite 
both Houses of Parliament to present 
addresses to the Governor General praying 
that the Consumer Credit (Temporary 
Provisions) Act be continued for a further 
period... 

At present the direct limitation of con- 
sumer credit seems not to be necessary. 
Preliminary indications are that the total 
of consumer credit outstanding as at March 
31 of this year was less than a year ago 
in spite of higher average prices and 
incomes. Nevertheless we must remind 
ourselves that the economy is still subject 
to some very heavy demand and that we 
have not yet reached the peak of our 
defence program. The international situa- 
tion is still uncertain, and we must be in 
a position to deal promptly with unex- 
pected events. While the probabilities are 
against a renewal of inflationary forces as 
powerful as those which beset us in late 
1950 and early 1951, we cannot ignore the 
possibility. Defence expenditure is still 
increasing, projected capital investment for 
the current year is above last year’s level 
and incomes are high and rising. It would 
not take much to upset the balance. If 
such a situation should develop we should 
not hesitate to reintroduce credit controls, 
but the effectiveness of any such measures 
depends upon their prompt application. 

The Consumer Credit Act, as originally 
passed by Parliament, was given a two 
year term of life, with a proviso that it 
could be extended for a further period of 
life on the presentation of addresses from 
this House and from the Senate. The 
Government recommends that the Act be 
extended for a further period of two years, 
that is until July 31, 1954. This date 
coiincides approximately with the time set 
for the achievement of our present defence 
program, and therefore covers the logical 
period during which the Government 
should have these special powers. 

It is with these considerations in mind 
that I move the address for the extension 
of the Consumer Credit (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act for a further period of two 
years. 


Mr. J. M. Macdonnell (Greenwood): Mr. 
Speaker, we have here a resolution propos- 
ing that a measure passed in the autumn 
of 1950 known as the Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act be extended 
for two years. ... There is no reason what- 
ever why the period should be two years. 
If we give an extra year we can take stock 
of the situation when the twelve months 
has expired just as we intend to do in 
connection with the Emergency Powers Act. 
Therefore I move, seconded by the Hon. 
Member for Kamloops (Mr. Fulton): 

That the word “fifty-three” be substituted 
for the word “fifty-four” where the latter 
appears in the resolution. 

In other words, that the extension of 
the Act be for one year and not for two. 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): Mr. Speaker, let me say at once 
that I have not the slightest objection to 
making it for one year rather than for two 
years. The reason two years was suggested 
was that two years was provided for in the 
original Act. If anyone would rather have 
it one year, the Government has not the 
slightest objection. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


Civil Service 5-Day Week 


May 26 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): . . .As hon. members know, with 
regard to the Civil Service the matter of 
the five-day week has been presented to 
the Government in various ways and 
various answers have been given on 
different occasions. Recently the indica- 
tion has been that the Minister of Finance 
is prepared to meet representatives of the 
Civil Service at an early date to discuss 
this matter. In the meantime a number of 
statements have been made which suggest 
that the Minister’s mind is somewhat made 
up already. My purpose in taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to speak on a 
grievance is to express the hope that when 
the Minister meets the representatives of 
the Civil Service he will meet them with 
an open mind. 

The fact of the matter is that quite a 
number of people employed by the Gov- 
ernment now have a five-day week. There- 
fore in asking for a five-day week for the 
Civil Service we are not making a request 
for something brand-new. I think the Min- 
ister realizes from what I have just said 
that I am speaking about employees of 
other emanations of the Crown and agencies 
of the Government apart from the Civil 


Service. As I say, there are a number of 
employees in that category who are on the 
five-day week. 

This is shown by~ sessional paper 180 
which was tabled in the House of Commons 
on April 21, 1952, having been brought down 
in response to some questions of mine 
which were passed as an order for return 
on November 28, 1951. This sessional paper 
indicates the following employees in the 
following organizations as being on the five- 
day week, and it shows the number in each 
case :— 


Bank of Canad aepianutes te ps o, oeslapais:s 1,186 
CanadiantArsenaler ltd... acs cae. S201 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.. 1,300 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration ee Sherer abate ces asatel Poca os 1,944 
Defence Construction Ltd. .......... 26 
Eldorado Mining & Refining Ltd. ... 228 
Industrial Development Bank....... 95 
Polymer Corporation, Ltd, .......... 2,100 


This sessional paper also indicates that 
employees of Canadian National Railways, 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships Limited, Canadian wheat board and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines are also on the 
five-day week although the return does not 
give the number of employees in these 
cases. I believe the same holds true for 
employees of the National Research Council 
and of the Defence Research Board. 

Another interesting return was tabled on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1952, being sessional 
paper 113C. This was brought down in 
answer to questions asked by the hon. 
member for Lake Centre (Mr. Diefen- 
baker), who inquired specifically as to 
whether the five-day week was in effect 
in any department of government, any 
crown corporation or government agency 
and, if so, what departments, corporations 
or agencies. . . 

. Jt appears from this return that 
practically all civil servants in the Toronto 
district are now on the five-day week. . . 

.. . may say that I was pleasantly 
surprised myself, when figures were given 
by the parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour, to discover the extent to 
which the five-day week is now the rule 
among industrial and office workers in 
Canada generally. I find that in terms of 
plant workers there are 510,000 whose work 
week is more than five days, be it five and 
a half days, six days or whatever it may 
be, but there are 537,000 who are already 
on the five-day week. In terms of office 
workers, there are 81,000 who are on a work 
week of more than five days compared with 
107,000 on the five-day week. In other 
words, the majority of both industrial and 
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office workers are already on the five-day 
week. Incidentally, I asked specifically 
later on whether these figures included bank 
employees, quite a number of whom have 
since gone on the five-day week because of 
enabling legislation passed by Parliament. 
I was informed that these figures did not 
include bank employees. In other words 
the situation is actually better than is indi- 
cated by the figures I have given. 

The whole idea in advocating the five- 
day week is that with the increased 
productivity of our modern economy it is 
axiomatic that a share of that increased 
productivity should be passed on to those 
who produce the nation’s wealth. You do 
that in various ways. You do it by the 
scale of. wages, by the prices that you pay 
for farm products. You do it by social 
security and in various other ways. You 
also do it by reducing the number of hours 
or days per week that people have to work, 
thus making it possible for people to enjoy 
a little more of the life that they are 
working to make possible. It is good to 
know that.this trend is developing in 
Canada generally; but in my view there 
is still a long way to go, and I certainly 
feel that the federal Government should 
give a stronger lead in this respect with 
regard to its own civil servants. 


Income Tax Act 


May 27 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 205, to amend the Income Tax Act. 


Mr. H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West): 
. . . think there are sound grounds from 
bringing more equity into our income tax 
structure by doing what the great trade 
union bodies have asked the Government 
to do and which great numbers of people 
in this country expect them to do, that is 
to raise the exemption for married people 
to $3,000 and for single persons to $2,000. . . 
I do think that when one realizes the 
cost of living and the circumstances that 
exist today with regard to housing, rent 
and all the things necessary to maintain 
the human body, it is a most reasonable 
request on the part of those who have made 
it. JI have not the slightest hesitation in 
supporting it. 

Once again I suggest to the Minister that 
he give consideration to the expressed will 
of the House in the resolution that was 
adopted and which asked him to consider 
eliminating the four per cent floor under 
deductions for medical expenses. I think it 
was the Hon. Member for York South (Mr. 
Noseworthy) who said that a great majority 
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of the people think the Government and 
the Minister acted improperly or wrongly 
in not recognizing the expressed will of the 
House and giving effect to the resolution 
moved by the Hon. Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre (Mr. Knowles). 


Mr. Abbott: . . .One or two’ points were 
raised in the course of the debate con- 
cerning which I want to say a word, 
particularly the question of the allowance 
for medical expenses. . . I feel deeply that 
it is a fundamental principle of our Income 
Tax Act that no expense which is an 
ordinary living expense should be paid out 
of income before tax. I happen to know 
that view is fully shared by my _ pre- 
decessor who introduced this measure. That 
is the reason I have been unable to bring 
myself to conscientiously recommend to 
Parliament and to the country that this 
particular type of ordinary living expense, 
which unfortunately because of human 
frailty is an expense that sooner or later is 
incurred by every person in the country, 
should be wholly deductible from income 
before tax. 


When the measure was introduced early 
in the war a figure of five per cent was 
suggested, after investigation, as represent- 
ing what the average family spent for 
medical, dental and allied expenses. In 
order to mitigate the hardship of excessive 
medical expenses, provision was made that 
expenses in excess of five per cent should 
be deductible, with certain ceilings which 
were necessary for obvious reasons to pre- 
vent wealthy people getting undue benefit. 
As the Hon. Member for Winnipeg North 
Centre pointed out, that was lowered in 
1944 from five to four per cent primarily 
to take care of expenditures for drugs which 
for administrative reasons it was difficult 
to include in the exemptions. 


I do not say that it is, but it may be 
that the four per cent ceiling is too high. 
Perhaps it should be reduced. I consid- 
ered that in the budget consideration, but 
I came to the conclusion that it was not. 
However, I did come to the conclusion that 
in the light of changed circumstances the 
ceilings might properly be raised. While 
I followed the direction of the House to 
consider the elimination of the floor and to 
allow all medical expenses to be deductible, 
those were the reasons I could not, as I 
have said, conscientiously recommend that 
course to the House and to the country. 

.. I have repeated why I think it would 
be unsound, unfair and unjust to eliminate 
the floor with respect to medical expenses. . . 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and considered in committee. Bill 
reported, read the third time and passed. 


Apprenticeship Conference 


May 28 


Mr. Charles Henry (Rosedale): .. .What 
were the purposes and results of the recent 
apprenticeship conference sponsored by the 
federal Government at Ottawa? 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): ... 
The National Conference on Apprenticeship 
in Trade and Industry had a_ threefold 
purpose :— . 

1. To review the facts respecting the 
alleged shortage of apprentices and trainees 
in skilled trades in all parts of Canada. 

2. To review existing apprenticeship plans 
and training programs in all provinces with 
a view to increasing their effectiveness 
where needed, and extending such programs 
to a degree which would meet the needs of 
all skilled trades. 

3. To obtain suggestions and recom- 
mendations from representatives of 
employers, organized labour, teachers of 
trades, and provincial government officials 
occupied in administration of training, 
regarding the best methods of increasing 
the number of apprentices and trainees in 
skilled trades and of developing co-oper- 
ative and co-ordinated activities for the 
promotion and development of apprentice- 
ship training in Canada. 

Speaking in a general way, the results of 
the conference were as follows: The imme- 
diate results of the conference have been 
to bring to the attention of all interested 
that Canadian industry is not in a favour- 
able position in so far as the number of 
young men engaging as apprentices and 
trainees is concerned, and to bring forward 
suggested plans for improvement. Those 
who participated expressed satisfaction with 
the manner in which the conference was 
conducted, and also expressed the opinion 
that the conference would be beneficial in 
all parts of Canada. About seventy-five 
delegates were in full-time attendance rep- 
resenting employers in the manufacturing 
and construction trades, organized labour, 
and provincial and federal officials respon- 
sible for the administration of apprentice- 
ship and training legislation. All provincial 
governments were represented. So far as 
the specific recommendations of the con- 
ference are concerned, wide publicity has 
been given to them in the newspapers, and 
we would be willing to give a copy of the 
minutes of the conference to any hon. 
member who would be interested in 
reviewing them. 


Alleged Combine in Rubber Goods 
June 2 


Hon. Stuart S. Garson (Minister of 
Justice): Mr.Speaker, I should like to lay 
on the table the report of the combines 
investigation commissioner into the alleged 
combines in the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of mechanical rubber goods, tires, 
and tubes, accessories and repair materials, 
rubber footwear, heels and soles and vulcan- 
ized rubber goods. 


Immigration Act Amendment 


June 2 


Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration) moved that the 
House go into committee to consider the 
following resolution :— 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
respecting immigration to amend, consolidate 
and clarify the Immigration Act, and inter 
alia to provide for the making of loans to 
immigrants in respects of the costs of their 
transportation, and living expenses en route, 
to their place of destination in Canada; to 
provide also for the payment, out of moneys 
appropriated by Parliament, of the costs of 
transportation of divers categories of persons 
from Canada in certain cases. 


As the resolution says, this is a prelude 
to the amendments and codification of the 
present Immigration Act. It relates only 
in part to immigration policy. To a very 
large extent it relates to the administration 
of immigration. It has certain provisions 
of a financial character, such as _ those 
mentioned in the resolution. But these 
are not departures in principle; they are 
merely an insertion in the act of authority 
for expenditures which are now made by 
the estimates and do not reflect a change 
in policy. 

There are certain provisions in the bill 
which would facilitate the handling of 
cases in Canada, so that we will not have 
as much delay in the transactions with 
persons who are either ordered deported or 
allowed to land. There are other provisions 
which would modernize the Act, which has 
not been revised since 1910. 


IT should hope that hon. members would 


bear in mind that the policy on immigra- 


tion is not touched on except in so far as 
the prohibited classes are concerned. The 
other groups who are admitted by govern- 
ment policy are admitted by orders in 
council passed consequent upon the 
authority in the Act. 


Mr. E. D. Fulton (Kamloops): ... 
There are two points I would lay before 
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the Minister to which he might give con- 
sideration. . . The first of these is that 
there are a large number of Canadians 
who interest themselves in immigration 
problems who are worried by the continued 
inability of British immigrants, immigrants 
from the United Kingdom, to gain admit- 
tance to Canada. It seems to us that, 
while we realize full well the difficulties in 
the way, something more could be done 
to facilitate the entry of desirable immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom who, for 
various reasons, find at the present time 

' that they cannot come here. It also seems 
to us, following press reports in the matter, 
that Australia particularly, as well as New 
Zealand and other Commonwealth coun- 
tries, are getting what might be described 
as the cream of the crop. A substantial 
number of immigrants are going to those 
countries from the United Kingdom, and 
we feel that such persons would make a 
real contribution to the cultural as well as 
the economic and industrial development 
of this country. I would ask the Minister 
to tell us at this stage what progress has 
been made in solving the difficulties, and 
whether it is proposed in the bill to follow 
to take any steps to remove those 
difficulties. . . 


There is another administrative matter 
which is bothering the people of Canada. 
I refer to the lack of administrative 
machinery to ensure that immigrants that 
have been brought to this country on the 
understanding that they will work in a 
particular job for a certain length of time 
remain in that employment during that 
time. I am thinking particularly of farm 
labour. There seems to be a fairly wide- 
spread trend among immigrants who have 
been brought here to work on farms for a 
certain period to drift into the cities before 
that period has elapsed. 


Mr. Noseworthy: I have one complaint 
against the Department that I want to 
bring out into the open. . . I refer to the 
Government’s policy with respect to immi- 
gration from the British West Indies. This 
is a matter that I have dealt with in 
correspondence with the Minister for a 
period of more than a year, and J should 
like him now or at some later time to 
clarify the Government’s policy with regard 
to immigration from the British West 
Indies. 

I have gathered from my correspondence 
with the Minister that the Government has 
a very difficult policy respecting immigrants 
from the British West Indies from what 
they have with respect to immigrants from 
other countries. I have had applications 
for immigration from the British West 
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Indies rejected on grounds that have not 
been made applicable in the case of other 
applicants with whom J have had dealings. 
For instance, I have had applications for 
immigration from Great Britain and other 
countries turned down because the appli- 
cants did not measure up to our health 
standards. I have had some rejected 
because they were suspected of being 
communists or subversive. I have had 
them rejected on the ground that there was 
danger of their becoming indigent in 
Canada because provision for their main- 
tenance that was satisfactory to the depart- 
ment had not been made. However, I 
have had applications for immigration from 
the British West Indies turned down on 
grounds entirely apart from those I have 
cited. There was no question as to the 
health of the applicants involved or their 
loyalty to the British way of life. 


Mr. Harris (Grey-Bruce): On a point 
of order, may I point out that the admis- 
sion of persons from the British West 
Indies is covered by an order in council 
such as I mentioned in my introductory 
remarks and would not be covered by the 
Act. Unless my hon. friend feels he should 
do so, I would prefer that we discuss this 
matter on the estimates when I will explain 
the policy and answer any questions he has 
in mind. 

Mr. Fleming: . . Is it possible for the 
Department to schedule the admission of 
immigrants to this country so that more 
of them will come in during the summer 
months than in the winter months when 
the problem of unemployment has become 
an acute factor as applied to many immi- 
grants? I think the Minister realizes how 
much easier it would be to fit immigrants 
into the economic life of the country and 
absorb them into employment if they could 
be largely admitted in the months from 
April first to the end of September. I am 
informed that much of the present diffi- 
culty with respect to unemployment among 


immigrants arises in the case of those who 


enter the country after the first of October 
and throughout the winter. 


Mr. Harris: To answer briefly some of 
the questions that have been raised, and 
to deal first with the question just asked 
by the hon. member for Eglinton, it is 
desirable to admit immigrants at the time 
when the period of waiting between their 
arrival and employment will be the 
minimum. It has always been the policy 
to concentrate, if possible, the admission 
of immigrants from roughly the first of 
February until some time in the late 
summer. That was not possible last year 
for a number of reasons, including the fact 


that those who had been processed early 
in the year did not have transportation 
facilities and when the fall came they 
insisted on using their visas and coming 
forward even in the fact of the knowledge 
that perhaps during the winter months it 
would be difficult to place them. 

There was one other factor. The 
Shipping that was under the control of 
the IRO became available in the fall for 
a much larger number of persons and, as 
I have said, they elected to come forward, 
unexpectedly to some extent, in the fall 
months rather than in the winter and 
spring. My hon. friend referred to the 
month of April, but may I suggest to him 
that farm workers particularly can be 
placed throughout the winter. The farming 
communities want to have men at the very 
earliest beginning of the spring work, and 
farmers are willing to take them in the 
winter months, even if they do not get 
what they consider full value for their 
money for a few weeks, in order to be 
sure that they have them when the season 
begins. We have had no difficulties what- 
ever in placing farm workers throughout 
the year, and for that reason we have tried 
particularly this year to bring in farm 
workers in the early winter months and 
those who have other employment skills 
in the main in the later months. That is 
the policy, and it will be followed this 
year... 

The Hon. Member for Kamloops brought 
up five subjects. The first had to do with 
whether we can bring about an increase in 
the numbers coming from the United 
Kingdom. While I do not want to go 
into detail at the moment, I can assure 
him that up until the present time this 
year there has been an increase of some- 
thing over 100 per cent in immigration 
from the United Kingdom. I should like 
to assure him also that at this moment 
shipping from the United Kingdom is more 
plentiful than it has been since the war. 


June 10 


Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration) moved the second 
reading of Bill No. 305, an act respecting 
immigration. 

He said: 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is the first revision 
since 1910 of the Immigration Act. It 
retains the principles of the present Act 
and modernizes those principles. If passed, 
it would enable this Department to func- 
tion more efficiently and effectively in the 
light of present day conditions. I shall 
' speak only of the new proposals, although 
_ there are additions and extensions to many 
of the present sections. 


The bill provides for the definition of 
those persons who are by law entitled to 
enter Canada, that is those who are Cana- 
dian citizens and in most cases those who 
have Canadian domicile. It deals with 
those who are not entitled to enter but 
are in what is known as prohibited classes. 
This follows the pattern of the present act 
which defines those admissible as of right 
and those prohibited, and vests in the 
governor in council authority to make 
regulations for the admission of others. . . 

Motion agreed to and bill read the 
second time. Motion that the bill be 
referred to a special committee agreed to. 


Annuity Contracts 
June 4 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. How many individual annuity contracts 
were taken out during each of the following 
months: March, 1948; April, 1948; March, 
1949; April, 1949; March, 1950; April, 1950; 
March, 1951; April, 1951; March, 1952; 
April, 1952? 

2. For how many persons enrolled in groups 
were annuity contracts taken out during each 
of the months indicated in question No. 1? 

38. What was the rate of interest used in 
computing annuity contracts during each of 
the months indicated in the answers to 
questions Nos. 1 and 2? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 


ip March April 
1 QAR ee Seta. tet are tere ie ate 1,054 1,565 
LOAD Peete ret ane 524 498 
LODO Fe oe etic ee 518 428 
LOD UD ere are ee ae 404 357 
LOS ZIM re tits ieee 386 652 
2 March April 
1948 FR eraceerc, facie 6,624 2,528 
194 G THe ret Cece ene 2,468 1,307 
1950) etetedteoe tee eae 1,307 1,254 
Us Oe. ern Ree Sar 1,928 1,224 
aL V AEA Basen nee te nul 5 Py ae, 835 TAS 


3. March 1, 1948, to April 18, 1948 inclu- 
sive, 4 per cent; April 19 to April 30, 1948, 
3 per cent; March and April, 1949, 3 per 
cent; March and April, 1950, 3 per cent; 
March and April, 1951, 3 per cent; March, 
1952, 3 per cent; April, 1952, 34 per cent. 


Unemployment Insurance Act Amendment 


June 4 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved that. the House go into 
committee to consider the following 
resolution :-— 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
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1940, to increase certain rates of benefit 
under the Act; to reduce the number of 
waiting days before the receipt of benefit; 
to extend the period of entitlement for 
supplementary benefits; and to make pro- 
vision for certain administrative changes. 


This resolution will form the basis for a 
bill which will provide for a number of 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Of these amendments five are 
of a good deal of importance and the 
remainder are designed to improve the 
routine administration of the Act. 


One of these tive main amendments is 
related to the administration of the 
National Employment Service. This 
amendment provides that there shall be 
no discrimination because of racial origin, 
colour, religious belief or political affilia- 
tion in referring workers seeking employ- 
ment. This will now establish the 
principle of fair employment practices in 
the statute. 


The first of the four important amend- 
ments related to insurance will provide an 
increase in benefits for certain classes. The 
present maximum benefit for a person with 
a dependent is $21 a week, and the amend- 
ment will provide for raising this to $24 a 
week, with comparable increases in other 
benefit rates. 


The second insurance amendment pro- 
vides for a reduction in the period known 
as waiting days. As the Act now stands 
the waiting period consists of eight days; 
that is, not counting that one non- 
compensable day. This period will be 
reduced by the amending bill to five 
waiting days; that is a reduction from 
eight to five. 

Also there is an amendment that will 
permit the commission to make regulations 
to provide that, where a benefit year 
terminates while the insured is unem- 
ploved and he qualifies for a further period 
of benefit, the waiting period in the new 
year may be deferred. 

The new legislation will also extend by 
fifteen days the period of supplementary 
benefit so that it may be paid from January 
1 to April 15 in each year. At present 
supplementary benefit is payable from 
January 1 to March 31 in each year. 

The foregoing amendments affecting the 
insurance fund have all met with the 
endorsation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee which is charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing the 
status of the fund from time to time and 
making recommendations in regard to it. 
These amendments will not cause any 
increase of payments into the fund on the 
part of employee, employer or Government. 
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The remaining amendments are intro- 
duced with a view to clarifying the existing 
law, facilitating operation of the unem- 
ployment insurance program, and protecting 
the fund. They are more or less routine 
in nature and, with minor exceptions, have 
no particular significance from the view- 
point of the general public. 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): .. Looking back over the years 
during which this fund has been accumu- 
lating, it is interesting to notice that up 
until the end of March, 1951—the end of 
the ten-year period—the fund had accumu- 
lated until it reached approximately 
$664,500,000. This is an average of 
$66,458,037 per year, with a low of approxi- 
mately $44 million and a high of $82 
million. Yet in the twelve months ending 
April 30 of this year the fund has 
increased by $109,470,000, or an increase 
of about 25 per cent over the very highest 
figure by which the fund had increased 
during the preceding ten years. 

When one takes into consideration the 
fact that the two cents per day addition 
to the fund must have been responsible 
for a part of the increase, it would appear 
that even the increased unemployment and 
the demands which were made upon the 
fund this year have not been any particular 
drain on the reserves. When one also 
takes into consideration the fact that 
everything it is necessary to buy today has 
increased in price, I am sure the increase 
in benefits which the Minister has announced 
is on the low side. If I am not mistaken, 
some of the labour organizations were 
advocating an increase of about 50 per 
cent. While the Government may have 
thought that figure high, nevertheless I 
feel that the slight increase which has been 
made of $3 on the $21 basis, or about 
one-seventh, can scarcely be dubbed hand- 
some: I am sure the fund will not suffer 
by reason of this slight increase. 


With regard to the increase in rates, I 
am a little bit disappointed that the 
Minister did not announce some scheme 
for taking care of at least a portion of 
that group which have come to be known 
as unemployed employables, and of which 
I spoke at some length a year ago, at the 
time of the introduction of the labour 
estimates. As reported at page 2668 of 
Hansard of May 4, 1951, in describing 
these people I said: — 

There are many in this class of unem- 
ployed employables who never have been 
insured. Then there are those who are 
insured and who, when unemployment hits 
them, find that they have insufficient con- 


tributions to benefit. Regardless of the fact 
that they may have been paying into this fund 


for years, they will find that within the 
limits of the act, in the period to which 
they must have reference, they just happen 
to have an insufficient number of stamps 
in their book to enable them to apply for 
unemployment insurance benefits. There are 
those who fall upon particularly evil days 
and who receive unemployment insurance 
benefits but are forced to accept them for 
a length of time which eventually exhausts 
the benefits which are due to them. 


I realize that the fund can scarcely be 
expected to take care of those who have 
never been covered by unemployment 
insurance, but I do feel that those who have 
been engaged in insurable employment 
should have some provision made for them 
under this Act. I trust that the Minister 
is not going to let this matter drop but 
will inquire into that particular phase before 
long so that some provision may be made 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
care for those who are engaged in insur- 
able employment. 

No doubt the reduction in the number 
of waiting days has been brought about 
because of the representations made by 
labour organizations and by various mem- 
bers in this House. The statutory -eight 
days, with one non-compensable day, 
making nine in all, has worked some 
hardship on those applying for benefit, but 
I would draw to the attention of the 
Minister the fact that in many cases even 
this period is stretched out to as long as 
three weeks. Whether the fault lies with 
the Department or with the applicant is 
always a matter of conjecture, but the 
fact remains that any lengthening of the 
period causes considerable distress to the 
applicant and his family. . . 

The Minister has indicated certain 
administrative changes which will be made. 
I should like to draw to his attention once 
more the case of the married woman who 
comes under the regulations provided by 
Section 5 (a) (1). Ninety days are required 
to re-establish benefit rights. This has been 
the subject, of considerable discussion by 
labour organizations. Some have advo- 
cated that the ninety days be wiped out 
completely, others have asked that it be 
reduced to sixty days. I must say that 
I can recognize the difficulties which would 
be attendant upon removing this period 
entirely because in many cases it is very 
difficult to assess the intention of the 
individual. Nevertheless I feel that the 
reduction could be made to sixty days. 
That would be sufficient time to determine 
the intention of the applicant to remain 
in employment. It would safeguard the 
department in that respect and still reduce 


the number of days to the point where 
there probably would not be undue hard- 
ship upon those who would be affected. 

I believe the day~is fast approaching 
when all these discriminations, shall we 
call them, against women in employment 
will be removed and we will have one set 
of rules which will apply to everyone. 
Apparently that time is not yet here and 
we have to move forward step by step as 
the occasion provides. I urge the Min- 
ister to reconsider the representations made 
to him from different sources and to reduce 
the ninety days to at least sixty as a 
start and see how it works out. After it 
has been in operation for a while surely it 
will be apparent whether or not advantage 
is being taken of the leniency. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): ...As the Hon. Member for 
Hamilton West (Mrs. Fairclough) has 
already pointed out, welcome though any 
increase in this benefit is, this amount falls 
considerably short of what the labour con- 
gresses had hoped would be the increase. 
I have before me the briefs presented this 
year by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. I note that the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour expressed the hope that 
the increase would be commensurate with 
the increase in the cost of living since the 
last scale was established. An increase of 
$3 certainly does not cover that. I note 
that the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada expressed the hope that the in- 
crease would be not less than 50 per cent. 
On that basis we should have had the 
married benefit increased to something over 
S30uee 

May I point out in this connection that 
the Canadian Congress of Labour has done 
some research into this whole matter. 
Indeed, a very interesting article entitled 
“The Congress and unemployment insur- 
ance funding” appeared in the May issue 
of The Canadian Unionist which is the 
official journal of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. In this article the author, Mr. 
Andras, stated the position of the congress 
rather succinctly by quoting in his opening 
paragraph from a statement made by 
Professor John §. Morgan which appeared 
in Canadian Welfare for September, 1949. 


~The quotation reads as follows:— 


A plan which operates on a comparatively 
short term financial basis of ten years, with 
reserves sufficient to cover two years of 
benefit payments, is socially a sounder instru- 
ment of policy than a fund which piles up 
reserves against every possible contingency 
at the expense of current benefits and 
coverage. 
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The article to which I am referring goes 
on to point out that the issue that has to 
be faced in a matter like this is whether to 
pile up sufficient reserves’ to cover ‘any 
emergency across several decades or whether 
to have regard to the rights and benefits to 
be obtained by the people who are currently 
paying into the fund. In other words, the 
problem is to deal with an insurance fund 
on as much of a pay as you go basis as 
possible. 


The Canadian Congress of Labour points 
out, as has the Hon. Member for Hamilton 
West, that the fund has grown tremen- 
dously; and perchance it is overfunded. 
Indeed, it is understood that the present 
fund was set up on the basis of 1921 to 1931 
experience in Canada, experience which has 
become out-dated. As a result of the fund 
having been set up on that basis and as a 
result of there now being such a large 
amount in it, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour expresses this viewpoint :— 

In the opinion of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, the present fund is more than 
solvent. It has reached, or is reaching the 
position where additional reserves are merely 
frozen assets. Under the circumstances, the 
Congress believes that the insured popula- 
tion is entitled to a “dividend” since it has 
been overinsured. Probably the most wel- 


come kind of dividend would be an increase 
in the benefit rate. 


So I submit, Mr. Speaker, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and those of us in 
_ this House who have been expressing the 
same view are being quite responsible when 
we suggest that the basis upon which the 
fund has been established would now make 
possible larger increases in the benefits than 
have been announced by the Minister. One 
dares to hope further consideration might 
be given to this point as we proceed with 
the legislation. 

Likewise we welcome the reduction in the 
number of waiting days. In the Minister’s 
language the period has been reduced from 
eight days to five days. In our language 
it has been reduced from nine days to six 
days, there being one non-compensable day. 
The labour congresses have urged that the 
waiting period be reduced progressively and 
eventually eliminated altogether. They 
have also urged changes in respect of non- 
compensable days. Further consideration 
should be given to that ‘point. 
of a few days may not seem important to 
some people, but the average worker’s 
income is such that he is living very close 
to the line. When he becomes unemployed 
he is up against it. In the circumstances 
we feel there is a strong case for eliminat- 
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A matter 


ing the waiting period altogether. Now 
that we are moving in that direction we 
hope further consideration will be given to 
that point at later stages of this very 
resolution and the bill to be based on it... 


. With respect to the administrative 
changes which have been suggested by the 
resolution, we too hope something will be 
done with regard to the discrimination 
against married women. As the Minister 
knows, this change came about as the 
result of a change in the Act that was 
made in the early part of 1950, although 
the actual regulation did not come into 
effect until later that year. We have had 
discussions both public and private with 
regard to this matter, and some of us still 
feel that as the regulation now stands a 
special requirement is made of married 
women that is not made of any other 
category of claimant under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. We feel this matter 
of discrimination should not be carried 
forward. Indeed, at this time, when the 
Minister is introducing a fair employment 
practices provision, he should carry out the 
spirit and intent of that provision by 
eliminating this discrimination against 
married women. 

Another matter we have raised from time 
to time in this corner is the problem of 
people who are on unemployment insurance 
benefits and become ill while they are 
drawing those benefits. As the Minister 
no doubt knows, from having studied the 
debates on unemployment insurance which 
have taken place over the past number of 
years, this matter has been discussed 
frequently and at considerable length. 
Some of us had hoped on two or three 
occasions that the previous Minister of 
Labour had been won over to our point of 
view. Unfortunately no change was ever 
made and the situation still is that if a 
person qualifies for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and is drawing those benefits 
but takes ill, he is struck off benefits even 
though there may be still no work for him. 

. . .What I am suggesting at the moment 
is that unemployment insurance should not 
be denied people who are unemployed and 
drawing benefits merely because they 
happen to take sick, particularly at a time 
when there is still no work for them. 


June 10 i 
The House resumed, from Wednesday, 
June 4, consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Gregg that the House go into committee 
to consider the following resolution :— 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, to increase certain rates of benefit 


under the Act; to reduce the number of 
waiting days before the receipt of benefit; 
to extend the period of entitlement for 
supplementary benefits; and to make pro- 
vision for certain administrative changes. 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
I have called attention before to the fact 
that there seems to be altogether too much 
bookkeeping involved in this matter of 
unemployment insurance. One experienced 
unemployment insurance official remarked 
to me that there is just about as much 
bookkeeping involved in connection with 
unemployment 
running the whole Canadian National Rail- 
ways. It would seem to me that the 
Department should concern itself with 
finding some simpler way of handling this 
problem. I think it may be possible to 
consider the whole basis upon which pay- 
ment is made. Here the officials of the 
Department have to keep an employment 
record of the worker, and they have to go 
back through the years to find out how 
many days of unemployment insurance 
benefit he is entitled to when he reports 
for unemployment insurance. The number 
of days, of course, is determined by the 
amount that he has built up in the fund. 

It would seem to me that it would be 
a much more satisfactory service to the 
unemployed if that fund were to be used 
as a co-operative enterprise or a co-oper- 
ative fund to provide the unemployed with 
unemployment insurance for whatever 
period the department determined was a 
reasonable one or for whatever period it 
thought the fund could stand. As the 
situation now is, a man can get unemploy- 
ment insurance only on the basis of the 
number of days or years during which he 
has contributed to the fund; but that 
provision is hedged about by a number of 
regulations which deprive many a man of 
benefit to the full extent of his contribu- 
tions to that fund. If, for instance, during 
the period while he is contributing he 
becomes an employer and ceases to make 
contributions for a number of years, he may 
find himself in a position where, having 
contributed to unemployment insurance for 
years, he becomes an employee again, 
becomes unemployed but because he has 
not built up a sufficient fund within a 
given period of time, he does not get any 
unemployment insurance. I have had a 
number of instances of people who, in my 
opinion, should have been provided with 
unemployment insurance; they were men 
who had made the necessary contributions 
- but because of some rigid regulation which 
required that there had to be a certain 
number of contributions within a given 


insurance as there is in’ 


period of time, these people had to forego 
all that they had placed in the fund at an 
earlier period, and they received no unem- 
ployment insurance at: all. 


It would seem to me that if there is 
available an unemployment insurance fund, 
and if a man becomes unemployed, he 
should receive payments from that fund at 
whatever rate is fixed by the Government 
and for whatever length of period the 
Government decided that payments should 


be made. It should not be related to the 
number of contributions that he has 
made... 

They tell me that in the state of 


Michigan they have adopted the payment 
of unemployment insurance on some such 
basis as that. A man becomes unemployed, 
and if he can satisfy the authorities that 
he is genuinely unemployed he is entitled 
to unemployment insurance for whatever 
length of time the regulations permit the 
department to pay unemployment insur- 
ance, and there is no relation between the 
insurance he gets and the amount of con- 
tributions he has made. There is no 
necessity for the Government to keep 
records of the man’s employment over the 
years and the amount he has paid into 
the fund. 


It would seem to me that by adopting 
something of that nature you should be 
able to get away from all this bookkeeping 
which requires a small army of book- 
keepers to take care of the unemployment 
insurance fund. These are just a few of 
the things that I have learned from close 
association with the unemployed and with 
the unemployment insurance officers and 
from long conversations with the men who 
are close to this problem and who-have to 
deal with it day by day. 


Mr. Gregg: Mr. Chairman, at this stage 
I should like to make a few comments on 
points that were discussed the other day 
and some that were raised this, afternoon. 
I was of course greatly pleased by the 
approval expressed by hon. members with 
respect to the establishment in the opera- 
tion of our National Employment Service 
of the principle of ‘non-discrimination. 
While there may be a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion as to the method of 
accomplishing this, I am quite sure that in 
general all members of the House are in 
full accord as to the principle. Therefore, 
while it has been in the manual of instruc- 
tions of the unemployment service, I and 
the Government felt that we might well 
assert the will of Parliament in this matter 
in the statute itself in the field of federal 
placement of workers seeking employment. 
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The operations of our employment service 
are very closely associated with the per- 
sonnel departments of private industry. 
Therefore I feel we may be able to help 
by example, persuasion and precept to 
forward the progress that is being made in 
Canada toward tolerance and non-discrim- 
ination. I am quite sure it is in that field 
of persuasion and example that the greatest 
progress can be made rather than by the 
use of policemen, law courts and prisons. 


The Hon. Member for Hamilton West 
reviewed the present status of the unem- 
ployment insurance fund and expressed her 
confidence that it was in a healthy state. 
She made a rather mild suggestion that 
the commission and the Government might 
be a little less cautious in the improve- 
ments that are suggested at this time. I 
think we must bear in mind that, in spite 
of the fact that we have had some years 
of heavy unemployment, particularly during 
the past winter in the great cities of central 
Canada and two years ago in the far ends 
of the country, the unemployment insur- 
ance fund has not yet met its great test. 
We may have differences of opinion with 
respect to whether it was intended to cope 
with such a situation as existed between 
1930 and 1939, but even so an _inter- 
mediate test has not yet been imposed 
upon it. This was kept firmly in mind 
during all the hearings and the studies 
which have taken almost two years, of the 
commission and the advisory committee 
whose duty it is to advise on the protec- 
tion of the fund. 

I shall touch briefly upon some of the 
points raised and perhaps might discuss 
later in the estimates any I happen to 
miss. First of all I should like to say some- 
thing more about the fund itself. The 
extent of unemployment upon which the 
finances of the Act were based was that 
prevailing during the years 1921 to 1931, 
both inclusive. On the average during 
those years the percentage of idle time to 
‘total working time amounted to 11:4 per 
cent. The best year of all was 1926, when 
idle time represented 7-5 per cent of the 
total potential man hours, and the worst 
vear was 1931 when the percentage rose to 
21-8 per cent. 

The rates of contribution were set on 
the assumption that the fund might have 
to carry an unemployment load averaging 
12-5 per cent over the years. In 1933 the 
percentage of unemployment rose to 30-4 
per cent during three months, and for the 
whole year averaged 26-6 per cent. The 
balance in the fund at 30th April, 1952, 
was $782 million in round figures. The 
number of people contributing to the fund 
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varies from month to month, of course, 
but it is safe to assume that there are 
over four million people who have some 
claim on the fund should they become 
unemployed. Therefore it will be seen that 
there is a little less than $200 in the fund 
for each person who might claim. 


If the average benefit is assumed to be 
$20 a week, this would mean ten weeks 
benefit for everybody who is insured. If 
we had a 25 per cent unemployment, which 
is less than we had in 1933, there would 
be forty weeks benefit for those needing 
assistance, and this would be short of the 
amount required to carry an unemployment 
average of 26-6 per cent for a full year. 
The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, of which I spoke a moment 
ago and on which are representatives of 
both national labour and national employer 
organizations, has a statutory responsibility 
to inquire into and report on the state of 
the fund. I am going to quote paragraphs 
8 and 9 from their report covering the 
fiscal year ending on March 31, 1951. They 
read as follows:— 


It is of interest that the ratios of benefit 
payments, to regular contributions for the 
two fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 
high having regard to the level of employ- 
ment. After excluding (1) the amounts paid 
out in supplementary benefit; (2) the special 
contributions made in respect of such benefit; 
(3) the cent a day of contributions not taken 
into account up to July 1, 1951, in computing 
benefit payable to claimants in the new class 
8, and (4) contributions made by the govern- 
ment on behalf of veterans of the armed 
services, these ratios of benefit payments to 
contributions are: 1949-50, 71-2 per cent; 
1950-51, 65-7 per cent. The high percentage 
of payments as compared with contributions 
was noted by the committee. 

The fact that so large a proportion of the 
contributions was required to meet the 
benefit payments in a year of high employ- 
ment shows that there may not be an unduly 
large margin for bad years. It is reassuring, 
therefore, that as a result of the sustained 
high level of employment ever since the Act 
came into effect the fund provides a sub- 
stantial reserve against adverse conditions. 


The four major amendments which are 
being proposed at this time will all increase 
the outgo from the fund. All these amend- 
ments have been unanimously recom- 
mended to the Government by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee. 
In reply to some hon. members who spoke 
this afternoon, I might say that 
unanimity includes representatives of the 
great national organized labour bodies. 
Had the committee felt that we could 
justify a greater increase in benefits, a 
shorter waiting period or other concessions, 
I am quite sure they would have so 


reported. It is quite true, as was pointed 
out the other day by the hon. member for 
Winnipeg North Centre, that certain parts 
of the social security legislation may 
possibly be operated without accumulated 
reserves. The new federal old age pension 
plan might be an example of that. In the 
case of unemployment insurance, however, 
the amount of unemployment which will 
occur at any given time or for any given 
period is not nearly as easily forecast as 
the number of people who will reach the 
age of 70 at any given date in the future. 

It was further suggested, I think by the 
same hon. member, that “a plan which 
operates on a comparatively short term 
financial basis of 10 years with reserves 
sufficient to cover 2 years of benefit pay- 
ments is socially a sounder instrument of 
policy than a fund wihch piles up reserves.” 
From the portions of the report of the 
advisory committee which I read a little 
while ago, it does seem that that committee 
is fully aware of this line of thought, and 
it would appear that reserves are not being 
built up to a greater extent than are 
necessary under a sound unemployment 
insurance plan. 

Strong suggestions have been made con- 
cerning cutting down the number of waiting 
days, or even cutting them out altogether; 
certainly the suggestions go beyond what is 
recommended here. Before discussing that 
point, I think I should like to take a 
moment to discuss this tricky little thing 
known as the non-compensable day, upon 
which everyone seems to get caught just 
as I did. The rule is that the first day 
in any period of unemployment is known 
as non-compensable, unless it follows a 
period of unemployment of less than four 
days. There may not be more than one 
such non-compensable day in one week. 
There are reasons for that, other than just 
sticking in the odd day of grace. 


Mr. Knowles: Is that a good term, “day 
of grace’? 


Mr. Gregg: No, it is not. If an insured 
person loses no more than one day in a 
calendar week, he is not badly off. If he 


is fully employed except for one day here . 


and there, there would be no call for unem- 
ployment insurance in this case. It is 
rarely possible to place an unemployed 
person on the very first day of his unem- 
ployment, and to pay benefits for such 
single days of unemployment would add 
greatly to the administrative costs. The 
rule prevents the dissipation of an insured 
person’s benefit in payment for single days, 
and encourages him to conserve his benefit 
for periods of longer unemployment. A 
provision of this kind is essential to any 


plan of unemployment insurance to elim- 
inate petty claims and keep contributions 
within bounds. In the financial calcula- 
tions made in 1940, it was estimated that 
the elimination of the one non-compensable 
day would have cost an additional 3-5 per 
cent in benefits paid. 

Perhaps I should say a word about the 
waiting period proper. I think perhaps the 
members who made suggestions here are 
seeking, as were the framers of the Act, to 
provide the maximum for the unemployed 
person at the time the need is greatest for 
the least possible deduction from his pay. 
The same thing holds true in automobile 
surance, where all petty claims that the 
ordinary person could fairly readily handle 
are cut off. The amounts deductible are 
for $25 or $50, and are based on the man’s 
ability to pay. In this way he might be 
protected against those things that will 
affect him most. It is usual to exclude 
small claims up to those figures I men- 
tioned. A great many persons lose a day 
of employment here and there in the course 
of a year, and that is not so very serious. 
Normally they can take up this slack within 
their regular budget. Such small losses are 
practically a certainty in many industries 
where weather conditions, shortages of 
material or of orders may be a factor. 

By excluding a limited number of such 
days the cost of the contribution is kept 
much lower for the insured persons, and 
claimants are encouraged to conserve their 
benefits for occasions when loss of employ- 
ment is of material extent and the real 
claims of other claimants are not buried 
by a large number of applications for one 
or two days benefits. The exclusion of the 
first week, or six days if you insist on 
including the non-compensable day, in a 
benefit vear is not I think to be considered 
unreasonable. 

The opinion has been strongly expressed 
in this debate that the Unemployment 
Insurance Act should be extended to cover 
just as many categories of workers as it 
is possible to cover. I can tell the com- 
mittee immediately that that is the view 
of the Commission, the view of the Min- 
ister and the policy of the Government. 
It is not quite so easy, as hon. members 
know, to do that. Referring to what the 
Hon. Member for Bow River said this 
afternoon, I should like to give a brief 
breakdown of the figures. As of August 18, 
1951, the Canadian civil labour force was 
estimated to be as follows: Paid workers 
and insured, 2,915,000—I am giving the 
round figures—paid workers, non-insured, 
934,000. Then there are other non-insured 
persons, own account workers, 933,000; 
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unpaid family workers, 364,000; employers, 
197,000. The total in that second category 
is 1,494,000. The grand total, including paid 
workers, is 5,343,000. f 

Now, of the paid workers 2,915,000 or 76 
per cent were in insurable employment; 
934,000 or 24 per cent were not insured, 
including three main groups. First, there 
were employees of the permanent public 
service, federal, provincial and municipal 
employees, and employees of hospitals and 
charitable institutions. The number of 
these is approximately as follows: Federal 
public service, 60,000; provincial, 65,000; 
municipal, 30,000; hospitals and charitable 
institutions, 115,000. This makes a grand 
total of 270,000. The question of bringing 
them under the Act, as parts of the 
categories I have mentioned, is under 
continuing study. 

I believe I should point out to the mem- 
bers of the committee that the solution to 
this problem is not as easy as it sounds. 
For some time a very careful study has 
been made as to the advisability of bringing 
a portion of the hospital workers of Canada 
under the Act. It worked out to about 
one-fifth of the total number, particularly 
those in the non-medical categories and 
those who normally, outside the hospitals, 
would come under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Rather than be dictatorial 
and place it on whether or not the hospitals 
could raise the money to add this little bit 
extra, the hospitals were advised as to the 
intention; and I think perhaps some hon. 
members might be surprised at the forceful 
way in which they expressed themselves to 
the effect that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for them to adjust their budgets to 
take care of this extra cost. I might say 
the commission has not receded from its 
position, but it has felt that the hospitals 
ought to be given a longer period in order 
to see how they can adjust their budgets 

in this regard. 

The second group includes persons 
engaged in agriculture, fishing, private 
domestic service, private duty nursing and 


teaching. They are distributed as follows :— 
PN TROUMUUT ED ois ce age iclele © «,dcvag 9 <eeer 120,000 
Fishing (excluding self-employed) . 7,000 
Private domestic service.......... 80,000 
‘Private duty, DUrsing, ta. ..j.vle wie 21,000 
INSECTS See eG Na ee AS 108,000 

TOGA Eta hte cle see ie es ates 336,000 


Those are the wage earners who are diffi- 
cult to bring into a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The possibility of a 
further extension of the coverage to include 
these groups is under continual review. For 
instance, as I think some hon. members 
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know, when the horticultural association 
met here a short time ago they had that 
subject on their agenda and members of 
the Commission went over and discussed 
it. If you have read the report of that 
convention of the horticultural association 
you will know that they could not see yet 
how their employees could be fitted in; 
and perhaps their employees would be more 
fitted to the scheme than those of general 
farmers. 


The chief problem is to determine when 
such workers are unemployed. Other diffi- 
culties affecting some or all of these groups 
are the problems of determining who is an 
employer; how the collections are to be 
carried out; the large extent to which the 
same individual passes back from month to 
month between the status of wage earner 
and “own account” worker; the season- 
ability of employment, the large amount 
of family employment, and the remoteness 
of the area where the employment is 
carried out. 


The remaining group includes persons 
who work only in part-time or seasonal 
employment and who do not. particularly 
desire or need unemployment insurance, 
and persons whose remuneration is over 
the insurable limit; that is over $4,800. 
This group numbers approximately 70,000; 
seasonal, part-time, miscellaneous number 
258,000, making a total of 328,000 in that 
group. With the interest shown this after- 
noon I thought it might be worth while, 
Mr. Chairman, to break the figures down 
into those various groups. 

As to the suggestion made by the Hon. 
Member for Bow River and also the other 
day by the Hon. Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre, namely that a sickness 
benefit feature be added to the unemploy- 
ment benefit feature under this Act, I 
should like to assure hon. members that 
the matter has been and will continue to 
be studied; but up to the present time at 
least the opinion has been held that sickness 
benefit should be a part of whatever health 
plan is developed for this country rather 
than incorporated into this plan. Even 
under a more limited plan than this one, 
and providing insurance against temporary 
disability only, there would have to be 
co-ordination between cash benefits, medical 
care and rehabilitation services. Basic 
questions that would have to be decided 
would include the following: the scope of 
such a plan; whether it would apply only 
to wage earners or to other groups such 
as self employed; who would administer 
the plan; whether provincial and federal 
jurisdictions conflicted; what sort of dis- 
ability should be covered; for instance, 


; 
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could a distinction be made between inca- 
pacity arising from a specific illness and 
incapacity which is nothing more than 
infirmity from old age? How long and 
how often should benefits be paid to the 
same claimant? What should be done 
about contracting out in the case of firms 
with their own sickness insurance plans; 
how could claims be supervised in a 
country like Canada with ‘great distances 
and sparse population? There are many 
other questions. I do not want to appear 
to be raising difficulties just for the sake 
of raising them; but although they are not 
directly related to what the Hon. Member 
for Bow River said, I think some of them 
are hindrances in the matter of a sickness 
plan. 

The Hon. Member for York South again 
brought forward his suggestion with regard 
to cutting down delays. That is something, 
of course, which is separate from the 
waiting days, because even though there 
may be some delays after the completion 
of the waiting days the payment becomes 
retroactive or will become retroactive now 
after the five waiting days. 

Last winter when we looked into the 
matter there seemed to be some difficulty 
in working out with the municipalities an 
estimated basis while the paper work was 
being caught up with. I should like to 
assure my hon. friend that the matter is 
going to be studied during the comparative 
lull in unemployment during the summer 
months. Without a radical change in the 
conception of the plan, I do not think that 
my hon. friend’s suggestion, that benefits 
should not be related to the number of 
contributions, could be worked out. How- 
ever, we shall look into the matter. . . 

Mr. Gregg thereupon moved for leave to 
introduce Bill No. 332, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 

June 18 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 332, to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940. 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): . . I should like to make it clear 
once again that from a study of the 
principles underlying the funding of insur- 
ance of this kind and from a study of 
the amounts that are on hand in the 
unemployment insurance fund we feel that 
there is too great a disparity between the 
premium payments required of those 
insured-and the benefits paid. In our view 
either one thing or the other should be 


done. Either the amount of benefit paid 
under the Act should be incerased or the 
premium payments required of those 
insured should be decreased. Our prefer- 
ence is for the former, that the amount 
of the benefits should be increase, having 
regard to the suggestions made to the 
Government by the major labour congresses 
in this country. 

As we have indicated on previous occa- 
sions, another shortcoming in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and I regret that 
there seems to be nothing in the amending 
legislation now before us to take care of it, 
has to do with the position of the unem- 
ployment insurance benefit recipients who, 
while on those benefits, become ill. I 
realize that the minister made a statement 
the other day on this point. I hope he 
has given thought to the reply I made 
to his statement, and that further consider- 
ation will yet be given that phase of the 
matter. This is entirely apart from the 
question of any sickness benefits that 
might be obtained under a health insur- 
ance program. Entirely apart from that, 
we believe that when a persons is drawing 
unemployment insurance benefits, having 
qualified in every way for these benefits, 
he should not be cut off from them because 
he takes ill; particularly when, as in many 
instances is the situation, there is still no 
work for him. 


Mr. Gregg: ...The Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) has 
recalled to my mind his suggestion for 
benefits during illness. As I indicated to 
him the other night, in common with all 
other features connected with this Act that 
matter will be kept under study by the 
Commission and the advisory bodies 
associated with it. The same observations 
would apply to his comments respecting 
on the one hand an improvement in the 
situation by means of better benefits than 
are set out in this measure or, on the other, 
improving the situation by cutting down 
on the amount of payments into the fund. 

I think the hon. member will agree that 
up to this date the study that has been 
given this change has been at least intense 
and, to my mind at least, conscientious. 
The fact that we will be putting this 
measure into effect does not suggest in 
any way that the study of the machinery 
will come to an end or even to pause. 
That study will be continued. . . 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon. 


On Section 1—Fzxempted persons. 


Mrs. Fairclough: .. In speaking on 
Clause 1 it is not my intention to reiterate 
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what I said the other night at the resolution 
stage of the bill, except that I wish to refer 
to one or two items. The Hon. Member 
for Cape Breton South spoke of the regula- 
tion affecting married women respecting 
which I spoke last year and again this 
year, and with which of course I am very 
much concerned. I should like to press 
for some action with regard to this regula- 
tion. Speaking in the House the other 
night at the resolution stage I made some 
remarks with reference to the reduction 
of the period from 90 days. At that time 
I said I could see that there might be 
difficulties in establishing intention, but that 
no fault could be found with reducing the 
period in the first instance to 60 days. 

However, I must admit that since that 
time, having considered the matter further 
at some length, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I was very lenient in that 
regard. I can see no reason why this 
section should not be taken right out of 
the regulations. I know the arguments that 
are put forward by the Department. I 
know the difficulties with which the local 
offices are faced; but in my opinion they 
are no more difficult than those with which 
they are faced with respect to numerous 
employees in many lines of activity. To 
say that misrepresentation or malingering 
is confined only to one section of the 
labour force is in my opinion a reflection 
._ on the integrity of that particular group 
of citizens. I can see no reason at all why 
this regulation was put in the Act in the 
first place. It has only been in effect for 
about two years, and has been operative 
for only a little more than a year. I can 
see no reason why this particular group was 
singled out for discrimination. It is not 
only a reflection on the integrity of working 
women but in my opinion it is also an 
intrusion on their civil rights. 

Consideration of the matter from this 
angle has caused me to speak’ today in 
stronger terms than those in which I spoke 
the other evening at the resolution stage 
of the bill. While I was willing at that 
time to see the regulations relaxed some- 
what, I now say I believe firmly that this 
particular provision should be stricken from 
the regulations as they now stand. I ask 
the minister to give this matter very 
careful consideration. . . 


Section agreed to. 
Sections 2 and 3 agreed to. 
On Section 4—Rates of benefit. 


Mrs. Fairclough: Will the Minister 
explain why the two lower classes were 
excluded from increases in benefits? 


Mr. Gregg: This amendment, like the 
others, was recommended and approved by 
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the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. .. 

Had the benefits been increased in these 
two lower classes which have been brought 
to my attention by the Hon. Member for 
Hamilton West—that is, opposite 3 cents, 
$4.80 weekly; opposite 4 cents, $7.50 
weekly—we would have been faced with 
what the experts call over-insurance. The 
present dependency benefit rate, for in- 
stance, in the earnings class of $9 to $14.99 
is 83-3 per cent of the wages. It was the 
opinion of the actuaries, supported by the 
Advisory Committee, that it would be 
unwise to increase the present ratio. This 
will affect a very few people. It is esti- 
mated that of the claims established in 1951 
less than 24 per cent were in this class, 
and in the last fiscal year the number of 
contributors in this class was only 1-54 per 
cent. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 5 to 9 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 10—Recovery of benefit 
erroneously obtained. 


Mrs. Fairclough: Am TI correct in 
assuming that no claimant will be penalized 
in respect of what is an honest error? In 
other words, as I read this new section, if 
a claimant had received benefits errone- 
ously, through no fault of his own, without 
misrepresentation, he would not be penal- 
ized, nor would he be forced to repay those 
benefits? 


Mr. Gregg: No. 
Mrs, Fairclough: Is that correct? 


Mr. Gregg: That is correct. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 11 to 13 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 14—Rates of supplementary 
benefit. 


Mrs. Fairclough: It would appear from 
the tables in this section that the increase 
in benefits has not been extended to the 
supp'ementary benefits. If that is so, would 
the Minister explain the basis upon which 
that action, or lack of it, is founded? 


Mr. Gregg: ...The rates of supple- 
mentary benefit have not been increased 
but remain the same. Thé reason for this 
is that contributions to provide for supple- 
mentary benefits are in the main paid by 
persons entitled to regular benefits, and it 
was felt that any surptus of these contri- 
butions should go to the benefit of the 
many rather than to increase the benefits 
of the few. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 15 to 19 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 20—Coming into force. 


The Chairman: Order. In the course of 
the discussion on Clause 1 the Hon. 


Member for Hamilton West moved that 
the following section be added to the bill:— 

That Section 4 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act be amended: 

(a) by substituting the word “four” for 
the word “three” in the third line thereof 
and 

(b) by deleting all the words after the 
word “council” in the fourth line thereof 
and substituting the following: “one of whom 
shall be a chief commissioner and one of 
whom shall be a woman.” 


The section if amended would read:— 


This Act shall be administered by a com- 
mission to be called “The Unemployment 
Insurance Commission,” which shall consist 
of four commissioners, who shall be appointed 
by the governor in council, one of whom 
shall be a chief commissioner and one of 
whom shall be a woman. 


A point of order has been raised by the 
Minister of Labour, that the amendment 
would not be in order because it would give 
the Government a direct order to expend 
some additional money. It would increase 
the financial responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. I have looked at the Act and find 
that the addition of one member would 
make an additional expenditure of $9,000 a 
year since that is the present salary of 
each of the commissioners who are now 
appointed. 

. . ..| am sorry but I must declare the 
motion out of order. 

Section agreed to. 

Title agreed to. 

Bill reported. 


Mr. Gregg moved the third reading of 
the bill. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the third 
time and passed. 


Department of Labour Estimates 


June 12 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): . . .Hon. members will notice that 


the estimates for 1952-53 total just under 
$67,900,000. This compares with the total 
for last year, including supplementary 
votes, of almost $65 million. The total 
for this year represents an increase of just 
under $3 million. This increase is more 
than accounted for by increases in salary 
rates which were announced last December 
and the normal increase in the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the unemployment 
insurance fund. For instance, the salary 
increases were $1,516,700. The increased 
contribution to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund, which of course is based upon 
the increased number of people being 
insured under that fund, was $1,800,000, or 
a total increase in the two items of 
$2,316,700. 
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In the past fiscal year the number of 
people employed by the Department of 
Labour rose from 674 to 676 and the 
number employed by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: fell from 7,051 to 
6,885. This is an over-all reduction ‘in 
staff during a period when the work load 
on nearly all branches continued to expand 
in response to public demand and in 
response to developments which can hardly 
be considered as normal. In the past year 
we have had to consider methods of 
improving both the quality and the 
quantity of our labour force to enable it 
to meet the production demands of both 
the present needs and the needs of an 
uncertain future. On the other hand it has 
been necessary during the past winter to 
deal with a fairly sizeable measure of 
seasonal unemployment. 

I should like to mention a few of the 
activities which have been particularly 
occupying the attention of the Department 
during this past year. Last year’s expanded 
immigration program gave increased work 
to this Department which co-operates 
closely with the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration in the movement to 
Canada of groups of immigrants required 
to meet specific labour needs in the 
economy. During the past year the 
number of people brought to Canada in 
these organized group movements num- 
bered 18,887, more than double the total 
of the previous fiscal year. 

During the year the federal-provincial 
farm labour program continued to operate. 
Under agreements concluded with each 
province except Newfoundland, the work 
of recruiting, transporting and _ placing 
workers in agriculture and related indus- 
tries went forward, with expenses shared 
between the federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments. This present year promises to be 
a very active one for our people working 
on the farm labour program. 

The vocational training branch of the 
department administers the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. Under 
that Act, in accordance with agreements 
concluded with the provinces, the federal 
Government grants financial assistance to 
various types of approved training schools 
and programs. Last year over 230,000 
persons were enrolled in the schools and 
programs to which the federal grants 
applied; and it is the hope of the Govern- 
ment that this figure will be higher during 
the current fiscal year. 

I do not think I can emphasize too 
strongly my belief that the future welfare 
and expansion of the Canadian economy is 
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dependent in large measure upon the avail- 
ability of more skilled workmen. If we 
are to maintain our recent rate of indus- 
trial development and if we are to be ready 
for whatever emergency may develop in the 
future, then we must do what we can to 
increase the number of training programs 
and apprentices in all parts of the country, 
particularly in the manufacturing industries. 

With this thought in mind, a national 
conference on apprenticeship got together 
in Ottawa recently. Provincial and federal 
officials assembled with representatives of 
labour and management to consider the 
obstacles in the way of increasing appren- 
ticeship, and to recommend methods of 
removing them. Those recommendations 
are now being considered by everybody 
concerned, and it is hoped that they will 
encourage and lead to uniform standards 
for apprenticeship in all provinces and a 
steady increase in the number of appren- 
tices in training. 

I should like to ee to the 
committee the increased amount set out in 
the main estimates for training; and I 
might say that I shall be asking for a 
further amount in the supplementary esti- 
mates. These days we are seeking skilled 
personnel outside of Canada, and we are 
spending some money bringing these skilled 
personnel to Canada. With that pro- 
cedure I am heartily in accord. I think 
that under the careful control which is 
being exercised now it should go forward; 
but at the same time I think we should 
give to our own home born an oppor- 
tunity, early in life, to learn skills and 
become part of our industrial life. Further- 
more, for many of our people who are 
physically disabled we have undertaken 
active steps to fit them so they can work. 
For them and for fit workers, lack of skill 
is' a handicap which we hope to help 
overcome. 

Our industrial relations branch is one 
about which the committee and the public 
do not hear a great deal. But if our 
industrial relations branch does not get into 
the public news or into the headlines, I feel 
that is no reason why it should be thought 
that it is not doing its duty. It has three 
functions. One is to minimize the inci- 
dence and the effects of industrial disputes 
within the industries under federal juris- 
diction. Another is to stimulate interest 
in the importance of increasing produc- 
tivity by promoting the formation of 
labour-management production committees 
in industrial plants throughout the country. 
I should like tonight to pay tribute to the 
staff of my department charged with this 
work of conciliation and of improving 
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industrial relations. They have an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. More and more the 
stress is placed upon helping to create a 
climate in which industrial peace may 
flourish rather than waiting for the dispute 
to break out into strifé and then hoping 
to make some spectacular conciliation. The 
defence program and the means: of achiey- 
ing maximum production placed a very 
heavy burden upon this branch. In addition, 
of course, the sharp increase in the number 
of government contracts awarded as a 
result of the defence program has meant 
a heavy increase in the work of admin- 
istering the fair wages policy which is part 
of the work of this branch, the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act of 1935 and other 
orders related thereto. 

Hon. members will recall the national 
conference on rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped which was held in the city of 
Toronto in February, 1952. From that 
conference came a request for federal assist- 
ance to help co-ordinate the activities of 
the various agencies which provide reha- 
bilitaton services. During the past year, in 
order to get this work on co-ordination 
under way, my colleagues the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs and myself have worked 
very closely together. A National Advisory 
Committee was appointed and held its first 
meeting here just a few weeks ago. This 
new undertaking is a worthy one, and I 
sincerely hope it will provide new oppor- 
tunities for work and useful living to 
disabled Canadians who have no rights 
under either veterans’ benefits or the work- 
men’s compensation benefits within the 
provinces. 

Just recently, within the last two weeks, 
the committee of the Government that I 
have spoken of, the Ministers of National 
Health and Welfare, of Veterans Affairs 
and of Labour, acting on behalf of the 
Government, have been fortunate in being 
able to procure the services of Mr. Jan 
Campbell as co-ordinator for this work, 
carrying out the co-ordination of voluntary 
agencies, supporting their effort, which I 
think is a very important phase of the 
work, along with the provincial govern- 
ments municipal governments where appli- 
cable and the federal departments that I 
have mentioned; and I am sure all hon. 
members, many of whom have spoken 
about this matter in relation to measures 
that were going through the House, will 
wish this effort the greatest possible 
success. Mr. Campbell, I might interject, 
had very effective experience 
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organization and development of the 
rehabilitation work under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario. 

The publication of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
the provision of information for the public 
on such subjects as seasonal unemployment 
and the employment problems of older 
workers, the valuable research work done 
by the legislation branch and the economics 
and research branch, the administration of 
the sanuities act and the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, the interna- 
tional work of the ILO, the excellent con- 
tributions made by advisory bodies includ- 
ing the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, are all matters which I shall be 
glad to go fully into when the items are 
up in my estimates. 

I shall turn for a moment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Since we 
have a bill before the House on which that 
will be discussed I shall try not to overlap 
tonight in my comment on it. The three- 
man commission which is responsible for 
administration of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is representative of employer and 
employee organizations, with a chief com- 


missioner acting as chairman. The two 
operating branches of the commission’s 
country-wide organization deal with 


employment and insurance respectively and 
in that order of importance. I do not 
think we should look upon the insurance 
feature as having a high priority. Only 
after all efforts toward employment have 
failed does insurance come into the picture. 

At the close of the last fiscal year the 
Commission was operating 262 offices in 
Canada. These were located at key points 
in every province with a view to giving 
efficient service to the public. Five 
regional offices are located at Moncton, 
taking care of the four Atlantic provinces; 
Montreal, taking care of the entire prov- 
ince of Quebec; Toronto, taking care of 
the province of Ontario, less the western 
end of that province, the twin cities; the 
prairie region, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg in charge of the prairies and running 
up to the north pole through the North- 
west Territories and including a little slice 
of British Columbia in the northeast corner 
east of the Rockies, and at Vancouver in 
charge of all of the remaining part of 
British Columbia and the Yukon. 

First, the employment field during the 
last fiscal year: in that period local 
employment offices received some 24 
million applications from persons seeking 
employment, while employers registered 14 
_ million vacancies. It is of course unneces- 
sary to state that some of these 21 
applicants for jobs may have been the 
same person repeating in some instances. 
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Hon. members will appreciate that suitable 
work is not always available for unem- 
ployed persons, nor are suitable workers 
always available for jobs which employers 
have to offer in that particular place. 
Nevertheless the national employment 
service was successful in effecting 926,000 
placements, which represented some 75 per 
cent of the total jobs registered. Applica- 
tions for employment were up 10-4 per 
cent from the previous year; vacancies 
registered by employers were up 5-7 per 
cent, while placements were up 9:3 per 
cent. 

I think it would be of interest to mention 
that included in the total placement figures 
of the employment service were some 
106,400 placements of veterans; also that 
37,000 placements were effected by trans- 
ferring workers from one part of the 
country to the other for certain types of 
seasonal work. 

The fiscal year opened with some appre- 
hension as to the labour supply required to 
meet the defence program. The civilian 
economy was operating at a very high 
level. Demands for the defence program 
turned out to be less than had been antici- 
pated, and except for certain highly skilled 
occupations no real shortages developed 
even during the heavy employment summer 
months. With the usual seasonal slacken- 
ing of employment toward the winter, 
together with a heavy flow of immigration 
during the late months of 1951, a situation 
developed where there were considerably 
more workers available than there were 
jobs. A peak of unemployment was 
reached last year on April 3. It may be 
interesting to compare this year with the 
last two years. The peak in 1950 was on 
April 6 at 434,323. The low that year was 
September 28, at 133,074. The peak in 
1951 was February 8 with 303,666, which 
was relatively low for a high point of 
seasonal unemployment. The low of 1951 
came on August 30 with 127,136. This 
year the peak came on April 3, as I said 
a. moment ago, with 385,008, and the 
medium on May 22, which is the last 
figure I have, and which might be called 
something of a medium period, when it 
stood at 242,508. 

These figures will give the House some 
idea of the extent of the Commission’s 
operations in the employment field. In 
addition to what is generally regarded as 
the function of an employment service— 
that is, finding workers for employers and 
jobs for workers—the National Employ- 
ment Service by the clearance system now 
in effect can enable an employer in one 
part of Canada quite often to obtain the 
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services of rare types of workers from 
some distant parts of the country, and 
with some time lag it has been possible to 
fill individual needs through immigration 
resources. Without going into detail on 
the matter as to how it is worked out, 
I can tell the committee that the system 
has, in my opinion, produced quite good 
results. 

The Commission has special facilities for 
counselling and placing handicapped persons 
who might otherwise be unable to obtain 
employment. It will be noted that under 
the work of the Department of Labour 
proper, which I mentioned a moment ago, 
I indicated that part of this task in connec- 
tion with handicapped persons must be 
carried out in the field of training. Very 
intimately related to that is the task of 
placement which, of course, with us comes 
under the National Employment Service. 
But I can tell the committee that those 
efforts are very closely co-ordinated, not 
only in Ottawa but in the regional offices. 

During the calendar year 1951 the figures 
disclose that 14,344 jobs were found for 
physically handicapped persons in Canada 
by local offices of the Commission. This 
represents an increase of more than 3,300 
placements over the 1950 figures. This 
branch also furnishes special facilities for 
counselling and placing young people who 
never worked before, as well as_ older 
workers who find it difficult to get jobs. 
Co-operation is being given the other 
interested departments in connection with 
the new national committee which has been 
established -for the purpose of assisting in 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


A division of the employment branch of 
the Commission devotes itself particularly 
to dealing with problems connected with 
women’s employment. More than 265,000 
women were placed in employment by the 
Commission during the last fiscal year. 
This in an increase of 7-5 per cent over 
placements made in the previous year. The 
placement of women immigrants to Canada 
has constituted one of the responsibilities 
of this portion of the commission’s work. 
Nearly 3,000 women entered Canada during 
the fiscal year as domestic workers. 

The employment services, together with 
the Department of Labour, co-operate in 
the closest possible harmony with the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
in the reception of immigrants at the air- 
ports, and their placement. . . 

The cost of administering the unemploy- 
ment insurance program is not charged 
against the unemployment insurance fund. 
It is paid out of the general revenues of 
Canada. Administration costs for the fiscal 
year ended March 31 last _ totalled 
$23,519,567 as compared with $21,904,809 in 
the previous fiscal year. The increase is 
due almost entirely to increased salaries 
and wages of the staff. At the close of 
the last fiscal year the total regular staff 
of the Commission stood at 6,885 in com- 
parison with 7,051 at March 31, 1951. In 
addition there were 1,262 casual employees 
on strength. These were assisting in meet- 
ing the very heavy claims load remaining 
toward the end of the usual winter peak 
period. They were also working in con- 
nection with the annual renewal of 
unemployment insurance books. 


U. S. Manpower Policy Body Opposed to Draft of Labour 


“Unequivocal” opposition to the drafting 
of labour to meet mobilization needs was 
expressed by an advisory committee in the 
United States when it issued a statement 
outlining a voluntary manpower program. 

The committee was the National Labour- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee, 
consisting of 24 members representing 
labour organizations and agricultural and 
industrial management, which was set up a 
year ago within the Office of Defence 
Mobilization to make recommendations 
on how the country can best meet its 
manpower problems during the present 
emergency. 
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Issuing what it termed a “set of prin- 
ciples,” the committee recommended that :— 

The minimum number of workers be 
hired for the job to be done; 

Workers be hired on a basis of qualifica- 
tions for the job to be done and “without 
regard to non-performance factors such as 
age, sex, race, colour or creed”; 

Training programs be promoted in plants 
to improve skills and supervision abilities; 

Local recruitment programs be developed 
to the fullest before the outside labour 
market areas are entered; 

The facilities of trade schools be used 
to broaden the base for manpower recruit- 
ment. 


First National Conference 


Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry 


Delegates discuss methods of increasing number of skilled workers for 
Canada’s developing industry, recommend the establishment of national 
committee on apprenticeship and federal grants for teacher training 


How to increase the number of skilled 
workers for Canada’s developing industry 
through an expanded program of appren- 
ticeship was the major topic under discus- 
sion at the National Conference on 
Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry 
held at Ottawa, May 19, 20 and 21. The 
conference, first of its kind ever held in 
Canada, reviewed the programs for appren- 
ticeship training at present being carried 
out in industry and in the provinces, and 
made recommendations for their expansion. 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
the conference was attended by provincial 
deputy ministers of labour, and directors of 
apprenticeship, officials of the provincial 
departments of education responsible for 
apprenticeship classes, representatives of 
provincial apprenticeship boards and com- 
mittees, delegates from the major labour 
and employer organizations and training 
supervisors in manufacturing plants. In 
addition, officials of interested federal 
government departments attended sessions. 


The conference was convened as a result 
of recommendations made by the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower and the 
National Advisory Council on Federal- 
Provincial Vocational Training. The Voca- 
tional Training Council had emphasized at 
its semi-annual meeting in Ottawa in 
January, 1952,1 the need to expand 
apprenticeship training and to increase the 
number of apprentices by means of a 
national conference. 


(In announcing the National Conference, 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, stated that the meeting was 
designed to remove hindrances in the way 
of improving Canada’s position in the 
matter of skilled labour reserves. Mr. 
Gregg added that the developments now 
taking place indicated that the demand for 
highly skilled workers would certainly not 
decrease and might increase remarkably in 
the next few years.) 


1See Lasour GazerTe, March, 1952, pp. 270- 
277, for a complete review of the 17th 
Semi-Annual Conference of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council. 


The conference delegates were welcomed 
by George J. Mcllraith, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
Defence Production, who was unable to 
attend. Mr. Mellraith lauded the officials 
who were responsible for convening the 
conference. Referring to Canada’s indus- 
trial expansion, he stated that many were 
not aware of how much the country has 
developed. He pointed out that in the 
first seven months of its existence, the 
Department of Defence Production had 
placed orders totalling 1-1 billion dollars. 
Mr. Mellraith noted that this would have 
been impossible 15 years ago. 


“Skilled Workers Essential” 


In order to maintain our industrial 
growth, Mr. Mcllraith stated, a supply of 
skilled workers was essential and the best 
way of maintaining this supply is by 
training our own young men for the skilled 
jobs in the country. Apprenticeship was 
the best way of obtaining such tradesmen, 
he said. 

The conference chairman, Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, told the delegates that, 
although the shortages and bottlenecks in 
the labour supply a year ago had 
disappeared somewhat, they could be 
expected to return as industrial expansion 
continues. Referring to this expansion, 
Dr. MacNamara remarked that, because 
such expansion would probably continue 
was one of the main reasons for convening 
a National Conference on Apprenticeship. 

Dr. MacNamara pointed out that the 
availability of skilled workers in sufficient 
numbers depends upon the adequacy of the 
country’s training programs. The Deputy 
Minister hoped that the conference would 
review the apprenticeship plans and 
programs at present in operation. He 
noted that adequate training plans are in 
effect in the railways and in certain manu- 
facturing plants. 

Canada is not alone in experiencing a 
shortage of trained workers, Dr. MacNamara 
pointed out, referring to the situation in 
the United Kingdom and in the United 
States. He noted that the Ministry of 
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Labour in the United Kingdom is presently 


encouraging industries to expand their 
training programs and thereby increase the 
number of apprentices. With respect to the 
United States, the Deputy Minister pointed 
out that under the terms of the Fitzgerald 
Act, the United States Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship had been established recently. 
Through field men working in the various 
states, the state Governments were being 
encouraged to expand and develop their 
apprenticeship programs. 


Conference Objectives 

Commenting upon the purpose of the 
National Conference, Dr. MacNamara 
stated that it envisaged these objectives: 
(1) available evidence regarding the 
alleged shortage of trainees in the skilled 
trades should be examined; (2) existing 
plans and programs should be studied and 
reviewed; and (3) suggestions and recom- 
mendations designed to increase the number 
of apprentices and trainees in all parts of 
Canada and to increase co-operation 
between all the agencies engaged in this 
work should be put forward and examined. 

Dr. MacNamara considered that the best 
way to meet the need for skilled workers 
is to train our own men. He stated that 
he was not overlooking immigration as a 
source of trained workers but pointed out 
that many such workers were not avail- 
able because of similar shortages in their 
own countries. 
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Need for Training in Canada 


G. V. MHaythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, presented a paper 
to the conference on “The Need for 
Training Skilled Workers in Canada”. Mr. 
Haythorne remarked that our present high 
standard of living, though partly the result 
of natural resources, machinery and capital 
investment in industry, is in a large part 
the result of the technical skills and knowl- 
edge possessed by our labour force. 

Referring to the large-scale expansion 
Canadian industry has undergone during 
the war and post-war years, he pointed out 
that in 1939 the total number of workers 
engaged in all types of manufacturing was 
620,000. Today there were 1,280,000. Also, 
as our industrial output expands, new types 
of skills are required. 

A recent survey by the Department of 
Labour of existing training programs carried 
on in Canadian industries revealed that 
only a “microscopic percentage of the 
industry’s total number of production 
workers are being trained by industry for 
skilled jobs,” he stated. 


Plant Training 


He noted that of a total of 709 plants 
surveyed, only 88 had organized training 
programs. Of these, the iron and steel 
group had training plans in 57 plants out 
of 473 surveyed; the electrical apparatus 
industry, nine plants out of 107; and the 
transportation products industry, 22 plants 
out of 129. 

He informed the conference that because 
of time limitations, the survey was con- 
fined to iron and steel products, trans- 
portation equipment and electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies. The survey was further 
limited to the areas within these industries 
considered to be important for defence 
production. 

Referring to the three industries covered 
in the survey, he pointed out that only a 
little more than one per cent of all 
production workers in the iron and steel 
industry are receiving organized trade 
training, about six-tenths of one per cent in 
the transportation industry, and one and’ 
one-half per cent in the electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies industry. 


Ratio of Apprentices 


In studying the ratios of apprentices to 
skilled workers in these industries, marked 
variations were noted. In the iron and 
steel industry, the average ratio was one 
apprentice to every 11 workers, in trans- 
portation products, the same, and in 
electrical apparatus and supplies, one to 
seven. Within these industries, ratios 


varied widely from plant to plant. These 
figures, he explained, applied only to plants 
undertaking training and the proportion of 
apprentices would be a great deal lower if 
the number of apprentices to the total 
number of tradesmen in the industries as 
a whole were taken. 

A need for greater standardization in 
in-plant training of apprentices was 
revealed by the variation in the length of 
training periods. Thus, in the iron and 
steel industry, the most common training 
period was 48 months, but the length of 
the training period for the same occupa- 
tion in this industry ranged from a 
minimum of 36 to a maximum of 60 months. 


Wage Pattern 

Mr. Haythorne considered that some 
“oreater uniformity in wage patterns might 
help to improve recruitment into appren- 
ticeship training’. He pointed out that 
the variation in the starting rate in the 
iron and steel industry was from 40 cents 
to $1.42 an hour; in the final rate, from 
85 cents to $2.02 an hour. In transporta- 
tion products the starting rate variation 
was from 46 cents to $1.08 an hour while 
the final wage varied from $1.16 to $1.66. 

As to expansion of training in these 
industries in the future, he noted that 11 
per cent of the plants surveyed in the 
iron and‘steel group indicated that they 
were intending to undertake expansion of 
their apprenticeship training programs. The 
percentage in the electrical apparatus and 
supplies industry was 11 per cent; in the 
transportation equipment industry, 28 per 
cent. 

The overall situation indicated “that there 
is insufficient training for skilled workers 
going on within these important and 
typical segments of Canadian industry”. 


Immigration Factor 


Referring to the assistance many plants 
have received in the way of skilled workers 
from immigration, Mr. Haythorne stated 
that “it would seem unwise for us to rely 
heavily on immigration as a means of 
meeting skilled labour shortages,” adding 
that “the supply can be cut off at any 
time and is most likely to be cut off in 
a period of emergency when such workers 
are most in demand”. 

In conclusion he warned: “During the 
early years of the last war, production was 
seriously hampered by lack of skilled 
workers and extensive training programs 
were required before we were able to 
reach peak armament production. In 
today’s world we may not have two to 
three years to meet the skill requirements 
of an all-out war.” 


Situation in Construction Industry 


Speaking on behalf of the Canadian 
Construction Association, J. M. Pigott of 
Hamilton pointed out how Canada has 
expanded during the past few years and 
how this expansion has accentuated the 
lack of trained and skilled workers in the 
country. 

With the end of large-scale immigration 
in 1921, the need for skilled trained men 
in Canada became evident, noted «Mr. 
Pigott. In order to remedy this situation 
in the construction industry, apprenticeship 
classes were begun in Toronto in 1925, 
financed by contractors, labour unions and 
certain manufacturers, stated Mr. Pigott. 
As a result of this program, the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act of 1928 was enacted. 

Mr. Pigott noted that the apprenticeship 
system in Quebec does not involve an 
agreement nor the indenturing of an 
apprentice. Candidates in the skilled trades 
in the construction industry are allowed to 
pick up their own training and, where 
possible, are given preliminary training in 
a trade centre. Under this plan, Quebec 
has between nine and ten thousand appren- 
tices in training, Mr. Pigott observed. He 
stated that in the rest of Canada there 
are about 2,500 young men at different 
stages in their training in all trades. 

Mr. Pigott asserted that “the number 
of young men learning the construction 
trades is extremely low and really of very 
little importance when compared with the 
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number required to meet the demands of 
the trades”. He added that if the “long 
established ratio” of apprentices to 
mechanics were followed, or could be 
followed, approximately 10,000 apprentices 
would be in training. At present only 
2,200 were registered. 


Effect of Shortages 


Because of shortages of skilled workers, 
work was taking twice as-long to complete 
as it did a few years ago, Mr. Pigott 
noted. He added that “it is proper to say 
that the shortage of mechanics has con- 
tributed greatly to the cost of building, 
both in the length of time it has taken to 
build and in the substitution of new 
materials and processes for field operation”. 

This situation he charged to two factors: 
apathy on the part of employers and the 
attitude of trade unions. He stated that 
many employers, though aware of the 
shortage of skilled workers, are not too 
confident of their own construction pro- 
grams and the very nature of their work 
prevents them from giving the matter the 
attention that it deserves. 

As for the attitude of trade unions, Mr. 
Pigott remarked that, despite the efforts 
of the international officers of the unions, 
the locals are in fear of creating too many 
tradesmen who would be laid off during a 
depressed period. 

Mr. Pigott stated that as long as appren- 
ticeship ratios, which are traditional in the 
building trades, are applied in the narrow 
sense, only a fraction of the apprentices 
needed will be trained. He added that 
when unions are accused of being short- 
sighted, they answered that if employers 
did their just part and took on the 
number of apprentices that they are not 
only entitled to but should take on, 
there would be no shortage. “This argu- 
ment is very hard to refute,’ said Mr. 
Pigott, “because unfortunately it is true.” 


Ontario Program 


In order to increase the number of 
apprentices in the building trades, a 
program has been developed under the 
auspices of the Minister of Labour of 
Ontario in collaboration with the inter- 
national officers of the unions concerned 
and the contractors, Mr. Pigott related. 
It was agreed to create a pool of appren- 
tices who would be indentured to an 
institute established for this purpose and 
who would be placed under field super- 
vision wherever mechanics were working. 
In connection with this plan, Mr. Pigott 
stated that “already local unions are active 
to repudiate any such plan and have indi- 
cated their intention to resist it.” 
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Mr. Pigott considered that there should 
be at least four apprentices for every one 
that is being trained today. 

“Many employers and trade union leaders 
have given generously of their time and 
have given much thought, and what has 
been done can be attributed largely to 
their efforts, but they know only too well 
the rather discouraging results. 


“Tf out of this conference some plan 
could be devised that could, in bulk 
figures, relate training of young men to 
industry; if some magic means to compel 
employers to accept their resposibility 
could be devised; and if the advice of 
the senior officers of the trade unions 
could be followed, great things could be 
accomplished.” 


View of Labour 


Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
commented upon changes in apprenticeship 
conditions during the past years. He 
referred to the shipbuilding industry of 40 
years ago and pointed out that apprentices 
were laid off whenever a particular con- 
tract was completed and that the industry 
was often subject to the fluctuations of 
the business cycle. 


Labour was concerned for apprentices 
who were adversely affected, stated Mr. 
Bengough, and the unemployment experi- 
enced in the past has deterred young men 
from becoming apprentices today. He 
noted that during the 1930’s Canada lost 
immigrants, apprentices and others to the 
United States and stated that this was a 
total loss to the country. Mr. Bengough 
cited the construction industry as an 
example of this situation. 


The TLC President stated that we are 
faced with the problem of keeping our 
skilled workers in Canada after we have 
trained them. He remarked that if we had 
higher ratios of apprentices to skilled 
workers, more apprentices would be out of 
work when plants were forced to shut 
down. This was the reason, said Mr. 
Bengough, why we have the present ratios 
in effect. He added that if apprentices 
were paid more money, they might be 
persuaded to remain in Canada. 


Apprentice Training by CGE 


The experience of an industrial plant in 
conducting a training scheme for more than 
50 years was related to the conference by 
L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentice 
Training at the Peterborough Works of 
the Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited. Mr. Sparrow referred to several 


apprentices who had risen to high executive 
positions with the company and with other 
industrial plants. 

He explained that apprenticeship train- 
ing is offered in several basic trades such 
as machinist, toolmaker, draftsman, pattern- 
maker, moulder, brass finisher and armature 
winder. At present, more than 160 appren- 
tices at the Peterborough works are learning 
15 different trades or occupations. 

Apprenticeship training in the plant is 
directed and co-ordinated by an appren- 
ticeship committee of seven members and 
a full-time Supervisor of © Apprentice 
Training, who is committee chairman. 
Under the training program, the company 
makes a careful selection of candidates, 
maintains a close collaboration with the 
educational sources of recruitment and 
with the local vocational school where the 
related technical training is given, plans the 
courses to meet modern industrial trends as 
well as the requirements of the organiza- 
tion, and makes provision for apprentices to 
obtain additional training to fit them for 
supervisory positions, related Mr. Sparrow. 


Mr. Sparrow said that shop trade 
apprentices were usually recruited from 
those 17 to 21 years of age who have 
successfully completed Grade XI. They are 
required to serve a probationary period of 
from three to six months, he added. 


Mr. Sparrow described several of the 
courses to the delegates and noted that 
most of the programs were for four 
calendar years with regular pay increases 
being granted at the beginning of each 
apprentice year. As an incentive to 
apprentices, the company provides an 
efficiency bonus whereby candidates who 
obtain a percentage of 70 or over for the 
year, in both shop and class work, may 
qualify for an extra increase in pay the 
following year. 


During the apprenticeship programs, 
progress reports are sent to the parents 
or guardians of the trainees four times a 
year, giving them a record of the shop 
training and. school classroom work that 
has been completed. Successful graduates 
are presented with a certificate noting the 
length and character of their apprentice- 
ship. This certificate, said Mr. Sparrow, 
is highly regarded in other industries in 
Canada and the United States. 

In order to provide the necessary extra 
training needed for supervisory positions, 
the company offers opportunities for 
graduate apprentices to follow a one-year 
course in business administration. This 
includes training in the following depart- 
ments: Orders and Stores, Planning, Wage 
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Rate, Methods, Production, Cost Account- 
ing, Payroll and Personnel Administration. 

“Tt has been our experience,” concluded 
Mr. Sparrow, “that fixed ratios of appren- 
tices to journeymen cannot apply in 
industries such as our own when a large 
number of apprentice graduates leave their 
trades and are promoted to more respon- 
sible positions. 

“We believe that Canadian industry has 
a definite obligation to offer training facili- 
ties and teaching personnel to young men 
who are ambitious and desirous of learning 
the trade.” 


Apprenticeship Regulations— 
Past and Present 


C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, Department of Labour, traced the 
development of apprenticeship in its 
various stages. Mr. Ford indicated the 
historical periods through which apprentice- 
ship has passed from the 12th century down 
to the present period, which he termed 
the “Co-operative Control” stage. 

Referring to the need for standardization 
of apprenticeship regulations throughout 
Canada, Mr. Ford stated that “the Pro- 
vincial Directors of Apprenticeship have 
been working towards this objective and 
it does seem reasonable that the qualifica- 
tions of a journeyman motor mechanic 
should be the same whether the man is 
trained in Alberta, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia or Prince Edward Island.” 


Comparison of Provincial Standards 


Mr. Ford pointed out some of the differ- 
ences that exist between the apprenticeship 
regulations of the various provinces. In 
the bricklaying trade, four provinces require 
a four-year term while two _ provinces 
require a three-year term. As for prelim- 
inary education requirements for entry to 
apprenticeship, Mr. Ford stated that three 
provinces do not specify any particular 
level, one province requires Grade IX, and 
three, Grade VIII. In practically all trades 
a three-month probationary period is the 
standard requirement. 

With respect to wage increases, Mr. Ford 
remarked that in three provinces these are 
provided for every six months; in four 
other provinces, at the end of each 12- 
month period. Starting rates for appren-— 
tices vary from 80 to 50 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate and, during the final 
term of apprenticeship, vary from 60 to 90 
per cent of that rate, reported Mr. Ford. 

The greatest variation in provincial 
standards appeared with respect to class 
instruction. Part-time instruction for 144 
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hours a year, or 576 hours over a four- 
year period, is given in three provinces. 
Full-time instruction for 24 weeks, or 840 
hours, is required in two provinces while 
yet another province requires full-time 
training for the last two years of an 
apprenticeship course, he remarked. Mr. 
Ford added that some provinces gave 
related instruction in mathematics, science 
and trade theory only, while others gave 
both related and practical training when 
apprentices are in classes. 

In all provinces, with the exception of 
British Columbia, where 15 years ‘is the 
minimum age, the minimum age is set at 
16 years. With respect to trade tests, five 
provinces report that they are used while 
two require no examinations. 


Provincial Acts 

Turning to a discussion of apprenticeship 
acts, Mr. Ford stated that there has been 
a “remarkable uniformity” in this field and 
noted that several provinces copied freely 
from the Ontario Apprenticeship Act of 
1928. Under apprenticeship legislation, all 
the provinces have appointed apprentice- 
ship boards or committees composed of 
from five to seven members. In addition, 
the provinces have authorized the estab- 
lishment of local trade advisory committees 
and in most cases have given authority to 
these committees to make regulations for 
their respective trades. 

Mr. Ford concluded his survey by listing 
the designated apprenticeship trades in 
each province and, also the trades in which 
class training is given. The following are 
the numbers of designated trades in each 
province, with the number of trades in 
which class training is given being listed 
in parentheses: British Columbia, 22 (22); 
Alberta, 18 (12); Saskatchewan, 13 (13); 
Manitoba, 17 (16); Ontario, 13 (27); New 
Brunswick, 81 (20); and Nova Scotia, 
9 (15). 


Apprenticeship Questionnaire 

A. W. Crawford, Acting Director of the 
Department of Labour Training Branch, 
explained the apprenticeship questionnaire 
which had been prepared and sent out to 
the provinces prior to the conference. The 
questionnaire, which comprised 48 ques- 
tions, was designed to obtain as much 
information as possible from the provinces 
on the need for apprentices and _ skilled 
workers, the definitions and designations 
used with respect to the trades in the 
provinces, training programs, regulations 
and restrictions, standards and organiza- 
tion and co-ordination of apprenticeship 
programs. The provinces had distributed 
the questionnaire to interested companies, 
labour groups and trade committees. 
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Replies had been received from all 
provinces except British Columbia and 
Quebec. The information submitted had 
been compiled in a summary for the use 
of the delegates. 


Areas of Agreement 

The replies received indicated substantial 
agreement throughout the provinces on 
such matters as the registration of appren- 
tices, minimum period of apprenticeship, 
reasons for the shortage of apprentices, 
methods for improving the apprenticeship 
situation, the definition of designated trades 
and concerning compulsory apprenticeship. 

Replies to the questionnaire further 
revealed that a majority considered that 
a definition of apprenticeship, the length 
of training periods, the skills and knowl- 
edge required for trades and the certifica- 
tion of journeymen could be standardized. 
School training for trainees was also felt 
to be desirable by a majority of those 
submitting returns. 

Opinion was divided as to whether 
apprentices should be paid wages or supple- 
mentary allowances while attending full- 
time basic classes, part-time classes and 
full-time slack periods. A similar diver- 
gence was indicated concerning who should 
be primarily responsible for apprenticeship. 
Among the various groups suggested were 
trade unions, the federal Government, 
provincial departments of labour, provin- 
cial departments of education, individual 
employers and industry as a whole. 


Conference Recommendations 

For working purposes, the conference 
operated in six committees, each dealing 
with a special phase of apprenticeship as 
follows: 

Committee No. 1—Nature and Scope of 
Apprenticeship. Chairman, A. E. Hemming, 
Executive Secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


Committee No. 2—Nature and Scope of 
Training Programs. Chairman, A. Ville- 
neuve of the National Association of 
Machinists. 

Committee No. 8-—Regulations and 
Standards of Apprentices. Chairman, L. J. 
Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprenticeship 
Training at the Peterborough Works, Cana- 
dian General Electric Company Limited. 

Committee No. 4—Organization and Co- 
ordination of Apprenticeship. Chairman, 
N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, New Brunswick. 


Committee No. 6—Promotion and Fi- 
nancing of Apprenticeship. Chairman J. M. 
Pigott, representing the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 


Committee No. 6 (This committee, under 
Dr. Fred McNally, of Alberta, co-ordinated 
the reports and activities of the other five 
groups.) 

In plenary session, the conference adopted 
the following definition of apprenticeship :— 

“Apprenticeship is an organized procedure 
of on-the-job and school instruction and 
training extending over at least 4,000 hours, 
designed to impart the skills, experience 
and related knowledge of a designated 
skilled trade to learners who are at least 
16 years of age and who are under agree- 
ment with an employer or responsible body 
representing the trade.” 

The major recommendations of the 
committees, as amended and approved by 
the Conference were:— 

That apprentices be 16 years of age or 
older. (In discussion it was pointed out 
that British Columbia accepts apprentices 
at 15 years. The majority opinion was 
that boys under 16 years of age are often 
not sufficiently advanced in mathematics 
to progress in certain trades.) 

That the Training Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour undertake occupa- 
tional and trade analyses of 20 or more 
trades over the next 12 months and, in 
the preparation of such studies, make full 
use of joint or separate committees of 
employers and employees and of existing 
Canadian material which is appropriate and 
available. 

That applications to have trades desig- 
nated as apprenticeable be endorsed jointly 
by both employers and employees or their 
organizations, and that opportunities for 
designation should not be restricted to any 
particular field. Also, that all apprentices 
in designated trades should be under 
supervision during training and that such 
training should include required related 
knowledge. 

That, although indenture between 
employers and employees is the superior 
method of apprenticeship, under certain 
circumstances, by mutual consent or by 
contractual agreement, it be permissible to 
substitute the union, or employer’s organi- 
zation, or the apprenticeship committee as 
the employing agency. 

That provision be made to see that all 
apprentices in designated trades be given 
full opportunity to complete their appren- 
ticeship within the prescribed time; also 
that transferring of apprentices be followed 
in cases where it is necessary to obtain 
adequate instruction and experience. 

That the provinces take the necessary 
action whereby apprentices report for 
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training when notified by the Director of 
Apprenticeship concerned, unless the 
apprenticeship can satisfy “the appropriate 
provincial body” that he has mastered the 
standard skills and knowledge at the level 
at which instruction has been given. 

That, in order to raise the standards of 
vocational instructors, the federal Govern- 
ment grant additional financial assistance to 
the provinces “for the purpose of providing 
teacher training at university level leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Industrial Education, for instructors of 
vocational subjects”. 

That apprenticeship be made compulsory 
within a designated trade and that a 
minimum age be set for trainees; also, that 
no maximum age be set for apprentices 
but that employment of trainees begin at 
an early age. 

That uniform trade tests, work processes 
and related instruction for apprenticeship 
in the various trades be established under 
a co-ordinating board or committee on a 
national scale. 

That there should, be a fixed minimum 
wage rate and that no maximum rate should 
be established; and, “that, in those proy- 
inces where the size of the minimum wage 
rate is of such a nature that it militates 
against the encouragement of apprentice- 
ship in any particular trade or industry, it 
be reviewed by the particular board.” 

That “ ... the provinces, in the estab- 
lisment of an apprenticeship program in 
any trade, try to co-ordinate the regula- 
tions of all the parties concerned—namely, 
employer organizations, organized labour— 
and endeavour to increase the number of 
apprentices being trained to meet the 
national need.” 


That minimum educational standards be 
established in all provinces for apprentice- 
ship in the various trades. (Concerning 
the indenturing of trainees, the committee 
stated that “ ... it is préferable to inden- 
ture an apprentice to one employer, 
although we recognize that under certain 
conditions it is necessary to indenture the 
apprentice to a responsible body.) 


To facilitate increasing the number of 
apprentices and improving methods of 
training, that co-ordination of activities in 
connection with apprenticeship training be 
developed by the establishment of a 
national committee on apprenticeship for 
trades covered by provincial apprenticeship 
legislation representative of employers, 
workers and governments concerned. (It 
was suggested that the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Training, which is 
now representative of employers, workers 
and vocational training authorities, in 
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future include representatives of those in 
Provincial Departments of Labour con- 
nected with the administration of provin- 
cial apprenticeship training.) x 

That a sub-committee of the Council 
should be established to deal with matters 
involving standardization and _ general 
research and advise federal and provincial 
authorities on the question of apprentice- 
ship training. 

That in each apprenticeship plan, there 
should be a Committee, representative of 
employers and workers, with the govern- 
ments concerned being also represented, 
where requested by both parties. 


That there be a provincial apprentice- 
ship board functioning for all trades 
covered by provincial apprenticeship legis- 
lation, a provincial trade advisory com- 
mittee for each trade or group of trades, 
and local trade advisory committees or 
local apprenticeship boards. 


That the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments be urged to continue their support 
of apprenticeship plans in industry with a 
view to expanding and improving this work 
as rapidly as possible; also that the Labour 
Congresses devote time at their annual 
conventions to discussions of the need for 
greater apprenticeship activity. 


That in the designated trades, union 
leaders be urged to advise their local unions 
to co-operate with the designated trades 
employers to increase the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen and “to get away from 
the fear of overcrowding in the trades in 
order that we may produce trained 
mechanics to take care of the growing 
economy of the country”. 


That planning in both federal and 
provincial areas be instituted to bring 
employers into apprenticeship promotion 
schemes in greater numbers and with more 
interest so as to improve the number, 
knowledge and experience of skilled work- 
men by providing more opportunities for 
young men to be trained. 


That a field force be established to 
promote apprenticeship and to encourage 
greater employer participation. That the 
provision of this field force be undertaken 
primarily by employers or their organiza- 
tions, aided under the fulfilment of certain 
conditions by the federal and provincial 
Governments. 


Effect of Immigration 

In its concluding session, the conference 
was addressed by E. V. Gage, a delegate 
representing the Canadian Construction 
Association who referred to the effect of 
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immigration upon apprenticeship and 
pointed out that in Quebec, where trades- 
men in the construction industry are 
required to hold competency cards, the 
immigrant is often at a disadvantage. He 
pointed out that European tradesmen have 
often a lmited knowledge of the trades 
in Canada and he recommended that 
immigrants. be screened concerning trade 
qualifications. 

Mr. Gage further recommended that the 
federal Government, in co-operation with 
the various apprenticeship agencies, provide 
immigrant tradesmen with from three to 
six months refresher training in order that 
they might become acquainted with Cana- 
dian practices. After some discussion, Mr. 
Gage’s motion was adopted by the 
conference. 

G. H. Simmons, Assistant Director of 
Apprenticeship in Ontario, reported to the 
conference on the policy being followed in 
the United States regarding the deferring 
of apprentices from military service until 
they have completed their courses. He 
stated that the trainees were of more value 
to the services upon completion of their 
courses. Mr. Simmons asked that a similar 
policy be considered by the Canadian 
Government in the event of an emergency. 


Dr. MacNamara replied that the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower would take 
his request under consideration. 


The conference heard J. A. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
tell of the training of prisoners in federal 
prisons in various trades. Mr. McLaughlin 
remarked that prisoners did well under 
vocational training programs and pointed 
out that 86 per cent of those taking the 
courses did not return to prison after their 
release. The over-all average of those not 
repeating prison sentences was only’ 40 per 
cent, Mr. McLaughlin noted. 


On behalf of the delegates, W. Elliott 
Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Manitoba, thanked Mr. Gregg, Dr. 
MacNamara, Mr. Crawford, and the other 
officials who had prepared the apprentice- 
He referred to the con- 
ference as the opening of a new era in 
apprenticeship. J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Ontario, seconded 
Mr. Wilson’s remarks and referred to 
apprenticeship as an investment in the 
youth of the country. 


Dr. MacNamara expressed appreciation 
for the remarks that had been made and 
concluded the conference by stating that 
the delegates were the men who could make 
a success of the apprenticeship program. 
“Suecess will be achieved if you all work 
together,” he said. 


err 


Conference Delegates 

The following were 
conference :— 

Representing Manufacturers and Manage- 
ment—J. C. Campbell, Canadian Acme 
Screw & Gear Ltd., Toronto; D. 8. Clark, 
A. V. Roe Ltd., Toronto; J. B. Danforth, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd, Hamilton; 
James Donaldson, Industrial Relations 
Branch, The Steel Co. of Canada; 
Hamilton; C. J. McAlear, Canadian Car 
and Foundry Limited, Montreal; W. H.-C. 
Seeley, Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, Toronto; and J. C. Stavert, Babcock- 
Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd., Galt. 

Representing the Canadian Construction 
Industry—Gordon Burnett, Bedard-Girard 
Ltd., Ottawa; E. V. Gage, A. F. Byers 
Construction Co., Montreal; and Joseph M. 
Pigott, Pigott Construction Co. Lid., 
Hamilton. 

Representing the National Association of 
Master Plumbers & Heating Contractors — 
E. Wingate, Secretary-Manager, Toronto. 

Representing the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada—A. E. Hemming, 
Executive Secretary, Ottawa; Art. D. Ling, 
Printing Trades, Ottawa; and Adrien Ville- 
neuve, National Association of Machinists, 
Montreal. 

Representing the Canadian Congress of 
Labour—N. 8S. Dowd, Executive Secretary, 
Ottawa; E. E. Marion, United Automobile 
Workers, Windsor; and Pat Tirrell, United 
Steel Workers of America, Toronto. 

Representing the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour—Omer Chevalier, 
Building Trades Federation, Quebec; 
Jacques Dion, Building Trades Federation, 
Quebec; and F. Philion, Hull. 

Representing Industrial Plants—Howard 
Ellis, Personnel Manager, Massey Harris 
Co., Ltd. (President, Ontario Industrial 
Education Council), Toronto; and L. J. 
Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprenticeship 
Training, Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Peterborough. 

Representing Windsor Chamber _ of 
Commerce—S. R. Ross, Executive Vice- 
President, Fabristeel Products Inc., Detroit 
and Windsor. 

Representing Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Training—G. Fred McNally, Chair- 
man of the Council, Edmonton. 

British Columbia—E. L. Allen, Director 
of Apprenticeship, Vancouver; J. W. Inglis, 
Apprenticeship Board, Vancouver; and 
H. A. Jones, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Victoria. 

Alberta—W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister 
of Education, Edmonton; E. A. Pugh, 
Chairman, Alberta Apprenticeship Board, 
Edmonton; James White, Director of 


present at the 


Apprenticeship, Edmonton; W. G. Stanton, 
Apprenticeship Board, Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, Calgary; J. H. Ross, Regional 
Director, Department of — Education, 
Calgary; and E. W. Wood, Institute of 
Technology and Art, Calgary. 

Saskatchewan.—J. Stanley Dornon, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Regina; J. R. 
Gordon, Apprenticeship Board, Employees, 
Regina; D. P. Logan, Apprenticeship 
Board, Employers, Regina; and W. A. 
Ross, Regional Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Regina. 

Manitoba—W. Elhott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Winnipeg; James 
Aiken, Director of Apprenticeship, Winni- 
peg; R. A. Stewart, Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board, Winnipeg; and B. F. Addy, 
Principal, Manitoba Technical Institute, 
Winnipeg. 

Ontario —J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Toronto; Fred J. Hawes, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Toronto; G. H. 
Simmons, Assistant Director of Apprentice- 
ship, Toronto; and A. M. Moon, Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education, Toronto. 

Quebec—E. C. Piedalue, representing 
Minister of Labour, Apprenticeship Branch, 
Department of Labour, Montreal; Charles 
E. Therien, Apprenticeship Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Montreal; Leonce Girard, 
Secretary, Boot & Shoe Apprenticeship 
Commission, Montreal; Jules Racine, 
Apprenticeship Commission, Quebec City; 
Florent Hebert, Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion, Sherbrooke; and Armand E. Bourbeau, 
representing Montreal Building Trades. 


New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Fredericton; 
H. J. Taylor, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Fredericton; J. Ruet, Apprenticeship 
Board, Fredericton; J. W. McNutt, 
Director of Vocational Education, Fred- 
ericton; and C. L. Dow, Pringipal, Provin- 
cial Technical Institute, Moncton. 

Nova Scotia—R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Halifax; R. H. MacCuish, 
Director of Industrial Training, Department 
of Labour, Halifax; M. L. Baker, Chair- 
man, Apprenticeship Commission, Halifax; 
B. D. Anthony, Provincial Apprenticeship 
Commission, Halifax; and George E. 
MacDonald, Supervisor, Apprenticeship 
Classes, Department of Education, Halifax. 

Prince Edward Island—L. W. Shaw, 
Deputy Minister & Director of Education, 
Charlottetown and J. L. Dewar, Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Charlottetown. 

Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, St. John’s; and Frank 
Templeman, Principal, Vocational Institute, 
St. John’s. 
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Technical Assistance to 
Under-Developed Countries 


Canada participates in two of the three main programs of international 
co-operation for technical assistance to under-developed countries 


Technical assistance to the under- 
developed countries of the world has 
become a prominent feature of interna- 
tional co-operation during recent years. 
The nations of the Western world are 
attempting to cope with the problem of 
helping those countries which have not 
participated in the prosperity resulting 
from the technological advances the west 
has made during the past two centuries. 
In many of the countries of Asia, for 
example, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, the 
primary problem is the maintenance of life 
itself and not just an increase in the 
standard of living. 

In order to better the lot of the millions 
of citizens of under-developed countries, 
attention has been directed to increasing 
the productivity, industrial and agricul- 
tural, of the areas and in this way help 
the peoples of these regions to reduce 
hardship and hunger. 

The three main programs of interna- 
tional co-operation through which aid is 
being extended to the less fortunate 
countries of the world are the United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program, the Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia, and the Point Four 
Program of the United States. Canada is 
participating directly in two: the United 
Nations and the Colombo Plans. 


Point Four Program 


On January 20, 1949, President Truman, 
in a message to Congress, stated that the 
United States “must embark on a bold 
new program for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and _ industrial 
progress available for the development and 
growth of the under-developed areas.” 


Since this statement was the fourth 
point of the President’s survey of the 
United States’ foreign policy, United States’ 
activities in the field of technical assist- 
ance have since become popularly known 
as the “Point Four Program”. 

The Point Four Program was set up by 
the Technical Co-operation Administration, 
under the direction of the Department of 
State. Through the Technical Co- 
operation Administration, United States’ 
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aid, in the form of grants for economic 
development and the provision of technical 
assistance, has been extended to under- 
developed parts of the world. Because of 
its natural interest in the nations of South 
America, a large portion of United States’ 
aid has been devoted to these countries. 
More recently all United States’ aid, in 
the form of economic grants and technical 
assistance, was placed under the direction 
of the Mutual Security Administration. 


United Nations Program 


Under the United Nations Program, 
almost all the countries of the free world 
are co-operating in pooling their resources 
to give technical assistance to member 
governments, in need of such assistance, 
which request it. 

During the first 18 months of the UN 
program, Canada contributed $850,000 and 
has offered to contribute at least $750,000 
and up to $850,000 (depending upon the 
amounts offered by other leading con- 
tributing countries) towards the objectives 
of $20 million for the 12-month period 
beginning December, 1951. Since the 
commencement of the program in July, 
1950, 54 United Nations Fellows have 
undergone training in Canada in such 
fields as public administration, hydro- 
electric power development and _ social 
welfare. These students have come from 
such countries as India, Pakistan, Cuba, 
Finland, Brazil, Uruguay, Burma, Vene- 
zuela and the British West Indies. 

In addition to providing training facili- 
ties for the United Nations Fellows, 24 
experts from Canada have been sent to 
such countries as Chile, Burma, Libya and 
Ethiopia. Several of these Canadian 
experts were sent to these countries under 
the International Labour Organization’s 
share of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 

The United Nations technical assistance 
programs, which are not confined to any 
one geographical area, are being carried 
out through the UN and many of its 
specialized agencies. These include the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Inter- 


national Civil Aviation Organization, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

The programs are designed to place 
emphasis upon assistance in such matters 
as agricultural production; government 
administration; construction projects such 
as railways, power developments and iri- 
gation schemes; and public health and 
education. The technical assistance con- 
sists of sending experts to a country and 
having them work on the spot with the 
citizens of the area. In addition, ‘the 
Government concerned is advised as to 
how to commence a project, how to begin 
construction, where the machinery needed 
may be advantageously obtained and, 
possibly, where to locate those who would 


be interested in making an investment of 


private capital. 

The expenses and salaries of experts who 
proceed overseas under the UN program 
are paid from a common fund made up of 
voluntary contributions from participating 
countries. This fund is divided to give a 
share to the specialized agencies respon- 
sible for the technical assistance programs. 
These agencies report to the Economic and 
Social Committee of the United Nations 
on their activities and expenditures. 


Matters are assigned for attention to 
the appropriate agency or organization. 
The items assigned to the International 
Labour Organization are mainly govern- 
mental administration in labour matters 
and training of manpower. Among items 
handled by ILO are those affecting public 
employment services, vocational training, 
industrial training, the development of 
co-operative production and marketing, and 
matters respecting social security, agri- 
culture and home industries. The ILO is also 
rendering advice and guidance in connec- 
tion with industrial relations, industrial 
safety and the prevention of accidents and 
industrial diseases. 

Of the many Canadians serving abroad 
under the various United Nations agencies, 
eight are at present working for the ILO. 
Professor Frank Scott of McGill University 
is in Burma as resident co-ordinator of 
United Nations technical assistance in that 
area. George P. Melrose, Deputy Minister 
of Lands of British Columbia, served as 
Chief of the United. Nations Technical 
Mission to El Salvador and Professor A. E. 
Hardy of the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering at the University of Saskat- 
chewan is with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization. 


Colombo Plan 
In addition to participating in the 
various UN schemes, Canada helped to 


establish the Colombo plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia. This plan was 
established as a result of a Commonwealth 
meeting in 1950 attended by representa- 
tives from Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and the United Kingdom. 
The meeting also stressed the urgency of 
the need for technical assistance for the 
countries of South and South-East Asia if 
their plans for economic development were 
to succeed. The Hon. R. W. Mayhew, 
Minister of Fisheries, who represented 
Canada at the conference, stated at that 
time that “it was decided to inaugurate, 
without delay, a Commonwealth Technical 
Assistance Scheme for the area to organize 
technical assistance on a bi-lateral basis 
between governments. The aggregate of 
assistance involved would be eight million 
pounds sterling for a period of three years.” 

Under the Colombo Plan, therefore, two 
programs have been established, one a 
capital development program, which will 
provide capital and necessary equipment 
for certain specific projects in the coun- 
tries of the area, and the other a program 
of technical co-operation. 

As its part in the technical co-operation 
program, Canada made. $400,000 available 
for the first year of the three-year period. 
Canada has a permanent representative on 
the Council for Technical Co-operation in 
Colombo which supervises the program. In 
addition to the Council, a_ technical 
Co-operation Bureau has been established 
in Ceylon to assist in implementing 
requests for aid under the program for 
technical co-operation. 

Under this program, 80 trainees have 
come to Canada from India and Pakistan. 
During the past year, technical missions 
composed of senior officials from India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon visited this country. 
The Indian agricultural mission was par- 
ticularly interested in the agricultural 
co-operative movement in Canada. 

In meeting requests for technical experts 
from this country to aid in Colombo Plan 
development schemes, Canada has sent 
several experts and missions to member 
countries. A fisheries consultant was sent 
from British Columbia to Ceylon to assist 
that country in the development of its 
fishing industry. A refrigeration expert 
was subsequently sent to aid in the same 
field. Canada is also defraying the expenses 
of a survey being undertaken in Pakistan 
by the Commonwealth Biological Control 
Service with a view to setting up a 
biological control station in that country. 


Examples of requests which have been 
received are those for a soil conservationist 
to give courses to groups of trainees in 
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Ceylon, for instructor engineers for the 
Indian Institute of Science and for a 
three-man team to survey and advise on 
facilities for the preservation, processing 
and marketing of fruits, milk and similar 
produce in Pakistan. 

Canada has offered 60 scholarships and 
fellowships to the countries of the area 
which are members of the Council for 
Technical Co-operation. The fields of 
study include agriculture, road and bridge 
construction, hydro-electric development, 
public administration, social welfare and 
medicine. Of the 60 awards, 25 have been 
allocated to India, 15 to Pakistan, 10 to 
Ceylon and 10 to non-Commonwealth 
Countries which are members of the 
Council. Fourteen scholars and fellows 
from India have already arrived in Canada, 
14 from Pakistan and six from Ceylon. 


In the various fields of technical assist- 
ance, Canada is attempting to dovetail 
activities under the UN Expanded Program 
and Colombo Plan in order to avoid con- 
flict and overlapping. Before making final 
arrangements for an Asian public health 
mission to come to this country to study 
the organization and administration of 
health services in Canada at the federal, 
provincial and municipal levels, the federal 
Department of National MHealth and 
Welfare consulted the regional offices of 
the World Health Organization, which are 
most familiar with the particular needs 
of the countries represented on the mission. 


At the request of the Government of 
Pakistan, Canada has given training in 
public administration to 12 Pakistani civil 
servants. In drawing up the program, the 
Government consulted the public adminis- 
tration officials of the United Nations 
Technical Administration, who have built 
up a detailed knowledge of Asian require- 
ments in that field. 


In applying modern technology and skills 
to the under-developed and _ traditional 
economies of South and South-East Asia, 
trained men, whether experts or craftsmen, 
are needed to carry out the projects already 
under way and to initiate other schemes. 
The extent and need for technical experts 
varies from country to country. Such 
factors as the size of a country’s technical 
resources, the success it has had in the 
post-war years in recruiting and retaining 
personnel from overseas and the new 
demands posed by the development. pro- 
grams must all be taken into consideration. 

The Colombo Plan countries partic- 
ularly need experts in soil science, animal 
husbandry and land management. Also 
needed are those who will have to direct 
the clearance of the jungle and the planning 
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of settlements in new lands. Others will 
have to organize the instruction of settlers 
in improved methods of cultivation, the 
planting of new crops, the use and main- 
tenace of modern equipment and the 
introduction of power-driven machinery to 
cottage industry. . 


The Colombo Plan nations have also 
submitted requests for civil, electrical, 
mechanical and hydraulic engineers experi- 
enced in the construction of large dams, 
the erection of hydro-electric power 
stations and the laying out and operation 
of irrigation and drainage works. 


India requires experts in certain special- 
ized fields of industry, agriculture, medicine 
and education. In addition, a wide range 
of engineering specialists is also needed. 


Ceylon, apart from the need for experts 
required for the major agricultural pro- 
jects, needs mechanical engineers, factory 
managers and production experts. The 
latter are required for the development of 
Ceylon’s industries. 


Since 1947, Pakistan has recruited a 
substantial number of experts from over- 
seas but many vacancies remain unfilled. 
There is a great need for further recruit- 
ment, particularly in the agricultural field 
and in the development of training facili- 
ties within the country. 


In Malaya and British Borneo, the needs 
are comparatively few and the range is 
much smaller. Here, the need is for experts 
who will continue to work after the 
scheduled end of the plan. 

Due to the inadequacy of training 
facilities in the Asian countries, the ability 
of these countries to increase the number 
of their own technicians has been limited. 
Where previously a substantial proportion 
of the trained manpower in the Asian 
countries came from Europe—adminis- 
trators, doctors, scientists, teachers, et al— 
the regular recruitment of such experts has 
now ceased. Many European workers 
have been retained in their own countries 
as a result of full employment in those 
areas and still others are reluctant to be 
separated from their families after long 
periods of absence during the war. 

Three main suggestions have been 
advanced for overcoming the shortage of 
trained technicians, the expansion of 
facilities in the area itself; the ensuring 
of adequate training facilities for students 
from the under-developed countries who 
come overseas to study in universities, 
technical institutions, public utilities and 
private manufacturing concerns of all 
kinds; and the obtaining of trained men 
from abroad. 


Local Training 


In the predominantly agricultural coun- 
tries of South and South-East Asia, the skill 
of the workers is mainly that of the village 
craftsman and of artisans working as 
individuals with primitive tools and by 
traditional methods. Only a small propor- 
tion of the population has had any training 
in large-scale industrial production pro- 
cesses and in the application of scientific 
and modern engineering methods. Perhaps 
the most acute, though less generally 
appreciated shortage, is that of middle and 
lower grade workers and technicians of all 
types. Thousands of these are needed. In 
future years, when the overseas experts 
have completed their tasks, the success of 
the development programs will depend upon 
the extent to which a sufficient number 
have been trained to take over and carry 
on the schemes. 

Teachers and instructors are those most 
urgently needed in the immediate future 
in order that other instructors may be 
trained who in turn will pass on their 
knowledge to others. A process similar to 
the systems of training and upgrading of 
unskilled labour during the war could meet 
the largest single lack in Asian manpower 
resources. 

The training of foremen and skilled and 
unskilled workers can be handled most 
efficiently at the local level. This expan- 
sion of facilities within the countries 
themselves is of major importance in the 
technical assistance schemes. The Pakistan 
Government, the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
and the International Bank have collabor- 
ated to establish in Pakistan a training 
centre for the benefit of all Asian countries. 
Pakistan has also made plans for the 
expansion of its institutes of higher educa- 


tion and is paying particular attention to 


Number of Institutions 


1949 
INCHED A Aeetaye oie ios eae eee 2,777 
EAISISL AID MRT. mieten Sate hittin See de sé 216 
Wiey lO mses eta es ere iiloiele ae cre one 22 
Malaya and British Borneo....... 10 


Training Overseas 

As a further means of increasing the 
number of trained personnel, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon are sending as many 
students as they can afford for training 
in other Commonwealth countries that 
have been making provision to accept such 
students into their universities and tech- 
nical colleges. 


increasing the skill of the ordinary worker 
and to training farmers in the use and 
maintenance of tractors and implements, the 
use of improved seeds and the application 
of fertilizers. 

In Ceylon, the facilities for university 
education and for medical and technical 
training are being expanded. The Indian 
Scientific Manpower Committee and the 
University Education Commission have 
recently assessed the additional require- 
ments for technical personnel in the next 
decade and have made recommendations 
concerning the expansion of present facili- 
ties to meet these needs. 

Among steps taken by the Indian Gov- 
ernment to increase its training facilities 
are the following: the establishment of a 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Development; the opening of a group of 
National Laboratories for research in 
physics, chemistry, ceramics and _ other 
fields; the expansion of the present facili- 
ties devoted to agricultural, medical and 
technological education; and the develop- 
ment of post-war vocational training 
schemes under which a large number of 
polytechnic and other training institutions 
were established. 

The Indian Government is also studying 
a scheme for the establishment of two 
higher technical institutes which would 
provide facilities for training and research 
in engineering and technology for graduate, 
post-graduate and research students and 
workers. 

The following is a table of the number 
of institutions and training centres in the 
Asian countries and their output of 
trained men. The number of institutions 


referred to includes only universities, 
technical training colleges and _ trade 
schools. The figures were prepared by the 


Commonwealth Consultative Committee at 
its meeting in September, 1950. 


Output of Trained Men 


1957 1949 1957 
3,330 125,790 167,720 
293 22,000 25,300 
28 1,454 3,050 
18 260 500 


Overseas Recruitment 

It has been generally agreed that the 
most urgent needs of the development 
programs cannot be met by training 
schemes, whether they are in the coun- 
tries themselves or overseas. Recruitment 
of a sufficient number of scientific, tech- 
nical and educational experts is required if 
the various schemes are to be successful. 
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Below is a table, also prepared by the 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee in 
September, 1950, listing the preliminary 
requirements of the countries of South 
and South-East Asia in the way of experts 


programs. The Consultative Committee 
noted that the figures related only to the 
needs arising out of the programs and even 
in this restricted sense, which takes no 
account of the requirements at present out- 


to carry out the various development standing, they are not complete. 
Malaya and 
Type of Expert India Pakistan Ceylon British Borneo 

INDTICUIGUTE! smyeachniele eer oda ne cic 37 38 9 11 
isheries. MSP ails cites cater cere ae 6 12 1 L 
Miscellaneous Industrial Experts.... 8 12 8 4 
Engineers— 

Cival Ss 20 t5. oe pe ten ee, Stee 25 69 22 10 

Mechanical” ..\ioii-ic0 cette dee ae 339 58 2 3 

Electrical ety. atic. sleet te eee alee 36 51 — 1 

CORRE Weteic hese pts; Seite ata Stone eta 41 —- 20 11 
industrial Chemishden.t cece oe ieee 1 27 3 — 
PUA UAbICIANS -ClCite spin eset ete sore 2 8 ao 1 
Researea (Chemists: heocseae eee re cle 18 42 = 
NWeadicd Wels ts snk, needa stones 49 25 2 5 
GUCATION “os... s suattnee dae ate natin ete 13 30 1 8 
Civil Engineering Superintendents and 

IPOKEMENI SRS. aes sister sletiete elon — 12 22 — 
Mascellanéous <i. Se. tectidn Sree tistoe 52 37 82 4 

LOLA atek atsg.cositdecieiee tener 638 460 154 59 
The length of time for which these Technical Co-operation Service and is 


various experts will be needed will vary 
from a few months to three or more years. 
It is anticipated that for the execution of 
the different programs, the countries listed 
above will require between 500 and 750 
qualified technicians from abroad. 


Canadian Technical Co-operation Service 


To co-ordinate all Canadian activities 
in the field of technical assistance, the 
Technical Co-operation Service was estab- 
lished in the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in December, 1950. As Canada’s 
participation in the United Nations’ and 
the Colombo plans increased, a new divi- 
sion known as the International Economic 
and Technical Co-operation Division, was 
established in the same Department. This 
division absorbed the functions of the 


responsible for all Canadian commitments 
in the technical assistance field. 

The principles upon which Canada based 
its original decision to participate in the 
technical assistance programs, both of the 
UN and the Colombo Plan were that 
these programs should be used to increase 
food supplies, improve health and social 
standards, make administrative services 
more efficient and develop _ essential 
natural resources. In his message to the 
Canadian people on United Nations Day, 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, remarked, referring to 
technical assistance programs: “The inter- 
national technical assistance programs 
continue to expand. Canada, together with 
other free countries, will, . . . continue 
actively to support these activities.” 


Canadian Sent to Viet Nam to 
Advise on Vocational Training 
Schools, Courses, Curricula 

Albert Landry, Assistant Director of the 
Shawinigan Technical Institute, has been 
sent to Viet Nam as technical assistance 
expert to help the government there with 
_ vocational training problems, the ILO 
recently announced. 

Since March this year, Mr. Landry had 
been in Libya helping the new government 
there set up centres for training clerks and 
technicians. 
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In Viet Nam, he will advise on the 
training of instructors for vocational train- 
ing centres and schools, on the organization 
of training, methods of recruitment, 
development of courses and curricula. 


Canada's Economic Aid to India 


Canadian economic assistance to India 
under the Colombo plan amounted to 15 
million dollars during 1951-52, the Indian 
Parliament was recently told by Finance 
Minister C. D. Deshmukh. 


‘ 
& 


Index of Wage Rates, April 1, 1952 


Average wage rates in Canada increased approximately three per cent 
between October, 1951, and April, 1952, semi-annual survey indicates 


An increase of approximately three per 
cent in average wage rates between October, 
1951, and April, 1952, is indicated by the 
third in a regular series of semi-annual 
surveys conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


The survey covers a selected sample of 
over 800 establishments. It is intended to 
indicate trends in wage rates during the 
half year since October, when the annual 
survey of approximately 15,000 establish- 
ments was made. Employers were asked 
to state the change in established scales 
of wage rates (or cost-of-living bonus) of 
non-office employees in their establishments. 
Thus, the indexes do not reflect minor 
changes due to upgrading or downgrading 


_ of individual workers. 


Index numbers of wage rates have moved 
as follows according to recent surveys 
(base 1939=100) :— 


Octonerm1 0508, aeteey at a 215.9 
April, Goll a eeeicte sic ote 225.5 
October? 1951 EN. oe ee «ccc 242.1 
Mord WO eset, os .. 249.4 


The increase between October, 1951 and 
April, 1952 was 2-9 per cent as compared 
with 7-4 per cent during the preceding six 
months. This smaller proportionate in- 
crease results mainly from two factors: 
(1) the tendency for many employers to 
review wage rates annually, usually in the 
spring or summer; and (2) the levelling-off 
of the cost-of-living index during the past 
winter. 

Of the 840 firms surveyed in April, only 
59 per cent made any adjustment in 
wages. Of those making adjustments, 31 
per cent reported increases of less than 
five cents an hour. Most firms in this last 
group were complying with previously 
established cost-of-living “escalator” 
formulas rather than granting increases as 
a result of their periodic review of wage 
rates. Such increases may have reflected 
rises in the cost-of-living index up to 
January, 1952; the declines that have 
occurred in the index since that date would 
be unlikely to have affected wage rates 
until after the April survey date. 


The percentage distribution of establish- 
ments covered in the survey according to 
the amount of change in wage rates is as 
follows :— 


Per Cent 
INOm Chatrzemn sarees sc 41.5 
Less than 5 cents.......... 18.2 
DELONS DO Cents: wc eae ok 18.9 
10’ to" 14-90 cents......0. 11.4 
15 cents and. over.......... 10.0 
100.0 


Increases in wage rates occurred between 
October, 1951 and April, 1952 in all six 
major industrial groups included in the 
general average. The amounts of such 
increases are, of course, dependent not only 
on the size of any wage adjustments made 
but also on whether or not wage settle- 
ments generally take place during this 
period in the industry concerned. The 
rise in the construction industry, 0-8 per 
cent, was low because collective agreements 
are generally negotiated during April and 
May whereas the much higher advance 
of 5-8 per cent in mining is largely the 
result of the upward adjustments in rates 
in the coal mining industry during the 
early part of the year. 

A gain in wage rates of 0:5 per cent 
for logging was based on “escalator” adjust- 
ments in rates for loggers on the Pacific 
Coast. An advance in manufacturing of 
3-3 per cent was the result of increases in 
almost all the component groups, with the 
most substantial rises occurring in printing 
and publishing, malt liquors and motor 
vehicles. In transportation and communica- 
tion, the upward movement of 1:7 per cent 
in wage rates was almost entirely account- 
able to a rise of rates in electric street 
railways. The important sub-group, steam 
railways, did not show any gain. The wage 
rates for employees of laundries, taken to 
represent the service industry group, rose 
by an average of 5:0 per cent. 

The following table shows index numbers 
of wage rates for the six main groups of 
industries as of October, 1951, and April, 
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1952, with percentage changes between the 
two survey dates: 


Poy eo 

So GikGh awe 

Industry 8s ES os 

NGS OINY ao cre ssieteie le ears 246.4 251.3 Oat 

NETTING [8a arels ec late ete 219.5 232.5 5.9 

Manufacturing .... 257.7 266.2 3.3 

Construction ...... 217.2 219.0 -8 
Transportation and 

Communication .. 215.0 218.7 Ley 

Service (Laundries) 225.7 237.2 520 

General Average... 242.1 249.4 2.9 


The preliminary indexes of wage rates 
as of October 1, 1951, for six main industry 
groups shown above were published in the 
May issue of the Lasour Gazette (p. 570). 
They were derived by selecting certain 
representative industries in each of the 
major groups of which they form a part 
and computing the change in rates in such 
industries since the previous year. 


Highlights of Provincial 
Labour Legislation in 1952 


Changes in workmen’s compensation legislation most important labour 
laws passed at 1952 sessions of provincial Legislatures; amendments 
made by all ten provinces. Second equal pay act in Canada is passed 


Both in number and content, changes 
in workmen’s compensation legislation 
were the most important labour laws 
passed at the 1952 sessions of the pro- 
vincial Legislatures. All ten provinces 
amended their workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

Saskatchewan enacted an Equal Pay Act, 
the second such law in Canada. Two 
provinces made changes in their Appren- 
ticeship Acts. New Brunswick amended 
its Labour Relations Act. 

In the field of social legislation, those 
provinces which had not already done so 
made it possible for needy persons to 
receive an old age assistance pension from 
the age of 65 years. Ontario set a 
precedent by providing for monthly 
pensions, on the basis of a means test, to 
totally disabled persons between the ages 
of 18 and 65 years. The Alberta Legis- 
lature passed a Widows’ Pension Act, 
making provision for assistance to needy 
widows from the age of 60 years. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Changes were made in the workmen’s 
compensation laws of all ten provinces. 
The amendments to the Alberta and 
British Columbia Acts implement some of 
the recommendations made after an exten- 
sive inquiry into the operation of the Acts, 
in the former case by a Special Legis- 
lative Committee and in the latter by the 
Sloan Royal Commission. 
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At the 1952 sessions, the trend towards 
an upward revision of the percentage rate 
of average earnings used as a base for 
payment of compensation for disability 
was continued. While no Legislature has 
acceded to the requests of labour organ- 
izations for payment on the basis of 100 
per cent of earnings, four provinces this 
year raised the percentage rate—Quebec 
and British Columbia from 663 to 70 and 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta from 
66% to 75. <A percentage rate of 75 has 
been in effect in Saskatchewan since 1945 
and in Ontario since 1950. 

A further major change, and one which 
labour organizations have pressed for in 
recent years in view of increased wages 
and salaries, was an increase in the amount 
of annual earnings taken into account in 
computing compensation. Five provinces 
increased the wage ceiling in 1952—Alberta, 
Quebee and Nova Scotia from $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year; British Columbia, from 
$2,500 to $3,600; and Saskatchewan, from 
$3,000 to $4,000. The © Saskatchewan 
maximum, to take effect from January 1, 
1953, brings that province into line with 
Ontario, formerly the only province with 
a $4,000 maximum. Only Prince Edward 
Island now retains a limit of $2,500 a year. 

Two provinces reduced the waiting 
period which must elapse before compensa- 
tion is paid. Acting upon the report of 
the Special Legislative Committee which 
had made a careful study of the problem, 


m 
i 


the Alberta Legislature provided that the 
former three-day waiting period and six- 
day qualifying period should be elimin- 
ated, and that compensation will hence- 
forth begin from the day following the 
accident. In this provision, Alberta 
followed the example of Saskatchewan, 
where a one-day waiting period was intro- 
duced in 1950. In Newfoundland, the 
waiting period was reduced this year from 
six to four days. In recent years there 
has been a general reduction in the waiting 
period under the various compensation 
Acts and at present, except in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, the waiting period 
varies from four to seven days. 


Five provinces raised the amounts fixed 
in their Acts as the minimum which a 
worker must receive for total disability, 
either temporary or permanent, or both. 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
changes in percentage rate, wage ceiling, 
waiting period and minimum payments, all 
of which will mean increased compensation 
to workers who are disabled by accident 
or industrial disease, the benefits payable 
to dependants in death cases were in- 
creased in seven provinces. Ontario and 
Manitoba broadened the coverage of their 
Acts. 

In Alberta, the amount of the monthly 
pension payable to a widow remains at $50, 
the amount provided for in 1948 and that 
payable in six other provinces. It was 
recognized by the Special Legislative 
Committee, however, that some provision 
should be made, in view of changed 
economic conditions, for assistance to those 
widows who were receiving the compensa- 
tion for which the Act provided at the 
time their husbands were killed, in many 
cases $35 or $40 a month. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was adopted by 
the Legislature and it was provided that, 
from April 1, 1952, all pension payments 
to widows or invalid widowers receiving 
compensation under any preceding Work- 
men’s Compensation Act should be raised 
to $50 a month, regardless of the date of 
the accident, and that the additional 
monthly: amount necessary to bring the 
payment to $50 should be continued until 
the widow or widower became eligible for 
old age assistance or a pension under other 
federal or provincial social legislation. 
The Legislature further stipulated that, if 
in any case compensation and any such 
pension which a widow might receive did 
not together equal $50 a month, she should 
then receive enough additional compensa- 
tion to make a total payment of $50. 

An increase was made, too, in the 
allowance for dependent children of 


deceased workers but, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
the age to which compensation is paid 
was reduced, since it was felt that industry 
should not be required to pay an ‘allow- 
ance to a child who has left school 
for gainful employment. Henceforth, a 
dependent child will receive $25 to the age 
of 16 years instead of $15 to the age of 
18 years. The Board has authority to 
continue the payment to the age of 18 
years if a child is attending school and 
making satisfactory progress. 

Burial allowances were increased from 
$175 to $200. For the first time provision 
was made for the payment of a further 
sum, not to exceed $100, when the work- 
man’s body has to be taken from the place 
of death to the place of interment. 

In British Columbia, in accordance with 
Chief Justice Sloan’s recommendations, the 
benefit to a widow was raised from $50 to 
$75 a month (previously, $60 in Saskat- 
chewan was the highest payable in any 
province); the payment to a dependent 
child in the care of a remaining parent 
was increased from $12.50 to $20 a month; 
and a $10 increase (from $20 to $30) was 
provided for each orphan child. Funeral 
benefits were increased by $100—from $150 
to $250. These benefits apply to all 
payments from April 1, 1952, regardless of 
the date when the accident or disablement 
occurred. 

Further assistance to widows and 
dependent children who are receiving 
compensation was provided for in that the 
premium payable under the province’s 
compulsory hospitalization scheme will be 
paid on their behalf, from July 1, 1952, 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Increases to dependants, other than 
widow or children, were also provided for. 


In Nova Scotia, the funeral allowance 
was increased from $150 to $200; in Prince 
Edward Island, the payment for an orphan 
child was raised from $20 to $25 a month. 


Changes in the benefits under the New- 
foundland Act included an increase in the 
amount paid for funeral expenses from 
$125 to $200 and in the monthly payment 
in respect of each child under 16 years from 
$10 to $12. 

In New Brunswick, higher allowances to 
a widow ($50 instead of $40), a dependent 
child ($12 instead of $10) and a dependent 
orphan child ($25 instead of $20) were 
provided for. 

In Saskatchewan, benefits: were increased 
from $20 to $25 for each child under 16 
years and from $25 to $30 for an orphan 
child. The minimum compensation pay- 
able where a workman dies as a result 
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of an accident was raised from $80 to $85 
a month for a widow with one child, and 
from $90 to $100 for a widow with two or 
more children. : 
In Ontario, three new classes of workers 
were brought within the scope of the Act. 
These are learners (that is, persons not 
under a contract of service who are 
_ required by the employer to undergo 
training or perform probationary work 
before entering regular employment), 
members of municipal volunteer fire 
brigades, and persons who are required to 


assist the police in making an arrest or in 


preserving the peace. 

The Manitoba Legislature also brought 
a number of new industries under the Act, 
including oil well drilling, farm machinery 
agencies, bulk oil agencies, cold storage 
locker plants, and the manufacture of 
plastic material. At the 1952 session, a 
Special Select Committee of the Legisla- 
ture composed of 14 members, with the 
Minister of Labour as chairman, was 
appointed to make an inquiry into the 
Manitoba Act and its operation. 


Equal Pay 


The Saskatchewan equal pay law, similar 
to the one enacted in Ontario last year, 
requires employers to pay women at the 
same rate as men when they are employed 
to do work of comparable character in the 
same establishment. Offences under the 
Act are punishable by fines not exceedjng 
$100. 

The Act, which will come into force on 
proclamation, is to be administered by the 
Minister of Labour and the Director of 
the Wages and Hours Branch of his 
Department. When a written complaint of 
discrimination as regards rates of pay is 
submitted to the Director, an inspector of 
the Wages and Hours Branch will be 
assigned to investigate and try to settle 
the matter. If his efforts are unavailing, 
the Minister may appoint a board to make 
a full inquiry and to recommend the action 
which the board thinks should be taken. 
An order made by the Minister after 
receiving the board’s recommendations 
must be complied with. 


Labour Relations 


By an amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act of New Brunswick, it was 
provided that membership records of a 
trade union which are produced in a 
proceeding before the Labour Relations 
Board must be for the exclusive use of the 
Board and must not be disclosed except 
with the Board’s consent. Further, unless 
the Board gives its consent, no person may 
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be compelled to disclose whether or not 
any person is or is not a member of a 
trade union or does or does not desire to be 
represented by a union. 

To enable the Board to obtain evidence 
on which to act when an application for 
certification is contested, provision was 
made for the appointment by the Board 
of an examiner. Evidence taken by the 
examiner may be received and acted upon 
by the Board. The Board may also receive 
as evidence a written report of any of its 
officers on any matter to be determined 
by it. 

A new provision permits the Board, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, to make rules determining when 
a person is to be deemed a member in 
good standing of a trade union. 


Check-off of Union Dues in Coal Mines 


A voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in the coal mining industry in New 
Brunswick was provided for by an amend- 
ment to the Mining Act. 

When proclaimed in effect, the amend- 
ment will require a coal mine operator to 
comply with a written request of any of 
his employees for a check-off of union dues. 
The request may be cancelled by the 
employee at any time by written notice to 
the employer. This is the first statutory 
provision in New Brunswick for a check-off. 
Six provinces have such a provision in 
their labour relations Acts. 


Apprenticeship 


Nova Scotia passed a new Apprenticeship 
Act and Manitoba made some changes in 
its existing apprenticeship legislation. The 
new Nova Scotia Act is more flexible than 
the former statute. The Minister of 
Labour is empowered to specify the areas 
of the province in which designated trades 
will apply, whereas previously they were 
given province-wide application. | Plant 
systems of apprenticeship may be author- 
ized by the Minister, who may also 
designate associations to enter into appren- 
ticeship agreements whether the associations 
are incorporated or not. 

One amendment to the Manitoba Act 
is designed to stimulate interest in appren- 
ticeship training in rural areas by providing 
for the establishment of apprenticeship 
“zones”, each with a local apprenticeship 
committee composed of an equal number 
of representatives of employers and 
employees with a chairman appointed from 
the public service. 

A further amendment authorizes the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board to pre- 
seribe a special course of combined educa- 
tion and apprenticeship training for persons 


between 16 and 21 years who wish employ- 
ment in a designated trade but who lack 
the necessary educational qualifications. 


Safety Laws 


Manitoba passed a law to promote 
safety in the installation and use of gas- 
burning and oil-burning equipment. This 
Act, when proclaimed in effect, will forbid 
a person to sell, install, purchase or use 
any device which burns oil or gas for fuel 
unless the design and construction have 
been approved. The Act further requires 
all persons who install such equipment to 
hold a licence issued by the Minister of 
Labour. 

A number of minor changes were made 
in the safety legislation of some of the 
other provinces. The Nova Scotia Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, which was revised 
last year, was amended to ensure greater 
mine safety, particularly against fire. 

The Ontario Legislature amended the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act to 
provide that no outside fire escape may 
extend above the third floor of any factory, 
shop, restaurant or office building erected 
after July 1, 1952. Previously, fire escapes 
could extend to the fifth floor but no 
higher. 

The Nova Scotia Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Inspection Act was amended 
to bring refrigeration plants under the Act. 


Social Legislation 
Old Age Pensions 


All provinces have now passed legislation 
authorizing the provincial Government to 
participate on a 50-50 basis with the federal 
Government in the provision of an old age 
assistance pension to persons between 65 
and 69 years of age in cases of need and 
of assistance to needy blind persons over 
the age of 21. Blind pensions are financed 
by a 75 per cent contribution by the federal 
Government and one of 25 per cent by 
the province. Five provinces enacted such 
legislation at special sessions held in the 
autumn of 1951 (see L.G., 1952, p. 277); 
the remainder, Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Quebec, at the 
1952 sessions. The joint federal-provincial 
old age and blind persons assistance 
program, which provides for a pension of 
up to $40 a month, is in addition to the 
universal pension paid by the federal 
Government to all persons over 70 years 
of age. 


Widows’ Pensions 

As a result of a new Act passed this year 
in Alberta, a widow in needy circumstances 
may receive a pension from the provincial 
Government for the five years before she 
might normally become eligible for old age 
assistance. Under the Widows’ Pensions 
Act, a widow between the ages of 60 and 
65 who is not receiving a mother’s allow- 
ance or a blind person’s pension may be 
paid a pension of up to $40 a month 
provided that her income, including the 
pension, does not exceed $720 a year. To 
be eligible, she must have resided in 
Alberta for three years and in Canada for 
15 years. 


Pensions to the Disabled 

The Ontario Legislature passed an Act 
to provide for financial assistance to those 
persons in the province who are totally 
and permanently disabled and so unable to 
earn a livelihood for. themselves. The 
Act provides for a pension, again of $40 
a month, subject to a means test, to such . 
persons between 18 and 65 if they are not 
otherwise pensioned and if they have 
resided in Ontario for 10 years. ; 


Assistance to Unemployables 

A new Act in Prince Edward Island 
makes provision for granting assistance to 
unemployable indigent persons and their 
dependants. The amount of assistance and 
the conditions under which it will be 
granted are to be prescribed by the Social 
Welfare Board which is set up under the 
Act. 

Mothers’ Allowances 

Ontario and Nova Scotia amended their 
mothers’ allowances legislation, which pro- 
vides for the payment of an allowance 
from provincial funds: to mothers whose 
husbands are dead or incapacitated in order 
to assist them to maintain their dependent 
children. In Ontario, an allowance may 
now be paid to such mothers until their 
children reach the age of 18 years instead 
of 16, as before. The amendment to the 
Nova Scotia Act permits an allowance to 
be paid in certain circumstances to a 
mother who was not resident in the 
province at the time of her husband’s death 
or disablement, but had been so resident 
before that time. 


Some hospital statistics—For each 100 patients, Canadian public hospitals had 142 
employees in 1950, 114 in 1945; there are 27 nurses for every 100 patients. 
Canada had 15,349 hospital beds for tuberculosis patients in 1949, six per cent more 


than in 1948. 
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Canada Prepares 1951 Report for 
U.N. Yearbook on Human Rights 


Legislative developments in Canada in field of human rights during 
past year are summarized. Federal and provincial acts are described 


A report summarizing legislative develop- 
ments in Canada in the field of human 
rights has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the Yearbook on 
Human Rights for 1951. The text of the 
report, which sets out both federal and 
provincial legislation on the subject, is 
reproduced below. 

The series of Human Rights Yearbooks 
began in 1946, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council 
which requested the Secretary-General to 
arrange for “the compilation and publica- 
tion of a yearbook on law and _ usage 
relating to human rights, the first edition 
of which should include all declarations and 
bills on human rights now in force in the 
various countries.” The 1946 Yearbook 
contains the texts of all bills of rights and 
other constitutional provisions in effect in 
73 countries on December 31, 1946, and the 
most important laws relating to human 
rights enacted during the year. This has 
been followed by annual volumes which 
record the changes in laws and usage 
relating to human rights throughout the 
world. 


THE REPORT 
Federal Legislation 


Emergency Powers 


Through the Emergency Powers Act,? 
Parliament gave the Governor in Council 
temporary authority to safeguard the 
economy of Canada from disruption while 
defence preparations are being carried out. 
The Act gives the Governor in Council a 
large measure of the special power con- 
ferred during the two world wars by the 
War Measures Act and partially continued 
in the post-war period by annual enact- 
ments, the last of which expired on April 30, 
1951. However, it was not thought desirable 
that the wide powers conferred by the War 
Measures Act to interfere with the funda- 
mental liberties of the individual should be 
brought into operation at this time. The 
powers conferred on the Governor in Council 
do not include power to make orders in 
relation to arrest, detention, exclusion or 
deportation, censorship or the control or 
suppression of publications and writings. 


1Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 5. 
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Besides the general power to make any 
order deemed necessary or advisable for 
“the security, defence, peace, order and 
welfare of Canada,” the Governor in Council 
has authority to make orders concerning 
(1) control and suppression of maps, plans 
and photographs; (2) control of communica- 
tions; (3) control of harbours and shipping; 
(4) transportation; (5) trading, exportation, 
importation, production and manufacture; 
and (6) collection of fees or charges estab- 
lished for the purposes of a scheme of 
control. All orders must be tabled in 
Parliament and may be annulled by resolu- 
tion of the Senate and House of Commons. 


Economic Rights for the Aged 


The Old Age Security Act,? which became 
effective January 1, 1952, marks an 
important step in the development of social 
security in Canada. Two federal measures 
already in effect provide for the payment of 
family allowances to children under 16 and 
a contributory unemployment insurance 
scheme. 

Under this Act, the federal Government 
pays a universal monthly pension of 40 
dollars to every person who has attained 
the age of 70 years and who meets certain 
residence requirements. The scheme is 
financed from an Old Age Security Fund 
established by a two per cent tax on 
personal income and corporation income, 
and a two per cent sales tax. 

This legislation was made possible by an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act in May, 1951, which gives the Parlia- 
ment of Canada authority to make laws in 
relation to old age pensions. Before this 
amendment the constitution placed the 
responsibility for care of the aged entirely 
upon the provinces and federal participation 
was confined to financial assistance, which 
was given subject to specified conditions. 
Since 1927 the federal Government has 
aided the provinces in a program of assist- 
ance to needy persons over 70 years of age. 

Under a new Old Age Assistance Act,* 
the federal Government may enter into an 
agreement with each of the provinces to 
share equally in financing a pension of up 
to 40 dollars a month to needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69. 

Under blind persons legislation, needy 
blind persons over the age of 21 may be 
granted pensions of 40 dollars a month, 
the cost of which is shared by _ the 
federal and provincial Governments. 
change in 1951* reduced the required period 
of residence in Canada from twenty to ten 
years. 


“Statutes of Canada, 1951 (2nd Session), c 18. 
8Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 55. 
4Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 38. 


More Self-Government in 
Indian Communities 


The Indian Oct of 19515 is the first com- 
plete revision of the laws governing the 
administration of Indian affairs in Canada 
since 1880. The new legislation, which was 
drafted after exhaustive study, is designed 
to encourage a gradual transition of Indians, 
of which there are about 136,000 in Canada, 
from wardship to citizenship. Under the 
Canadian constitution, Indians and _ lands 
reserved for Indians come within federal 
jurisdiction, and the responsibility for admin- 
istering the Indian Act is vested in a special 
branch of the federal Government. However, 
health services are provided through the 
federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare and family allowances and old age 
pensions are available to Indians as to other 
residents of Canada. 


The new Act gives Indians a _ greater 
measure of responsibility, through their 
‘band councils, in their own affairs, such as 
management of reserve lands, the develop- 
ment of natural resources on Indian 
reserves and control of Indian trust funds. 
For the first time Indian women are given 
the right to vote in band elections. New pro- 
vision is made for the education of children 
of Indians living off reserves in the regular 
school system in association with other 
Canadian children. Special schools may be 
established where facilities are not available. 


As in the previous Act, provision is made 
for the “enfranchisement” of an Indian, a 
process whereby he is released from the 
band, obtains the funds that are due to him 
together with a small gratuity from the 
Government, and assumes all the obligations 
and privileges of Canadian citizenship. 


Political Development in the 
Northern Territories 


The Northwest Territories Act and the 
Yukon Act, which provide for the local 
government of the vast, sparsely settled 
northern areas of Canada not yet organized 
as provinces, were amended® to give these 
territories a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment. The government in each Territory is 
composed of a Commissioner appointed by 
the federal Government and a Territorial 
Council. The number of members on each 
Council was increased. The elected Yukon 
Council will consist of five instead of three 
members, and in the Northwest Territories, 
the elective principle was introduced for the 
first time, three of the eight members now 
being elected. Formerly, all members of this 
Council were appointed by the federal 
Government. 


Federal Aid to Universities 


The Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, in the course of its inquiry in 1950, 
received reports from numerous universities 
and gave consideration to the difficulties they 
encounter in the upkeep and development of 
their institutions. Because of the wide con- 
tribution of the universities to culture in 
Canada, the Commission recommended that 
the federal Government provide sufficient 


5Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 29. 
*Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 21 and c. 23. 


funds to help universities continue their 
essential role in the development of the arts, 
letters and sciences. 

Provision was made by Parliament’ to 
give effect to these recommendations by 
voting the sum of $7,100,000 to be distrib- 
uted to the universities of all the provinces. 
The allocations are to be made after con- 
sultation between the federal and provincial 
Governments and the universities concerned. 

The total grant is based on an amount 
of 50 cents per person of the nation’s popu- 
lation and the grant to each university will 
be based on the number of its full-time 
intramural students in proportion to the 
total number of ‘such students in the 
provinces. 


Provincial Legislation 


Anti-Discrimination Measures 


The Fair Employment Practices Act® 
which was passed by the Ontario Legislature 
in 1951 states in its preamble that the 
measure is in accord with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This Act, the 
first of its type to be passed in Canada, 
forbids discrimination in respect to employ- 
ment or trade union membership and sets 
up a Fair Employment Practices Branch in 
the Department of Labour to deal with 
charges of discrimination, first by concilia- 
tion procedure, and if that fails, by 
prosecution. 

The Act forbids an employer to refuse to 
employ, to discharge or to _ discriminate 
against any person because of race, creed, 
colour, nationality, ancestry or place of 
origin. Trade unions are forbidden to 
exclude, expel or suspend any person from 
membership, or to discriminate against any 
member or person, for any of these reasons. 

A second important anti-discrimination 
measure was enacted in Ontario in 1951, 
the Female Employees Fair Remuneration 
Act,® under which women are entitled to 
pay equal to that of men if they do the 
same work in the same establishment. The 
machinery established for dealing with 
charges of discrimination is the same as that 
established under the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 


Labour Legislation 


In the field of labour legislation, which in 
the main comes within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, a number of enactments added to the 
body of legislation which seeks to ensure 
economic rights to workers. A new Work- 
men’s Compensation Act?® came into effect 
in Newfoundland; and five other provinces 
increased the benefits under their Acts. All 
Canadian provinces now have workmen’s 
compensation laws providing for collective 
liability on the part of employers under a 
state insurance scheme. 


7Statutes of Canada, 1951, c. 65 and P.C. 123, 
January 9, 1952. 


sStatutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 24. 
*Statutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 26. 


t0Statutes of Newfoundland, 1950, No. 25, as 
amended by 1951. No. 2. 
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The school leaving age was raised to 15 
in Newfoundland" and a new _ measure 
extending the scope of control of employ- 
ment of children was passed in Nova Scotia.“ 
Laws for the safety of workers in mines and 
factories were improved in several provinces 
and some progress was made in the estab- 
lishment of higher standards concerning 
limitation of hours of work, annual paid 
holidays, and minimum wages. 


Right of Women to Serve on Juries 


For some years women have been eligible 
for jury service in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia, and by legislation enacted 
in 1951,% women will now be allowed to 
serve on juries in Ontario. Provision is 
made, however, that a woman called for 
jury duty may, at her request, be exempted 
from jury service for a period of one year. 


4Statutes of Newfoundland, 1951, No. 27. 
2Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1951, c. 15. 
Statutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 41. 


Free Legal Aid 


Some form of free legal aid for needy 
persons, or for other persons unable to afford 
standard legal fees, is available in every 
province of Canada; but in most cases these 
services are available only in certain cities. 
An attempt to establish a province-wide 
scheme of legal aid was made in Ontario in 
1951, by the passing of an Act** to amend 
the Law Society Act, permitting the Law 
Society of Upper Canada to establish “The 
Ontario Legal Aid Plan”. Panels of lawyers 
prepared to give their services are estab- 
lished and the expenses are met from a 
special fund created by the Law Society. 
Where costs are awarded by the court to a 
person assisted under the plan, they are paid 
into the fund. Under this plan, free legal 
aid is available for both civil and criminal 
cases. Before the end of 1951 clinics at 
which applications may be made for free 
legal aid had been established in a large 
number of cities and towns. 


4Statutes of Ontario, 1951, c. 45. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
During the First Quarter of 1952 


Industrial fatalities during first quarter of 1952 numbered 311, a 
decrease of 77 from the 388 recorded during fourth quarter of 1951 


There were 3111! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1952, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 77 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 388 were recorded. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 


1The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the first quarter of 1952 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but are 
not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supple- 
mentary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


New Cause Classification 


As in previous quarterly articles, Table 
H-1 contains information as to the number 
of industrial fatalities classified by main 
classes of industries and causes. Note that 
the present table contains a classification of 
causes not formerly used in these articles. 
This new classification has been drawn up 
in consultation with the various provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and will 
be used in the preparation of statistics to 
be derived from the _ federal-provincial 
accident statistics program, which will deal 
with non-fatal as well as fatal accidents. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch, are those fatal acci- 
dents which involved persons gainfully 
employed and‘ which occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and certain 
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other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legisla- 
tion. Similarly, a small number of traffic 
accidents which are in_ fact industrial 
fatalities may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of information 
given in press reports. 


_——~ 


As used in the present article, the new 
classification contains only the major groups 
of causes. A copy of the complete new 
cause classification, showing the _ sub- 
classifications, may be obtained by applying 
to the Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


Analysis of Accidents 


During the quarter under review, seven 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On January 10, three loggers were 
drowned near Thurlow Island, B.C., when 
the boat in which they were transporting 
supplies back to camp overturned and sank. 
In the worst mining disaster since 1941, 
nineteen coal miners lost their lives in a 
gas explosion January 14 at the McGregor 
mine, Stellarton, N.S. A head-on collision 
between two freight trains at Abenakis, 
Que., cost the lives of two engineers, a 
fireman and brakeman. On January 30, 
three railway employees were killed in a 
collision of two freight trains at Argosy, 
N.B. The engine of one train ploughed 
into the caboose of the other, which had 
stopped to take on water. Three men 
working on a construction project at 
Froomfield, Ont., were burned to death 
January 31, when a small heating unit used 
to prevent fresh mortar from freezing 
tipped over and sent flames roaring up 
the partially completed tower in which 
they were working. On February 5, at 
Carman, Man., three steel workers were 
killed when trapped in a falling radio tower. 
The men had ascended the tower to repair 
damage done when an airplane struck the 
tower the previous day. Four employees 
of a construction firm were burned to 
death at Seven Islands, P.Q., on March 29, 
when the bunkhouse in which they were 
staying caught fire. The accident occurred 
when one of the men tried to start a fire 
in the bunkhouse stove with gasoline. 


Grouped by industries, the 
largest number of fatalities, 60, ‘was 
recorded in the mining industry. Of 
these, 29 were in coal mining and 26 in 
metalliferous mining. In the previous 
three months 51 fatalities were listed in 
this industry, including 25 in metalliferous 
mining and 15 in coal mining. 

Of the 59 industrial deaths recorded in 
the transportation industry during the 
quarter under review, 37 occurred in steam 
railway transportation and 15 in local and 
highway transportation. During the pre- 
ceding three months 64 fatal accidents were 


By Industry. 


reported in transportation, including 29 in 
steam railways, 13 in the local and highway 
group and 7 in water transportation. 


In the manufacturing industries during 
the first quarter, 51 accidental deaths were 
reported, of which 21 were in the iron and 
steel industry, 11 in wood products and 8 
in the paper products group. In the 
previous three-month period, 75 fatalities 
were recorded in manufacturing, including 
21 in the wood products group, 18 in iron 
and steel and 11 in the transportation 
equipment industry. 

Industrial deaths in the logging industry 
numbered 49, a decrease of 12 from the 61 
recorded in the fourth quarter of 1951. 


In the construction industry, fatal acci- 
dents during the first quarter showed a 
considerable decline, with 42 recorded as 
compared with 78 in the last three months 
of 1951. 

There were 18 fatalities in the service 
industry group during the first quarter of 
1952, as compared with 34 in the preceding 
three months. In the first quarter of 1951, 
34 deaths were recorded. 

In agriculture there were 15 accidental 
deaths in the first quarter of 1952 as com- 
pared with 40 and 33 during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1951 respectively. 


By Cause.—An analysis of the causes of 
the 311 fatalities which occurred during the 
quarter shows that almost one-third of 
the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and other 
objects.” Within the group, the largest 
numbers of deaths were caused by falling 
trees and limbs (21) and objects falling 
or flying in mines and quarries (14). 
“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”, were 
responsible for 51 deaths, or about one- 
sixth of the total during the period. These 
included 21 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks and 15 were the result of rail- 
road accidents. “Conflagrations, tempera- 
ture extremes and explosions” caused the 
deaths of 43 persons; included in this 
figure are 19 deaths resulting from a 
mine explosion and 16 resulting from 
conflagrations. In the classification “falls 
and slips” 38 of the 42 fatalities reported 
were caused by falls to different levels. 

The largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario, where there were 105. 
In Quebec there were 80 and in British 
Columbia, 48. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 130 fatalities in January, 117 in 
February and 64 in March. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
Studies Collective Bargaining Trends 


Pension plans, employee group insurance, welfare and benefit schemes 
tying wages to the cost of living, and arbitration were among major 
issues considered by a panel on employer-employee relations at the 
81st annual meeting of the Association in Toronto at the end of May 


Industrialists from all parts of Canada 
attended the 8lst annual meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in 
Toronto on May 28-30. 


Annual meetings of this group are con- 
ducted on the panel system. Conferences, 
held concurrently, were devoted to the 
study of industrial relations, economic 
trends, defence production, transportation, 
industrial design, education, fire prevention 
and other related subjects. 


Only the discussions on industrial rela- 
tions are fully reported here. 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister 
of Labour, delivered the opening address 
at the conference on employer-employee 
relations. R. F. Hinton of the Shell Oil 
Company of Canada Limited was confer- 
ence chairman, assisted by J. R. Belton of 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, vice- 
chairman. 


Mr. Gregg spoke on what he termed 
“Some of our more urgent labour problems” 
and the part employers can play in solving 
them. He made special mention of seasonal 
unemployment and the need for research 
and study in an attempt to find a solution, 
employment of older persons, the desir- 
ability of pension plans being transferable, 
and communications in industry. 


Speaking first on Canada’s employment 
situation, the Minister noted that during 
the past year employment had fallen by 
20.000 in the clothing and textile indus- 
tries, by 4,000 in the automobile industry 
and by 2,000 in the cooking and heating 
applance industry. Jobs, however, had 
been increasing in other fields, he said. 
Employment in base metal mining had 
expanded by 4,000; in secondary steel by 
3,500; in aircraft by 10,000; in shipbuilding 
by 7,000; and in base metal mining and 


smelting by 2,000. Seasonal lay-offs had — 


been the most important cause of increased 
unemployment in recent months. Increased 
work in these seasonal industries, however, 
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is rapidly getting underway, he said, and 
prospects generally look good for the 
remainder of the year. 


Seasonal Unemployment 

Referring to seasonal unemployment, the 
Minister said he felt that “we have become 
too complacent about this matter, that we 
have come to accept seasonal unemploy- 
ment as a feature of the Canadian economy 
which is either not really very serious or 
about which little, if anything, can be done. 
If this is so, I think it is time that we 
seriously try to assess the effects of this 
problem.” 

Seasonal unemployment he declared, is 
a waste of our manpower resources for 
which we are paying dearly, noting that 
of the $400 million paid out in benefits 
since the beginning of the unemployment 
insurance plan in 1941, close to 50 per 
cent has been paid to seasonally unem- 
ployed workers. 

“This is a heavy expense,’ Mr. Gregg 
said, “and does not include the large 
amounts spent by private and _ public 
agencies in direct relief. Neither does it 
measure the loss of production resulting 
from this unused manpower, nor the distress 
suffered by the workers affected and their 
dependents. There are also business costs 
involved, which could be avoided through 
a greater degree of employment stability.” 

While he did not think seasonal unem- 
ployment can be entirely eliminated, the 
Minister believed that “we can and must 
work toward moderating its impact.” This 
may sometimes mean breaking with tradi- 
tional practices, he observed. Possibilities 
which, he suggested, might be explored 
included special advertising and other 
devices designed to push sales during the 
slack season; new uses for some products 
to make them year-round sellers; and a 
diversified market for certain products 
through the seeking of orders in different 
regions or from different industries. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


If Canada is not to accept the role 
of “a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, we should, to the extent that is 
practical and economical, process our 
raw materials,” Hugh Crombie, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, said at the organization’s 
8ist annual meeting. “If the processing 
is done in Canada,” he pointed out, 
“the added value accrues to Canadians. 

“According to the latest available 
figures,” he continued, “more than half 
of our farm products are exported as 
raw materials and more than half of 
our forest products are exported either 
as raw materials or in a partly-manu- 
factured state.” 


Development of our resources and the 
processing of more of them in Canada, 


the CMA President declared, will 
require capital. “It may be flattering 
to have other countries ready to lend 
us money, and we are glad to have it, 
but it would be much more satisfactory 
if we were using our own money.” 

Mr. Crombie also called for the 
building up of Canada through large- 
scale immigration and “thus provide a 
larger domestic market for the products 
of our farms, forests, factories and 
mines” and more people to develop 
and utilize our natural resources. 

“Human resources,” he said, “are 
equally as important as _ natural 
resources; natural resources have no real 
meaning unless developed by and for 
the people.” 


Such remedies, Mr. Gregg said, will call 
for special effort and imagination on the 
part of employers, in co-operation with 
organized labour, and in some _ cases 
re-education of the buying public. “The 
Government may also be able to help,” he 
added. “Some research has been done by 
my Department but this, I feel, might be 
broadened to enlist the help of university 
and research facilities to find out a great 
deal more than we now know about the 
characteristics of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada and the practical steps needed to 
deal with it.” 

A solution of this problem depends 
fundamentally upon action taken by 
industry, Mr. Gregg concluded. “If I have 
at all impressed you with its seriousness— 
its social, economic and business costs— 
then I am confident that a start has been 
made towards its reduction. The ingenuity 
and initiative of Canada’s industry can 
measure up to a challenge such as this, 
difficult as it may be.” : 


Older Workers 


The Minister made a plea for employ- 
ment of the older worker. “There is need 
for a greater recognition of the seriousness 
of this problem and of the fact that it is 
to the advantage of all to do something 
about it.” Perhaps older workers are not 
as adaptable as younger persons, he said. 
There are, however, many jobs for which 
they are ideally fitted. Numerous studies 
have confirmed that they miss fewer days’ 
work, have better work habits, are more 
reliable, and that their job performance is 


good. Moreover, their employment does 
not adversely affect workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs. 

Jobs might be reviewed, Mr. Gregg 
suggested, and classified according to 
physical requirements, and also on the 
bases of need for reliability, low absen- 
teeism, loyalty or other characteristics 
commonly found among older workers. 
“Tt is only good business to hire the best 
man for the job, whether that man is 
handicapped, in the upper age group or 
otherwise. I am suggesting that in many 
cases the best man for the job is an older 
person.” 

The Minister said that as far as govern- 
ment employees are concerned he has 
expressed his opinion before the Civil 
Service Commission on several occasions. 

In any reference to the employment of 
older workers, the subjects of pension plans 
can scarcely be avoided, the Minister said. 
“The basic need is for some arrangement 
whereby workers can carry their vested 
pension rights with them when they move.” 
Because of the lack of any provision allow- 
ing a worker to transfer his full pension 
credits should he change employers, a 
pension plan will often tie a worker to a 
firm even though it may be in the best 
interests of all concerned that he move 
elsewhere. This reacts particularly to the 
disadvantage of older workers. Many firms 
do not like to hire workers who are rela- 
tively close to retirement age as it may 
mean additional cost to the firm when he 
retires, or else retiring him on a very low 
pension. 
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Referring to the practice of setting a 
definite age for retirement, Mr. Gregg 
remarked that many workers on reaching 
the vetirement age are still capable of 
valuable contributions. THe suggested that, 
wherever possible, a flexible policy in the 
matter of retiring older workers be followed. 

“There are few more unkind acts than 
that of forcing retirement on a physically 
and mentally active employee, who must 
then adjust himself to a life of inactivity 
on a low income,” Mr. Gregg said. 


Communication in Industry 

What had particularly impressed him in 
the many different approaches to the 
subject of industrial relations, Mr. Gregg 
said, was “the apparent underlying agree- 
ment that effective Jabour-management 
selations really depend on an understanding 
of the other fellow’s point of view. ‘This 
may strike you as a rather obvious remark; 
but I don’t think that its implications are 
at all as well understood as they might be. 
This business of understanding implies a 
two-fold effort-—the effort needed if one’s 
point of view is going to be presented most 
effectively, and the effort required to fully 
appreciate the basis for a particular atti- 
tude or for certain decisions. This, to my 
way of thinking, is one of the fundamental 
questions of industrial relations. It is 
essentially one of ‘communication’ between 
the employer and the employee.” 

In many ways, the Minister added, the 
whole structure of modern industry tends 
to set management and Jabour apart. 
“There is a continuing job to be done, 
by both management and labour, to get 
across their own points of view on matters 
of mutual concern and to find out why 
the other party thinks and acts as it does.” 

The Minister referred to the important 
contribution of Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committees to the efficient and 
amicable operation of a business. His 
Department, he said, has assisted and 
encouraged industry to set up these 
committees. Today their number exceeds 


800. 


Reserve Armed Forces 

Mr. Gregg concluded his address with a 
reference to Canada’s Reserve Armed 
Forces. “The build-up of our Reserve 
Armed Forces is an important phase of 
our overall program of preparedness, he 
said, “I need not stress the point that 
our ability to meet any military emergency 
of the future depends to a considerable 
extent on the size and efficiency of the 
Reserve Units. 

“Since Korea, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of men in 
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the Reserve Forces. They now number 
roughly 57,000, and it is the hope of the 
Government that they shall grow in both 
numbers and efficiency throughout the 
remaining years of the defence program. 

“Now the point I wish to make is this. 
You are employers. It is within your power 
to adopt personnel policies ‘which will 
facilitate the development of the Reserve 
Forces by encouraging men to join and 
participate fully in the necessary courses of 
training. I am thinking particularly of 
summer camp training and of the way in 
which an employer’s policy towards leave 
of absence and pay for the period of such 
training can influence a man’s willingness 
to take part. 

“Having said that much, I think I can 
leave the rest up to you. I know that you 
will consider the question and do what you 
can to help.” 


Pension and Welfare Plans 


“Because of the introduction of welfare 
plans into the Canadian scene,” the chair- 
man announced, “and because it requires 
many to explore along new paths,’ the 
association felt it appropriate that the con- 
ference should give some consideration to 
welfare plans at present in operation. 

T. H. Robinson, of Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Montreal, spoke on trends 
in pension plans and J. 8. Forsyth, Director, 
Pension Fund Plans, Department of 
National Revenue, explained the adminis- 
tration of the Income Tax Act in relation 
to tax relief on contributions to employee 
pension funds. 

The field of group  insurance—life; 
temporary disability benefits connected 
with sickness and non-occupational acci- 
dents; and hospital, medical and surgical 
benefits—was covered by E. R. Complin, 
of Canadian Industries, Limited, Montreal, 
who has made a special study of the subject. 


“More companies sponsor or support 
group life insurance plans for employees 
than any other welfare benefit,’ Mr. 
Complin stated. He then explained the 
operation of such plans. 


“Most plans are contributory,” he said, 
“the premium cost being paid about 
equally by employer and employee, with 
the former bearing the administration 
expenses. Coverage is usually a round sum 
ranging from the equivalent of one year’s 
earnings to one-and-a-half times annual 
earnings, with, however, a movement in 
the direction of twice the annual earnings. 
The general maximum coverage is $10,000 
but a few plans go as high as $20,000. 


A 75-per cent enrolment of eligible 
employees is usually required, with com- 
pulsory membership for employees hired 
after the effective date of the plan.” 

Other features are included in some of 
the plans, such as payment in the event 
of total disability before the age of 60, and 
continuation of coverage for pensioners. 

Financing arrangements usually contem- 
plate a dividend accural based on experi- 
ence. It has been the custom for the 
employer to use this as a credit against 
his next year’s payment but it is becoming 
the practice in negotiated plans to share 
the dividend credit with employees on a 
pro rata basis. 

Many pension plans, the speaker pointed 
out, contain life insurance featurés or 
benefits in varying forms. In order to 
appreciate the full value of a company’s 
provisions for life insurance, the life insur- 
ance values in a pension plan should be 
studied in conjunction with the group life 
insurance plan. 


Non-Occupational Accident and 
Sickness Benefits 


For non-occupational accident and sick- 
ness benefits, contributory plans are also 
in the majority, Mr. Complin reported. 
Traditionally, it has been handled on a 
joint contributory basis with the employee 
paying the major portion; but more 
recently the division of cost has moved 
towards the employer paying more than 
half. “Indeed,” he said, “35 per cent of 
162 representative plans indicate that the 
companies pay the whole shot. Unions 
are trying to convince some employers that 
the whole cost should be borne by the 
company. Non-contributory plans, though 
in the minority, are by no means rare and 
it is in this group that the employer- 
funded programs prevail.” 

Benefit, the speaker noted, is usually a 
weekly amount equivalent to a percentage 
of normal weekly earnings, ranging from 
about $20 to full wages, with 40 to 60 per 
cent of earnings predominating. A waiting 
period of one week is customarily required 
before payment is made, with payment 
continued for a further 13 weeks. “The 
new look introduces payment for as long 
as 26 weeks and waives the waiting period 
when disability is due to an accident or 
the employee is confined to hospital,” said 
Mr. Complin. 


Hospital, Surgical and 
Medical Benefits 
Hospitals, surgical and medical benefits 
are provided through two main channels: 


an insured plan, and outside agencies such 
as medical and hospital plans, Mr. 
Complin said. 

Insured plans are usually operated on a 
joint contributory basis, the employee’s 
amount depending upon whether he is 
taking surgical and medical benefits in 
addition to the basic hospital benefit, and 
whether he is covering only himself or the 
other eligible members of his family. The 
employer’s amount depends not only on 
the remainder of the premium to be paid 
but also on the nature of the payments 
he has agreed to share. 

Whether a plan is insured or otherwise, 
there is a growing tendency for employers 
to meet a portion of the cost for employees’ 
families, particularly in the insured plans, 
Mr. Complin reported, and, where this is 
so, the employer bears almost half of the 
entire cost. There is also a trend in the 
direction of the whole cost being met by 
the employer in the case of employees 
only: coverage of dependents is taken 
care of by the employee through additional 
contributions. 

“The future appears to hold increased 
costs for somebody,” the speaker said. 
“The amount of the daily hospital benefit 
is rising constantly because of increasing 
hospital charges.... As the cost of 
service rises, rates under the plans will rise, 
and either employees will meet the in- 
creases calmly or will call upon their 
employers for more assistance.” 


Catastrophe Insurance 

A new insurance development, of more 
interest to management and _ executive 
personnel than the general employee body, 
Mr. Complin reported, is catastrophe 
insurance, which is becoming available on 
both a group and an individual basis and 
can include the family. “The principle is 
the same as in automobile collision insur- 
ance. You insure for the amount above 
which you would not be prepared readily 
to pay. One policy I have seen provides 
for a waiver on the first $500 worth of 
hospital and medical bills. The maximum 
amount the insurance company will pay 
would be 75 per cent of the bills in excess 
of $500 up to $5,000, including charges for 
special nurses. That means that if the 
bills were $4,000 the insurance company 
would pay $2,625. The insurer would pay 
$1,375 but if his first $500 were taken care 
of separately by one of the standard group 
plans his total out-of-pocket expense would 
be restricted to $875.” 
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Collective Bargaining 


Trends in collective bargaining in con- 
nection with welfare and benefit schemes 
were discussed by William G. Caples, 
President, Inland Steel Container Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., and H. J. Clawson, 
Crane Limited, Montreal. 

Mr. Caples stressed the importance of 
sound financing when instituting a welfare 
scheme. A wrong decision, he said, may 
jeopardise the survival of a company. 

He referred to the growing demand by 
unions for some kind of vesting. “Unions,” 
he said, “are trying to get a fund where 
the pension plan is not only soundly 
financed, but whereby the employee can 
get some benefit from that fund if he 
should leave, and thereby cut down on the 
freezing and rigidity of labour.” 

Mr. Clawson predicted renewed demands 
for pensions. “Unions,” he said, “will con- 
tinue to demand more as far as both 
pensions and insurance benefits are con- 
cerned.” The four main areas in which 
bargaining will be intensified he indicated 
as: (1) demands for a funded plan to be 
instituted by companies not having a 
pension plan; (2) increased benefits, 
particularly in minimum pensions; (3) 
greater flexibility in retirement age; and 
(4) union’s insistence on joint administra- 
tion of fund. 

Speaking on the trend of collective 
bargaining on pensions, Mr. Clawson said 
in part: “the trend will take a slightly 
different course in Canada and will develop 
in a slightly different pattern. Demands 
for bargaining will surely increase; but it 
will be on specific individual issues, rather 
than on a pattern basis. In other words, 
even though direct bargaining on pen- 
sions may increase, individual Canadian 
employers may be able to maintain more 
control over the provisions of such plans 
to meet their own special conditions, rather 
than to be forced by union, public and 
governmental pressure to adopt a uniform 
package formula... . 

“Furthermore, there is much to be said 
for the view that an employer who intends 
to install a pension plan for the first time, 
not only should not resist direct bargaining 
on pensions but should in fact insist on it. 
The cost of funding past service in a new 
plan is too substantial to confer on 
employees gratuitously, in a collective 
bargaining situation. Such an employer 
might well use the cost of pensions as a 
bargaining item, to be set off against other 
benefits or wage increases which the union 
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is demanding—in other words, ‘you can . 
have a wage increase or a pension plan— 
but not both": 

“Employers in Canada will have to be 
alert against the inevitable attempt on the 
part of unions to foist some standard 
United States formula of $125 per month 
or $150 per month on them. Pensions in 
Canada must be related not only to the 
lower wage level here but to the lower 
scale of government old age security pay- 
ments. Actuaries can give guidance to 
employers but an educational program will 
be necessary to inform employees and the 
public of these facts.” 

Referring to the demand for continuance 
of group life insurance after retirement, Mr. 
Clawson sounded a note of caution to 
employers to exercise care in guarding 
against group life costs from becoming 
excessive. 

A new trend in the field of welfare and 
benefit schemes, Mr. Clawson said, is the 
guaranteed annual wage. “Unions opened 
the campaign on this idea several years 
ago and it was, of course, one of the issues 
in the recent steel dispute. It has now 
apparently been shelved, but the Wage 
Stabilization Board recommended that the 
parties continue to study the matter during 
the term of the next contract.... It 
behooves us as management to study the 
matter so that we can cope with it intel- 
ligently when the issue is presented to us.” 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Interest in the subject of compulsory 
arbitration as a result of the last railway 
strike and the recent transportation strike 
in Toronto has prompted the Industrial 
Relations committee to give it considerable 
thought, the chairman announced. 

Prof. J. C. Cameron, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont., described by the 
chairman as “an authority,’ then spoke on 
“Compulsory Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes.” Prof. Cameron, the chairman 
pointed out, has acted as chairman of 
a number of conciliation boards and as 
arbitrator in a number of labour disputes. 

“Recent disturbances in Canada,” Prof. 
Cameron observed, “have given rise to a 
spate of demands for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labour disputes. In other words, 
it is now being suggested that strikes be 
outlawed and that compulsory arbitration 
be employed to prevent industrial strife.” 

It must be admitted, Dr. Cameron said, 
that a stoppage in a public utility may 
eventually become a challenge to the power 
of the state to maintain public services 
and to maintain law and order and that a 


strike involving even a handful of people 
in a small industrial enterprise can have 
widespread repercussions and inconvenience 
thousands of people not directly involved 
in the dispute. In these circumstances, it 
would appear that there is a good case for 
compulsory arbitration, he said. However, 
before accepting compulsory arbitration as 
a cure-all, it would be wise to ask what 
the arbitration procedure is meant to 
replace and if an arbitration procedure 
would be more effective in promoting 
industrial peace than existing machinery. 


Parties engaged in collective bargaining 
who are unable to reach a settlement, and 
such occasions are bound to occur, Prof. 
Cameron pointed out, have recourse to 
conciliation, which is “very different” from 
arbitration. 


Conciliation officers and _ conciliation 
boards endeavour to break the deadlock 
by persuading the parties to compromise; 
it is not their duty to determine the rights 
and wrongs of the case and to enforce a 
settlement. 


Under the arbitration process, a final 
decision is made unilaterally and imposed 
upon the disputants. “Compulsory arbitra- 
tion would,” he declared, “deny the 
democratic aims of collective bargaining. 
Nevertheless, if some control is not exer- 
cised over the right to bargain collectively, 
it is certain that the community will often 
be inconvenienced by disputes arising from 
the breaching of existing agreements. To 
prevent such a situation from occurring, 
and to assert the interest of society in 
industrial peace, the law prohibits~ strikes 
and lockouts for the duration of an 
agreement.” 


With the best will in the world, however, 
Prof. Cameron observed, differences are 
bound to arise from time to time regarding 
interpretation, application, administration 
or alleged violation, and the law provides 
in such cases that the matters in dispute 
be submitted to arbitration for final and 
binding settlement. 


“There is a world of difference between 
forcing certain terms and conditions of 
employment on an employer and_his 
employees and forcing a settlement on 
them when they disagree about the inter- 
pretation of an agreement they have 
previously worked out themselves. The 
former is a dangerous encroachment on 
fundamental, democratic freedom. The 
latter is a necessary step in the democratic 
process.” 


Compulsory arbitration, if applied even 


on a limited seale, he pointed out, would 
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obligate the government to assure those 
workers deprived of the right to strike as 
good treatment as those who retained the 
use of the strike weapon. Outlawing strikes 
in a limited segment of the economy is 
only one stop from saying that “since any 
strike is bound to hurt some part of the 
public, therefore all deadlocks must be 
resolved by compulsory arbitration.” 

Replacement of collective bargaining 
by compulsory arbitration would have 
far-reaching effects on the trade union 
involved, Prof. Cameron continued. Gov- 
ernment would immediately assume the 
wage-regulation role of the union. “A 
death blow would be struck at the very 
existence of that body. Employees would 
have little interest in an organization which 
could not press their demands to the limit. 
Unions might continue to exist but they 
would be powerless in the face of stubborn 
employers who preferred compulsory arbi- 
tration to collective bargaining. Moreover, 
if a union refused to accept an arbitration 
decision, the state would be faced with a 
challenge to its sovereignty. To meet such 
a situation, the present legal immunities 
granted to organized labour would have to 
be removed.” 


Compulsory arbitration, if it were the 
rule, could be as damaging to the employer 
as to the union, he declared. A situation, 
he pointed out, could emerge in which an 
employer who could not afford to pay the 
increased costs of an arbitration award 
would either be forced out of business or 
break the law and be puntshed. “It is 
hard to see any alternative to this impassé 
unless the state were prepared to sub- 
sidize the operations of the unfortunate 
employers.” 

One of the assumptions of the advocates 
of compulsory arbitration, he continued, is 
that the process would enable a ruling to 
be made by an impartial authority. Assum- 
ing that this is possible, the problem imme- 
diately arises of finding a yardstick whereby 
to measure decisions. 

While the arbitration process is undoubt- 
edly of great use as a means of settling 
disputes arising out of existing agreements, 
Prof. Cameron doubted its efficacy in resoly- 
ing deadlocks in negotiations prior to the 
making of an agreement, even in specific 
instances. “One is therefore forced to 
question the validity of ever using com- 
pulsory arbitration to settle industrial 
disputes.” 

In a situation where a strike is a public 
utility or important section of private 
industry assumes such importance as to 
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amount to a challenge to the civil power, 
while causing considerable damage to the 
community, “normal methods cannot be 
allowed to operate,” Prof. Cameron said, 
“and compulsory arbitration as a temporary 
expedient in a specific instance must be 
used as a last resort. The device is 
essential to prevent chaos.” There are, 
however, he noted, two safety valves which 
can be relied upon to ensure -that its use 
is not abused. “Neither management nor 
unions want a settlement forced upon them 
by a third party and will consequently 
endeavour to avoid situations where they 
must submit to compulsory arbitration. 
Likewise, the body which decides when 
compulsory arbitration shall be applied is 
Parliament and Parliament in turn is 
responsible to the electors. 


“Consequently,’ Prof. Cameron said in 


summing up, “it would appear that there 
is little ground for the use of compulsory 
arbitration as anything other than an 
‘emergency device. In such circumstances, 
its use can be strictly controlled by Parlia- 
ment; but the public must not expect 
anticipatory action by the legislature. 
Generally speaking, strikes will have to be 
allowed to occur before compulsory arbitra- 
tion is applied. It is hard to see any other 
way of preventing that device from under- 
mining the structure of free, collective 
bargaining and the free enterprise system... 


“Finally, I suggest that the time is at 
hand when legislators might well re-examine 
the legal immunities of trade unions in the 
light of the latter’s greatly increased power 
and pretensions. Unions have legal protec- 
tion against unfair action by employers but 


the public has no recourse against irre- | 


sponsible action by unions. It should not 
be beyond the wit of man to devise 
legislation which will maintain free collec- 
tive bargaining, protect labour against 
discrimination, and at the same time ensure 
that both management and unions act 
responsibly within the community. Then, 
the need for compulsory arbitration will 
be far less than it is today.” 

The final session of the conference, at 
which the impact of the cost of living on 
wages was discussed, was addressed by L. E. 
Rowebottom, Chief+of the Prices Section of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, who 
described the new consumer price index.* 

Stuart Armour, Economic Adviser to the 
President of The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and W. F. 


*For information concerning the new 
index, see L.G., April, 1952, p. 489. 
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Lougheed, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto, spoke on “Tying Wages to the 
Cost of Living”. 


Presidential Address 


In his annual address to the members, 
President Hugh Crombie, after referrmg to 
the progress which has taken place since 
the turn of the century, said, “we still have 
our problems.” He discussed inflation, 
productivity, strikes and picketing, tariff, 
taxation, immigration, and other problems 
confronting industry today. 


Strikes and Picketing 


In his reference to strikes and picketing 
the president observed that there appears 
to be considerable uncertainty in the public 
mind as to what constitutes legal picketing 
during a strike. 

“In view of a number of recent flagrant 
examples of illegal mass picketing in con- 
nection with strikes, the Association again 
made representations recently to provincial 
authorities pointing out that unless steps 
were taken to enforce the law against mass 
picketing, there was danger that both the 
strikes and the public would get the idea 
that strikers were within their rights in 
besetting the struck premises and prevent- 
ing the entry not merely of factory workers 
but of office and even maintenance staff. 
There was urgent need, it was submitted, to 
impress on strikers and the public that the 
only kind of picketing that was permis- 
sible under the Criminal Code was attending 
at the struck premises for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information. 

“Tt was further argued that if firmness 
and resolution were shown at the outset of 
strikes, illegal picketing could in most cases 
be ‘nipped in the bud’. To this end, we 
urged that provincial authorities, in impress- 
ing on municipal authorities the need to 
take prompt and firm action, should under- 
take to reimburse them for any. expense 
incurred in engaging additional police who 
might be required. It was submitted that 
provincial funds could not be better spent 
than in impressing on strikers and the 
public that the authorities were determined 
to see that the law with respect to picketing 
was enforced.” 


General Manager's Report 


Canadian manufacturers are contributing 
simultaneously to three national programs, 
production for defence, production for 
civilian needs, and the maintenance as far 
as possible of export trade, J. T. Stirrett, 


General Manager, said in his report. These 


programs, involving men, materials and 


money, have to be kept in reasonable 


: 
: 
. 
. 


balance; the resultant problems and diffi- 
culties have increased the responsibilities 
of the members of the committees of the 
Association, he said. They have dealt. with 
a great variety of subjects during the year, 
the principal ones among them being: 
defence contracts and distribution of scarce 
materials; imports and exports—controls 
and restrictions; taxation; freight rates; 
national building code; revision of fire 
insurance law; immigration; education; and 
civil defence. : 

Membership in the association has con- 
tinued to grow, Mr. Stirrett reported. A 
net gain of 112 brought the membership to 
6,748 at the end of the year. 


Officers for 1952-53 


G. K. Sheils, Executive Vice-Presidént, 
N. M. Davis Corporation Limited, Toronto, 
was elected president of the association fox 
the year 1952-58, to succeed the retiring 
present, Hugh Crombie. 

Other officers were: first 
president, G. W. Lawrence, President 
Sangamo Co., Limited, Toronto; second 
A. Galder, director anc 
secretary, Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada 
Limited; and treasurer, J. C 
MacFarlane, vice-president, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Limited, Toronto. 


elected V1Ge- 


vice-president, J. 


honorary 


Quebec Federation of Labour 
Holds 15th Annual Convention 


Delegates demand decertification of company-controlled unions and ask 
increase in maximum average earnings under Workmen’s Compensation Aci 


The Quebec Provincial Federation of 

Labour (TLC), which during the past year 

' has undertaken an intensive organization 
drive as well as a vigorous campaign to 
weed out undesirable and _ subversive 
elements, held its 15th annual Convention 
at Hull, Que., June 13-15. 

Nearly 300 delegates, representing 102 
local unions and five Trades and Labour 
Councils, and speaking for some 130,000 
members, attended. Consideration was 
given to nearly 80 resolutions, dealing with 
social as well as labour questions. 

Roger Provost, President of the Federa- 
tion, and Percy R. Bengough, President of 


the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 


sounded the key-note of the convention 
when, at the outset, they protested against 
company unions and against those sub- 
versive elements which are trying to edge 
their way into labour organizations. 

Stressing the fact that trade unions are 
doing all they can to get rid of the unde- 
sirable elements in their midst, Mr. 
Provost asked the employers to do like- 
wise; he dwelt on the threat presented by 
company unions. 

Mr. Bengough, in addition to drawing 
attention to the menace of undesirable 
elements which are undermining the labour 
Movement from within, emphasized the 
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need for preserving those democratic and 
parliamentary institutions which are at the 
basis of any free state and which assurc 
the labour movement of its right to collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Resolutions 


An imposing number of resolutions, 
dealing with such widely varied subjects 
as industrial accidents and zoning, pro- 
vincial laws, intolerance and taxes, was 
considered during the three days of the 
convention. 


Among other resolutions, the delegates 
adopted one calling for the formation of 
a political education committee consisting 
of five members. It was made quite clear, 
however, that the purpose of this committee 
would not be to affiliate the labour move- 
ment with any political party but. rather 
to facilitate the education of the workers 
in political matters. 


The Federation also asked the .Labour 
Relations Board of the province of Quebec 
to decertify all company controlled unions 
in the province and to recognize only bona 
jide labour organizations. The delegates 
also suggested that the maximum average 
earnings under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act be increased from $3,000 to $4,000 
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and that the rate of compensation for total 
disability be raised to 100 per cent. It is 
now 70 per cent. : 

The meeting also approved a resolution 
asking that the arbitration period for a 
collective agreement be reduced from 90 
days to 30 days and that the 14-day period 
following arbitration be reduced to seven 
days. In the field of unemployment insur- 
ance, the delegates requested that the 
weekly payments be increased to $25 for 
unmarried persons and to $35 for married 
workers. 
New Council 

A mark of the considerable expansion of 
the Federation in the province of Quebec 
was the presentation of the charter to the 
Trades and Labour Council of Western 
Quebec. Claude Jodoin, Vice-President of 
the TLC, accompanied by Gordon G. 
Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer, pre- 
sented the charter to Pat O’Farrell, 
President of the New Council. 

The Western Quebee Council has more 
than 5,000 members, distributed among 12 
locals. 


Election of Officers 

Roger Provost, recently appointed 
Director of the United Textile Workers in 
Quebec Province, was re-elected President 
of the Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour by acclamation. 


Other officers elected for 1952-1953 were: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Adrien Villeneuve; 
Vice-Presidents, Edouard Larose and R. M. 
Bennett, Montreal; Harry Bell, Quebec; 
Roger D. LaBrie, Three Rivers; Tom 
Laflamme, Granby; Marcel Charbonneau, 
St. Jér6me, and Rémi Laniel, Valleyfield. 


Among the speakers heard during the 
15th Convention of the Federation were: 
the Hon. Alexandre Taché, Member for 
Hull and Speaker of the Quebec Legisla- 
tive Assembly; His Honour Mayor Henri 
Gauthier of Hull; Perey R. Bengough, 
President of the TLC; Gordon G. Cushing, 
General Secretary-Treasurer of the TLC; 
Claude Jodoin, Vice-President of the TLC; 
Marcel Franeq, member of the Quebee 
Labour Relations Board; Jean Miquelon, 
legal adviser to the Federation; and Roger 
Provost, President. 


Manitoba Announces New Minimum Wage Schedule 


The minimum wage rate for adult male 
workers in Manitoba has been raised from 
50 to 60 cents an hour, it was recently 
announced by Hon. C. E. Greenlay, Min- 
ister of Labour for the province. The 
increase is effective July 28. 

The Order in Council establishing the 
new minimum rate also made changes in 
salary scales for females and boys. 

Other principal features of the 
schedule are:— 

1. A minimum wage of 48 cents per hour 
for boys under 18 years. (The previous 
minimum was 40 cents.) 

2. A minimum of 55 cents per hour in 
urban areas and 52 cents per hour in rural 
districts for women 18 years and over. 
(Previously there was a weekly minimum 
rate of $19.50 for females in urban areas 
and $18.50 in rural districts, irrespective of 
age.) 

3. A minimum of 48 cents in urban 
areas and 45 cents in rural districts for 
girls under 18 years. 

Overtime is payable at one-and-a-half 
times the foregoing rates after 44 hours in 
a week for females and after 48 hours for 
males. Overtime is also payable after 
eight hours in a day for females. 

The Act now sets out seven general 
holidays for which employers must pay 


new 
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working employees one-and-a-half times 
the worker’s regular rate. As a result of 
this clause, statutory holiday provisions 
have been removed from minimum wage 
regulation. 

Special provisions to protect women and 
young workers are included in the new 
regulations. Women whose work ends 
between midnight and 6:00 a.m. must be 
provided with transportation home. As 
before, female workers are entitled to a 
10-minute rest period in each work period 
lasting three hours or more. 

No woman, girl or boy shall be allowed 
to lift articles of such weight as to impose 
excessive physical strain; they must not 
carry loads weighing more than 25 pounds. 

Continuing’ the provision of training 
periods, the regulations maintain the six 
months’ maximum for training at proba- 
tionary rates. However, an employer and 
a union representing his employees may — 
apply for an extension of the training — 
period where workers are paid on a piece- 
work basis. 

Before probationary rates are paid, 
permits must be obtained. Separate pay- 
rolls of trainees must be maintained. In 
no event may the proportion of trainees 
exceed 25 per cent of the female operating 
employees. 


Plan Now to Prevent Unemployment 


When Arms Needs Slacken--Morse 


ILO Director-General in annual report calls on governments to take 
seven measures to prevent future economic crisis, advises countries 
to avoid inflation and overshadowing of socially-urgent objectives 


Member nations of the International 
Labour Organization have been warned to 
begin making plans to prevent unemploy- 
ment when present rearmament orders 
start to slacken off. 

Director-General David A. Morse in his 
annual report recalled that he had _ pre- 
dicted sharp price increases a year ago but 
said that in many countries prices have 
risen even more rapidly than auring the 
war and immediate post-war periods. He 
said :— 

“In many countries today, the economic 
situation is dominated by the fact that 
they are trying to do more than their 
resources will permit. Rearmament, 
economic development and the mainten- 
ance and raising of living standards are 
competing for scarce supplies of labour, 
materials and equipment. 


“The result, too often, is harmful price 
rises and a tendency for these different 
objectives to get in each other’s way.” 

At the same time there has been “a 
fairly widespread recession in consumers’ 
demand,” resulting in unemployment in 
consumers’ goods industries at a time when 
there was an acute labour shortage in heavy 
industries. He said the following “energetic 
measures” were needed to change the 
picture :— 


1. Increased mobility of labour. 
2. Pressing on with economic develop- 
ment plans. 
3. Maintaining adequate levels of effec- 
tive demand. 
4. Temporary or permanent migration 
where needed. 
5. Increased productivity. 
6. Placing of orders in countries with 
unemployed resources. 
7. Provision of materials, capital equip- 
ment and technical assistance to 
underemployed countries. 


“Finally, countries should seek to adjust 
their total demands for rearmament, 
economic development and improved living 
standards so as to avoid both inflation and 
the overshadowing of socially urgent objec- 
tives by others which are less urgent,” Mr. 
Morse continued. 


“Tt is not too early to urge that serious 
and responsible thought be devoted over 
the next two years to ensuring that when 
expenditure on rearmament is reduced, the 
result will be, not a cruel return of mass 
unemployment, but an expansion of 
economic development and a raising of 
living standards.” 


Mr. Morse said that it is only too 
possible that nations, preoccupied with 
external threats to their security, may 
neglect the need to maintain social progress. 
Actually, “it is just when resources have to 
be diverted to meet other demands that it 
is most important that what is available for 


consumption should be fairly distributed. 


“Tf we sit back and wait till the pressure 
on resources slackens we shall never break 
the vicious circle where poor social condi- 
tions give rise to unrest, and unrest makes 
it difficult to improve social conditions. 


“Depression, war and the international 
struggle for the souls and minds of men 
have finally made people realize that 
nations are closely interdependent and, 
above all, that underdeveloped countries 
must be helped to improve their lot.” 

Mr. Morse said that the ILO had greatly 
expanded its technical assistance work, 
which acted as a catalyst to national effort. 

“It is in the pursuit of this task that the 
Organization today has manpower field 
offices in Asia, in Latin America and in 
the Near and Middle East; that it is setting 
up a field office for co-operation in Asia; 
that at the time of writing it has 60 experts 
of ten nationalities in some 24 countries, 
working on a wide range of subjects within 
the responsibility of the ILO; that it has 
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17 Fellows at present being trained in four 
different countries; that it has recently held 
seminars in social security, in labour 
statistics and labour inspection in Istanbul, 
Lima, New Delhi and Calcutta; and that 
it is promoting the establishment of a 
Joint Field Mission on Indigenous Popula- 
tions in the Andean Highlands.” 

Highlighting some of the achievements 
and the difficulties of ILO technical assist- 
ance, he said :— 

“In the final analysis it is upon the will 
and determination of governments and 
peoples that the effectiveness of technical 
assistance must depend.” 

Mr. Morse said the swing of international 
tvade in favour of the underdeveloped 


countries as a result of high raw material 
prices was likely to continue for some time 
to come. “After the first months of 1951 
raw materal prices dropped while the prices 
of manufactured goods continued to rise,” 
he said. “Terms of trade remain, however, 
much more favourable to primary produc- 
ing countries than they were in the first 
part of 1950. 

“There are reasons for thinking that this 
state of affairs may well persist, for it is 
clear that the world’s capacity for indus- 
trial production has increased ‘and is 
increasing faster than its production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials.” 


Government, Industry 
Train Workers in U.K. 
Apprenticeship, which traditionally has 
the needs of industry for skilled 
workers, is being supplemented and 
expanded in the United Kingdom in order 


met 


to meet the demands of a changing 
eeonomy for an increased number of 
technical skills and crafts. Both the 


Government and industry are engaged in 
programs designed to provide more trained 
workers. 

Within industry itself, the iron and steel 
establishments are conducting training 


achemes which are designed to prepare the. 


unskilled and semi-skilled worker for fully- 
skilled employment. The Iron and Steel 
Federation began the program in 1948 for 
young operatives, craft and _ technical 
apprentices, foremen and managers. Under 
this program more than £750,000 has been 
spent annually and nearly 300 training 
officers are employed. 

In order to facilitate the extension of 
framing, a central recruitment and training 
council was established, with area com- 
mittees being set up in the major produc- 
tion centres of the country. In this way 
a program of systematic training 
developed to ensure a supply of skilled 
labour. At the same time young workers 
were shown the advantages of being trained 
for specific skilled occupations in place of 
picking up the elements of their craft in 
3 haphazard manner. 

Under the direction of the Government, 
training centres, rehabilitation units and 
specialized factories have been developed 
fo train, rehabilitate and  re-employ 
workers. The Government schemes are 


was 
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more concerned with the instruction of 
disabled workers who can be trained for 
skilled employment, with the training of 
discharged servicemen and with the reha- 
bilitation of workers who have been 
unemployed for long periods. 


Productivity in U.K. 
Shows Steady Gains 


Productivity in the United Kingdom has 
risen steadily throughout the post-war 
years. Recent estimates show that 
between 1946 and 1950 real product per 
head in the economy as a whole has in- 
creased at the rate of 2-9 per cent per 
year. In 1946, it was already about five 
per cent higher than in 1938. 

In industry alone, even greater progress 
has been made. Industrial output per 
head in 1946 was about three per cent 
below the 1935-38 average but by 1951 it 
exceeded this pre-war level by about 20 
per cent. 


employment rose by only about 17 per cent. 
In productivity, the annual rate of increase 
between 1946 and 1950 was around five per 
cent, but in 1951 it fell to one per cent. 


An estimate of changes in output per 
head in the different industrial groups 
shows that metal industries are well above 
the pre-war level. In the textile group, 
cotton and rayon weaving and wool tex- 
tiles are above it but cotton doubling is 
below. In building materials, the cement 
industry is well above the pre-war level; 
the brick industry just exceeds it. Tobacco, 
paper, gas and electricity .also show sub- 
stantial increases. In coal-mining, output 
per head is still below the pre-war level 
but output per manshift is above it. 


Between 1946 and 1951, indus- 
trial output increased by 44 per cent, while ’ 


———— 


————— 


Teamwork in Industry 


The Board of Directors of McKellar 
General Hospital in Fort William have 
found that the LMPC there has been a 
significant factor in improving the care of 
patients in the five years it has been 
operating. Reporting to the Board of 
Directors, the committee chairman said, 
“out of the discussions of this committee 
have come suggestions regarding the oper- 
ation of the hospital which have had a 
definite bearing on patient care.” 

Among the LMPC_ recommendations 
approved by the Board have been: the 
jastallation of stainless steel sinks in ward 
kitchens; additional space for the dietitian’s 
office; improvements to the fire alarm 
systems; provision for storing medical 
records; and an improved laundry service. 

Other recommendations have led _ to 
improved working conditions for the staff. 
In this category are included a pension 
plan, medical insurance, an improved 
method of paying salaries, ana alterations 
to staff rest rooms. 

All hospital departments are represented 
on the committee, which is authorized by 
two Hospital By-Laws. Local 268, Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union 


(AFL-TLC), is bargaining agent for 
employees at the hospital. 

* * x 
In an address delivered at the 5th 


Conference of the American Member States 
of the ILO in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, A. E. 
Hemming, Canadian Workers’ Delegate, 
spoke of the progress made in Canada in 
the field of labour-management co-opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hemming, who is Executive Secretary 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, described the work 
done by the Service in promoting labour- 
management co-operation in Canada. 

He said: “I must at this time pay tribute 
to the Canadian Government for the 
leadership they have given in helping to 
set up more than 800 labour-management 
committees throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada. These committees do 
not interfere with the trade unions, nor 
do they deal with any matters which 
rightly come under the provisions of a 
collective labour agreement. They do, 
however, lead to greater co-operation 
between labour and management in the 
plant, dealing with such problems as 
simplification of production methods, 
wastage of materials, accident hazards, fire 
protection and the general welfare of those 
whom they represent.” 


The LMPC at Parmenter & Bulloch Ltd. 
in Gananoque, Ont., is responsible for 
reviewing all suggestions submitted under 
the company’s suggestion plan. By this 
scheme, every suggestion submitted is read 
and initialled by each member of the 
committee, then sent to the Standards 
Department for evaluation. Final disposi- 
tion is made at the next meeting following 
the report of this department. 


During 1951 a total of 140 employee 
suggestions and projects submitted as a 
result of the Supervisory Group Conference 
was reviewed. Of this total, 67 (48%) were 
accepted and cash awards of $420 paid out. 


Local 3222, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), is the bargaining 
agent at Parmenter & Bulloch. 

: a * 

“A closer appreciation of the effects of 
co-ordination and co-operation between 
management and the co-worker” is attrib- 
uted by the management to the LMPC 
at Wonder Bakeries in Toronto. Manage- 
ment representatives also feel that the 
committee is “cementing and developing 
the virtue of goodwill and confidence 
between employer and co-worker...” . 

This LMPC has several achievements to 
its credit. One of its most successful efforts 
has been to foster a considerable improve- 
ment in plant housekeeping and_ safety. 
Through the work of the Safety and Good 
Housekeeping sub-committee, a system of 
regular weekly plant inspections has helped 
to increase housekeeping efficiency and 
improve safety measures. The committee 
has created a character known as “Dumbo”, 
a white elephant, to be the symbol of a 
lost-time accident. Whenever “Dumbo” 
appears in a department it means there 
has been an accident. The employees have 
become very safety conscious because no 
one wants “Dumbo” around. 

Labour representatives on the Wonder 
Bakeries’ LMPC are also enthusiastic over 
the work of the committee. The par- 
ticipating union is Local 461, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union (CIO- 
CCL). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during May. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected three applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received 18 applications for certification. 
One application for certification, which was 
withdrawn in April, is also reported below. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of marine 
engineers below the rank of chief engineer 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto 
(L.G., June, 1952, p. 753). 

2. Machinists, Fitters and Helpers, Local 
No. 3, on behalf of a unit of machinists 
and fitters employed by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service (L.G., June, 1952, p. 753). 

3. Brotherhood ‘of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 1163, 
on behalf of a unit of painters employed 
by Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


(B.C. Coast Steamship Service) (L.G., 
June, 1952, p. 753). 
4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of freight checkers, 
freight truckers and coopers employed by 
the Canadian National Railways on the 
waterfront at Saint John, N.B. (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 754). 

5. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
(Repairs) Limited, Calgary (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 754). 

6. Canadian Wire Services Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of editorial employees employed by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
its National and International News Ser- 
vice (L.G., May, 1952, p. 589). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 230, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), respondent (L.G., 
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June, 1952, p. 753). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it did not have 
the support of a majority of the employees 
classified as electricians. 


2. International Chemical Workers’ 
Union (AFL-TLC), applicant, and Polymer 
Corporation Limited (Co-Polymer Area), 
Sarnia, Ontario, respondent (L.G., May, 
1952, p. 589). The application which 
affected some 234 employees of the com- 
pany, was rejected for the reason that the 
unit of employees affected was not con- 
sidered by the Board to be appropriate 
for collective bargaining. 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (L.G., April, 1952, p. 488). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it did not have the support of a majority 
of the employees in the unit considered by 
the Board to be appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels operated by the British Columbia 
Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the m/v “Dinamac” operated by 
Messrs. R. McLeese and Angus McKee, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of electrical 
workers employed by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Chalk River Project, 
Chalk ‘River, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and _ the 
Branch of the Department. 


4. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 989, on behalf of a unit of 
bus. drivers, truck drivers and garage 
mechanics employed by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Chalk River Project, 
Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 

5. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local No. 560, on behalf of a unit 
of plumbers, steamfitters, sheet metal 
workers, and welders employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River 
Project, Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 

6. Atomic Research Workers Union, No. 
24291, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River Project, Chalk River, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. Perkins). 


7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 920, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River Project, Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. Perkins). 


8. International Association of Machinists, 
Chalk River NRC Lodge No. 1522, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River 
Project, Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 

9. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 2466, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River Project, 
Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 

10. Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, Marine Department, Local No. 4, on 
behalf of radio officers employed aboard 
vessels operated by Union Steamships 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 


tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two _ officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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11. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

12. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co. Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

13. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 510, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Company Limited, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

14. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by The Packers 
Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

15. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, United Grain 
Elevator Workers Local Union No. 333, on 
behalf of a unit of elevator employees of 
Midland Pacific Terminal Limited, Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer; G. R. Currie). 


16. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways employed in 
the offices of the General Freight Claim 
Agent and District Freight Claim Agent, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

17. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Canadian National Railways 
employed in the unloading of ore at Port 
Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 


18. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
aboard the m/v “Abegweit”, operated by 
the Canadian National Railways on its 
Cape Tormentine, N.B.-Port Borden, PEL., 
Ferry Service (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

International Chemical Workers’ Union, — 
applicant, and Polymer Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia, respondent (L.G., May, 
1952, p. 589). The Board allowed the with- 
drawal of the application, which affected 
some 1,350 employees of the Corporation, 
on the request of the applicant. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During May, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with matters 
in dispute between the following parties:— 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company 
Limited and the Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Cleaning Plant, St. Boniface, Man.) 
and Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
‘and Distillery Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

3. National Harbours Board and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, affecting 
employees of the Board at Halifax, NS. 
(Conciliation Officer: John R. Kinley). 

4. National Harbours Board and National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 


affecting employees of the Board at 
Prescott, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: H. 
Perkins). 
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5. Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers Indus- 
trial Union of Canada, Local .No. 2 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Railway Association of Canada and 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, affecting extra gang labourers 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation Officers 

During May Conciliation Officers reported 
settlements in the following disputes :— 

1. Shipping Federation of Canada, Ince., 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, affecting longshoremen employed in 
the port of Montreal (L.G., June, 1952, 
Bie iDove 

2. British Columbia Packers Limited, 
Vancouver, and United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union (L.G., June, 1952, 
p. 755). 


3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (L.G., June, 1952, p. 755). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


During May, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties:— 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
affecting conductors, baggagemen, trainmen; 
yardmen, and switchtenders, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions; similar classifications of 
employees on the Wastern Region; and 
yardmasters on all lines (L.G., June, 1952, 
p. 755). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 

2. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen affect- 
ing yardmasters and assistant yardmasters 
on all lines in Canada except former 
Government Railways south of St. Lawrence 
River; conductors, baggagemen, brakemen 
and yardmen, Atlantic and Central 
Regions; baggagemen, flagmen and brake- 
men, Western Region; yardmen, Western 
Region; freight handlers handling LCL 
freight on passenger trains. The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 

3. Railway Association of Canada and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, affecting extra gang labourers 
(see above). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

4. Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., May, 1952, p. 590). The Board had 
not been fully constituted at the end of 
the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association, representing 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Emplovees 
(L.G., June, 1952, p. 756) was fully con- 
stituted in May with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port 
Arthur, as Chairman. Judge Dowler was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Frank Evans, Q.C., Winnipeg, 
and Ernest Ingles, London, Ont., who had 
previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the Association and the Brother- 
hood respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During May the Munister_ received 
reports from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with matters 
in dispute between the following parties:— 

1. Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13172, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 

2. Five elevator companies located im 
Vancouver, including the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Pacific Elevators Limited, Searle 
Grain Company Limited, United Grain 
Growers Limited, and Kerr Gifford and 
Company, Inc., and Local 333, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (L.G., 1952, p. 756). The text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited 


and 


Local 13173, District 50, United Mine Workers of America 


. io: 
The Hon. Mitron Fowtrr Greaa, V.C., 
Minister of Labour. 


Hon. Sr: 
__ As Chairman of the Conciliation Board 
I beg to report as follows:— 
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Meetings of the Board were duly con- 
vened at the City of Toronto and repre- 
sentations on behalf of both employer and 
employees have been fully heard and 
considered, 

There has heretofore been in effect a 
written collective bargaining agreement 
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On May 17, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 


Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dis- 
pute between Local 13173, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
(L.G., 


Limited, Port Hope, Ontario 
May, 1952, p. 591). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge W. F. Schwenger, 
Hamilton, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
J. P. Pratt, Q.C., and Herbert Orliffe, 
both of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


between the parties, which expired on the 
3lst January 1952. The parties have been 
unable to agree on a renewal of this agree- 
ment and after negotiations between them 
and subsequently with the assistance of 
your conciliation officer, were still apart on 
six items, these being as follows: 


1. Wages 

2. Off-shift Differential Premiums 

3. Increase for Hazard Pay 

4. Rates for Maintenance Employees 
5. Probationary Period of Employment 
6. Union Security. 

I 


deal with these matters in the above 
order. 


Wages 


The parties were unable to agree on 
wages, the representatives of the bargain- 
ing agent maintaining that there should be 
an increase of twenty cents (20¢) an hour. 
Representations were made with regard to 
the rates of pay in other industries and 
to the increased cost-of-living index since 
the last agreement. Your Board has con- 
sidered all representations made and as a 
result, I am pleased to report that I 
would recommend that the wages paid to 
employees should be increased ten cents 
(10¢) an hour. In arriving at this recom- 
mendation, I have not overlooked the fact 
that the employer has voluntarily estab- 
lished an increase of ten cents (10¢) an 
hour during the term of the expired 
agreement, possibly in recognition of the 
fact that the cost-of-living index is 
increased. The increase indicated is in 
addition to the above voluntary increase. 
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Off-shifl Differential Premiums 

On behalf of the employees it was sub- 
mitted that there should be an increase 
in the present off-shift differential premium 
pay. After hearing all representations I 
am of the opinion and would report that 
present circumstances would indicate that 
the rate of off-shift differential premium as 
heretofore in force would appear to be fair 
and I do not recommend any change. 


Hazard Pay 

It was argued on behalf of certain of the 
employees who were engaged in laboratory 
work that the nature of their employment 
was such that there was considerable 
hazard. It would appear however, that 
there are no facts from which a conclusion 
of undue hazard in the employment of 
these technicians can be drayrn. There is 
nothing in the situation with regard to 
workmen’s compensation which would so 
indicate, nor is there any record of any 
of the employees having suffered from their 
work as the result of any unusual inherent 
danger therein. I would therefore recom- 
mend that there be established no hazard 
premium. 


Rates for Maintenance Employees 

It would appear that with the increase 
of ten cents (10¢) an hour recommended 
under the above heading of Wages, that 
those employees coming within fhis item 
would be paid a rate comparable with that 
paid in comparable industries. I would 
point out that comparison should be made 
with other industries and not with build- 
ing trades where working conditions are 
different and the security of employment 
more hazardous. A comparison with other 
industries causes me to recommend that 
there be no extra increase for the main- 
tenance group. 


Probationary Period 

Under the agreement heretofore in effect, 
a probationary period was agreed to and 
established of three months (see clause 14 
of the expired agreement) and a slightly 
reduced rate of pay is stipulated for this 
period. The employees request that the 
probationary period be entirely abolished, 
and on behalf of the employer it was 
pointed out that the very nature of the 
industry required a close check of all new 
employees. On behalf of the employer it 
was also insisted that the three month 
probationary period remain and as a matter 
of compromise, the rate of wages during 
this period be not differentiated. I would 
recommend that the parties adopt this 
basis as a settlement of this point. 


Union Security 

Up to the present time there has been in 
existence between the company and its 
employees, a system of voluntary check-off 
and there is nothing advanced to indicate 
that there is any particular dissatisfaction 
in its operation. There are four employees 
only, who are not members of the union, 
out of a total employment of approxi- 
mately 147 persons. The employer is quite 
agreeable to maintaining the present 
system of voluntary check-off, but is 
opposed to a closed shop because of the 
circumstances peculiar to these four 
employees. I would recommend that the 
parties agree to an extension of the appli- 
cation of the existing voluntary check-off 
system. 

I would recommend that the increase of 
ten cents an hour for wages recommended 
above, should be retroactive to the Ist 
February, 1952, in view of the fact that 
the intervening time has been consumed 
by conciliation. 


The abolition of the probationary differ- 
éntial should be adopted as of the date of 
this report, and I think it is desirable, and 
I would so recommend, that the parties 
agree to adopt the terms of the new 
agreement incorporating the above recom- 
mendations for a period of one year from 
its execution. 

I wish to conclude my report by referring 
to the true spirit of collective bargaining 
shown by all persons appearing before the 
Board. All arguments were presented 
without suggestion of any feeling other 
than that of sincerity of purpose and a 
sincere desire to find an understanding for 
mutual agreement. 

All of which is humbly reported this 
12th day of May, A.D. 1952. 


(Sgd.) W. F. ScHwENcsrr, 
Chairman. 
I concur this 15th day of May, 1952. 
(Sgd.) Herpert ORIFFa, 
Member. 
(sgd.) J. P. Pravr; 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators Ltd., Searle Grain Co. Ltd., 
United Grain Growers Ltd., Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. 


and 


Local 333, International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and of 
a dispute between: 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators Ltd., 
Searle Grain Co. Ltd., United Grain 
Growers Ltd., and Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Tne. 

and 

Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and _ Distillery Workers’ of 
America. 

(Lo: 

The Hon. the Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


We, Sherwood Lett, Chairman, T. E. H. 
Ellis and James Bury, Members, all of the 
City of Vancouver, Province of British 
Columbia, appointed as a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation herein to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties hereto on the matters upon 
which they have not agreed, duly appointed 
_ by the Minister of Labour by instruments, 


On May 5, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dis- 
pute between Local No. 333, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and _ Distillery 
Workers of America, and Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Pacific Elevators Ltd., Searle Grain 
Co. Ltd., United Grain Growers Ltd., 
and Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., all of 
Vancouver (L.G., April, 1952, p. 439). 

The Board was composed of Sherwood 
Lett, Q.C., of Vancouver, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, T. E. H. Ellis and 
James Bury, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
inations of the companies and Union, 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 
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dated the 27th day of February, 1952 and 
the 29th day of March, 1952, beg to report 
pee the results of our findings and 
seommendations as follows:— 
i. The Board held six meetings between 
che 3rd day of April, 1952 and the 30th day 
of Sepul, 1952. 

Hearings were conducted with repre- 
ei hivee of all the parties present or 
represented by Counsel, and a number of 
meetings of the Board have been held 
subsequent to the said Hearings. 

3. On the 9th day of April, 1952, the 
parties agreed to an extension of time 
until the 30th day of April, 1952. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
(The numbering below follows the 
numbers of the list of “Outstanding Issues” 
attached to the letter from G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer, to the Director of 
Industrial Relations, dated the 22nd day of 
February, 1952.) 
1. Job Classification and Standardization 
of Wages. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 

2.40 Hour Week. 

See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 

3. Pension Scheme, Group Life Accident 
Medical and Health Plan—50-50 Contrib- 
utory Basis. 

The Board is not prepared to approve of 
the Social Security provisions suggested by 
the Bargaining Agent in Article 1X of the 
proposed Agreement (Exhibit No. 2) but 
recommends that those Companies which 
have no pension scheme in existence at 
this time should study the possibility of 
inaugurating a pension plan for employees 
on a contributory basis. 

4. 10 cent Differential for Night Work. 

The Board recommends that employees 
working on second and third shifts shall 
reeeive a premium of 5 cents per hour. 


5. Across the Board Increase. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 

6. Escalator Clause. 

That the Agreement include an Escalator 
Clause to provide that in addition to the 
basic rates specified in the Agreement a 
cost-of-living bonus shall be paid to all 
employees based on One Cent (1c.) per hour 
for each one point three (1:3) rise in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index after the first day of February, 1952. 
Such addition to be reviewed and revised 
upward and downward according to the 
nearest even point of the index every three 
months, provided that any downward revi- 
sion shall not go below the basic rates. 
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7. Statutory Holidays. 

The Board recommends that the Agree- 
ment provide for six Statutory Holidays 
with pay for all employees, and that the six 
Statutory Holidays shall be New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Labour Day, Christmas 
Day, Dominion Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. Employees to be paid for the afore- 
mentioned Statutory Holidays at the 
regular rates, and for all work performed 
on the said Statutory Holidays double time 
shall be paid except to relief watchmen. 

8. Sundays. 

The Board recommends that for all work 
performed on Sundays, time and a half 
shall be paid, except to relief watchmen. ° 


9. Vacations with Pay. 

The Board recommends that the Agree- 
ment provide for vacations with pay as 
follows :— 

After one year’s employment—2 weeks. 

After fifteen years’ employment—3 weeks. 


10. Rotation of Shifts. 

The Board is not prepared to make any 
recommendation on this point and is not 
prepared to approve of the job rotation 
provision in Article IV Section 9 of the 
proposed Agreement (Exhibit. No. 2). 


11. Time Limit on Replacing Monthly 
Men. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 


12. Probationary Period. 

The Board recommends that for the first 
thirty (30) days of employment all hourly 
rated employees (other than watchmen) 
shall receive ten cents per hour less than 
the wage scale provided in their respective 
classification. 


13. Pay-days. 
The matter of pay-days was agreed upon 
by the parties. 


14. Rotation Scheme of Vacations. 

The parties agreed to leave this matter 
out of the Agreement upon the understand- 
ing that it would be worked out by the 
employers and employees in each plant. 


15. Supper Money or Pay for Waiting 
Time when required to work Overtime. 

The parties agreed to leave this matter 
to be worked out by the employers and 
employees in each plant. 


16. Premium Pay for Shovellers, Loaders 
and Door Openers. 

The Board recommends that the premium 
pay of ten cents per hour for shovellers, 
loaders and door openers be not included, 
but see Minority Report attached. 


17. Union Security.~ 


See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 


: 
| 
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18. Retroactivity. 
See Majority Report below and Minority 
Report attached. 


EXHIBITS 


Attached to the original of this Report 
are the Exhibits filed by the representatives 
as follows:— 


Exhibit No. 1— 

Copy of Agreement, dated the first day 
of December, 1950, between Alberta Wheat 
Pool and The United Grain Elevator 
Workers Union Local 333—International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drinks and Distillery Workers of 
America, filed by the Union. 


Exhibit No. 2— 

Multigraphed copy of form of agreement 
proposed by the Union, to which is attached 
five appendices being the classifications and 
wage rates proposed for each of the Grain 
Companies, filed by the Union. 


Exhibit No. 3— 
The Union’s submission to the Concilia- 
tion Board, filed by the Union (E. C. Sims). 


Exhibit No. 4— 

Brief presented by the employers, filed 
by the employers (R. H. Tupper, Esq., Q.C. 
and Craig Munro, Esq.). 


Exhibit No. 5— 

Copy of Agreement, dated first of 
January, 1952, between Buckerfield’s Limited 
and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, CIO-CCL, Local 445, filed by the 
employers (R. H. Tupper, Esq., Q.C.). 


(Sgd.) Suerwoop Lert, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. E. H. Extts. 
(Sgd.) J. Bury. 


REPORT OF MAJORITY 


A majority of the Board, namely, the 
Chairman and T. E. H. Ellis, recommend 
as follows:— 


1. Job Classification and Standardization 
of Wages. 

That the job classifications for the respec- 
tive companies as set forth in the appen- 
dices (marked Appendix A) to the proposed 
Agreement (Exhibit No. 2) be referred back 
to the parties for further consideration and 
that in the event of the respective parties 
being unable to agree upon appropriate 
classifications applicable to the operating 
conditions of the individual employer 
parties, then that the matter be referred 
to the Board for further consideration. 


2. 40 Hour Week. 

That the standard work week shall con- 
tinue to consist of 44 hours and not 40 
hours as requested by the Bargaining Agent. 


5. Across the Board Increase. 

That an increase be made.in the wages 
of the hourly rated employees (except 
watchmen) for a 44 hour week, to establish 
a base rate of $145 per hour and that a 
corresponding percentage increase be given 
to monthly employees and watchmen. 

17. Union Security. 

That in all Agreements other than the 
Agreement with the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
provision be made that every employee 
who is now or hereafter becomes a member 
of the Union, shall maintain his member- 
ship in the Union as a condition of his 
employment; and that in the case of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool the Agreement contain 
the same clause (Article II, Section 1, 
Exhibit No. 1) as contained in its existing 
Agreement. 

18. Retroactivity. 

That the new Collective Agreements to 
be arrived at shall be retroactive to the 
15th day of February, 1952, except as to 
the provisions of the Escalator Clause 
which shall be as set forth in Item No. 6 
above. 

11. Time Limit on Replacing Monthly 
Men. 

The majority of the Board, namely, the 
Chairman and T. E. H. Ellis, is not pre- 
pared to recommend that monthly men 
should be replaced within thirty (30) days 
as requested by the Bargaining Agent. 

Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 30th day of April, 1952. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) SHrerwoop Lert, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. E. H. Extis. 


MINORITY REPORT OF JAMES BURY 


To: the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Job Classification and Standardization 
of Wages 

There was no evidence submitted to the 
Board at the Hearings that the classifica- 
tions as outlined in the Appendices 
(marked Appendix “A”) to the proposed 
Agreement, Exhibit No. 2, were in disagree- 
ment between the Company and the Union. 
The principle of classifications has been 
established in the Alberta Wheat Pool 
Agreement, and there was no suggestion 
that such classifications were a hardship 
for the company. To me, classifications 
are in the interests of all concerned. 
Monthly salaries for a certain number of 
men, which are now in effect, should be 
maintained. This also ties in with Recom- 
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mendation No. 11 (Time Limit on Replac- 
img Monthly Men). I feel very strongly 
on this point and recommend that if a 
job classification is vacated, then within 
30 days such classification be filled, with a 
rate comparable to that of the former 
holder of the job. Without this principle 
firmly established the company can change 
during the life of the Agreement the wage 
rates for the employees concerned, causing 
endless friction and room for grievances. 
I am quite prepared to recommend that 
standardization of rates for classifications, 
to give some degree of uniformity between 
these plants, be worked out during the life 
of the Agreement, and that if disagreement 
develops, then the matter be referred to 
the present Board for further consideration. 


2. Forty Hour Week 


In my opinion there was not sufficient 
evidence produced before the Board to 
substantiate the claim of my colleagues on 
the Board that a 40 Hour Week is imprac- 
ticable. The 40 Hour Week has become 
standard in Canada, established on a 
national basis in a very difficult industry, 
railroading. I feel the suggestion of the 
union of a 40 Hour Week not confined to 
a strict Monday to Friday principle is a 
fair and reasonable offer, and will not 
create the hardship envisaged in the minds 
of the other two members of the Board. 
British Columbia is a province where the 
40 Hour Week has been established for 
the last five years amongst organized 
workers, and to a large extent among the 
unorganized as well. It is a step backward, 
in my opinion, for this Board to recom- 
mend anything less than the 40 Hour Week. 


3. Wages 


The majority recommendation of the 
Board in this connection is 15 cents an 
hour increase, based on the 44 Hour Week. 
The first proposal is to reduce the hours 
from 44 to 40, and then develop a wage 
increase that will be acceptable to the 
employees. The union have asked for a 
$1.73 an hour basic. I feel that at least 
~ $1.60 an hour for a 40 Hour Week should 
be given. The present take-home pay of 
these employees is $57.20 per week for 44 
Hours. The suggestion that I make would 
only make the take-home pay of these 
employees up to $64 a week, not an undue 
increase in my opinion. I also recommend 
that a corresponding percentage increase 
be given to the monthly paid employees 
and to the watchmen. I also feel that 
some consideration in the form of dust 


premium be given to those employees who 


are engaged as shovellers, loaders, and 
door-openers. 
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4. Escalator Clause 


I agree with the principle of an escalator 
clause as agreed to by the other two 
members of the Board, but feel that it 
should be based on 1 cent rise for each 
1 point rise in the Cost of Living. 


5. Union Security 

The present form of union security in 
the Alberta Wheat Pool Agreement is 
“That every employee who is now, or here- 
after becomes, a member of the union, 
shall maintain his membership in the union 
as a condition of employment, and every 
new employee whose employment com- 
mences hereafter shall within 30 days after 
commencement of employment apply for 
and maintain membership in the union as 
a condition of his employment, provided 
that the union shall not without good cause 
refuse membership to any applicant for 
employment.” During the discussion with 
representatives of the company and the 
union, there was no suggestion that this 
form of union security created a hardship 
with the Alberta Wheat Pool. I therefore 
recommend this type of union security be 
incorporated in Agreements covering all 
companies involved. There was some years 
ago some logic to the argument that new 
contracts have a lesser form of union 
security than suggested, but in British 
Columbia at the present time this main- 
tenance of membership with a 30 day trial 
period is quite common in union contracts. 


6. Retroactivity 

On the question of retro-active pay, I 
recommend that pay increases to the 
employees involved be made retroactive to 
the Ist of December, 1951. The Brief 
submitted by the employer representative 
(page 3) established the principle of 
retro-active pay for the Agreement’ signed 
last year. I feel that this practice should 
be continued. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that 
a Master Agreement in this industry for 
British Columbia is a good thing for all 
concerned, and a very forward step in 
Collective Bargaining. 

There are some conditions of work and 
privileges that the companies have granted 
to ‘their employees, not specifically men- 
tioned but coming under the terms of this 
Agreement. I suggest in the interests of 
harmony and good-will that these condi- 
tions be continued. 

With the exceptions outlined above, I 
agree on the other clauses with the other 
two members of the Board. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) JAMEs Bury, 
Board Member. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


Decisions in four cases heard by the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 at Montreal on March 11 have been 
released. One dispute concerned the 
method of performing track patrol duties; 
one, the assignment of crews to mixed 
trains; one, the application of rules; and 
one, a crew’s claim for an extra day. 


The four cases are summarized below. 


Case No. 612. een the 
Railway Association and the Breiherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees con- 
cerning the method of performing track 
patrol duties. 

The joint statement of facts pointed out 
that with the inauguration of the five-day, 
forty-hour week, the railways relieved 
section foremen and long track patrol 
foremen of the work of patrolling track 
except as specifically instructed. 


The employees contended that beginning 
June 1, 1951, the railways discontinued the 
practice of regularly assigning maintenance 
of way employees, who were covered by a 
wage agreement, to perform track patrol 
duties. The wage agreement, together with 
a memorandum of agreement dated May 
10, 1949, provided for agreed-to rates of 
pay applicable to section gangs and long 
track patrol foremen who, prior to June 1, 
1951, had patrolled tracks as part of their 
duties. To handle the work previously 
carried out by these employees, the rail- 
ways established additional roadmasters’ 
positions and in some territories appointed 
extra assistant roadmasters. 


The Brotherhood referred to Section 1 
of the agreement, which stated:— 


By Maintenance of Way _Employees is 
meant employees working in the Track 
and Bridge and Building Departments, for 
whom rates of pay are provided in this 
schedule, who have been in the service 
for three months within the preceding 
twenty-four months, or who can show 
evidence of six months’ experience in 
similar work on any railway mentioned 
in the preamble of this agreement. 
Labourers in extra gangs, unless those 
engaged practically all year round, shall 
not be considered as coming under this 
schedule. 


Arguing that if the railways are per- 
mitted to remove this class from the scope 
of the agreement, they could likewise 
remove other types of work, the Brother- 
hood contended this would “operate to 
destroy the collective bargaining agreement 
for all practical purposes. 


“A change in the method of performing 
work cannot be construed to be a valid 
reason for permitting its transfer to those 
not covered by the collective bargaining 
agreement,” the Brotherhood asserted. 

In their contention the employees then 
quoted from the seniority clauses in the 
wage agreement; from a section dealing 
with long track patrol foremen in the 
memorandum of agreement of May 10, 
1946; and from the rules covering section 
foremen and track walkers contained in 
the CNR Maintenance of Way Manual of 
Rules and in the CPR Maintenance of Way 
Rules Manual. 

The seniority clauses, the Brotherhood 
pointed out, provide for the classifica- 
tion of employees in the Maintenance of 
Way Department and for the establish- 
ment and recognition of seniority in the 
assignment of work within the Department. 
“Obviously,” the employees asserted, “that 
seniority must attach to certain work, 
otherwise these provisions of the agreement 
would be meaningless.” 

This principle had been previously 
recognized in negotiations, it was held, as 
shown by the memorandum of agreement 
quoted. 

The rules in the manuals show, the 
Brotherhood contended, that the railways 
“themselves have heretofore considered the 
claimants responsible for the performance 
of track patrol duties. 

“Tt cannot be disputed,” the employees’ 
contention continued, “that the method of 
performing this work has been changed and 
that this work is now being performed by 
roadmasters and assistant roadmasters. 


“Assistant roadmasters and roadmasters 
are not the individuals for whose benefit 
the contract was made,” the employees 
stated. “The right of employees to the 
work covered by the scope rule is the 
warp on which the whole fabric of the 
contract is woven. To remove either from 
the contract or to permit their meaning 
to become confused in the minds of the 
parties is to effectively destroy the agree- 
ment for all practical purposes.” 

The railways, in presenting their case, 
stated that there was no need for regular 
daily track patrol by either section fore- 
men or long track patrol foremen in view 
of changed conditions. 


It was pointed out by the railways that 
“section labour of necessity must work 
largely on their own, and the railways, 
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therefore, consider that with the rates of 
pay in effect, it is essential to provide 
increased instruction and supervision, so 
as to ensure that track work is done in 
the best manner and that time is spent 
only on the essential items of track work, 
and to secure this added instruction and 
supervision, either the length of existing 
roadmasters’ territories was substantially 
reduced, or one or more assistant road- 
masters were assigned to work under the 
roadmaster, to the end that a roadmaster 
or assistant roadmaster would have daily 
contact with the section forces under his 
direction.” 

To provide daily contact, it is necessary 
for the roadmaster or assistant roadmaster 
to go over his territory daily, the railways 
stated. It was further pointed out that the 
assistant roadmasters appointed, were super- 
visors “in every sense of the word”. 

Representatives of both groups appeared 
before the Board and _ presented oral 
evidence. 

No specific violation of the current con- 
tract governing the rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions of Maintenance of Way 
employees had occurred, the Board 
reported. 

The Board decided that the employees’ 
contention was not sustained. 


Case No. 613.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie and 
Pacific Regions) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trammen concerning the assign- 
ment of crews to mixed trains running 
between Lethbridge and Cranbrook. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway turned 
down a request by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen for the assignment of 
four instead of three crews to operate two 
mixed trains between Lethbridge and 
Cranbrook. Reason for the Brotherhood’s 
request was to allow crews with homes 
in Cranbrook to receive “their due pro- 
portion” of layover time at their home 
terminus. The trainmen wanted two crews 
assigned with layover at Lethbridge, two 
with layover at Cranbrook. 

The Railway declined to assign the 
fourth crew unless the Brotherhood would 
waive the mixed train mileage guarantee 
in this imstance. 

In presenting its case, the Railway 
explained that the personnel for these 
trains are secured by bid from the joint 
seniority list covering the two freight 
promotion districts concerned. The home 
terminal of the crews is at Lethbridge. 

Arguing that the dispute was not one 
that should be considered by the Board, 
the Railway stated that to agree to the 
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employees’ request would grant them the 
right to control the assignment of crews 
“which they do not possess under the 
existing agreement”. The Railway pointed 
out that the employees were not contend- 
ing that existing assignments violate any 
rule in the schedule. : 

In presenting its case, the Brotherhood 
noted that there were 12,000 miles per 
month in the assignment for three crews. 

“With four crews assigned, they would 
make 300 miles over the guarantee for 
seven months of the year; four months 
they would make 200 miles over the guar- 
antee, and one month (namely, February), 
they would make the guarantee of 2,800 
miles under normal operating conditions,” 
the Brotherhood stated. 

The Board decided that, as there was no 
violation of the current agreement goyvern- 
ing the service involved, the contention of 
the employees should not be sustained. 


Case No. 614.—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Prairie Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen relative to the appli- 
cation of certain clauses in the Schedule 
of Rates and Rules covering conductors, 
baggagemen, brakemen, flagmen, yardmen 
and switch tenders. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
contend that:— 

1. Trainmen should not be run on any 
other than their own subdivision, except 
in cases of shortage of men. 

2. When crews in unassigned pool service 
are used or run on other than their own 
subdivision, they should be changed off at 
meeting point with a crew assigned in pool 
service on that subdivision. 

3. If a crew, used off its own subdivi- 
sion in an emergency, is run through to 
the terminal, it should be returned dead- 
head to its own subdivision. 

According to the employees’ contention, 
the dispute arose when a conductor and 
crew, asserting they were “run-around”, 
submitted a claim for 50 miles on the 
grounds that a conductor and crew from 
another subdivision had no “turn out”. 
The Company in reply contended that when 
erews are used on a subdivision other than 
that to which they are regularly assigned, 
they take their regular turn out of the 
objective terminal. 

The joint statement of facts related how 
a conductor and crew, assigned in freight 
pool service on the Leduc subdivision oper- 
ating between Red Deer and Edmonton, 
were one day run direct from Edmonton 
to Hardisty. From there they were used 
in turn with the crews assigned on the 
Hardisty subdivision. 
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The Schedule of Rates and Rules states 
that “trainmen will not be run on any 
than their own subdivision, except in cases 
of shortage of men on that subdivision” 
and that “unassigned crews in freight ser- 
vice will be run first in and first out of 
terminals. When run-around they will be 
paid 50 miles for each run-around and stand 
first out”, 

A conductor and crew assigned to the 
Hardisty subdivision who followed the 


Leduc subdivision crew out of Hardisty. 


were the ones submitting a claim for 50 
miles, based on the above-quoted rules. 

The Brotherhood stated that no emer- 
gency existed with respect to a shortage 
of crews on the MHardisty subdivision 
because after the crew from Edmonton 
arrived at Hardisty two other conductors 
and their crews arrived there. 

Presenting its case, the Company pointed 
out that for many years a definite oper- 
ating practice has been in effect with 
respect to the payment of conductors and 
erewmen who have been used on other 
than their own subdivisions, but within 
their seniority territory, whereby they “take 
their turn out of the objective terminal 
along with men regularly assigned to such 
subdivision”. There is no suggestion in the 
rules, the Railroad contended, that under 
such circumstanres a crew would be changed 
off with the first crew men on the sub- 
division nor that the crew would be 
entitled to pay for 50 miles. 

The Board of Adjustment decided to 
sustain the employees’ first contention but, 
because they were not supported or covered 
by the wage schedule, not to sustain the 
other two contentions. 


Case No. 615.—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Prairie Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning a claim by 
« conductor and crew for an ealra day 
because they were assigned switching duties 
in addition to their regular assignment. 


When a crew assigned to mixed ‘train 
service were called to perform switching 
before making up their own train, they 
claimed an extra day. The Company 


asserted the crew should be paid at regular 
rates for the switching, contending such 
work could be assigned in order to bring 
the crew’s mileage up to the guaranteed 
minimum, 

The employees’ 
article :— 


Crews assigned to regular runs will not 
be compelled to do other work than that 
to which they 
except in cases of wrecks when no other 
crews are available, and as provided in 
clause governing short mileage mixed 
train runs. 


quoted the following 


In reply, the Railroad quoted the follow- 
ing article :— 

Crews assigned to mixed train service 
will be guaranteed not less than 2,800 
miles per month at mixed train rates, 
exclusive of switching or detention. 
When regular mileage is less, the Com- 
pany will have the right to use such 
crews in road service up to 2,800 miles. 


and 


Through freight rates . . . will be paid 
for all time occupied in making up and 
setting away trains or switching at the 
terminal points of the subdivision on 
which the train is run . 


and 


Through freight rates . . . will be paid 
for all time occupied in switching at 
Canadian Pacific Railway junction points 
and this time will be paid in addition to 
pay for-trip ..... 


The Company contended that the article 


quoted by the employees ensures oniy that 
crews assigned to regular runs will not be 
subject to call for other trips or other 
service during their lay-over periods, except 
to handle wrecking train when no other 
crew is available or for enough trips to 
make up the guaranteed minimum. The 
crew making the claim was paid for the 
time spent in switching, the Railroad 
pointed out. 

Because it appeared to the Board 
that the switching work was not work to 
which the conductor and crew were 
regularly assigned, the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention. 
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are regularly assigned,” 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is maintained in the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are obtained directly from the parties involved and 


through the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 


received are summarized below. 


A number of those recently 


Agreements made obligatory under the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate article 


following this. 


Mining 


Gypsum Mining—Dingwall, N.S—National 
Gypsum (Canada) Limited and United 
Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America, Local 31. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1951, to January 1, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: the employer will deduct monthly 
from the wages of each employee union 
initiation fees and union dues as provided by 
the Trade Union Act and remit same to the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per shift Monday through 
Saturday, a 48-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 8 hours 
‘per shift; double time for work on Sundays 
and on 8 specified holidays, 3 of which are 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after 3 months of 
continuous service 3 days, after 4 months 
4 days, after 5 months 5 days and so on 
to 12 days after 12 months of service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: carpenters $1.274 and $1.374, helper 
$1.114; blacksmith $1.35; mechanics, welders 
$1.25 and $1.35, helpers $1.114; engineers 
$1.114 to $1.29; grader operator $1.28; 
compressor operators, headframe engine 
operator, parmanco operator $1.17; truck 
drivers $1.114 to $1.23; conveyor operator, 
shovel oiler, tool room man $1.114; labourers 
(unskilled) $1.08. 

Night shift differential: mechanics and 
welders working on the back shift (presently 
11 p.m. to 7.30 a.m.) will be paid 5 cents 
per hour extra. 

Seniority shall govern in all cases of 
promotion, or increase or decrease of help, 
provided knowledge, training, ability, skill, 
efficiency and physical fitness are relatively 
equal. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Gold Mining—Y ellowknife, N.W.T.—Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953. If the price of 
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gold increases to $45 or more (Canadian) 
per ounce the wage scale shall be subject 
to renegotiation upon 30 days’ notice by 
either party. Within 2 months prior to 
the expiry date either party may, on 10 
days’ notice, require the other party to enter 
into negotiations for the renewal of the 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week; underground—8 hours from 
collar to collar per shift; if kept under- 
ground for more than 30 minutes after the 
expiration of the regular shift, employees 
will be paid straight time except when the 
cause of the delay is beyond the control of 
the company. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any 24 
(except in case of regular change of shifts) 
and for all time worked on the seventh day 
which is in excess of 48 hours in the work 
week (for the purpose of this provision 
statutory holidays and time lost because of 
an accident covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion shall be considered as time worked) ; 
double time for work on 6 (previously 4) 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service one week, after 2 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates for certain elassifica- 
tions: Mine—shaft leader $1.66, shaft miner 
$1.56; miner (raise and drift), timberman, 
steel sharpener, hoistman (main) $1.51; cage 
and skip tender, mucking machine operator, 
stope miner $1.46; labourer, trammer, deck- 
man $1.36. Mill—mill repairman, roaster 
man $1.51; flotation operator, solution man 
$1.46; ball mill operator, crusherman $1.42, 
oiler $1.36. Surface—dragline operator 
(shovel) $1.81; bulldozer operator, rigger 
$1.56; surface driller $1.40; tractor oper- 
ator. truck driver $1.39; labourer $1.30. 
Tradesmen—machinist, mechanic, electrician, 
carpenter, first class $1.71, second class $1.51; 
boilerman $1.51; tradesman helper, oiler 
$1.36. The above rates represent an increase 
of 25 cents per hour for first class trades- 
men, 15 cents for second class tradesmen and 
10 cents for all other employees, over the 
previous rates. 

Shift differential: employees on the after- 
noon shift will be paid 3 cents, those on the 
night shift 4 cents and those on the grave- 
yard shift 5 cents per hour extra. If the 
work is performed partly in one shift and 
partly in another, the premium rate in effect 
at the commencement of the work shall 
obtain throughout. 


Board and lodging: employees who work 
steadily will be charged $2.90 per day for 
board and lodging provided by the company. 

Married employees who maintain a_ resi- 
dence for themselves and their family in 
Yellowknife will be paid a cost-of-living 
bonus of 80 cents for each shift worked. 
In addition they will receive 12 barrels of 
fuel oil during the winter months. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, the safety and health of 
employees and transportation for employees 
and certain dependents. 


Manufacturing 


Tobacco Products—M ontreal, P.Q— 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
Limited and Tobacco Workers Inter- 
national Union, Local 234. 


This agreement was entered into following 
strike (L.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1609). Although 
certain of its provisions did not take effect 
until September 25, 1951, the agreement was 
made for the period from October 31, 1950, 
to October 30, 1952, and is to continue there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: all employees who are or 
later become members of the union shall 
maintain such membership during the term 
of the agreement. All new employees shall 
become and remain members after comple- 
tion of the probationary period. However, 
any employee shall have the right to resign 
his union membership within ten days prior 
to October 31, 1952. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable, the 
company to retain 2 per cent of the amount 
of dues collected. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week, except for certain categories 
of employees (a reduction of 2 hours per 
week from the period prior to September 25, 
1951). Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours per day and for work 
on Saturdays and on 10 specified paid holi- 
days; double time for work on Sundays and 
after midnight on any day of the week (a 
new provision). Any employee on a salary 
basis, required to work overtime, will be 
paid his regular weekly salary or the value 
of his time rate based on the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Schedule including time and 
one-half or double time for overtime, which- 
ever is the greater. 


Vacations with pay: one-half day for each 
full calendar month of service to all 
employees. Employees paid on an hourly or 
piece-work basis who have completed 2 years 
of continuous service will be granted one 
additional week and those who have com- 
pleted 20 years of continuous service 2 
additional weeks. Employees on a_ salary 
basis will be granted an extra week after 
one year’s service and an additional 2 days 
after 10 years, 4 days after 15 years and 
one week after 20 years of continuous service. 

In the event of death in the immediate 
family, an employee will receive up to 3 
normal working days’ leave with pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective September 25, 1951: males—group 
No. 1 $1.16 to $1.30, group No. 2 $1.18 to 
$1.33 and so on to group No. 11 $1.44 to 
$1.624; hiring rate for males under 18 years 
of age $1.04; adjusters $1.43 to $1.77, 
apprentice adjusters $1.36 and $1.41, helpers 


$1.20 to $1.36; tradesmen—machinists $1.544 
to $1.91; grinder operators, milling machine 
operators, lathe operators $1.19 to $1.773; 
mechanics (maintenance) $1.19 to $1.583; 
commencing rate for apprentices $1.254 with 
increases every 6 months until maximum for 
apprentices or improvers is reached after 
from 2 to 5 years, depending on trade in 
which apprenticeship is taken. F'emales— 
group No. 1 94 cents to $1.014, group No. 2 
954 cents to $1.084 and so on to group No. 8 
$1.18 to $1.31. The above basic rates are 
from 27 to 38 cents per hour higher than 
those provided in the previous agreement. 
However, part of the cost-of-living allowance 
paid previously by the company is now 
incorporated in the basic rates. Piece rates 
are also provided for certain operations, e.g. 
hand packers. 

Escalator clause: the company will pay a 
cost-of-living allowance equal to 1 per cent 
of wages for each full point by which the 
cost-of-living index number for the preceding 
month exceeds 176-6 (previously 156-6), 
provided that such allowance will not be 
paid upon the excess of any wage over $35 
per week. 

Night shift differential: night maintenance 
men and night car washers will be paid an 
allowance based on 11 per cent of their 
regular hourly rate, multiplied by the 
number of hours worked. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Printing and Publishing—Toronto, Ont.— 
Certain Employing Printers and the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union of North America, 
Local 10. 


Agreement, executed February 8, 1952, to 
be in effect until October 15, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. In those press rooms where all 
employees, covered by this agreement, are 
now members of the union in good standing, 
the employer will engage new employees 
through the union; if the union is unable to 
provide satisfactory help within 3 working 
days, the employer may engage new help 
from any other source, but such help must 
join the union within 30 days after employ- 
ment. In those press rooms where the 
majority of employees are union members, 
the employer in engaging new help will give 
preference to qualified employees supplied by 
the union. The union undertakes that all 
new employees will be allowed to join the 
union in the classification for which their 
work qualifies them on payment of regular 
fees and dues. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week for both day and night shifts. 
Employees shall not be required to accept 
less than 8 hours’ work‘on any week day 
or shift except where a short shift has been 
arranged or in case of emergency or uncon- 
trollable conditions. Extra help will not be 
employed for less than 4 hours and unless 
they are provided with at least 8 hours of 
work they shall be paid at the overtime rate. 
Overtime: time and one-half for the first 3 
hours of overtime; double time thereafter 
and for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 
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Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service (previously one week after 
one year’s service and 2 weeks after 2 
years’ service). Employees with less than 
one year’s service will receive 2 per cent of 
their total earnings. 


Wage rates: for the period from October 
16 to December 31, 1951, a retroactive wage 
adjustment on the basis of 20, cents per hour 
shall be paid. Retroactive to January l, 
1952, the following hourly wage rates shall 
apply: job pressmen $1.88, cylinder press- 
men $1.91, press assistant (feeder) $1.66; 
two-colour cylinder pressmen $1.96, with 
extra cylinder when used $2.01; on rotary 
presses—pressmen $1.91 to $2. 04, press 
assistants $1.66 to $1.75, first pressmen $2.04 
to $2.20, second pressmen $1.91 to $1.99; on 
Clayborne presses, 4 or 5 colour—first press- 
man $2.21, second pressman $1.91, press 
assistant $1.66; 2 colour—pressman $2.06, 
assistant $1.66; on rotogravure presses— 
pressman $2.06, assistant $1.76; on Cottrel 
six colour presses—first pressman $2.25, 
second pressman $1.91, assistant pressman 
$1.66. (These rates are 23} cents per hour 
higher than the rates in effect prior to 
October 16, 1951). Rate for apprentices— 
from 39 per cent of journeyman cylinder 
pressman’s rate during the first 6 months 
to 78 per cent during the eighth 6 months; 
beginning fifth year press assistant’s scale; 
rate for apprentice pressmen (when appointed 
as such)—-from 874 (previously 85) per cent 
of journeyman cylinder pressman’s_ rate 
during the first 6 months to 96 (previously 
95) per cent during the eighth six months; 
beginning fifth year pressmen’s __ scale. 
Physically handicapped employees may be 
paid a lower rate of wages with prior 
approval of the Joint Arbitration Committee. 


Cost-of-living bonus: employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
hour for each one point rise in the cost-of- 
living index above the figure of 191-2. 
Adjustments will be made at the end of each 
3-month period. 

Shift differential: night shift workers will 
receive a premium of 15 per cent over the 
day rate; where 3 shifts are worked, 2 of 
them shall be considered night shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the employment of apprentices. 


Aircraft Overhaul and _ Accessories 
Manufacturing —W innipeg, Man— 
Macdonald Brothers Aircraft Limited 
and the International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge No. 741. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1952, to January 31. 1953, and for a further 
period of one year, subject to one month’s 
notice. 

Oheck-off : voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: for day workers—8}3 per day, 5 
days a week, a 42}-hour week; for night 
shift employees—8+ per day 5 days a week, 
a 41}-hour week. Overtime: hourly paid 
employees will be paid time and_ one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays or the alter- 
native days off. Salaried employees will 
receive compensatory time off; if this can- 
not be done they will be paid at the rate 
of %70 (previously 1400) of the monthly salary 
for each overtime hour. 
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Statutory holidays: 11 specified holidays 
(or alternative days) will be observed. 
Hourly paid employees will receive double 
time for work on 6 (previously 4) specified 
paid holidays and time and one-half for work 
on the other 5 holidays. Salaried employees 
will be paid for 11 holidays. In addition, 
if the day of the Queen’s Coronation is 
declared a holiday, hourly-rated employees 
will be paid for that day. 


Vacations with pay: for hourly paid 
employees—after 6 months’ continuous ser- 
vice one week, after 3 years’ service 2 weeks; 
for salaried employees—after 7 months’ ser- 
vice 5 days, after 8 months 6 days and so 
on to 10 days after 12 months’ service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, retroactive to February 1, 1952: tool 
and die maker $1.20 to $1.55; boring mill 
operator, electrician (maintenance), mill- 
wright $1.20 to $1.50; drop hammer oper- 
ator, heat treater (steel) $1.15 to $1.50; 
cabinet maker, lathe operator, milling 
machine operator, radial drill operator, sheet 
metal worker, shaper operator, welder, radio- 
radar technician $1.07 to $1.50; aircraft 
assembly, installers (armament, controls, gen- 
eral, hydraulic) metal fitter, upholsterer 
$1.07 to $1.35; heat treater (aluminum), 
painter, power brake operator $1.07 to 
$1.25; press operator (drill, hydro, punch), 
riveter $1.07 to $1.20; forming roll oper- 
ator, router operator, tube bender $1.07 to 
$1.15; fabric worker, sand blaster $1.07; 
labourer 97 cents; production workers, 
beginners 84 cents, after 3 months 90 cents, 
after 6 months 97 cents (The above rates 
represent an increase of from 6 to 15 cents 
per hour over the previous rates). Lead 
hands in charge of 3 or more men shall be 
paid 10 (previously 5) cents, and charge 
hands 20 (previously 10) cents per hour more 
than the rate for their classifications. 


Night shift differential: employees on the 
night shift will be paid a premium of 5 
cents per hour. 

Apprentices may be employed in the pro- 
portion of one apprentice to 5 journeymen 
in the following trades only: electrician, 
fitter, machinist, joiner, sheet metai, tool 
making; apprenticeship shall be for a period 
of 12,000 hours. 

Seniority shall be taken into consideration 
in the case of equally qualified employees in 
the event of lay-offs due to lack of work and 
in promotions. Members of the shop com- 
mittee will be given special consideration in 
the event of a lay-off due to lack of work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a Joint Management-Employee 
Committee. 


Construction 


Electrical Workers—-Woncion, N.B— 
Moncton Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation and International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local 1556. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1958, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. . 

Union security: closed shop. No union 
member shall work for any other employer 
in the building trade, or on his own account, 
while in the employ of an employer signing 
this agreement. 


Check-off of monthly union dues compulsory 
for all employees. 

Hours: 8 per day from 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week (previously 44 hours 
per week). Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 8 hours of work, other than shift 
work, performed outside the above hours; 
double time thereafter and for work on 9 
specified holidays and on any other public 
holidays proclaimed by the appropriate gov- 
ernments. On December 24 and 31 work is 
to cease at 12 noon; work performed after 
that time will be paid for at time and one- 
half. Where more than one shift is worked, 
or where conditions make it necessary to 
work other than the regular hours, employees 
will receive 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 

Vacations with pay: one-half day shall 
acerue for each 160 hours worked but vaca- 
tion pay shall not exceed a standard work 
week’s wages. For every day an employee 
is absent without leave he will lose one day’s 
vacation. 

Hourly wage rates: licensed journeymen 
electrician $1.45; charge hands will be paid 
10 cents per hour above the journeymen’s 
rate. No union member may work for any 
employer in the building trade, not party to 
this agreement, for a rate lower than the 
above. 

Out-of-town jobs: in case of work outside 
of Moncton the employer will pay all 
travelling expenses, fares and room rent and 
board in excess of $1.50 per day or as agreed 
upon. 

Apprentices: the employment of appren- 
tices shall be governed by the “Electrical 
Apprenticeship Standards” for Moncton as 
Jaid down under the N.B. Apprenticeship 
Act, 1951. One apprentice will be allowed 
to each 3 journeymen. 

Seniority and merit shall be the rule of 
employment. 

The agreement contains a list of tools to 
be supplied by journeymen. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Air Transport—Gander, Stephenville. 
Goose Bay, Nfid., Sydney, N.S., and 
Moncton, N.B—Allied Aviation Service 
Company of Newfoundland Limited 
and the International Association of 
Machinists. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 consecutive days 
within any 7 day period, a 40-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day and for 
work on one of the 2 regularly assigned days 
off in each work week; double time for work 
on the second regularly scheduled day off if 
the first one has been worked. These pro- 
visions regarding hours and overtime apply 
only to employees at the Gander, Nfld., 
station; at the alternate stations (Stephen- 
ville, Goose Bay, Nfld., Sydney, N.S., and 
Moncton, N.B.) employees will be paid over- 
time at time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of 173-3 per month with no 
regularly assigned hours. 


Statutory holidays: employees will be 
granted 8 specified paid holidays. Those 
required to work on such holidays, or whose 
regularly assigned days off duty fall on one 
of the holidays, will receive an extra day’s 
pay. By mutual agreement extra days may 
be added to an employee’s annual vacation 
in lieu of such payment. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after 12 
months’ service. 

Paid sick leave: employees will be granted 
sick leave credits at the rate of one work 
day for each calendar month of service with 
the company. Unused sick leave shall be 
cumulative up to a maximum of 60 work 
days. By mutual consent a portion of sick 
leave may be taken by employees should they 
require leave for compassionate reasons. 
During the first 3 years of employment 
employees will not receive sick leave pay 
for the first 3 days of each illness; there- 
after such pay will not be granted for the 
first day of each illness. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective March 1, August 1, December 
1, 1952, March 1 and June 1, 1953, respec- 
tively: crew chief $1.68 and $1.73, $1.78 and 
$1.81, $1.87 and $1.88, $1.95 and $1.96, $2; 
senior mechanic $1.59 and $1.63, $1.68 and 
$1.70, $1.76 and $1.77, $1.84, $1.88; station 
mechanic $1.19 to $1.47, $1.39 to $1.56, $1.52 
to $1.66, $1.65 to $1.75, $1.72 to $1.80; 
mechanics’ helper 87 cents to $1.17, $1.01 to 
$1.30, $1.15 to $1.43, $1.29 to $1.56, $1.36 to 
$1.62; lead fleet service 95 and 99 cents, 
$1.06 to $1.09, $1.17 and $1.19, $1.29, $1.34; 
fleet service 77 to 85 cents, 90 to 96 cents, 
$1.03 to $1.07, $1.16 and $1.18, $1.23. 

Uniforms: where uniforms are required, 
the first set shall be purchased by the com- 
pany; thereafter the cost of replacement 
shall be borne equally by the employee and 
the company. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Air Transport—Gander, Stephenville, 


Goose Bay, Nfld., Sydney, N.S., and 
Moncton, N.B—Allied Aviation Service 


Company of Newfoundland Limited - 


and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one between 
the company and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, summarized above. 

Hourly wage rates effective March 1, 
August 1, December 1, 1952, March 1 and 
June 1, 1953, respectively: transportation 
agents 95 cents to $1.39, 99 cents to $1.45, 
$1.03 to $1.52, $1.07 to $1.58, $1.09 to $1.62; 
supervisor ticket counter $1.05 to $1.47, $1.08 
to $1.54, $1.12 to $1.60, $1.16 to $1.67, $1.18 
to $1.70; stores clerks 72 cents to $1, 78 
cents to $1.13, 84 cents to $1.25, 89 cents to 
$1.38, 92 cents to $1.44. 


Shipping—Last Coast—Certain Shipping 
Companies and Seafarers International 
Union of North America Canadian 
District (for Canadian Registered Deep 
Sea Dry Cargo Freight Vessels). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 


1952, to April 1, 1953, and_ thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: all unlicensed personnel 
engaged in Canada will be hired either 
through the office of the union or through 
the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. Those who are not 
members of the union will be required, as 
a condition of employment, either to join 
the union and to maintain their membership 
during their employment, or to pay initiation 
fees and monthly dues as required of union 
members. The company agrees to provide 
space at the pay-off for the purpose of 
collecting union dues. 


Hours of work and overtime: deck and 
engine departments, in port—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, overtime rate for 
work between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. (except for 
night watchmen) and on Saturdays, Sundays 
and 6 specified holidays; at sea—3 watches 
of 8 hours each, overtime after 8 hours. 
Stewards department in port and at sea— 
8 hours in a spread of 12 hours. Members 
of the deck department required to take off 
and put on hatches or beams to prepare 
hatches for discharging or loading cargo, in 
ports where it is the custom that longshore- 
men do this work, will be paid overtime 
for the watch on deck and overtime and one- 
half for the watch below. Carpenters in 
port required to take soundings between 
5 p.m. and 8 a.m. and on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays will be paid overtime for such 
work. At 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. personnel shall 
be allowed 15 minutes for coffee or tea. 
Night lunches will be provided for any crew 
members working overtime. In the evening 
light lunches shall be available for all mem- 
bers of the unlicensed personnel. 


Vacations with pay: all unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall be granted 14 days with basic 
pay after 12 months’ continuous satisfactory 
service with one company and thereafter, at 
the option of the employee, 7 days after each 
6 months’ continuous satisfactory service. 


Sick pay: any member of the unlicensed 
personnel who, in any port outside of Canada, 
has to be signed off from a vessel owing to 
illness (except when due to a number of 
specified causes) shall, in addition to medical 
eare and maintenance to which he is entitled 
under the Canada Shipping Act, also be 


entitled to two-thirds of his basie pay until 
he is declared medically fit for duty and 
offered an available job or has been repat- 
riated to a proper return port, whichever 
first happens, provided, however, that such 
sick pay shall not continue after 12 weeks. 


Marine disaster: any member of the 
unlicensed personnel who suffers loss of 
clothing and personal effects through disaster 
or shipwreck shall be compensated by the 
payment of $150. 

Monthly wage rates: bosun, donkeyman 
$215; carpenter $220; cook, first $235, second 
$198; second steward, able seaman, fireman 
$198; oiler $203; trimmer, wiper $188.50; 
mess man $181; ordinary seaman $172.50; 
deck boy, mess boy, galley boy, utility boy 
$155.50. When a vessel sails from a port 
without its full complement of unlicensed 
personnel the wages of the missing crew 
member or members shall be divided amongst 
the seamen of the department concerned, 
except when shorthanded because of mis- 
conduct on the part of any crew member. 


Overtime rates per hour—bosun, carpenter, 
donkeyman, first cook 95 cents; able seaman, 
oiler, fireman, wiper, trimmer, second cook, 
second steward, mess man 85 cents; ordinary 
seaman, deck boy, galley boy, mess boy 75 
cents. 

Penalty cargoes: when members of the 
unlicensed personnel are required to clean 
holds in which penalty cargo has been 
earried, they shall be paid, in addition to 
their regular wages, at the rate of straight 
overtime for the watch on deck, and overtime 
and one-half for the watch below. Unlicensed 
personnel on vessels carrying explosives in 
50-ton lots or over will be paid $15 per 
month over regular wages; those required to 
work explosives will be paid $2.50 per hour 
extra. 

When the company does not provide meals 
on the vessel and suitable sleeping accom- 
modation, unlicensed personnel will receive 
85 cents per meal and $3 for room per 
night. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances, the cleanliness and equipment of 
seamen’s quarters and the standard of meals. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of one, and the amendment of 10 others. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
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employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour Gazette monthly since June, 
1934. 


In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for sheet metal manufacturing at 
Montreal in the issue of April 26, and the 
amendment of the agreements for the metal 
trades at Quebec, for tannery employees in 
the province and for barbers at Montreal 
all published in the issue of May 17. 
Requests for new agreements for sheet 
metal manufacturing and for hairdressers at 
Montreal were gazetted April 26. Requests 
for the amendment of. the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Johns and 
Iberville, for the men’s and boy’s clothing 
industry and for the dress manufacturing 
industry in the province and for the 
building trades at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
May 3, a request for the amendment of 
the agreement for the building trades at 
St. Johns and Iberville was gazetted May 10, 
and requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at Sorel 
and for bakery employees at Granby were 
published in the issue of May 17. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving and amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving and extending the 
levy of assessment on the parties to certain 
agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebee 


An Order in Council dated April 17, and 
gazetted April 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; 
March, 1949, p. 301, Oct., p. 1246: April, 
1950, p. 516; April, 1951, p. 544, April, 1952, 
p. 452). This agreement applies to all 
persons engaged in the production of uncor- 
rugated paper boxes. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises 2 zones: 
zone I—the Island of Montreal and within 
a radius of 50 miles of its limits; zone II— 
the remainder of the Province with the 
exception of the Quebec District which is 
governed by the terms of another agreement 
for this industry. 


Hours, overtime rates and specified paid 
holidays in zone I are similar to those which 
were previously in effect and these working 
conditions are now extended to include 
zone II. Previously in zone II working 
conditions were governed by the terms of the 
agreement for this industry in the Quebec 
District (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1245, Oct., 1949, 
p. 1247; July, 1950, p. 1051; Oct., 1951, 
p. 13876; Feb., 1952, p. 179). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District) are unchanged from 
those summarized in the Lasour GAZETTH 
of April, 1952. Minimum wage rates in 
zone II (previously governed by the agree- 
ment for the uncorrugated paper box indus- 
try in the Quebec District) are included in 
the amendment as follows: female employees 
in set-up and folding departments—forelady 


74 cents; hand worker class “A” 68 cents; 
hand worker class “B”, covering machine 
operator, staying machine operator, Stoke 
and Smith machine operator, top-piece 
machine operator, labelling machine oper- 
ator, stitcher operator 61 cents; hand 
labeller, hand fed gummer operator, packer 
and tier, four-corner machine feeder, oper- 
ators on machines not classified above, 
stripper, folder, Brightwood machine feeder, 
automatic glueing machine feeder 59 cents. 
Basic hourly rates for female employees 
from 43 cents per hour in first 3 months 
to 52 cents in third 3 months; male employees 
in set-up and folding departments—foreman 
$1.29, assistant foreman $1.14; creasing oper- 
ator, scorer, cutter on knife (first class), 
cylinder box pressman $1.03; cutter on knife 
(second class) 92 cents; end piece operator 
(single) 91 cents; end piece operator 
(double) 94 cents; four-corner stayer oper- 
ator, Brightwood machine makeready man, 
Indman machine makeready man 99 cents; 
feeder (four-corner staying machine), punch 
operator, feeder (Brightwood machine), 
feeder (auto. cellophane machine), feeder 
(cylinder box press), feeder (platen die 
cutting press) 84 cents; wrapper makeready 
man 98 cents; circular saw _ operator, 
assistant die maker 85 cents; slitter oper- 
ator, power stacker-lift truck operator 86 
cents; bale press operator 83 cents; oper- 
ators on machines not classified, waxing 
machine makeready man 82 cents; die maker 
$1.15; automatic glueing machine makeready 
man, automatic cellophane machine make- 
ready $1.07; platen die cutting pressman 95 
cents; stripper 80 cents; packer and tier 
76 cents; general—electrician, machinist 
(first class) $1.03; maintenance and repair 
man, truck driver 88 cents; shipper 98 cents; 
assistant shipper 82 cents; watchman 76 
cents; boiler fireman 79 cents; stationary 
engineman 85 cents. Weekly rates for chief 
enginemen (second class) $47.11; (third 
class) $40.34. Basic hourly rates for 
employees 18 years and over from 57 cents 
in first 3 months to 71 cents in fourth 3 
months; male employees under 18 years of 
age from 47 cents in first 3 months to 57 
cents in third 3 months. 

Vacation: in addition to one week with 
pay after one year of continuous service for 
the same employer all employees are now 
entitled to an additional week of vacation 
with pay after 5 or more years of service. 


Printing Trades 


Wages and _ working conditions for 
employees of the printing trades in this 
industry in zone I, previously governed by 
the agreement for the printing trades in the 
Montreal District, and in zone II previously 
governed by the agreement for the printing 
trades in the Quebec District, are now in- 
cluded in this amendment. This section of 
the agreement applies to all persons engaged 
in the printing trades in plants manufac- 
turing paper boxes. 


Hours: 45 per week divided into periods 
not exceeding 9 per shift Monday through 
Friday. (Previously 45 hours in zone I and 
48 hours in zone II.) 


Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
3 hours of work in excess of regular shift; 
double time thereafter and on 7 specified 
paid holidays. Provision is made for 
employees working on one or more shifts in 
any 24-hour period. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I— 
journeyman compositor $1.60; journeyman 
pressmen (platen press) $1.32, feeders 
(platen press) $1.07; journeyman pressman 
(cylinder press, one colour) $1.60, assistant 
pressmen $1.32, feeders $1.15; journeyman 
pressman (cylinder press, multicolour) $1.77, 
assistant pressmen or feeders $1.38; appren- 
tices from 65 cents per hour in first 6 months 
of first year to $1.35 in second 6 months of 
fourth year; helpers (unskilled) 65 cents in 
first 6 months, thereafter 75 cents per hour; 
in zone II—journeyman compositor $1.32; 
journeyman pressman (platen press) $1.10, 
feeders (platen press) 88 cents; journeyman 
pressman (cylinder press, one colour) $1.32, 
assistant pressmen $1.10, feeders 93 cénts; 
assistant pressmen or feeders (cylinder 
press, multicolour) $1; apprentices from 62 
cents in first 6 months of first year to $1.28 
in second 6 months of fourth year; helpers 
(unskilled) 62 cents in first 6 months, there- 
after 71 cents. 

Vacation: after 4 months of service for 
the same employer, employees are entitled 
to one-half day with pay for each month of 
service up to one complete working week; 
for 2 years of service 7 days, 3 years’ ser- 
vice 8 days, 4 years’ service 9 days, 5 or 
more years of service 10 days vacation with 
pay. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude apprenticeship regulations and rules 
governing operations of presses. 

Another Order in Council dated May 7, 
and gazetted May 17, corrects the above 
Order in Council for the printing trades by 
replacing the rate of $1 per hour in zone II 
for assistant pressmen or feeders (cylinder 
presses, multicolour) with the rate $1.10. 
Another correction gazetted May 17 replaces 
the rate $1.32 for journeymen pressmen 
Spenbe presses) in zone I with the rate 


pl. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Dis- 
trict of Quebec 

An Order in Council dated April 23, and 
gazetted May 3, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1376; Feb., 1952, p. 179). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the table of 
‘wage rates and classifications is revised by 
the addition of certain classifications and the 
deletion of others; minimum rates and 
classifications are now the same as_ those 
shown above for zone II in the agreement 
governing this industry in the Province with 
the exception of printing trades. Minimum 
rates for female employees are from 5 to 9 
,cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect and for male employees from 4 to 
16 cents per hour higher. 


Furniture Industry, Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 10 (with correction in issue 
of June 14), makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement (arbitral award) 
between L’ Association des Manufacturiers de 
Meubles (Quebec) and “La Fédération 
nationale du Meuble Inc.” (CTCC); The 
Upholsterers’ International Union. Agree- 
ment to be in effect with the first complete 
pay period following May 10, 1952, until 
July 1, 1953, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Provisions of this 
agreement are similar to those previously in 
effect and summarized in the LAsour 
GAzETTE, October 1948, and subsequently 
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amended (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1052, Oct., 
p. 1679) with certain exceptions as follows:— 

Hours in zones I, [i and III are unchanged 
at 9 per day, Monday through Friday, 5 on 
Saturday, a 50-hour week (10 per day 
Monday through Friday subject to mutual 
consent of employers and employees) ; 
employees engaged in shipping, maintenance 
and repair, 50 per week with regular work 
day not to exceed 10 hours; fireman and 
stationary enginemen 56 per week. Employers 
may set up a multiple shifts system with a 
standard work week not exceeding that of 
the regular shift established above. (This 
last provision is new.) 

Overtime in zones I, II and III: time and 
one-half for work in excess of regular hours 
as formerly in effect; double time for work 
on Sundays and 10 specified holidays of 
which 38 are paid holidays. (Previously no 
paid holidays and time and one-half only 
for work on specified holidays in zones II 
and IIT.) 


Minimum wage rates: there are two 
minimum wage schedules:— 
(1) Those employers who have _ not 


declared themselves in favour of the classi- 
fication system must pay the following 
minimum rates: 

Employees less than 18 years of age 50 
cents per hour in zone I, 46 cents in zone IIL 
and 37 cents in zone III; employees 18 years 
of age and over from 55 cents per hour 
during first 3 months to 75 cents after 2 
years in zone I, from 51 to 69 cents per 
hour in zone II and from 41 to 55 cents 
per hour in zone III. (The above rates are 
from 1 to 10 cents per hour higher in the 
3 zones with the exception of those rates 
for employees 18 years of age and over in 
zone III during the second 3 months and 
after one year which are reduced by 1 cent 
per hour and those rates during second 6 
months and after 2 years which remain 
unchanged.) Average wage rates are in- 
creased from 78 to 90 cents per hour in 
zone I, from 69 to 80 cents per hour in 
zone II and from 61 to 65 cents per hour 
in zone III. Minimum rates for watchmen 
from 65 cents per hour in first year to 70 
cents after one year in zone I, 60 to 65 
cents in zone II and 48 to 52 cents in 
zone IIT 


(2) For those employers who adopt the 
classification of occupations set forth in the 
agreement in which each occupation in the 
industry is placed in one of four classes, 
the following minimum rates are efféctive— 
class I, 90 cents per hour in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II, 73 cents in zone IIT: 
class II, 82 cents in zone I, 76 cents in 
zone II, 65 cents in zone III; class III, 
78 cents in zone I, 73 cents in zone IT and 
62 cents in zone III; for class IV, which 
includes all the oceupations not specified in 
the agreement for the first 3 classes, the 
rates are the same as the minimum wage 
rates mentioned above for employees 18 years 
of age and over. (Rates for classes I, II 
and III are from 4 to 12 cents per hour 
higher in the 3 zones, and rates for class TV 
and employees under 18 years of age are 
from 1 to 7 cents per hour higher with the 
exception of class [TV employees during the 
second three months and after one year 
which are reduced by 1 cent per hour and 
those rates during second 6 months which 
remain unchanged.) Average wage rates 
are increased from, 78 to 90 cents per hour 


in zone I, from 69 to 80 cents in zone II 
and from 61 to 65 cents in zone III. 
Employees on additional shifts will be paid 
5 cents per hour extra. 


Glass Processing Industry, Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1950, p. 1679; June, 1951, -p. 827). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
August 25, 1951. This amendment to be in 
effect from April 1, 1952. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for classifica- 
tions shown in Part I of the wage schedule 
are from 6 to 10 cents per hour higher and 
now range from 71 cents in first year to 
$1.13 per hour for class “A” setters and 
from 71 cents in first year to $1.10 per hour 
for class “A” bevellers, silverers and cutters. 
Minimum rates for classifications in Part II 
are increased by from 6 to 9 cents per hour 
and new rates for certain occupations now 
range as follows: scratch polisher, spinner, 
examiner, buffer, belt worker, froster, sand 
polisher and draughtsman from 66 cents in 
first year to 91 cents per hour for class “B”. 
The new classification maintenance man from 
65 cents per hour in first year to $1.05 after 
3 years is added to the wage schedule. 

Vacation with pay: in addition to one week 
with pay previously provided for, all 
employees with 5 or more years of con- 
tinuous service for the same employer are 
now entitled to a second week of vacation 
which will be given between December 25 
and December 31, inclusive. Employees 
entitled to a second week of vacation are not 
entitled to the Christmas Day holiday with 
pay. 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning outside work, payment of wages, ete. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Freight Handlers (Longshoremen) 
(Inland and Coastal Navigation), 
Montreal 


An Order in Council dated April 23 and 
gazetted May 3, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G 
April, 1948, p. 490; June, 1948, p. 621, Nov., 
p. 1249; Dec., 1950, p. 2068) by increasing 
the minimum wage rates to $1.27 per hour 
for work done between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
and to $1.37 for work bétween 7 p.m. and 
7 am. which are increases of 20 and 25 
cents per hour respectively. 


Trade 


Retail Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 10, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 629, June, p. 783, July, p. 930; 
June, 1949, p. 736; Jan., 1951, p. 64; April, 
1952, p. 454, and previous issues). Agree- 
ment. as amended, to be in effect from 
May 10, 1952, until April 1, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours are unchanged at 45 per week. 

Minimum wage rates for male employees 
paid on a weekly basis are from $1 to $6 
per week higher than those previously in 
effect; rates for male clerks, supernumerary 


and extra, are 17 cents per hour higher. 
Minimum rates for female employees on a 
weekly basis are from $1.50 to $4 per week 
higher and those on an hourly basis now 
receive from 9 to 12 cents per hour more 
than previously. Minimum weekly wage 
rates for head displayer $55, accountant $50, 
collector (outside) $44, display workers $39 
and $49 are unchanged and the classification 
assistant accountant is deleted from the 
table of wage rates. 


Service 


Tavern Employees, Quebec 


An Order in Council dated May 7, and 
gazetted May 17, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1774; Nov., 1948, p. 1249: 
April, 1950, p. 518; July, 1951, p. 977, and 
previous issues). The terms of this amend- 
ment are effective from January 1, 1952, and 
it extends the term of the present agree- 
ment, as amended, until December 1, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Minimum weekly wage rates are $3 per 
week higher than those previously in effect 
and those rates for employees paid on an 
hourly basis are 8 cents per hour higher. 

Vacation with pay: in addition to one week 
with pay previously provided for, employees 
are now entitled to a second week (7 days) 
with pay after 5 years of continuous service 
for the same employer. This second week of 
vacation with pay shall be given between 
January 1 to April 30 of the year following 
that which qualified the employees for such 
additional vacation. The employer has the 
option of granting such vacation on non- 
consecutive days or he may replace it by a 
remuneration equal to that which the 
employees would have received had _ they 
taken such vacation with pay. 


Most 1952 Agreements in U.S. 
Give Pay Boosts of 4 to 9 Cents 


Most collective bargaining agreements 
signed during the first half of 1952 in 
the United States provided for wage 
increases ranging from four to nine 
cents an hour, according to a survey 
conducted by the Bureau of National 


Affairs. Of the 1,750 agreements sur- 
veyed, only 116 made no proyision for 
higher pay. 


Increases of from four to six cents, 
the most common range, were contained 
in 430 contracts. Increases of seven to 
nine cents and 10 to 12 cents were given 
in nearly 370 and 400 contracts respec- 
tively. In 350 others, pay raises ranged 
from 13 to 19 cents and over. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by 


provincial 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include two new 
schedules and one made binding for the 
first time, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Sheet Metal Workers, Port Arthur and 
Fort William 


An Order in Council dated March 6, and 
gazetted March 22, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for sheet metal workers 
at Port Arthur and Fort William to be in 
effect from April 1, 1952, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
4-hour period immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day; 
double time for all other overtime work and 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 8. specified holi- 
days. Work on any holiday will only be 
performed in cases of extreme necessity and 


subject to permission of the advisory 
committee. 
*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
efficial delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Larour GazeTre, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


Orders in Council 


in Ontario and Alberta 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.15 (L.G., Aug., 1947) to $1.75 per 
hour for work during regular work periods; 
$2 per hour for work on night shift. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for persons who are handi- 
capped. 


Electrical Workers, Niagara Falls 


An Order in Council dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 26, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry at Niagara Falls 
to be in effect from May 6, 1952, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
7-hour period immediately following regular 
working hours Monday through Friday and 
between noon and midnight on Saturday; 
double time for all other overtime and for 
work on Sundays and 7 specified holidays. 
No overtime work without a permit from 
the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.75 per hour 
during regular working periods; $1.923 per 
hour for work on a night shift and for night 
work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


ALBERTA 


TRADE 


Dairy Industry, Calgary 


An Order in Council dated April 9, and 
gazetted April 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the dairy industry at 
Calgary to be in effect from April 25, 1952, 
for a period of 12 months or thereafter 
during pleasure. This schedule is similar to 
that which was previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE of June, 
1951, with certain exceptions as follows:— 

Hours for male and female employees are 
unchanged at 8 per day, 44 per week. How- 
ever, weekly maximum for drivers on 
commission which was formerly 48 hours is 
now 45 hours per 6-day maximum. Daily 
maximum of 9 hours is unchanged. 


Minimum monthly wage rates represent a 
general increase of $31.60 per month over 
those rates previously in effect. _Commis- 
sion rates are specified for retail drivers, 
etc. with certain readjustments in com- 
parison to those previously in effect. New 
classifications are added as follows: route 
supervisors $229.90 per month plus commis- 
sion of route reliefmen; wholesale route 
reliefmen $204.40 per month. 


Getting married or having a child is worth an extra $10 to employees of a Quebec 


shoe factory. 


A clause in the appendix to a collective agreement recently concluded between 
employees and management at Eudore Fournier and Son, Plessisville, Que., provides for 
the payment of that sum to workers with a year’s continuous service who marry or become 


the parent of a child. 
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Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan in 1952 


Equal pay Act, similar to one passed in Ontario last year, approved 
by Saskatchewan Legislature at 1952 session. Workmen’s compensation 
benefits increased. New Act provides security of tenure for teachers 


During the 1952 session of the Saskat- 
chewan Legislature, which lasted from 
February 7 to April 4, a measure designed 
to prevent economic discrimination against 
women workers was approved, similar to 
that passed in Ontario last year. Under 
this Act, women will be entitled to pay 
equal to that of men if they do comparable 
work in the same establishment. Work- 
men’s compensation benefits were increased, 
as was the maximum amount of compensa- 
tion recoverable under the individual 
liability statute covering railway workers. 

A new Act was passed to provide for 
security of tenure in the teaching profes- 
sion and to enable a conciliation board to 
be set up where a teacher feels that he has 
been unfairly dismissed. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Saskatchewan is the second province to 
pass an Act to ensure fair remuneration to 
female employees. The Equal Pay Act, 
which will come into effect on proclamation, 
requires an employer to pay women at the 
same rate as men when they are employed 
to do work of comparable character in the 
same establishment. The Ontario Act, 
which was passed in 1951 and went into 
force on-January 1, 1952 (L.G., 1951, 
p. 847), requires equal pay for men and 
women when they do the same work in the 
same establishment. A difference in the 
rate of pay based on any factor other than 
sex does not constitute a breach of the 
Act. 

The Act will be administered by the 
Minister of Labour and the Director of 
the Wages and Hours Branch. 

As in the Ontario Act, charges of discrim- 
ination will be dealt with first by concilia- 
tion procedure and, only if that fails, by 
prosecution. A complaint must be made 
in writing on a form prescribed by the 
Director. Investigation of a complaint is 
to be made by an inspector of the Wages 
and Hours Branch, who must try to settle 
the matter complained of and report the 
results to the Director. 


If the inspector fails to effect a settle- 
ment, the Minister may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Director, appoint a board 
of one or more persons with the powers 
of commissioners under the Public Inquiries 
Act. After hearing the parties, the board 
will recommend to the Director the course 
which should be taken. The Minister, on 
the recommendation of the Director, will 
then issue whatever order he deems 
necessary and the order must be complied 
with. 

Fines up to $100 may be imposed for 
failure to comply with any provision of 
the Act or any order made under it. The 
Minister must give consent in writing for 
the prosecution of any person for an 
offence. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was amended to raise the 
maximum amount of wages on which com- 
pensation may be based and to increase a 
number of the benefits payable under the 
Act. 


From January 1, 1953, the maximum 
wages on which compensation may be 
calculated are raised from $3,000 to $4,000 
a year. This amendment brings the Saskat- 
chewan Act into line with the Act in 
Ontario, where the $4,000 maximum went 
into force on January 1, 1952. In death 
cases, the amount of compensation payable 
in respect of each child under 16 years is 
increased from $20 to $25 a month. An 
orphan child will now be granted an 
allowance of $30 a month instead of $25. 
As previously, the total monthly compen- 
sation to all dependants in case of death, 
exclusive of burial expenses, may not 
exceed the workman’s average monthly 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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earnings but compensation may not fall 
below a specified minimum monthly 
amount, This minimum was inereased 
where the dependants are a widow. or 
invalid widower and one child from $80 
{o $85, and where they are a widow or 
invalid widower and two or more children 
from $90 to $100, 

A change was made with respect to the 
minimum payment for disability to remove 
the distinction made between a permanent 
partial disability of more than 50 per cent 
and one of less than 50 per cent. Since 
1950, if the partial disability was 50 per 
cent or more, the minimum was a propor- 
tion of $20 depending on impairment of 
earning capacity. If the disability was less 
than 50 per cent, the minimum was a 
proportion of $15. Henceforth, the 
minimum payment for a total disability is 
$20 and for any partial disability, a 
proportion of $20. 

These increases will apply to payments 
made after June 1, 1952, to all persons 
receiving compensation regardless of when 
the aceident occurred, 


Railway Workers 

Amendments were also made to the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1911, which 
applies to certain classes of railway workers 
not covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Mund) Act and under which 
the employer is liable to pay compensation 
in respeet of an injury which disables a 
workman for more than three days. Com- 
pensation is recovered by action in the 
district. court. 

The maximum amount of compensation 
recoverable under the Act is now either 
the equivalent of the estimated earnings 
of a workman in similar employment 
during the three years preceding the injury 
or the sum of $3,500, whichever is the 
greater, Compensation, however, must not 
exceed $4,000. ‘This seetion beeame effec- 
tive May 1. Previously, the limits were 
the earnings of a workman for three years 
in similar employment or $2,500, whichever 
was groater, with a maximum of $3,000. 

A further amendment, also effective from 
May 1, requires an employer to report to 
the Department of Labour when an 
injured workman requires medical aid as 
a result of an naeceident as well as when 
he becomes incapacitated from work, as 
before. Unless the employer makes his 
report within the preseribed time, he will 
be liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine of up to $300 and a further $10 for 
each day during which he fails to report, 
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A new section provides for payment of 
compensation to a railway worker who is 
a resident of Saskatchewan and whose work 
is performed both in the province and in 
an adjoining state of the United States. 
If the worker is injured in the adjoining 
state, his employer is liable to pay com- 
pensation if he would have been lable had 
the accident occurred in Saskatchewan. 

If the workman is also entitled to 
compensation under the law of the state 
in which the accident occurred, he may ° 
elect under which Act he will seek com- 
pensation. If notice of the election is not 
given to the employer within three months 
of the injury or death of the workman, it 
will be assumed that he or his dependants 
have chosen not to claim compensation 
under the Saskatchewan Act. 


Vacations with Pay 


An amendment was made to the Annual 
Holidays Act to permit exemptions to be 
granted from the provisions of the Act. 
The Act requires an annual holiday with 
pay of two weeks to be granted to all 
employed persons in the province except 
those engaged in farming, ranching and 
market gardening and persons employed in 
family undertakings. The amendment 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to declare the Act not to apply 
to any specific class of employees or to 
the employees or a group of employees 
working in a designated industry, business, 
trade or occupation, 


Hours of Work 


The Hours of Work Act was amended 
to continue, from April 1, 1952, to April 1, 
1953, the stipulation against a reduction in 
wages where weekly hours are reduced to 
conform with the 44-hour limit which is 
imposed by the Act unless time and one- 
half is paid for overtime for all hours 
worked in excess of 44. 


Coal Mines 

Several provisions in the Coal Miners’ 
Safety and Welfare Act governing employ- 
ment conditions were struck out as being 
unnecessary because similar provisions con- 
tained in certain of the general labour laws 
of the province cover workers in coal 
mines. 

One section, Section 11, prohibited the 
employment of boys under 16 years and 
women in the workings of a mine. In 
1947, coal mines were brought under the 
Factories Act, which fixes a minimum age 
of 16, thus prohibiting work under that 
age in coal mines as well as in factories. 
Persons employed in charge of an engine, 


windlass or gin in a coal mine, however, 
must now be 18 years of age instead of 16, 
as previously. 

Section 33, which prohibited employment 
above or below ground for more than eight 
hours in 24 except under special circum- 
stances, was also repealed, since the Hours 
of Work Act, 1947, applies to mines and 
restricts working hours to eight in a day 
and 44 in a week unless time and one-half 
is payable for time worked beyond these 
limits. Variations from these limits are 
provided for to permit a five-day week or 
to allow for shift work. 

The provisions of the Act requiring the 
payment of wages twice a month, two 
weeks in arrears, were also struck out. 
Persons employed in any establishment 
which comes under the Factories Act or 
the Minimum Wage Act, both of which 
now apply to coal mines, are covered by 
the Workmen’s Wage Act which requires 
wages to be paid at the end of every 
seven days. 

Corresponding amendments were made to 
the Coal Mining Industry Act to strike 
out the sections authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to establish standards 
of hours and minimum wages for workers 
in coal mines. A minimum wage of $21.50 
is fixed for workers in all mines in the 
province by Minimum Wage Order 10 
(L.G., 1952, p. 470). 


Arbitration of Disputes between a City 
and its Employees 


A new section added to the City Act 
provides that a city council may agree to 
refer to a board of arbitration a dispute 
concerning wages, hours, conditions of work, 
pensions, trade unions, labour relations or 
any other matter governing employment. 
The council may also agree that the 
decision of the board will be binding on 
the city. It may appoint one or more 
persons to represent it on the board and 
may delegate to them authority to concur 
in the appointment of a chairman or the 
council may agree that the chairman be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

The same provisions are applicable to a 
board, commission or agency appointed by 
the council. or established under the Act 
with respect to an officer, servant or 
employee or any member of the police 
force for the payment of whose wages it 
is responsible. : 


Electrical Licensing 


A number of changes were made in the 
Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act 
(L.G., 1949, p. 742). 


From January 1, 1953, the guarantee bond 
which must be furnished by a_ person 
desiring a contractor’s licence, an employer’s 
licence or a supply-house licence is in- 
creased from $1,000 to $2,000. 

A further amendment authorizes the 
Minister of Labour to prescribe the type 
of examination required for a journeyman’s 
licence. Formerly, the Act stated that a 
candidate for this licence must pass a 
written or practical examination, or both, 
as may be required by the Apprenticeship 
Act. 

The limitations on the authority con- 
ferred by a limited contractor’s licence with 
respect to making an electrical installation 
and installing equipment which were 
formerly set out in the Act will in future 
be specified on the licence itself and will 
be determined by the chief inspector. 
Consequently, the sections of the Act 
which set limits on the work which might 
be performed by a person holding a 
limited contractor’s licence were struck out. 


Teachers . 


An Act designed to provide for security 
of tenure in the teaching profession 
requires a notice of dismissal given by a 
school board to a teacher to be in a 
prescribed form and to set out the reasons 
for the termination of the contract, pro- 
vides for a hearing before the school board 
at which a teacher may give reasons why 
he should not be dismissed, and enables 
the Minister of Education at his discretion 
to refer the matter to a conciliation board. 

The Teacher Tenure Act applies to 
teachers who have been employed by a 
school board for two consecutive years, 
who are still in the teaching service for 
a subsequent year and who are given notice 
of dismissal to take effect on June 30 in 
any year. 

When a school board gives notice of 
dismissal to a teacher, it must, within 15 
days, provide an opportunity for him to be 
present at a meeting of the board in order 
to give reasons why he should not be 
dismissed. If the differences between the 
teacher and the board are not resolved at 
the meeting or if no meeting is held, the 
teacher may appeal to the Minister within 
five days from the date of the meeting or 
within 20 days from the date of the notice 
of dismissal. The Minister may then, at 
his discretion, appoint a conciliation board 
to inquire into the matter. ; 

The conciliation board is to consist of 
three members. Two members are to be 
nominated by the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation and the Saskatchewan School 
Trustees’ Association, respectively, and the 
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chairman is to be jointly named by the 
other two. The members of a board are 
to hold office for the calendar year in which 
they are appointed and may be reappointed. 
The board must complete its inquiry and 
make a written report of its decision within 
20 days or within such longer time as the 
Minister allows. The board is also author- 
ized to make such recommendations to the 
teacher and the school board as it deems 
advisable. 

If, before the conciliation board begins 
its inquiry or within 10 days after it has 
made its report, the teacher and school 
board agree to accept the decision of the 
conciliation board, then an agreement to 
that effect must be drawn up in the 
prescribed form, in which case the decision 
of the board will be binding on the teacher 
and the school board. 

Allowances and 
members are to be 
appropriated by 
purpose. 

The Act comes into force from July 1, 
1952. ; 
Legislation establishing a procedure for 
collective bargaining between teachers and 
boards of school trustees for the purpose 
of adopting or revising a salary schedule 
was enacted in 1949. In this Act provi- 
sion was made for the appointment of 
conciliation boards constituted in the same 
way as those to be set up under the 
Teacher Tenure Act. 


expenses of board 
paid from moneys 
the Legislature for the 


One change was made in 1952 in the 
Teachers’ Salary Negotiation Act with 
respect to the length of time during which 
a salary schedule adopted as the result of 
collective bargaining will remain in effect. 
A schedule goes into effect at the beginning 
of the next academic year following that 
in which negotiations take place and will 
now continue in effect until revised after 
further bargaining has taken place or until 
it has been replaced by a new schedule 
negotiated under the Act. Formerly, the 
Act provided that a salary schedule should 
remain in effect for at least one academic 
year. 


This amendment is given effect retro- 
actively from November 1, 1950. 


Hospital Insurance 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act requires an employer, 
on the request of the collector, to deduct 
the hospital insurance tax due under the 
Act from the amount owing to an employee 
who is being paid by commission and pay 
it to the collector as soon as the amount 
of the tax is earned by the employee. 
Previously, the section requiring the 
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employer to deduct the tax referred oniy 
to an employee being paid wages or a 
salary. 

A further amendment designates the 
portion of the province’ to which the 
Northern Administration Act applies as a 
collection district for the purposes’ of the 
Hospitalization Act as well as any city, 
town, village, rural municipality and local 
improvement district, as previously. The 
Minister of Public Health may also appoint 
a collector to collect the tax from the 
residents of any other designated part of 
the province. 


Employees’ Pensions 


Several amendments were made to the 
Power Corporation Superannuation Act, 
1944, which provides for a contributory 
pension scheme for employees of the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation, the goy- 
ernment agency responsible for the supply 
of electrical energy in the province. 

The maximum superannuation allowance 
which may be paid was increased in respect 
of an employee who retires or dies after 
April 1, 1952. If retirement or death 
occurs before April 1, 1953, the maximum 
yearly pension payable is $2,200 and this 
amount is increased by $200 each year until 
a maximum of $3,000 is payable where a 
person dies or retires on or after April 1, 
1956. The previous maximum was $2,000. 


In 1951 the Act was amended to enable 
an employee who reached the age of 60 
to be retired at his option and to provide 
that employees who are not qualified for 
the requirements of their work may be 
retired on a reduced pension if they have 
served a total of 15 years. A 1952 amend- 
ment requires such employees to have 
served at least 15 years continuously after 
March 31, 1944, the date the Act went into 
effect. 

Previously, no further contributions to 
the superannuation fund could be made by 
employees who had contributed for 35 
years. Now, however, such an employee 
may continue his contributions if he has 
not reached the age of 60 and if his super- 
annuation allowance at the expiry of the 
35-year period would be less than the 
maximum allowed. 

A further amendment enables an 
employee to elect to have his superannua- 
tion payments adjusted and paid in such 
amounts that he will receive the same 
allowance before the age of 70 as he will 
after he has reached that age and is 
receiving $40 a month under the Old Age 
Security Act as well as his superannuation 
allowance. 


Provision is also made for the service 
of persons now in the Armed Forces to be 
counted as service with the Power Corpor- 
ation for the purpose of receiving an 
allowance under the Act. 


Similar amendments were made with 
respect to the superannuation scheme set 
up under the Liquor Board Superannuation 
Act, 1944. 

The Urban Employees’ Superannuation 
Act, which was enacted last year to provide 
for a pension plan for the employees of 
urban municipalities (with certain excep- 
tions) and larger school units, was 
amended to remove the restriction which 
limited the application of the Act to 
permanent full-time employees. 


Credit Unions 

Amendments to the Credit Union Act 
provide for the establishment of a Credit 
Union Mutual Aid Fund for the purpose 
of protecting and stabilizing credit unions 
in financial difficulties and assisting in pay- 
ment of any losses suffered by members 
of credit unions in liquidation. 

The registrar of credit unions is required 
to take a vote of all unions to determine 
whether or not the boards of directors 
approve the establishment of the Fund. 
If the vote is favourable, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may ‘establish the 
Credit Union Mutual Aid Board to admin- 
ister the Fund. The Board will be 
required annually to assess each credit 
union for an amount not exceeding five 
per cent of its surplus funds. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Nova Scotia and Manitoba courts find Labour Relations Boards erred in 
exercising a discretion to refuse certification not conferred by the 
Acts. Quebec court rules that when an employee is dismissed between 
pay periods, required notice runs from end of current pay period 


In certiorari proceedings instituted by the Industrial Union of Marine 


and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local 18, for review of a decision of 
the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board, the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
quashed the Board’s order refusing certification and directed the Board to 
reconsider the union application. 

In Manitoba, a union application for an order of mandamus requiring the 
Manitoba Labour Board to certify the union as bargaining agent for the 
engineers and firemen employed by the Manitoba Sugar Company Limited was 


allowed by the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. 
The Quebec Superior Court at Montreal, in an action brought by a con- 
struction superintendent who had been dismissed, awarded him $535.71 as 


salary in lieu of notice. 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia... 
».. holds that certification may not be withheld 
from a union: satisfying the Act’s requirements 


The Nova Scotia Supreme Court on 
May 7, 1952, quashed an order of the 
Labour Relations Board (Nova Scotia) 
dismissing an application by the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada, Local 18, for certification as 
the bargaining agent of a unit of the 
employees of Smith & Rhuland Limited 
and issued an order requiring the Board 
“to determine the application for certifica- 
tion according to law”. 
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Mr.. Justice MacDonald gave reasons for 
decision, with which the other five judges 
concurred. He first outlined the proceed- 
ings leading up to the Board’s order 
refusing certification. On September 28, 
1951, the union filed an application with 
the Board, signed on its behalf by J. K. 
Bell and M. S. Hubley. The application 
fulfilled all requirements of the ‘Trade 
Union Act and of the Regulations under 
the Act and made out a clear case for 
certification. 

The employer filed a reply on October 10, 
stating that he did not desire to contest 
the application. On October 19, after time 
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for filing had expired, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the company submitted a 
further statutory declaration stating that 
since filing the reply he had been informed 
that J. K. Bell, one of those who signed 
the application, was a professed Communist ; 
and his reason for so believing was that 
in an article published in the Financial 
Post on September 28, 1946, J. K. Bell was 
listed as a Communist labour leader, and 
in the same publication on October 25, 
1947, his picture appeared in a photograph 
of a group described as Communist labour 
leaders, and that he was at that time 
Financial Director of the Nova Scotia 
Labour Progressive Party and _ also 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Maritime 
Workers Confederation. The submission 
then requested that the Board make 
further investigation as to the record of 
J. K. Bell and as to the methods used in 
connection with the organization of the 
union. 

The Board accepted this document as 
the reply of the employer, sent a copy to 
the union on October 25, and held a 
hearing on November 19. At the hearing 
the chairman announced that the union 
had made out a prima facie case for 
certification but that the reply had raised 
a question of sufficient importance to 
justify a hearing, the burden being on 
the employer to show sufficient cause for 
denial of the application. 

The employer tendered eleven exhibits 
consisting of articles, items and _ photo- 
eraphs published in various newspapers 
containing reference to J. K. Bell and his 
alleged adherence to Communism. Union 
counsel produced one document in which 
38 members of the applicant union denied 
having joined the Maritime Marine and 
Shipbuilders Federation (the parent organ- 
ization of the union) as the result of any 
pressure. At the hearing, counsel for the 
employer stated that he did not contend 
that the union was Communistic or 
subversive in the sense that it could be 
held that it did not constitute a “trade 
union” within the meaning of the Act. 
He put his case on the ground that the 
Board should exercise its discretion to 
refuse to certify the applicant union on 
the basis of public policy if it found it 
to be under the influence of J. K. Bell, 
whom he asserted to be a Communist and 
one who would misuse the dominant influ- 
ence which his position in the Federation 
gave him. 

By letter of November 20, J. K. Bell 
informed the Board that he had ceased to 
by a provisional officer of the union on 
November 13, when it had elected its own 
local officers. 
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On December 7, the Board issued its 
order dismissing the application for stated 
reasons, summarized by Mr. Justice 
MacDonald as follows:— 


(1) The main purpose of the Act is to 
facilitate collective bargaining in good 
faith between employers and employees. 
Certification confers on the union the 
power to require the employer to bargain 
with his employees through the union and 
to represent its member-employees and 
other employees. The public interest in 
the good faith exercise of these powers 
is very great. 

(2) The Board finds (a) that the union 
is a part of the Federation; (b) that Bell 
is the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federa- 
tion and its administrative officer; (¢) that 
Bell exercises dominant leadership of the 
Federation; (d) that Bell signed the 
application as Provisional Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Union; (e) that Bell is 
a member of the Communist Party and 
the Labour Progressive Party. 

(3) The Communistic Party rigidly 
requires its members to follow its policy, 
and uses union leadership to further 
policies directed to the destruction of our 
form of government. 

(4) Consequently, to certify the union 
while its dominant leadership is provided 


by Bell, would be incompatible with 
collective bargaining, and would confer 
power to affect employer-employee in- 


terests upon persons who would inevitably 
use those powers primarily to advance 
Communist policies rather than for the 
benefit of employees. 


(5) “Therefore exercising the discretion 
conferred by the Trade Union Act on the 
Board to refrain from certifying an 
applicant as bargaining agent when the 
Board is satisfied on reasonable grounds 
that certification would be inconsistent 
with the principle and purpose of the Act 
and contrary to the public interest, the 
Board denies certification to the applicant 
herein.” 


The union, by means of an application 
in the Supreme Court of the province for 
an order of certiorari, sought to have the 
Board’s order quashed on the grounds that 
the order on its face revealed that the 
Board acted in error of law in assuming 
to exercise a discretion to reject the 
application which it did not possess in law. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald then _ cited 
examples of the Court’s power to investi- 
gate and to quash orders of a Labour 
Relations Board as being made _ without 
jurisdiction or founded on an error of the 
law with respect to jurisdiction, and found 
that the Court’s authority to do so was 
well established. 


He then stated that the primary question 
for the Court to decide was whether the 
Board was legally correct or otherwise in 
purporting to have a discretion in law to 
refuse certification to the applicant union, 
which admittedly had complied with all 
the express requirements of the Act, and, 
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if so, did that discretion extend to its 
refusal to certify for the reasons of policy 
' stated in the order. As shown by the 
order, the position of the Board was that 
it has discretion to refuse certification to 
a union where such certification would in 
its opinion be contrary to the principles 
and purposes of the Act and contrary to 
the public interest, and that it did so 
refuse certification in this case because of 
Bell’s adherence to Communism and his 
connection with the Federation and union. 

His Lordship first considered whether the 
Board had any discretion to refuse certifica- 
tion to the applicant union. 

The power to certify is conferred by 
Section 9 (2) which enacts that (after the 
Board has determined that a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining exists, etc.) 
“the Board may certify the trade union as 
the bargaining agent of the employees in 
the unit”. The counsel for the Board 
contended that the Board had a residuary 
discretion to refuse certification even where, 
as in this instance, the applicant had com- 
plied with the express requirements of the 
Act. He argued that according to the 
Interpretation Act the word “may” must 
be constructed as permissive unless that 
reading of “may” in the context of the 
clause in which it stands would render that 
clause irrational and without meaning, and 
that the Common Law also required that 
“may” in this section be read as merely 
permissive and enabling. 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s view, the 
decision whether “may” should be inter- 
preted as permissive or imperative turns 
not merely upon the provision in which 
the term appears, but upon the effect of 
the whole text of the Act. After examining 
the authorities, he concluded that 


by the Interpretation Act and by the 

ommon Law decisions alike, we are 
entitled to look at the text and objects of 
the Act in order to determine whether it 
would be inconsistent with the intent and 
object of the Act to read the empowering 
words in their prima facie sense as words 
of discretion or whether, as I think, they 
must be read as imposing a duty to certify 
when the statutory prerequisites have been 
satisfied. 


He then proceeded to examine the text 
of the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act:— 


The purpose of the certification provi- 
sions of the Act is to facilitate collective 
bargaining between an employer and his 
employees, as to terms of employment by 
establishing a process whereby a _ trade 
union on establishing its right to repre- 
sent a group of employees, as evidenced 
by an Order of Certification issued by the 
Board (8S. 9), secures the exclusive right 
to represent the employees in the group, 


- 
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replaces any previously certified bargaining 
agent, and becomes substituted’as party to 
any existing agreement (S. 10); and upon 
notice being given to the employer, he 
becomes bound to meet and negotiate with 
the Union in the attempt to come to a 
collective agreement (S. 12). During the 
period of negotiation strikes and lockouts 
are prohibited (S. 21). Any collective 
agreement which results becomes legally 
binding on the union and the employees 
and upon the employer (S. 18), under 
penalties (S. 42); a result far different 
from that which is produced by an agree- 
ment with an uncertified union. 


The provisions leading up to certification 
or its refusal begin with the stipulation 
that every employee has the right to be a 
member of a trade union and to participate 
in its activities. A trade union claiming 
to have as members in good standing a 
majority of employees in a unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining may make appli- 
cation to the Board to be certified (S. 7). 
It is for the Board to determine that the 
union has among its members in good 
standing a majority of the employees in a 
unit. The Board must also determine 
whether the unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining. For this purpose the 
Board “shall have regard to the community 
of interest among the employees in tha 
proposed unit in such matters as work 
location, hours of work, working conditions 
and methods of remuneration”. Special 
provision is made for members of a craft, 
Where a group of employees belong to a 
craft exercising technical skills by reason 
of which they are distinguishable from the 
employees as a whole and the majority of 
the group are members of one trade union 
pertaining to such craft or other skills, the 
trade union may apply to the Board, 
subject to the provisions of Section 7 of 
this Act, and “shall be entitled to be 
certified” as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in the group if the group is 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

In addition to determining the existence 
of a majority in favour of the applicant, 
the Board must decide five questions which 
normally arise in certification proceedings; 
that is, whether :— 


(1) a person is an employer or employee; 


(2) an organization or association is an 
employers’ organization or a trade union; 

(3) a group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining; 


(4) an employee belongs to a craft or 
group exercising technical skills; or 


(5) a person is a member in good stand- 
ing of a trade union. 


Even if all these questions have been 
answered in favour of the applicant, there 
is one further question, viz. that of 
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employer-domination, which, if answered 
adversely, destroys the power to certify. 
No trade union, the administration, man- 
agement, or policy of which is dominated 
by an employer, so that its fitness to 
represent employees .for the purpose of 
collective bargaining is impaired, shall be 
certified. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald then asserted 
that the Acts sets out the basic conditions 
for certification and imposes on the Board 
the duty of deciding upon their existence, 
thus raising the general inference that when 
the Board has satisfied itself as to these 
it must certify. 

Only as to the determination of the 
appropriateness of the unit has the Board 
any stated discretion and in that case it 
is given a standard to apply, viz., 
community of interest. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald next commented 
on the fact that the section dealing with 
certification of craft units states that a 
union “shall be entitled to be certified” as 
an agent for such a unit. In his opinion 
it was obvious that this was not intended 
to confer any special rights in respect of 
a craft unit. The implication is clear that 
if an applicant has successfully met the 
various tests and conditions provided by 
the Act, it will be entitled to be certified. 
At all events, ‘he considered that this 
language goes some distance to rebut the 
idea “that such a union may still be 
bowled out by the exercise of a residuary 
discretion to refuse certification”. He also 
pointed out that the fact that Section 9 (2), 
setting out the general power to certify, is 
followed by the provision disabling the 
Board from certifying an employer- 
dominated union may well account for the 
use of “may” in the expression “the Board 
may certify”. 

Moreover, he was of the opinion that 
the existence of the provision regarding 
employer-dominated unions is inconsistent 
with the idea of discretionary refusal of 
certification on grounds of policy. The plain 
inference is that the Legislature did not 
intend to express any other disabling policy 
or to confer any discretion to refuse certifi- 
cation on any other general ground. 


For these reasons he came to the con- 
clusion that (except where employer- 
domination has been found) Section 9 (2) 
must be construed as imposing a duty upon 
the Board to certify an applicant which 
has satisfied the express conditions of the 
Act. 


The same result is reached if the govern- 
ing principle of the Act is examined to 
determine which interpretation of “may” 
seems better to carry out the system it 
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embodies. Mr. Justice MacDonald quoted 
authorities to establish that where alterna- 


tive constructions are equally open, that © 


alternative is to be chosen which will be 
consistent with the smooth working of the 
system which the statute is intended to 
regulate. 

To my mind the object of the Act is to 
facilitate collective bargaining and stabi- 
lize industrial relations by enabling a 
union to establish before the Board its 
ability to represent a group of employees; 
and, with this controversial question 
settled, to require the employer, upon 
notice from the union, to negotiate with 
it and (with the aid of conciliation 
services) to promote the conclusion of an 
agreement which shall be legally enforce- 
able; and generally to ensure a greater 
measure of industrial peace to the public. 
Certification is, of course, not necessary 
for collective bargaining, but the policy 
of the Act undoubtedly is to promote it 
as a means to more orderly bargaining. 


He went on to say that nothing would 
be more calculated to introduce uncer- 
tainty, friction or confusion into the 
working of the system than a construction 
which would entitle the Board to refuse 
certification for a reason nowhere stated in 
the Act, in the exercise of a discretion 
nowhere expressly stated. 


His Lordship: concluded, therefore, that 
the Act does not confer on the Board any 
discretion to refuse certification to an 
applicant union which has complied with 
the express requirements of the Act. 


Although this conclusion was sufficient 
to dispose of the case, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald went on to consider, assuming 
that his conclusion was wrong and that 
the Board had discretion to refuse certifi- 
cation, whether that discretion embraced 
the grounds upon which the refusal was 
actually made. 


Those grounds were that, considering the 
nature of Communism and its discipline 
over its members, and that as Bell is a 
Communist and exercises dominant leader- 
ship in the Federation and in the applicant 
union, certification would confer powers 
which he would inevitably use primarily 
to advance Communist aims and policies, 
and that therefore certification would be 
inconsistent with the principle and pur- 
poses of the Act and contrary to the publie 
interest. 


Assuming that every statement of fact 
concerning Bell were true, His Lordship 
pointed out that the Board’s order did not 
say that Bell had actually misused his 
position in the Federation or that he had 


succeeded in perverting the Federation or — 


the Union from their true purpose; nor 
that the union or the Federation is 
Communistic, or that any Communistie 
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activity had actually occurred on the part — 


of Bell or either organization. This dis- 
tinguishes the case from that of Branch 
Lines Lid. v. Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
a decision of the Canada Labour. Relations 
Board. : 


He stated that he was prepared to take 
judicial notice of the nature of Communism 
as a conspiratorial and revolutionary organ- 
ization and of the rigid conformity to its 
policies: which it enforces on its members, 
and in particular of its policy of infiltra- 
tion of trade unions. He pointed out also 
that the governments of the English- 
speaking world have differed radically as 
to the means of containing or suppressing 
Communistic activities, as for example by 
wholesale prohibition in Australia and, in 
the United States, by compulsory registra- 
tion of Communist organizations and 
disclosure of membership, etc. In other 
countries the reliance seems to be less on 
special enactment than on the ordinary 
law, the inherent virtues of democracy and 
on enlightened social policy designed to 
remove the conditions in which subversive 
Communism thrives. He pointed out that 
no legislation of the Canadian Parliament 
was called to the Court’s attention which 
makes it unlawful for a man to be a 
member of the Communist Party or the 
Labour Progressive Party, or for a 
Communist to hold office in a trade union 
or to spread Communistic doctrine by 
means short of sedition. Nor is there any 
Nova Scotia legislation which directly aims 
at the suppression or the control of 
Communistic activity in Jabour unions. 


In His Lordship’s view, the Board’s con- 
tention that it has been empowered by 
the Legislature to deal with Communism 
or Communists in relation to unions which 
apply to it for certification had to be 
considered against this background. As no 
such power was given expressly, the 
Board’s argument implied that the Legis- 
lature intended to secure this result by 
resort to ambiguity. If the Legislature had 
intended to vest any such protective 
discretion in the Board, it would have 
done so in clear terms. It could have 
done so by the addition of a few words 
to the provision which makes an employer- 
dominated union ineligible for certification. 

- Accordingly I cannot conclude that the 

Legislature empowered the Board by mere 

implication to exercise its discretion (if 

it be held to have such) to refuse certifi- 
eation upon the grounds assigned in the 

Order in question, which are grounds of 

mere apprehension that one Communist 

in a parent organization would not merely 
attempt but succeed in perverting the 


applicant union’s purpose in labour rela- 
tions. 


For these reasons the Court quashed the 
Board’s order dismissing the union’s appli- 
cation and directed the Board to determine 
the issue according to’ law. Re Labour 
Relations Board (Nova Scotia), Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia, May 7, 1952. 


Manitoba Court of King’s Bench . . . 


++ holds that Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
craft unit was based on matters outside its scope 

On January 16, 1952, the Manitoba 
Court of King’s Bench issued a mandamus 
order directing the Manitoba Labour Board 
to certify the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 827 (AFL), as 
bargaining agent for the engineers and 
firemen employed by the Manitoba Sugar 
Company Limited. 

The Board on March 14, 1951, had 
dismissed the union’s application for 
certification on the grounds that the 
engineers were called upon to exercise 
their technical skill and were distinguish- 
able from the other employees by reason 
of their craft for only about ten weeks 
in the year and that they were already 
adequately represented by the certified 
bargaining agent for all the employees of 
the plant. The Court held that, since the 
proposed craft unit was a group exercising 
technical skills and was appropriate for 
collective bargaining, the Board was 
required by the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act to certify the applicant union. 


Mr. Justice Campbell quoted in full the 
reasons for decision issued by the Labour 
Board when it dismissed the union’s appli- 
cation and the minority report issued by 
the two members of the Board who 
dissented from that decision. These reports 
gave the facts of the case. The applicant 
union wished to be certified as bargaining 
agent for five engineers and firemen 
employed by the company in a beet-sugar 
processing plant at Fort Garry. All five 
employees were members of the applicant 
union and were also members of the 
intervening union, Local 404 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, the 
certified bargaining agent for all employees 
of the plant. During a ten-week period 
each year locally called the “campaign”, 
the plant was operated day and night, 
seven days a week, until processing was 
completed. At this time the engineers and 
firemen operated the high-pressure steam 
plant. During the rest of the year the 
engineers, along with a small number of 
permanent employees, were engaged in 
examining and dismantling machinery and’ 
other miscellaneous work not related to 
their technical skill. 
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The application for certification was made 
under Section 8 of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act, which reads :— 

When a group of employees of an 
employer belong to a craft or group 
exercising technical skills, by reason of 
which they are distinguishable from the 
employees as a whole and the majority of 
the group are members of one trade union 
pertaining to such craft or other skills, 
the trade union may apply to the Board, 
subject to the provisions of Section 7, 
and shall be entitled to be certified as 
the bargaining agent of the employees in 
the group if the group is otherwise appro- 
priate as a unit for collective bargaining. 


The five members of the Board who 
concurred in the decision to dismiss the 
application held that the words “shall be 
entitled” were not obligatory because of 
the closing words of the section: “If the 
group is otherwise appropriate as a unit 
for collective bargaining.” They pointed 
out that the Board is given discretionary 
power by Sections 9 and 2 (3) of the Act 
to determine whether the unit shall be an 
employer unit, craft unit, technical unit, 
plant unit or any other unit. In their 
view, since the engineers were distinguish- 
able from the other employees for only 
approximately 68 days each year, it was 
appropriate to include them in the same 
bargaining unit as the other employees. 
The majority report of the Board 
concluded :— 


The Board is of the opinion that a 
bargaining unit is appropriate if the 
interests of the employees therein are 
eapable of being adequately represented 
by a common group of bargaining rep- 
resentatives. 

The Board is of the further opinion 
that the present certified agent is capable 
of adequately representing the five 
employees, members of the applicant union 
who are employed in a composite capa- 
city the full year like the other plant 
employees, and who like the other plant 
employees are only called upon in the 
course of their composite employment to 
exercise their craft or technical skill for 
approximately 68 days out of a full year’s 
employment. 

Having taken all the factors into con- 
sideration plus the mutuality of interest 
amongst the group and the efficient oper- 
ation of the plant the application is 
accordingly dismissed. 


The two dissenting members of the 
Board considered that the certification of 
a craft union where the unit was appro- 
priate was made mandatory by the words 
“shall be entitled” in Section 8. Section 9, 
referring to non-craft groups, provided only 
that the Board “may certify the trade 
union”, and yet the Board, in common 
with other Labour Relations Boards across 
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Canada, had interpreted this provision as 
mandatory. The minority report main- 
tained that, since “shall” could not be less 
obligatory than “may”, certification should 
not have been denied the craft union in 
this case. 

After quoting these reports, His Lord- 
ship proceeded to determine whether in 
this instance the union could take pro- 
ceedings in its Own name or whether a 
representation order was necessary. He 
was of the opinion that action in contract 
and tort must be distinguished from an 
application such as this for an order under 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act. He 
held that this Act, which defines “trade 
union” and confers powers and rights upon 
it, gave the union a status as a legal entity 
to take court proceedings in this case. 

Mr. Justice Campbell then examined the 
sections of the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act. relating to an application for 
certification by a craft union. He quoted 
Section 2 (3), which states that a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining may 
be an employer unit, craft unit, technical 
unit, plant unit or any other unit. 
Referring to Section 8, he stated that the 
duty of the Board in considering an appli- 
cation made under this section was to 
decide that the employees in the unit 
belonged to a craft by reason of which they 
were distinguishable from the employees 
as a whole, that a majority of them were 
members in good standing of the applicant 
which must be a union pertaining to their 
craft, and that the group of employees was 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

His Lordship noted that the applicant 
union satisfied these requirements. He 
found that the five employees for whom 
the applicant union desired to be the 
certified bargaining agent belonged to a 
craft, since they held certificates under the 
Manitoba Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant 
Act. All five were members of the appli- 
cant union. The requirement that the unit 
must consist of more than one person had 
been met. 


Mr. Justice Campbell recognized the 
power conferred on the Board by Section 
9 (1) to “determine whether the unit in 
respect of which the application is made is 
appropriate for collective bargaining.” He 
was of the opinion that this power “must 
be exercised without taking into account 
any reason which is not a legal one.” He 
maintained that the Board had not found 
the bargaining unit inappropriate under the 


provisions of the Act but had dismissed ~ 


the application on other grounds. The 


Board’s reasons for 


decision did not 


: 
: 
: 
: 
| 


mention that the unit was inappropriate, 
and His Lordship could not envisage any 
reasons for such a finding. 


He was of the opinion that the Board 
had acted upon factors that should not 
have been taken into consideration, such 
as the small number of engineers, the fact 
that another union was already certified as 
bargaining agent, and the fact that the 
employer might not want a second union 
in his plant, even a craft union. 


Referring to the “mutuality of interest” 
and “efficient operation of the plant” dis- 
cussed in the Board’s report, he pointed 
out three facts which seemed to have been 
ignored. First, the “campaign season” was 
the sole purpose for the existence of the 
company, and the other activities carried 
on for the remainder of the year were 
incidental to that purpose. Secondly, the 
“campaign season”, lasting approximately 
75 days during which the plant was oper- 
ated 24 hours a day, was the equivalent 
of 225 days of eight hours each, or 40 
weeks of 44 hours each. Thirdly, without 
certificated engineers the company could 
not operate. Mr. Justice Campbell con- 
sidered that these three facts were reasons 
why the engineers were entitled to be 
represented by a separate craft union. 

In conclusion, His Lordship stated that 
the Board’s decision to refuse certification 
was based on matters outside its scope. 
He held that, where the bargaining unit 
was appropriate and the other conditions 
required by the Act had been fulfilled, it 
was imperative that the Board certify an 
applicant union unless the applicant were 
irresponsible, subversive, or otherwise mala 
fide. In this case there were no circum- 
stances to permit the Board to withhold 
certification. 


His Lordship held that the Board’s ruling 
was open to review by the Court in spite 
of Section 59 (1) of the Labour Relations 
Act, which reads:— 


If in any proceeding before the Board 
or otherwise in the course of administra- 
tion of this Act a question arises under 
this Act as to whether ... (f) a group of 
employees is a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining; (g) an employee 
belongs to a craft or group exercising 
technical skills; . .. the Board shall decide 
the question and its decision shall be 
final and conclusive for all the purposes 
of this Act. 


He referred to a recent interpretation of 
a similar section in the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act in the case of Rex v. Labour 
Relations Board (1.G., 1951, p. 1697). The 
Court there ruled that “the privative 


provisions of Section 58 were not apt 
enough to oust the court from reviewing 
this question of jurisdiction.” 

In considering whether mandamus was 
the appropriate remedy, His Lordship 
stated that an order of mandamus could 
be used by the courts to impose the rule 
of law on every department, tribunal, body 
or person charged with the performance of 
a public duty and failing to perform it. 
He referred to the case In re United Steel- 
workers of America and B.C. Labour Rela- 
tions Board (L.G., 1951, p. 860), in which 
a limited mandamus was granted. In the 
present case the Board had neglected to 
perform its duty in failing to certify the 
applicant union although the bargaining 
unit was appropriate. The Court accord- 
ingly issued a writ of mandamus requiring 
the Board to grant certification—In re 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
and Manitoba Labour Board, [1952] 
5 WWR (NS) 264. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


- rules on length and starting date of notice 
to which an employee is entitled on dismissa| 

In Montreal on January 30 the Quebec 
Superior Court held that an employee 
whose salary was payable semi-monthly 
and who was dismissed without notice was 
entitled to payment of wages for the 
balance of the current pay period in 
addition to a half-month’s salary in lieu 
of notice. The plaintiff was a construction 
superintendent who had been dismissed 
without notice three days after the 
beginning of a pay period. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw stated first that the 
defendant, a construction company, had 
not attempted to prove that the plaintiff 
was incompetent in his job, nor was it 
established that dismissal for cause without 
notice was permissible under the terms of 
the contract. The sole issue remaining in 
the case was the question: to what length 
of notice was the plaintiff entitled upon 
dismissal? 

The plaintiff claimed that, since his 
employment was for an _ indeterminate 
period at the rate of $600 a month, he was 
entitled to one month’s notice or $600 in 
lieu of notice. He maintained that the 
notice period must be a full calendar month 
commencing on the first day of a month. 
Since he was discharged on February 3, 
1951, he claimed $537.71 as salary for the 
unexpired portion of February, in addition 
to $600 for the month of March in lieu 
of the period of notice. 

The company argued that the construc- 
tion superintendent was entitled to notice 
of only half a month, since he was paid 
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twice a month. Through the evidence of 
the personnel manager, it was established 
that the employees of the company were 
paid semi-monthly and that if the plaintiff 
had remained in his employment he would 
have been paid twice a month. Actually 
the plaintiff was employed only six days 
and had received two cheques from the 
company, one for three days ending 
January 31 and the other for three days 
ending February 3. 

His Lordship stated that the issue 
involved two questions of law: whether the 
length of the notice is determined by the 
rate of pay or the period of payment, and 
whether it starts at the date of dismissal 
or only at the expiration of the current pay 
period where the dismissal takes place 
between two dates of payment. On the 
first question, he cited two decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Canada which had 
clarified the law as to the length of notice 
required. 

In the case of Asbestos Corp. v. Cook 
[1933], SCR 86, the Court decided that a 
contract stipulating a salary for the month 
or year is a contract for an indeterminate 
period, from which either party may 
liberate himself by giving reasonable 
notice. 

In the case of Stewart v. Hanover Fire 
Insurance Co. [1936], SCR 177, the Court 
accepted the rule that in general the 
length of the notice should be the same 
as the period of payment of the salary. 

This principle was reaffirmed in Concrete 
Column Clamps Ltd. v. Pepin [L.G., 1950, 
p. 1072], in which the Quebec Courts held 
that a chauffeur whose salary was paid 
weekly was entitled to a week’s notice upon 
dismissal without cause. 

Following this rule His Lordship held 
that the plaintiff in this case was entitled 
to a notice of only half a month and that 
he should be paid the sum of $300, the 
amount of a fortnight’s salary. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw went on to con- 
sider the second question of whether the 
notice should run from the date of 


dismissal, February 3, or from the end of 
the current pay period, February 15. Was 
the plaintiff entitled to payment for the 
12 days of the unexpired current period in 
addition to his salary for the notice period 
of half a month? His Lordship stated 
that no previous decision of the courts 
had discussed this particular issue directly. 
He cited first two cases where the Court 
had accepted as sufficient the payment of 
a month’s salary in lieu of a month’s 
notice to an employee whose salary was 
payable monthly without making reference 
to the date at which the notice was to 
begin. 

On the other hand, there had been 
decisions of the Courts where it was held 
that the period of notice must begin at 
the end of an unexpired pay period. In 
Lacasse v. Tuckett [1924], 36 KB 321, an 
employee on a salary payable monthly had 
been given notice on April 19 and it was 
held that the contract would terminate 
only at the end of May as if notice had 
been given on the last day of April. In 
CNR v. Lévesque [1925], 39 KB 165, it 
was held that railroad employees engaged 
for an indeterminate period and paid 
monthly were entitled to one month’s 
notice or one month’s salary in lieu of 
notice, in addition to salary for a month 
already begun before notice was given. 

Mr. Justice Batshaw’s thinking was in 
line with the two last-named decisions. In 
his view, when an employee whose salary 
is paid by the month is dismissed without 
cause after a monthly pay period has 
begun, he should be paid for the balance 
of the current pay period before the notice 
period commences to run. The Court 
accordingly awarded the plaintiff the sum 
of $235.71, being the amount due for the 
period from February 3 to February 15, 
in addition to .the $300 in lieu of salary 
for the notice period of half a month, 
making a total of $535.71—Leclerc v. 
Cartier Construction Company Limited, 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec [1952], 
CS Montreal, Nos. 3 and 4, 103. 


U.S. Court Rules on Bargaining Outside Contract 


The U.S. Court of Appeals at New York 
has upheld the National Labour Relations 
Board’s principle that parties to a contract 
may not lawfully refuse to bargain during 
the contract’s term on subjects not covered 
therein and not discussed in the negotia- 
tions. 

Before the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, 
there were no specific limitations on the 
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duty to bargain. The NLRB had held that, 
under the Wagner Act, employers were 
required to discuss any subject, regardless 
of whether the contract already bound the 
parties on the matter to be discussed. The 
Taft-Hartley Act introduced a limitation: 
parties need not discuss or agree to any 
changes in matters already closed by the 
contract. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Higher minimum rates brought into effect in construction industry in 


Manitoba. 


Medical examinations and issue of health certificates are 


provided for Ontario workers exposed to silica dust. Ontario brings 
some industries previously excluded under Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Higher minimum rates in the construc- 
tion industry in Manitoba have been 
brought into effect with the issuing of the 
annual fair wage schedule. 

New regulations made under the Ontario 
Silicosis Act, 1950, provide for medical 
examinations of workers exposed to silica 
dust and the issue of health certificates. 
The Act requires any person employed in 
a process where he is so exposed to hold 
a health certificate. The regulations, which 
now apply in certain parts of Ontario, will 
be progressively brought into effect in the 
whole province. 

Certain industries excluded from coverage 
of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act where fewer than a stated number of 
workmen are employed will be brought 
under the Act, regardless of the number of 
workers employed, with the repeal of 
sections of the regulations under the Act. 
The change becomes effective January 1, 
1953 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 


Montreal District 


Amendments to the by-laws of the 
Montreal Pilotage District, approved by 
P.C. 2202 on April 10, raised the pilotage 
rates, the rates for movages, and the deten- 
tion allowance payable to a pilot if, under 
certain circumstances, he is detained on 
board a vessel beyond one hour. The deten- 
tion allowance was raised from $2 to $2.50 
per hour and the maximum amount pay- 
able for a day from $15 to $17. The sum 
due to a pilot who reports at a vessel on 
request and whose services are not required 
was increased from $5 to $8. If the request 
for his services is cancelled after the expira- 
tion of one hour, he must be paid, in 
addition to the $8, the sum of $2.50 per 
hour, subject to a maximum of $17 a day. 

It is now provided that a committee of 
five pilots appointed annually as directors 
of the association known as “United 
Montreal Pilots” is to be recognized by the 
Pilotage Authority as representing the 
pilots who are signatories to the contract 
of the United Montreal Pilots. 
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All pilotage dues remaining after the 
Pilotage Authority has deducted the 
amount required for the Pilots’ Pension 
Fund are to be paid to and administered 
by the United Montreal Pilots, and its 
Secretary-Treasurer is required to send to 
the Pilotage Authority at the end of each 
month a statement showing the pilotage 
dues received during the month and the 
distribution of the money received. The 
amendments were gazetted on April 23. 


District of New Westminster 

By P.C. 2501, made and effective April 30 
and gazetted May 14, an amendment to 
the by-laws of the New Westminster 
Pilotage District providing for a surcharge 
of 30 per cent on pilotage dues was 
approved. The 30 per cent surcharge was 
introduced by an amendment gazetted 
June 27, 1951 (P.C. 3102) for a period of 
one year only. 


District of British Columbia 

A new by-law of the District of British 
Columbia requires the Pilotage Authority 
to set aside each fiscal year for the Pension 
Fund not less than 10 per cent of the 
pilotage dues received. The percentage 
must be fixed by the Pilotage Authority 
at the beginning of each fiscal year after 
consultation with the Pilots’ Committee. 
If the total amount contributed to the 
Fund between April 1, 1952, and the end 
of any fiscal year averages less than $900 
a year for each pilot, the Pilotage Authority 
may have an actuarial investigation made 
to determine what adjustments may be 
necessary to provide for future benefits. 


Further 
pilot who has served five years or more is 
entitled upon retirement to a pension of 
$90 for every year of service for the 
remainder of his life, with a maximum ‘of 
$2,250 a year, and that his widow will 
receive $60 per month for the remainder 
of her life. The widow of a licensed pilot 
who dies in service will receive a similar 
monthly pension. These amendments were 
approved by P.C. 2440 on April 25 and 
gazetted May 14. 


District of Quebec 


Amendments to the pilotage by-laws of 
the District of Quebec raised the pilotage 
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dues, the detention allowance to which a 
pilot is entitled if detained on board a 
vessel for more than one hour for any 
reason other than stress of weather or-an 
accident for which he is responsible, and 
the sum to be paid a pilot who reports 
for work and whose services are then not 
required. The increase in the detention 
allowance is the same as that reported above 
for the Montreal District. These amend- 
ments were approved by P.C. 2311 on 
April 22 and gazetted May 14. 


Emergency Powers Act 

The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations established by P.C. 3855 of 
July 24, 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 1389) were 
repealed and replaced by P.C. 2306, made 
on May 2 and gazetted May 14. 

The new regulations are substantially the 
same as those they replace. A seaman on 
board a Canadian ship in the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River must hold either 
a provisional or a regular seaman’s card. 
Under the previous regulations, employ- 
ment was permitted under an interim card 
until the end of 1951. 

A small change was made with respect 
to the revocation of a seaman’s card to 
add the provision that a card which has 
been revoked must be surrendered to an 
officer or person designated by the Min- 
ister of Labour or, as previously, must be 
delivered to a National Employment Office. 

The new regulations revise the provi- 
sions dealing with the procedure by which 
a seaman who has been refused a card or 
whose card has been revoked may make an 
appeal. Where a seaman whose applica- 
tion for a card has been refused or whose 
card has been recalled requests the Min- 
ister that his case be reviewed, an advisory 
committee of at least three members must 
make an investigation and report its views 
to the Minister. Subject to the direction 
of the Minister, the committee must permit 
the seaman to make representations to it 
either personally or with the assistance of 
legal counsel and must give him all infor- 
mation possible without prejudice to the 
security of Canada and the public interest. 
The committee may determine its own 
procedure, subject to any rules made by 
the Minister. After considering the report 
of the committee, the Minister may grant 
or refuse to grant a seaman’s card to the 
person requesting the review, and his deci- 
sion is final. 


Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 


An amendment made by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board to its Rules of 
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Procedure (established by P.C. 4682 of 
October 22, 1948) was approved by P.C. 
2007 on April 4 and gazetted April 23. 

The amendment provides that, where the 
Board has reserved decision on the hearing 
of an application or any other matter, it 
may make a decision disposing of the 
issue at a subsequent meeting even if the 
members of the Board at the later meeting 
are not the same members who were 
present at the hearing. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Old Age Assistance Act 


The Alberta Government has adopted 
new regulations, in view of the enactment 
of the Old Age Assistance Act at the 1952 
session authorizing the carrying out of the 
joint federal-provincial old age assistance 
program in Alberta. The 1952 Act, effec- 
tive from January 1, repeals the Old Age 
Pensions Act passed in 1951; the new 
regulations replace similar regulations (O.C. 
1852-51 and O.C. 1850-51) made last 
December under the 1951 Act. 

Since the payment of old age assistance 
is made under conditions laid down by the 
federal Old Age Assistance Act, O.C. 526-52 
adopts the regulations made by the federal 
Government (P.C. 6596) (L.G., March, 
1952, p. 310) as regulations under the 


Alberta Act. 


The province administers the assistance, 
makes payment to the recipients and 
receives a refund from the federal Govern- 
ment. O.C. 527-52 provides for the admin- 
istration of old age assistance by the Old 
Age Pensions Board. These regulations are 
like those issued earlier, with one new 
section added. This provides that when a 
recipient dies payment of assistance for the 
month in which the death occurs may be 
made to such person as the Old Age 
Pensions Board may direct. If a cheque 
remains unendorsed at the date of the 
recipient’s death and is returned to the 
Provincial Treasurer, another cheque for the 
same amount may be issued to the person 
named by the Board. These regulations 
were gazetted April 30. 


Alberta Blind Persons Act 


The regulations providing for the pay- 
ment of allowances to blind persons, 
previously issued under the Alberta Old 
Age Pensions Act, were similarly brought 
under the new Blind Persons Act, passed 
in 1952. O.C. 528-52 adopts the regulations 
governing -the payment of blind pensions 
established by the federal Government by 


P.C. 6595; O.C. 529-52 re-issues the admin- 
istrative regulations, which now include the 
same new provision governing payment for 
the month in which a recipient dies that 
was added to the old age assistance 
regulations. 
_ Another Order in Council, O.C. 530-52, 

provides that a three-member Old Age 
Pensions Board is now established under 
authority of four new Alberta Acts: The 
Blind Persons Act, the Old Age Assistance 
Act, the Supplementary Allowances Act and 
the Widows’ Pensions Act. The appoint- 
ment of the Board is retrospective to 
April 1. 

These Orders in Council were gazetted 
April 30. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 

An amendment to the general regulations 
under the British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Act increased the payments which 
may be made for hospital services rendered 
by hospitals outside of British Columbia. 
The maximum daily rate payable was 
raised from $6.50 to $8, and for new-born 
babies from $3 to $3.50. The amendment 
was made by an Order in Council of 
May 5 and gazetted May 15. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The hotel and catering Order for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory during the 
summer season has been replaced by a 
new Order which applies for a month 
longer than the earlier one, covering the 
period from June 1 to September 30 of 
each year rather than from June 15 
to September 15. Thirteen villages were 
added to the list of cities, districts and 
villages within which the Order is not 
effective. 

There are no changes in hours, which are 
restricted to 10 in a day and 52 in a week. 
Not less than time and one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for all hours 
-worked in excess of 44 in a week. A rest 
period of 24 consecutive hours in each 
calendar week is required unless the Board 
of Industrial Relations approves a different 
arrangement. The new Order (No. 54), 
which was gazetted May 8, went into force 
June 1. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
Fair Wage Schedule for 1952-53 
The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 


certain public and private construction 
work in Manitoba (Reg. 15/52) was 
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gazetted on April 19 and will be in effect 
from May 1, 1952, to April 30, 1953. The 
schedule is chiefly based on provisions of 
existing collective agreements and it is 
stipulated that it may be amended to meet 
war emergency conditions by agreement 
between the parties affected and that the 
changes must be approved by the Minister 
of Labour and published in the Manitoba 
Gazette. 

“Public work” includes public works 


authorized by the Minister of Public Works ' 


for the execution of which a contract has 
been entered into between -the Minister 
and an employer. 

“Private work”, as defined in the Act, 
means the construction, remodelling, demo- 
lition or repair of any building or con- 
struction work in the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District, or of any such work, 
irrespective of the number of contracts 
made, in any city or town with a population 
exceeding 2,000, or in any other part of 
the province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 

All the minimum hourly rates in Part I 
of the schedule were raised except those 
for electrical workers and _ stonecutters. 
The increases vary from 2 to 40 cents an 
hour. A rate of $1.65 an hour is set for 
the first time for licensed Journeymen in 
the electrical trade in the town of Flin 
Flon. For these workers a maximum 48- 
hour week is set. Two rates are fixed for 
lathers working on wood, wire or metal 
in Zone “A”. Such workers must receive 
$1.55 an hour until July 31 and an addi- 
tional 5 cents an hour after July 31. 


Maximum weekly hours were lowered in 
two cases—for bridge and structural steel 
and iron workers in Zone “A” from 44 to 
40, and for sheet metal workers in Zone 
“A” from 44 to 424. 


In Part II of the schedule the minimum 
rates for all classes of workers, except 
watchmen and flagmen engaged on public 
road and bridge works in those parts of 
the province outside the limits of the city 
of Winnipeg, were raised by 5, 7 or 10 cents 
an hour. The rate for watchmen and flag- 
men remains unchanged at 70 cents per 
hour. The maximum hours of straight- 
time rates over each two-week period 
remain at 108. 

As before, with respect to overtime, it is 
provided that time worked in excess of the 
standard weekly hours listed in the 
schedule must be paid for at not less than 
time and one-half the minimum scheduled 
rate and work on Sundays must be paid 
for at double time. 
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Employers in construction work in 
Greater Winnipeg are required to affix 
vacation with pay stamps in a worker’s 
stamp book to the extent of 2 per cent 
of the total wages earned in each pay- 
period. 

The schedule follows:— 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Zone “A” Rates Apply: 
To both “public work” and “private work” 
as defined in the Act, in Winnipeg and 
a radius of thirty (30) miles. 


Zone “B” Rates Apply: 

(1) To “public work”, as defined in the 
Act, in all other parts of the province 
except where Zone “A” or Zone “C” 
rates apply. 

(2) To “private work”, as defined in the 
Act, wherever the population exceeds 
2,000 except where Zone “A” or Zone 
“C” rates apply. 

(3) In the Town of Flin Flon the 
minimum basic wage rate specified in 
Zone “B” applies but the maximum 
hours per week shall in all cases be 48. 

Zone “C” Rates Apply: 

To “public work” and “private work”, as 
defined in the Act, in the City of 
Brandon. 


SCHEDULE ‘‘A’’—PART I 
The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1st, A.D. 1952, on ‘‘Private Work’’ and 


on ‘‘Public Works”’, as described above:— 


Occupation 


Asbestos Workers— 
(a) Journeyman 
(b) 1st Class Improvers 
(c) 2nd. Class Improvers 
Bricklayers 
Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers 
Carpenters and Millwrights 
Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large 
floor area jobs) 
Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 
journeymen) 
Licensed Journeyman 
Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight) 
Helpers 
. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut 
stone, terra cotta, tile and marble, bending 
reinforcing materials, mixing mortar.......... 
(b) General Building Labourers............- 
(a) Lathers, Wood, Wire and Metal (May 1, 
WODZ GO duly OL, 5 9D2)-.cite ste sch Cobian tac stee ool 
(Aug. 1, 1952 to Apr. 30, 1953) 
(b) Lathers, Metal 
Other than Metal 
Linoleum Floor Layers 
. Marble Setters 
. Mastic Floor Kettlemen.................+0+- 
Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers 
. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers 
. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Con- 
struction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines of three drum or more operating any 
type of machine, or operating clam-shells or 
orange peels, regardless of capacity; or oper- 
ating steam shovels or dragline of one yard 
capacity or over, or operating drop hammer 
pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive 
power 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines having only two drums or a single 
drum, used in handling building material, or 
steam shovels and draglines not specified in 
“*A”’ hereof; irrespective of motive power 
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Zone ‘‘A”’ 


BREGES 


Zone ‘‘B” Zone ‘‘C’”’ 
Basic Basic Basic 
Wage | Hours |} Wage | Hours | Wage | Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m. | Max’m.} Min’m. | Max’m.| Min’m.| Max’m, 
Per Per Per Per Per Per. 
Hour | Week | Hour | Week | Hour | Week 
$ $ $ 
1.70 40 1.60 48 1.60 
1.40 40 1.35 48 1.35 
1.25 40 1.20 48 1520) 
2.00 40 1.85 ae 1.90 
1.90 40 1.90 44 1.90 
1.80 40 1.65 44 1.70 
1.15 48 1.10 48 1.15 48 
1.65 40 1.50 48 1.55 48 
Town of Flin Flon $1.65 per hour 
1.80 40 1.80 44 1.80 44 
1.26 40 1.26 44 1.26 44 
1.15 48 1.10 48 1.15 
95 48 .90 48 .95 
1.55 40 
1.60 40 
1.45 48 1.50 
1,25 48 1.25 
1.05 48 1.00 48 1.05 
1.80 40 1.65 Ad 1.70 
95 48 -90 48 -95 
.95 48 .90 48 -95 
1.15 48 1.10 48 1.15 
1255 48 1.35 48 1:45 
1755 48 1.35 48 1.45 


SCHEDULE ‘‘A’”—PART I—Continued 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1952, on ‘‘Private Work”’ and on 
“Public Works’’, as described above:— 


15. 


30. 


Occupation 


Operating Engineers and Firemen on Con- 
struction—(Cont’d) 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified in ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B”’ 
hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler if the 
operation of same necessitates a licensed 
engineer under the provisions of ‘‘The Steam 
Boiler Act’’ or air compressor delivering air 
for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work, or pumps in caissons, or trench- 
ing machines or bull dozers over size D4 or 
equivalent; irrespective of motive power...... 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines 
classified in ‘‘A’’, ‘“‘B” or ‘‘C” hereof or 
assisting Engineers in charge of same.......... 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers 
over 4 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and 
including size D4 or equivalent; irrespective 
OL TOL Ge DOWEL s arisaca dalteteiesiate eid oles wi alelits, 4s 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines 
for machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, 
““B” or “‘C”’ hereof, of a type usually operated 
Pyrsicriiad WabourerdWuysaesccctaccoes sees ces 
Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and 
CUR mIGT ease a acie tae Te elo cic oles ve st orereVare, ov 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters............. 
PLS COUGRA Serie cer aaa ra cis ete coir sternal c.s 


. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 


SICUIGtIV atte ates Gite eel Sete a clued) chess ors vdieis. wees 
MELO erates etal Tare Stas a Sect A ajalois wre Stes ds aves 


- Roofers—Mop Handlers.................605- 


Sewer Construction Work— 

(2p) XCRISEON, W OLKOLB kis cin vans, 227 e010 2is's,0 sive sreeiei 
HES PEA DONTETS eke site tad bs ata ois oii is hess 
NG MEOW V OLGrceritanties.e cle sor sieinte » o's has vie.» 
PE CNUNEMLGT At wea. ae eee ies Seis wc cier mee wages vas 


epsheoet Metal Workers. .cccesc ce. cores ses ee 
BENS TOLS erie a cree treia aise eork Wield old syeaieveselece 


PSLONOCUGCOL A syave das citis ial els udpaie = ad arc niehesoiere ele ole 
SHOES BOs CT AM |S BO ee ne 
Terrazzo and Oxi-Chloride Workers— 

KAU VOLS eeu a store tits oc kie ies s cle acinae wales 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Dry)................- 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet)............-.+5+ 


. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile 


NCP VALTOLILE CrIAGG) Sait fae ie xaiss se eels sees 
Tile Setters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber, 
PETRAULUTIGULUC) Sexe sea ais otc: wal iad via gale’ Sroka 


. Timber and Crib Men working on grain ele- 


vators or bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on 
grain elevators, or rough timber work on 
RS ECIOS eee eA NIa oka cle stainie yee elcie ewialaje Sette s 
Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on 
construction work only)..........cscsceeeees 
NMEREGIUTTRCND  Wioter ae sv ate ran tes lelstelsla a oivieieta's wlayonae 


Zone ‘‘A”’ Zone ‘'B’’ Zone ‘*C”’ 
Basic Basic Basic 
Wage | Hours | Wage | Hours | Wage | Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m. | Max’m.| Min’m. | Max’m.| Min’m. | Max’m 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hour | Week | Hour | Week | Hour | Week 
$ $ $ 
1.40 48 1,25 48 1.35 48 
1.15 48 1.05 48 1.15 48 
1.15 48 1.05 48 4.15 48 
1.15 48 1.05 48 1.15 48 
1.55 40 1.50 48 1.55 48 
1.65 40 1.60 48 1.65 48 
2.00 40 1.85 44 1.90 44 
1.90 40 1.50 44 1.55 ag 
1.15 40 1.05 44 1.10 44 
.95 48 -90 48 .95 48 
1.15 48 1.10 48 1.15 48 
95 48 .90 48 .95 48 
1.00 48 -95 48 1.00 48 
1.00 48 .95 48 1.00 48 
1.65 424 1.35 48 1.40 48 
1.40 40 1.30 48 1.35 48 
1.57 44 1.47 48 1.57 48 
2.00 40 1.85 44 1.90 44 
1.60 40 1.60 48 1.60 48 
1.15 48 1.10 48 1.15 48 
.95 48 .95 48 .95 48 
1.80 40 1.65 44 1.70 44 
1.30 40 1.15 48 1.20 48 
1.25.| 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 48 
1.15 48 1.10 48 1.15 48 
sik Oe tetere Nato eieliele line ew sles 665 Flak pases 
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SCHEDULE “A’—PART II 


PUBLIC ROADS AND’BRIDGE WORKS 


31. The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1st, 1952, on Public Works for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of 
Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 


ae 


Maximum 
Basic Wage] hours of 
. Rate straight 
Occupation time rates 
Minimum | over each 
Per Hour | two-week 
period 
$ 
s2sAgeregate Batch Man. bis oiciso seston tae rant oie cee eh See ee eee .95 108 
Sas Asphaltic Oil Distributor river. sa. ee naeleer cel cent ae ee eee 95 108 
34. Blade: Grader (12 H.-P. and over) Operator. 52.4552... seke ein ele .95 108 
35."Concrete Einisher. 025, cs necator a ols c ae sale Seats elvve fee ERED le lee nee nee te .95 108 
=36; Concrete Paver Operators: seas. oe oe sisisieiewis ors e:ciclclen ee Mele Bik. aah MES 1.20 108 
*37.Dracline, Shovel. and Crane: Operator-e.sek ee eee eee eee oD 108 
35. bleyator ‘Grader Operator, ssauceussn seesce <a o cieoie tte aera eae 95 108 
9. engineer, stationary Boiler ick. 5.1. sone ccs os ste tee  ee ene 1.10 108 
AOS LADOUTOTSS cite. st 2 cata ol cAtaals ricochet ie mires eek er ote ane ene 90 108 
Al.’Motor Patrol Operator | ..0). bi: oc. dlewideier-lte Soe epee eee ree ieee 95 108 
42. Roller Operator, 6 ton and over, steel wheels.................-..2-000:- 1.00 108 
743. Scraper and bull Dozer!Operatorsss.ivse's sine > coins eal iece tain en neice 1.10 108 
44, Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator...................cccceceeees 95 108 
45, "POamSters cide se. «sale bes dulteals chee cabbie d fever eetaats Se oe te ae ene ee .85 108 
46° Teamsters and-I wo Horse: Teams ..f.cnc- eee eee Hote eee eee Pee 1.10 108 
Av, Leamsters ‘and Hour Horse Teams.....50.. ss e- sees ene eet einen 1.35 108 
48. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
Onlyare TEqQuIred) 5... dadscacssloctencceSlae.4 bosses sls Ue ae eee oe 1.05 108 
49° Tractor Operator, 50 h:p. drawbar Or OVCL. i... sic s sess biculoaerele einen « 95 108 
DU MLraecori@perator, under 00 hip. Grawbar,.7.escccee anion aaeeeee ene .90 108 
DUAEELUCK HOTIVOLS Yo atstcis eres foe ak oe teince Tae Gore hols ae ee eee pee .95 108 
S2uWatchman and lac maamy, ascites cine oc eee wicks Clete eleanor Eee cers .70 


* Probationary Rates. 


53. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these 
machines by a short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the 
employee starts work, the employer shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter 
signed by the employee and the employer, certifying that for a probationary period not ex- 
ceeding 30 days, a rate of 15c below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 

(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane 


Operator, Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


In line with a new Mothers’ Allowances 
Act passed in 1952, which places , the 
responsibility for the payment of allow- 
ances upon a Director instead of the 
former three-member Mothers’ Allowances 
Commission, the regulations under the Act 
have been revised. A further change in 
the Act authorizes the payment of allow- 
ances on behalf of children up to 18 years 
of age instead of 16, as before. Unless 
incapacitated, a child must be attending 
school in order to receive an allowance. 

The new regulations do not change the 
conditions of eligibility nor the amount of 
the allowances except with regard to the 
fuel allowance to a foster-mother, which is 
limited to the amount of the increase in 
her fuel costs resulting from her caring for 
the foster-children. As regards property 
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qualifications, an allowance may not be 
paid, except with special permission from 
the Director, if the applicant mother has 
real property of which the value exceeds 
$6,000. The limit was formerly $4,000. 
Allowances are payable by cheque on the 
last day of each month and it is specified 
that the first payment is to be made on 
the last day of the month following that 
in which eligibility is determined by the 
Director. 

In cases where an apparently neglected 
child has been reported to a Children’s Aid 
Society and the allowance has been sus- 


‘pended, the allowance is to be cancelled 


if the Society does not take action within 
two months after the date of suspension. 
It must also be cancelled if a judge finds 
the child to be a neglected child under the 
Children’s Protection Act. 


The regulations set out more specifically 
the duties of the Advisory Board which the 
Minister may appoint to assist the Director 
to determine whether an allowance should 
be paid to an applicant mother whose 
husband is permanently unemployable. 

The Advisory Board, formerly composed 
of three doctors employed by the Ontario 
Department of Health and designated by 
the Minister of Health, will now consist 
of three persons appointed by the Minister 
of Public Welfare, one of whom must .be 
a qualified medical practitioner, who will 
serve as chairman. The Board is to review 
each case at least once a year and advise 
the Director of any change in the mental 
or physical condition of the husband of the 
beneficiary. 


Application for an allowance is made to 
the “local authority”, which may be the 
public welfare administrator or public 
welfare commissioner, the clerk of the 
municipality, or a field worker of the 
Department of Public Welfare. A local 
authority must obtain all information 
necessary to complete an application and 
send one copy of the completed applica- 
tion to the Director. 

Administrators and staffs of district 
offices of the Department of Public Welfare 
and supervisors of field workers are desig- 
nated as investigators. At the request of 
the Director, an investigator must inquire 
into and report on any matter concerning 
a beneficiary. 

The application and declaration forms to 
be used by applicants are included in the 
regulations. 

These regulations, O.Reg. 199/52, made 
May 7 and gazetted May 24, revoke earlier 
regulations (L.G., 1949, p. 1438; 1951, 
pp. 553 and 1551). 


Ontario Silicosis Act 


Regulations have now been issued under 
the Ontario Silicosis Act, which was pro- 
claimed in force December 2, 1950, but was 
inoperative until regulations were made. 
The Act provides that no person may be 
employed in an industrial process involving 
a silica exposure unless he holds a health 
certificate issued under the regulations and 
authorizes the Minister responsible for the 
administration of the Act to require any 
employee in an occupation involving a 
silica exposure to take a medical examina- 
tion at any time. The Minister, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, is empowered to make regulations 
defining silica exposure, prescribing: medical 
examinations, prescribing the fees to* be 
paid and the form of reports to be made 


in connection with such medical examina- 
tion, providing for the issue, renewal and 
cancellation of health certificates, and 
prescribing the form, conditions of issuing, 
and use of such certificates. 

The new regulations (O.Reg. 204/52), 
approved May 15 and gazetted May 24, 
apply to the foundry industries in which 
sand-moulding is used, to porcelain, pottery 
and enamel-ware industries, to granite and 
sandstone monument industries, and to 
industries in which furnace-lining materials 
for steel production are manufactured or 
used. “Silica exposure” is defined as 
exposure of employees to the inhalation of 
dust from materials containing silica for 
50 or more hours in each month during 
the handling, processing or use of such 
materials. 

The regulations came into effect in seven 
counties on the date of their publication 
under the Regulations Act and will be 
brought into force in the other counties 
and districts of Ontario on various stated 
dates, the latest being October 19, 1953. 


The administration of the Act and 
regulations is assigned to the Department 
of Health. The Director of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene is required to desig- 
nate one or more qualified doctors from 
the staff of the Department to act as 
medical examiners and may also, with the 
approval of the Minister, appoimt as 
examiners one or more doctors who are not 
members of the staff. It is the duty of 
these examiners to conduct clinics for the 
medical examinations of employees subject 
to silica exposure and to issue, renew and 
cancel health certificates. 


When a clinic is to be held, the Director 
must send written notice to the employer 
stating the date of the proposed examina- 
tion and designating the employees to be 
examined. Within seven days after 
receiving the notice, the employer must fill 
out a prescribed form for each employee, 
giving his unemployment insurance number, 
time-clock number, name, address, year of 
birth, occupation, and period of silica 
exposure since his last medical examination, 
if any. ‘This record must be delivered to 
the medical examiner whenever he requests 
it. The employer is also responsible for 
notifying each employee of the date, time 
and place of the examination. 

Under the regulations, employees exposed 
to silica dust are divided into two cate- 
gories. The first group includes employees 
who have entered employment in a process 
involving a silica exposure for the first time 
on or after March 1, 1952, those who have 
entered such employment on or after 
March 1 but were previously employed in 
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a silica exposure occupation in Ontario for 
less than two years in the five-year period 
preceding their present employment, and 
those who hold health certificates which 
have expired and remained expired for 
three years or more. Before issuing a 
health certificate to an employee in this 
group, the medical examiner must deter- 
mine not only whether he is free from 
active tuberculosis of the respiratory organs 
but also whether he has suffered from this 
disease in the past and whether he is free 
from other disease of the respiratory organs 
which might render him unsuitable for 
employment in an industrial process in- 
volving a silica exposure. The doctor must 
issue a health certificate to an employee 
who passes the medical examination. 


Where an employee was already engaged 
in a process involving a silica exposure 
on February 29, 1952, or entered the 
employment on or after March 1 but had 
been similarly employed in Ontario for 
two years or more during the previous 
five-year period, or has been the holder 
of a health certificate in good standing for 
two years, the only duty of the medical 
examiner is to determine whether the 
employee is free from evidence of active 
tuberculosis of the respiratory organs. If 

so, he is entitled to receive a _ health 
certificate. The prescribed form of health 
certificate is attached to the regulations. 


If an employee who holds a _ health 
certificate again passes a medical examina- 
tion, the medical examiner must renew 
his certificate and return it to the employer. 
If the employee fails to meet the require- 
ments of the examination, the examiner 
must cancel his certificate and deliver it to 
the Director. 


After holding a clinic, the examiner must 
fill out the prescribed clinic report and send 
it. to the employer notifying him of the 
number of employees examined, the 
number of health certificates issued or 
renewed, the names of those who were 
refused certificates by reason of active 
tuberculosis or because they were unsuit- 
able for silica exposure, and the names of 
any employees who failed to attend the 
clinic. He must also inform the employer 
as to the date of the next clinic. The 
employer is required to notify each 
employee who has not yet received the 
medical examination of the date of the 
next clinic at least 14 days before that 
‘date. If an employee does not present 
himself for the medical examination, his 
health certificate or temporary health 
certificate will be cancelled by the examiner. 

An employee who has ceased to be 
employed in a. silica-exposure industry, 
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whether he holds a valid certificate or 
whether his certificate has expired or has 
been cancelled because he neglected to 
attend the medical examination, may 
receive an examination when the examiner 
is conducting a clinic and, if his condition 
is satisfactory, may be given a_ health 
certificate or have his certificate renewed. 

A health certificate expires where the 
holder has not had a medical examina- 
tion for a period of 18 months from the 
date it was issued or renewed, unless the 
employee could not take the medical 
examination by reason of accident or 
illness or other cause beyond his control 
or the examiner was unable to conduct a 
clinic, in which case the certificate remains 
in effect until the next clinic. 


An employer may issue a temporary 
health certificate to any person employed 
by him on or after March 1 if he does 
not hold a health certificate and has made 
a declaration in the prescribed form 
stating that he has never received a 
medical examination under the Silicosis Act 
and has not been refused a certificate under 
the Mining Act. A temporary certificate 
expires when the employee takes the exam- 
ination and is given or refused a health 
certificate or when he ceases to be employed 
by the employer who issued the temporary 
certificate. 

An employee must deliver his health 
certificate to his employer before beginning 
work. An employee holding a temporary 
certificate must give it to his employer the 
first day he goes to work after it has been 
issued. The employer must keep the 
health certificates of his employees and 
return the certificate of any employee who 
leaves his employ. He must deliver the 
health certificate to the examiner before a 
medical, examination and allow an exam- 
iner, a member of the Health Department 
designated by the Director, or an inspector 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act to inspect the certificates at any 
reasonable time. 

Where an examiner finds that an 
employee’s physical condition does not 
entitle him to have a health certificate 
issued or renewed, he must report his 
decision to the employee and the Director 
and, in his clinic report, to the employer. 


The fee for the medical examination of 
an employee—$l—is paid by his employer. 
The Director must submit a statement of 
fees within 60 days after medical examina- 
tions have been held; the employer must 
pay the fees to the Director within 30 days 
after the statement was mailed. 

The regulations permit an employer to 
provide for the medical examination of his 
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employees in a medical centre on his 
premises if he employs at least one duly 
qualified doctor appointed as a medical 
examiner by the Director with the approval 
of the Minister. The doctor must give an 
examination including an X-ray of the 
chest to every person proposed to be 
employed in an industrial process involving 
a silica exposure and must re-examine the 
employees at least once every 18 months. 
An employer maintaining a medical centre 
pays the expense of the medical exam- 
inations and is not required to pay fees to 
the Director. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


An Order in Council (O.Reg. 191/52) 
approved on April 30, gazetted May 17, 
repeals Sections 4 and 5 of the General 
Regulations which exclude certain indus- 
tries from the coverage of the Act where 
fewer than a stated number of workmen 
are employed. The effect of the change, 
which does not become effective until 
January 1, 1953, is to bring such indus- 
tries under the Act regardless of the 
number of workers employed in them. 

Section 4 excludes the following indus- 
tries when fewer than six persons are 
employed: cutting of firewood; cutting or 
hauling logs or bark; land clearing and 
stumping; logging; bark peeling by hand; 
the manufacture of cheese; the manufac- 
ture of feathers or artificial flowers; the 
operation of threshing machines, clover- 
mills and ensilage-cutters; the operation 
and maintenance of office buildings and 
buildings rented for manufacturing; mining; 
power laundries, dyeing, cleaning or bleach- 
ing establishments; restaurant business; and 
window-cleaning. 

Section 5 excludes the following indus- 
tries where fewer than four workmen are 
employed: blacksmithing shops; butchering; 
conveying passengers by automobile or 
trolley-coach; manufacturing rubber stamps, 
pads or stencils; picture framing; repair- 
shops other than automobile repair shops; 
upholstering; and certain building oper- 
ations. 

The same Order in Council withdraws 
“Operations by persons licensed under 
Part IV of. the Highway Traffic Act” from 
class eleven of Schedule I (Schedule I 
lists the industries in which employers are 
required to contribute to the Accident 
Fund). Part IV of the Highway Traffic 
Act covers persons storing or dealing in 
motor vehicles, or conducting a garage 
business, parking station, parking lot or 
used car lot. This group is now replaced 
by a narrower classification, “Operating (1) 


service stations, and (2) garage businesses.” 
This amendment is also effective from 
January 1, 1953. 

The regulations governing the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board Superannuation 
Plan were also amended by O.Reg. 192/52, 
approved and gazetted on the same dates 
as above. A 1952 amendment to the Act 
provided that employees of industrial 
accident prevention associations designated 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
may come under the superannuation plan 
of the Board. Accordingly, seven such 
associations have now been designated. 
These are: Class 20 Accident Prevention 
Association of Ontario; Construction 
Safety Association of Ontario; The Elec- 
trical Employers’ Association of Ontario; 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association; 
The Lumbermen’s Safety Association; The 
Ontario Highway Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation and The Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers Safety Association. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Renewal of Orders 


General Order 4 (which establishes 
minimum wages throughout the province) 
and the special Orders have been extended 
for another year to May 1, 1953, by Order 
in Council 386 of April 9, 1952, gazetted 
April 19. 

The special Orders renewed are Order 2, 
requiring payment of time and one-half 
for overtime; Order 3, providing for a 
week’s annual holiday with pay; Order 3A, 
providing for an annual holiday with pay 
for workers in the construction industry; 
Order 5, governing silk textiles; Order 8, 
cotton textiles; Order 11, charitable insti- 
tutions; Order 14, real estate undertakings; 
Order 19, full-fashioned hosiery; Order 23, 
taverns in Montreal; Order 26A, taxicabs 
in Montreal; Order 29, taxicabs in Quebec 
and Lévis; Order 37, manufacturing of 
glass containers; Order 39, forest opera- 
tions; Order 41, employees of public 
corporations; and Order 42, stationary 
enginemen and firemen. : 


Quebec Trade-Schools Act 
New trades have been brought under 
the Trade-Schools Act by an Order in 


Council (No. 508) made on May 7 and - 


gazetted May 31. The new trades are 
weaving; refrigeration; optometry; clock- 
making; plastic arts; dancing; the training 
of live models; radio; television; millinery; 
photography; photo-engraving; engraving 
on metal, leather and tin; embossing; 
butchering; electroplating; interior decorat- 
ing; artistic, industrial or commercial 
designing; installation of neon signs; and 
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removal of dents. Correspondence courses 
and the trade of draughtsman were 
removed from the list. 

Under the Act, a person desiring ‘to 
operate a trade school is required to obtain 
a licence from the Provincial Secretary. 
Before a permit is issued, the Minister of 
Social Welfare and Youth must be satis- 
fied that the school will have competent 
instructors and the necessary equipment and 
will furnish proper vocational training at 
reasonable rates. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 

A further relaxation of overtime require- 
ments has been permitted for operators of 
buses and other vehicles owned by the City 
of Regina and the provision has been 


extended to cover all persons employed by 
the city in connection with its public 
transportation system. The Order (232/52) 
under which bus drivers and operators of 
other public transportation vehicles were 
permitted to work nine hours in a day with- 
out payment of overtime, with the provision 
that the 44-hour week might be averaged 
over a month (L.G., April, 1952, p. 467) 
has been rescinded. A new Order, O.C. 
1226/52, which was gazetted and became 
effective May 16, now permits all employees 
of the City of Regina engaged in any 
occupation in connection with public trans- 
portation to work nine hours in a day and 
192 hours in a month without payment of 
time and one-half for overtime. After these 
limits, time and one-half must be paid. 


Margaret Mackintosh, Labour Law Authority, Dies 


After a life of unselfish and distin- 
guished service to Canada, Miss Margaret 
Mackintosh, MBE, former Chief of the 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 
died June 27 in Madoc, Ont. Her death 
occurred three years after her retirement 
from government service. 

When she retired in 1949 after more than 
33 years as a civil servant, the Lasour 
GAZETTE carried an outline of her noble 
work, from which the following excerpts 
are reproduced :— 

““Margaret Mackintosh is the Canadian 
authority on labour legislation and trade 
union law. She is one of a small group 
of distinguished civil servants in Ottawa 
whose titles give no evidence of their 
intrinsic value to the Dominion but whose 
work and influence have an important 
long-range effect upon our history. She 
is described in the civil service listing as 
“Industrial Research Worker”; She is a 
zealot. What she herself has made of a 
post that might have been colourless is 
measure of herself.. There are a number of 
women of her stature in similar work in 
the United States. In Canada, as a 
woman, she is unique.’ 

“This paragraph by a discerning outside 
observer, writing for one of Canada’s lead- 
ing periodicals, epitomizes the distinguished 
service of Miss Margaret Mackintosh... 

“A pioneer in the analysis of Canadian 
legislation, she was also keenly interested 
in the development of labour standards; 
and in this connection she was active in 
Canada’s association with the International 
Labour Organization and in the field of 
Dominion-Provincial relations. Her direct 
and incisive mind made her well qualified 
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to work in the tradition, which she herself 
helped to mould, of objectivity in the 
study of labour problems. 

“One of the important functions of the 
Department is the compilation of a com- 
pendium of the labour laws and regulations 
of this country. Since 1919, Miss Mack- 
intosh has developed this project until her 
annual report on ‘Labour Legislation in 
Canada’, with its basic consolidations, has 
become a standard work of reference on 
labour law. 

“Miss Mackintosh played a prominent 
part in the organization of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation—a body which includes mem- 
bers of commissions, boards and Depart- 
ments of Labour from every province and 
which has as its object improved and 
uniform standards of labour legislation and 
enforcement... 

“Tt was in recognition of her contribu- 
tion to research in Canadian labour legis- 
lation and its influence on Canadian social 
and economic development that in the 
King’s Birthday Honours of 1943 Miss 
Mackintosh was awarded the MBE.” 

A native of Madoc, Ont., Miss Mack- 
intosh was graduated with honours from 
Queen’s University in 1913. She entered 
the Civil Service in 1915 and the next 
year joined the Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. She became Chief 
of the Legislation Branch in August, 1943, 
a post she held until her retirement in 
January, 1949. 

Miss Mackintosh was a regular con- 
tributor to the Lasour GaAzerTs and author 
of many articles, bulletins and pamphlets 
on several phases of labour law and history. 


a 1, 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of a selected decision rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 827, May 20, 1952 


Held: (1) That regardless of the date of 
the settlement of a labour dispute the 
stoppage of work which has resulted there- 
from does not cease until there is a general 
or at least a substantial resumption of work. 


(2) That a substantial resumption of 
work may be deemed to have taken place 
when the production or the number of 
employees back at work, or both, depending 
upon the circumstances, have reached 85 
per cent of the total existing in either case 
immediately prior to the date of the 
stoppage of work. 

(3) That if it can be established that the 
employer has not taken immediate steps 
upon the settlement of the labour dispute 
to recondition the works and machinery at 
the plant because it suited his purpose not 
to do so, then benefit may be allowed as 
from the date the reconditioning could have 
been completed had the employer so willed. 


(4) That, in the present case, the evi- 
dence does not warrant a finding that the 
employer had chosen deliberately to keep 
the plant idle to suit his own convenience 
or that a general or a substantial resump- 
tion of work took place before the 12th 
day following the date of the settlement 
of the labour dispute when the production 
and the number of employees back at work 
reached the 85 per cent mark. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
filed a claim for benefit on December 15, 
1951, stating that he had lost his employ- 
ment at the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., on 
December 3, 1951, by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute. 


According to the submissions the circum- 
stances which surrounded the stoppage of 
work at the Ford Motor Company are as 
follows :— 

On Thursday, November 29, 1951, a 
number of employees called upon_ their 
fellow workers to stop work as a demon- 
stration of protest against a delay in 
receiving the report of an Ontario Gov- 
ernment Conciliation Board. This Board 


had held sittings in Windsor in October 
of that year to hear briefs of the union 
(International Union UAW-CIO) and 
company in connection with a dispute over 
the union’s request for wage increases, etc. 
On Saturday, December 1, the union 
officials and the company met to discuss 
recent plant disturbances. The company 
decided to discharge 26 of the leaders and 
participants in the trouble. 

On Monday, December 3, a stoppage of 
work commenced, which spread rapidly 
throughout the plant, and picket lines were 
formed. The union demanded _ reinstate- 
ment of the 26 ex-employees of the com- 
pany. By 5.30 p.m. of that day the offices 
and plant were deserted except for plant 
protection officers and a small crew to 
protect the plant against weather condi- 
tions. Early on Tuesday, December 4, 
the plant was fully deserted, completely 
picketed, and no person was permitted to 
enter. 

During the early period of the stoppage 
of work the union and company officials 
met often to discuss an early settlement 
of the labour dispute. When the labour 
dispute was settled, on December 14, the 
company took steps to rehabilitate the 
plant, which had suffered extensive damage 
after the maintenance men and power 
house employees had ceased operations 
contrary to the terms of the collective 
bargaining agreement. To effect repairs 
the company called workers back in vary- 
ing numbers from day to day after 
December 14. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit, 
pursuant to Section 39 of the Act, up to 
and including December 25, 1951, because 
in his opinion, the stoppage of work con- 
tinued after the settlement of the dispute 
on December 14 and did not cease until 
the morning of December 26, when the 
company recalled all its employees. 


From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant appealed to a Court 
of Referees which sat in Windsor, Ont., 
on February 5, 1952. The majority of the 
Court found, that the claimant had been 
rightly disqualified pursuant to Section 39 
of the Act but as they were of the opinion 
that there was a “reasonable resumption 
of work” at the plant on the morning of 
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December 20, 1951, they lifted the dis- 
qualification as of midnight of December 19, 
1951. Their decision reads in part:— 


Evidence has been submitted showing 
that as a result of the work stoppage 
considerable damage was occasioned in the 
employers’ plants. It required consider- 
able time after settling the dispute to 
repair the damage so that normal oper- 
ations could be resumed. 

Evidence was also given showing that 
the employer company had ceased to make 
or produce their 1951 models of cars and 
that upon resuming operations the change- 
over to the manufacture of the 1952 
models would be undertaken, which change- 
over period could well have accounted for 
a reduction of employment for a period. 
To determine when there was a reasonable 
resumption of operations, we have before 
us as evidence a breakdown of the staff 
employed by the employer company from 
December 15, 1951 (and on December 20), 
the staff employed amounted to 4,886 
persons. The number then employed rep- 
resented 55 per cent of the total employees 
normally employed, exclusive of office 
workers. From arguments advanced and 
the submissions and facts before the 
Court, we have come to the conclusion 
that December 20, 1951, is the day on 
which there was a reasonable resumption 
of operations and for the purposes of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act the stoppage 
of work ceased at midnight on the 19th 
day of December, 1951, and the disqualifi- 
cation of the applicant would expire as 
of that date. 


The dissenting member of the Court was 

of the opinion that the work stoppage 
terminated as of midnight of December 14, 
1951, and that consequently, as the claimant 
did not file his claim until December 15, 
1951, he should not have been disqualified 
pursuant to Section 39 of the Act. 
‘From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the claimant and the Insurance 
Officer appealed to the Umpire. Both 
submitted lengthy briefs, the claimant con- 
tending that the stoppage of work ceased 
on December 14 and the Insurance Officer 
maintaining that it did not terminate until 
the morning of December 26. 

An oral hearing was held before the 
Umpire in Ottawa on April 23, 1952, at 
which union officials and the Chief Claims 
Officer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission were present. 


Conclusions.—The section under which 
the claimant was disqualified reads as 
follows:— 


Sec. 39 (1) An insured person shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit if he 
has lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the factory, workshop or other premises 
at which he was employed unless he has, 
during the stoppage of work, become bona 
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fide employed elsewhere in the occupation 
which he usually follows, or has become 
regularly engaged in some other occupa- 
tion; but this disqualification shall last 
only so long as the stoppage of work 
continues. 


(2) An insured person shall not be 

disqualified under this section if he proves 

(a) that he is not participating in, or 

financing or directly interested in 

the labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work; and 

(b) that he does not belong to a grade 

or class of workers of which imme- 

diately before the commencement of 

the stoppage there were members 

employed at the premises at which 

the stoppage is taking place any of 

whom are participating in, financing 

or directly interested in the dispute. 


(3) Where separate branches of work 
which are commonly carried on as separate 
businesses in separate premises are carried 
on in separate departments on the same 
premises, each department shall, for the 
purpose of this section, be deemed to be 
a separate factory or workshop. 


It is admitted that the claimant lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute at the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, where he was 
employed, and the finding of the Court of 
Referees that he has failed to establish 
grounds for relief from the disqualification 
under subsection 2 of Section 39 has not 
been appealed. 

The sole question therefore to be deter- 
mined, is what was the effective date 
of the termination of the stoppage of work, 
which commenced on December 8, 1951, 
and which affected approximately 8,875 
hourly paid employees. 

It is a standing rule of the jurisprudence 
established to date on matters pertaining 
to Section 39 of the Act that regardless 
of the date of the settlement of the labour 
dispute the stoppage of work does not 
cease until there is a general or at least 
a substantial resumption of work. 


To determine whether there was a 
substantial resumption of work, the 
Umpire, in some cases, has used as a guide 
the quota of production whereas in other 
eases he has considered the percentage of 
the employees back at work. In none of 
the cases dealt with in the past under 
Section 39 was a resumption of work 


deemed to have taken place unless the 


production or the number of employees 
back at work had reached 85 per: cent in 
either test. 

The union representatives at the outset 
of their remarks commented that following 


‘British jurisprudence (and there is no Cana- 


dian jurisprudence on the point) if it can be 
established that the employer did not take 
immediate steps to re-condition the works 
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and machinery because it suited his pur- 
pose, then benefit should be allowed as 
from the date they could have been 
re-conditioned, had the employer so willed 
it. 

With this, I agree. 

They went on to contend, as did the 
claimant in his brief, that in the present 
ease if a general resumption of work did 
not take place as soon as the dispute was 
settled, it is because the Ford Motor 
Company did not find it worthwhile to 
“push on” with the work. They based 
their argument on three points, namely :— 


(1) The company has charged up to the 
strike a lot of damages which would fall 
within the category of “wear and tear”; 
the plant was at some time or other in a 
condition where some _ repairs were 
necessary. 


(2) The company was not particularly 
anxious to start work immediately as it 
had in its yards a large number of com- 
pleted vehicles awaiting shipment. 

(3) The company was in the process of 
bringing out new models. 

I have studied very carefully the evidence 
on file which includes pictures taken at the 
plant while operations were at a standstill 
and reports of investigation made by 
officials of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and I cannot see that the 
employer chose deliberately to keep the 
plant idle to suit his own convenience. 

Apart from the fact that it is difficult 
to conceive what would have been the 
employer’s object in doing so at a time 
when competitors in the automobile in- 
dustry are normally eager to place their 
new models on the market, one cannot 
help but realize from the evidence adduced 
that the damages caused by the withdrawal 
of the maintenance staff during the strike 
—which withdrawal was contrary to the 
existing bargaining agreement—were so 


extensive that the company could do 
nothing but delay the recall of the majority 
of its employees. 

As a matter of illustration, when the 
power was shut off, the windows which 
were electrically operated remained open 
and, as the temperature went below the 
freezing point, tons of metal which were 
inside of the cold furnaces froze and 
radiators and pipes burst; when steam was 
let through the pipes, at the conclusion of 
the strike, water poured over material and 
machinery. , Surely the damages resulting 
from those happenings cannot be classified 
as “wear and tear”. 

As to the several hundred automobiles 
which were in the company’s yards await- 
ing shipment, it is shown in the evidence 
that a few minor parts had still to be 
installed on them when the strike.started. 

Finally it is indicated that the company 
had planned to bring out its new models 
in the middle of December and, because 
of the strike, this had to be postponed 
until the end of January. The normal 
layoff which usually accompanies the 
changing over of models accordingly took 
place in January. 

The union representatives have sub- 
mitted that if the Umpire would not agree 
that a reasonable resumption of work took 
place on December 14 or even on December 
20, as determined by the Court of Referees, 
at least he should hold that December 21 
should be considered as the date on which 
such resumption took place. 

I cannot accept the 20th or the 21st as 
the date of the resumption of work any 
more than I do the 14th if I am to take 
into account evidence such as the two 
reports hereunder-quoted which are not 
disputed and which clearly show that, at 
no time prior to December 26 did the 
production or the number of employees 
back at work come near the 85 per cent 
mark which has been the determining 
figure in past decisions. 


Breakdown of Hourly Paid Employees 


Date 
Saturday, December 15.............. 
Sunday, WMecemberlGle.d eee te oc: 
Monday, December 17.............. 
Tuesday, December 18.............. 
Wednesday, December 19.............. 
Thursday, December 20.............. 
Friday, Wecember 21. oo se ot. ere 
Saturday, December 22.............. 
Sunday, WDECEMDEE SLD cers ois.cccc +» ovslere 
Monday, ere Derr 2A. soc cn. tie 
Tuesday, - December 25...........+:- 
Wednesday, December 26.............. 


* (Recalled.) 


Direct Shipping Indirect Total 
0 1 256 257 

1 4 228 233 

12 139 841 992 

47 421 1,938 2,406 
558 566 2,582 3,706 
1,203 726 2,957 4,886 
1,982 759 3,094 5,835 
1,374 671 2,663 4,708 
14 8 1,370 1,392 

23 327 1,094 1,444 
4,176* 863 3,792 8,831 


£2 =e 2 
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Percentage of Normal Production 


Accomplished 
Date Shipping Direct 
Jo Jo 
Wert owl OGL Ss. tsar. ays 0 0 
Weewl Gs 19N1s, vie cect 0 0 
WecwhislUOl ant Acc ces 0 0 
Wee. 18, 19 sys cterere « 54 0 
DMeesi9, 1951.47. sseet 69 8.7 
Weds 20,1951 asy nics 88 24.1 
ACL 21, LOD L nocio nee aie 99 46.3 
IEC S22, LOD] cei wecitie.e 82 28.7 
Mec 23s QOL ae cred crete 0 0 
WMecnsd, 195 tee ste. csr ee 0 
Dace Del Ob leer eto: eee i) 0 
Wee. 26, Lobe. one sree 107 97.8 
In concluding their remarks, the union 


representatives commented that they were 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for April, 1952,* show claims for benefit declined during month 
from 154,356 to 100,951 but were more numerous than a year ago 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit declined during 
April from the March total of 154,356 to 
100,951. The April, 1951, figure was 75,242. 


The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows 
that claimants on the live unemployment 
insurance register numbered 249,375 (193,607 
males and 55,768 females) on April 30, as 
compared with 351,628 (280,059 males and 
71,569 females) on March 31, and 148,866 
(114,061 males and 34,805 females) on 
April*.30, 1951. Ordinary claimants 
decreased from 275,018 on March 31 to 
218.055 on April 30. The remaining 
claimants on the live register at April 30 
consisted of 29,826 short-time, 769 supple- 
mentary benefit, and 725 “temporary mass 
lay-off”. Claimants on “temporary mass 


lay-off” are defined as those laid off, in a - 


lay off involving 50 or more, for a deter- 
minate or an indeterminate period, and 
who are expected to return to work with 


*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 
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prepared to concede that the withdrawal 
of the maintenance men was an error of 
judgment; on the other hand they felt 
that several thousand employees were the 
victims of circumstances and as such 
should not be made to suffer because of 
the hasty action of some 26 workers who 
had not consulted the union leaders. 

I cannot deal with the merit of a labour 
dispute in any respect whatsoever and in 
rendering my decisions under the provi- 
sions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
I must always confine myself to facts and 
evidence. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the Court of Referees erred in its decision 
and the appeal of the Insurance Officer is 
allowed. 


. 
: 


Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to _ other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of whether 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


the same employer. They are not regis- 
tered for employment unless they remain 
on the unemployment register longer than 
14 days, in which case registration takes 
place on the next report call and those 
registered become “ordinary” claimants. If 
such a claimant so requests, however, he 
may be registered for employment at any 
time during the first 14 days and he is 
then classed as an “ordinary” claimant. 
A total of 116,607 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated in April. Of 
these, 86,716 were considered entitled to 
benefit, 20,452 failed to satisfy the 
minimum contribution requirements, while 
disqualifications were imposed in 15,116 


ceases (including 5,214 on revised claims 
and 463 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 5,185 cases; “not unemployed”, 
2,771 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work”, 1,481 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work”, 1,195 cases. 

Those commencing the receipt of benefit 
payments during the month of April 
numbered 79,424, compared with 90,354 
during March and 54,744 during April 
1951. 

Benefit payments in April amounted to 
$13,253,537 in payment for 4,911,679 com- 
pensated days of proved unemployment, as 
against $14,932,190 for 5,537,221 days in 
March, and $7,679,160 for 3,087,560 days in 
April, 1951. 

During the week of April 26-May 2, 
196,973 beneficiaries received $3,096,642 in 
compensation for 1,150,419 days of proven 
unemployment, while for the week March 
29-April 4, $3,365,736 was paid to 216251 
beneficiaries in respect of 1,243,684 days. 
One year ago, 109,424 beneficiaries were 
paid a total of $1,575,535 in compensation 
for 641,118 days. 


? 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week April 26-May 2 was $2.69, compared 
with $2.71 for the week March 29-April 4. 
For the week April 28-May 4, 1951, the 
average daily rate was $2.46. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During the month of April, the sum of 
$698,462 was paid to supplementary benefit 
claimants, compared with $672,505 during 
April, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations+ 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of April, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
2,782,389 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1. 

As at April 30, 1952, employers regis- 
tered numbered 241,721. 


yAs renewal of insurance books is incom- 
plete at April 30, revised figures will appear 
in the May report. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund Guarded Against Fraud 


Steps taken to prevent and detect fraud 
in the Canadian unemployment insurance 
program are described by A. C. Burns, 
Assistant Chief Auditor of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, in the June 
issue of Employment Security Review, 
monthly publication of the United States 
Employment Service. 

The Commission’s battle against fraud 
is fought on two fronts, Mr. Burns points 
out, one to ensure that the Fund receives 
all contributions to which it is entitled and 
the other to detect and prevent improper 
withdrawals from the Fund. 

Mr. Burns describes three steps taken to 
ensure compliance with the contribution 
requirements. All employers of insured 
persons are required to register with the 
Commission. Then they must keep com- 
plete records of insurance contributions, 
subject to a government audit, and con- 
tribute to the Fund on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The third step is a collection and 
enforcement program designed to stimulate 
contributions from employers whose pay- 
ments are in arrears. Extreme cases move 
beyond the Commission’s jurisdiction and 
are prosecuted by the Crown. 


Only refunds of contributions erron- 
eously paid and bona fide benefit claims 
may be paid from the Fund, Mr. Burns 
explains. All other withdrawals, according 
to the writer, represent fraud against the 
benefit phase of the unemployment insur- 
ance program. 


To prevent unauthorized disbursements 
from the Fund, the Commission investi- 
gates the background of all claims, paying 
particular attention to “continuing claim- 
ants,” who must make a declaration of 
their employment status at each visit to 
the claims office. Because the claimants 
have to sign the declarations, it is possible 
to compare their signatures; thus fraud by 
impersonation is held to a minimum. 

Field investigators check on the legit- 
imacy of all doubtful claims. 

The whole framework of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, according to Mr. 
Burns, is designed for the protection of 
the Fund against fraud. The Fund is safe- 
guarded against losses and ensured of 
adequate contributions “from the time of 
first registration of a new business until 


the ex-employee exhausts his benefit right.” 
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In Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 165 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction contracts proposed to be undertaken by various 
departments of the Government of Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 99 construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than eight per day and forty-four per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than forty-four per week, such lesser hours shall not 
be exceeded on this work except in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister 
of Labour and then only subject to the payment of overtime rates as specified by the 
Minister of Labour’, and also specify that the rates of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein contained shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of higher rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work such higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the district or by changes in prevailing rates’”.) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
FA RTICULEUTE v7 tute se siecle State eee ore eas 3 $ 94,752.42 
Defence: Construchlon: eesacsecke 2c ae eee es 3 299,974.25 
OSU RO INCES sacs Snes oct creas ite aetna a ne 13 148,399.90 
PC RVVOT KSI tele iascytieyd ctf fe aismsveket coke ake ierere: 1 5,990.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During May the sum of $64.86 was collected from two employers who had failed to pay 
the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount was 
distributed to the 11 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during May 

(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the _ district 
where the work is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions applicable - 


to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
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from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
for the work. These schedules, known as 
fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy: which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in = Lasourk GaAzeTTE for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: North Shore Construc- 
tion Ltd, hardsurfacing of walks & streets 
etc. Debert N S: L G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd,* landscaping. Chicoutimi P Q: 
La Compagnie de Construction Generale 
Enrg,* building of housewalks & grading. 
Montreal North P Q: Canadian Shade 
Tree Service Ltd,* transplanting trees. 
St Georges de Beauce P Q: Rosaire 
Paquet,* chimney reconstruction. Ajax 
Ont: Cecil Heyd,* exterior painting. Barrie- 
field Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of sewers & watermains; Bruce 
Construction Co,* landscaping; E Reynolds 
& Son, construction of houses. Belleville 
Ont: Harrison Cement Products,* construc- 
tion of housewalks. Brockville Ont: J W 
Havelin,* exterior painting. Camp Borden 
Ont: Wiggs, Walford, Frost & Lindsay,* 
consultant’s services. Downsview Ont: 
Yearly & Reed Ltd, installation of sewers, 
watermains & house services; Zellers Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Geraldton Ont: J M Turcotte,* exterior 
painting. Leamington Ont: J Toews,* 
drainage. London Ont: Wainwright Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of sanitary 
sewer & outfall. North Bay Ont: Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd,* extension to station 
sewer; W E Baker,* landscaping; W E 
Baker,* landscaping. Ottawa Ont: 
Napoleon Fauteaux, exterior painting. 
Petawawa Ont: Wiggs, Walford, Frost & 
Lindsay,* consultant’s services. Stratford 
Ont: R H Clark,* exterior painting. 
Trenton Ont: Schewenger Construction Co,* 
installation of fire hydrant; De Mers Elec- 
tric Ltd,* installation of wood moulding 
over conductors; H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of storm sewers; 
H H Sutton,* landscaping. Wingham Ont: 
Carl Henry,* exterior painting. Fort Garry 
Man: Coates Painting Co,* exterior painting. 


Rivers Man: J E Chatten,* landscaping. 
St Boniface Man: Coates Painting Co,* 
exterior painting. St James Man: Coates 
Painting Co,* exterior painting. Shilo Man: 
Prof A G lLarson,* surveying townsite 
development. Z'ranscona Man: Coates 
Painting Co,* exterior painting. Winnipeg 
Man: Coates Painting Co, exterior paint- 
ing; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, hard 
surfacing of roads; Felix Hryniewicki,* 
repair of basement floors. Yorkton Sask: 
Hoffman Painting & Decorating,* exterior 
painting. Melville Sask: E E Hoffman,* 
exterior painting. Moose Jaw _ Sask: 
Underwood & MclLellan,* engineering ser- 
vices; North West Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of power distribution & street 
lighting systems etc; H C Bingham,* 
surveying. North Battleford Sask: Reg 
Parsons,* exterior painting. Regina Sask: 
Les Mair & Co, exterior painting. 
Saskatoon Sask: Mogenson & Postrukoff, 
exterior painting. Calgary Alta: Western 
Excavating Co, cutting «& filling operations; 
Western Excavating Co, cutting «& filling 
operations; Allsop & Simpson,* designing 
electrical system. Claresholm Alta: Allsop 
& Simpson,* designing electrical system. 
Edmonton Alta: R C B Jarvis,* planning 
electrical distribution system. Lethbridge 
Alta: D E Jones,* exterior painting. 
Boundary Bay B C: 8 & S Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system. 
Kamloops B C: George Pickett,* exterior 
painting. Penticton B C: R H Nevens Co 
Ltd, exterior painting. Prince Rupert BC: 
Mitchell & Currie Ltd, construction of 
houses; D Robinson Construction Ltd, 
construction of houses. Vancouver B C.: 
Pyke & White Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of houses. Vernon B C: R H 
Nevens Co Ltd, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Chatham N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, 
construction of standard armament bldg. 
Sherbrooke P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corp, re-building & improvements to 
William St Armoury. Valcartier P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, addition to 
machine shop bldg. Centralia Ont: Haddon 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard unit transmitter bldg. Barriefield 
Ont: M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, installation 
of steam distribution system. Uplands 
Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of cannon & machine gun 
stop butt. Gimli Man: Furnasman Mfg 
Co Ltd, installation of heating & electrical 
systems. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of com- 
ponent parts for storage tanks; Kummen- 
Shipman Electric Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system & sub-station. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Camp Shilo Man: W J Westway Co 
Ltd, installation of water softening system. 
Calgary Alta: Snyder & Boon Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam heating system, RCAF 
supply depot. Comox B C: Hodgson 


Clarke Building Stores Ltd, installation of 
rubber & asphalt tile floors in bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Sea Island B C: Kennett Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of a lean-to on 
hangar, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Vancouver Harbour B C: West Coast Salvage & Contracting Co Ltd & Arrow Transfer 
Co Ltd, removal & disposal of fire debris, grain jetty. 


Department of Public Works 


Fogo Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Rustico 
Harbour P E I: HJ Phillips & Son, con- 
struction of landing. Savage Harbour P EI: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Wood Islands P E I: Bruce 
Stewart & Co Ltd, ramp reconstruction. 
Broad Cove Marsh N 8S: A J Campbell, 
J A Campbell, A J MclIsaac & Fred A 
Campbell, harbour improvements. Halifax 
N S: William F Palmer, re-conditioning of 
air-conditioning system, astern Air 
Command Bldg. Campbellton N_ B: 
Michaud Dredging Co,* dredging. /red- 
ericlon N B; Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of science — service 
laboratory. West Saint John N B: H 
Davis, alterations in Customs & Immigra- 
tion Bldg, Sick Mariners’ Clinic. Rouyn, 
Lake Osisko P Q: Salem Vanasse, con- 
struction of wharf. Goderich Ont: 
Bermingham Construction Ltd, repairs to 


harbour works. Ottawa Ont: J i Copeland 
Co Ltd, alterations on several floors, 
Sovereign Bldg; A Lanctot Construction 
Co, additional concrete slab etc, Physical 
Metallurgy Research Laboratories; A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
Labelle Bldg & Monument National; 
Wilfrid D St Cyr, repairs & alterations to 
plumbing, heating, ventilation systems ete, 
Parliament Bldgs. Port Arthur Ont: Con- 
solidated Dredging Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Departure Bay, Nanaimo B C: 
Ed Walsh & Co Ltd, salt water fire pro- 
tection system, Pacific Biological Station. 
Nanaimo B C: C J McDowell Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, alterations and addition to 
power house, Indian Hospital. Surge 
Narrows B C;: Canada Creosoting Co Ltd, 
creosoted scow floats. Ucluelet West B C: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. 


Department of Transport 


Strait of Canso N S: Northern Construe- 
tion Co & J W Stewart Ltd, construction 
of causeway. Gros Cap Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pier, 
lighthouse & fog alarm. Hamilton (Mount 
Hope) Ont: Armstrong Bros Construction, 
additional aerodrome development. Killaloe 


Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of hardsurface runway. Ottawa 
Ont: F I Cummings Construction Co 
Ltd, addition to short-wave transmitter 
bldg. Buttress Sask: W C Wells Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, extension of runways. 


Labour Reporter Named Manitoba Conciliation Officer 


Ben Lepkin, former Jabour reporter for 
the Winnipeg Tribune, has been appointed 
a conciliation officer in the Manitoba 
Department of Labour, it was announced 
recently by Hon. C. E. Greenlay, Minister 
of Labour for the province. He joins T. J. 
Williams and John G. White in the post. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Greenlay said:— 
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“Mr. Lepkin brings to his new work a 
long and honourable record of fair reporting 
based upon accurate and painstaking in- 
vestigation of the facts. His intimate 
knowledge of industrial relations and the 
viewpoints of employers and trade unions 
should stand him in good stead and enable 
him to render valuable service in the inter- 
ests of industrial peace in the province.” 


May-June [952 


Improvement in employment situation continued during May, early June. 
Resumption of normal operations in fishing industry in the Atlantic 


region created a heavy volume of work. 


Quebec region benefited from 


spring logging drive, opening of Montreal port, return to full-scale 


construction activity. 


Ontario automobile plants producing at near 


capacity; employment expanding in aircraft, shipbuilding, electronics 


and petroleum industries. 


Employment at high level in Prairies but 


strikes in logging and construction industries in the Pacific region 
temporarily disrupting the upswing in employment previously indicated 


Thousands of persons found employ- 
ment during May and early June as 
seasonal work expanded and producer goods 
industries further increased their working 
force. Registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices, which totalled 
310,200 at the beginning of May, fell to 
261,200 at May 15 and 203,300 at June 12. 
Areas of substantial labour surplus (15 
per cent or more of the wage and salary 
workers registered at Employment Service 
offices) were reduced to 13 in early June. 

Farm work absorbed many workers as 
the usual spring activities got under way. 
What appeared earlier to be developing 
into a rather critical shortage of farm 
help in the Prairies was met during the 
period without loss to production. No 
large demand will occur in this area until 
the fall harvest. Agriculture in Ontario, 
however, was entering its busy season and 
labour requirements were heavy at mid- 
June. As in former years, workers will 
be recruited from the Prairies and the 
Maritimes for haying but some doubt was 


felt whether a sufficient number would 


be available. 

The return of construction workers to 
their jobs eased the unemployment situa- 
tion in many areas. A generally lower 
level of residential building, however, has 
reduced employment in some centres as 
compared with last year; employment in 
a fewer. number of other areas was 
bolstered by defence construction. Resource 
development has led to unusually heavy 
demands for construction workers in a 
number of outlying districts. The problem 
of recruiting workers for some of these 
areas, the Kitimat project in British 
Columbia for example, was lessened by a 
considerable movement of transients into 
the district. 


Opportunities for work in the woods this 
spring in Eastern Canada have been fewer 
than last year and are expected to con- 
tinue at a lower level during the summer, 
although temporarily they were increased 
by the spring river drive. Areas of sub- 
stantial labour surplus continue where the 
reduced activity has been combined with 
fewer jobs in construction. Most of these 
areas of heavy unemployment were in 
Quebec. 

Defence needs continue to boost pro- 
duction in the producer goods section of 
the industry, in particular shipbuilding, 
aircraft, and iron and steel. Weaknesses 
in many consumer goods industries were 
still apparent, although cushioned by 
defence requirements. Substantially more 
workers from textile, metalworking, elec- 
trical apparatus and pulp and _ paper 
industries were registered as unemployed 
at Employment Service offices as compared 
with last year. 


Atlantic Region 


Seasonal hiring brought . continued in- 
creases in employment and a relatively 
rapid drop in unemployment in the 
Atlantic region during May and early June. 
Employment, however, was restrained by 
a combination of factors from reaching the 
relatively high level of one year ago. At 
June 12, registrations with the National 
Employment Service totalled some 26,700, 
a decline of 19,300 from May 1 but an 
increase of 4,100 above the total a year 
earlier. 

In Campbellton and Bathurst a low level 
of construction activity together with 
uncertain prospects for woods work locally 
were responsible for a persistently unfavour- 
able employment situation. While the 
level of activity in the Campbellton area 
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was lower than usual for the time of year, 
there was a shortage of certain types of 
bushmen. Through the region some 2,000 
more loggers were registered for work at 
National Employment Service offices at 
June 1, 1952, than at the same date a year 
earlier. It would appear that, unless the 
markets for pulp and lumber become more 
buoyant, a surplus of loggers will persist 
in some areas. 


With the exception of an extensive 
expansion program in Newfoundland, there 
was not a large amount of industrial 
construction in progress and residential 
building was at a low level. Sizeable 
surpluses of carpenters and unskilled con- 
struction workers were evident in most 
centres but the supply and demand for 
other skilled tradesmen appeared to be in 
approximate balance. Shortages of elec- 
tricians, plasterers, bricklayers and _ tile 
setters that appeared in a few areas in 
April persisted during May. A greatly 
accelerated recruiting campaign for defence 
work in Labrador and Newfoundland was 
expected in June. These projects will 
probably absorb some of the surplus 
unskilled workers and create additional 
shortages. In the Halifax area, a complete 
tie-up in the construction industry occurred 
during May when 5,000 workers went on 
strike for wage increases. 


Fishing became normally active during 
the month and, except for a lay-off at one 
plant in Halifax, there was a heavy volume 
of work throughout the region. Lobster 
catches have been good despite unfavour- 
able weather and job vacancies for cannery 
workers remained unfilled in Prince Edward 
Island. 


Quebec Region 

The number of applicants registered for 
work at National Employment Service 
offices in the Quebec region at June 12 
was 71,000. This figure represented a 
* decline of 45,400 from the beginning of 
May but was 28,500 more than at June 14, 
1951. 

Farm work in Quebec has been delayed 
by the late spring and wet weather. Log 
drives have been in full swing; 
companies have completed these opera- 
tions. The poor condition of the roads 
has retarded road-haulage of logs, neces- 
sarily reducing sawmill activity. Fishing 
has started in the North Shore and Gaspe 
Peninsula. Capacity mining, smelting and 
refining operations are reported from all 
parts of the region. Employment in road, 
rail and ship transportation was increasing. 
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Construction activity was expanding, but 
at a slower rate than at this time last 
year. Large numbers of unskilled con- 
struction workers were unemployed but a 
shortage of skilled construction tradesmen 
was expected by the end of June. The 
aircraft manufacturing and_ shipbuilding 
industries were increasing their staffs. The 
easing of credit restrictions has helped 
stove and furnace foundries and retail 
sales of automobiles. Cigarette and pack- 
aged tobacco plants have been recalling 
laid-off help. 

Shortages of orders continued to cause 
many workers engaged in the production 
of textiles and miscellaneous paper prod- 
ucts to be laid off or placed on short time 
in May. Towards the end of the month, 
however, activity in textile mills was in- 
creasing and the working week was being 
lengthened. Knitting mills were still faced 
with high inventories. and activity there 
was unlikely to increase in the immediate 
future. — ‘ 

The Quebec region continued to have a 
relatively high proportion of local areas in 
the “substantial” and “moderate” labour 
surplus classifications. The nine substantial 
surplus areas were concentrated in the 
Saguenay and lower St. Lawrence valleys 
and the Gaspe Peninsula. All of them were 
heavily dependent on primary industries, 
especially logging, lumbering and paper 
products industries, which have been 
affected by reduced programs of summer 
cutting, decreased demand for some paper 
products, the poor conditions of roads and 
the late spring. 


Ontario Region 
Employment in Ontario continued to 
expand during the month of May and into 
the early part of June, but not as rapidly 
as is expected at this time of year.. Even 


‘though applications for employment regis- 


tered with NES offices in Ontario declined 
by 23,900 since May 1 to reach a level of 
60,800 at June 12, they were still 25,500 
higher than at June 14, 1951. However, of 
the 61 local areas in the region only one, 
Sturgeon Falls, remained in the substantial 
labour surplus group. 


Manufacturing employment has been 
increasing fairly rapidly over the past few 
months and was expected to continue 
upward during the summer. The expansion 
of the aircraft, shipbuilding, electronics and 
petroleum industries has resulted in short- 
ages of some skills: machinists, tool and 
die makers in Hull and Windsor; arc 
welders in Collingwood, Prescott and 
Toronto; and drillers and drill pressers in 


Sarnia and Hamilton. Although consumer 
goods industries were gradually increasing 
production, most of the textile, furniture, 
leather and paper plants were still in a 
depressed condition. This is evident from 
the number of short time claimants in 
Ontario—about 12,000 in May of this year, 
as compared with less than 2,000 during 
May 1951. Textile workers were being 
hired in some areas but most plants will 
be increasing the length of the work week 
before they require further help. To date, 
the expansion of other industries has not 
been able to absorb all those laid off by 
the textile mills in Brantford, Cornwall 
and Prescott, with slight labour surpluses 
resulting. Increased activity in the furni- 
ture and electrical apparatus industries was 
responsible for some of the improvement 
in the employment situation in London 
and Kitchener. Automobile manufacturing 
has also been increasing in recent weeks, 
with the result that the slight labour 
surplus in Windsor has disappeared and 
this locality had a balanced labour market 
- at the beginning of June. Oshawa has also 
shown some increase in employment but 
there was still a slight labour surplus in 
that area. 

The demand for farm labour was strong 
in most parts of Ontario and this demand 
will increase during the haying season in 
June. Shortages of farm help were 
expected despite the arrangements that 
have been made to bring harvest workers 
from the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 

The construction industry has absorbed 
a large number of workers this spring but 
was slower than usual in getting under 
way. While defence and industrial con- 
struction was substantial this year, the 
amount- of residential construction in 
progress was much lower than it has been 
for the past two years, with the result that 
employment in the industry was lower than 
usual. On the whole, the supply of skilled 
construction workers’ will probably be 
adequate in Ontario this season when 
workers have shifted to the busier areas. 


Prairie Region 

Employment conditions in the Prairie 
region showed continued buoyancy during 
May and early June. The seasonal 
upswing in retail trade was strengthened 
by the successful spring harvest; heavier 
hog and cattle marketings were accom- 
panied by greater employment in packing 
plants. Applications for work on file at 
Employment Service offices dropped to 
18,700 at June 12 from 31,000 at May 1, 


bringing labour demand and supply into 
approximate balance in almost all areas. 
Building activity varied considerably 
over the region. Shortages of construction 
workers appeared in Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Flin Flon, The Pas and Calgary. How- 
ever, in spite of a sizeable increase in the 
value of construction contract awards, the 
demand for construction workers was lower 
than last year. Job vacancies in construc- 
tion listed with the National Employment 
Service were 26 per cent lower this year 
than last. é. 


Demand for farm labour eased with the 
completion of spring work. No serious 
shortage was anticipated until harvest time. 
There was a steady demand for choremen 
in most areas of Saskatchewan and for 
sugar beet workers in Lethbridge. Wages 
offered for farm work were roughly $25 
per month higher than last year. 


Job applications were less than five per 
cent of all wage and salary workers in all 
but two areas. A surplus of woods workers 
was evident in Port Arthur because 
virtually no cutting was taking place this 
summer. Pulpwood production had caught 
up with the demand, inventories were high, 
and a smaller scale of operations this fall 
was a distinct possibility. In Winnipeg, 
although the number of workers seeking 
jobs declined by 20 per cent during May, 
surpluses remained in the clothing and 
construction industries. However, most 
clothing workers were expected to be 
re-hired in June and a good season in 
construction was anticipated despite the 
slow start. 


Pacific Region 

Unemployment in the Pacific region 
declined seasonally during May and early 
June but remained at a higher level than 
in 1951. Live applications for work at 
Employment Service offices totalled 26,000 
at June 12, 1952. Lumber mills were oper- 
ating at capacity, largely on orders from 
the United Kingdom, but because of 
increasing log inventories and uncertainty 
with respect to future business in overseas 
markets, hiring in the logging industry 
lagged, leaving large numbers of skilled 
and unskilled workers idle. These retarding 
influences were accentuated by the dispute 
between management and labour which 
culminated in a strike by some 32,000 
workers in the industry during June. 

A slowdown in the rate of hiring in the 
construction industry was another primary 
reason for the higher level of unemploy- 
ment this year. New projects for industry 
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and private owners were apparently being 
held up pending the outcome of current 
negotiations between union and employers. 
Although labour demand for out-of-town 
construction. projects was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to satisfy, the supply of 
skilled construction workers was more than 
adequate to meet the requirements in 
“Vancouver, Victoria and other urban 
centres. 

The effects of the retarded upswing in 
construction and logging, coupled with an 
increase in the summer movement of 
workers to British Columbia, had been 
only partly offset by increasing employ- 
ment in the manufacture of plywood, pulp 
and paper and shingles. 

The seasonal reduction of labour sur- 
pluses was evident in most areas. At the 


end of the month, Prince George was the 
only remaining area with a_ substantial 
surplus labour supply, caused by a heavy 
inflow of transient and immigrant workers. 
It was expected that many of these workers 
would be absorbed in logging operations, 
which until the present have been virtually 
closed because of wet roads, in railway 
and road construction, in mining and in 
the expected extension of work on the 
Nechako damsite. 

In Vancouver and New Westminster the 
number of job applications amounted to 
seven per cent of all wage and salary 
workers at the beginning of June. During 
the latter half of May, job opportunities 
declined in many industries. In addition, 
the inflow of people from other provinces 
was particularly noticeable in these cities. 


Campaign for Equal Pay for Women Making Progress 


13 States in the U.S. 
Have Equal Pay Laws 

With the enactment of an equal-pay law, 
New Jersey became the 13th state in the 
United States with an equal-pay law on 
its statute books. Alaska, too, has such 
a law. 

The New Jersey Act, effective July 1, 
1952, prohibits discrimination in wages 
because of sex and is generally applicable 
to all employees except those employed on 
a farm, in domestic service in a private 
home, in a hotel, or performing volunteer 
service for non-profit organizations or 
corporations. 

The Act authorizes an employee to bring 
court. action to recover unpaid wages, plus 
an amount in liquidated ‘damages, and 
empowers the Commissioner to bring such 
action on assignment of a wage claim by 
an employee. 


U.K. Government Pledges 
Equal Pay Plan Soon 

The British Government is nearly ready 
to set up a timetable which would in time 
give women government workers equal pay 
for equal work, John Boyd-Carpenter, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, has 
said in the House of Commons. 

The scheme will start, he said, when the 
country’s financial situation is better—“we 
hope within the lifetime of the present 
Parliament.” 
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The Financial Secretary was answering a 
question by Mrs. Barbara Castle, a 
Member of Parliament. The public 
galleries of the House of Commons were 
packed with women, gathered to hear the 
outcome of their campaign for equal pay. 

Women employed by the Government 
include teachers, civil service employees 
and others. Equal pay for all would cost 
the Government £25,000,000 a year, it has 
been estimated. 


Equal Pay ‘Fair, Logical’ 
Tobin Tells Conference 

Unequal pay for women doing equal 
work is “neither fair nor logical,” declared 
Maurice J. Tobin, United States Secretary 
of Labor, at a national conference on equal 
pay for women held at Washington 
recently. 

Mr. Tobin urged the conference to “blow 
away the fog of unrealistic, even romantic, 
thinking” about equal pay for women that 
still exists in certain sections of industry 
and to educate the public to the justice and 
merits of equal pay. 

The conference stressed the support that 
trade unions can give to the equal pay 
principle through collective bargaining 
agreements. 


: 
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The Meat Packing Industry 


Average hourly wage rates increased 18 per cent since October, 1950: 
Average normal work week reduced; more workers now on five-day week 


The high degree of uniformity in 
wages and _ working 
prevails for meat packing workers through- 
out Canada is evident in few other 
Canadian industries. Comparatively limited 
variations are to be found between plants 
in wage rates, hours and many other con- 
ditions of employment even though the 
plants are distributed across the country. 

Two major influences accounting in part 
for the uniformity of conditions are to be 
found in the corporate structure of the 
industry and in the Union organization 
among the workers. Three large companies 
employ two-thirds of the workers in the 
industry and operate the larger establish- 
ments across the country. These companies 
generally maintain uniform nationwide 
labour policies. On the other hand, the 
presence of a single union—the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL)—embracing the majority of the pro- 
duction workers in the industry has led to 
almost complete uniformity in collective 
bargaining objectives. Single collective 
agreements have been bargained with each 
company to cover all its plants and these, 
aside from limited variations, provide for 
similar working conditions. 

Unanimity in bargaining objectives of 
workers throughout the industry has also 
accounted in part for the similarity of 
provisions in the agreements of medium 
sized firms to those found in the con- 
tracts of the “Big Three”. It is only in 
the smaller establishments that marked 
variations in working conditions are to be 
found.* 

Although there may be more specializa- 
tion of lavour in the larger plants than in 
some of the smaller establishments, indi- 
vidual jobs are roughly similar. The 
process of slaughtering and meat cutting 
—sometimes known as “disassembly pro- 
cess’—is carried out with a minute 


*See ‘Collective Bargaining Contracts in 
the Canadian Meat Packing Industry”, 
LaspourR GAZETTE, December, 1950, p. 2008. 


conditions which, 


This article is based on the results of 
the annual survey of wages and working 
conditions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries carried out by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, on October 1, 1951, and on an 
examination of collective agreements in 
the meat packing industry. The geo- 
graphic distribution of establishments 
and plant workers used in the analysis 
of working conditions is as follows:— 


Establish - 

Region ments Employees 
Canada 73 14,290 
Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


division of labour. Each job carries a job 
rate, from the highly paid “sider”, who 
must possess a high degree of skill, to 
the lowest paid “bacon wrapper”. Con- 
sequently, there are many job rates listed 
in the wage schedules of the various firms 
in the industry. Moreover, as much shift- 
ing from job to job is done, plans have 
been devised to prevent wide variations in 
the pay the worker receives for the various 
jobs he carries on in the plant. 

The dependence of the meat packing 
industry on the primary producer for 
supplies with which to keep the plant 
operating has its effect on the employee. 
In days gone by, the worker in a meat 


packing establishment often anticipated : 


idleness for part of the work week and 
almost always for part of the year. 
Seasonal unemployment still persists in 
the meat packing industry; but some 
degree of stability has been assured by 
the practice of the companies to guarantee 
a minimum amount of work to each of 
their employees for every week they are 
on the payroll. Nevertheless, there are 
times when, through no fault of the in- 
dustry or of the primary producer, 
livestock fail to arrive at the packing 
houses, leaving the workers idle for part 
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of the day or week. The recent outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease caused large 
lay-offs in the industry because acceptable 
cattle were not available for slaughtering. 

All these factors influence the labour 
relations practices of the meat packing 
companies. In the rest of this article, 
hours, wages and certain of the working 
conditions are discussed as they now exist 
in plants across Canada. 


Wage Rates 


The index of average hourly wage rates 
in the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry had by October 1, 1951, risen to 
289-4 in terms of the base year 1939 as 
100. This represents an increase of 18 
per cent since October, 1950, triple the 
gain that was made during the preceding 
year. It compares with a rise of about 
12 per cent for the average of all industries. 

The increase appears to be accounted for 
in large part by the terms of two-year 
collective agreements signed in August, 
1950, with the major companies, which 
provided, in addition to immediate bene- 
fits, for “escalator” cost-of-living wage 
adjustments and for an increase of 3 cents 
an hour to become effective in August, 
1951. 

Average hourly wage rates and ranges 
of rates are shown in Table 1 for 18 
selected meat packing occupations, includ- 
ing 10 production, four non-production and 
three maintenance trades as well as 
labourers. 

The production jobs were selected to 
show rates in the main operating divisions 
of the larger meat packing plants. Butchers 
and siders work on the killing floor; beef 
cutters, boners, pork cutters and ham 
trimmers in the beef and pork cutting 
departments; sausage makers and “linkers 
and twisters’ in the sausage department; 
and “bacon wrappers and packers” and 
smokers in the cured and smoked meats 
department. 

The work of slaughtering and dressing 
cattle, hogs, sheep or calves is almost 
wholly done by men; lighter tasks such 
as wrapping bacon or forming sausages, 
more frequently by women. 

Of the skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, siders were the highest paid of the 
male production workers in 1951, averaging 
$1.60 an hour for the nation as a whole, 
and smokers the lowest, receiving $1.37. 
Labourers received an average of $1.24 per 
hour. Of the two female occupations 
covered in this study, “bacon wrappers and 
packers” received an average of $1.07 and 
“linkers and twisters”, $1.16 per hour. 
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Average wage rates for non-production 
workers ranged from $1.34 for luggers to 
$1.56 for stationary engineers. The three 
maintenance occupations used in this study 
were all skilled, with carpenters averaging 
$1.54 an hour; machinists, $1.52; and 
steamfitters, $1.51. ; 

Regional variations in wage rates were 
evident but these were considerably less 
marked than in most other industries. The 
important meat processing province of 
Manitoba reported the highest average rate 
for 11 of the 18 occupations covered in 
the study. Occupational wage rates in 
Quebec and Ontario fell below the national 
average whereas those for Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia were 
commonly higher. 

Increases in wage rates over those which 
prevailed in 1950 occurred in all occupa- 
tions, with the amounts varying from 18 
to 24 cents an hour. Labourers, luggers, 
machinists and steamfitters received in- 
creases which averaged 18 cents and truck 
drivers and female “linkers and twisters” 
24 cents. 


Working Conditions 


Changes in working conditions in the 
meat packing industry, shown by the 
Labour Department’s survey, also reflect 
the results of the collective bargaining of 
1950. The major changes were a reduc- 
tion in the average normal work week, 
an increase in the proportion of workers 
on a five-day week schedule, increased pay 
for work performed on paid statutory 
holidays ,and a reduction in the length of 
service required for three weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 


The Normal Work Week (Table 2)— 
In the meat products industry, normal 
weekly hours across Canada ranged from 
40 to 50 in 1951, with more than two- 
thirds of the plant employees on either 
a 40- or 42-hour schedule. Since 1949, 
there has been a decided increase in the 
proportion of plant workers on a 40- and 
42-hour week. The employees thus affected 
were formerly mostly on a 44-hour week. 


. The following percentage distribution of 


plant employees by normal weekly hours 
for 1949 and 1951 shows the extent of the 
change :— 


Weekly Hours 1949 
AQ :.& Bes, Metete ria ete © 1 oie won 
CDA ie or Se yma PB _ 39 
AA See ce egal teed “aed 17 
ADI ek algisha teh eat 12.8 9 
Over) 454 aoa. See 13:7 2 
Other,.cks watts oes ee v1 i 
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TABLE I.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
Bacon Wrapper and Packer, Female 
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Se ELEC O LE eae ee ee eee Oe ee! MAN EY BAAS A es fe £858 ROS | 117 1.12-1.25 
OLGA Rete Aye we nett eM EMM ome ots 2 fon oliras hoaemedehaees 1.19 1.11-1.30 
PLUME CcOLULIN GID Meena AAI Sr NMR APHN SC cl. mek toe a 5 2, Sakae | 1.12 1.09-1.18 

Boner 
ONIREYE D6 82 a dick gS Te ERIO GS SORE BICEIS DSA eee nee nels nae 1 Pil PR RERERe Sae eB 
AIMS oo Sate gra poner dS CRIT ICIS ee 1.40 1.21-1.54 
Ty LOUGL Cea eee eee Bae eee Oe Ee eR So) nt SS Oe ae ET 1.45 1.32-1.54 
BYIVIEIS sg ocho Pel ARIES OD OSL NCR RPR AI ee nO Rea ee ee 1.45 1.27-1.75 
SEG TROTAK Ree sc. tpt hare MRC ORIG COISICE ISIE Tn ana ee ee ee 1.63 1.50-2.00 
LAREDO Op He ce case ba Barn Gren Heb rapsolb Cie VOR Ie Eee ora 1.55 1.29-1.79 
DS ast ELL Cit © WEL eter ayer ets em mar R SO Se ta) 2 Rn dn A 1.39 1.32-1.47 
ANN SETHE ar leet Weta Sat oh ahc tds RSS RSE a 1.45 1.35-1.54 
TB PLETE COON NTA OY hen tees Sale paencle tc a i chs ois Sec ar ee 1.48 1.42-1.52 
Butcher : 
OTD EVER By Ge Bound Sa SED RTOR ae ACRELE BOI EIRP oe os ee a AA ere desea ee cate 
Quebee 1.35 1.19-1.55 
Montreal 1.42 1.28-1.59 
Ontario 1.36 1.25-1.50 
Toronto 1.44 1.30-1.60 
Manitoba 1.54 1.43-1.79 
Saskatchewan 1.43 1.33-1.55 
Alberta 1.50 1.36-1.65 
British Columbia 1.47 1.33-1.61 
(ATIVE oe dicig nics © Rh OO ORO Gitp AIRES cP REA Re et eae, 
Quebec LE SOAR yet «cs 
Montreal Veil MES = es SO 
Ontario 1.44 1.25-1.62 
Toronto 1.53 1.47-1.62 
Manitoba LD Fal tere dase cea tater chats 
Saskatchewan 1.56 1.52-1.64 
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ENIGHGLOR cE Caraste Meee oe ie Cee cis ss matics Gad one he oat Panne 1.42 1.24-1.50 
Oiiiiig hah, 5 -tite iio ospybicgn cai ie fbi Ge ee CEE EE er ini AE teen ee 1.39 1.27-1.60 
BROOM seein tate Sees ois os Mons Mee ae eee 1.46 1.36-1.60 
WHat) 7 3). capt nein solic e-iycmeibe: obo REED OEE Ene eer race ne 1.54 1.43-1.62 
PARA CUOW HE Ret cee eRe eT Sem iis os sc CRY LESS EL ee eee oe ok 1.42 1.38-1.45 
LMIEVEN AH ys esiok - seugigalareant ol ote Giet ET IERGR at PRE eeeORHERER i vt Ot th a A 1.41 1.32-1.55 
PSS CORI DIA ern A ee © Shits Sans cs ode diets pene ante ea eon 1.41 1.31-1.48 
Cutter, Pork (Butcher, Pork) 
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LST ONG. 4 A) cha cha rey U ech METER ETAT La kG PS 1.33 1.14-1.47 
AUP ierel EE. «<= tr. Glew ticle cg aU IE) Rene OAM EMR ne Ie Each he Tass a 1.63 1.48-1.76 
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TABLE I.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 . 
! 
# 
Average Range 4 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ t 
Sider (Floorman) 
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1.45 1.32-1.55 
1.49 1.35-1.47 
1.40 1.32-1.46 
1.40 1.37-1.48 
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Montreal 1.41 1.38-1.51 
Ontario...... 1.38 1.04-1.51 
Toronto 1.47 1.14-1.65 
Manitoba 1.59 1.36-1.96 
Saskatchewan 1.39 1.37-1.42 
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British Columbia 1.48 1.46-1.50 
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TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE MEAT 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 


Normal Weekly Hours Canada cas as Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba iessieaabit oy Alberta Gita B 
Employees on a 5-day Week 
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In Quebec, 71 per cent of the plant 
workers were employed by establishments 
which reported a 44-hour week. About 
three-quarters of the workers in Ontario 
and more than 85 per cent of the 
employees in each of the other five 
regions were employed in plants reporting 
a weekly schedule of 40 or 42 hours. 

In 1951, the workers in plants on a 
5-day week constituted 59 per cent of the 
industry, compared with 39 per cent in 
1949. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. Double 
time was paid to the majority of plant 
employees for work on Sunday. 


For work on paid statutory holidays, 
plants which reported payment of double 
time and one-half emploved four-fifths of 
the workers. Most of the remaining 
workers were in plants where double time 
was paid for work on these days. The 
most significant change in overtime policy 
during the last two years has been an 
increase in the proportion of workers being 
paid double time and one-half for work 
on statutory holidays; in 1949 less than 
a quarter of the workers were reported 
receiving this rate. 

During the last week of September, 1951, 
some 11,600 overtime hours were reported 
worked by employees in the meat products 
industry. 

Vacations with Pay (Table 3)—All 
establishments in the meat products indus- 
try which gave information on this subject 
reported an initial vacation of at least 
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one week, usually after a year of employ- 
ment. Eleven establishments, employing 
seven per cent of the workers, reported an 
initial vacation of two weeks; almost all 
the remaining establishments provided two 
weeks after longer service, generally five 
years. Of the 53 plants which reported a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, 42, 
employing 89 per cent of the total workers, 
reported a service requirement of 15 years 
before employees would be entitled to this 
longer vacation. 

Although the proportion of plant 
employees who could become eligible for 
a maximum vacation of three weeks rose 
from 88 per cent in 1949 to 95 per cent 
in 1951, the most significant change was 
in the length of service required for this 
maximum vacation. In 1949, the majority 
of workers were employed in plants which 
required 20 years, but by 1951, the more 
common service requirement was 15 years. 
Five of the smaller establishments allowed 
three weeks after only 10 years’ service 
and two after only 5 years’ service. 


Statutory Holidays (Table 4)—Little 
change has occurred since 1949 in the 
number of statutory holidays observed or 
the number paid for. The predominant 
number of paid holidays in the meat 
products industry in 1951 was eight, this 
number being reported by plants employ- 
ing more than 90 per cent of the workers. 


Shift Differentials—About 600 plant 
workers were reported on afternoon and 
night shifts during the survey period in 
1951. The majority of these workers were — 
paid a shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour for work on both these shifts. j 
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Special Wage Clauses.—Adjustment of 
wages in relation to changes in the official 
cost-of-living index was reported by 49 
establishments employing 93 per cent of 
the total workers in the industry. In 
virtually all of these plants, adjustments 
were made quarterly and the amount of 
adjustment in most cases was one cent per 
hour for each 1-3 point rise in the index. 
A number of establishments reported such 
escalator arrangements but did not indi- 
cate the amount of adjustment. 


Severance pay was reported by 15 


plants employing one-quarter of the total 


Extent of 
Guaranteed Pay 
Plants 
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An interesting feature of employment in 
most meat packing establishments is the 
guarantee of a minimum number of hours’ 
pay for each week at work. Since this 
provision was not studied in the Labour 
Department’s annual survey of working 
conditions, no exact statistics are avail- 
able; but an examination of collective 
agreements indicates the predominance of 
a guarantee of 36 hours. 


Pensions and Welfare Schemes.—Some 
10,900 employees were in establishments 
which reported having pension plans. 
Health and welfare insurance schemes were 
reported by 59 establishments employing 
13.539 workers. 

Job Training.—Organized training pro- 
grams were in effect in 19 plants employing 
6,500 employees. About 1,083 workers 
were actually receiving instruction at the 
time of the survey. Of these, 865 were 
receiving classroom or on-the-job training 
and 218 were being trained for super- 
visory work. 


Industrial Safety.—In the meat products 
industry, facilities of one or more kinds 


Minimum Call-in Pay 
(Outside Regular Hours) 


workers. The amount of this termination 
allowance to workers leaving the employ 
of a company varied according to the 
number of years’ service and was addi- 
tional to any earned vacation credits. 

Call-in pay* was reported by half the 
establishments in the industry, most of 
which guaranteed four hours’ pay. Report- 
ing pay (of three or four hours in most 
instances) was guaranteed by nearly two- 
thirds of the firms in the industry. 
Detailed information on this subject is as 
follows :— 


Minimum Reporting Pay 
(Regular Hours) 


Workers Plants Workers 
— 1 169 

110 14 2,885 

9,794 30 8,505 
1538 20 2,426 
2,853 8 305 
14,290 73 14,290 

for the prevention and treatment of 
industrial accidents and illnesses were 


reported by 65 plants employing 13,988 
workers. The various types of facilities 
provided and the percentage of employees 
covered by each are as follows:— 


Percentage 
of Total 
Number of 
Employees 
Covered 
Worker-supervisory safety com- 

MTL ECO ett ns citi sis shojs.ice 86 
Safety engineers. .............. 35 
Employees trained in first aid.. 83 
Recurring medical examinations. 26 
Pdi Oy MUSE | 5.5.52 snshsye/ecaienessie 71 
Full-time or part-time doctor... 11 

*Minimum call-in pay is a_ specified 


number of hours’ pay guaranteed to 
employees called in to work outside their 
regular hours. Reporting pay is somewhat 
similar except that it is applicable to 
regular hours. If an employee reports for 
duty on his regular shift and there is no 
work available, then he is assured of being 
paid for a specified number of hours. 


Factory Hiring in U.S. Rose Slightly in May 


Stepped-up hiring in soft goods manu- 
facturing and a greater-than-seasonal rise 
in food processing were primarily respon- 
sible for a pickup in the hiring of factory 
workers in the United States in May. 


y 


The hiring rate rose from 37 to 39 per 
1,000 employees between April and May, 
according to preliminary estimates of the 
US. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, June 2, 1952 

Moving upward after four successive 
monthly drops, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index rose 0-6 points 
(0:3 per cent) to 187:3 between May 1 
and June 2. Increases in food and rent 
indexes overbalanced decreases in clothing, 
fuel and light, and home furnishings and 
services. 

Excluding potatoes, most foods were 
lower in price, but an exceptionally large 
increase of nearly 13 cents per ten pounds 
of potatoes, combined with higher prices 
for most other fresh vegetables and fresh 
pork, raised the food index from 235:3 to 
237-0. Decreases were registered for beef, 
butter, bacon, coffee and oranges. 

The home furnishings and services index 
declined from 198-2 to 197-2, reflecting 
lower prices for electrical equipment, 
furniture and floor coverings, which out- 
weighed higher laundry charges. A decrease 
in the clothing series from 210-1 to 209-3 
was largely the result of reductions in 
women’s nylon hosiery and men’s sweaters, 
pyjamas, and socks. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


Further seasonal decreases in coal and 
coke lowered the fuel and light index from 
150-6 to 149-8, while the miscellaneous 
items index remained unchanged at 147-4. 
Reflecting the results of a June survey, the 
rent index advanced from 146-3 to 147-9. 


From August, 1939, to June, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index 
was 85°8. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, May, 1952 

Cost-of-living indexes for all nine regional 
centres declined between April 1 and 
May 1, 1952. Substantial decreases in the 
food indexes were mainly responsible. 
Declines were registered for butter, meats, 
other fats, sugar and fruits, while fresh 
vegetables moved higher, led by further 
increases in potatoes. 

Home furnishings and services indexes 
were lower at all centres except Halifax, 
reflecting principally declines within the 
electrical goods section. Higher telephone 
rates for Halifax were sufficient to offset 
the decline in electrical goods prices. 
Seasonal weakness in coal prices reduced 
the fuel and light series at most centres, 
although the Toronto fuel index advanced 
because of higher rates for domestic gas. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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In the miscellaneous items indexes, 
reductions reflected lower prices for 
cigarettes, automobile tires, and magazines. 
For Vancouver an increase in the miscel- 
laneous items index reflected higher street 
ear fares and theatre admission rates. 
Clothing price changes were slight. Rents 
were not surveyed in May and the indexes 
remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index 
decreases between April 1 and May 1, 
1952, were as follows: Montreal, 2-8 to 
191-0; Saskatoon, 2-7 to 181-0; Saint John, 
2-6 to 184-2; Edmonton, 2-2 to 177-8; 
Toronto, 1:9 to 182-9; Vancouver, 1-7 to 
190-6; ‘Winnipeg, 1-4 to 180°5; St. John’s, 
-7 to 103-11; and Halifax, -4 to 177-4. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1952 


Continuing the trend begun last August, 
the general index of wholesale prices 
(1935-39=100) dropped 2-1 points or 0-9 
per cent in May to 224-8. This figure was 
7-1 per cent below that of May, 1951. 


1 Index on the base June, 1951=100. 


The price indexes of vegetable, animal, 
textile, wood, iron and chemical products, 
and of non-ferrous metals, were down in 
May from April, while that of non- 
metallic minerals was slightly higher. The 
May index figures of all except non- 
metallic minerals and iron products were 
substantially below the corresponding 
figures for May, 1951. 

The price index of general building 
materials inched up 0-7 points in May to 
286:9 but this figure was still lower than 
that of any other month since January, 
1951. The index of residential building 
materials eased 0-8 points in the month 
to 284-4, continuing the downward trend 
begun last November and representing the 
lowest figure since March, 1951. The 
component indexes for paint and_ glass, 
roofing material, lumber and its products, 
and plumbing and heating equipment, 
were lower; that of brick, tile and stone, 
higher; the others, unchanged. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, May, 1952° 


Time lost in labour-management disputes 
which resulted in work stoppages was high 
during the month, amounting to almost a 
quarter-million days, the greatest May loss 
since 1947. Five stoppages in the textile 
and clothing industry in Quebec caused 57 
per cent of the total idleness and nine 
disputes in the construction industry, 17 
per cent. 


Wage increases and related questions were 
predominant issues in 25 stoppages, causing 
97 per cent of the total loss. Eight dis- 
putes arose over causes affecting working 
conditions; three over union questions; two 
over alleged discrimination; and four over 
dismissals and suspensions. 


Preliminary figures for May, 1952, show 
42 strikes and lockouts in existence, involv- 
ing 22,973 workers, with a time loss of 
247,733 days, compared with 35 strikes and 
lockouts in April, 1952, with 12,055 workers 
involved and a loss of 178,605 days. In 
May, 1951, there were 40 strikes and lock- 
outs, with 8,038 workers involved and a 
loss of 35,167 days. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


For the first five months of 1952; prelim- 
inary figures show 92 strikes and lockouts, 
with 43,818 workers involved and a loss of 
614,663 days. In the same period in 1951, 
there were 106 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 26,511 workers and a loss of 99,417 
days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May, 1952, was 0:27 per cent 
of the estimated working time, compared 
with 0-19 per cent in April, 1952; 0-04 per 
cent in May, 1951; 0:18 per cent for the 
first five months of 1952; and 0-02 per cent 
for the first five months of 1951. 

Of the 42 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in May, 1952, four were settled in favour 
of the workers, four in favour of the 
employers, six were compromise settlements 
and 15 were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 138 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 


which information has been received indi- 
eating that employment conditions are no 
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Jonger affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature which are still 
in progress are: compositors, etc., at Winni- 
peg. Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 


and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1951; and handbag factory workers at 
Montreal, P.Q., on August 30, 1951.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAnour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The. British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in March, 1952, was 141 and nine were still 
. in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 150 during the month. 
* In all stoppages of work in progress, 37,700 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
249,000 working days caused. 

Of the 141 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, five, directly 
involving 17,000 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages and 45, 


directly involving 6,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; nine, directly involving 
1,300 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 26, directly involving 3,300 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 48, directly 
involving 3,100 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; four, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and four, 
directly involving 2,000 workers, were in 
support of workers involved’ in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April, 1952, show 
that 475 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes, in which 
1,000,000 workers were involved, began in 
the month. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 5,300,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for March, 1952, are 400 work 
stoppages involving 240,000 workers and a 
time loss of 1,400,000 days. 


Selected Publications Recently Received 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Lasour GaAzerte. 


List No. 49. 


American Federation of Labor 


1. International Typographical Union 
of North America. The Record of the 
Formation of the American Federation of 


Labor. Indianapolis, 1951. Pp. 60. 
2. McKelvey, Jean Trepp. AFL. 
Attitudes Toward Production, 1900-1932. 


Ithaca, Cornell University, c1952. Pp. 148. 


Arbitration, Industrial 

3. Warren, Edgar Lovett. The Arbitra- 
tion Process, by Edgar L. Warren and 
Irving Bernstein. Los Angeles, University 
of California, 1950. Pp. 16-32. 
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4, Warren, Edgar Lovett. The Media- 
tion Process, by Edgar L. Warren and 
Irving Bernstein. Los Angeles, University 
of California, 1949. Pp. 441-457. 


Biographies 

5. Bridges-Robertson-Schmidt Defense 
Committee, San Francisco. The Law and 
Harry Bridges. San Francisco, 1952. Pp. 26. 


6. Postgate, Raymond William. The 
Infe of George Lansbury. London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1951. Pp. 332. 


Collective Bargaining 


7. American Iron and Steel Institute. 
New York. Classified Provision of Thirly- 


One Pension Agreements for Wage Earners 
in the Iron and Steel Industry. New York, 
1951. Pp. 228. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining in the Meat-Packing 


Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 49. 

Economic Conditions 

9. Anderson, Dewey. <A Policy and 


Program for Success, by Dewey Anderson 
“and Stephen Raushenbush. Washington, 
Public Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 76. 

10. Campbell, Wallace J. Helping 
People help Themselves, by Wallace J. 


Campbell and Richard Y. Giles. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Institute, c1950. 
Pp. 72: 


11. Condliffe, John Bell. Point Four 
and the World Economy: Point Four; 
Economic Development, by J .B. Condliffe.. 
Brazil, a Case Study, by Harold H. 
Hutcheson. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, 1950. Pp. 62. 

12. Cooke, Morris Llewellyn. Ground- 
work for Action, by Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
and others, Washington, Public Affairs 
Institute, c1950. Pp. 96. 

13. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Bolivia; Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Bolivia, by H. J. 
Legg. May, 1951. London, H.M:S.0., 1952. 
PinoOe 

14. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Jtaly; Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in Italy, by EH. R. 
Lingeman. February, 1951. London, 
H.MS.O., 1951. Pp. 156. 

15. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Venezuela; Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Venezuela, by 
A. ©. Maby. February, 1951. London, 
H.MS.0., 1951. Pp. 254. 

16. Harris, Seymour Edwin. Joreign 
Aid and Our Economy. Washington, Public 
Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 76. 

17. Isaacs, Harold Robert. Two-thirds 
of the World; Problems of a New 
Approach to the Peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Washington, Public 
Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 64. 

18. National Industrial Conference 


Board. Postdefense Outlook; a Round 
Table Discussion. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 3G: 

19. Raushenbush, Hilmar Stephen. 
People, Food, Machines. Washington, 


Public Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 80. 

20. Rorty, James. Engineers of World 
Plenty. Washington, Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, c1950. Pp. 71. 


21. Rosenthal, Morris Sigmund. Where 
is the Money Coming from? Washington, 
Public Affairs Institute, c1950. Pp. 59. 


Education—Labour and Labouring Classes 


22. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Educational Depart- 
ment. ... And the Pursuit of Happiness. 
New York, c1947. Pp. 31. This pamphlet 
gives a description of the educational 
activities of the I.L.G.W.U. 

23. Jehring, J. J.. Comp. A Guide to 
Audio-Visual Material in Manpower and 
Industrial and Labor Relations. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1951. 
Pp. 43. 

24. Starr, Mark. Building and Defending 
Democracy; the Role of Workers’ Educa- 


tion. New York, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1950? Pp. 6. 
25. Starr, Mark. Workers’ Education. 


New York, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, 1952? Pp. 243-264. 


Employment Management 


26. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to be a _ Leader. 
Washington, c1951. Pp. 12. 

27. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Absenteeism. 
Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. : 

28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to handle Grievances. 
Washington, c1951. Pp. 12. 

29. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 


ington, D.C. How to induct New 
Employees. Washington, ¢c1951. 


30. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to listen and why! 
Washington, c1951. Pp. 12. 

31. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to maintain Good 
Discipline. Washington, c1951. Pp. 12. 

32. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to sell Safety. Wash- 
ington, c1951. Pp. 12. 


Industrial Health 


33. Canada. National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. Minutes of meeting, Ottawa, 
Canada; February 20, 21, 22, 1962. 
Ottawa, 1952. 1 Volume. 

34. Congrés Technique National de 
Sécurité et D’Hygiéne du Travail. 2d. 
Labaule, France, 1951. La Sécurité 
Sociale au Service de la Prévention. 
Travaux, 27-30 septembre, 1951. Paris, 
Institut National de Sécurité pour | la 
Prévention des Accidents du Travail et 
des Maladies Professionelles, 1952? Pp. 332. 
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35. Great Britain. Joint Advisory Com- 


mittee of the Cotton Industry. Dust im 

Card Rooms. Second Interim Report... . 

London, H.MS.0., 1952. Pp. 54. : 
36. Netherlands (Kingdom, 1815- ). 


Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health. Survey of the Main Features of 
Social and Health Development in the 
Netherlands since 1945. 3d edition, 1952. 
The Hague, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Industrial Mobilization 

37. Chandler, Lester Vernon. [conomic 
Mobilization and Stabilization; Selected 
Materials on the Economics of War and 


Defence, by Lester V. Chandler and 
Donald H.. Wallace. New York, Holt, 
1951. Pp. 610. 


38. Great Britain. 
Statement on Defence, 
HIM S.O;, 1952) Pp. 16: 


Ministry of Defence. 
1952. London, 


Industria! Relations 


39. National Coat and Suit Industry 
Recovery Board. National Coat and Suit 
Industry Recovery Board; an Outlne of 
the Background, Characier and Activities 
of the Country-Wide, Organization of the 


Coat and Swt Field. New York, 1951. 
Pp.s16: 
40. National Coat and Suit Industry 


Recovery Board. Reporis and Resolutions 
of the 16th Annual Meeting of the National 


Executive, 1952. New York, 1952. 1 
Volume. 
41. Nestel, Louis Paul. Labor Rela- 


tions in the Laundry Industry in Greater 
New York. New York, Claridge Publish- 
ing Corp., c1950. Pp. 106. 

42. Warren, Edgar Lovett, Thiriy-Siz 
Years of “National Emergency” Strikes. 
Los Angeles, University of California, 1951. 
Pp. 19. 


Industry 

43. Acton Society Trust. Training and 
Promotion in Nationalised Industry. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1951. 
Pp. 138. 

44. Anglo-American Council on Produe- 
tivity. Furniture. Report of a Visit to 
the U.S.A. in 1951 of a Productivity Team 
representing the British Furniture Indus- 
‘ry. London, Published for the British 
Furniture Trade Productivity Team, 1952. 


Pps. 
45. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Reference Tables. 1951 edition. 


Montreal, 1952. 1 Volume. 
Labour and Labouring Classes 

46. Ferguson, Thomas. The Young 
Wage-Earner; a Siudy of Glasgow Boys, 
by T. Ferguson and J. Cunnison. London, 
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Published for the Nuffield Foundation by 

Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 194. 
47. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 

and National Service. The Worker in 


Industry; a Series of Ten Centenary 
Lectures delivered during Festival of 
Britain Year, 1951. London, H.M5S.O., 
1952. Pp. 106. 


48. International Labour Office. 
veport of the Director-General to the 
Fifth Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour 
Organization, Rio de Janeiro, April, 1952. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 152. 

49. Lipset, Seymour Martin. Social 
Status and Social Structure: a Re-Exam- 
ination of Data and Interpretations, by 
Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix. 
Berkeley, Cal., University of California, 
1952. Pp. 150-168. 

50. Thomas, Howard E. Migrant Farm 
Labor in Colorado; a Study of Migratory 
Families, by Howard E. Thomas and 


Florence Taylor. New York, National 
Child Labour Committee, 1951. Pp. 116. 
51. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Time off for Voting. Washington, 1950. 
Deel ae 

52. U.S. Selective Service System. Oul- 
line of Historical Background of Selective 
Service (from Biblical Days to January 1, 
1952). Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Rpproils 

53. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Advance of 
Women in Japan. Washington, 1951. Pp. 5. 


Labour Organization 


54. International Ladies’ Garment 


Workers’ Union. Local 626, Montreal. 
This ts Our Union. Montreal, 1952. 
Pp. 64. 


55. Oil Workers International Union. 
Loeal 222, Lockport, Ind. Report of Oul 
Workers Committee on Local 688’s Par- 
ticipation Program, as reported to Officers, 
Stewards and Rank and File Members of 
Lockport, Indiana Local 222, Oil Workers 
International Union. Lockport, Ind., 1951. 
Pp: 

56. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Local 688, St. Louis. 
Officers’ Report, Local No. 688, io the 
Ninth Annual City-Wide Shop Conference, 
January 20, 1952. De Soto Hotel, Saint 
Louis, Missouri. St. Louis, 1952. Pp. 39. 

57. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Local 688, St. Louis. 
A Summary of Wages and Working Con- 
ditions Negotiated in Local 688 Contracts 
during 1951, reported to the Ninth Annual 
City-Wide Shop Conference, January 20, 
1952. Prepared jointly by the Negotia- 
tions Department and Research Depart- 
ment. St. Louis, 1952. Pp. 53. 
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58. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Local 688, St. Louis. 
10 Years of Trade Union Democracy in 
Action: Distribution Workers Union, 1941- 
1961. St. Louis, 1951. Pp. 66. 

59. Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union. Local 688, St. Louis. 
A Union’s Experiment in Health Care; 
Local 688 pioneers a Health Program and 
attracts Nation-Wide Attention; Labor 
Health Institute is Product of Big Dream. 
St. Louis, 1950? Pp. 10. 


Labour Supply 

60. Casselman, Paul Hubert. Full 
Employment. (In Revue de Université 
dOttawa. April-June, 1952. Pp. 189-209.) 

61. Casselman, Paul Hubert. Seasonal 
Variations in Employment. (In Revue 
Trimestrielle Canadienne. Winter, 1951-52. 
Pp. 377-417.) 


Occupations 

62. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. White-Collar Office Workers 
(Thew Working Conditions, Benefits, and 
Status). Washington, 1952. 

63. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Bricklayer. 
London, H.M:S.O., 1952. Pp. 24. 

64. International Labour Office. Con- 
ditions of Work in the Fishing Industry. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 215. 

65. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Duties of Financial Execu- 
tives. New York, 1952. Pp. 64. 

66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook for Earth Scientists. 
Washington. G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 38. 

67. U.S. Office of Education. Practical 
Nursing, an Analysis of the Practical Nurse 
Occupation with Suggestions for the Organ- 
ization of Training Programs. Washington, 
GPO 1947 eb pl44:, 


Older Workers 

68. Close, Kathryn. Getting ready to 
retire. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1952. Pp. 24. 

69. Conference on Problems of Older 
Workers, University of Wisconsin, 1951. 
Proceedings of a Conference ... June 1 
and 2, 1951, Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin. Sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin. Industrial Relations Center. 
Madison University of Wisconsin, 1951. 
Pp. 184. 

70. Tibbitts, Clark. Employment of the 
Older Worker; Two Papers and a Biblio- 
graphy, by Clark Tibbitts, Arthur J. 
Noetzel, Jr.. and Charles C. Gibbons. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Community Research, 1952. Pp. 24. 

71. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Older Workers seek Jobs; 


Survey in Four Public Employment Ser- 
vice Offices. Washington, 1951. Pp. 10 


Wages and Hours 

72. California Personnel Management 
Association. Research Division. Wave 
and Salary Administration under Stabiliza- 
tion. A Stenographic Brief of an Address 
given before the California Personnel Man- 
agement Association and the Personnel 
Section of the Western Management 
Association, by Harry Weiss. Berkeley, 
1951. Pp. 12. 

73. Hunt, Norman C. Melhods of Wage 
Payment in British Industry. London, 
Pitman, 1951. Pp. 160. 

74. New York. (State) Department of 
Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Wages and Hours in_ the 
Restaurant Industry in New York State, 
1950-1951. New York, 1952. Pp. 31. 

75. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Economic Analysis of Guaranteed Wages. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 62. 

76. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit 
Operating Employees, October 1, 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 12. 

77. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
New York Regional Office. Occupational 
Wage Survey. New York, 1952. 4 Numbers. 

78. Uttar Pradesh, India. Chief In- 
spector of Factories. Annual Report on 
the Working of the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936 in Uttar Pradesh. 1949 edition. 
Allahabad, Superintendent, Printing and 
Stationery, 1951. 1 Volume. 


Miscellaneous 


79. British Columbia. Bureau oof 
Economics and Statistics. Preliminary 
Statement of External Trade through 
British Columbia Customs Ports. 1951 
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On the U.S. Labour Scene 


Price Controls Extended 
For Ten Months in U.S. 


Price controls in the United States have 
been extended until April 30, 1953, by the 
Defence Production Act Amendments of 
1952, signed by President Truman June 30. 
The President had asked extension of the 
Act until June 30, 1954. 

The amendments also abolished the 
Wage Stabilization Board, effective July 30, 
and provided for its replacement by a new 
agency. The new agency, when chosen, will 
have no “jurisdiction with respect to any 
labour dispute”. 

The present WSB is forbidden by the 
amendments to issue any new regulations, 
except with respect to individual cases 
pending before the Board prior to June 27. 
This clause will have the effect of holding 
up policies on productivity wage increases 
and severance pay, at least until a new 
board is created. 


Members of the new board will be 
appointed by the President; his nomina- 
tions must be approved by the Senate. 
The number of board members, too, will 
be decided by the President but they will 
be divided equally among the public, busi- 
ness and industry, and labour. 


The amended legislation prohibits price 
controls on fresh, canned or frozen fruits 
and vegetables and on services provided by 
state and municipal governments. It 
relaxes price controls on some grocery 
items at wholesale and retail levels, on 
processed farm products (manufacturers and 
processors are allowed to pass on to con- 
sumers cost increases since the beginning of 
the Korean War), on milk, some meats 
and automobiles. 


As amended, the Act extends wage 
control to April 30, 1953, but exempts from 
wage control all*farm labourers, workers 
in a plant employing eight or fewer persons, 
professional architects and engineers, certi- 
fied public accountants, and persons earning 
less than $1 an hour. 

The ban on instalment buying is abol- 
ished, as are real estate credit curbs until 
the rate of housing construction increases 
10 per cent above the present level. 
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Rent controls are abolished, effective 
September 30, in all but “critical” defence 
housing areas, unless local bodies request 
their continuance. 


Higher Fee for Reinstatement 
Than for Initiation Not IIllegal--NLRB 


It is not illegal for a union to charge a 
higher fee for reinstating a former member 
than it charges as an initiation fee for 
those applying for membership for the first 
time, the United States Labor Relations 
Board has ruled. 

The Taft-Hartley Act forbids a union to 
charge employees under a union shop agree- 
ment “a membership fee in an amount 
which the Board finds excessive or discrim- 
inatory under all the circumstances”. 

The Board was hearing a case brought 
against a company and the union there 
by an employee who was discharged 
because he refused to pay the union’s $60 
reinstatement fee. He had formerly been a 
member of the union at another plant and 
offered to pay the $50 initiation fee. 

The majority of the Board decided that 
the $60 fee was not excessive and conse- 
quently was not discriminatory. 

In another decision issued at the same 
time, however, the Board unanimously 
re-affrmed an earlier ruling that a union 
violates the law by charging a_ higher 
initiation fee for long-service employees 
who had not joined the union before a 
legal union-shop contract took effect. The 
Board held that such a differential in fees 
is illegal because it penalizes a worker for 
not joiming a union at a time when he 
could not legally be required to join. 


U.S. Work Stoppages in May 


Workers directly involved in work stop- 
pages in the United States in May 
totalled about 1,200,000. The nation-wide 
steel strike which lasted from April 29 to 
May 3 accounted for half of all workers 
on strike. 

Man-days lost through strikes rose to 
7,500,000—about 0-9 per cent of the esti- 
mated total working time of all workers— 
during the month. This is the highest in 
any month since February, 1950, and about 
a third higher than the loss in April. 

Approximately 675 strikes were in 
progress in May, including 220 that began 
in earlier months. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items 
May April April April April April 
ObAL POP Ula tion sc ya het. oc sescts, Sait cists seston 000: ts4c; Ateetiigeamenes 14,009 13, 845 11,975 11, 267 

Labour Force— : , 
Civilian labour forcall() hiss chee enlecace ee 0001). Ae Rais 5,179 5,114 t t t 
Persons with, 10DSii)s an «ctecsts vice tals needs 000) 1. c2ieieeaes. 4,967 4,944 T tT tT 
Maer arcs icae emote caine es ota eee 000"). -Bswdeere 3,872 3, 857 t + t 
Hemale vine Sie doen tee « Mees. Melee oats O00 Aivevast ctor 1,095 1,087 Tt t t 
IP RIC WOTDKOLE ch cere aire asics otters 000. ae eee 3,725 3,628 T T tT 
Without jobs and seeking work.............. GOO TE. . 212 170 Tt T Tt 

Index of employment (1939=100).................. 177-4 177-7 173-3 159-0 t Tt 

EIN ISTALION A Sapatise ais cee ah oes BU PO ee ee Nos Mevte! -cboiemeceraknet 14,188 7,515 855 2,124 

Adultamales iii ate ars sit ae cae nate ieee No: tok septal at cuatentee 6, 678 2,922 169 640 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour iImcome;, .i...0.0..60.. 2058.5 SOOO 000 3.02 eealewee ees 763 648 T t 

Per capita weekly earnings................-2.5+- $ 54-30 54-32 48-43 44-77 tT t 

Average hourly earnings, mfg.................. (Ay os eee 129-0 112-8 101-7 7 Tt 

Average hours worked per week, mfg..............|.......06- 42-0 42-4 42-8 t Tt 

Real weekly earnings; mig. (2). vashicen cc antoee Petlturre eer 118-8 108-8 109-8 T tT 

National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 
(ist Of MOREE Ss) Barc vs. oe tee Soares 000 310-2 384-9 290-3 428-3 67-4 T 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (%).......... 000 42-1 29-5 41-4 24-0 141-9 t 
Placements, weekly average..............-... O00 dee... sdeee 17-7 18-9 13-4 t t 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (Ist of month)........... 000 218-1 320-3 226-5 265-4 16-4 T 
Balande in fund... swAccses ooo» anateanacont $000,000 #0. cee ARS ona oe 672-8 580-3 196-3 Tt 
Price Indexes— 

Coneral- wholesale (0) ai. aan aa 2 eax ah. Oneaes eis eee 224-8 226-9 242-4 202-5 t Tt 

Cost-ol-living index (4)5 «t..:e py acss pcg igceettseeutohe ok 186-7 188-7 181-8 164-0 119-1 100-6 

Residential building materials (4); ac ccctmss ecient oe a eeralieren ome reaver 287-6 227-2 t t 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4). joa. nines sieeve aeilitte eyes re 213-9 218-2 190-8 200-8 102-2 
Mineral production index (4); 5.06.06: wis > damit ealflae eve oes a 153-8 143-0 106-6 109-8 
Moanafacturing index (4). 2. rca ce se nee etal ote ca wenn 220-2 228-5 199-2 222-4 100-8 

PCat eso Ca ieiaia faa ee ee 000 tonsi|iie. .: <i 214-3 211-1 185-3 170-4 46°3 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons |.......... 316-6 312-0 279-3 260-8 99-8 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 000 122-2 81-5 94-0 89-8 93-5 57-5 

Oeste nar eee eee ee 000 532-6 571-7 362-1 403-3 793-3 259-2 

Flour production.............. 1000, 000" bbIsa wesc: 1-97 2-09 1-63 1:95 1-11 

MWe waprints(*) aac. <idoeis abana oo maar eels 000:tons i 25ecchaler 471-2 447-6 422-8 236-4 220-8 

Cement producers’ shipments Ba came 000,000 bblan nis 1-58 1-53 1-38 (6)0-39 (6)0-27 

Automobiles and trucks icc ttt > scene oe OOOTE E+. coe 46-9 41-1 26-4 11-1 16-9 

(Ks Enel Ss SP Re Scr Me 000 fine oz. |...5. 030. 363-1 363-1 369-1 245-6 406-4 

(CEES) 2G Sade IN CRO AEE SG CORE ooo SOT ot 000i tons 5) te. eee 22-1 23-9 22-3 22-5 24-5 

Sts ae SA GS eee ae tee es O00 tons) leeccn ) eee: 14-4 10-1 10-5 12-6 15-3 

NICK Glee tee artaee.ctaeem acne meen atta: 000 tons |.........: 12-3 10-5 11-2 11-6 9-2 

Dio fee Ree Te KON eS Ane Gone eh ate O0O'tonsr it)... aoe. 29-3 25-6 23-6 22-6 14-6 

NOOR) Oars ce na en se etic lw Mate oeeeles 000 tons” Pe. 7.5.8 1, 285 1,394 1,317 1,236 912 

eride Petroleum) ..5..-cee henna mete 000/000. bblsNiennceteeoteeeeee eae 2-45 2-05 0-84 0-56 

MAGOLLIC DOWEF w.i..c. = sccpsea dy aie salen 000,000 ow. boatc (5, sence 5, 030 4,897 4,070 3,277 2,197 

Construection— * 

Ontrecia AWATGCG:<i oi. saccade ae ox ue cats $000,000 |.......02. 102-8 146-7 112-9 27-7 12-3 

welling units started s4c...we eases ees 000! |) 2S weeeter 7-1 75 7-4 t T 

cotapleted <a. eres baa 000s hi:s: ceases 5-3 57 5-4 + Tt 
under construction............. OU0R rae ce 38-8 51-1 50-8 T T 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)...........00.)cc.02 eens 361-5 352-4 Tt t t 

Rahal trade ica i. eos neue ahi toe ree SOOO O00 MMe rs ances 3 | 919-9 859-2 753-7 Tt 7 

Imports, excluding gold. . ‘ 387-9 324-0 393-0 230-9 137-5 41-9 

Exports, excluding gold 380-8 346-8 295-2 205-5 282-9 50°3 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 0000000). Saal. oe ere! 5,190 4,453 5,749 1,957 
cats loaded). atensses sc ceaeae 000 358-4 325-7 337-1 292-2 285-0 179-0 
Banking and Finance— 

@ommon stocks, index (4) jc. .s60 o.ccercccaceusinee 169-0 175-8 165-6 125-9 79-3 87-7 

iPreiarredstocks; index: (4)% <ii0'. avis samira mln aiieta od «a leita 157-2 165-2 154-4 118-7 95-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4).................. 113-1 115-4 104-9 90-7 97-3 96-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000,000) tis. cxealaaers 10, 487 9,017 7,448 4,561 2,473 

Bank loans, current public Pe Cea ee $000,000 |.........: 2, 800 2,886 2,226 867 814 

Money supply MN A atte te Te el te Ue eee a $000, 000) hi). 7. MARAE, Fee tee 4,777 4,483 | (5)3,153 | (5) 1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public...... $000,000 |........0. 1,261 1,198 1 ATS 89 5 281 

EPEIOR MSY octnn fe sais at essai es yaeseee eee $000,000))|'3. cncd. saves Simeone 3,579 3,305 | (5) 2,163 | (5) 1.089 


Norre.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at March 1, 1952, and March 3, 1951. 


1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4-A7 of this issue. 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(*) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39=100. 
(®) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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Estimates are based on the 


— 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

BnualA verage 1920-24 renner werner Coe. Hage Ly ee. 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1025-20 Percy aten tees 10 0 ABs. oc. Renown cs 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34... .... 05. ccsscesceecae, © QO DU ORs Roarene 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
PronnaleA veragesl0s5-S0058e, asta eee, 6 Rae fae 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
pAnnuaWAVerage 1040-440 Ran in ene ne 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
AMnuAliA veragew1945-4086 Sk Oy ee edt. 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
PLOGAISLIDO; cane ceca e ey cock dies foto se Uk. ec 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total, GT Mi 21s eae ei i et ee a aa 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194’ 391 

1951— 
AUT cetera errr ere eae eee ee ime hs 2,456 1,792 1,299 5,637 
EGUIURI UE i EEeCny ec pE Ramee ee Sem ert) oe ee 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IMatoht ise: Aarti ke 5,555 3,252 3,051 11,858 
SEMA TMIES, 2.8% oe Leu Svedenere ie Beli ee hy eta ale a 6,678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 
IE Oo oe Re SI Se Tae ae ae 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
BUDGe ecde ciety No Lieke te eek acbecsec. 9, 638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
Ub Ae ea nae Sh en ee Se 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
FAST OE OA ane ain a a ne 9,040 4,343 3,853 17, 236 
September 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
WotGher si tere aes ee aris aN 11, 433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
November... 502.45. 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
BD Gem Der anvematn tet ke Ic oils lak eee ey 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19,676 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies —- Total 

1946—Total 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947—Total 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948—Total... 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949—Total.... Parad 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950—Total.... 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1951—Total.... 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
254 1,433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11, 858 
303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 
328 3,916 Pe, 2,696 1,377 19,429 
377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13,228 
348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
447 5, 885 11,662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 


a ee 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


. Unskilled . 
Farming ~| Skilled A Profes- * Female Total 
Month Class end Penis Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951 
° 
PABUATY % o> hbsiveaies 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 
Rebraary foc. ce ce 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Marelli Ws orcas seawte 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
Braligecas victors 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
MASE otek ck deh. 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
FUNG cee aes e ek eed 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
July eae ess dens 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
August.... 3 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
September. . : 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
October 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November 2,019 3,878 5,209 632 424 311 - 748 515 13,736 
December.......... 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 - 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


= 
March 1, 1952 Nov. 3, 1951 March 3, 1951 

Population Class SS | 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,965 4,922 9, 887 4,920 9,790 4,874 9,688 
Am EA DOULE OF CC. 685 y's oceanic dene hemes 4,053 1,126 5,179 4,085 5,210 4,005 5,114 
ee Persons with jObS ok Ps: oe on ewes 3,872 1,095 4,967 4,005 5,110 3,857 4,944 
Cope A sricnitural i:/512" sicci cee daestens 786 39 825 825 875 794 834 
maid Workers: (soo, eestor ce sas 83 (a) 87 84 90 65 68 
HOPIlOVETS Heke keto oan 61 (a) 62 36 37 29 30 
Own Account Workers........... 477 (a) 482 540 547 529 536 
Unpaid: Workers) 1.8 -<8-6 0. esce- 165 29 194 165 201 171 200 
(2) Non-Agricultural................ 3,086 1,056 4,142 3,180 4,235 3,063 4,110 
Paid Workers. anaes oneness 2,666 972 3,638 2,740 3,710 2,605 3,560 
DM plOVErs ag asses Ree eae need 205 15 220 124 131 124 130 
Own Account Workers.:......... 194 36 230 301 347 313 367 
Wrpaid Workers. sess vee 21 33 54 15 47 21 53 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking work 181 31 212 80 100 148 |} 170 
B. Not in the Labour Force.............. 912 3,796 4,708 835 4,580 869 4,574 
1, Permanently unable or too old to work 154 94 248 155 246 172 270 
Pep Reeitig DOURG.. S25 fe ols cot eens SY ewe ol NOE Mean 3,233 3, 233 (a) 3,229 (a) 3,168 
apONOM I LOIBCHOO]"hstanis's Seultaen ee eines 360 337 697 343 656 340 665 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle.......... 388 126 514 330 435 349 458 
Lil: COATT Reto 8, Be i seg Ge eo See a 10 (a) 16 (a) 14 (a) 13 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(This table, formerly numbered A-5, will not appear in this issue. When the 
data becomes available, this table will reappear bearing the number A-8.) 
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TABLE A-5.-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


March 1, 1952 November 3, 1951 
Region 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
BiewOundland sane were eee Pee ee 92 1-9 102 2-0 
PRErU TAG ETGvMCediawen Ghee nein s, Menta cc tut Se Sach T Te" 375 7:5 409 8-0 
(Leon S00 dai aod cc ig SETS al A RCE parle 1,412 28-4 1,438 28-1 
PLATO eee oe eee ks eee Se rete 1,779 35-8 1,807 35-4 
PRUOIETOVibCed sac casino ee Meee a es 899 18-1 934 18-3 
ESTILO. TLE Bix Bes gait Weer ee Bye ai 5 Si a RR 410 8-3 420 8-2 
Canad § Seder een ee Ae eet By ee 4,967 100-0 5,110 100-0 


TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY 


&. HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 
¥ 
a Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
= 
* 
a 
Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours Mar. 1, Nov. 3, Mar. 1, Nov. 3 
1952 1951 1952 1951 
2-4 1-2 3-8 2-6 
3-4 2-8 1-6 1-3 
ae 6-2 4-9 3-0 3-2 
iat 7-0 4:5 38 55 
at 15-8 11-7 53-1 53-6 
e.3 29-3 28-0. 26-7 26-1 
35-9 46-9 8-0 7°7 
HUGS oo Sader end. ccoene Oban Con ctee aaet e ee e 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
: ; 


TABLE A-7._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
> 
March 1, 1952 November 3, 1951 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


eee eS OR ee a ee 


Newfoundland 


ote hack CPR? COPt SORE ea Eee eee es 11 5-2 (a) (a) 
Maritim 23 10-8 1 10-0 
75 35-4 32 32:0 
55 25-9 32 32-0 
24 11-3 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME . 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


: Utilities, 
erat Transport- yeeecee Supple. 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, sob vaCese mentary 
= ishing, facturing tion postnuats pata ee Total 
rapping, M come 
Mining es pe) ment) 

1938—Average...........-.. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............-. 26 78 ll 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average..............] 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average.. | 32 168 21 86 78 14. 399 
1944—Average.. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage ze 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............ 49 203 41 154 131 "19 597 
1040 April 2. oe vigsthes Soe 40 210 40 161 141 21 613 
May OHS 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
ONO Sear melas ne cake 49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
July... 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
AUZUBt. es cere nemes 52 214 54 171 148 22 661 
September,.......... 49 217 54 173 149 22 664 
Octobersan ee. 49 216 53 174 149 22 663 
November,....... 48 216 51 176 152 22 665 
December......... . 46 213 46 167 151 22 645 
LODO —A Dri si\ot on wea aeee 44 218 43 172 149 22 648 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 » 187 160 25 730 
February Ae 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
March Se) foc. ononan: 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
April 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
Maw. je tcbs aie ste eibe 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
June 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
July 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
PADS USE Same cate ccc 68 279 71 211 L767 Ae 28 833 
September.......... a 284 74 214 178 28 848 
Octaberes A 7 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November.......... 76 283 es 219 179 29 857 
December,.......... 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1952—January............ 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 
February a 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Marebi i. ssaeanion +s 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
/Ninyl Pea aR aA OD SAG 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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' C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports frem employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,314,982. 


[=i 
s 
a . Re 3 g| 4 3 
‘St ° 
ear and Mont 3 ese | os z 8 2 8 g g 25 
Bethea bee ieat onto 7 8 | eb Shea 
3 RUS o5 OF = a 3s 3 = Oo 
O |AR4|4n 140] o ‘e) = n <= | QO 
1947—Average... 146-5) 137-2] 172-7] 150-9} 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174.1 
1948—A verage. .. 161-0} 148-4) 174-2) 156-2} 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
1949—A verage... 157-0] 149-0} 165-6) 154-3) 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1950—Average.... 178-1] 142-5] 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
1951—A verage 176-8) 149-4) 180-5) 168-5) 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
Jan. 1, 1951 184-2) 149-1] 187-5) 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. 1, 1951 165-3] 142-2] 179-3} 159-9] 185-6] 165-5} 134-9] 186-5] 177-0 
Mar. 1, 1951 160-1) 135-7} 179-0} 161-0] 185-7) 164-3] 133-3] 186-7] 176-9 
Apr. 1, 1951 152-0) 140-3] 177-1) 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
May 1, 1951 161-8} 140-3} 171-7] 163-3] 188-5} 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June 1, 1951 178-1) 149-4} 171-6) 167-9} 191-9] 172-6] 149-8! 202-5] 192-3 
July 1, 1951 186-9} 149-6) 174-9] 171-0) 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Aug. 1, 1951 188-7) 155-3} 179-9] 171-6] 193-5] 179-7] 157-5} 218-0} 198-1 
Sept. 1, 1951 192-4} 157-8} 182-3] 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct. 1, 1951 188-6) 158-6) 183-6} 175-3] 195-4] 178-6] 156-9] 214-0] 201-0 
Nov. 1, 1951 182-6} 158-4) 186-2} 178-0} 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
Dec. 1, 1951 181-0) 156-2} 192-3] 178-6] 194-7] 177-5] 156-5} 210-9] 195-1 
Jan. 1, 1952 175-2] 149-2} 190-7) 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
Feb. 1, 1952 183-4} 150-9} 186-3] 169-0} 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
LIBRIS GES DER orem ae oe nn ee ae ais 160-6) 146-7) 185-3) 169-6] 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
hide OTLB GY Ai eth ee eter eras PN 206-0} 149-1] 194-4] 166-6} 187-5] 168-6] 142-0] 201-4] 187-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at April 1, 1952 0-2} 3-6} 3-0} 29-1] 42-9} 5-2) 2-2) 4-6] 9.9 


Nortz:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Sy erepaares ‘ Fhe F rr EM" 
Aggregate| Average |Wagesan _ |Aggregate| Average |Wages an 
Beopley Weekly |Wagesand! Salaries ey Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
znen Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1939—A verage 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—A verage 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—A verage. . 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage. . 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average... 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—A verage 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan, 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar. 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
Apr. 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 |, 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July 183-6 892-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept. 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov. 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec. 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
. Jan. 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
y Mar. 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. 177°8 411-1 231-5 54.27 188-0 466-4 248-0 56.52 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Sourcz: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers 1939=100 
Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 

Apr. 1 | Mar. 1] Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 | Mar. 1]| Apr. 1 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

(a) PRovINCES 
Prince Edward Island.................| 206-0] 160-6] 152-0] 358-3] 322-4] 289-9 
i . 146-7 | 140-3 | 331-7 | 309-8 | 279-4 
185-3 | 177-1} 444-0 | 430-2 | 3872-6 
169-6 160-3 407-0 412-7 348-2 
187-5 187-3 431-8 429-0 386-6 
167-8 | 165-2 | 336-8 | 336-2 | 302-6 
141-7 | 1385-3 | 294-1 | 294-7 | 256-8 
201-8 | 187-0 | 428-7 | 431-4 | 356-1 
183-9 | 181-0 | 429-9] 415-4 | 353-2 
178-0 | 173-3 | 411-1 | 409-0 | 357-8 
: 111-0 | 105-4 | 294-0] 260-5] 245-9 
: 216-9 | 209-1 | 485-4] 411-3] 349-9 
: 200-8 | 187-9 | 487-4] 405-6} 356-8 
: 147-2 | 144-6 | 345-4 | 339-2] 301-4 
: 171-9 | 171-1 | 390-0 | 402-2] 361-5 
: 162-7 | 166-6 | 412-8] 406-3 | 378-2 
: 187:*6 Alun ster c 462-5 | 501-3 |........ 
Montroalic., oi ckcres ist masictee cnet dare aare 175-8 | 174-2] 170-9] 400-3 | 393-0] 346-8 
185-3 | 185-3] 183-5 | 390-0 |) 388-9 | 343-5 
197-8 198-5 201-1 544-6 543-2 479-6 
246-1 242-9 274-3 648-0 631-9 704-6 
260-6 257-0 222-1 696-2 678-9 507-2 
236-6 | 286-8 | 2383-6] 621-4 | 625-1] 561-6 
194-2 | 193-3 | 194-1 | 433-6] 428-8] 390-0 
201-5 | 198-7] 199-5 | 486-0] 473-7] 434-3 
209-8 | 209-8 | 211-2] 582-6} 572-8] 502-6 
150-5 | 151-3 | 154-7 | 371-6] 3872-4] 340-9 
168-9 | 167-0 | 183-6 | 409-3 | 400-7 | 401-1 
176-8 | 178-9 | 160-2] 393-1] 395-5 | 316-2 
185-3 | 182-9 | 193-3 | 403-6) 395-8 | 385-7 
294-0 | 288-3 | 272-2 | 693-4 | 675-4] 511-4 
227-5 | 219-2} 240-2] 552-7) 493-2 | 509-2 
225-8 | 221-3 | 207-2 | 538-8 | 529-4] 420-8 
221-6 | 223-4 | 186-9] 504-3 | 505-3 | 367-8 
168-8 | 167-5 | 167-9 | 388-3] 334-0 | 304-4 
159-0 158-3 155-9 334-6 332-1 292-0 
Saskatoon... 186-3 182-9 177-2 388-8 380-9 830-0 
Edmonton 243-5 242-9 233-8 529-3 520-8 439-8 
Calbary . s0t...ors.c eee deems cco ute 213-9 | 211-9] 195-6] 435-8 | 425-2 | 356-6 
Vancouver 199-1 195-6 201-0 442-8 428-3 384-7 
WaGtoria Saaiey, hue anak ries caren 221-4 | 221-7 | 214-8 | 505-5 | 499-9 | 429-2 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 208-2 | 266-7} 208-0} 711-1 878-8 | 549-8 
ME THB Sc gduceeein'sls (este cee een aea 122-1 122-9 | 114-7] 278-5 | 273-4] 280-1 
MBNOtACtITINS iis isa ress iscie-c saiclen eins 188-0 | 187-3 | 188-8]: 466-4 |} 458-0} 414-6 
Durable'Goods!. (. 5/.¢.c.cwe cetes 240-9 | 288-4 | 234-8] 604-1 | 587-9 | 542-5 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 153-9 | 154-2 | 158-8| 867-4 | 364-7] 329-0 |. 
MCOUBITUCHION far « ahi oe outs 158-6 | 153-2 | 141-9] 471-6] 455-1] 352-0 
Transportation, storage and communi- 

CA GTIRAS Busca e TUR JOCOOUERE Ipre > 181-2 | 177-4 | 166-7 | 348-6] 349-8} 308-8 
186-9 | 185-9 | 179-4 | 393-0] 388-0] 331-5 
171-0 | 169-3 | 170-9] 358-2 | 355-9 | 325-6 
178-6 | 178-2 | 167-5 | 305-1 | 296-7 | 264-6 
180-0 | 178-3 | 172-9 | 364-4 | 362-5 | 332-0 
177-8 | 178-0 | 173-3 | 411-1] 409-0 | 357-8 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Apr. 1 | Mar. 1 
1952 1952 
$ $ 
34.62 | 39.95 
47.66 | 45.24 
46.33 47.11 
52.02 | 51.81 
56.46 | 56.09 
51.38 51.52 
50.21 | 50.44 
54.17 | 54.40 
59.53 | 58.71 
54.27 | 53.95 
59.59 | 52.48 
45.94 | 44.41 
45.75 | 43.29 
43.03 | 42,94 
45.21 | 45.40 
50.56 | 49.96 
48.01 | 51.16 
52.04 | 51.59 
48.74 | 48.64 
58.15 | 57.82 
62.28 | 61-51 
64.38 | 63.67 
64.44 | 64.77 
56.39 | 56.05 
58.41 | 57.72 
57.66 | 56.70 
50.67 | 50.52 
51.48 |. 50.97 
66.78 | 66.41 
51.57 | 51.23 
65.36 | 64.94 
67.73 | 62.72 
63.44 | 63.59 
57.86 | 57.52 
48.87 | 48.62 
47.67 | 47.53 
46.32 | 46.22 
51.11] 50.42 
52.62 | 51.82 
55.77 | 54.91 
54.71 54.04 
59.13 | 57.04 
65.78 | 64.20 
56.52 | 55.73 
60.93 | 59.90 
52.07 | 51.57 
55.84 | 55.81 
55.06 | 56.43 
62.02 | 61.56 
45.77 | 45.93 
49.68 | 48.42 
33.88 | 33.97 
54.27 | 53.95 


Apr. 1 
1951 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also.available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


ee ee ee a ee ee ee 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 


‘ Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Poe Durable Manu- eb Durable 
factures sad) Goods factures Means Goods 
te be eS ees Be NS ee 9 oe rea Te a Ea tee es 
no no no cts. cts cts 
*Apr. 1, 1945 43-6 44.2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
Apr. 1, 1946 44-4 44-6 44.2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
Apr: 1; 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
*Apr. 1, 1948 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
7.4.) ae 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
‘Apriae i, 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
sian.) 01, 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Fob.ee i: 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. 1, 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
SApriae Ls 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May 1, 42-5 42-6 42°5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June 1, 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July 1, 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. 1, 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept. 1, 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
4 Oct. 1, 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nov. 1, 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
‘ Dec. 1, 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
*Jan...»1; 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb. 1, 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar. 1, 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr. 1, 42-0 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 


a ee eee eee 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and 
by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, 1948 and 1951, 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
oe 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


u (in cents) 
3 : Apr. 1, | Mar.1, ] *Apr.1, | Apr. 1, Mar. 1, | Apr. 1, 
? a 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
by 
Newfoundland 42-5 43-1 43-5 125-8 125-5 104-5 
Nova Scotia 43-6 41-6 42-7 115-8 114-5 99-8 
New Brunswick 43-8 42-3 44.2 112-4 113-5 98-4 
Mina Daa ho ciceusaeaecns 43-6 43 +5 43-7 114-6 113-8 100-2 
SURUATION Ses wldasue ws dos 41-4 41-0 41-8 137-2 135-7 120-1 
Manitoba 41-4 41-2 42-2 122-0 121-3 106-7 
Saskatchewan 41-8 40-8 40-8 129-4 127-7 113-9 
PPA ONS sas Hoes ase acs nodes 41-4 40-8 40°7 128-6 127-6 111-9 
British Columbia 38-7 38-0 37-8 158-5 158-1 136-7 
RGEC Pe Seer Neng A 81. MEY ats cite aSecins «x eae dh 42-8 42-5 42-1 119-7 118-5 105-6 
EGUONGO WA sa ackccensseucn 40-8 40-6 41-0 135-5 134-6 118-3 
> MSG OTe oa kadees ear. 6 39-9 39-4 40-5 147-8 147-2 131-8 
BVINORDY Hai, /cth 585s cS sees 43-0 39-8 40-6 162-8 157-1 144-1 
TATE Ee ae Se ae 41-0 40-7 41-8 120-2 119-9 106-0 
Vancouver 38-2 36°7 37-4 155-2 154-4 132-7 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


MURA TI « ooho. ie esa lns eects Siew Siese's ah > ge ahapoe is eee ofemees 
Motal taining sdiale nce Pombre main opiate Balto boa qansce steele 
Gold. nd feteacnd ndoe taceeleaca rae: econ ieaes or eeEee 
Other motalins ccc dew oe cnecinkine oxic d tleemalsniae = Oeelsite 


Oilfand natural gas) ¢oaceee.cse sce tasusceee hacen 
Non-metal......... 
Manufacturing 
Food and beverages............e+e0000% 
Meat productay a: cin.cis.s cogstsiscciecictsc chaeieee see ae 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 
Grain mill products... J.So0<. ce na ore ve vie cpa sistent 
Bread and other bakery products.................4+ 
Distilled and malt liquors......5.6.i25.0ccss0e0saees 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-..eeeeeeeeeee 
Rubber products 
Leather products 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............00000+ 
Textile products (except clothing)...................+5 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................- 
Woollen goods oie. scccs.cdacrecsina caw he sees cnctisaceeue 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles..............0eeeeeee 
Clothing (textilé‘and fur}itconss. scent cme ene ieee 
Men's clothing) 2... «<{.'cc¢.20s's sieiveia's)se aleisisis jvc ovistala’te 
Women’s clothing i. o5isscsuc noes aeons seco tec eseeneds 
NIG GOOUSS . sec ue ace Petiee hom clei uwinSaisblsi ents seroatete 
PW ood produvtss saovtacie «arts aemacewwrlon ammeter cnataee es 
Saw and planing mills. i... ¢2)..010)<cs:0/0avcivisieis ossisls/eleiv aia 
POUPNIGITO Foye htcc nyse cip a rermtare ote cine alteire Rinks terest 
Other, wood productaluer seco carn sewinnle amie sioaeiat 
Paper products: ovccsasaccents sus ive eae qe ce@uaanee dopeus 
Palpiand paper mils, 50 ve ecorcisie cicrestacsiols aisle ajalerci eve ateisle 
Other paper productsi2..5...ncnecs ce tee srteenoprteminete 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 
*Tron and ‘steel products... sh sons /ce o<dar oie piatak'= Alotetngis 
Agricultural implements........ 
Fabricated and structural steel... ae 
Hardware and tools.............. sis playetsyanerevnte Ae als ate 
Heating and cooking appliances...............-00000: 
HTON CASTINGS,» .o,< ciaemeacadtcb eR temameekel sateen 
Machinery manufacturing 
Primary ion and steels 2: ..m ai ose sean aoe velaceiet 
Sheet metal products: s. 0. ss. vee vale cen eles everson ra eis 
*Transportation equipMent. 5... 6cecasece ores 0ee\sjeleciae 
ESAT craft and pAartaieys josicioe «cm oc Saree Rae eesrearabitere 
IM OLOF TVODICIOS sin sce elderiicsien e's enaintielsi en anpeiates 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............2..ceeeeeeee 
*Non-ferrous metal products..:........ssccceccseevees 
PALUININUT DPOCUCES; os .c curred uae: «ore ret ereutiak arenas 
Brass and copper products..........+2ccccessseessees 
Smelting And rofining. 2. 44.. J4see. soe oe taaeanee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................+.- 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............-.....00: 
Clay Dragducts. cent Aseetens ohne wedosieee re cee eee 
Glasn‘ard glass products... <..<:..<¢seseceence cs suis ef 
Products of petroleum and coal 
hermes) Products: wider «as cca ds ancuuw ties se tet Bs 30 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
FACIE: GIKALIS GHG BALLS. 00.) oes sank ordeal tame 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 
DirAble COON en nsec desc clos «cael 
Non-durable goods 
Construction............. Be 
Buildings and StruGtureser sy. doce ccconectessektostcwees 
Highway, bridges and street.............ccccceeeeeeee 
Electric and motor transportation 
Service edited tren sca hctcnte ec otal sek bet oeievalne acne at 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 
Earnings 


Apr. 1)Mar.1|Apr. 1|Apr. 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 


SEW SS EEE SWOPE EE LOWE LES 
PWROr KR ROS WONNNNRWOHMOS 


45-0 


43-3 
41-0 


125-1 
73-0 
72-1 
71-0 


Average Weekly 


Wages 


are 1|Apr. 1}Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1 


1951 


1952 


1952 


1951 


156-6} 140-3 


124-1) 116-2 
73-2| 69-0 
72-8! 68-9 
70-2| 66-3 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 

Average | Average | Average |———_—____- 

Hours Hourly | Weekly | Average , | Average 
Date Worked Earn- Earn- Weekly | Cost of Real 

per Week ings ings Earn- Living | Weekly 
ings Earnings 
cts. $ 
MONE UVEA Verage 1040. 02.5 nek ae ten i: oe sms ones. 6 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
MiGuthlysAversge 1046. Nee ci Sipe sists ens oie ee eas 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MONEDIY A Vernge 1947s Fy cee ce vie sree lnsisini aizso re tisleis tere 42-5 80-3 34-13 114:3 109-6 104-3 
MonihiveA veragel 9485... 5c ceca « sais tate vie k owen 42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
MGM Eh ys werage 1040i 65 Smet. - aDvle leic wt siete aes 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
PRGMEDEY T VETOOG LUOU eet cocina ie ehe dela Siw atk 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
REGED PA VETABOLLOD IM as ciceiver ste tee Ok alee Gia side etare's 42-1 116-8 49-15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 

April MP LOB Us. Learnt. saa owes anise sees 42-4* 112-8 47-83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
ay i gy boy aa ae Beran Saltese ths coe 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June PURO Least hom sc se SOM bith s sje setas 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July 1, 1951 41-7 118-4 49-33 165+1 151-8 108-7 
August 1, 1951 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
September 1, 1951 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October 1, 1951 41-9 121-9 51-08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
November 1, 1951 41-8 123-5 51-62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
December 1, 1951 41-9 124-5 52-17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January 1, 1952... 41-7* 127-1 53-01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
February 1, 1952... 41-6 127-1 52-87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March 1, 1952 41-7 127°8 53-29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April 1, 1952(1) 42-0 129-0 54-18 181-4 152-7 118-8 


UE yee UEEIEI UyIIEIS SII USIS ISI SSISS SSS 


Norm: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
ae * Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: April 1, 1951, 42*2 hours, $47.60; January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, 
43 


“Q) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Aaa Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 

Mont —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

-_ GUC eel lg LET he, Ads tapos ine eeepc 67,314 46,794 114, 108 170,149 40,255 210, 404 

June 1, 1947 62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 32,311 126,481 

: HOT os gt Tg (2 CR eee eee 40,618 24,226 64,844 88,074 37,132 125, 206 

-. Ten NS CL DE a ei ee eee 23,539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 

) ume de LOGO saciinity vie viet avis oichse's wi 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 254,397 

PREM LUD U aciter ree on are wie bdie,cieisies 48,353 17,701 66,054 101,384 49,677 151,061 

ara geLOO Lavette cat incie's ajeisialyewes 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139,770 

HAGE 2 ge LE UY Lene ee eee 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 129, 967 

S500), La be aaa eee 43,331 15,966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 

SD Ee LOO) Meets Se oii Cea ais Kicsls gs 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 

PNG tls Loo tae cB east eats sap aes 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 

RGGI SUODL See ey recede eecae ra. 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,071 208,017 

POMEL LOD A carcea hid dav070 6 aus gieteisie:s 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 

ee BOOB Crease viele cece ee 14,957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 

PanOlibaLODodess cs sci sins selec esc ess 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285,454 85,487 370,941 

PACU LOD Ae Ricca cae sc dect aseess 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80,067 385, 008 

NEURO steer y arf iy! clei sf 300G/ ssi < one's 6 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 

EMME LODEU eran classed viciseceve 26,915 18, 252 45,167 163,530 61, 295 224,825 


a E 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MAY 1, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Industry 


Nickel ease aids saris tic. d ole coke oemtane tlsloomieente eae 


Manufacturing © si. Yyc cass, nalts Soe pee ene Aceh eee 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)............- 
Textiles, apparel O60: iiis is. Acne Cn'se's Vek’ avis sad aates 
Lumber and finished lumber products...............-- 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................ 
Chemicals and allied products. ............eeeeeeeeees 
Potroleum ‘and coal products. cacectsccc cit eer cies seers 
Rub bek products sidosccs seco ore we can tance oe och aeote 
Leather and leather products..........ccsseecesecseees 
Stone, clay and glass products............ceeeeeesesees 
Fron'and eteel and products 3. .fccsmcc. esc ceninesmeciete 
Non-ferrous metals and products............eeeeeee0ee 
IM OSDINOT YW. siy inet ales Paw dea Cs ae ae enaiek ante 
Electrical equipment and products.............e.e0005 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 


Comm trachoma iss discs wissen case Oe seretaley Salta ede ck amiaate 


Wholesale 
PROCAI ey. recs Mere ciscajestiomove.s ar peose wie traces ates uittraiccoh ieee tats 


Personal 
Mther serviced Fie K is cache ocien« Mecinaian at ence de metete 


RAN RNR N TRS UPIOS ico 5 oicc riage sige nici Soc toate ninicte aontae eR ee 


Male 


Female 


16,339 


Total 


Change From 
March 27 May 3, 
1952 1951 

+ 1,944 | + 624 
+ 25 — 7,359 
vol — 6,735 
- 7 — 697 
+ 1 _ 27 
+ 315 — 197 
+ 66 + 17 
Ah 103 
- 95 — 180 
+ 140 — 170 
=e 61 —- 7 
ca 40 + 15 
+ 1,284 — 1,909 
+ 1,179 + 982 
+ 292 + 46 
+ 188 — 4653 
+ 103 — 158 
ain 52 — 146 
+ 21 + 21 
+ 5 — 286 
- 12 - 2 
- 9 — 159 
- 86 — 953 
- 64 — 125 
- 28 — 496 
+ 34 — 27 
— 519 4.9) 297 
+ 2,112 + 46 
+ 329 — 823 
+ 53 — 378 
+ 969 — 121 
+ 448 + 24 
+ 6521 — 145 
+ 212 — 432 
+ 4,624 + 269 
+ 641 — 325 
+ 1,303 + 480 
+ 2,203 + 124 

477 _ 10 
+12, 567 —10, 280 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 1, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 
A Male Female Total Male Female Total 
‘ \ 
: Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,410 494 1,904 4,294 1,012 5,306 
4 Clerical Workerrains cette eee 1,728 3,631 5,359 7,825 14,137 21,962 
PALES WOT MOUS fun oh seid leh, ss Mido oe cent 1,836 1,359 3,195 4,105 8,363 12,468 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1,398 7,831 9,229 16, 822 12,769 29,591 
q LATTA CRS, ais eta, ar, Seana: fy aD (AUE y  ee 90 2,512 22 2,534 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 3,762 il 3,773 1,880 367 2,247 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 9,425 2,306 11,731 103, 829 16,222 120,051 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
CODAGOO) x: oh Shas ee CA oad cies aches 131 149 280 1,453 971 2,424 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 142 1, 656 1,798 3,109 8,754 11, 863 
Lumber and wood products......... 832 2 834 21,374 129 21,503 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 51 9 60 955 676 1,631 
Leather and leather products........ 79 87 166 1,061 639 1,700 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 2 11 398 48 446 
Motalwouig + Ee tees avake sma 1,798 31 1,829 7,031 780 7,811 
PGCE Cal san cite oe yah ane a tater aeiere 132 22 154 1,192 834 2,026 
Transportation equipment........... 62 5 67 326 96 422 
ESD Weta soe gc claye.s me 3 site Da ancy ares DOOM Rises crs nee 382 Died Varsreis'stes tasdcare 1,237 
RCONSUREGHONtyctvaw tty ot cls sien x Ohiaes ep ale 9 es Eee ee 1,721 30,945 5 30, 950 
Transportation (except seamen). .... 1,296 22 1,318 16, 037 50 16,087 
Communications and public utility... BSB lamad cave cas 58 516 2 518 
‘ PERAMG and SOL VICEs sh..<c- ce canes os 367 232 599 1,521 1,048 2,569 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 2,098 66 2,164 9,973 1,901 11,874 
I ONOMEN nwo shan aun a coe cand ces 111 9 120 2,629 185 2,814 
PADDLED GOO tae skis ih Seiavae a else dic ciene 156 14 170 4,072 104 4,176 
SKIS: WOLKEISS cece wees «61s «pslslee vials 6,129 700 6,829 100,618 15,459 116,077 
Food and tobacco............ pale 155 206 361 2,657 4,056 6,713 
Lumber and lumber products....... 512 35 547 6, 630 257 6, 887 
MMetalworlcing. 58 pa .cs. tina oaa heen. 101 28 129 3,084 571 3,655 
GOnstrUCtION cen cow tincek atts aice Dy Od a | atten abe 1,961 19, 057 3 19,060 
Other unskilled workers............ 3,400 431 3,831 69,190 10,572 79,762 
POtal 2s titcge soko goae ss tie 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
a TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
‘< Weekly Average 
Industry Vacancies Place- 


Notified Referrals ments 


Agriculture, fishing, trapping 1,495 1,036 885 

MRGuED nee a aly cc ltecas ace momte the eiatene ele « ms 723 625 515 

} PUREUISTUS «are. Stee a 441 436 283 

Manufacturing... at 5, 787 5, 685 4,023 

Food and kin 82 544 

1,127 999 658 

704 745 591 

345 348 250 

250 271 184 

40 44 27 

50 53 39 

151 145 ~< 96 

166 175 123 

370 395 272 

223 245 163 

317 321 228 

169 168 100 

916 954 748 

SACL LO UME MOMMTEE BITE lost cs ciacicisiaes cidie'e.<,duiee ode features wean dds toe 4,011 4,145 3,181 

MEE IEE UICHT ENICH STON AU oicts forse. coats elie obs dis inte ok ee Lore MER otewles acna s «tea 1, 283 1,338 1,013 

Communications, and other public utilities 196 216 131 

(OTE yer car SO oa eee A ERE en tee ene 3,373 3, ise 2, AM 
Finance, insurance, real estate..............00.0005 re Ot Mana eg a TRO Sane s oiete as 416 

Service......... SRI AE rec ras FOR Tetons dhaskse apnkihan rip oRia/a MUERTE eR hele ois 019, 0'6,0.0%0 8,037 7,354 5, 296 

SAMIR ERED URIS ER LOH pra erie bakerc ros So as wisin’ Sv vas 3 SS See TSI Milbn Ss Mowe e's Cale a be ees 25,762 25,109 17,859 


—S 
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TABLE D-5. 


MAY 22, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE 
WEEKS MARCH 28 TO MAY 1, 1952, UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 


Vacancies Applicants 
*Un- Regis- Un-_ |Unplaced 
Office Reported} filled tered Referred Placements placed as at 
during end of during to end of | May 22, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
Newfoundland............... 524 277 3,447 482 382 7 10,884 9,180 
@orner Brook..o...,ce<ssse-e 106 164 582 19 16 1 1,836 1,562 
Grand Malls j04 g.3.oshtovees 16 15 816 5 B liseeraefjensters 1,898 1,760 
Stajohn’ss. wo eee eae 402 98 2,049 458 363 6 7,150 5, 858 
Prince Edward Island....... 978 516 888 1,280 479 217 2,451 1,264 
Charlottetown.............: 531 355 449 727 295 100 1,492 833 
Summersidesee wens sane: 447 161 439 553 184 117 959 431 
Nova Scotia 4,347 1,722 7,890 4,813 2,891 882 14,191 11,040 
Amherst 160 1 295 179 164 11 498 342 
Bridgewater 87 51 279 86 31 18 606 488 
JS EAN EN Quen naira ee ots see 2,291 igzos 3,438 2,517 1,342 549 3,385 3,360 
Anivernessso.fe. ats was ovemeinas 17 4 129 14 14 1 643 529 
Wentvillei iyo .pescameeses 186 159 433 157 69 7 1,460 980 
IST Verpool scans ee ean: ctee 47 36 114 45 Pe Ree 328 189 
INew (Glasgowic.tc.s oseeeee 713 86 850 771 640 48 1,665 1,022 
Soringhill ee ee ae LON tones 248 12 1D: Roce ae 574 368 
BY dney. coedhe caoreeeenen 648 84 1,210 708 389 216 3,166 2,422 
pLEUNO stots ee) ee nee 113 37 557 143 57 10 849 558 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 75 11 337 181 148 22 1,017 782 
New Brunswick............ 3,181 2,037 8,936 3,434 2,113 410 18,742 13,378 
Bathurst: 5.8 as eee 37 15 749 90 23 14 3,142 2,098 
Gampbellton t,o: ..23.. wea 119 46 755 99 65 19 2,348 1,530 
MamGndston ese. ocesee eae 292 62 736 315 248 10 1,709 883 
Hredericton' ieee. eee eons 265 152 595 195 97 49 1,050 746 
Minto. Sioa ace 7 55 234 202 76 4 625 542 
Moncton: Goce cnencchons ss 907 1,279 1,768 1,021 479 179 3,860 2,602 
INeweastle? ccc. cnschaceoanes 234 16 591 24% 202 7 1,559 1,118 
amesohne, eek s<y irae 893 242 2,532 955 711 103 2,344 2,511 
Pt ptephien asset cy oma e ee 166 115 375 134 97 7 1,087 763 
DUssex eens lech eeneba 104 32 168 101 62 3 349 178 
Wocdstockeuna. cs i tockemes 94 23 433 79 53 15 669 407 
CT OS eS ane Ete oc 31,732 10,186 60,843 31,325 19,536 2,059 | 116,954 90,442 
VABDEStORE aioe dots Seve tate 176 77 193 124 104 455 423 
Beauharnois. . 89 14 224 79 62) [Eris cae 647 470 
Buckingham . ps 134 19 367 149 92 17 1,019 600 
Wansapscal esos free ences 480 147 1,325 377 357 2 1,985 1,460 
Chandler.dsta kites seb 12 5 540 33 LO! eee aas 1,742 1, 283 
CHICONIMI ss. cceas Cpreeene 429 274 1,156 388 211 17 1,484 759 
Wolbenux:k5. wktet een eke 57 9 511 156 LT he Aecuncor 910 544 
Drummondville...........-. 253 64 619 257 150 4 1,901 1,694 
Farnham...... 85 44 266 76 70 Westes eootes 747 632 
Crnspe Sed. or eee ee 43 2 435 28 OR bottrestade 1,077 778 
STAN DV the, uae aenenees 295 53 601 395 240 ud 1,290 907 
ELL pee ener cetera reese 592 153 1,272 631 489 25 2,203 1,703 
BOHOLEG cence ee faeces 524 194 784 549 317 24 2,092 1,320 
VONQUICTO. 6.50050-+5% 456 100 845 597 398 6 1, 256 1,069 
aohutes.ccceke. ae. 124 14 260 122 96 4 516 310 
a WMalbaies.s.. ss. 2.5 : 78 12 878 94 63 1 2,292 1,486 
oy Bi Ce a ee 8 Re 292 69 562 184 121 1 508 442 
oe Wiss erst Sie ert: sinker 310 215 1,115 313 239 10 2,290 1,704 
Msniwalki. son). sz .fn.s wet sess 5 3 681 4 ral Pepe tees 1,093 692 
NSLS RS eet yt Serene 320 85 1,643 159 147 3 3,045 2,483 
IMG antiG.{). hep ests otei ores 224 36 602 198 168 12 687 560 
Mont Dpurier sn: ca:.ke cee 116 49 391 105 GON as wee nrees 728 484 
DMONTMAGTY: ss. cece ce 139 62 817 131 67 3 1,836 1,327 
RTOREGHL ees 20.19, ges worsen 15,854 4,686 19, 638 15,341 9,269 1,298 33,835 28, 802 
ING WeRIGHMONAS. ::pi5% cise cee « 33 10 509 83 28 1 1,459 1,081 
POre A lived eon oS ans. ce en 163 36 421 121 pW iy ea ne ae 909 633 
IG WOOL tiene 3 hab oie. < 1,922 997 5,158 2,649 1,065 145 10,737 7,855 
RAM OUI wt eens, <9 + bine tte 544 377 1,429 387 174 5 3,908 3,835 
Riviere du Loup............ 309 32 1,753 315 283 10 3,595 2,839 
PUODELVAl fe ait cse's os ciscee ate 25 49 430 22 9 6 1,072 431 
Rouyn..... 285 98 1,306 285 164 30 2,001 1,571 
Ste. Agathe 214 15 328 276 157 19 738 408 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 146 35 288 145 111 2 486 272 
BGA LNOLERO genes oe 3s stoic \ 316 75 404 326 es ae 700 406 
St. George de Beauce......... 461 130 1,146 485 380 2 2,246 1,453 
Sé.. Hyacinthe........0... 01 1,149 872 653 481 347 7 1,646 1,383 
SUE CESS. ood ese eae 312 145 545 344 140 18 1,076 785 
Si JeroMe.case conan es: . 232 29 780 213 142 44 1,504 1,144 
Bt. Joseph dAlmay a0. 2) 1,280 109 1,448 1,010 1,076 4 724 668 
Shawinigan Falls............ 502 55 1,399 581 397 85 3,247 2,581 
Bherbrooke@ucecswet sere. ease 1,085 203 1,939 1,164 656 148 2,837 2,135 
Borely. acctsdeteeeeentited:> zs s+ 149 32 410 194 123 5 957 715 
996 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE 


WEEKS MARCH 28 TO MAY 1, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
MAY 22, 1952—Continued 


Office 


Quebec—Concluded 

Thetford Mines’ ....)<..0.0- 
Me Nreé RIUVENS. cilcled.cy oheece 
Vial! Ore i od) sien se eee oe 
Walley feldcnae icccicctmehocc 
VIGLOLIA VillGiay.4 cn Same ecic.ss 


MBS AITIG iy stare ays ais assis seh hie/ae'o 
PCL Viera ov siew ciniainsistre iss 
Bracebridge ey 

Brampton. He 
HSPANGOLG cristo eens kre diek-e 


Whathamz wr esatecetcet.eees 
Cobourg easese seen ceee odes 
@ollingwood. fo. oo csccececs« 
Wornwallgcmare secre seb cst 


Cralt ce eee e ne eis chee 
CRAMANG QUO teow ese cae aye 
has Petastere sicieseta@ieinaesrs 


Hawikesbury.siscile at ciccs.ce =e 
NYPEraOU cats ao asenaty oe: 
WC SNUSKASING cois0 ccs mcicen 


SIN SStON So a/inWeicater sand ee 


Niagara Falls... 
North Bay.. 
CT ESS Se ene ee ae 


BAAEEY SOUUC on. ilsicatecceltoics 
EBIMDTOKO ase esas dle ee 
Perth. 2 hci.2 Wis ehiew s crasmes net 
Meterborough . i. -.2- ssc. - 
PRECIO IA he oh, hatany taogo i atalo statins hos 


PIF CRCOUG Hs co eciusen ceuteenereiele’S 
NOUELE:2 cre cac rane arceeins stern 


‘S12.c1 ToS ce) eee 
ARNEL OM. eRe Sete es in > 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
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Vacancies Applicants 

*Un- Regis- Un-_ ‘|Unplaced 
Reported] filled tered | Referred Placements placed as at 
during end of during to end of | May 22, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 

239 97 613 73 172 2 1,115 812 
641 168 1,912 873 451 70 6, 654 4,659 
237 109 878 193 1-1) Se eae 923 504 
105 26 795 132 98 5 1,677 1,512 
296 101 574 283 204 9 1,105 828 
43,839 | 13,900 66,985 42,547 25,843 5,434 90,163 71, 892 
151 16 114 150 132 8 146 69 
651 224 529 490 371 16 552 432 
339 82 557 348 175 63 651 527 
229 21 320 241 BB eee siesta 726 375 
238 89 184 186 131 9 281 212 
757 125 1,267 841 552 104 1, 637 1,566 
300 37 301 295 236 21 213 165 
23 5 85 21 BO ee ceanhee. 294 228 
359 98 639 410 200 75 1,307 974 
247 11 179 331 212 28 275 246 
216 51 259 191 143 31 367 313 
896 238 693 812 592 79 1,837 1,795 
146 43 144 109 80 5 158 100 
275 48 203 239 202 13 154 99 
1,044 160 1,169 1,021 876 50 1,264 750 
335 95 471 260 206 26 819 789 
74 8 82 76 43 23 109 114 
212 116 51 179 92 1 109 89 
326 74 492 307 175 19 767 694 
2,685 557 5,371 3,186 1,268 788 6,981 6,051 
59 45 269 54 32 3 746 423 
179 43 357 242 96 43 404 266 
141 57 340 132 82 5 405 276 
160 80 287 109 87 8 339 171 
957 265 1,106 1,022 652 60 762 657 
142 58 523 208 145 17 610 441 
772 179 852 967 559 55 1,443 1,019 
258 44 328 439 215 69 222 284 
100 54 189 105 57 9 392 302 
62 31 120 66 34 10 229 163 
2,090 823 2,918 2,139 1,029 368 2,929 2,002 
203 48 197 193 164 12 263 180 
71 25 80 86 4Gh le cacceee 294 127 
864 89 1,195 960 760 9 1,297 1,088 
564 102 1,005 537 367 59 924 862 
612 104 1,174 600 266 222 936 473 
332 46 367 377 276 34 514 396 
988 159 1,593 1,015 758 144 2,205 1,888 
2,972 1,397 3,003 2,576 1,367 416 2,798 2,149 
336 52 515 620 247 50 685 541 
59 6 79 55 2. | atc ote ee 209 105 
378 181 543 339 163 14 934 523 
162 57 159 157 117 15 358 199 
259 83 951 261 181 1 1,879 1,441 
63 27 50 71 44 3 122 105 
956 201 1,806 841 716 28 2,621 1,565 
78 31 230 80 46 8 439 418 
136 21 353 146 114.) desea 702 539 
189 16 217 175 156 17 314 172 
664 134 1,295 632 420 78 1,806 1,554 
233 72 475 336 130 29 763 588 
414 84 829 517 267 47 855 664 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE 
WEEKS MARCH 28 TO MAY 1, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
MAY 22, 1952—Concluded 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
*Un- Regis- Un- |Unplaced 
Office Reported] filled tered Referred Placements placed as at 
during end of during to ——___———__| end of May 22, 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1952 
Marmitoba.<. esos caecey eens 8,359 3, 288 12,261 8,058 3,994 1,499 12,769 10,218 
Brandondetccess ce shoes reece 906 518 787 588 355 
HD SUDHINA. u,suctiea tat cciiecee. 215 94 333 239 172 6 516 243 
in) ONG sis sievors scaetesraeretsiersts 191 98 187 117 51 37 123 95 
Portage la Prairie........... 331 117 435 324 194 11 554 394 
FANS PAS.1 Cy ca csictnsaeteties ne 199 132 8 58 47 4 56 61 
Winnipeg: 5 seaclacespapeniesse 6,517 2,329 10,431 6,732 3,176 1,395 10,763 8,964 
Saskatchewan............... 8,083 3,491 6, 622 6, 466 4,077 852 4,944 3,130 
Rte Vall rs. caster ation reer 269 62 158 244 171 7 88 73 
MOOBONAW htatces eden caters 1,083 524 791 852 568 55 469 318 
North Battleford............ 3 224 169 301 210 1 406 179 
Prince Albert; scescarises ssc 602 290 822 569 385 58 979 585 
IUGRANA a hn ceateee notin beat 2,633 918 2,075 2,123 1,337 441 845 498 
askatodn. cassuxcethecsae es 2,011 890 1,745 1,474 815 256 1,198 919 
Swit Current. cencot. sn aeae 363 190 209 307 204 1 224 104 
Teachers’ Office (a)......... 52 35 58 71 O4, wee ncaes 79 125 
Wey DUI oon sernate an teenceee.: 216 lil 159 152 111 6 100 41 
PVorkton bk taceceh scheenenase 497 247 436 373 242 27 556 288 
AID Orta ye csp.ese cer aaodse 13,474 6,456 12,879 12,239 6,621 1,636 8,606 6,110 
Blairmore. ais(cohigie ete iseaes 169 116 245 111 103 5 229 191 
Mplearyel, Pistias cvaee te oes 5,051 1,640 4,790 4,840 2,543 717 2,649 2,119 
Drumheller sate cwdeences sk 237 94 199 184 LOD Nee secon 186 193 
PG MONLON Jol... coc se gene ee eels 5,585 3,263 5,956 5,473 2,792 849 4,096 2,728 
IASON) «Sah oe oats clewtea’daate 313 0 318 231 T7Z. bane cote cts 145 100 
MIOURBLIdGes-. cc-c abintce tee ee 1, 250 738 882 782 617 47 844 456 
Medicine HIati..c. secs nate er 345 112 219 376 166 17 209 153 
Red Deen, Garces at Leki tiles 361 253 254 239 72 1 226 156 
PVetlowiknife-=. <./.'. cccemen 6s 163 100 16 3 hl smearvatste ate 22 14 
British Columbia............ 14,293 3,975 24,748 14,900 7,898 2,466 32, 787 28,161 
Whilliwacks inc ase eee 491 aa 604 608 333 112 969 706 
GOURTON AY se. cc's o.0gdeneeeiies 601 285 490 349 281 11 311 413 
MOYEN DOOM Weis «ess vis de emer ne 89 16 304 122 76 5 474 262 
Dawson Creek.............. 91 28 235 114 SOS hese 194 62 
MIWNCAN fc Oie shar ose date oskle 256 39 386 347 202 12 349 282 
HSAMIOODS. Ss cicleass dice sas zi 127 381 272 DEO: Weare. term ce 630 502 
MSCIOWTIA c.aiog sicaive gktone a wae 122 14 219 133 75 37 684 570 
IN'ARAIING fy tact cece cas las nets 421 35 | — 606 481 335 38 666 639 
INGISODS che stip cited tend ccd 315 72 366 334 241 20 647 472 
New Westminster........... 1,369 128 8,181 1,426 709 632 4,056 3,616 
PH ENSICLON'ssste acy | ase ea 178 208 81 87 570 331 
Ort AIDGTRI. 6. ceccsdise cers: 307 46 381 278 218 13 173 173 
Prince George............... 602 98 1,697 759 537 5 1,246 1,132 
Prince Rupert,.......:.se08: 473 48 717 455 CCV eee Pico 543° 421 
Princeton... Ae a 91 5 103 104 Bhs mee anres 60 47 
i 342 74 560 322 231 17 735 552 
6,122 1,917 11,894 6, 664 2,628 1,309 17,271 15,547 
364 277 336 277 1 899 498 
1,133 458 1,883 1,329 640 158 2,191 1,774 
551 428 256 278 LS it Harel sereverdus 119 162 
128,810 45,848 | 205,499 125,544 73,834 15,462 | 312,491 244,815 
85,346 28,097 151,190 82,937 54,454 7,605 243,486 180, 851 
43,464 17,751 54,309 42,607 19,380 7,857 69,005 63,964 


* Includes deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-t.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
{ EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


1942-1952 
Applications Placements 
Year eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OGLE coke aut Mian bcicele die pislosgee ae sieits ¢ 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
Die id «fee ietalas ohare a tiv dia! va eae ae ow 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689,622 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 


902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 


494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 

439,577 | 1,629,228 549,376 220,473 769, 849 : 

459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 

494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 

575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 : 
1951 623,467 | 2,164,675 655,933 262,305 918, 238 
1952 (18 weeks) 214,613 827, 298 173, 052 85,430 258, 482 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of April, 1952 
Sfandes (Nambee. | Neb 
A enefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days A out ot 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* | Benefit Paid 3 
$ 
vewlouncdlandime on. .,)de borate ox teas ees eee cc BP ia tales PNW, ofl ios) a «3 6,592 2,208 150,078 427,927 
MInCo dwar Islnd sae fi, fem a aear cee en event avksisosecc 1670 360 36, 697 89,338 
Nova Scotia. Bin ean eins pote goa Nels ga tcicciea ste vate Soe Py eres 11,364 3, 800 231,616 595,591 
Wow Brinswidke) 5.) 9s 2.5) eee oics i bes cies of 14,591 5,718 257,032 696,046 
Quebec Dols M MERA atele Seiten s,e k's ofa Sakis. tease nee in 75,014 33,435 1,797,506 4,822,631 
Ontario Site Sealand nis nee sath ah aw Ce aa We es: biaratRN ISG dive w Pw da'els ee's 54,642 18, 584 1,496,151 4,003,597 
PLANES ey PIN talk Nass hae te, Se cle SN ee ON Pare ok ete lets a dat 7,670 3,044 230, 242 609,528 
PankAtChe Wan eere RE crue omar. aie GR Te Mw oe 2,761 1,206 111,339 299,407 
BREDOCLAD some Ret, eee Net Se Oe. AI seg 6,309 3,581 174,561 497, 852 
sa Claro UIs « emee a aed ecaittarchials voc em Oe ctes ceed ea taaie hc ges 16,353 7,488 426,457 1,211,620 
PROtAL, CANKROS ADI, 1 Go ace 424.5" - Maa seinas toca cle abi warekaren 196,973 79,424 4,911, 679 13, 253, 537 
Oar Canada, Marconi 1020s ce. c6 ores ae eeee feadvcscd esac 216, 251 90,354 5,537,221 14, 932,190 
PROta CANA AULT LOD L ences cate coh aii clei tie ce wesc oes 109,424 54,744 3,087,560} 7,679,160 


* Week containing last day of the month: 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF. DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 
APRIL 30, 1952 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
 ———————————————————————————————————OOOOOOOEeEeEeEeEEEE———— 


6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and days days days days an 
under over 
IEmEOUN CAI S75. cock crepe celeste is 7,005 1,213 281 717 1,645 1,482 1,667 
Wal Oh sce amie tao stas coer obit atee ie 6, 820 1,186 268 702 1,599 1,448 1,617 
omnes Muen s dee e ak lcul. athcu.'s 185 27 13 15 46 34 50 
Prince Edward Island 1,096 80 43 102 205 181 485 
MIG o7. Sepe wha sents Oo eee. Sere 916 68 38 85 172 142 411 
Bere 180 12 5 17 33 39 74 
9,935 1,518 760 1,489 2,220 1,304 2,649 
8,741 1,366 671 1,359 1,964 1,139 2,242 
1,194 147 89 130 256 165 407 
14, 698 2,432 1,419 2,739 3,778 2,008 2,322 
13,051 |. 2,224 1, 253 2,550 3,491 1, 654 1,879 
1,647 208 166 189 287 354 443 
100, 604 17,067 8,309 15, 695 25,593 13,225 20,715 
81,162 13,326 6,439 13,327 22,351 10,679 15,040 
19,442 3,741 1,870 2,368 3,242 2,546 5, 675 
73,632 15,229 5,334 9,365 14,617 9,154 19,933 
51,004 9,902 3,592 6, 674 10,536 6,443 13, 857 
22,628 5,327 1,742 2,691 4,081 2,711 6,076 
8,585 1,302 442 875 1,488 1, 202 3,276 
5, 882 825 290 627 1,037 780 2,323 
2,703 477 152 248 451 422 953 
2,921 249 143 277 515 496 1,241 
2,096 156 101 215 349 353 922 
825 93 42 62 166 143 319 
9,217 3,987 388 995 1,170 909 1,768 
7,766 3,789 318 856 814 600 1,389 
1,451 198 70 139 356 309 379 
21,682 4,265 1,720 2,784 33288 |= 2,713 _ 6,967 
16, 169 3,337 1,343 2,165 2,296 1,821 5,207 
5,513 928 377 619 937 892 1,760 
249,375 47,337 18,839 35,038 54,464 32,674 61,023 
193, 607 36,179 14,313 28,560 44, 609 25,059 44, 887 
55,768 11,158 4,526 6,478 9,855 7,615 16, 136 


999 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


APRIL, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposal to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

Wewfoundland ...054.c8- 04, s0beeen eas 3,069 2,781 288 3,640 1,827 1,813 997 
Prince Hdward Island’... seas nae 275 20 70 374 269 105 60 
Nova Scotia............ Rites P 4,150 2,908 1,242 4,702 3,549 1,153 943 
New Brunswick. 6,601 5,120 1,481 7,355 5,597 1,758 1,722 
GOD BO iratacs ois acme wercoeie tees Teen 40,578 29, 533 11,045 50,572 37,294 13,278 11,137 
Ontario 2c) cosa ceeas loon dete oor ate 29,139 19, 467 9,672 31,140 24,066 7,074 7,213 
Manitoba... = casket eaca oonaeees tie aaeee 3,081 2,016 1,065 3,513 2,514 999 425 
Saskatchowatiy cue cccomccacnmce ee aeons 989 738 251 1,215 811 404 140 
Alberta. os és cat un toe bits c seis Oe nleus ees 3,209 2,478 731 4,368 3,326 1,042 605 
British Columbians... cosndenu «morris 9,860 6,040 3,820 9,728 7,463 2,265 2,119 
Total Canada, April, 1952............. 100,9511| 71,286 29,665 | 116,6072| 86,716 29,891 25,361 
Total Canada, March, 1952........... 154,356 | 119,036 35,320 | 150,976 | 100,702 50,274 41,036 
Total Canada, April, 1951............. 75, 242 52,271 22,971 84,033 59, 670 24,363 17,320 

1JIn addition, revised claims received numbered 18,859. 2In addition, 19,165 revised claims were disposed of. Of 


these, 1,470 were special requests not granted, and 927 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 


There were 2,082 revised claims 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement April March April 
19521 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed— 
20,452 49, 987 16,094 
Claimants Disqualified— 
Otsunemployed wees ye tee ne, Mba 5 te vin ote eRe Sis cto te eTOc Risto tale RSET eee 2,771 3,484 3,177 
Not capable of and not available for work................0cceeeceedeveceee 1,481 1,809 1,419 
Loss! of work due'to's labour disputes... sujm hee cnet a otal eee 902 101 81 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work. 1,195 1,308 1,602 
Dischatged for misconduct. sees he, ch Maes ce aea Oe eee eee ena 695 921 622 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.................0..00e eee 5,815 6,306 4,758 
Other soasons 25.2% sb zee view sed tse Oaks alo ake eres PRE, eae 2,887 2,779 1,919 
Total .o03.siem ie ccietes Maas oe acti bia ee Eee Pee ea 35, 568 67,094 29,672 


1Claimants disqualified, April 1952, include 5,214 on revised and 463 on supplementary benefit claims. 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: 


October...... 
November 
TIOCODLOGIS,. ¢ st H Min Misia Ss, sc0valyie s-aroeioevaw sa Sadia tere eee ee 


Total Employed Claimants? 
2,972,000 2,728, 200 243, 8002 
2,989,000 2,804, 200 184,800 
2,971,000 2, 834, 200 136, 800 
2,998,000 2,909, 100 88,900 
3,051,000 2,964,500 86, 500 
3,056,000 2,972,100 83, 900 
3,071,000 2,990, 100 80,900 
3,094,000 3,010,900 83,100 © 
3,106,000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
3,170,000 3,016,300 153,700 
3,183,000 2,935,900 247, 1002 
3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 5002 
3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 4002 


1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 


age Retail 
Increase Fuel oe rhe jie 
— since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
INE Total Food Rent fae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 & Services modities 
only)t 
79° 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 10. : 


September.......... . 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 


October.... 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November. : 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 


59-7 161-0 | , 109-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 


67-2 168-5 216°7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 

68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
NOCLODER et. cats. ae 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6. 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.) :..- 5... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 

1951 

MADMAN Y seas ssuniewcio 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
February........... 73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
WEARG Ee te ayia esis nia 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Becwil SEAN Reon oper 80-4 181-8 238 +4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
IVES niateerie cstalabare ini arts 80-6 182-0 235°4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
MONO webipets Meidiast amie 3) 82-6 184-1 239°8 139-8 146-2 202°5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
RR Re tare lea wiate cats: 86-1 187-6 249-+7 139+8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
WATIZOSGr bbe «aie ie'c 5s 87-4 188-9 251°4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
OETODEN re caciosss'ses 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November. are 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 223-0 
December.......... 89-6 191- 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 


85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 


Food Rent Fuel | Clothing lpr petite, 


——s May i, | Aprill, | May 1, 
195 1952 Services 
St-John’s, Nfid. @)i|....-.-2.. 103-8 103-1 103-2 105-2 * 107-6 103-8 102-5 100-2 
Pinlifax tive sue sar - 169-4 177°8 177-4 231-4 126-1 152-5 224-1 190-1 138-4 
Saint John.......... 177-4 186-8 184-2 231-7 126-1 146°6 231-4 189-8 151-4 
Montreal. .......... 187-2 193-8 191-0 248-3 148-7 142-7 197-0 204-7 141-5 
ILOTONGOS Sie seieluiee 5 <i 178-6 184-8 182-9 223-1 152-4 176-0 210-1 192-3 147-0 
Winnipeg 60.06 .65568 175-7 181-9 180-5 239-4 133-6 131-1 208-7 198-3 139-8 
Saskatoon.......... 179-0 183-7 181-0 233-1 132-3 151-7 218-7 202-9 134-0 
Edmonton.......... 175-3 180-0 177-8 238-1 124-2 121-8 219-3 190-3 140-1 
Vancouver.......... 182-9 192-3 190-6 244-7 134-0 176-9 223-0 194-5 152-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


. Price 
+ *e Dec. Dec. May May May | April May 
Commodities Per | ‘941 | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | May 

Bek SITIOIN BtORKE oo o.ce 660 <b eo < bo osisiee Ib. 120-7 154-8 252-3 289-7 358-5 341-4 332-6 93-5 
Beef, round steak. ..... 062.006 lb. 125-7 167-9 282-3 321-7 398-7 383-2 372-8 89-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime lb. 125-5 174-3 283-9 | 319-4 394-6 | 380-3 369-4 85-1 
Beef, blade roast, bladeremoved...... lb. 132-7 | 162-3] 305-0] 348-6] 451-8] 434-5] 414-1 67-1 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 | 168-3} 339-0] 388-5 | 518-8 | 509-3 | 487-3 66-5 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb. 139-3 174-0 | 318-6 | 336-4] 451-5 | 453-8] 424-5 73°7 
Marna, 1OR PORSES.. veces. etc cede ude ns Ib. 109-9 152-8 257-4 284-3 319-3 326-3 321-8 91-9 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut...... | aloe 125-3 143-8 | 229-2] 215-8 | 247-8] 221-0] 218-4 57-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off lb. 127-0 143-4 259-3 239-4 302-7 259-5 256-4 48-7 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... Ib. 132-3 142-5 | 229-5 | 219-0] 216-0] 190-4 182-7 69-1 
Lard, pure, package..................- Ib. 151-3 159-6 196-5 189-2 | 286-4 170-6 149-0 16-6 
Shortening, package................68 lb. 134-7 | 187-5} 227-8 | 217-4] 274-9 | 227-9] 216-9 31-4 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton........ doz. 156-4 181-3 174-1 161-8 219-2 162-5 160-3 50-1 

BCP seerverete wear Stops, da: PE OCOD OOE qt. 111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 178-0 191-7 191-7 20-9 
Butter, creamery, pints............... lb. 140-5 148-0 | 227-1 218-7 | 241-4 262-0 | 236-7 64-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, $ lb...............| pkg. 174-6 165-4 228-2 222-2 244-6 262-5 262-5 35-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. ‘| 106-5] 106-3 165-1 165-1 183-9 | 191-8} 191-8 12-3 
Blouin BUADUTDOSO ic. cds: aya nde at anise lb. 127°3 124-2 | 218-2 | 221-2} 227-2 280-2 | 227-2 7*6 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 114-0 155-2 167-5 202-2 196-2 196-2 13-0 
Wc PUR KOS 8 OR... iccceteeaecee.ds ses pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 162-0} 168-0} 181-4 193-2 | 194-3 18-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................- tin 129-9 137-7 | 200-9 174-5 220-4 293-0 | 294-8 31-7 
LE 21 GS 2 epee iy Sen eed tin 117-5 121-7 146-7 145-7 155-5 168-8 168-8 21-6 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 oz «| tin 128-3 | 132-7 185-8 | 172-8 |. 177-5 | 192-9 193-8 | 21-4 
PESANO ALY dca dhicmccsie bs ene oeok ce vae lb. 129-4 133-3 262-7 240°9 803-4 297-3 297-3 14-8 
MONE COOKING Cons ~ yorloce dec saesenes lb. 108-2 126-5 138-8 167-4 132-2 281-4 300-3 15-9 
Hotatoes, (NO; I, table... cesses. wicks 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 149-5 153-2 131-2 322-3 347-7 78-2 
Prunes, bulk or in bag..............05+ lb. 115-8 120-2 184-2 203-4 245-9 242-5 239-9 27-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag........ lb. 104-0 108-6 | ‘127-2 131-2 159-9 173-9 173-9 26-2 
Oranves, California... esse. csv cceeee ns doz. 132-5 | 154-3 | 137-9] 163-0] 157-6] 146-7] 142-4 39-3 

RIOR yo fag abla hs 'as'anS iecksser cnc. 4 doz 111-3 148-6 136-0 157-2 174-1 179-6 178-4 29-1 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz..............-. jar 111-3 115-1 148-0 147-9 166-0 167-2 166-0 29-2 
MeGenIeS LOO. eae ea ta ne atarasie.e «aes tin 101-5 106-1 142-6 140-6 152-1 154-7 154-0 23-4 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 128-9 142-1 141-4 154-0 159-9 159-9 21-8 
SES SUDUD) LT Ws ve nice veces acre coe tin 138-0 157-7 179-9 177-5 199-0 210-6 210-6 36°5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orinbag....... Ib. 132-3 | 132-3] 150-8] 164-8] 191-7] 196-4] 190-2 12-2 
‘Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 155-6 | 171-4 201-2} 208-9] 205-8 13°3 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7] 188-8 | 268-6} 310-0] 314-7] 313-8 108-3 
UO ARTE a pkg. 145-2 131-6 176-5 179-6 185-1 187-2 187-2 54-4 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MAY, 1952 
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m m k n p t 
34—Vancouver......-ceeceess 30°8 | 20-1 19-2 15-4 13-6 | 94-4 24-6 | 28-5] 387-5] 21-1 ree! 
m m p 
35——VICbOTIN, bos dea a abnor « 30-8 18-8 19-1 16-8 14-4 98-4! 26-6! 26-0! 35-4 21-4 67-3 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported, They are not perfectly comparable inall cases with price 
averages for earlier years, Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) ee cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. Imported 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MAY, 1952 
Bureau of Statistics 


si Sugar A ponte Coal 
. ga | By Zur | 8.738 
eS. cg eae ee oh eet. | AS 
ae a eae P leceeest, | ote ‘Se | re o a 
Locality ~8 | BO] Bo 858 | 6% ga | 8% Se] Se 
iD msN tsa 3 a -3 5 es a & 
e, | fe | @2 |a4elis.| $8 |2a2| 22 | 2° 
$& |) #2] 88 | $55) 38] SS | g8h) 8] BR 
Ay = 16) oO oa & a < Q 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. $ $ 
Newfoundland— s Vv Ww 
HOt VOOR Bienko. cr testeiitiact ae. 49-1 50-0 42-7 LE Wiese 116-9 5947, Nees. 23-04 
P.E.L.— r v 
2—Gharlottetown..c..1-5-..:.. 2. 23-8 45-4 39-0 12-6 12-4 119-9 OL <6: ike temo 17-00 
Nova Scotia— v 
Ba EAH Soca mtere stir eet eo 23-6 46-2 37-7 11-0 12-8 115-2 OS Bre Rest fick 19-00 
Vv 
HaSV AROYs a jase wes, Soe Me 23-4 49-2 38-5 12-4 13-5 116-6 Ce ial eee ae 13-35 
New Brunswick— Vv 
Doe MOQUGLGI wes nis anioe io etee cals com 22-9 42-0 37-7 12-0 12-5 112-9 18-50 
v 
Saint: Johttes benie ae eit tei on. 22-5 45-4 37-7 11-3 11-9 114-5 19-69 
Quebec— Vv 
4 fiero DECOM PT re soya. or, oul Sao [raisissels se 53-8 37-7 12-1 12-6 119-8 59°5 28°18 || 30.05 38ce 
Vv 
Sa WLODETER <r i ihira i Sok ou nek os 22-9 43-0 34-4 10-8 12-1 109°3 5622 | Mos<70: | seen 
= Cuebeguen.ce cen meee re ka bon aeer 22-0 47-9 35-5 11-0 11-6 113-2 57-2 26°25.|. oc sac ce 
BOSON DTOOKE: ws 05 «cise Uhleest« 23-4 42-0 35-2 11-1 12-1 111-8 58°3 26°00 casts 3% 
P= SOLE) «Sykes at ee nae Sek 21-4 44-7 34-2 10-8 11-2 110-7 55-0 |) 25°83 | .o8 cee 
= 
t= Dhrpe Rivers: ts sesave es fee sa 25-0 44-4 35-4 11-3 11:5 111-2 56-2 26+2D) |e an les 
Ontario— 
PS meACOTHN WAI EL er As chess s'etie sc ecnde kos 22-0 41-0 34°3 11-5 11-9 | 113-9 Ob «| 27°00. |saue. cee 
PS HOLe, Williata cst doves ees ack 21-4 41-7 38-3 12-9 14-0 104-5 53-7 | 26-82 |........ 
= : 
MO ELAM ICON. oe aicinctoal ornate Oke 22-0 36-9 33°9 11:5 13-3 107-1 55°7 24>60)'| dees 
F G4 Boyt fa) a SR ne eae 22-4 41-2 34-0 11-8 12-9 106-1 556 25 OO wl crestor 
‘ v 
tie North Bay wecacoscsecsah eee 23-5 43-0 36-4 12-7 13-8 119-2 56-0 26°50) sereegere 
BB OGL WEL sos dele oh Se stains cee one 22-3 42-5 33-0 11-6 12-7 109-4 55-6 | 28-50 ]........ 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.....<..-2:..s6. 21-3 38-3 36-9 12-3 13-0 103-8 57-0 26°25 toes odede 
CUSSTSI GL Tes ge - Oe aa ae ee nee ee 22-3 38-2 36-4 12-2 13-0 104-9 55-1 262255 il fe aicle ste 
& Bale LENINING eel em ric lcs eacwiety.: 23-1 42-8 35-7 12:3 13-3 105-6 55-1 
eee LOFONCO ak ate ce See Geen oe 21-4 41-6 32-9 11-0 12-7 105-2 54-9 
Pee VY TOBE) Mira cicicidu ouiececis aw let 21-8 42-1 33°9 11-9 13-3 103-3 55-0 
Manitoba— 
aa ESCANCOMN dN awit sone th ce eee gene: 26-0 47-4 38-0 14-5 15-3 108-6 53+7 |........| 18-50 
25—Winnipeg............eccceceeces 23-6] 46-5] 36-8] 13-8] 15-2] 100-4] 52-8|........ 20-15 
Saskatchewan— 
MU =MOOKE. JAW sje ales osc ootcreeaeness 25-2 45-0 38-4 14-0 15-3 102-0 UST a eee ae 17-25 
PREELORIDG pce once etc sahil caw oale 24-8 47-2 39-8 13-7 15-2 105-9 5a-GHME cae. 18-10 
PES ASICALOON :f 4 -, he einibulon ccieces.t.2.c 24-4 48-9 37-2 14-6 15-5 101-2 tint IEW. ee 16-50 
Alberta— 
Jily AGREES ae ee ee 25-5 42-7 38-6 13-0 14:5 101-9 OBS2 Ye. iacislet’e 14-93 
pd—Drumbeller: ..iscscsssiexssie F 26+4 45-0 41-0 13-5 15-3 105-5 De WG ice etl sere Aci 
RESECTION COM cisie o's 6 c/are¥ie cicse's «0.0 oes 24-6 44-4 37-6 13-1 14-6 107-9 OZ OMe oe ters 8-30 
British Columbia— 
#2—Prince Rupert..........--0s.0s: 25-4 41-6 38-4 12-3 14-4 104-6 ie eee, 22-90 
AS ART, She arin en 26-1 44-0 37-1 13-3 14-9 | 101-6 DBs oe coe? 19-25 
BREE MENGOUV EDS a at cree oe c.duics,<s.c's + 23-9 37-0 34-9 10-9 12-6 98-2 UY Ey 0d Reo 20-41 
Ramee VACLOLIG cs ous. Shoccccisscculce. 23-1 38-7 35-2 11-6 12-8 103-6 02! Silisis Soxteas 21-75 


m) 15 lhe (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) 


) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
fons ekoe, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1951-1952; 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time 
and Lockouts Involved : Loss 
Date Com- ; Com- = P ete 
mencing n mencing n an- 6 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working gees 
Month Month Days ener. 
ime 
1952* 
DANNATY 26 «ace hoch, OR ass 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
HEDLUaY jedi etree eater eee 12 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
March js: 52s edo. eee ree. 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65,502 0-07 
EADY Seth Meer Oe ee 20 35 8,352 12,055 178,605 0-19 
IM VASE Pi Acre eee semi ne Satire ceaie marae ee 28 42 14,434 22,973 247,733 0-27 
Cumulative totals............... 92 43,818 614, 663 0-13 
1951 
RJANUALY piccinc 6 aes eek Coane a 18} 18 6, 255 6,255 16,988 0-02 
MEDYUAT Yt aaah emake ieee a athte 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
DW YO CE See Pane Eat oat Oba aa oae 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
MATT 2, Pet sigreah hes Siete, el ee ee nate 17 22 3,723 3,950 10,199 0-01 
VLAN We ce Orie 5 ae Be eas eee 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
Cumulative totals............... 106 26,511 99,417 0-02 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more empoyees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (‘) 


Number involved |Time Loss 


agSuS re a oripalion me a ee Particulars (?) 
and Locality sta orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Cotton factory workers, 
ag pom and Valleyfield, 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Basket factory workers, 
Grimsby, Ont. 


Sawmill and box factory 
workers, 
Grand Forks, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chem- 
icals, etc. 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ConstRuction— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Pipefitters, apprentices and 
helpers, 
Sydney, N.S. 


1 642 
1 283 
6 5, 868 
1 30 
1 162 
1 i) 
1 165 
1 160 
1 380 
1 36 


15,000 


6,000 


120, 000 


300 


2,760 


145 


3,600 


3,500 


7,900 


72 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with the same take- 
home pay and guaranteed 36-hour 
week following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 27, 1951; for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause following reference 
to conciliation board; employment 
conditions no longer affected by the 
end of May, 1952; indefinite. 


Commenced April 15; for imple- - 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for increased wages, time and 
one-half for overtime, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, pay for six 
statutory holidays and Rand 
formula; terminated May 22; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced April 21; for a union 
agreement; terminated May 28; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 7; for implement- 
ation of majority report of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negotia- 
tions; unterminated. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced March 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 28; dispute over 
holiday pay for Good Friday; 
terminated May 2; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (?)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


| 


Number involved 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 
Days 


t 


Strikes and Lockouts in 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utiitres— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers and ware- 
housemen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Bus line office workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Brandon, Man. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


—_ 


i 
ou 


Particulars (?) 


Progress Prior to May, 1952—Concluded 


14 


[o'e) 
bo 


10 


700 


200 


1, 200 


120 


2,450 


Commenced January 21; for elimina- 
tion of 3-cents-per-hour differential 
between Ottawa and Toronto wage 
rates; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of May; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of nine 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced April 29; for inclusion of 
mechanics and shopmen in new 
agreement and retroactive date of 
wage increase following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
May 15; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; termin- 
ated May 5; return of workers 


pending conciliation; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1952 


Logeinc— 
Loggers, 
. Franklin River, B.C. 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Westville, N.S. 


Tron ore miners, 
Campbell River, B.C. 


MaANnuvuFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Extruded goods splicers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Tire factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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42 


380 | 


500 


380 


973 


80 


380 


500 


500 


973 


Commenced May 19; 
alleged neglect of safety pre- 
cautions; terminated May 20; con- 
ciliation; in favour of workers, 
misinterpretation of regulations. 


Commenced May 5; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for insubor- 
dination; terminated May 5, return 
of workers pending reference to 
umpire; indefinite. 


Commenced May 20; protesting 
dismissal of a worker; terminated 
May 22; negotiations; indefinite, 
result not reported. 


Commenced May 9; dispute re 


statutory holiday pay for May 24th 
which fell on Saturday; terminated 
May 12; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced May 6; protesting em- 
ployment of females as splicers on 
new product; terminated May 8; 
return of workers pending nego- 
tiations; indefinite. 


Commenced May 19; for 20 minutes 
wash-up time; terminated May 20; 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite, see later 
strike. 


protesting 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (?)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number involved 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars(2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commeneing During May, 1952—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Rubber and Its Products—Con. 


Tire factory workers, 
millroom, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Tire factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 


Products— 
Fur dressers and dyers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Celanese factory workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Uniform factory workers, 
Sorel, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper 
workers, 
St. George, N.B. 


Metal Products— 


Electrical apparatus factory 


workers, 
Montreal, P.Q ° 


Motor vehicle factory office 


workers, 
, Windsor, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 


Stamp and stencil factory 


workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Lathers, 
London, Ont. 


Construction equipment 
operators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


factory 


(4) 
65 


1,428 


169 


(5) 
100 


292 


48 


600 


(3) 
1,400 


16 


30 


1,428 


1,435 


580 


600 


14,000 


108 


90 


Commenced May 27; protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for cause; ter- 
minated May 30; conciliation, and 
return of workers pending reference 

. to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced May 30; refusal to work 
overtime until new agreement 
signed; terminated May 31; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


Commenced May 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Jan. 10-52, expiry 
date of agreement; terminated 
May 16; conciliation and negot— 
iations; compromise, increase retro- 
active to April 1, 1952. 


Commenced May 16; for seniority in 
lay-offs; terminated May 16; partial 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 20; protesting re- 
signation of female supervisor who 
had been demoted; terminated 
May 22; conciliation; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 23; for extension of 
paid lunch period from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour; termin- 
ated May 24; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced May 1, 6, 7, 15 and 22; 
inter-union dispute re bargaining 
agency; terminated by May 22; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, automatic wage increases 
within job classifications, and Rand 
formula for union dues; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced May 20; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated May 2; return of 
workers pending reference to ar- 
bitration; indefinite. 


Commenced May 7; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 12; ne- 
gotiations and return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation; 
indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1952 (!)—Concluded 


Number involved ' |Time Loss 


Industry, vere RTE ee a ee Particulars (?) 
and. Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1952— Concluded 


ConstRuCcTION—Con. 
Building and Structures—Con. 


Plasterers and cement  |j.......... 60 600 |Commenced May 7; for a new 
finishers, agreement providing for increased 
London, Ont. wages; terminated May 20; return 


of workers pending further reference 
to conciliation; indefinite. 


Building trades workers, (7) Commenced May 7 and 8; for new 
Wancdsors Ont it 9 PN We ene crayots ,« 1,045 13,000 | agreements providing for increased 

wages; terminated May 23; ne- 

gotiations; compromise. 


Building trades workers, |.......... 375 1,500 |Commenced May 16; for new agree- 

Saskatoon, Sask. ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated May 22, con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Building trades workers, |.......... 5,000 25,000 |Commenced May 26; for new agree- 
Halifax, N.S. ments providing for increased 

wages following reference to con- 

ciliation board; unterminated. 


Painters, (8) Commenced May 27; for increased 

Sarnia, Ont. 2 35 140 | wages to prevailing rates for area; 
terminated May 30; return of 
workers pending further nego- 
tiations; indefinite. 


Building trades workers, 1 500 750 |Commenced May 29; for increased 
Logy Bay and Redcliffe, : wages; terminated May 30; ne- 
Nfld. gotiations; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinitrs— 
Steam Railways— 
Machinists and helpers, 1 14 90 |Commenced May 9; for reinstatement 
Winnipeg, Man. of four workers suspended for re- 


fusal to perform certain duties 
(lifting heavy objects in confined 


spaces); terminated May 19; nego- ik 

tiations; in favour of workers, all 5 

reinstated. i 

Electricity and Gas— p 
Electric power distribution 1 60 90 |Commenced May 21; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wa- 
Port Arthur, Ont. ges; terminated May 22; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 
TRADE— 

Department store clerks, 1 1,035 22,000 |Commenced May 2; for a union agree- 
Montreal, P.Q. ment providing for increased wages 


and time and one-half for overtime 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Machinery supply (9) Commenced May 28; for a union 
mechanics, electricians 1 34 115 | agreement providing for increased 
and helpers, wages, time and one-half for over- 

Ottawa, Ont. time and escalator-wage clause 
following reference to conciliation © 
SERVICE— board; unterminated. 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 1 il 80 |Commenced May 23; for a union 
Timmins, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 146 indirectly affected; (4) 1,127 indirectly affected; (°) 1,000 indirectly affected; (®) 10,600 
indirectly affected; (’) 587 indirectly affected; (8) 785 indirectly affected; (®) 11 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (August 13) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


EW COLLECTIVE agreements providing for higher wage rates and 
other benefits were reached in July in the west coast logging and 
lumbering industry, the steel industry, the meat packing industry and the 
nickel-copper mining industry. The number of persons registered for work 
with the National Employment Service declined by 21,500 during the month 
but only two industries, aircraft manufacturing and shipbuilding, reported 
employment substantially above 1951 levels. According to the 41st annual 
survey by the Department of Labour, there were more members of labour 
organizations in Canada at the beginning of 1952 than in any previous year. 


More than 30 per cent of the labour force now belong to labour unions. 


Employment Conditions 


During July, the number of applicants for 
employment registered with the National 
Employment Service declined by 21,500— 
17,800 men and 3,700 women—to a new 
low for 1952 of 175,700. The total of 
175,700 is about 45,000 greater than at the 
end of July, 1951, and about 17,000 greater 
than at the same time in 1950. 

The rate of decline in applications varied 
considerably from week to week during 
July. It fell sharply toward the end of 
June, rose in the middle of July and 
dropped again at the end of the month. 
The factor mainly responsible for these 
variations was the number of registrations 
for employment in western Canada, partic- 
ularly in the Pacific region. Whereas 
applications fell steadily throughout the 
month in the Quebec, Atlantic and Ontario 
regions, applications rose in the west at the 
end of June, because of the completion of 
early summer farm work and the secondary 
effect of strikes in the British Columbia 
logging and construction industries. By the 
middle of the month, applications were 
dropping again in all parts of the country, 
the Quebec and Atlantic regions showing 
the greatest improvement in percentage 
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terms. Quebec was especially favoured in 
July by an upswing in construction activity 
which, together with agriculture, absorbed 
many unemployed loggers and bushmen. 
At the end of July the rate of decline fell 
again. Applications rose in the Pacific 
region during the last week of the month 
and remained about stationary in the 
Prairie region. The immediate effect of the 
settlement of the strike in the British 
Columbia logging and lumbering industry 
was an increase in registrations of loggers 
and bushmen who became eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance if they continued to be 
out of work after the strike was settled. 

The following table shows the total 
number of registrations for work at 
National Employment Service offices on the 
dates indicated :— 


he As nN 
— co » 
on N 2 
: ma aa ae 
Region ele 38 aus 
4 = re aS 
AGIantIC;, <2 = « 19,581 24,287 15,687 
ChUCDECAr yore ks 51,582 63,070 35,291 
Ontario. . . . . 50,893 58,7388 35,822 
Prairie. fee 2 bOgee O90 (16.551 
IPSCiNG yl tates! 35 33,155 31,266 26,636 
CANADA. 175,714 197,158 129,967 
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The United States steel strike caused a 
number of lay-offs in July but the total 
number of workers affected was not much 
greater than 20,000, mostly in the auto- 
mobile and automobile parts industries. 
Many employers arranged plant holidays 
to coincide with at least part of the period 
of shutdown. The settlement of the strike 
had not resulted in any general return to 
work by the end of the month, though 
some workers may have returned to their 
jobs. Scattered non-seasonal lay-offs, result- 
ing from lack of orders, occurred in textile 
products and in a number of miscellaneous 
metal products plants. 


Collective Bargaining 

During July, new collective bargaining 
settlements were reached in several major 
industries. The International Woodworkers 
of America (CCL-CIO) and the west coast 
logging and lumbering operators, repre- 
sented by Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, agreed to terms which brought to 
an end the strike of more than 30,000 
woodworkers which had extended over 
more than 30 working days. It is reported 
that the new agreement provides for a 
wage rate increase of 54 cents an hour and 
other benefits. 

In the steel industry it is reported that, 
after lengthy negotiation, agreements have 
been reached between the Steel Company 
of Canada Limited, Hamilton, and the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. 
Marie on the one hand and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CCL-CIO) on 
the other. At the time of writing, these 
agreements, which affect approximately 
12,000 workers, had still to be ratified by 
the union members. Details of the Algoma 
Steel agreement are not yet available but 
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reports indicate that the Steel Company of 
Canada contract brings the base wage rate 
into line with that in the United States 
steel industry at $1.434. It also provides 
for a job classification program, increased 
shift differentials and an improved vaca- 
tion plan. A settlement has not yet been 
reported for the third major steel producer, 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Sydney, N.S. 

New contracts covering more than 10,000 
meat packing workers have been agreed to 
by Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company Limited, Burns and Company 
Limited and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CCL-CIO). The 
contracts provide for an average increase 
in wage rates of about 7 cents an hour and 
for a reduction in the work week from 42 
to 40 hours. In the base metals industry, 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Independent) has con- 
cluded new agreements with the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited and the International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited, each 
covering several thousand employees. These 
provide wage increases of 74 to 103 cents 
an hour for International Nickel employees 
and 10 cents for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting employees, as well as other 
benefits. 

At the end of July, agreement had not 
been reported in the pulp and paper 
industry where negotiation and conciliation 
have been going on for some time. The 
Canadian railways and unions representing 
125,000 non-operating employees, after a 
period of bargaining and reference to con- 
ciliation officials appointed by the federal 
Department of Labour, have applied for a 
conciliation board. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS: 


(Latest available statistics as of August 13, 1952) 


Percentage Change 
from 


Principal Items Date Amount 


Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Man power— 


Total civilian labour force (a).........:-.+-++0+- Mar. 1 5,179,000 ~ + 1:3 
IPGrsOne WAthiODS (S)ics neces sce eisin- + sear Mar. 1 4,967,000 = + 0-5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...|Mar 1 212,000 +24-7 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

INGEN RT Ba sinancnaace tc (OGD ODL C ODEO July 31 19,581 —17-1 +24-8 
(ODF Oye, seerineeencich oo ARGO OaD GgeDUnneo. July 31 51,582 —16-2 | +46-2 
(QE). 4 eo aeietc: fc OSDE Ber Ocean eoonmn July 31 50,893 — 8-7| +42-1 
IPT ARO CE eles sete sence aa: sro siete wc wrele wie: sie eieve July 31 20,503 — 6-5 +24-0 
TREO < dbes Sho oh b SAAS AEpEtLS COR AODOROD OCG July 31 33,155 — 0-9} +24-5 

otal ealememtOnssepsicaiels cams» edtacies =! July 31 175,714 —10-5| +35-2 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
je{nilalint, \ASee Sy Oe Sor oe Mpegs OC Doe July 1 122,691 —14-5 +41-8 

Amount of benefit payments....................|June $6, 726, 957 —35-2 | +91-4 

Index of employment (1939 = 100).............. June 182-2 + 2-6} + 1-1 

ligaihag wate sone rechec DOGO CCOOROC GEO eeerCCOnn June 15, 969 —19-6 +22-9 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost............+--+- July 881,318 — +534-3(b) 
No. of workers involved...........+..++-++: July 55, 107 = +98-1 (b) 
NOH OMBLEIKCSEDEEL: «tes ntl. « seeiawter ee wise July 47 — —13-3 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries..........-.- June 1 $54.09 — 0-5] + 9-6 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........-.++++5 June 1 $1.30 + 0-2] +11-9 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... June 1 41-4 — 0-7} — 1-2 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...........++++- June 1 $53.70 — 0-5 | +10-6 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 =100)............ July 1 188-0 +0-4|] + 0-2 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)....... June 1 118-7 —0-7| + 8-7 

Total labour INCOME. v..005 400000000505 $000, 000|May 876 + 2-6| +10-6 

Industrial Production— 

Total (Av. 1935-39 = 100).......------seee eee May 214-2 + 0-3 — 4-1 

Manniacturing .casiescl. © tbe.-.cna Mere «old siete May 219-9 +0:3| — 5-2 
Durablegs-schebe: cmeernic: aati = 7ser May 266-3 +0-:3| — 5-7 
Noneadirablessectett. davies tues eleiace s/s. 210 May 192-8 + 0-2] — 4:8 

Trade— 

Retail Rete. Beeler ose ossternslescs $000, 000) May 1,054 +14-5 |} +13-1 

TEXporisl senisins a2 «0h 3o.4i0is <0 ey wene es ssp $000, 000) June 375 | — 1:6] +19-9 

TAD ONES secre ctveciciae esis ties s ose) > cies 20's $000, 000) June 324 —16-0 | —10-0 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau_of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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LABOUR DAY 


Hon. Milton F. Greqg, Minister of Labour 


If it were possible to isolate our thoughts from 
international affairs, Labour Day, 1952, would indeed 
be a day of high optimism for all of us in Canada. 
If our future could be judged merely on the basis of 
our industrial expansion, our resource development and 
our social advances, it might appear that we were about 
to enter a golden era. 

However, world events are not of such a nature that 
they can be ignored. So, as we review the period since 
last Labour Day and try to anticipate what the next 12 
months hold for us, we are conscious of the fact that 
the best we can hope for is another year of interna- 
tional high tension and the unnatural pressures inherent 
in a situation where a defence program must be carried 
on top of an active peacetime economy. 

This state of affairs, it has been demonstrated during 
the past year, can exist, however, without major disrup- 
tions appearing in the economy and without serious 
frustrations of our development. But we must not 
become complacent. No new factor has appeared in the 
international scene to suggest our defence efforts could 
be cut back. Although prices seem to give indication 
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of stabilizing and in some cases seeking lower levels, the 
danger of inflation is still present and will remain as long 
as there are abnormal defence demands on our national 
product. 


No one knows what the coming months will bring; 
but of one thing we can be certain, a continuance of the 
spirit of responsibility and co-operation on the part of 
the two great partners in production will be essential if 
we are to maintain our high living standards and at the 
same time increase our military strength. 

That the Canadian worker will continue to accept 
his full share of this responsibility, as in the past, is a 
foregone conclusion. He knows better than most the 
implications of the present world-wide struggle, for 
during the last 20 years the Labour Movement has been 
the first institution to be attacked by the enemies of 
democracy and freedom. 

I extend my sincere best wishes for your personal 
prosperity and happiness during the coming year. 


Percy R. Benqough, President 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Once again it is my pleasure to extend warm fraternal 
greetings to the officers and members of our affihated 
organizations throughout Canada on Labour Day. I 
hope that all of our members and their families have a 
good holiday, for they have earned it. 

Never in our Canadian history have we produced so 
much in a single year. Perhaps, never before have there 
been fewer work stoppages and less working time lost 
because of disputes between our affiliated membership 
and their employers. 

Unfortunately, however, that vast productive effort 
was not as great as it could have been. Not all of our 
members had an opportunity to share to the full extent 
of their capabilities in the production activities of the 
past 12 months. Too many Canadian workers were 
either unemployed or underemployed during the winter 
and early spring. And many of these were out of work 
or on short time for reasons not all attributable to 
seasonal employment conditions. 


While our labour laws and conciliation machinery are 
not all that they should be, they have served to keep 
down the suffering and hardship of our members from 
loss of work through industrial disputes. But others of 
our laws and regulations have not helped to increase 
production and maintain full employment. In fact, 
some of these of a definitely class legislation sort can be 
said without hesitation to have been the cause of much 
of the unemployment, underemployment and distress 
suffered by our working people during certain periods 
of the past year. 
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I am happy, of course, to recall that some of these 
restrictive laws and regulations were removed in recent 
months. In particular, I am pleased that the class 
discriminatory restrictions on consumer buying were 
withdrawn, for these served no apparent useful purpose 
and instead caused widespread hardship upon working 
people and restricted both the production and distribu- 
tion of things our people were greatly in need of, 
resulting, of course, in unemployment and _ under- 
employment. 

The use of our resources is expanding all the time. 
There seems no foreseeable limit to our industrial and 
productive potential. In this economic atmosphere it 
is hard to imagine why thousands of able and willing 
workers should be unemployed. It is true, of course, 
that the weather in the winter and early spring months 
can and does cause layoffs in some industries and occu- 
pations. But we should not accept this as an unalterable 
fact or a condition that cannot be changed. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has asked 
the Government of Canada to tackle the problem of 
what may be called cyclical unemployment, of which 
what may be accurately called seasonal unemployment 
is only a part. The Congress is satisfied that much 
of the recurring unemployment which brings suffering 
to our people and loss of production affecting everyone 
is not necessarily caused by seasonal climatic factors. I 
can assure all of our members at this time that we will 
continue to press for vigorous action on this very 
important problem with the aim and view of further 
reducing the amount of unemployment during any year. 

In this connection, too, the Congress made strong 
representations to the federal Government urging more 
careful planning in the Government’s immigration 
policies and practices. And I am glad that the Govern- 
ment saw fit to heed our representations and that 
immigration will be restricted during the winter months. 
The Congress is certainly not opposed to immigration, 
for it fully believes in the expanding possibilities of 
Canada and realizes that this will doubtless require the 
work and skills of many who will come to our shores 
from other lands. But the Congress, at the same time, 
is Just as certain that all this should be better planned 
in order that new immigrants will not in future land in 
Canada only to be added to those already unemployed, 
especially in the winter and off-season months. 

As a result of Congress representations, other improve- 
ments have been obtained this year. Some of the most 
important of these are the changes made in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. Benefits have been raised in 
some cases and the waiting period for all claimants has 
been reduced from eight to five days. Also involved in 
the changes to the Act is the acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada of the principle of fair employment 
practices. No discrimination on grounds of race, colour 
or creed may be practised by placement officers of the 
National Employment Service in referring applicants 
for jobs. 

Another great advance made this year in our social 
laws was the removal of the means test from old age 
pensions. All Canadians of 70 and over now receive the 
old age pension as of right. The acceptance of this 
principle in social security is of the greatest significance 


and its importance cannot be over-exaggerated, regard- 
less of what views may be held as to what age limit and 
monthly pension rate should be established. 

On the other hand, the further delay in the formula- 
tion of a national plan of health insurance is disturbing. 
Members of thousands of families of working people 
throughout Canada are in need of medical aid and are 
going without because they cannot afford the cost. The 
costs of medical treatment bear no relation to family 
income. At the same time it is true that medical needs 
become greater in families with the lower incomes. And 
in any family, regardless of its income, an illness or 
accident may also bring financial catastrophe. The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has been 
pressing for the establishment of a national health 
insurance plan for many years. It will continue to 
do so. 

During the year our affiliated organizations have grown 
in strength and numbers. Along with their growth the 
Congress has expanded in numbers and influence. We 
now embrace well in excess of half a million members 
and it is safe to say that our influence as a Congress 
was never greater and the respect with which we are 
treated by governments and others was never higher. 

Our full and unyielding opposition to communism has, 
if anything, hardened during the past 12 months. Addi- 
tional communists and communist sympathizers have 
been removed from office in certain of our affiliated 
organizations. Such actions are unpleasant but they are 
definitely necessary. How can we justify fighting 
communism abroad and at the same time allow its 
agents and stooges here at home to use our organiza~ 
tions to destroy the very freedoms and democratic 
institutions that our troops and agencies abroad are 
fighting to protect? 

As members of all our affiliated organizations celebrate 
Labour Day this year, I urge them to keep in mind the 
aims and objectives of organized labour: we seek a 
system of life that will guarantee to every citizen able 
and willing to work an adequate income sufficient to 
provide a good home and comfortable living for himself 
and his family—that will free all from the fear of want 
for the whole of their lives—with efficient treatment 
during illness and full protection in old age. 


A. R. Mosher, President 


LL 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


On Labour Day, 1952, undoubtedly the uppermost 
thought in the mind of every intelligent person is 
whether or not a third World War can be avoided. 
Local and national conditions are important; but every- 
one realizes that the issue of war or peace is bound to 
have the greatest effect upon the lives of individuals 
and the history of nations. In Canada, and in many 
other countries, a huge proportion of the amount 
raised by taxation is devoted to armaments of one kind 
or another. Immense amounts of money are being spent 
in atomic research and in fantastic bombing planes, jet- 
propelled and radar-equipped, which are produced at 
enormous cost. 
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The financial burden of armaments detrimentally 
affects the standard of living throughout the world and 
prevents the workers and the people from enjoying the 
benefits of the great advances in production which have 
been made in the industrialized countries. The damage 
being done is more than material, however; people are 
suffering mentally and spiritually, because of the distrust 
and apprenhension stirred up by threats and propaganda, 
and they are confused and fearful, not knowing when 
the storm-clouds of war may break. 


One of the difficulties in a situation of this kind is to 
think clearly, to examine the possibilities of establishing 
world-peace, and to find practical methods of attaining 
it. It is obvious that this ought to be the chief concern 
of governments and peoples in every land. Every 
institution which has the welfare of mankind at heart is 
obligated to give this problem the utmost possible con- 
sideration. For this reason, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has devoted time and attention to a study of 
the problem, and, while its views have been publicly 
expressed and placed before the federal Government, I 
believe that they will bear repetition at this time. 


The Congress believes that, while we must be ready 
to defend ourselves as a nation and to associate with 
other nations for this purpose, defence is primarily a 
negative tactic. It has therefore strongly endorsed 
Canadian participation in the activities of the United 
Nations and in other international bodies. It recognizes 
that defence preparations have a certain deterrent effect; 
but it is convinced that Canada and the other nations 
which are comparatively well-to-do ought to give a great 
deal more attention to efforts to improve conditions in 
the underprivileged nations of the world. 


In a Declaration of Policy issued at the Winnipeg 
Convention of the Congress two years ago, the following 
statement appears: “We must demand the abolition of 
the age-long miseries and the exploitation of the masses 
in the colonies and the backward nations. We must 
aim at something more than a mere bowl of rice for 
the Asiatics. We must demand land for the landless, 
bread for the hungry, and a stature for the least of these 
peoples that should be worthy of the greatest. This 
must be made a reality and not left as a promise.” 


It was pointed out that communism was appealing to 
the poverty-stricken masses, on the ground that it would 
provide peace, freedom and prosperity for them, but 
that, in reality, it gave them dictatorship, secret police, 
slave-labour camps and exploitation. Instead of meeting 
the challenge of communism, however, the nations were 
allowing conditions to become worse. Only a small 
percentage of the amount spent on armaments was being 
directed toward relieving the economic burden and our 
Congress urged the Canadian Government to contribute 
more generously toward the Colombo Plan and similar 
schemes. I may add that the Congress and its affiliated 
unions are themselves contributing, through the Interna- 
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tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, toward the 
improvement of conditions in South-East Asia and other 
areas. 

The Winnipeg Declaration concluded as follows: “The 
Canadian Congress of Labour believes that the barbaric 
and persistent challenge of communism to our civiliza- 
tion can be met only by a co-ordination of the efforts of 
the democratic institutions and the freedom-loving indi- 
viduals in every land, willing to make whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary, not merely to survive, but to advance 
towards a social order which will provide economic 
security and social justice without losing the basic rights 
of freedom. If this is done, there is reasonable ground 
for hope that the challenge of communism can be met 
and the future of the human race made secure.” 

Nothing has happened in the past two years to 
weaken the validity of this statement. On the other 
hand, its truth is more evident than at any previous time. 
If war is to be avoided or averted, the most effective 
action directed towards this end is to raise the standards 
of living for the hundreds of millions of dispossessed 
people in the backward nations. They must be given 
food and tools, and, most of all, hope for the future. 
Their belief in and acceptance of democracy and the 
institutions which have been built upon it will depend 
upon what we in Canada and similar nations are pre- 
pared to do in this respect. 


Gérard Picard, General President 


———— aii 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour 


Every year Labour Day comes to remind us that 
the workers have reason to be proud of themselves and 
to trust in the future. 


Throughout the centuries, and in almost all countries, 
the workers have had to face unscrupulous persons who 
have tried, in various ways, to reduce them to slavery. 
However, and this is all to their honour, every time a 
new form of exploitation has come up, the workers have 
always succeeded in freeing themselves from the yoke 
which their oppressors were trying to impose upon them. 


Trade-unionism is the most recent form of liberation 
for the workers. Thanks to this movement, the working 
class is now realizing those social reforms which will 
gradually lead it to take its place in the industrial 
democracy of the future. 


Trade-unionism, the law and society will constitute a 
framework within which the workers can breathe easily, 
because, through the innumerable sacrifices made by 
them and by their leaders, they have shaped a Christian 
social order which never fails to take their presence 
into account. 

Workers, let us be proud of being what we are! Let 
us be proud of our accomplishments! Let us have faith, 
for “the future is ours”! 


(See J. B. Ward, Secretary, Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, p. 1119) 
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MacNamara Urges More 
Emphasis on Apprentices 
Failure on the part of industry to pro- 
vide for the proper training of young men 
and women for skilled and semi-skilled jobs 
may result in serious labour shortages, Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, told the 55th annual conference of 


Allied Florists and Growers at Ottawa 
early in July. 
“Not so long ago,” Dr. MacNamara 


said, “I had the pleasure of serving as 
chairman of the first national conference 
on apprenticeship. That conference was 
attended by delegates representing labour, 
management and each of the provincial 
governments; and it came to the conclu- 
sion that many industries in Canada are 
not placing nearly enough emphasis on the 
training of young men and women for 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

“T think you will agree that this is a 
very serious matter. The rate of indus- 
trial expansion in Canada during the past 
ten years has been truly staggering, and 
there is nothing to indicate that it will 
not continue. In all parts of the country, 
projects designed to realize more and more 
of our vast economic potential are under 
way. As I see it, these projects—iron, 
aluminium, hydro-electric power, oil, and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, to mention but 
a few—these projects will provide a broad 
and solid foundation from which the 
Canadian economy can continue its rapid 
progress towards maturity. 

“We may well be entering the greatest 
period of development in our history. We 
seem to have almost everything that is 
needed: industrial leadership and initiative, 
a high level of capital investment, an 
abundance of natural resources. And yet, 
by failing now to place sufficient emphasis 
on training and apprenticeship, we may be 
neglecting one of the most important 
requirements of continued expansion—the 
need for skilled workmen in adequate 
numbers.” 

The federal Government, Dr. MacNamara, 
said, will be spending in the current fiscal 
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year more than half a million dollars to 
encourage the spread of vocational train- 
ing and apprenticeship programs. “But the 
great need,” he emphasized, “is for greater 
interest in training and more action on the 
part of industry and business.” 


Immigration Increases 
In First Five Months 


Immigration to Canada in the first five 


months of 1952 showed a _ 36-per-cent 
increase over the corresponding figures 
for 1951. A total of 82,088 immigranis 


entered the country in the five months 
ending May 31 of this year, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration has 
announced. 

Immigration from the United Kingdom 
has shown a 76-per-cent increase this year: 
51 per cent more Northern Europeans have 
been admitted in 1952. The number of 
American emigres has, however, increased 
by only three per cent. 

The number of immigrants from Germany 
and Italy has more than doubled since last 
year, the Department’s report notes, and 
other European and Asiatic countries have 
shown corresponding emigration losses. 
The most significant decrease is in the 
number of Estonian admissions. Estonians 
admitted to Canada in 1952 numbered only 
25 per cent of the total for the corre- 
sponding period in 1951. 


Occupational Monograph 
On Social Worker Issued 

A 17-page booklet, the Social Worker, 
designed to show young Canadians the 
opportunities in this profession, has been 
published by the Department of Labour. 
This vocational guidance pamphlet is the 


latest monograph in the _ series on 
“Canadian Occupations”. 
Copies of the monograph may be 


obtained, on request, from the Circulation 
Manager of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Charles G. Bird, Veteran 
Unionist, Dies in Hamilton 

Charles G. Bird, a former President of 
the Hamilton Trades and Labour Council 
and of the Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario, died in Hamilton early in July 
at the age of 71 years. 

Mr. Bird served one year (1912) as a 
Hamilton alderman and the following two 
years on the Board of Control there. In 
1928 he was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace for Wentworth county. 


Cenada’s Social Security 
Deseribed by J. G. Bisson 


Canada’s social security program is 
“original, comprehensive in design, and 
national in coverage,” declared J. G. 
Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
speaking before the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Security 
in Atlantic City recently. 

Mr. Bisson stressed the trend to decen- 
tralization in the Canadian social sécurity 
program. Social measures in Canada ought 
to be “kept close to the people” and “the 
federal Government should not undertake 
health or welfare measures that a province 
can do better,’ he said. Similarly, he 
added, services best administered at a 
municipal level should not be the respon- 
sibility of the provinces. 

The five major social security fields in 
Canada are Unemployment Insurance, the 
Veterans’ Charter, family allowances, the 
national health program and old age 
security. The speaker emphasized the 
special importance of the family allow- 
ances program, for in “recognizing a 
responsibility for the maintenance and 
training of its children,” Canada was 
acknowledging that “children hold the key 
to a nation’s future.” 

“The field of social security is universal 
and recognizes no national boundaries,” 
Mr. Bisson declared. Canada, he said, has 
much to learn in the social security field 
and is also “willing to share what she has 
learned”. 


Two Canadians Elected 
To Rail Union Executive 
Two Winnipeg men, W. K. McKie and 
W. Aspinall, were elected vice-presidents 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees at the union’s annual conven- 
tion in Montreal. T. C. Carroll of Detroit 
was re-elected president and A. Shoemake 
was returned as secretary-treasurer. 


Was 15 Months with ILO, 


Returns to Department 

Archibald Kerr, occupational analyst in 
the Department of Labour, has returned 
to his post after 15 months in Europe 
serving with the International Labour 
Organization. Mr. Kerr was one of four 
experts from the Department and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
loaned to the ILO since 1950. 

He spent five months at ILO Head- 
quarters in Geneva, five months in Rome 


as an adviser to the Italian Department 
of Labour, and five months in Paris. For 
a brief period he was loaned to the Alhed 
Military Government in Trieste. 


Fewer TWUA Secessions 


Than First Estimated 

Secessions from the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO) have not been 
as numerous as estimated by George 
Baldanzi, defeated candidate for the 
TWUA presidency. While the full extent 
of the withdrawal movement will not be 
known until results of NLRB-ordered rep- 
resentation elections are made public, it 
now appears that not more than 13,000 
members will leave the TWUA. 

After his defeat, Mr. Baldanzi reported 
(L.G., June, 1952, p. 686) that 53,000 
textile workers had switched allegiance to 
the United Textile Workers of America 
(AFL) and predicted that 100,000 CIO 
members would transfer to the AFL group. 

Several officials of CIO locals and joint 
board managers who first announced their 
support of Mr. Baldanzi and their inten- 
tion to join the secession movement later 
reversed their stand when the rank and file 
of their unions voted to remain with the 


CIO. 


Building Unions Agree 
To Increase Production 


A pledge on the part of labour to 
co-operate with management “in the 
industry’s and public’s interest to increase 
production and reduce costs” highlights an 
agreement recently concluded between the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of 
New York City and the Building and 
Construction Trades Council (AFL). The 
contract, which provides for a 15-cent-an- 
hour increase, effective August 1, for New 


York’s 100,000 building craftsmen, was 
worked: out over seven months of 
bargaining. 


The new agreement grants the members 
of 23 unions, which include 17 different 
crafts, the maximum increase permitted 
under wage stabilization rules. The labour 
unions involved also reaffirmed their accept- 
ance of labour-management machinery for 
the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 

Labour has agreed that it will try to 
maintain “maximum man-hour output and 
to use all machinery, tools, appliances, or 
methods that may be practical so that the 
increase in hourly wage rates ... may not 
result in additional costs to the employers 
of members of trade unions.” 
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Board Rules Union Must 
Pay Damages for Strike 


Damages amounting to $9,208 were 
awarded recently to the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited against the 
United Electrical Workers in a decision by 
an arbitration board under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Bora Laskin, professor of law 
at the University of Toronto. Arbitration 
board awards are final and binding. 

The board decision stated that the union 
was responsible for maintaining discipline 
in the plant and for seeing that production 
was maintained and that in this respect 
it had failed to do so by allowing a work 
stoppage to continue over two and one- 
half days in September, 1949. 


Walkout Over Suspension 


The collective agreement between the 
company and the union provided that 
there would be no “slowdown, strike or 
other stoppage of work or interference with 
work”. The walkout by the union 
members was begun over the suspension 
by the company of a union steward. 

The decision noted that the damages 
were not a penalty but represent com- 
pensation to the company for its loss 
during the work stoppage. 

Miss Idele Wilson, Research Director of 
the United Electrical Workers and the 
union’s representative on the board, sub- 
mitted a dissenting judgment on the 
findings of the majority. Miss Wilson held 
that there was no evidence of union 
responsibility for the stoppages and added 
that the union officials had dissociated the 
UEW from the walkouts. 

Miss Wilson stated that it was outside 
the jurisdiction of the arbitration board 
under the terms of the collective agreement 
to find the union hable for damages. She 
stated that the no-strike provision could 
not be construed to make the union liable 
for unauthorized action by its members. 


“No Excuse” 


The majority decision noted that the 
allegation by the union of an improper 
suspension of the union steward did not 
provide an excuse for a breach of the 
collective agreement. It pointed out that 
the suspension could have been taken up 
under the established grievance procedure. 

A union seeking to negotiate on behalf 
of the employees puts itself forward as a 
resopnsible party able to represent the 
workers, the board noted. In the board’s 
opinion, this responsibility involved the 
control and disciplining of union members 
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and an undertaking that the members 
would carry out their obligations. It added 
that the union owed a duty to the 
employers that it would take reasonable 
measures to forestall or end any conduct 
by the union membership which was pro- 
hibited by the collective agreement. 

Referring to the union’s obligation under 
the no-strike clause, the board stated: “It 
may well be necessary for the union, if 
unco-ordinated efforts by its stewards and 
officers to terminate the stoppage are 
unsuccessful, to make concerted efforts and 
obtain the permission of management to 
call a meeting on the premises for that 
purpose. 

“It may be necessary to threaten, and 
even take disciplinary measures against, 
particular members of the union. ... It 
may, of course, be finally necessary for the 
union to report to management that it 
cannot control its members or other 
employees, thus leaving it to management 
to take such action as it sees fit. 

“Tt brings home, too, to the employees, 
that in putting forward a union to repre- 
sent them in collective bargaining, they 
recognize their subjection to its discipline 
in the discharge of obligations the union 
assumes under a collective agreement.” 

In assessing damages, the board granted 
$1,826 as the loss suffered by the company 
in profits and $7,382 as the continuing 
expense entailed in maintaining the plant. 

J. C. Adams, company representative, was 
the third member of the board. 


Peak 
U.S. 


New Prices 
Forecast in 


An increase in prices to a new peak 
in the next six to 12 months in the 
United States was forecast recently in a 
staff memorandum of the Senate-House 
Economic Committee. The Committee, 
which surveys economic trends for Con- 
gress, stated that the increase might range 
from one to three percent, resulting from 
a continuing rise in rents and services, a 
recovery in clothing prices and a slight 
upturn in consumer durable goods. 

The memorandum noted that “most 
economists confirm our. expectations of 
continued stability or a moderate rise in 
production, employment, income and prices 
for the remainder of 1952 and the first half 
of 1953.” The survey based its findings 
upon a number of assumptions, including 
an early settlement of the steel strike, no 
deterioration of the international situation 
and the completion of the rearmament 
program. 


British Firm Launches 
Apprenticeship Scheme 


An experiment in apprenticeship, designed 
to ensure a regular supply of skilled crafts- 
men trained on the job, was formally 
launched by Lever Brothers, of Port 
Sunlight, England, with the opening, early 
in the year, of an  apprentice-training 
workshop. 

The Manchester Guardian, commenting 
editorially on the scheme, says “the low 
birth-rate of the nineteen-thirties means a 
thin generation of craftsmen growing up 
to learn their trade in the nineteen-fifties 
....Moreover, National Service takes two 
years out of the early working life of all 
recruits to industry, making a thin genera- 
tion even thinner.” The only possible way 
of making up for the shortage of youth, 
it asserts, “is to make sure that the capa- 
cities of all boys who are entering industry 
are developed as fully as possible.” 

The new workshop is the combined 
enterprise of five companies in the Unilever 
group in Northwestern England. 

Every boy apprenticed to any one of 
the companies in any of the eight trades 
—boilermaker, electrician, fitter and 
machinist, sheet metal worker, bricklayer, 
joiner, painter, and plumber—will spend 
six months at the training centre. If his 
home is away from Port Sunlight he will 
live in a hostel maintained by the partici- 
pating companies. 

“The six months course at the training 
centre,” the Guardian states, “is designed 
not only to give a boy a start in his own 
trade but to give him a general appren- 
ticeship to industrial life. He will learn 
something about the other man’s job as 
well as his own—the joiners will have a 
spell with metal-working tools, and the 
fitters will spend some weeks working in 
wood. If a boy shows some particular 
aptitude for a craft that was not originally 
his chosen one he will be encouraged to 
make a new choice. One day a week is 
set aside for technical studies.” 

At the end of the six months, the boys 
will go to one or other factory in the 
group to spend the rest of their appren- 
ticeship in the workshops. Throughout the 
entire period of apprenticeship the regional 
apprentice training manager will keep in 
personal touch with every apprentice to 
help the boy to make the most of his 
training and, if he shows ability, to encour- 
age him to go on to qualify professionally 
in some branch of engineering. 

The apprentices are advised to defer their 
National Service until they have com- 
pleted their industrial training. 


If the scheme works well with the North- 
western companies, the Unilever group will 
try to promote similar schemes in other 
regions. In spite of the shortage of boys, 
the Manchester Guardian reports, “there are 
more candidates than the companies in the 
group have room for.” 


Production Committees 
Established in Israel 


Joint production committees are to be 
established in all factories in Israel employ- 
ing more than 50 workers under the terms 
of an agreement concluded between the 
Histadrut Trade Union Department and 
the Manufacturers’ Association, according 
to a report in the Zsrael Labour News, 
published by the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Eretz-Israel. 

Committees may be established in smaller 
plants by agreement with the employer. 

In addition to committees in individual 
plants, the agreement sets up a central 
council to guide, co-ordinate and supervise 
the committees. Both the council and the 
committees will have an equal number of 
workers’ and employers’ representatives. 

The aim of the committees, the agree- 
ment states, will be “to ensure co-operation 
between workers and management in 
developing industrial enterprises as an 
integral part of the national economy so 
as to increase output and exports, raise 
the country’s capacity to absorb immigra- 
tion, improve efficiency and productivity 
and determine suitable methods of incen- 
tive pay and ways of reducing prices.” 

Committees will devote special attention 
to production problems and to the effi- 
cient exploitation of equipment. They will 
also try to “reduce the proportion of 
unproductive labour, improve quality, and 
effect economies in manpower, materials 
and costs”. 

The agreement will apply to some 215 
factories. The MHistadrut Trade Union 
Department will appoint the workers’ 
representatives on the central council. 


66th TLC Council Given Charter 


The Cowichan District Trades and 
Labour Council on Vancouver Island is 
the 66th such council chartered by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

President of the new council is C. Bourne 
of Duncan, B.C. Other officers are: A. W. 
Horrex, Vice-President; R. O. Lowe, 
Secretary-Treasurer;, T. R. Heck, Sergeant 
at Arms. All are from Duncan. 
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Employment in Quebec 
At High Level in 1951 


A high level of employment was main- 
tained in Quebec in 1951 according to 
statistics published by the provincial 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The 
average number of employees who found 
work in industry increased by about nine 
per cent over 1950 while average payroll 
earnings showed an increase of 20 per cent. 
Average weekly earnings amounted to 
$47.37 as compared with $42.38 during the 
previous year. 

The index number of employment 
(19389=100) in 1951 stood at 168-5 while 
the figures for 1950 and 1949 were 155-0 
and 154-3 respectively. 


Foreed Lebour Inquiry 
Completed by U.N. 


Charges that forced labour systems exist 
in the USSR, China and several eastern 
European countries were heard by the 
United Nations-International Labour Office 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour 
(L.G., March, 1952, p. 259; Jan., 1952, p. 16) 
which concluded its sessions at New York 
on June 25. 

Matthew Woll, representing the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions, submitted documents and affidavits 
supporting earlier ICFTU charges that 
forced labour has been maintained and 
extended in the USSR and China. 

Hungarian, Lithuanian, Czechoslovakian, 
Romanian, Bulgarian, Latvian and 
Estonian witnesses testified that forced 
labour conditions existed in their respec- 
tive countries. The Forced Labour Com- 
mittee had been charged with a global 
survey of such conditions by the U.N. 


“Jail Training No Bar 
To Union Membership’’ 


“The labour movement is not concerned 
with where a man learned his trade, but 
if he knows it,” the Victoria and District 
Trades and Labour Council has held. A 
prison term should have no bearing on a 
man’s union membership, the Council 
added. 

The fact that a man has learned his trade 
in prison “will not jeopardize his reha- 
bilitation into civilian life as a tradesman,” 
A. P. Rayment, secretary of the Council, 
declared. Promulgation of this policy 
followed complaints that Victoria trades- 
men who had spent time in jail were being 
discriminated against. 
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On the other hand, the New York State 
Federation of Labour (AFL) has con- 
demned prison labour in competition with 
free workers. One union leader charged 
that prison labour created a “legalized 
monopoly injurious both to free labour 
and free enterprise”. 

Andrew Vatrone of the Brush Makers 
Union of New York City, speaking before 
the Federation’s annual convention, 
charged “unfair” brush-making competition 
at Sing Sing prison. He warned the 
convention that other unions might be 
similarly affected and that unemployment 
might result. 


Harry Bridges Seeks 
To Revive Federation 


Revival of the Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific, an organization of maritime 
unions disbanded in 1940, has been pro- 
posed by the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (unaffiliated). 
ILWU President Harry Bridges was named 
to head a committee attempting to re- 
organize the federation. 

According to an announcement from 
ILWU headquarters, pledge cards to be 
offered for the signatures of members of 
maritime unions would state that federation 
officials would be bound by _ these 
principles :— 

“Full protection of autonomy under any 
federation structure that is established. 

“Contracts of one year or more in 
duration. 

“Joint or simultaneous negotiation of 
contracts. 

“Hach union in the federation to have 
one vote regardless of size. 

“No jurisdictional raiding or jurisdic- 
tional strikes, with appropriate machinery 
and mutually agreed upon referee to settle 
jurisdictional disputes between unions not 
settled by mutual agreement.” 


3,222,000 Canedians 
Had Jobs at May 31 


During the 12 months ending last May, 
Canada’s civilian labour force increased by 
74,000 to a total of 5,329,000, according to 
results of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
quarterly labour force survey, conducted 
during the week ended May 31. 

During the same period, the number of 
persons with jobs rose by 50,000 to a total 
of 5,222,000; those without jobs and seek- 
ing work increased by 24,000 to 107,000. 


Retirement Compulsory 
In 58 of 61 U.S. Firms 


A compulsory retirement age is set in the 
pension plans of 58 of 61 large United 
States companies, according to a study 
made recently at Columbia University. Of 
these, 42 specify compulsory retirement at 
65 years. 

Hight large railroads were also studied. 
Although these generally fix no mandatory 
retirement age, employees working beyond 
65 or 70 are often required to forfeit their 
supplementary pension benefits. 

The following table indicates the retire- 
ment ages for both men and women in 


the 58 firms with compulsory retirement 
plans :— 

55 60 =65 68 70 

IMeristie yolks wexts 1 42 4 11 

4 7 


Womens «fj. 12 19 26 


Denies Bargaining a Right 
Of Public Employees 

Collective bargaining is not a right of 
public employees, Attorney General 
Theodore D. Parsons of New Jersey has 
ruled. Limitations on pay scales in the 
annual budgets of public agencies militate 
against the principle of negotiating wages 
and working conditions, he said. 

“The equilibrium of established govern- 
ment would be disturbed,” he said, “if the 
Government were permitted to bargain 
with (public) employees for purposes that 
might exceed budget appropriations.” 
This follows upon a state ruling several 
years ago that New Jersey public employees 
might not strike legally. 

Within the State Civil Service, Mr. 
Parsons said, public servants may register 
complaints with a special grievance agency. 
But apart from this, he ruled, collective 
bargaining has no place in the public 
service. 


Now U.S. Government 


Can Close Unsafe Mine 

The United States Senate has passed a 
bill which gives the federal Government 
the power to make and enforce mine safety 
regulations and to close any mine which it 
considers “an imminent danger to the life 
or safety of employees”. The bill was 
sponsored by Senator Matthew Neely of 
West Virginia, one of the nation’s top 
coal-producing areas. 

Until passage of the Neely bill, enforce- 
ment of mine safety regulations was the 
responsibility of the states. United Mine 


Workers’ President John L. Lewis charged 
that failure to anticipate such mine 
disasters as the West Frankfort, Ill., cave-in 
last December has. resulted in “an almost 
complete breakdown of state safety enforce- 
ment”. Mr. Lewis had campaigned for 
more stringent federal control and Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman early this 
year asked Congress for such authority 
(L.G., March, p. 260). 

To consolidate its safety gains, the UMW 
is also expected to demand tighter safety 
clauses in collective agreements, when they 
open bargaining for 1952 contracts. Mr. 
Lewis has suggested that he may ask mine 
operators to agree that miners may refuse, 
without the threat of legal action, to work 
in any mine that union inspectors consider 
unsafe. 

While some collective bargaining con- 
tracts provide that miners may refuse to 
enter “unsafe” mines, the Taft-Hartley Act 
allows employers to sue unions for damages 
for “illegal” work stoppages. According to 
Mr. Lewis, the difficulty in differentiation 
between a safety shutdown and a strike 
prevents the UMW from enforcing such 
safety clauses. 


44 States in U.S. Enact 
Labour Laws in 1951 


Labour laws were enacted in all 44 states 
and three territories of the United States 
whose Legislatures met in regular session 
in 1951, according to the Annual Digest of 
State and Federal Labour Legislation 
issued recently by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. 

The most numerous changes were those 
made in workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance laws. Thirty-five 
jurisdictions increased benefits under work- 
men’s compensation laws and 23 extended 
coverage. Unemployment insurance benefits 
were increased in 21 states. Other enact- 
ments strengthened laws relating to 
temporary disability insurance, child labour 
and school attendance, discrimination in 
employment, and rule-making authority for 
safety standards. Major improvements 
were also made in wage-payment and wage- 
collection laws, minimum-wage provisions, 
and the regulation of private employment 
agencies. 

Six Federal acts were passed in the field 
of labour legislation. One affected deduc- 
tions from seamen’s wages; another, the 
recruiting of Mexican nationals; and a 
third, increased pensions for railroad 
workers. In addition, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Railway Labor Act, and the Selective 
Service Act were amended. 
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Find Most Women Work 
To Support Themselves 

Women work as wage-earners largely to 
support themselves and their dependents, 
according to Women Workers and Their 
Dependents, a report issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. Economic _pres- 
sures are forcing women to enter the 
labour market in ever-increasing numbers, 
the pamphlet states. 

Fewer than 10 per cent of the 9,000 
women studied in six unions were free from 
financial responsibility to other than them- 
selves. The heaviest support burden, 
according to the report, was found to fall 
on women separated or divorced from their 
husbands. Most of these women were 
found to be at Jeast partially responsible 
for the support of their families. 

Data contained in the report are 
expected to be widely used in the cam- 
paign for an equal-pay law for women. 
The argument that paying less to women 
depresses the labour market is being 
stressed. 


Women Form One-Third 
Of Britain’s Work Force 

Women in Great Britain’s labour force 
numbered 7,085,000 in May 1951—a third 
of the total labour force. This was an 
increase of 135,000 over the previous year’s 
figure. 

A study of the age distribution made by 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service shows that the increases occurred 
throughout the 30 to 50 age group. 

Reductions took place in the group 19 
to 29 years of age, the result of large 
numbers having left employment on 
marriage. The biggest drop, between eight 
and nine per cent, was among women aged 
22 and 23. 

A comparison of the number aged 60 in 
1951 with the number aged 59 in 1950 
shows the effect of reaching pensionable 
age. A decrease of 24 per cent was noted. 
Numbers aged 60 to 68 in 1950 fell by 13 
per cent by 1951; the numbers aged 69 
and over, by 30 per cent. 

Analysed according to industry, the pro- 
portion of women aged 40 and over was 
shown to be slightly higher than in 1950. 
In all industries and services taken 
together, it was 38 per cent. In miscel- 
Janeous services, the proportion was 52 per 
cent; public administration was next 
highest with 45 per cent. 

The proportions under 20 years of age 
were considerably higher than the average 
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in the paper and printing and clothing 
industries, distributive trades, and insur- 
ance, banking and finance, and much lower 


‘than the average in public administration, 


professional services and miscellaneous ser- 


vices (including catering and domestic 
service). . 
With women of pensionable age, the 


proportion did not vary much from the 
average of four per cent in any industry 
group, with the exception of miscellaneous 
services, which had eight per cent in that 
class. 

Married women numbered just over 
3,000,000—about 43 per cent of the total 
number of women wage-earners. 

Well over 69 per cent in the age class 
30-49 were married *but many were part- 
time workers or in occupations such as 
cleaners and domestic help. 

The miscellaneous services group had the 
largest number of married women—about 
590,000. Next were the distributive trades 
with 400,000, followed by professional 
services with 350,000, and the textile 
industries with 310,000. 


33-04 Age Group Forms 
40% of U.S. Work Force 


The age composition of the woman 
labour force in the United States has 
undergone drastic changes since 1940, the 
Woman’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor reports. Most notable is the 
increase in the number of women 35 to 
54 years of age. 

In 1940, women in the 35-54 age group 


-comprised only one-third of the woman 


labour force; in 1950 and 1952, they were 
two-fifths of all women workers. Over the 
10-year period 1940-50 there has been an 
increase of 60 per cent and in the last 
two years their numbers have continued 
to increase. 

Women workers 55 to 64 years of age 
more than doubled in number between 1940 
and 1950, with an additional three-per-cent 
increase in the last two years. This group 
constitutes about one-tenth of all women 
workers. 

In contrast, the proportion of younger 
women, those from 20 to 24 years of age, 
has decreased since 1940 from one-fifth of 
all women workers in that year to little 
more than one-tenth in 1950 and 1952. 
The decrease is primarily the result of the 
low birth rate in the depression years. 
Their numbers in the labour force have 
decreased by eight per cent over the 
10-year period and by six per cent in the 
last two years. 


In the age group 25 to 34 years, there 
has been only a slight change. This 
group in 1940 formed well over one-fourth 
of all women. workers but by 1950 and 
1952, only a little more than one-fifth of 
the women in the labour force. The 
1l-per-cent increase in the 12-year period 
is attributed to the increase in the birth 
rate and to the population change in this 
age group. 


All Countries Inerease 
Job Training for Women 


An increasing trend towards greater 
vocational training for women in all 
countries was noted during the _ recent 


session of the United Nations Status of 
Women Commission in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, reported Miss Mildred Fairchild, 
Chief of the Women’s and Young Workers’ 
Division of the International Labour Office. 
The United States, Britain and France have 
all expanded greatly their facilities for 
training women for industry, she reported. 

Less progress, said Miss Fairchild, had 
been made on the movement to provide 
equal pay for equal work for women. No 
country has yet ratified the ILO recom- 
mendation in this field adopted last June. 


Court Upholds Employer 
In U.S. Picket Line Case 


Workers who refuse to cross picket lines 
of another union at a customer’s plant may 
be dismissed, the United States Court of 
Appeals has ruled. The Court was reject- 
ing the claim of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that such employees ought to 
be reinstated with back pay. 


Judge Albert B. Maris held that to rule 
in favour of the NLRB “would be to permit 
an employee unilaterally to dictate the 
terms of his employment”. An employee is 
not free to exercise his right to refuse to 
cross other picket lines when he is working 
on company time, he added. 

The case involved a chauffeur-routeman 
for a news-supply company who refused to 
pick up newspapers for delivery inside a 
Typographical Union picket line. The 
routeman claimed that he would be con- 
sidered a “scab or strikebreaker” if he 
erossed the picket line in the course of his 
employer’s business. 

Commenting on this stand, Judge Maris 
held that while employees have the right 
to assist other unions for their “mutual aid 
and protection,” the dismissed man’s con- 


cern “appeared only to be with his own 
standing as a union man”. Thus the NLRB 
petition for reinstatement was dismissed, 


U.K. Government Blocks 
Recommended Pcy Boost 

Proposals for wage increases must be 
considered with “full regard to the national 
interest,” declared British Labour Minister 
Sir Walter Monckton, referring proposed 
increases in the distributive trades, back to 
12 wage councils. The suggested increases 
would affect more than a million British 
workers. 

The Government cannot reject wage- 
increase proposals outright but can defer 
them for “reconsideration” indefinitely. The 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers has taken “the strongest possible 
exception” to the deferment, claiming 
“unwarrantable interference” with normal 
wage-fixing machinery. 

The Minister of Labour has held that 
present economic conditions in the United 
Kingdom are such that all wage-increase 
proposals must be considered with particular 
care. The wage councils recommended in- 
creases varying from 107s. 6d. to 119s. 6d. 
for men in the distributive trades. To 
attempt to rule out these increases, the 
union has claimed, would be an act of 
“gross injustice”. 


British Railway Unions’ 
Wage Demand Rejected 


The Railway Executive of the United 
Kingdom has rejected the  £17,000,000 
wage-increase claim of 457,000 British rail- 
waymen. Three rail Unions are demanding 
a 10-per-cent increase and extra pay for 
work on Saturday. 

No alternative offer was made to the 
railwaymen and it is now expected that the 
three unions will appeal to the Railway 
Staff National Council. The industry’s 
final court is the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal. 

In 1950 the unions won an increase of 
74 per cent and last September another 
of 8 per cent. The Railway Executive 1s, 
however, now asserting that changes in the 
cost of living since last year do not justify 
a further increase. 

The three unions involved are: the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Trans- 
port Salaried Staffs’ Association and, the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen. 
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Average U.K. Wage Rates 
Doubled in 13 Years 


A Ministry of Labour inquiry into 
earnings and hours in industry in the 
United Kingdom shows that average 


weekly earnings have risen approximately 
165 per cent in the 13-year period October, 
1938, to October, 1951, while actual wage 
rates have increased by 96 per cent. 
Weekly earnings in October of last year 
averaged £7 ls. ld.; the average for men 
was £8 6s. Od. At the time of the previous 
survey, six months earlier, the average for 


all workers was £6 16s. 2d.; for men, 
£8 Os. 2d. 
The percentage increases in average 


earnings are the result of a number of 
factors, including: (a) increases in wage 
rates; (b) increases or decreases in the 
number of hours worked and the proportion 
of hours paid for at overtime, weekend and 
nightshift rates; (c) extensions of systems 
of payment by results in some industries 
and increased output by the workers 
affected; (d) changes in the proportion of 
men, boys, women and girls employed in 
different occupations; and (e) changes in 
the proportions of workers employed in 
different industries. 

Expressed as an index number, the level 
of average weekly earnings in October, 
1951, was 186 (April 1947—=100). The index 
numbers of wage rates and retail prices 
(June 1947—100) were 122 and 129 respec- 
tively. (The wage rate index relates to 
all industries, including coal mining, the 
railway service, agriculture and the dis- 
tributive trades, which are not covered in 
the figures of average earnings.) 

The highest average weekly earnings 
recorded were in the paper and printing 
trades, in which the average earnings for 
men were £9 7s. 5d. The lowest average, 
£6 12s. Od., was in national and local 
government service. 

In industries not included in the inquiry, 
figures recorded by the National Coal 
Board show that in the first week of 
October, 1951, men were earning an 
average of £10 11s. 1ld., with allowances 
in kind worth 8s. 10d. a week. In the 
docks, the average weekly earnings were 
£9 14s. 9d. Railway earnings were below 
the average. The annual wage census taken 
by the railway executive showed the 
average earnings of men in the conciliation 
grades to be £7 12s. 11d. in April, 1951. 

In October, 1951, the average number of 
hours worked in a week was 46-1, com- 
pared with 46-5 in October, 1938. 

The figures given represent the total 
number of hours actually worked, and 
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include all overtime and any period during 
which work people were available for work 
and for which a guaranteed wage was 
payable. Time lost from any cause is not 
included. 

Throughout the 13-year period, the 
average has fluctuated between 45-0 and 
46-5 hours. For men, the average was 
47-8 in October, 1951, and for women, 
41-5, as against 47-7 and 43-5 in 1988. 
The highest average for men was in trans- 
port and communications (exclusive of 
railways, London: Transport and British 
Road Services). 

The inquiry was one of a series con- 
ducted by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, and included more than 
two-thirds of the wage-earners in manu- 
facturing industries generally and in a 
number of the principal non-manufacturing 
industries. 


Italian Anti-Communist 
Unions Urged to Unite 

The AFL and the CIO have joined in 
an appeal to anti-communist unions in 
Italy, frequently at odds with each other, 
to “enter into a compact of friendship to 
work together for the common good of 
the Italian trade union movement”. 

The AFL-CIO message was sent to the 
Italian Confederation of Free Labour 
Unions and the Union of Italian Workers. 
At present, the dominant labour group in 
Italy is the communist-led General Con- 
federation of Labour. 

According to A. H. Raskin, writing in 
the New York Times, the appeal had a 
threefold purpose :— 

1. To help heal the split in the ranks 
of the Italian anti-communists and thus 
make it easier to combat communist influ- 
ence among Italian workers; 

2. To strengthen the positions of the 
Italian unions in resisting attempts to turn 
the anti-communist unions into auxiliaries 
of political parties; 

3. To ease the tension between the AFL 
and the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, a tension which began 
to develop when the AFL opposed the 
admission of the Union of Italian Workers 
into the ICFTU on the grounds that this 
union should first unite with the Italian 
Confederation of Free Labour Unions, 
already an ICFTU member. 

In their joint message, the AFL and 
CIO said they looked forward to the day 
when Italian labour would be represented 
by a “single, powerful, democratic trade 
union movement, which will play a decisive 
role in strengthening democracy in Italy”. 


Britain’s Labour Force 
Up by 100,000 in Year 


Great Britain’s labour force increased by 
100,000 in the 12-month period May 1950- 
May 1951, reaching a total of 20,750,000 in 
1951. Almost two-thirds of this number 
—13,665,000—were males. 

A study of the age distribution made 
by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service reveals a similar pattern for 1951 
to that obtaining in 1950, thus reflecting 
the influence of the same factors. 

The highest figures among male employees 
were found in the age groups 29-31, 
attributable to the high birth rate after 
the First World War. Conversely, the low 
birth rate during the war is reflected in 
the lower numbers in the 32-34 age groups. 

There were 506,000 men of pensionable 
age (65 years and over) still in gainful 
employment; of these, 173,000 were 70 years 
or more. In 1950 there were 12,000 fewer 
in the 70 years and over group. 

The effect of reaching pensionable age 
is seen by comparing the number of 
employees aged 64 in 1950 with those aged 
65 in 1951. The figures, 138,000 and 97,000 
respectively, show a reduction of 30 per 
cent. 

An age-analysis by all industries and 
services combined shows a slightly higher 
proportion of males aged 40 and over than 


in 1950. In all industries and services 

combined, the age groups were as follows :— 
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Young men under 20 years of age con- 
tinued to represent a high proportion of 
the total number of employees in agri- 
culture and in the woodworking and 
scientific instruments industries. In agri- 
culture, this feature results from the fact 
that at May, 1951, very few young men 
in that industry had been called up for 
national service. Similarly in the wood- 
working and instruments industries, a 
number were granted deferment to com- 
plete their apprenticeships. 

The highest proportions of men in the 
pensionable age class were in miscellaneous 
services (7 per cent) and in the textile, 
clothing and leather industries (6 per cent). 

Taking 40 as the dividing line between 
the lower and upper age groups, the 
analysis brings out two interesting points: 
in the building and contracting industries 


60 per cent of the total number of males 
were under 40, compared with the average 
of 51 per cent, while in public administra- 
tion 61 per cent were over 40, compared 
with a 49 per cent average. 


Disability Benefits Law 
Covers 44 Million in N.Y. 


Of 4,600,000 employees in New York 
state covered by the Disability Benefits 
Law at the end of 1951, 38 per cent were 
covered by statutory plans, according to 
the annual report of the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Such plans 
provide a maximum benefit of $26 a week 
for 13 weeks, after a seven-day waiting 
period. 

The remaining 62 per cent were either 
under plans whose benefits exceed the 
statutory benefits in the size of the weekly 
payment, or in the number of disability 
weeks for which benefits are payable. 
Others were under plans with features such 
as hospital and surgical care insurance, or 
were under plans that were in existence 
before the law was passed, in 1949. 

Total benefits amounting to $547,000 
were paid in 1951, a significant increase 
over the $92,000 paid in the last half of 
1950. Disability benefits are payable to 
all those unemployed in New York state 
for more than four weeks. 


29ce. of U.S. Consumer’s 
Dollar Spent on Food 

Twenty-nine cents of the average United 
States consumer dollar was used for food 
in 1951. This figure represents 17-9 cents 
spent in stores, and 11-1 cents for food 
served in restaurants and food used by 
farmers. 

The table below shows the distribution 
of the American consumer dollar, as 
reported in Fairchild Facts. 
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Coal Output Increased 
By British Miners 


Summing up results for 1951 in Britain’s 
nationalized coal industry, the National 
Coal Board in its fifth annual report to 
Parliament states: “If the results of 1950 
were disappointing, those of 1951, in the 
main, were not.” 

Output in 1951 was 7-8 million tons 
ereater than in 1950; output per man-year 
was the second highest for half a century; 
and output per man-shift was the highest 
on record. On the average, each man 
helped to produce ten tons more coal than 
in the year before. 

Against this, however, the Board points 
out that about three-fifths of the increase 
in output came from the extension of 
Saturday working, from which little further 
gain can be expected, while the increase 
in output per man-shift was only slight. 


5 Years Publicly Owned 


The report, besides giving results for 
1951, marks the end of the industry’s first 
five years under public ownership by a 
discussion of progress since the Board took 
over at the beginning of 1947. 


Rebuilding the mining labour force con- 
tinues to be a_ serious and _ pressing 
problem. In an efiort to stop the decline, 
the Board, with the help of the Govern- 
ment, granted wage increases twice during 
the year, exempted miners from compulsory 
military service, increased housing alloca- 
tion in mining areas, and launched an 
intensive recruitment campaign. The year 
ended with 698,000 men on the colliery 
books. This was a gain of 9,300 in total 
manpower over the 1950 figure, or 1:4 per 
cent. Of this number, only 1,700, or 0-6 
per cent, were faceworkers. (The man- 
power target set by the Government for 
the first year of operation under public 
ownership was 730,000.) 


In spite of the decline in the proportion 
of faceworkers in the industry as a whole, 
overall output per man-shift in 1951 reached 
a new record of 1-21 tons, compared with 
1-19 tons in 1950. Output per man-shift 
at the face rose to 3:17 tons from 3-11 
in 1950. On a five-year basis, output per 
man-shift overall rose by 174 per cent and 
at the face by 15 per cent. 


With higher output per man-shift and 
more shifts worked per man, output per 
man-year reached 303 tons, as against 293 
tons in 1950, and was nearly as high as in 
1937, which had the highest figure of the 
century. 
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While the number of shifts worked by 
each man was high, the industry still 
suffered in 1951 from irregular attendance. 

An estimated 1,113,000 tons were lost as 
a result of disputes. These numbered 
1,637 and involved 150,000 men. Nearly 
two-fifths of the tonnage lost was caused 
by 38 stoppages and “go-slow” workings, 
the biggest being a stoppage in South 
Wales over the proposed closure of a 
colliery. 


Wege Increase Awarded 


By Australian Court 

Wage increases averaging 11 shillings 
weekly have given a powerful impetus to 
inflationary tendencies in Australia, accord- 
ing to a despatch to the Financial Times 
of London. Financial experts see the wage- 
increases, awarded by the Arbitration 
Court, as dangerous to the Australian 
economy when taken in conjunction with 
higher costs and a lessening demand for 
goods and services. 

Higher food costs were responsible for 
the basic-wage increase but, the article 
points out, the increases are not likely to 
check the wage-price spiral. It is expected 
that wage-increases will raise manufacturers’ 
costs by about £30 million annually. 

The new weekly wage rates vary from 
£10 13s. in Brisbane to £11 15s. in Sydney, 
the figures in Australian pounds. The 
Australian pound is presently worth $2.16, 
a 20-per-cent discount on the British 
pound sterling. 


Half World’s Population 
Earns Under $100 Yearly 


Half the world’s population is earning 
less than $100 a year, United Nations 
statisticians have reported. Only 10 per 
cent of the world’s two billion people have 
reached income levels of more than $600 
a year. 

Canada and the United States, with less 
than 10 per cent of the world’s population, 
accounted for 43 per cent of the world’s 
total national income in 1950. The greatest 
concentration of low per capita income 
countries is in densely-populated Asia. 

Real per capita income has risen in most 
parts of the world in recent years and 
the global standard of living is rising; but 
huge disparities in income levels still exist 
among the nations, the U.N. Monthly 
bulletin of statistics reported. The 65 per 
cent of the world’s people living in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America account for only 
17 per cent of the entire world-wide income 
total. 


Bar Yugoslavian Unions, 
ICFTU Board Advises 


A recommendation against the admission 
of Yugoslavian unions, on the grounds that 
they are still modelled after those of the 
Soviet Union, has been sent by the 
Executive Board of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to its 
71 affiliates. The recommendation was 
contained in a report by ICFTU General 
Secretary .J. H. Oldenbrock of the 
Netherlands. 

Claiming that Yugoslavia’s split with 
Moscow was tactical rather than ideological, 
Mr. Oldenbrock said that labour condi- 
tions in Yugoslavia were “far from satis- 
factory” from a democratic point of view. 
Though the country’s unions might have 
a degree of independence from Russia, he 
felt that their internal organization was 
still totalitarian. Recognition of the 
Yugoslavian unions would thus be “incon- 
sistent” with ICFTU’s stand against all 
forms of totalitarianism, he pointed out. 


Plumps for Autonomy 


Yugoslavia’s trade-union chief, D. Sala}, 
has expressed a desire to improve relations 
with “all trade union movements of the 
world willing to co-operate on the basis 
of equality, freedom and independence”. 
He has accused the Russians of “enslaving” 
the Yugoslav trade-union movement and 
has plumped for Yugoslavian trade-union 
autonomy. 

Commenting on Salaj’s assertions, Mr. 
Oldenbrock pointed out that the Yugo- 
slavian unions were operating under the 
aegis of the Moscow-sponsored World 
Federation of Trade Unions more than a 
year after Marshal Tito’s break with the 
Cominform. The policy of the WFTU 
has remained constant, Mr. Oldenbrock 
observed, but Yugoslavian policy has 
fluctuated and the possibility of recon- 
ciliation with Moscow “has never been 
ruled out”. 


Canadian Paper Makers 
Publish Union History 


The International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers (AFL-TLC) has published in 
booklet form a comprehensive history of 
the union in Canada, under the title 
Paper Makers in Canada—A Record of 
Fifty Years’ Achievement. 

Its compiler, W. E. Greening, has treated 
the subject under the following three main 
headings: (1) Origin of the Union; 


(2) Struggle for Recognition in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec; and (3) Recent Progress. 
A map showing the geographic location of 
the various locals is also included. 

The 96-page booklet, the title-page 
states, is printed on Canadian union-made 
paper, manufactured by members of 
Cornwall Local No. 212. 


Expect New U.S. Agency 
To Aid Textile Industry 


A single federal agency has been estab- 
lished in the United States to purchase all 
the textile and apparel needs of the 
country’s armed forces. The new depart- 
ment, to be known as the Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency, 
will handle military clothing and _ textile 
orders amounting to $2 billion annually. 

It is expected that the new agency will 
help to combat the recession in the textile 
industry by placing government orders 
during the slack periods of civilian produc- 
tion. The agency will begin buying oper- 
ations in October. 


Mobility of Labour Less 
Now Than in 1920s 


Changes in employment customs and 
union contracts, over the past 25 years, 
have given workers greater equities in their 
jobs. This has resulted in a lesser degree 
of labour mobility, according to Dr. Gladys 
Palmer of the University of Pennsylvania, 
speaking before the spring meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association. 

Younger workers are more mobile than 
older ones, men are more mobile than 
women, and newcomers to a community 
are more mobile than established residents, 
added Dr. Palmer, analysing the results of 
studies in six American cities. 


European Co-operative 
Social Security Planned 

A comprehensive social security program 
for the 270,000,000 inhabitants of 15 western 
European countries has been drafted by 
the Council of Europe. Under the pro- 
visions of this international program, non- 
resident aliens will be entitled to workmen’s 
compensation, medical expenses, etc., in the 
country in which they are working. 

Although the international plan points 
to a greater degree of welfare co-operation 
between European countries, the terms of 
the social security program will have to be 
ratified by the parliaments of the Council’s 
member-countries before becoming law. 
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Jobless Insurance Funds 
Reaeh New High in U.S. 


Nation-wide reserves for state unemploy- 
ment insurance at the end of 1951 reached 
a record high of $7,800,000,000, according to 
a report in the New York Times. This 
amount, it is estimated, is sufficient to meet 
average post-war benefit payments for five 
and a half years. 

With the exception of Rhode Island, 
every state in the union and the District 
of Columbia showed a net gain in reserves 
in 1951. 

Adequacy of reserves varied widely among 
states. At one end, Iowa, Colorado and 
New Mexico were in a position to meet 
payments for more than 20 years without 
having to collect any further contributions 
or earn more interest. At the other end, 
reserves in Rhode Island were equal to 
only 1:2 years of post-war costs; in 
Massachusetts, to 1-7 years. 


Extracts from Hansard 


Old Age Pensions Act 
June 24 


Mr. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): I wish to direct a question 
to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. In view of the fact that the Old 
Age Security Act came into effect on 
January 1 of this year, is it the intention 
of the Government to continue in force the 
earlier Old Age Pensions Act under which 
the provincial Governments are now called 
upon to collect claims against many thou- 
sands of pensioners’ estates, some of which 
would, of course, have arisen just a day or 
so before the new Act came into effect? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...the Old Age 
Pensions Act was a co-operative measure 
in which the provinces as well as the 
Dominion Government paid contributions, 
the Dominion Government to a substantial 
extent. 

The Government has written to all of 
the provinces asking whether, from their 
point of view, there is any objection to 
the repeal of the Old Age Pensions Act. 
To date only one province has replied to 
signify that it has no objection. Two 
provinces, Ontario and New Brunswick, 
have, however, written to say that they 
see some difficulties. They have raised 
certain issues. Those issues are now being 
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Between these extremes, reserves in 19 
states were sufficient to finance payments 
for at least 10 years; and in another 22 
states, for five years. 

New York state had the largest reserves 
—$1,100,000,000—but only enough for pay- 
ments for 3:9 years. With its heavy 
concentration of manufacturing employ- 
ment, New York is one of the states 
which haye had the worst unemployment 
insurance experience (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 548). Reconversion, together with a 
business recession, caused large-scale 
unemployment. It was one of 19 states 
in which post-war benefit payments 
exceeded contributions. 

Expenditures exceeded income by at 
least 50 per cent in four states but, at 
the other extreme, in seven states con- 
tributions were more than double the 
expenditures. 


of Interest to Labour 


discussed. As soon as the clearance has 
been obtained from the provinces, it is the 
Government’s intention to repeal the Act. 


Unemployment Insurance Books 
June 27 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the hon. member for 
Victoria, Ontario (Mr. Hodgson) asked the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg) whether 
it is compulsory for students to have 
unemployment insurance books, and if not, 
what is the procedure? 

The answer is that a full-time enrolled 
student of a day school, college or 
university is not insurable while he is 
employed (a) in temporary employment 
during the period from December 13 to 
December 31, both dates inclusive, in any 
year; (b) part-time employment not exceed- 
ing 24 hours a week in the aggregate. 

A student, therefore, who works after 
school hours or on Saturdays, so that the 
total number of hours worked does not 
exceed 24 in a week, as a general rule is 
not insurable. Such student is insurable 
if he takes full-time employment—for 
example during summer vacation. How- 
ever, if his only employment then is in 
a seasonal industry, for example a summer 
hotel, he may apply for a voluntary 
exemption. 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


in Canadian Manufacturing, 1951 


Trend towards longer annual paid vacations is continuing and service 
requirements for them are gradually decreasing, survey shows. Annual 
vacation of at least one week now almost universal practice in Canada 


Continuation of the trend towards longer 
annual paid vacations in manufacturing is 
revealed in the most recent survey of 
wages and working conditions, conducted 
by the Department of Labour in October, 
1951. The survey also shows that service 
requirements for these longer vacations are 
being gradually reduced. In the survey, 
manufacturing establishments employing 
three-quarters of a million plant workers 
and about 158,000 “white collar” workers 
were asked to indicate their vacation policy. 

Results indicate that, in manufacturing 
in Canada, an annual vacation of at 
least one week has now become an almost 
universal practice.t 

Most plant workers become eligible for 
one week after their first year of service. 
Their vacations are scaled upwards as their 
service increases. The large majority of 
office employees, on the other hand, is 
entitled to two weeks as a first vacation, 
usually after completing a year’s service. 

By October, 1951, almost 90 per cent 
of the plant workers and more than 98 
per cent of the office employees in Cana- 
dian manufacturing were working in estab- 
lishments where they could become eligible 
for an annual paid vacation of two weeks 
provided they had fulfilled the necessary 
service requirements. For plant employees, 
this minimum employment requirement as 
of October, 1951, was most commonly five 
years, although an increasingly high pro- 
portion were working in establishments 
which granted a two-week paid vacation 
after shorter periods of service. 


More than 99 per cent of the plant and 
office employees covered in the survey 
were eligible for at least one week. The 
remainder were in establishments which 
either gave no _ information concerning 
vacation policy or reported that they did 
not have one; and it would appear that, 
even in these establishments, paid vaca- 
tions were probably granted in some cases 
on an informal basis. 


Close to half the plant workers were in 
establishments providing a three-week paid 
vacation. To become eligible for a vaca- 
tion of this length, however, the worker 
must usually have been employed for at 
least 15 years; in a substantial number of 
cases, for 20 or 25 years. About 55 per 
cent of the office workers covered in the 
survey could become eligible for a three- 
week vacation after fulfilling similar 
minimum service requirements. 

Except in the Atlantic provinces, paid ° 
vacations are required by legislation, but 
most establishments have more liberal 
vacation policies than are required by law. 


In the vast majority of cases, vacation 
policy is expressed in terms of “how much 
time is allowed off with pay”. It is 
common, nevertheless, particularly in in- 
dustries which are seasonal or where labour 
turnover is high, for employers to indicate 
their policies as a percentage of annual 
earnings. Where this is done, two per cent 
of annual earnings is considered the 
equivalent of one week with pay. 

A considerable proportion of establish- 
ments—48 per cent, employing about 56 
per cent of the workers—reported a policy 
of closing down to enable all employees to 
take vacations at one time. In most cases, 
the practice indicated was a two-week 
shut-down during the summer months. 


Provincial Legislation 


The provinces of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan have legislation covering the 
provision of vacations with pay of at least 
one week. A summary of these legal 
provisions is given overleaf. 


2This information has been summarized 
from the bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Province 


Length 
UEDEC wishc cache eet 1 week 
WO TGATIO se eee oe sete aides 1 week 
IVUATIALO DSi a ear es 1 week; 2 weeks 
3 years’ service 
Saskatchewan ...:.../. 2 weeks 
AND En GE ts. mint aean eae 1 week; 2 weeks 
2 years’ service 
British Columbia...... 1 week 


A worker who has worked less than a 
vear is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day 
for each calendar month of employment. 
In Saskatchewan, such a worker may, by 
agreement with his employer, be given one 
day for each month. If he terminates his 
employment during a working year, he is 
entitled to holiday pay in all provinces 
except Manitoba for the time he has been 
employed. In Ontario, a worker must have 
been employed for upwards of three 
months, and in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
for at least 30 days, before becoming 
eligible for holiday pay. 


PLANT EMPLOYEES 


Although the survey shows that, as of 
October, 1951, the predominant initial 
vacation for plant employees in manufac- 
turing continues to be one week, there 
appears to be a gradual trend in the 
direction of granting two weeks after a 
vear or less of service. As shown in the 
table below, the proportion of workers 
employed in plants following this trend 
increased from 8 per cent in 1947 to 14 per 
cent in 1951. 


Vacations 
Pay 
Regular weekly pay, if on time 
basis; otherwise 2 per cent 
of annual earnings 


2 per cent of annual earnings 


after 
Regular pay 


14, of annual earnings 


after 
Regular pay 


2 per cent of annual earnings 


Another noticeable development has been 
the steady increase during the last several 
years in the proportion of plant workers 
who may become eligible for a vacation of 
two or three weeks after longer service. 
The proportion to whom two weeks were 
available increased from 69 per cent in 
1947 to 89 per cent in 1951. For three 
weeks, the increase was from 19 to 46 
per cent. 

Service requirements for these longer 
vacations have been steadily lowered. In 
1947, workers in less than a quarter of the 
plants where two weeks were granted 
could become eligible for the second week 
in less than five years; in 1951, the propor- 
tion was close to one-half. A similar trend 
has occurred in the service requirement for 
a three weeks’ vacation. In 1951, the most 
common service requirement for three 
weeks was 15 years; in earlier years, more 
of the employees in planis providing three 
weeks had to wait 25 years for such a 
vacation. The details of these changes, 
including data for 1947, 1949, 1950 and 1951, 
are as follows:— 


Service Requirements for Two- and Three-Week Vacations 


Two Weeks’ Vacation with Pay 


VCR ET COre LOSS orci likBis ot cates Macie 


5 years 


Other 
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Percentage of all Plant Employees 
Covered in Survey 


1947 1949 1950 1951 
8.4 10.3 12.8 14.2 
4.3 6.7 8.4 9.3 
4.0 6.5 11.6 16.2 
2 ail 1.2 1.3 
48.4 I9.3 49.9 46.3 
3.8 2.2 2.3 1.6 
— eal a 3 
69.1 81.8 86.3 89.2 


Service Requirements for Two- and Three-Week Vacations—Concluded 


Three Weeks’ Vacation with Pay 


Tess’ than 15. years... bearers. «.. ae cee 
LET REW A csi: A AE IS Re SE RO TC 
20 years 
DOSY CRIS 4-cte ee Paice 2 cdi ss pee. Bee choke 
tliat deractoaa tevceinttron: Sahota eireers tire 


Provision for a four-week paid vacation 
continued to be uncommon. In 1951, just 
over one per cent of the establishments 
employing about 24 per cent of the plant 
employees indicated a practice of four 
weeks’ vacation after an extended period of 
service (most commonly 25 years). 


By Industry 


Within the industrial divisions of manu- 
facturing, considerable variations in the 
vacation practices of firms may be observed 
by an examination of Table 1B. 


Percentage of all Plant Employees 
Covered in Survey 


1947 1949 1950 1951 
ed 5 8 Lo 
1.0 4.1 15.4 19.5 
3.6 11.6 Boo 12.1 
risa 12.8 15.6 12.4 
1.8 Lend aid 4 
19.2 30.7 41.4 45.5 


Among the industries in which the survey 
revealed comparatively liberal vacation 
policies was the “products of petroleum and 
coal” group. Sixty per cent of the workers 
within this group were eligible for a two 
weeks’ vacation after only one year of 
employment (most of the remainder after 
two years) and two-thirds could receive 
three weeks after 15 years. 

Rubber, paper, chemical products, and 
electrical apparatus and supplies were other 
industries in which vacation practices were 
comparatively liberal. Tobacco was the 
only industry in which provision for a four 


TABLE 14.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY: PLANT EMPLOYEES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Establishments Employees 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirements 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
PEOERL COVERAGE) vice een acsis rt ie ia algloin 4 ePotw a « hoimaehs'n'e orloyele ve ele’ 6, 430 100-0 772,056 100-0 
One Week Vacation with Pay— 
‘Riter> Less chanel yeatiudeders tant nres tla rat ease eek cere 714 11-1 73,119 9-5 
MOAT Ry stare cance S ayer 2 Re ee baasaciner rma e 4,547 70-7 616, 563 79°8 
Other pariods'n, teach, Soe tials t+ Seas an ncousraige = l= 8 “1 533 “1 
Servicd NOUSDSCIHOUs «isc oaks de vccle ee vies rales 300 4-7 18,647 2-4 
POLAILS has ce Dainese es age ds AM does eR aes 5,569 86-6 708 , 862 91-8 
Two Weeks Vacation with Pay— 
After’, Lees bap A Veet vccespaytarersvajensiorrerna ed War nals ee Date Se vis 119 1-9 14,457 1-9 
1,163 18-1 94, 968 12:3 
742 11-5 71, 883 9-3 
655 10-2 125,118 16-2 
63 1-0 9,930 1:3 
1,678 26-1 357, 062 46-3 
More than 5 years... 158 2-4 12,639 1-6 
Service not specified 68 1-1 2,672 3 
PR ab a nern BoFte BEES DEPICT ERNEROR Ile SHey SEABSE Wnt ooeenr 4,646 72-3 688, 729 89-2 
Three Weeks Vacation with Pay— 
Afters: Lees trail 15) yOars a: oes nicet «oa ccs weighs oi vieivinje,ewivipinisis 96 1:5 8,578 1-1 
1B VOSTH tacennireenary weeenep ea trae sire vate eae Ne Fs sate 450 7-0 150,362 19-5 
SOE ATRM NH sae ne Sates PCr aM ove Ries + reali ints aiery slate 248 3-9 93 , 688 12-1 
DE VBATAG. cM x tikceme CUnt ts ie Pes o's ogle’s eine ea havo 368 5-7 95,789 12-4 
QeNer Meroe iis dos oe o's sae ete «ure e's aapiebe a miiie'eiainte 22 3 2,715 “4 
AY cSt eal mens Settee a secreaes ca, Sameany ve cucelele tS, Mslater\e oa ele ge 1,184 18-4 351,132 45-5 
Four Weeks Vacation with Pay— 
Er Gate 2b yeast, Teo ok: poke Be ete ap cis coats - 6 ole ener inaeies dey « 45 “f 15,678 2-0 
OUHRM DONOR s. aide shat ae se oe ayes Beye wins ea atcabine 6 26 2,435 3 
Be oe Se done cc onde: Caee a ae. pacer 71 1-1 18,113 2-3 
Other Vacation Periods. ..........0.00.. 00.0 ccc cece eee eee eee 73 1-1 8,242 1-1 


(1) Not included are 183 establishments employing 7,017 workers either showing no information or indicating no 


vacation policy. 
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weeks’ vacation was common; well over 
half the workers in this industry were 
eligible for four weeks with pay after 25 
years’ service. 

Within each industrial group, it would 
appear that the larger firms tend to have 
more liberal vacation practices than the 
smaller firms. Thus, while almost 90 per 
cent of the workers could become eligible 
for two-week vacations, only 75 per cent of 
the establishments provided for vacations 
of this length. The remaining 25 per cent 
of the establishments surveyed, which 
were of so small an average size as to 
employ only 10 per cent of the workers, 
did not provide more than one week’s 
vacation. 

A similar but even more pronounced 
tendency is noted in regard to  three- 
week vacations. Less than 20 per cent of 
the establishments provided for a third 
week’s vacation; but they employed as 
many as 45 per cent of the workers. It 
would thus appear that provision for a 
three-week vacation is far more common 
among large establishments than among 
small. 

Service requirements for a two weeks’ 
vacation varied between the industrial 
divisions of manufacturing. In _ four 
groups—leather, printing and _ publishing, 
products of petroleum and coal, and 
chemicals—one year or less was the 
predominant service requirement. In the 
manufacturing of tobacco products and in 
the clothing industry, two years’ service 
was the most frequent requirement; and, 
in all the remaining groups, five years’ 
service before becoming eligible for two 
weeks was most commonly required. 

Except in a small number of cases, 15 
years’ service was the minimum required 
to establish eligibility for vacations of 
three weeks. A requirement of 15 years’ 
service was predominant in the industries 
manufacturing products of rubber, paper, 
petroleum and coal. In most other indus- 
tries where provision for three weeks was 
common, the more frequent service 
requirement was 20 or 25 years. 


By Province 


A few important variations may be 
noted in the vacation policies common in 
the different provinces. Saskatchewan is 
the one exception to the customary pro- 
vision of one week’s vacation with pay 
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after one year’s service; in this province 
two weeks after a year’s service are 
required by law. In Ontario, where over 
half the total plant employees covered in 
the survey are located, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in 1951 over 1950 in the 
proportion of those to whom three weeks 
were available after 15 years’ service— 
from 14 to 23 per cent. In Quebec, the 
next largest employer of manufacturing 
workers, this trend also appeared but was 
not as marked; in this province, 25 years 
was still the predominant waiting period 
for a three weeks’ vacation. In Nova 
Scotia also, a 25-year wait was necessary 
for the vast majority of those who could 
become eligible for a vacation of three 
weeks. In all other provinces, the 
majority of those to whom three weeks 
were available came under the 15-year 
stipulation. The extent of vacations in 
excess of three weeks was negligible, 
although about three per cent of employees 
in Quebec could be eligible for four weeks 
after 25 years. 


By City 


Information on vacations in manufac- 
turing in five major Canadian cities chosen 
for their geographic representativeness is 
shown in Table 1D. The more noticeable 
differences between the practices in effect 
in these cities were in regard to three- 
week vacations. It was only in the larger 


_ and more industrialized cities of Montreal 


and Toronto that these longer vacations 
were common. In Halifax, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, less than 20 per cent of the 
employees, and an even smaller propor- 
tion of the establishments, could become 
eligible for three weeks. 


Plant Shut-Down 


The proportion of employees affected by 
plant shut-down for vacation purposes was, 
in 1951, not significantly different from 
1950. However, industry and area break- 
downs of the data for the two years show 
that the proportions of employees in plants 
closing shop for one week had consistently 
grown smaller by 1951 while those in 
plants having a two-week shut-down almost 
invariably constituted a larger proportion 
than in 1950. Details of the extent of 
this practice in 1951 are shown in the 
table at the top of the following page. 


Plant Shut-downs for Vacation Purposes 


Percentage of Employees According 
to Length of Shut-down 
1Week 2 Weeks Other Total 


Industry and Area %o So % % 
(EEO, tunic Ciciititet RES Hoh eee Cl eee 13 41 2 56 
Industry: 
MOOUMALIC EDEVELIBZES, danteancicie select sss 4 14 1 19 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............ 1 91 — 92 
ubbers Products a.eeie ae. ses ee Ze, 58 — 80 
MICA EN EMME LOC UICLSu Tt: Meisasc el aereee celee ote ale tirere 15 72 5 92 
Textile Products (except Clothing)....... 13 70 1 84 
Clothing Clextile and VE Ur) yo gcse lr aie ace ose 21 63 3 87 
IW Gods Prodlictsy oa. Mibins a6 Mari soRe bit eae. 28 32 3 63 
PanermirOductsts semen nacaamed a cies <tc e aie 8 6 — 14 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. . 12 19 1 32 
TOMATO CEC lace ten eect a pistes cise ach iss «8 16 43 3 62 
Transportation Equipment ..............-. 8 60 3 71 
Non-ferrous Metal Products................ 14 17 1 32 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......... 7 89 — 96 
Non-metallic Mineral Products............. 21 11 4 36 
Products of Petroleum and Coal............ — 1 — 1 
GMHemicale Products: setae cco elem ates ols ote 8 26 — 34 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.... 19 53 8 80 
Provinces: 
IN ewi OMG LANG et te mete 2b orice Celsins eh.cereee 3 8 2 13 
Princes Wawarde LSlaniGiy = stse oases aitccaie ore cs — I — 5 
IN Ore OD LIAS ena TAIN aoe Gus rae o Nicest cus! sie 4 24 1 29 
Inge Asa bicyalel< Meets, (Oe Orp OMeEn eo te ae coe g 18 3 30 
CATT OTS PB de Aart, Tote pra ace ie caters ee are 14 46 3 63 
OUPRISO Sete Ee iii caine ee tires 14 46 1 61 
INT SLOW ae ite tte orbs ceca Diets aun’s Diaoue aerate ace 11 21 3 35 
SASK AUCH EW ATI cy sects Me ie. o ceclB seve, orator ra) 5 ie ke 1 4 1 6 
NNO Tesg HP ee cla oc Fie RE REN CRBC ict: CECH RE a a ee 2 14 5 21 
Brinish= Golumbia= eee cee eee ee oe 12 22 1 35 
City: 
EL slit eiscaeatere ys sites ie ce eet cs «ole bts siecle rere y| 21 5 Dae 
VEOH GA e ak eke chia e canine momen erantd tee 13 OL 1 71 
AL OLONUGMER neat tem ain ie aise Sage Sake atone ele uer eves 15 46 2 63 
SWWATAIUT OG prea ee ee eee iis Sime cha erattterth stA4sie 1l 23 3 37 
AV ONTGOUY Clas dere ortercienen Rien 2 ee aon eicle tat alana 16 27 z 45 


Almost all plant workers now receive at least one week's annual vacation’ with pay, and 
many may become eligible for two or three weeks as their service increases 


OVER 99% 89 To 


xe SOY 


ELIGIBLE FOR AT LEAST ELIGIBLE FOR TWO WEEKS, ELIGIBLE FOR THREE WEEKS 
ONE WEEK AFTER YEAR'S USUALLY. AFTER FIVE YEARS' USUALLY AFTER 15, 20, OR 
SERVICE OR LESS SERVICE OR LESS 25 YEARS SERVICE 
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OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


One of the principal differences in over- 
all vacation policy as it applies to office 
and plant workers is the larger proportion 
of the former who receive a first vacation 
of two weeks. Almost 90 per cent of the 
office workers employed in Canadian 
manufacturing plants as of October, 1951, 
were eligible for two weeks’ vacation after 
a year or less of service. As regards three- 
week vacations, on the other hand, the 
advantage held by “white collar” workers 
over plant employees was not so great. 
Three weeks were available in office units 
comprising about 55 per cent of the total 
number of office workers; for this length 
of vacation the predominant service 
requirements were much the same as for 
plant workers, ie., 15, 20 or 25 years. 
Only in the larger establishments were 
three-week vacations common for office 
employees; 80 per cent of the establish- 
ments gave nothing longer than two weeks 


but they employed only 45 per cent of the 
office workers covered in the survey. 
Although the proportions of office 
employees in plants providing two and 
three weeks has not changed to any extent 
over 1950, the service requirements for 
these vacations have been reduced. The 
proportion of those who could get a 
fortnight after one year rose from 74 per 
cent in 1950 to 80 per cent in 1951. (An 
additional eight per cent could get two 
weeks after even shorter service.) The 
proportion of those receiving three weeks 
after 15 years rose from 17 to 23 per cent. 
A four-week paid vacation is scarcely 
more common for office workers in manu- 
facturing than for plant employees. Less 
than three per cent were eligible for vaca- 
tions of this length as of October, 1951. 


By Province 

A vacation of two weeks after a year 
or less of service was customarily granted 
to office workers by manufacturing firms 


TABLE 2A._ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY: OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1951 


Length of Vacation and Service Requirements 


Total Coverage (2): 5008s. fers « sc te dis sto ats Sie gies 0g s ble aine's dieie aici 


One Week Vacation with Pay 
After: Less than 1 year... 
Oy Sana Se 

Service not specified. 


Two Weeks Vacation with Pay 


Mttors) Tess than | yearsassdkcacdes seve vases cade vaianie ats 


DIVORTR deste s OL Oas sects see Se U a Bult 0 Wu sea ec.aa ere a 
BUG VORtS eee tea oe bas ONAN as ee CaN cwde ere 
Mote than DYCare seca prc aren os oie so sreica's 
Service not specified oeccacc <5. cao vee diets of ve cece 


Three Weeks Vacation with Pay 


(Aiters) Less this 10 VOSTive. ceos uci ens Fale =.6) s,s orsieie vis. oleis 


BU, GOT Rion 6k is cnlthe sed soins hueinie, 6 ace Mhae areas lien 
URSE POrtO GS 5 we esis silos 6 creo ds Gat tgahs ee arcletay 


Four Weeks Vacation with Pay 


SALtOrs) 2OUVORTS acto <p Seta, Metres te aelay Gy desy te vselelesisrs 


Offices Employees 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Ae OE 6,019 100-0 157,775 100-0 
1,475 24-5 70,370 44-6 
1,469 24-4 13, 236 8-4 
367 6-1 5,555 3-5 
eh: 3,311 55-0 89,161 56-5 
sae iears 269 4-4 13,094 8-3 
erent 3,859 64-1 126,482 80-2 
re | 588 9-8 6,645 4-2 
noe Ee 366 6-1 4,107 2-60 
Peat 44 ‘7 661 4 
Rr awes 184 3-1 2,411 1-5 
acetehan 5,310 88-2 153, 400 97-2 
ae 59 1-0 3,167 2-0 
once beset 75 1-2 3, 288 2-1 
tars 466 7:8 36,520 23-1 
Ewatties 222 3-7 23,331 14-8 
pis rete ace 321 5-3 19,100 12-1 
A te tee 30 5 1,051 7 
Gacaein zs 1,173 19-5 86,457 54-8 
#a. ads 48 8 3,277 2-1 
ee 29 5 741 “5 
te %7 1:3 4,018 2-6 
Pecet, a1 3 120 1 


—— 


(1) Not included are 114 offices employing 509 workers either showing no information or indicating no vacation 


Dolicy. 
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in all provinces, although in Alberta a 
preponderance of the smaller establish- 
ments required two years’ service. 

There was less uniformity among the 
provinces in the service requirements for 
three-week vacations. In seven of the ten, 
15 years was the clearly predominating 
stipulation. However, in Nova Scotia more 
than one-third of the office employees in 
manufacturing were in offices which allowed 
three weeks with pay after less than 10 
years’ service; in British Columbia, | 15 
and 20 years applied to an equal propor- 
tion of office employees, while in Quebec 
similar proportions (15 to 20 per cent) 
of the 25,000 workers for whom three weeks 
were available gained this vacation after 
15, 20 and 25 years’ service. For complete 
provincial details, see Table 2P 


By City 
Of the five cities shown in Table 2C, 
those in Eastern Canada indicated more 


liberal vacation policies for office employees 
in manufacturing than either Winnipeg or 
Vancouver, particularly in the extent of 
three-week vacations. In all five cities, 
virtually all office employees could receive 
at least two weeks. A third week was 
provided for in office units employing 
upwards of 60 per cent of the workers 
in Halifax, Montreal and Toronto, and 
92 and 35 per cent in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. For three weeks off with pay 
the service stipulations varied consider- 
ably among the cities. In Halifax, a single 
large establishment required only one year 
of service; in Vancouver, ten years was 
only slightly less common than 15 years, 
while in Winnipeg 15 years was the 
customary requirement. In Montreal and 
Toronto, on the other hand, large numbers 
of office workers were to be found in each 
of the 15-, 20- and 25-year categories of 
service requirement. 


Alberta Special Committee Reports 


on Workmen's Compensation Act 


Seven-member committee makes 22 specific recommendations in unani- 
mous report. Briefs submitted by nine employer, six labour organizations 


The Special Legislative Committee 
appointed March 20, 1951, to inquire into 
and make recommendations concerning the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
tabled its report in the Legislature on 
February 25 (Sessional Paper No. 55, 1952). 

In its unanimous report, the seven- 
member Committee under the chairmanship 
of Fred C. Colborne made 22 specific 
recommendations based upon a careful 
study of the Act itself, the submissions 
received and the administrative experience 
and practice of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 

Sixteen organizations, including nine 
employer and six labour groups, sub- 
mitted written briefs and were represented 
at the public hearings held . by the 
Committee in Edmonton and Calgary from 
August 20-30 of last year. A complete 
summary of the representations received 
and the Committee’s finding in each case 


is set out in the report. The Committee 
also indicated the approximate cost of 
implementing various proposals and its own 
recommendations. 

As regards the work of the Board, the 
Committee reported :— 

We were particularly impressed with 
the sound and reasonable approach of 
the Board to the many complex problems 
with which it must deal. We found a 
happy combination of sympathetic under- 
standing of individual cases, with a high 
sense of responsibility to the proper 
interests of employers. 

We found both labour and employer 
roups were generally and genuinely satis- 

ed with the present administration of 
the Act. 


With respect to the coverage of the Act, 
the Committee made only one recom- 
mendation: that “workman” be amended 
to include “any person who, although not 
under a contract of service or apprentice- 
ship, becomes subject to the hazards of an 
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industry for the purposes of undergoing 
training or probationary work specified or 
stipulated by the employer as a preliminary 
to employment.” This amendment, .sug- 
gested by the Alberta Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, would afford protection to 
“learners” in certain railway occupations. 
The Committee recommended that for 
compensation purposes a learner should be 
considered to earn the starting wage for his 
employment. 

The Committee would not accept the 
suggestion made by a labour group that 
the Act should be broadened to cover the 
employees of all employers. In its view, 
all employees are now covered where it is 
feasible and this, together with the provi- 
sions for coverage by voluntary applica- 
tion, makes the Act as broad as it can 
reasonably be made. 


Differing proposals were made to the 
Committee from employers’ and workers’ 
groups regarding the “waiting period”. 
Several employers’ groups wished to have 
retained the three-day waiting period and 
six-day qualifying period of the Act (under 
which a worker receives medical aid but 
no compensation for the first three days 
of his disability unless he is disabled and 
off work for more than six days). On the 
other hand, four labour groups asked that 
the waiting period be eliminated entirely, 
citing the present provisions of the 
Saskatchewan Act under which no com- 
pensation is paid for the day of the 
accident but if the workman is disabled 
any longer time his compensation begins 
from the day after his accident. 

The Committee was of the opinion that 
the six-day qualifying period was unneces- 
sarily severe and went into the question 
thoroughly in an effort to determine what 
effect an amendment like that of Saskat- 
chewan would have. Its conclusions were 
that, as in Saskatchewan, the adoption of 
a waiting period consisting of the day of 
the accident would result in a saving of 
cost to industry. The Committee there- 
fore recommended that the waiting period 
should be eliminated and that payment of 
compensation should begin with the day 
following the accident. It stated that it 
was convinced that, with such an amend- 
ment, there would be no _ appreciable 
increase of malingering or petty claims. 

On the two major issues of the per- 
centage basis of compensation and the 
wage ceiling for computing compensation, 
the Committee considered that an upward 
‘revision was called for under present con- 
ditions. It recommended 75 instead of 
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66% as a more realistic percentage rate 
and an increase from $2,500 to $3,000 in 
the maximum amount of earnings taken 
into account. With respect to the latter, 
the Committee commented :— 


It is widely accepted in the field of 
workmen’s compensation that the wage 
ceiling should represent generally the 
highest wage received by a wage-earner. 
The figure of necessity must be an 
arbitrary one. It is the view of the 
Committee that if $2,500 was the correct 
figure at the last revision of the Act, our 
recommended increase to $3,000 would now 
be in order. 


The Committee would not entertain the 
proposals of several labour groups that 
compensation should be based on 100 per 
cent of earnings, holding that a workman 
should in no case be better off financially 
under compensation than he would be 
while working. 

The Committee further recommended 
that the minimum payment for total 
disability should be increased from $15 to 
$25 per week, unless actual earnings were 
Jess than $25, in which case the actual 
amount of earnings should be allowed. 


It was found that the subsistence allow- 
ance of $2.50 per day payable to a workman 
undergoing treatment away from home was 
insufficient; the Committee recommended 
that it be raised to $5, with the proviso 
that where the Board provides part of the 
subsistence, i.e. meals or lodging, the allow- 
ance should be correspondingly reduced. 


The Act permits the Board to pay for 
the replacement and repair of dentures, 
eye-glasses, artificial eyes or limbs and 
hearing aids broken in an industrial acci- 
dent “if such breakage is accompanied by 
objective symptoms of personal injury”. A 
labour organization proposed that the 
Board should pay compensation for any loss 
or damage to personal property if there 
is evidence to show that it arose out of 
employment, regardless of the existence of 
“objective symptoms of personal injury”. 
The Committee agreed, with the reserva- 
tion that it would be unsound to extend 
the provision beyond the items of personal 
property specified in the Act. 

With regard to proposed increases in 
benefits in case of the death of the work- 
man, the Committee found that the burial 
allowance was insufficient, that a higher 
benefit should be paid to dependent 
children, and that all pension payments to 
widows should be brought up to the same 


level, regardless of the date of the 
accident. 
The Committee considered that the 


regular burial allowance should be raised 


from $175 to $200 and that, in addition, 
the Board should have discretion to make 
a further allowance, not to exceed $100, 
for the expenses of transportation of the 
workman’s body from the place of death 
to his home in Alberta. If the workman’s 
home is outside the province, it was 
suggested that the Board should pay the 
costs, up to $100, of transporting the body 
to the Alberta border. 


It was the Committee’s view that there 
should be no upward revision of the 
present $50-a-month allowance payable to 
a widow. For those without children the 
allowance was considered to be not out of 
line with the benefits provided to those 
in similar circumstances by social legisla- 
tion throughout Canada. 


The Committee felt, however, that a 
widow with dependent children who is 
prevented from augmenting her pension by 
gainful employment because she is obliged 
to stay at home to care for her family 
faces considerable additional hardship. It 
considered, therefore, that an increase was 
warranted for dependent children but that 
the allowance should be paid only for such 
time as they normally remained dependent 
upon their parent for support. The Com- 
mittee saw no reason “why industry should 
be required to continue to pay dependents’ 
allowance to one who has left school for 
gainful and often lucrative employment”. 
Hence, it recommended that the allowance 
should be increased from $15 to $25 a 
month, but that the age limit should be 
reduced from 18 to 16 years. Where, how- 
ever, the Board considered that a child 
should continue his education, it should 
have discretion to pay the allowance to the 
age of 18 years. The same increase, from 
$15 to $25 a month, was recommended for 
a dependent invalid child. 


On the question of whether or not an 
increase should be permitted to a widow 
who was receiving the compensation pro- 
vided by law at the time of her husband’s 
death, the Committee observed: “It is 
doubtful if there is any compensation ques- 
tion on which industry and labour are 
farther apart”. Industry took the view that 
compensation awards were “once for all 
payments”, and several groups suggested 
that, should a higher pension be decided 
on, the additional cost should be charged 
to the general revenue fund of the prov- 
ince. Labour urged that all payments 
should be brought up to the same level. 

The Committee was unable to agree that 
workmen’s compensation is strictly com- 
pensatory and does not touch on the field 
of social legislation. It pointed out that:— 
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Compensation legislation came into being 
originally as a means of solving a social 
problem that stemmed from the inability 
of the workman to obtain by legal action 
the damages for injury which may have 
been his just due. Furthermore, it seems 
to us that the social aspect of workmen’s 
compensation was admitted when legisla- 
tion provided compensation benefits for 
those who would have no legal claim 
whatever to such compensation from the 
industries which employed them. It is 
our view that when workmen became 
entitled to compensation for injury or 
death, regardless of the factor of employer 
negligence, when the old common law 
doctrines of “contributory negligence,” 
“voluntary assumption of risk on the part 
of the employee” and “negligence of a 
fellow employee” (which had so often been 
used as defence against employee suits 
for damages) were set aside, and the mere 
existence of an employer-employee rela- 
tionship was substituted therefor, the 
social aspect of workmen’s compensation 
was indeed recognized. 

Workmen’s compensation is not unem- 
ployment insurance, that is true. But it 
is a form of insurance with social aspects 
similar to unemployment insurance, and 
it is difficult to see how the one can be 
called social legislation and not the other. 


The Committee recognized that workmen 
on disability pensions were able to augment 
their pensions by their earnings and that 
in a time of rising wages their income had 
increased. 


Such is not the case with the widow. 
Heretofore the widow’s loss has been 
permanent in the strictest sense. The 
“breadwinner” is gone. She has received 
compensation on a “once for all payment” 
basis; and regardless of the subsequent 
advance in wage scales, with its attendent 
increase in cost of living, her compensa- 
tion has remained firmly fixed. It seems 
certain that had she not substained the 
loss of the “breadwinner” her income 
from his earnings would have advanced 
along with the advance made in indus- 
trial wages. 

Can it be said, then, that such a widow 
has been adequately compensated for her 
loss? We think not. 


It was the Committee’s view that all 
widows whose husbands were killed in 
industry should receive $50 a month and 
that those whose pension was under $50 
should be granted an additional amount 
sufficient to provide $50 a month, until 
such time as society through its old age 


‘pension legislation was prepared to assume 


the responsibility. The additional allow- 
ance, or part of it, should be continued 
even after a widow qualified for old age 
pension if her total income from pension 
and compensation was less than $50 a 
month. 


Another recommendation was that there 
should be a provision in the Act stipulating 
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that no compensation should be paid to 
dependent aliens outside Canada unless 
they were citizens of a country the law 
of which made similar provision for the 
dependants of a deceased workman living 
in Canada. 


A recommendation favoured by employers 
was one which provided that in the case 
of a fatal accident the charge against 
industry should be the average of all 
fatalities. Under Section 33 (1) (n), which 
the Committee recommended should be 
repealed, when a single worker was killed, 
industry was charged with compensation 
computed on the basis of the average cost 
of pensions awarded during the preceding 
three years to the dependants of fatally 
injured married workmen. The excess of 
this amount over the amount awarded to 
the single worker’s dependants was placed 
in a “second injury” fund. 


The Committee pointed out that Sec- 
tion 33 (1) (mn) was enacted in 1943 to 
overcome two problems (1) the need for 
a second injury fund, and (2) the fear of 
discrimination in hiring against married 
workmen, since compensation costs in a 
single workman’s death were only a frac- 
tion of the charge in the case of a married 
workman. 


The fund had since grown steadily to 
the point where it was apparent that the 
charges against industry were greatly in 
excess of what was needed for second 
injuries. In order to remove this injustice 
without at the same time taking away the 
protection to married workmen contained 
in Section 33 (1) (n), the Committee 
recommended that the charge imposed 
should be the average of all fatalities, both 
married and single, and that the Second 
Injury Fund and Rehabilitation Reserve 
should be raised by an assessment on all 
industry. 

A further recommendation would allow 
the Board to recognize contributory negli- 
gence by apportioning compensation costs 
between classes where there has been 
negligence on the part of employers not 
within the same class. Heretofore, the Act 
has required the Board to charge the cost 
of an accident to one class only, regardless 
of contributory negligence on the part of 
an employer in another class. 

Concurring with a proposal made by 
several employer groups, the Committee 
recommended that in future no class should 
be charged with contributions to the 
Silicosis Reserve unless that class has 
experienced silicosis as an industrial 
disease. The Committee pointed out that 
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adoption of this recommendation would 
tend to stabilize the reserve which was 
steadily increasing while the cost of silicosis 
claims over the past several years had 
varied sharply. 

Removal of the limiting words “Pneumo- 
coniosis which shall be deemed to be— 
Silicosis, Siderosis, Lithosis’ from the 
schedule of industrial diseases and their 
replacement by the more inclusive term 
“pneumonconiosis” was recommended. In 
this way these and other classifications 
of pneumonconiosis would be covered. 


Representations that arthritis and heart 
disease should be added to the schedule, 
that compensation should be payable for 
hernia whenever there is prima facie 
evidence that it is attributable to the work 
performed, and that heart disease and 
pulmonary diseases be listed as occupational 
diseases of firemen were rejected on the 
ground that medical opinion did not 
support the proposals. The Committee 
considered that such diseases are adequately 
dealt with in the Act and that the Act 
by its definition of “accident” accepts the 
principle of blanket coverage for all 
disablement arising out of and in the 
course of employment. If the Board is 
satisfied from the medical evidence that 
arthritis has resulted from an accident, it 
may and does allow a claim for compen- 
sation. The Committee considered that to 
presume that in every case it arose out of 
employment would not be justifiable. 


The Committee commended the Board 
for its vigorous program of accident pre- 
vention which it termed “the key to 
reduced costs of compensation, to lower 
assessment rates”. It stated that the policy 
today is to establish safety committees in 
every industry, with representation from 
each department. In the construction 
industry, committees are required on each 
job likely to last more than 30 days and 
employing more than 10 men. In the 
Committee’s opinion, the present system of 
safety committees is essential to the 
accident prevention program and should be 
continued. It did not agree with a proposal 
that a safety committee should be 
appointed by the legal bargaining agency 
in a plant, holding that the committee 
must continue to be the responsibility of 
the employer. While it considered it 
desirable that a successful committee should 
be composed of both employer and 
employee representatives, it was of the 
opinion that this provision could not be 
made mandatory upon the employer with- 
out relieving him to some degree of his 
direct responsibility for safety. 


The Committee recommended that the 
Board’s policy of increasing its inspection 
staff should be continued and that it 
should be established practice for an 
inspector while inspecting a plant to be 
accompanied by the chairman or a member 
of the safety committee. 

A proposal that the Board should be 
relieved of the responsibility of mine 
rescue work, which should be transferred 
to the Mines Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Minerals, was endorsed by the 
Committee. It noted that mine rescue 
work is being administered satisfactorily 
by the Board but that the present divided 
authority presents danger of possible con- 
flicts in jurisdiction. 

Commenting that the merit rating 
system, which is in effect a system of 
varying assessment with individual experi- 
ence, has been- a strong incentive to 
accident prevention work, the Committee 
recommended that it be continued and that, 
wherever feasible, refunds be increased and 
extended to embrace as many classes as 


possible. It approved the policy of the 
Board in approaching the matter cautiously. 
It was also recommended that a retire- 
ment age of 70 years be fixed for the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and that 
a Board member should be removed from 
office for cause by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on address of the 
Legislative Assembly, or suspended, pend- 
ing address of the Legislative Assembly. 
In the opinion of the Committee, it 
should be the aim of the Board to main- 
tain class reserves at approximately one 
year’s average cost of administration, the 
capitalized value of pensions, plus com- 
pensation and medical aid disbursements. 
Finally, the Committee recommended 
that an independent actuarial survey of 
the accounts of the Board should be 
carried out at intervals of not more than 
five years and that the report of the 
survey should be tabled at the following 
session of the Legislature. 
The action taken by the Legislature on 
these recommendations is summarized on 
page 1085. 


Implications of Rent Control 


Study of rent control in the United States reveals both inflationary 
and deflationary effects, shows that controls did not retard volume 
of housing construction but reduced supply of existing rental housing 


Rent control and some of its effects upon 
housing construction, consumer expenditure 
and inflation in the United States during 
and following the Second World War form 
the basis of an article by Leo Grebler, 
Research Professor in Urban Land Use and 
Housing at Columbia University, New 
York. Prof. Grebler’s article is contained 
in the April, 1952, issue of the International 
Labour Review, published monthly by the 
ILO. 


Referring to the importance of rent 
controls in an inflationary period, Prof. 
Grebler notes that such controls were intro- 
duced during both world wars in practically 
all belligerent countries and in many 
neutral countries. In the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany, rent regulations 
established during the First World War 
were still in force as regards large 
segments of the housing supply when the 
Second World War began. 
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With the development of new infla- 
tionary trends in many countries as a 
result of rearmament and other causes, 
there is a tendency to prolong and 
intensify the demand for controls, states 
Prof. Grebler. Parallel with this demand, 
he adds, is a persistent and perhaps 
growing uncertainty concerning the long- 
run effects of rent control on housing and 
general living standards, the volume of 
new housing construction and the equit- 
able distribution and allocation of space. 

The present situation, in which a long, 
drawn-out “cold war” may be developing, 
with high military expenditures and there- 
fore inflationary factors, calls for a 
reappraisal of the rent control issue in the 
light of recent experiences, according to 
Prof. Grebler. 

During the war years, 1942-45, the United 
States, unlike most other — belligerent 
countries, was able to build a moderate 
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volume of new houses. These totalled 
approximately 1,243,000, an annual average 
of 311,000. 

Rent control was introduced by the 
federal Government in 1942 and by 1946 
about 16 million dwelling units were under 
rental regulations, rents being frozen 
variously at 1942 or 1943 levels. Until 
1947 increases in legal rents were limited 
to cases where landlords could prove 
financial loss or hardship or where services 
or facilities were improved. In June, 1947, 
an increase of up to 15 per cent was 
permitted by agreement between the land- 
lord and tenant if a written lease extending 
to the end of 1948 were executed. Between 
1947 and 1948, the rent index rose approxi- 
mately seven per cent and, Prof. Grebler 
states, only a minority of tenants in rent- 
controlled apartments agreed to the 
voluntary increase. 


In 1949 and in 1950, major steps were 
taken to abolish rent controls by giving 
increasing responsibility for the mainten- 
ance or termination of controls to state 
and local governments. By the end of 
1950 an estimated 10 million units were 
under federal or local control—only two- 
thirds of the number regulated in 1946. 
The rent index increased about another 
four per cent from 1948 to 1949 and from 
1949 to 1950. Federal rent controls which 
are in effect today have eased the regula- 
tions in many respects but give the 
Government the authority under certain 
circumstances to recontrol rents in critical 
areas. 


Effect on New Construction 


During the period 1946-1950, nearly five 
million non-farm dwelling units were con- 
structed in the United States. Throughout 
this period practically all the labour and 
material resources available for housing 
construction were utilized. Prof. Grebler 
remarked that if a free rental market for 
existing housing or an earlier removal of 
control had been established and had 
induced even more construction, additional 
new supply would have been possible only 
through additional cost and price increases 
and that in this respect, by damping the 
production of new housing, controls had 
an anti-inflationary influence. 


Prof. Grebler states that housing had 
neither a more favoured nor a_ less 
favoured relative position in total con- 
struction. He noted that to have given 
housing a more favoured position without 
inviting greater cost rises would have 
involved the direct control of non-resi- 
dential construction, an approach tried by 
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the Veterans Emergency Housing Program 
in 1946 but given up after disappointing 
experiences. 

During the period 1946-50, approximately 
17 per cent of new construction was for 
rental as compared with 86 per cent in 
the period 1920-24. This decline, notes 
Prof. Grebler, can be partly ascribed to 
rent control. He points out that although 
rents on newly constructed housing were 
uncontrolled, controls for existing housing 
created an atmosphere unfavourable to 
investment in rental housing, since there 
was a possibility that controls might be 
extended to new units. 


Prof. Grebler feels that in general, the 
volume of housing construction in the 
United States would not have been sub- 
stantially larger without rent controls; and 
if it had been larger, it probably would 
have raised building costs. He remarks: 
“No appreciable effect of rent control 
seems to be indicated on this score. But 
rent control was in all probability an 
important factor in reducing the volume 
of new rental housing construction.” 


Effect on Rental Housing Supply 


The 1950 census on housing in the United 
States indicated that the number of single- 
family detached houses that were occupied 
by renters was more than one million lower 
than in 1940. Another indication of the 
shift of dwelling units to owner occupancy 
is the fact that from 1940 to 1950, the 
number of owner-occupied units rose by 
71 per cent while the number of renter- 
occupied units increased by only 4-7 per 
cent. Prof. Grebler considers that rent 
control was an important factor influencing 
this trend. 

Owners of single-family and _ small 
houses, faced with the choice of receiving 
a controlled rent or selling the property 
at an uncontrolled price, naturally pre- 
ferred to sell, the writer points out. He 
feels that rent control was a factor in 
reducing the existing supply of rental 
housing, in addition to holding back the 
volume of new rental construction. 


Change in Consumer Expenditure 

By 1945, when rents and prices were 
both controlled, the general consumer price 
index (which included rents) was nearly 
29 per cent higher than in 1940, while the 
rent index had risen less than five per cent. 
By 1948, when general price controls had 
been abolished for some time, prices had 
increased almost 72 per cent and rents less 
than 16 per cent. 


Rents also failed to keep pace with the 
increase in income and consumer expendi- 
tures. Between 1940 and 1948, personal 
disposable income had increased by about 
150 per cent and total consumer expendi- 
tures by 157 per cent. Prof. Grebler holds 
that the increase in the demand for such 
consumer items as food and clothing was 
in part the result of incomes set free by 
rent control for the purchase of other items. 
He notes that the price increases for 
consumer goods was greater than’ they 
would have been without rent control. 
Prof. Grebler added :— 

“To the extent that this was the case, 
repression of rent inflation through control 
led to more price inflation in other fields, 
an observation that should serve as a 
caution against acceptance of the statement 
that rent control generally has anti- 
inflationary effect.” 


Burden of Inflation 
With reference to the economic position 
of those protected and those not protected 
by rent control, Prof. Grebler referred to 
the remarks of James E. Meade, a British 
economist who analysed the post-war situa- 
tion in the United Kingdom as follows:— 
The present situation is grossly inequit- 
able and grossly inefficient. Those lucky 
occupiers who are protected by rent 
restriction obtain their accommodation 
extremely cheaply and have no incentive 
to economize dwelling space by living in 
a smaller dwelling, letting rooms to lodgers, 
etc. Those unlucky persons (often ex- 
servicemen and women attempting to set 
up home) who are not in this charmed 
circle cannot find accommodation largely 
because the protected “sitting birds” have 
ate or no incentive to make room for 
them. 


Stating that rent control may be regarded 
as a means of redistributing the burden of 
inflation, Prof. Grebler points out that this 
view is of increasing importance when 
restrictions extend over long periods of 
time, during which population and families 
grow in number and the proportion of those 
enjoying rent control decreases. 

As fully half the housing supply in the 
United States was uncontrolled, the price 


pressures on that group were much greater 
than if they had been spread over the 
entire supply, stated the professor. 

Those who did not enjoy rental protec- 
tion were forced to bear “the full burden 
of inflation in the price structure of housing, 
or at least a disproportionate share of it”. 

Prof. Grebler estimates that of the 15 
million dwelling units, new and existing, 
which were purchased and rented between 
1946 and 1951, about two-thirds were not 
under rental controls and were rented and 
sold at the costs prevailing during this 
period. 

By 1951 the number of “have nots” who 
paid the full post-war cost of housing 
equalled the number protected by rent 
controls, he states. This situation, he 
points out, could have been avoided if 
controls had been applied both to the sales 
prices of existing houses for owner- 
occupancy and for rent. Prof. Grebler feels 
that the effects of rent controls are too 
pervasive for them to be successfully coped 
with through public housing programs. 


Conclusions 


Rent controls in the United States indi- 
cated that the total volume of post-war 
residential construction was not held below 
the maximum set by available resources, 
according to Prof. Grebler. The article 
notes also that the volume of new housing 
construction for rent was unusually low 
despite exemption from control and reflects, 
perhaps, a trend towards single-family house 
construction as well as the adverse effects 
of rent control. 

Prof. Grebler feels that the supply of 
existing rental housing was reduced under 
rent control by the transfer of such 
accommodation from the rental to the 
sales market. He states that there has 
been an uneconomic use of space under 
the rental regulations and that there was 
a decline in the intensity of utilization from 
1940 to 1950. 

Concluding his study, the professor 
remarks that the division of the population 
into two groups bearing an unequal share 
of the burden of inflation is perhaps the 
most serious effect of rent control and one 
that cannot be justified on either economic 
or social grounds. 


— 
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Merit-Rating Incentive Schemes 


Type of wage incentive scheme based on the degree to which a worker 
displays qualities valuable to an undertaking is being given a trial 
in some establishments in the United Kingdom and in the United States 


In recent years, a new type of wage 
incentive scheme based upon the degree 
to which employees display such qualities 
as regularity, skill, initiative and useful- 
ness to their firms has been introduced 
in industry, often replacing the older 
payment-by-results system. These pro- 
grams differ from those which provide 
bonuses for amounts produced, time saved, 
efficient utilization of machinery and reduc- 
tion in the amount of material used.* 

A survey of merit-rating schemes, noting 
their advantages and disadvantages, by 
A. F. Stewart, Manager of the Personnel 
Management Division of the British 
Institute of Management, is contained in 
the April, 1952, issue of the International 
Labour Review, an ILO publication. 


With reference to direct incentive 
schemes, Mr. Stewart points out that often 
such systems tend over a period to a 
limitation of output. Groups of workers 
may reach an agreement as to a level of 
output which will yield adequate remun- 
eration without undue effort and a rhythm 
of production is established which falls 
far short of optimum output. In addition, 
the impact of income tax at higher rates 
once a certain level had been attained may 
prove to be a vital factor. 


Incentive schemes will often discourage 
a production manager from improving or 
changing the scheme, states Mr. Stewart. 
Steps to introduce new timing methods or 
set new rates may cause much argument 
and be detrimental to the employees’ 
morale. 


Another drawback to straight incentive 
schemes mentioned by Mr. Stewart was the 
fact that many workers may greatly 
increase their output but at the cost of 
damaging the machinery, wasting valuable 
material, creating abnormal amounts of 
‘scrap and frequently varying the working 
tempo to the detriment of other workers 
and the department as a whole. In addi- 
tion to this disadvantage, the article notes 
that direct incentive schemes can con- 
tribute to fluctuating earnings whenever 


*See L.G., Nov., 1951, pp. 1520-1521, for a 
summary of the ILO meeting of experts on 
payment-by-result systems. 
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production is retarded due to power cuts, 
weather conditions, failure of material 
supplies, machinery breakdowns and other 
similar happenings. 

Because of these disadvantages and many 
others, a number of companies in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States 
have abondoned systems of direct pay- 
ments by results. In their place they have 
introduced the merit-incentive schemes 
which are designed to reward the worker 
who displays a wide range of qualities. 


Merit-Rating Factors 

Referring to British experience, Mr. 
Stewart lists a series of qualities which are 
considered in merit-rating incentive schemes 
for different categories of workers. Among 
the qualities considered for manual workers 
are the following: timekeeping, timesaving, 
attendance, conduct, safety observance, 
tidiness, quality of work, avoidance of 
waste, care of tools and equipment, 
co-operation with supervisors and fellow 
workers, quantity of work, manual ability, 
technical ability, versatility, trainability, 
initiative, judgment, perseverance and con- 
sistency of effort, application to work, 
reliability, interest in work, job knowledge 
and honesty. 

For supervisors the following were 
recommended as desirable qualities: leader- 
ship, initiative, dependability, good example, 
conduct, discipline, judgment, justice, 
loyalty to the company, integrity, tech- 
nical knowledge, teaching ability, co-opera- 
tion, versatility, perseverance and _ suit- 
ability for promotion. 

Concerning qualities for clerical workers, 
merit schemes include as factors: time- 
keeping, timesaving, attendance, reliability, 
versatility, application to work, job knowl- 
edge, technical skill, accuracy, honesty, 
initiative, co-operativeness, capacity for 
promotion and loyalty to the company. 

Mr. Stewart points out that a com- 
promise must be sought in practice between 
the over-elaboration of the scheme by 
including too many factors and the apparent 
over-simplification by employing too few. 
He notes that the factors chosen for any 
particular plan will not be of equal 
importance and states that an accurate 


weighting of the points assigned to the 
various qualities represent an important 
decision of policy in the design of a plan. 

In preparing the program, clear and 
precise definitions of factors should be 
established, the article states. Thus, vague 
terms such as “good”, “average”, “fair” 
and “poor”, should be avoided since what 
one supervisor may consider “fair”, another 
will describe as “good”. 

With the selection of the men who will 
be responsible for making the assessments 
of the employees’ qualities, Mr. Stewart 
makes the following recommendations: 
each worker should be assessed by *at least 
two and preferably three assessors; each 
assessor should have an intimate knowl- 
edge of those whose work he judges; the 
workers who are so rated should have 
confidence that the assessor is qualified to 
judge their abilities accurately and fairly. 


Methods of Assessment 


Several methods most commonly used in 
the United Kingdom by companies oper- 
ating merit-rating schemes are noted by 
Mr. Stewart. Under the “ranking” method, 
the best and the poorest workers under 
each quality are nominated and _ the 
remainder are interpolated in as nearly 
correct order as possible. Marks are 
then applied on the basis of a normal 
distribution. 

With the “fit to description” method, 
each member of a firm is allotted to the 
description which most closely corresponds 
to the degree in which he displays the 
quality. 

The “numerical marking” plan awards a 
proportion of the total marks available 
for each quality to each member of the 
establishment according to the degree in 
which he displays that particular quality. 

“Alphabetical marking” calls for the 
assessing of grades by means of letters; 
A, B, C. D, E, etc., often with the modi- 
fication of plus and minus symbols. The 
“line positioning” method involves the 
placing of definitions from the highest to 
the lowest at equal intervals along a 
straight line. The assessor then places a 
cross at the point which most accurately 
describes the attainment of each worker. 


Operating the Scheme 

Mr. Stewart warns that the employees’ 
acceptance should be gained before the 
plan is put into operation. He suggests 
that first, directors, foremen and others 
at the management level be acquainted 
with the scheme and once acceptance of 
the method and _ principle has been 


obtained from these groups, the repre- 
sentatives of the workers at the trade union 
and the workshop level should be brought 
into full consultation. 

In addition to providing cash bonuses 
for the various qualities and attributes 
included in the plan, Mr. Stewart suggests 
that a reward for long service, based upon 
the varying periods of employment accumu- 
lated by each worker, be considered. 

The article states that assessments of the 
program should be conducted approxi- 
mately every three months during the early 
part of its operation and thereafter every 
six months. Factors that may require 
early intervals of re-examination include 
the nature of production of operation of 
the firm, the rate of labour turnover, the 
quality of supervision and the size of the 
establishment. 

Mr. Stewart points out that it should be 
made clear to the employees that at each 
assessment the bonus of any worker may 
be raised, reduced or remain unchanged. 


To allow employees to seek a redress 
or an explanation for an assessment or 
bonus regarded as unfair, the article recom- 
mends that adequate machinery be pro- 
vided to handle such complaints. This 
could involve an appeal to management 
beyond the worker’s immediate supervisor. 


Advantages of Merit-Rating 


Referring to the results obtained by 
several companies which have introduced 
effective incentive plans based upon merit- 
rating, Mr. Stewart lists several of the 
major advantages claimed for this type of 
program. The extra effort exerted by the 
workers has resulted in lowered labour 
costs, reduction of material spoiled and an 
increase in the quality of the product. 

Labour turnover was reduced, as was 
avoidable absenteeism, and lateness was 
curbed substantially, in the firms conduct- 
ing merit-making programs. The article 
reports that co-operation between workers 
and supervisors and between fellow workers 
developed in their plants and that in 
general work supervision and job transfers 
were greatly facilitated. 

Among other benefits reported by such 
firms were simplification of training, 
improvement in plant morale and the 
facilitation of promotion problems. Mr. 
Stewart cautions, however, that merit 
incentive schemes should not be regarded 
as the cure-all for all industrial problems. 
He states that it has yet to be proved 
that when such a scheme is applied to an 
organization formerly operating on a 
straight time-rate basis, that the increase of 
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output per man hour will be as great as 
that likely to develop from a well applied 
and directed system of payment by results. 


Union Attitude 

Mr. Stewart reports that trade union 
leaders in the United Kingdom have initi- 
ally been reluctant to support such 
programs, regarding them as a form of too 
close direction and supervision of the 
employees. He states, however, that when 
the scheme has been explained and 
demonstrated, most labour officials have 
been willing to give it a fair trial. Union 


opposition has declined as employee satis- 
faction developed. 


Conclusions 

In concluding his article, Mr. Stewart 
points out that merit incentive plans are 
generally more flexible than many direct 
payment-by-result programs but should be 
regarded as only one out of several alterna- 
tives which should be considered. He adds 
that merit-rating should be adopted only 
in cases where management has determined 
to spend the time necessary to train 
capable assessors and to make accurate and 


fair assessments. 
® 


Factory Inspection in the United Kingdom 


British Factory Inspectorate’s 1950 Report reviews new developments 
in machinery and plont, accident trends, improvements in health and 
welfare conditions in factories, progress in accident prevention, the 
incidence of industrial diseases, a special analysis of eye accidents 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories of the United Kingdom for 
1950 shows steady progress in the improve- 
ment of safety, health and welfare condi- 
tions in industry. Increasing interest in 
the use of mechanical handling equipment 
is noted. Special reference is made to 
improvements in working conditions in iron 
foundries. 

Despite the increase in the number of 
workers in manufacturing industries and in 
the amount of overtime worked as a result 
of the re-armament program, the vear 1950 
showed only a slight increase in the total 
number of accidents as compared with 
1949. A special analysis was made of 8,787 
reportable eye accidents. Attention is 
called to the progressive reduction in the 
accident rates for young persons. 

In the ‘introduction to his report, the 
Chief Inspector refers to the heavy burden 
placed on the inspectorate as a result of 
shortages of staff at a time when produc- 
tion is expanding rapidly to meet the 
demand for exports and the needs of the 
re-armament program. “There is no short 
cut,” he states, “whereby an adequate and 
experienced staff can be built up.” The 
increasing amount of factory legislation and 
the growing complexity of manufacturing 
processes makes necessary a more detailed 
training program than was _ formerly 
required for new inspectors. 

The report commends the system of 
self-inspection already carried on effectively 
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by some firms which have well-established 
medical and safety services. Under the 
system in these larger concerns, daily 
inspections of processes and plant on a 
well-arranged schedule have been instituted, 
thus enabling H.M. Factory Inspectors to 
spend more time in those factories where 
the need is greatest. 

The total number of factories registered 
at the end of 1950 was 241,064, a decrease 
of 2,530 over the number registered in 1949. 
The number of factories in which there is 
mechanical power continued to increase 
while the number without mechanical 
power decreased. At the end of 1950 the 
number of the latter was less than half 
the corresponding figure for 1940. 

Reference is made in the report to the 
need for improvement in the extent of 
compliance with the provisions of Section 
5 of the Factories Act, 1948, which requires 
at least a month’s notice of proposed 
occupation of premises as a factory. The 
Chief Inspector regards this provision “as 
a particularly important one, especially so 
at the present time, when it affords the 
only really effective means of reducing at 
least to some extent the occupation of 
unsatisfactory premises”. 

In the construction of new factory build- 
ings, and in the extensions to existing 
premises, increasing attention, the Chief 
Inspector points out, is being paid to the 
principles of good design as evidenced by 


the elimination of pillars, the provision of 
higher ceilings and much more window 
space. 

One marked feature reported from 
different parts of the country is the 
restricted use of steel and the adoption of 
shell construction in reinforced concrete. 
This has the great advantage of giving a 
large working space free from structural 
supports. It allows for the maximum of 
natural lighting and is of such design as to 
keep to a minimum the number of ledges 
and projections on which dust can settle— 
the latter a very important point where 
dust is a major problem. 


Some notable examples of good design 
of premises in the cotton and pottery 
industries and in the Border woollen and 
hosiery factories in Scotland are described. 
The continued restriction on building con- 
struction, however, continues to hamper the 
inspectors in dealing with some of the 
unsatisfactory types of factory premises 
which are still found in congested areas. 


Legislative measures enacted during the 
year consisted of Codes of Regulations 
made under the authority of the Factories 
Act, 1937. These included the Pottery 
(Health and Welfare) Special Regulations, 
the Grinding of Metals (Miscellaneous 
Industries) (Amendment) Special Regula- 
tions, the Grinding of Cutlery and Edge 
Tool (Amendment) Special Regulations, 
and the Foundries (Parting Materials) 
Special Regulations. Under the Factories 
(Evening Employment) Order, 1950, women 
are permitted .to be employed in the 
evening at times which are prohibited under 
the Factories Act, without such employ- 
ment being considered as overtime. The 
Dry Cleaning Special Regulations, 1949, 
came into force on June 1, 1950. 


Machine and Plant Development 


The publication of the report of a team 
appointed by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity to study the handling of 
materials in industry in the United States 
resulted in an increasing interest during the 
year by many firms in the use of 
mechanical handling equipment. One of 
the main conclusions reached by the team 
was that more efficient handling of 
materials, by mechanical means or other- 
wise, promoted greater industrial safety. 

Mechanization, the report states, “fre- 
quently supplants the operator in feeding 
material to or removing the finished 
product from a machine and so reduces 
the risk of injury which such an operation 
may occasion if dangerous parts have to 
be approached.” 

The growing tendency in some factories 
to replace hand and foot presses used for 
small press work by small air or hydraulic- 


operated presses, or to convert hand presses 
to this form of drive, is considered to be 
beneficial to production and less fatiguing 
for the operator. This form of mechaniza- 
tion has caused some accidents but most 
users are aware of the need for guarding. 

Since the war, interest in the develop- 
ment of plant in the building trade has 
lagged, partly because much of the obsolete 
and worn-out plant has now been replaced 
and partly because of restrictions on build- 
ing. Some attention, however, has been 
paid to suggestions made in the reports 
of the team which studied building methods 
in the United States and by the Working 
Party on Building Operations. Develop- 
ments of interest noted in the report 
include a special type of mobile crane 
capable of high lifts at all radii, three 
types of specialized scaffold plant for 
working on roofs and a new type of 
corrugated roofing and sheeting material. 

Progress in mechanization in the rubber 
industry is slow, it is pointed out, because 
of the “peculiar nature of the trade and 
the flexibility in manufacture demanded 
from a comparatively small number of 
machines”. The designers and makers of 
rubber machinery continue to show interest 
in trying to eliminate mechanical hazards 
at the design stage. As in other indus- 
tries, consultations are frequently held 
with the makers on the design of new 
machines. 

In the pottery industry, increasing fuel 
costs have encouraged research in the more 
efficient use of heat, the use of waste heat 
and design of plant. As a result, working 
conditions have improved and the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to the drying 
process has led to better standards of 
ventilation. 


Inspectors’ reports during the year 
revealed the increasing use of electricity 
in factories. The initial planning, the 
quality of material and standard of work- 
manship in new installations were highly 
commended by the inspectors. Reports of 
existing installations, however, showed a 
lack of attention to the effects of wear 
and tear. An increasing number of 
factories visited had some form of elec- 
trical generation of their own, usually in 
addition to a supply from the Electricity 
Authority. It is noted also that diesel 
engines are commonly used. 

During the year much time was spent 
by the inspectors in trying to improve the 
standard of compliance with Section 17 of 
the Factories Act, which imposes certain 
obligations with respect to fencing of 
dangerous parts of machinery on those 
who sell or let on hire machinery for use 
in factories. Favourable court decisions 
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have aroused many machine makers to 
take steps to comply with this section of 
the Act. Rapid progress was made during 
the year in providing fencing for lace and 
plain net curtain machines. Considerable 
progress in complying with this section 
was made also by the makers of hosiery 
and knitting machinery but much remains 
to be done in this industry, the report 
states. An increasing number of new 
machines used in hosiery and other factories 
now imported from abroad create difficult 
problems. The makers of machinery 
abroad cannot always be persuaded to 
incorporate guards in the machines so that 
in some cases the user has to supply the 
guards himself. 

The difficulty of guarding existing 
machinery is still a matter of concern. 
Demands on the manufacturing capacity of 
the makers of printing machinery generally, 
for both home and export orders, make 
them reluctant to supply new guards for 
old machines. 

The Chief Inspector commends the con- 
tinuing interest in accident prevention of 
the Master Printers’ Federation. Members 
of the Federation were included in the 
Letterpress Printing Productivity Team 
which visited the United States early in 
the year. A statement on safety in the 
United States made by the leader of the 
team is cited:— 

In connection with machinery, I think 

I should say that we feel that the standard 

of the guarding of machinery to ensure 

the safety of the operator is lower in 

America than it is at home, but to counter- 

act this American printers appear to have 

developed a greater “safety consciousness” 
than is the case at home, and by means 
of notices in departments and various 
other devices the need is constantly 
impressed on the operators of taking care. 

We think that efforts to increase this 

safety-mindedness in England—without 


lowering our standards of guarding—would 
bring nothing but benefit to the industry. 


Electricity Load Shedding 


Electricity load shedding was more wide- 
spread during 1950 than in the previous 
year. The report summarizes some general 
precautions which may be observed to 
overcome or minimize the risks involved. 


Joint Standing Committees 


The work of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittees for the prevention of accidents in 
various industries is reviewed briefly. <A 
new committee—the Foundry Atmospheres 
Committee—was established by the Joint 
Tron Council and the Council of Iron- 
foundry Associations for the purpose of 
undertaking research and development work 
in the iron foundry industry. 
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Training 

The establishment of many new appren- 
tice training schemes was noted during the 
year, particularly in large iron and steel 
firms, in mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering concerns, and in some: foundries. 
A pottery firm in the West of England 
has instituted apprenticeship training for 
both boys and girls. 


In the industries where apprenticeship is 
not appropriate and where large numbers of 
women and girls are employed, various 
examples of simple but useful training are 
described as follows:— 


In some woollen mills “learner sections” 
have been made where new entrants are 
taught weaving. In a chocolate factory 
where there is much conveyor belt work, 
newcomers learn on a slow conveyor belt 
for some weeks; in hosiery factories 
women work at machines in a special train- 
ing section where the full speed of pro- 
duction is not expected; in a large clothing 
factory beginners start work on linings. 
A firm of box makers has a special train- 
ing section where the factory is repro- 
duced in miniature and the newcomers, 
mostly girls, are initiated into the use of 
the machines. A particular feature of 
many training departments is that special 
attention has been paid to making them 
attractive; reports speak of colour schemes 
and of excellent lighting in these depart- 
ments. 


The growing realization by many firms 
of the importance of training in safety is 
encouraging, the report states. Safety 
training forms an essential part of the 
training schemes recently inaugurated in 
the iron and steel trade. In a large soap 
works one of the objects of the program 
of training in safety for both senior and 
junior grades of managements was “to 
eradicate the state of mind that allows an 
accident to be considered .as ‘just an 
accident’, ‘a pure accident’ or ‘an unavoid- 
able accident,’ and to _ substitute an 
analysis of the circumstances.” 


Accidents 


The total number of accidents reported 
to the Factory Department in 1950 
(193,059) shows the very slight increase of 
77 over the 1949 figure (192,982), despite 
the fact that the number of workers in 
manufacturing industries increased by about 
200,000. Also, an increase in the amount 
of overtime worked as a result of the 
re-armament program lengthened the 
period of risk for a great many workers. 
Fatal accidents in 1950 numbered 799 as 
compared with 772 in the previous year. 

In the heavy industries, notably in ship- 
building, there were substantial decreases 
in the number of accidents reported. The 
number in the building industry, however, 


rose by 1,525, mainly because of increased 
activity in the trade and of the increased 
attention paid to the reporting of accidents. 
The accident rate for factories set out in 
a table in this section of the report shows 
a decrease of from 26 per 1,000 employees 
in 1949 to 25 per 1,000 in 1950. 


The analysis of accidents in factories by 
cause reveals that the largest increase over 
the previous year was from falls, the 
number rising by 1,534 to 26,955 in 1950. 
“Tf the number of accidents due to persons 
falling is to be kept down,” the Chief 
Inspector warns, “safe means of access and 
a safe place to work are two points on 
which there must be much more concen- 
tration.” 


The report notes an encouraging decline 
in the number of accidents occurring on 
shafting and transmission gear generally. 
The number of accidents connected with 
transport continues to rise. The increasing 
use being made in industry of fork lift 
trucks for moving and stacking materials 
stacked on pallets as unit loads has led to 
an increase in the number of transport 
type of accidents arising from the use of 
mechanical trucks. The Chief Inspector 
calls attention to-the necessity of ensuring 
that loads are not carried under conditions 
which cause the driver to drive “blind”, or 
very nearly so. A good view of the route 
is essential. Some firms have issued book- 
lets containing safety instructions to their 
drivers. Some of the more important 
instructions are listed in the report. 

Several sections of the report describe 
accidents of special interest, some of which 
are attributed to a failure of the human 
element, others to faulty operational design 
of machinery or plant. As an example of 
the first kind, 


a young woman of 18 on her second day 
of working a cardboard bending machine 
lost the ends of three fingers when they 
were caught under the blade at the front 
of the machine. The guard had been 
removed to facilitate working. On in- 
vestigation it was found that the managing 
director had seen the machine being used 
without a guard, and had agreed to its 
removal in the first place. No compen- 
sation can make up for such maiming of 
the young. 


A serious accident caused by faulty 
operational design of a large carpet 
squeezing machine occurred in a laundry, 
resulting in the loss of a man’s foot and 
part of the leg:— 

The machine is about 18 feet long, con- 
sisting essentially of two 8 in. diameter 
rubber-covered rollers with the nip 2 ft. 
6 in. from the floor. After being first 


washed, the carpets are fed by hand 
through the rollers across an 11 in. wide 


feeding ledge. The squeezed carpets are 
then supposed to slide unaided down an 
incline at the back of the rollers. It 
appeared, however, that many of the 
carpets, particularly thin earpets, fail 
to do this and tended to lap round 
the bottom roller. The delivery incline 
at the back of the machine prevents 
access to the back and at the time 
of the accident the injured man was 
compelled to stand on the feeding ledge 
and reach over the top of the machine 
in an effort to clear the carpet. He was 
wearing rubber boots at the time and the 
toe tips of his boots were taken into the 
nip of the rollers, the whole of one foot 
and leg being dragged in. 

An additional fault on this machine was 
also detected. Across the face of the 
machine there was a horizontal operating 
bar for starting and stopping purposes, 
and incidentally also acting as a trip 
device. This operating bar actuated a 
friction clutch on the motor drive, and 
there was evidence that on occasions the 
operating bar failed to act due to the 
friction clutch sticking. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


The report shows a slight decrease in the 
number of accidents to young persons. In 
1950 there were 8,840; in 1949, 9,122. The 
steady drop in accidents to young persons 
over the past five years, as shown in a 
table, partly results, the Chief Inspector 
states, from the decline in the number of 
young persons employed. This fall in the 
number employed is an important result 
of the raising of the school-leaving age 
and of the hesitancy on the part of man- 
agements to employ youths who are liable 
to be called up for national service. 


Reports of numerous accidents to young 
persons on circular saws and other wood- 
working machinery, on lifting machinery, 
from molten metal, and on other power 
machinery would indicate, the Chief 
Inspector concludes, that there is not 
adequate instruction and constant super- 
vision, although there are cases of negli- 
gence on the part of the young worker 
through disobedience of orders. To avoid 
the boredom which is so often the result 
of monotony in factory life, “young 
persons,” the Chief Inspector advises, 
“should be kept busy, with some varia- 
tion in their work if possible leaving them 
no time to meddle with things forbidden 
or not understood.” 


The Chief Inspector refers to the appren- 
tice training and technical schools, and the 
training schemes in the larger firms, as a 
source of instruction, but he would like 
to see in the curricula of such training 
classes greater emphasis placed on the safe 
way of working and doing things. 

Young persons and indeed all beginners 


should be told how and why a machine 
works, why an operation is done in a 
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certain way, the dangers associated with 
the work, the reason for the safeguard 
provided, and the precautions to be taken. 


The report stresses the responsibility 
which rests with the instructor and others 
who are responsible for young persons to 
ensure that they learn good and safe habits. 
A description of a number of accidents to 
young persons illustrates these points. 


Eye Accidents 


Considerable attention is given in the 
1950 report to the problem of accidents to 
the eyes. Apart from the accidents which 
cause absence from work for more than 
three days, of which reporting is obligatory, 
the total number of eye injuries sustained 
in factories each year is estimated at about 
200,000. It is pointed out that a better 
compliance with the Protection of Eyes 
Regulations would reduce the number of 
eye injuries in the processes to which they 
apply; but a closer co-operation between 
the occupier and the workers is needed in 
order to reduce the large number of eye 
injuries which occur in work which does 
not come within the scope of the Regu- 
lations. 

The Regulations were designed for a 
number of processes, such as the dry grind- 
ing of metals, turning, welding, fettling, 
cutting out rivets or bolts, chipping or 
scaling, and dressing of stone under speci- 
fied conditions, which entail a greater risk 
of eye injury than others. They require 
the provision of suitable goggles or effective 
screens to prevent injury to eyes from 
particles or fragments which may be thrown 
off in the course of the process. 

The importance of adequate first aid for 
eye injuries in preventing sepsis is stressed. 

Even in factories with well-equipped 
ambulance rooms, it is not uncommon for 

a worker to turn to his workmate for 

attention The workmate tries to 

remove the metal splinter with a dirty 


handkerchief or scrap of paper and drives 
it further in.... 


In many instances, a visit to the hospital 
might have been avoided had the worker 
gone to the ambulance room immediately. 

In order to obtain more precise informa- 
tion on the causes and nature of eye 
injuries to factory workers, an analysis 
was made of industrial eye injury reports 
for those accidents occurring in 1950 which 
caused more than three days’ absence from 
work. For various reasons such as lack 
of the required information, etc., it was 
not possible to use all of the 9.366 reports 
made. Therefore, the accidents analysed 
in the tables represent only a very small 
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proportion of all the eye injuries occurring 
in industry. Of the 8,787 accidents 
analysed, 7,942 occurred among male 
workers; 443 among female workers over 
18 years of age; 369 among male young 
persons; and 33 among female young 
persons. The very high proportion (about 
95 per cent) of eye accidents among male 
workers, the report states, results generally 
from the employment of men on processes 
in which there is a greater risk of eye 
injury. 

About 30 per cent of eye injuries among 
adult male workers occurred in certain 
metal working processes. Of these pro- 
cesses, grinding was the commonest cause, 
followed by fettling, dressing or chipping 
metal, turning, welding and cutting, and 
drilling. 

The analysis showed also that a large 
number of eye injuries occur on building 
or demolition sites where the use of 
goggles is not always practicable. Many 
accidents are caused by the careless 
handling of objects and materials of all 
kinds, the handling of liquids, and by the 
splashing of molten metal during such 
processes as tapping a_ steel furnace, 
teeming, and pouring into moulds or 
skimming ladles. Ninety-five of the eye 
accidents were caused by explosions or blow 
backs. Hammers and chisels accounted for 
678 eye accidents, five of which resulted 
in the loss of an eye. 


Accidents at Building Operations 


The total number of accidents reported 
at building operations in 1950 (13,302) 
showed an increase of 1,525 over the 1949 
figure of 11,777. Of these totals, 191 were 
fatal in 1950; 183 in the previous year. 


An analysis of some of the causes is set 
forth in a table showing a comparison with 
1949. The analysis shows the need for 
improvement in general tidiness and good 
housekeeping, although it is pointed out 
that this is not a simple problem. The 
Chief Inspector comments, however, that 
“no one ever seems to think of tidying 
up the site until the end of the job, but 
the cost would be well repaid in the saving 
of time in handling goods, in the recovery 
of material otherwise lost in the mud 
and in the reduction of accidents.” 


The examples given in the report of 
accidents in building reported from various 
parts of the country emphasize the need 
for “the inculcation of safety consciousness 
in building work”. Many of these acci- 
dents could have been avoided, the Chief 
Inspector felt, if some form of well- 
planned organization with a safety officer 
had been in existence. 


Accident Prevention Organizations 

The report pays tribute to the excellent 
work being done by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents and their 
Groups Advisory Council in promoting and 
encouraging the development of group or 
area committees. The activities of some 
of these groups are described. 


The development of accident prevention 
committees in the shipyards and allied 
industries is mentioned. Safety organiza- 
tions in individual factories are reported 
to be increasing in number. Large 
factories, the Chief Inspector states, are 
becoming aware of the importance of such 
organizations. The smaller ones, however, 
do not consider them a necessity. The 
Chief Inspector disagrees with this view. 
He would like to see “even a small 
Committee of say, three persons, who would 
make periodic inspections and possibly 
meet for discussion only when a problem 
arose. In this way safe methods of working 
could be fostered in many factories where 
at present unsafe practices are seen too 
often.” 

The proper status of the safety officer 
is again the subject of comment in the 
report. Emphasis is placed on the need 
for adequate training in safety matters and 
for separating the duties of safety officer 
from those of personnel manager. When 
these duties are combined, pressure of work 
usually results in the neglect of the safety 
side. One inspector’s report indicated that 
there were factories where safety officers 
existed in name only. An accident on an 
eight-cutter milling machine revealed upon 
‘investigation that the cutters had been 
entirely unfenced for a year. In the Chief 
Inspector’s opinion, such conduct in a large 
factory indicates “lax administration and a 
failure to appreciate most of the essentials 
of an effective safety organization”. He 
placed the blame on the management in 
this case, since the status of the safety 
officer was low and _ consequently his 
requests for safeguards had often been 
ignored. 

Education on the site has proved of great 
assistance to the safety officer. The follow- 
ing illustrations are given:— 


One firm has produced a Welfare and 
Safety Bulletin with information as to all 
safety precautions, which is issued every 
two months. Another effort was an 
illustrated instruction to the Building 
Regulations, of great interest, to the men 
on the site. Accident analysis, frequency 
rates, and the cost of accidents to the 
firm have been subjects in other bulletins. 
Tllustrated safety cartoons in pay packets 
and striking posters are two easy ways 
used by firms to impress safety on the 


mind, and this propaganda has proved of 
great help in securing the co-operation of 
the men. 


Industrial Diseases 


As in former reports, there is a table 
giving the details of the cases of indus- 
trial poisoning or diseases reported during 
1950 and previous years under the Factories 
Act or the Lead Paint (Protection Against 
Poisoning) Act. 

During the year, 57 cases of lead poison- 
ing were reported, approximately half of 
which were among shipbreakers. , Three 
eases of poisoning from mercury and six 
from aniline were reported. One of the 
two cases of chronic benzene poisoning 
notified was fatal. The number of cases of 
compressed air illness was the same as for 
1949 (46), the highest figure on record. The 
slight increase in the number of cases of 
anthrax infection in 1950 was mostly as a 
result of the handling of hides and skins. 
Cases of epitheliomatous ulceration num- 
bered 195 (with 13 deaths), representing 
an increase of five over the 1949 figure; 
cases of chrome ulceration numbered 143. 

The number of cases of dermatitis 
notified voluntarily during the year was 
3,571, a decrease of 38 over 1949. An 
analysis of these notifications set forth in 
a table shows that almost one-third (1,104) 
of the cases were among workers in metal 
manufacture, engineering and allied trades. 
In about 44 per cent of 1,912 cases 
analysed, the hands only were affected; in 
about 17 per cent of the cases, the arms 
alone were affected. 

Particular attention is now being paid 
by the Factory Department to the condi- 
tions under which beryllium is being used, 
both in the extraction of the metal from 
the ore and in the fluorescent lamp 
industry. As a result of American experi- 
ence, which has shown that beryllium 
causes acute pneumoconitis and pulmonary 
granulomatosis, greater attention has been 
directed to dust control since 1944 and 
periodic medical examinations with monthly 
weight records have been recommended. 
Few cases have been reported in Britain, 
however, because development in the 
fluorescent lamp section of the industry has 
been retarded by the  re-armament 
program. 


Medical Examination of Young Persons 


Since the coming into force on October 1, 
1948, of the provision in the Factories Act, 
1948, which raised to 18 the age for 
compulsory medical examination of young 
persons and provided for re-examination 
annually, there has been a progressive 
increase in the number of such examina- 
tions by appointed factory doctors. 
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During 1950 there were 382,144 examina- 
tions of young persons (excluding those 
of youths employed at night), compared 
with 142,446 in 1948. Pediculosis was the 
largest single cause for the refusal of 3,048 
certificates of fitness. From a medical 
point of view, diseases of the eyes and 
eyelids constitute the most important 
cause of rejection. The Chief Inspector 
comments that the figures indicate a need 
for closer attention by those responsible 
for juvenile health to the long-term 
disabilities found among young persons, 
especially diseases of the lungs, the 
circulatory system and of the ear, nose 
and throat. 


Health and Welfare Conditions in Ironfoundries 

Special attention was again given by the 
Factory Department to conditions in 
foundries. Reports upon the work done 
towards implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Advisory Committee on 
Conditions in Ironfoundries (1947) indicate 
good progress in the larger foundries. The 
rate of improvement was slower, however, 
in the smaller establishments, many of 
which faced difficulties with old buildings 
situated in congested areas. 

Considerable modernization of techniques 
of ironfounding continued during the year. 
Many installed either fully- or partially- 
mechanized methods for a reduction in the 
handling of materials. Improvements in 
cleanliness, tidiness, lighting and in the 
continued provision of welfare amenities 
and washing facilities were noted. Improve- 
ments have been made also in space 
heating, but much remains to be done to 
meet the recommended standards of 
temperature. The problems of dust, gases 
and fumes in foundries are being studied 
by the Foundry Atmospheres Committee 
referred to above. 

The Foundries (Parting Materials) 
Special Regulations, 1950, which came into 
foree on December 1, 1950, prohibit the 
use of certain materials as parting materials, 
containing more than three per cent by 
weight of silica. It is hoped that strict 
compliance with these Regulations will 
diminish the risk of silicosis in all foundry 
work. 

In summing up the 
foundries during the 
Inspector observed :— 


It can be said with confidence of iron- 
foundry managements that hardly any 
other industry has reacted so whole- 
heartedly to such radical changes in 
production methods and working condi- 
tions as has been experienced in foundries 
over the past few years in Great Britain, 
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development in 
year the Chief 


and from which will inevitably result 
healthier and better working conditions in 
what is basically a different industry in 
comparison with others. 


Pottery (Health and Welfare) 
Regulations, 1950 


A high standard of compliance with the 
Pottery (Health and Welfare) Regulations, 
1950, which have been in force a year, was 
noted in the Stoke area. There are still 
problems to be met, however, especially 
those of a structural nature, and particu- 
larly in older factories. The problem of 
dust control is one of major importance. 

Some firms, the Chief Inspector reports, 
have gone to considerable trouble and 
expense to improve working conditions. 
The new Regulations require protective 
clothing in an extensive range of pro- 
cesses, but full compliance was not possible 
during 1950 because of the short supply of 
such clothing. 


Building (Safety Health and Welfare) 
Regulations, 1948 


Compliance with the Building Code has 
been slow, but steady progress is noted. 
Shortage of timber has been a common 
cause of non-compliance with the require- 
ments concerning widths of platforms 
and provision of toeboards. Substitute 
materials for scaffold boards have not 
proved satisfactory. 

Mechanization on building sites has 
resulted in the increasing use of hoists 
because of their simplicity of construc- 
tion, but it is pointed out that this 
appearance of simplicity has led to a 
failure to appreciate the need for proper 
maintenance and operation by competent 
and responsible drivers. With regard to 
hoistway fencing, the report had this to 
say :— 

Inspections on building sites show that 
the standard of hoistway fencing, includ- 
ing access gates, is on the whole unsatis- 
factory and that access gate, when 
provided, are nearly always ft open all 
the time the hoist is being used. Most 
of the hoists are fitted with safety devices 
to prevent the fall of the platform and 
to prevent overrun, but overrun devices 


are often badly fitted and probably 
ineffective in many cases. 


Lighting and Colour 

During 1950, increasing attention was 
paid to both natural and artificial lighting 
but ignorance on the subject is still 
apparent in some factories. In most new 
factories natural lighting is good. There 
are still cases, however, where the proper 
design of windows has been overlooked. 


Existing factories continue to install roof 


lights, using in some instances, plastic 
instead of glass. 
Standards of artificial lighting have 


improved through the adoption of fluores- 
cent lighting. With regard to this type of 
lighting, the Chief Inspector states:— 
It must not be assumed, however, that 
this type of lighting is universally appre- 
ciated, or that it is the last word in 
artificial lighting. Im many cases a 
judicial mixture of fluorescent and 
tungsten lamps is used, and there are 
instances where there has been a com- 
plete return to the older type. So much 
depends on the process and the type of 
factory building. Where good general 
lighting of high intensity is needed, then 
the fluorescent tube is often the best 
answer, but where general lighting 
requires to be supplemented by local 
lighting the filament lamp may be more 
suitable. 


According to the report, the three 
essential points of lighting installations 
which require further attention are: 
(a) good lighting; (b) light where it is 
wanted; and (c) no glare. The importance 
of keeping light fittings clean and in good 
condition is again emphasized. 

Inspectors’ reports reveal an increasing 
use of pleasant colours in factory decora- 
tion; there is a tendency to use the softer 
pastel shades. The makers of machines, 
too, are painting their products in more 
pleasing shades than the usual grey or black. 
Reference is made in the report to the 
British Standards (BS 1710) for colour 
identification of pipe lines. 


Temperature and Ventilation 

Although there is an increasing aware- 
ness that “temperature and ventilation are 
inextricably allied in promoting good 
working conditions,” reports show that in 
many factories both management and 
workers are indifferent to ventilation. 
Badly-planned ventilating schemes are still 
too common. Some of the worst ventila- 
tion was found in underground rooms. 

Improved ventilation for the removal of 
dust and fumes is evident in a variety of 
trades. The importance of maintaining 
exhaust systems in good condition is 
emphasized. “A well-designed system is 
only the beginning; constant care is 
necessary to secure efficiency.” 

Fuel shortages and electricity cuts 
caused some difficulties in temperature 
control during the winter months. Exist- 
ing appliances could be improved and 
management is urged to deal with the 
problem during the summer months rather 
than “on the first frosty day”. 


Sanitation, Cleanliness, Clothing Accommodation 


General improvement is noted in sanitary 
conditions and cleanliness and in the 
washing facilities and clothing accommoda- 
tion provided in factories. Except in the 
smallest factories, the number of sanitary 
conveniences provided often exceeds the 
minimum legal requirements. Improved 
washing facilities include shower baths, 
not only in large factories but in many 
different types of smaller works. The 
importance of supervision in keeping 
washing facilities in good condition is 
emphasized. Standards of cloakroom 
accommodation have not improved as 
rapidly. It is noted that lockers of good 
design are being used in many different 
types of factory. 


Sitting Facilities 


Section 6 of the Factories Act, 1948, 
which came into force on October 1, 1950, 
provides that 

where any employed persons have, in the 
course of their employment, reasonable 
opportunities for sitting without detri- 
ment to their work, there shall be provided 
and maintained for their use suitable 
facilities for sitting, sufficient to enable 
them to take advantage -of those oppor- 
tunities. Where a substantial proportion 
of any work can properly be done sitting, 
there shall be provided and maintained 
for any employed person doing that work, 
a seat of a design, construction and 
dimensions suitable for him and the work, 
together with a foot-rest on which he can 
readily and comfortably support his feet if 
he cannot do so without a foot-rest; and 
the arrangement shall be such that the 
seat is adequately and properly supported 
while in use for the purpose for which it 
is provided. 


As a result of wide publicity given to 
this section of the Act, considerable 
thought was given during the two years 
before it came into effect to the installa- 
tion of good seating. In many factories, 
management and workers exchanged ideas 
on the type of seating most suitable, with 
the result that methods of work have 
improved, particularly in the elimination 
of unnecessary movement. Reports show 
that a number of laundries have experi- 
mented with seats for such processes as 
sorting, feeding of calenders and hand 
ironing. In spite of progress, there is much 
to be done. Habits and bias have still 
to be overcome. The Chief Inspector 
remarks: “Many managements still retain 
the attitude of mind that the old way 
must inevitably be the right way. It can 
at least be said, however, that a promising 
beginning has been made towards intel- 
ligent compliance with the new require- 
ments.” 
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Hours of Employment 

Few changes have taken place during the 
year in the standard working week in most 
industries of 44 or 45 hours in five days. 
Saturday employment is confined more and 
more to trades dealing with food or direct 
services to the customer, such as bake- 
houses, ice cream factories and garages 
carrying on motor vehicle repairs. The 
re-armament program and export demands 
have resulted in considerably more over- 
time being worked both in the payment 
sense and the Factories Act sense of 
employment beyond the permitted 48 
hours. An improvement in the reporting 
of overtime is noted. Reports indicate 
that many adult men, whose hours are not 
controlled by law, are working very long 
hours in a number of industries. The 
employment of part-time workers, many of 
them married women, within the standard 
period of employment continues. 

There was little evidence of serious 
illegal employment during the year but 
reports from some Divisions show that it 
is not fully understood that the employ- 
ment of children under 15 years of age 
in a factory is illegal. 

Of 43 Orders made in 1950 under Sec- 
tion 83 of the Factories Act to permit a 
starting time before 7 am., 15 were 
renewals of previous Orders. Starting 
times varied between 6 a.m. and 6.50 a.m. 

Emergency powers were used again 
during the year to permit arrangements of 
hours inconsistent in various respects with 
the provisions of the Factories Act. In 
November, 1950, according to the table 
which appears in the report, there were 
1,062 such Orders and Permissions in effect 
for Day Work Schemes (including evening 


employment), and 441 for shift work. 
Authorized arrangements for the evening 
employment in factories of women not 
otherwise employed in a factory are 
growing in popularity. Enthusiasm for 
evening work is also spreading to elderly 
men and it is reported that retired men 
are returning to work on evening shifts in 
some cotton factories. 

To simplify the procedure for the 
granting of such Orders, the Factories 
(Evening Employment) Order was issued 
in December, 1950, to give a_ District 
Inspector power to issue Permissions for 
Evening Employment covering the employ- 
ment of women between 5 and 10 p.m. on 
any evening, other than Saturday or 
Sunday, provided they were not employed 
about the business of the factory or in any 
other business carried on by the occupier 
outside that period of employment. If 
the spell of employment exceeds 44 hours, 
a 10-minute interval must be allowed. 

Before the end of the year a number 
of firms on important work were granted 
Orders to work beyond the overtime limit 
of 25 weeks permitted in the Act. 


Canteens 


New canteens continued to be set up. 
At the end of the year, 5,092 factories 
employing more than 250 workers had hot 
meal canteens, compared with 4,979 at the 
end of 1949. In 11,174 factories employing 
fewer than 250, hot meal canteens were 
in operation. *Although the general 
standard of cooking has been improved, 
little attention, the Chief Inspector states, 
is paid to menu planning. There is room 
for improvement, too, he says, at many 
dock canteens, where the general effect is 
one of drabness. 


International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions Hold 11th Convention 


200 delegates attend meeting at The Hague; Canada not represented. 
Resolution calling for labour participation in management is adopted 


More than 200 leaders of the Christian 
trade-union movement from some 20 coun- 
tries took part, at the beginning of July, 
in the 11th Convention of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions at The Hague, Holland—scene of 
the organization’s foundation in 1920. 

The theme of the three main reports 
presented at the convention was “The 
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participation of the workers in the direc- 
tion of the economic system, on the 
national and international levels and on 
the level of the concern”. 

For the first time, a number of trade- 
union leaders from Africa and Asia were 
present at an IFCTU convention. In the 
last few years, Christian trade-unionism has 
undertaken the organization of workers in 


— — 


Viet-Nam, the Congo, Morocco, Algeria and 
Madagascar. The IFCTU now claims three 
million affiliated members. 

Canada was not officially represented; 
nor were Germany or Italy. Gérard Picard, 
General President of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, who had 
planned to attend, was detained by some 
important strikes. 


Call for Joint Management 

Asserting that the right to Jot manage- 
ment, if not a natural right, may become 
an acquired right through historic evolu- 
tion, and taking note of numerous experi- 
ments in joint management already in 
progress, the delegates declared themselves 
unanimously in favour of joint management. 

More specifically, the resolution adopted 
by the delegates calls for the development 
of new forms of economic enterprise which 
“will enable wage-earners to play an active 
part (not exclusive of the part normally 
reserved for the owner of the concern) in 
the guidance, management and administra- 
tion of concerns, thus making it possible 


to place preoccupations of a human and 
family nature once more in the centre of 
economic activity”. 

The final outcome hoped for by the 
IFCTU is “the full participation of the 
world of labour at all levels, and especially 
on the level of the concern, in decisions of 
an economic and social nature”. 

The IFCTU will therefore work from 
now on—making allowance for the neces- 
sary adaptations—towards gradually intro- 
ducing elements of joint management into 
collective agreements and legislation. It 
will invite employers’ and government asso- 
ciations to join in the efforts. 


Election of Officers 

The convention was presided over by 
Gaston Tessier of France, General President 
of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers since 1948, who became General 
President of the IFCTU in 1947. The con- 
vention at The Hague renewed his mandate 
for another three years. 

P. J. S. Serrarens of Holland, who had been 
General Secretary of the IFCTU since its 
creation in 1920, was replaced by Auguste 
Vanistendael of Belgium. 


IFCTU President's Message to Canadian Workers 


The 11th convention of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions has affirmed the vitality, the 
cohesion and the radiation of Christian 
trade-unionism throughout the entire 
world. 

The IFCTU is happy and proud, in 
particular, to be able to count on the 
loyal attachment, in North America, of 


the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

I encourage Canadian workers to 
take part in the development of 
Christian trade-unionism. Christian 
trade-unionism has a unique and original 
contribution to make towards’ the 
building up of a new world based on 
justice and liberty. 


Effects on Industry of Long Illness Are Studied 


A nation-wide survey studying the effect 
of prolonged illness upon employed persons 
in the United States was recently begun 
by the Research Council for Economic 
Security, an organization with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Firms representing 20 industries are 
currently reporting the illness experience of 
more than 100,000 workers. The survey 


will gradually be extended to cover at least 
500,000 employed persons in every region 
throughout the country. 

Pilot studies conducted by the Council 
indicate that industry can expect three to 
six per cent of its total labour force to be 
off the job during any year because of 
prolonged illness. 

It is estimated that the survey will 
require two years to complete. 
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Three Conventions, Three Recommendations 
Are Approved at ILO’s 35th Conference 


Conventions cover social security, maternity protection, and holidays 
with pay for agricultural workers; 103 Conventions have been approved 


Three Conventions and three Recom- 
mendations were adopted at the 35th 
conference of the International Labour 
Organization in Geneva this summer. The 
meeting, which lasted three and a_ half 
weeks, was attended by 654 government, 
employer and worker delegates from 66 
member countries. 

The new Conventions, which bring to 
103 the number adopted by the ILO, 
cover social security, maternity protection 
and holidays with pay for agricultural 
workers. The Recommendations were the 
98rd, 94th and 95th approved by the ILO. 
One is designed to promote co-operation 
between employers and workers; the others 
supplement the Conventions on maternity 
protection and agricultural holidays. 

The new Conventions will require 
Governments which ratify them (1) to 
assure the application of certain minimum 
standards of social security protection; 
(2) to assure maternity leave of at least 
12 weeks and other forms of maternity 
protection; and (3) to assure that agri- 
cultural workers are granted an annual 
holiday with pay after a period of con- 
tinuous service with the same employer. 

The member countries are required to 
submit Conventions adopted by the con- 
ference to their competent authorities for 
possible ratification. A country ratifying 
a Convention is under obligation to bring 
its laws and regulations into line with the 
standards specified in the Convention and 
to report annually to the ILO on the way 
it is discharging this obligation. 

The Recommendation on employer- 
worker co-operation declares that “appro- 
priate steps should be taken to promote 
consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers at the level of the 
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undertaking on matters of mutual concern 
not within the scope of collective bar- 
gaining machinery, or not normally dealt 
with by other machinery concerned with 
the determination of terms and conditions 
of employment.” 

The conference considered two other 
“technical” questions. 

It approved a resolution recommending 
standards governing the employment of 
young persons in underground coal mining, 
agreeing on a minimum age of 16 years. 
It voted to consider a Recommendation 
on the subject at next year’s conference. 

It gave. preliminary consideration to 
international regulations to protect the 
health of workers in places of employment, 
approved a series of conclusions designed 
to provide a basis for these regulations, 
and decided to place the question on next 
year’s agenda with a view to the adoption 
of either (1) a Convention supplemented 
by a Recommendation; or (2) a Recom- 
mendation. 

The delegates also approved, without any 
votes in opposition, a declaration asserting 


that it “is essential for the trade union 


movement in each country to preserve its 
freedom and independence so as to be in a 
position to carry forward its economic and 


social mission regardless of political 
changes.” 
In another resolution, they expressed 


satisfaction with the ILO’s program . of 


technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and called for its further 
extension. 


In one of its first decisions, the Con- 
ference voted unanimously to admit the 
newly sovereign United Kingdom of Libya 
to membership in the ILO, thus raising 
the total of member countries to 66. 


TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY 


Adequate publicity of the work done by 
labour-management production committees 
is very important. As an aid in keeping 
LMPCs all over the country informed on 
what other committees are doing, the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
publishes the monthly bulletin Teamwork 
in Industry. This publication carries, in 
addition to news about LMPCs, stories on 
joint consultation in Canada, Great Britain, 
the United States and other countries. A 
digest of the material published in 
Teamwork in Industry appears monthly in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Each issue of Teamwork contains a 
cartoon designed to spotlight a phase of 
LMPC operations. ‘The message in the 
cartoon is always self-explanatory, although 
at times the monthly editorial expands 
the idea presented in the cartoon. Com- 
pany and union publications can obtain 
stereotype mats and gestaprints (for use 
on duplicating machines) of these cartoons 
free of charge. 


Reproduced above is the cartoon which 
appeared in the February, 1952, edition 
of Teamwork in Industry. Its message is 
one of co-operation between labour and 
management. Other cartoons in recent 
issues have dealt with safety, increased 
productivity, quality, LMPC publicity, and 
the LMPC labour representative. Many 
committees have found these cartoons 
useful in plant papers. They serve to 
focus attention on the many fields of 


activity engaged in by LMPCs. One 
Quebec LMPC uses them in _ periodic 
mimeographed reports of its activities 


distributed to the employees. 

Any LMPC wishing mats or gestaprints 
of these cartoons may order them from the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 


Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 


for two days during June. The Board 
issued 14 certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received nine applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one appli- 
cation for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, on behalf of a unit of signal gang 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed on its Eastern, Prairie, 


and Pacific Regions (L.G., June, 1952, 
ite (EBD), 
2. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ stewards 
departments of vessels operated by British 
Columbia Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver 
(L.G., July 1952, p. 912). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ stewards 
departments of the m/v Dinamac, oper- 
ated by Mr. R. McLeese and Mr. Angus 


McKee, Vancouver (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 912). 
4. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ stewards 
departments of the m/v P.W., m/v Teco, 
and m/v Cloverleaf, operated by The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver, while such vessels are engaged 
in the freight service operations of the 
company (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 

5. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
Vancouver, employed in the Mayo Dis- 
trict, Yukon Territory. 

6. United Grain Elevator Workers Local 
Union No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
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Labour Relations Board 


and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of elevator employees of 
Midland Pacific Terminal Limited, Van- 
couver (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
of Canadian National Railways, employed 
in the offices of the General Freight Claims 
Agent and District Freight Claims Agent, 
Montreal (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 


8. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 920, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., comprising 
employees classified as stationary engineer 
(power house), power house mechanic, air 
conditioning operator, air conditioning 
Ymechanic, pump house operator, coal and 
ash handler, shovel operator, tractor oper- 
ator, and helpers and apprentices in such 
classifications (L.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 


9. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., comprising 
employees classified as electrician, instru- 
ment mechanic (electronic), instrument 
mechanic (process), instrument mechanic 
(meters), electronic wiremen, and helpers 
and apprentices in such classifications 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 912). 

10. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Chalk River N.R.C. Lodge No. 1522, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., comprising employees classified as 
tool and die maker, machinist, tool crib 
operator, layout man (machine shop), 
maintenance mechanic, millwright, and 
helpers and apprentices in such classifica- 
tions (L.G., July, 1952, p. 918). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


11. International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 989, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
comprising employees classified as bus 
operator, truck driver, truck driver (heavy), 
automotive mechanic, oiler and greaser, and 
helpers and apprentices in such classifica- 
tions (L.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 

12. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 2466, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., comprising employees classified as 
carpenter, lead hand, carpenter, carpenters’ 
helper, and carpenters’ apprentice (L.G., 
July, 1952, p. 913). 

13. United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 560, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Atomic Energy of 


Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., com- 
prising employees classified as plumber and 
steamfitter, welder, lead burner, sheet metal 
worker, lagger, and helpers and apprentices 


in such classifications (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 918). 
14. Atomic Research Workers’ Union, 


No. 24291, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., comprising employees 
classified as bricklayer, bricklayer helpers 
and apprentices, painter (spray), painter, 
painter helpers and apprentices, leading 
stores countermen, stores countermen, 
stores helper, janitor, labourer, seamstress, 
contamination monitor, decontamination 
operator, laundry operator, process oper- 
ator and process trainee, maid, and 
animal attendant (L.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 


Representation Votes Ordered 
The Board ordered representation votes 
of units of employees of: (1) Maple Leaf 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Inyestigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
~federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications. for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 


* Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 


made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of_ the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Milling Co. Limited; (2) The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Limited; and (3) Lake 
of the Woods Milling Company Limited, 
all located at Medicine Hat, Alta. The 
votes were ordered following investigation 
of applications for certification submitted 
on behalf of the employees concerned by 
Locals 510 and 511 of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (L.G., July, 
1952, p. 914). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Canadian National Railways 
(Cape Tormentine, N.B-Port Borden, 
P.EI., Ferry Service), respondent. The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it did not have the support of a 
majority of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit considered appropriate by the 
Board. In determining the appropriate 
bargaining unit, the Board excluded junior 
masters and first officers (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited (L.G., 
June, 1952, p. 754). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Co. Limited, 
Vancouver, employed in the Mayo District, 
Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (See applications for certifi- 
cation granted above). 


2. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
employees of Saskatchewan Co-operative 


Conciliation and Other 


Producers Limited, Regina, Sask., employed 
in its flour mill at Saskatoon (Investigat- 
ing Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
in the deck, engineroom and _ stewards 
departments of vessels operated by Marine 
Express Lines Limited, Vancouver (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed in the deck and stewards depart- 
ments of vessels operated by Gulf Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 


D. 8. Tysoe). 
5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 


in the deck, engineroom and_ stewards 
departments of vessels operated by 
Davidson Marine Limited, Vancouver 


(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Canadian Airline Pilots Association on 
behalf of pilots employed by Maritime 
Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.EI. (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

7. Overseas Communication Union, Local 
No. 272, CCL, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunication Corporation, Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

8. Overseas Communication Union, Local 
No. 272, CCL, on behalf of a unit of 
operating and engineering employees of 
the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers below the rank of 
chief engineer employed by Reoch Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with disputes 
between the following parties:— 

1. Northern Telephone Company 
Limited, New Liskeard, Ont., and Com- 
munications Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Brotherhood 
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of Electrical Workers, Local 213 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation Officers 


During June, Conciliation Officers 
reported settlement of the following 
disputes :— 

1. McCabe Grain Company Limited 


(Seed Cleaning Plant, St. Boniface, Man.) 
and Local 105, International Union of 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
July, 1952, p. 914). 

2. National Harbours Board and National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 
affecting employees of the Board at 
Prescott, Ont. (L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and International Association of Machin- 
ists, Canadian Airways Lodge No. 764 
(L.G., June, 1952, p. 755). 


4. Grand Trunk Pacific Development Co. 
Limited, Vancouver, and Marine Workers 
& Boilermakers Industrial Union of 
Canada, Local No. 2 (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). 


5. Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited, North 
American Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock 
& Stevedoring Company Limited, Eastern 
Canada Stevedores Limited, Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Sorel, Inc. (L.G., May, 1952, p. 590). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During June, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with disputes between the follow- 
ing parties :— 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). The Board had not been fully 
ronstituted at the end of the month. 


2. The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, affecting dining, cafe and buffet 
car employees. The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 


3. Vancouver Barge Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District. The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad) Trainmen 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 915) was fully con- 


stituted in June with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Lane was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Norman L. 
Mathews, Q.C., and the Hon. A. W. 
Roebuck, Q.C., both of Toronto, who had 
previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the Company and the Brother- 
hood, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with matters in dispute between Colonial 
Coach Lines Limited and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 915) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. CC. Reynolds, Kingston, Ont., as 
Chairman. Judge Reynolds was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, A. W. Beament, Q.C., 
Ottawa, and R. G. Geddes, Toronto, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the Company and the 
Brotherhood, respectively. 


Settlements following Board Procedure 
During June, settlements were reported 
in the following disputes following receipt 
by the parties of reports of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation :— 


1. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of. Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (L.G., June, 1952, p. 756). 
The dispute was settled after further 
direct negotiation between the parties. 


2. Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., July, 1952, p. 915). 


3. Five elevator companies located in 
Vancouver, including the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Pacific Elevators Limited, Searle 
Grain Company Limited, United Grain 
Growers Limited, and Kerr-Gifford & Co., 
Inc., and Local 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
July, 1952, p. 915). The dispute was 
settled following further direct negotia- 
tions between the parties and with the 
assistance of officials of the Department of 
Labour. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 
A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 

Coal Mining—Cape Breton and Spring- 
hill, N.S—Dominion Coal Company 
Iamited and Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company and United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1952, to January 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2060), with 
the following changes and additions:— 


Check-off: the provision that the maximum 
amount to be deducted from the pay of all 
union members for union purposes in any 
one month shall not exceed $5 has been 
omitted. 

Paid statutory holidays: employees at the 
Louisburg Pier are now paid for 4 specified 
statutory holidays, provided they work a full 
shift on each of the 2 scheduled working days 
immediately preceding the holidays and on 
each of the 2 (3 if the holiday falls on a 
day when operations are not normally 
carried on) scheduled working days imme- 
diately following the holidays. Employees 
who work on the paid holidays will receive 
double time. 

Wage rates are increased by $1.60 per day 
for daily-rated employees and by 20 cents 
per hour for hourly-rated employees. (This 
includes the increase of 60 cents per day 
or 7-5 cents per hour which became effective 
February 1, 1951.) The basic daily rate is 
now $9.74. 


Asbestos Mining—Asbestos, P.Q—Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Company Limited 
and jointly Le Syndicat National de 
L’Amiante D’Asbestos Inc. and La 
Fédération Nationale des Employés de 
L’Industrie Miniére, Inc. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 

1, 1952, to January 31, 1954, and thereafter 

from year to year, subject to notice. 
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Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day; arrangements will be 
made to put the 40-hour work-week in effect 
in each department as soon as possible after 
February 1, 1952, but not later than August 
1, 1952. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour 
period, or 48 hours in any work-week, which- 
ever results in greater pay, provided that, 
when a shift of more than 8 hours is 
established by agreement in order to permit 
completion of a 48-hour work-week in less 
than 6 full working days, the overtime rate 
will be paid only for hours worked in excess 
of such longer shift. Immediately the 40- 
hour week is put in effect in any department 
the same overtime rates will be paid on 
a 40-hour week basis. Time and one-half 
will also be paid for work on an employee’s 
scheduled day off, on Sundays and on 3 spec- 
ified holidays; an additional 6 (previously 
5) holidays are paid holidays and work on 
these will be paid for at double time and 
one-half. In 1954, Epiphany will be added 
to the list of paid holidays. If an employee 
is called back to work after leaving the 
company’s property or reports on call-duty 
on a Sunday or holiday, he shall receive a 
minimum of 4 hours at straight time or pay 
for the hours worked, whichever is greater. 


Vacations with pay: after one year of 
continuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
service 2 weeks and after 25 years’ service 
3 weeks. There will be a one-week general 
plant shutdown for vacation during June or 
July at a time to be selected by manage- 
ment. Employees eligible for additional 
vacations may take them at such time during 
the term of the agreement as can be mutually 
arranged to suit both parties. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes (the 
first rate to be in effect before and the 
second rate after the introduction of the 
40-hour week): Mining department, open pit 
—electric shovel operator $1.53 and $1.84, 
gas shovel operator $1.38 and $1.66; haulage 
truck operator, blaster $1.27 and $1.52; 
primary driller $1.25 and $1.50; connector, 
tamper $1.23 and $1.48; yard labour, starting 
$1.09 and $1.31, after 6 months $1.10 and 
$1.32. Milling department—baggers $1.09 
and $1.31; sewers, shippers $1.14 and $1.37; 
belt conveyor attendant $1.13 and $1.36: 
crusherman (surface), fiberizer attendant 
$1.16 and $1.39; fibre picker, coal heaver 
$1.09 and $1.31; lift truck operator, pay 
loader operator $1.25 and $1.50. Mine 
department, underground—blaster $1.42 and 
$1.70, helper $1.30 and $1.56; brakeman, 
crusherman $1.28 and $1.54; diamond driller, 
blast hole $1.39 and $1.67, exploration $1.43 
and $1.72; helpers $1.22 and $1.46: hoist- 
man, surface $1.30 and $1.56, underground 
$1.37 and $1.64; dryman, labourer (surface) 
$1.09 and $1.31; rigger, loader operator $1.32 
and $1.58: mucker $1.17 and $1.40: nipper. 
scoopmobile operator $1.21 and _ $1.45: 
powderman, tippleman $1.25 and _ $1.50; 


pumpman $1.22 and $1.46; trackman $1.18 
and et Apprentices—first year 93 cents 
and $1.12, second year $1 and $1.20, third 
year $1.08 and $1.30, fourth year $1.15 and 
$1.38, thereafter trade rate. The above rates 
are to be increased by 5 cents per hour on 
August 1, 1952, and again by the same 
amount on February 1, 1953. (The rates in 
effect prior to the introduction of the 40- 
hour week are in most cases the same as 
those provided in the previous agreement.) 


Escalator clause: to the above rates will 
be added a cost-of-living bonus of 40 cents 
per week for every increase of one point 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index above 170-7 (index figure for 
November, 1950). Adjustments are to be 
made monthly, upward or downward, pro- 
vided that no decreases in pay will be made 
if the index falls below 170:7. (This 
provision is the same as in the previous 
agreement.) Effective immediately upon the 
adoption of the 40-hour week in any depart- 
ment the company agrees to pay a minimum 
cost-of-living bonus in the following amounts: 
to July 31, 1952, $1.60 per day (maximum 
$8 per week); from August 1, 1952, to 
January 31, 1953, $1.20 per day (maximum 
$6 per week); from February 1, 1953, to 
January 31, 1954, 80 cents per day 
(maximum $4 per week). This minimum 
bonus will be increased by 40 cents per 
week for every increase of one point in the 
cost-of-living index above 195-7. Adjust- 
ments are to be made monthly, upward or 
downward, except that no decrease in the 
bonus will result from a decrease in the 
index below 195-7. The cost-of-living bonus 
shall be calculated on a daily basis and shall 
apply only to normal working days and 
paid holidays. 

Night shift differential: the company will 
pay a premium of 2 cents per hour to all 
full-time workers employed on the evening 
shift and 3 cents per hour to those employed 
on the night shift. 


Apprentices will be employed only in the 
following trades: machinists, carpenters, tin- 
smiths, electricians, mechanics and welders. 
There shall not be more than one apprentice 
for each 5 tradesmen or fraction thereof. 
No apprentice shall be accepted before his 
18th birthday or after the beginning of his 
23rd year. 

Seniority shall be plant wide and shall be 
the determining factor in all matters affect- 
ing promotion, demotion and transfer to 
other than supervisory or salaried positions 
as between employees approximately equally 
qualified to fill the job. The same policy 
shall apply to lay-offs and to rehiring after 
a lay-off, except that when seniority is equal 
family status shall be given consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety of employees. 


Gold Mining—Timmins, Ont—Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines Limited and 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 4305. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 20, 
1952, to September 9, 1953. Either party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within 2 months 
prior to the expiry date and both parties 
shall thereupon enter into such negotiations 
in good faith. During the term of the 
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agreement, either party may open negotia- 
tions once on 30 days’ notice, with respect to 
wages. 

Collection of union dues: the company 
will permit union representatives to collect 
union dues on the 2 days following pay 
days at 3 specified places on company 
property. 

Hours: surface—for day workers 84 hours 
per day Monday through Friday, 53 on 
Saturday, and for shift workers 8 per day, 
6 days a week, a 48-hour week in either 
case. Underground—hoisting and lowering 
schedules will be arranged to provide 
approximately 8 hours from collar to collar 
for each shift, but variations not exceeding 
15 minutes, which do not occur consistently, 
shall be disregarded, while delays in excess 
of 15 minutes shall be considered time 
worked and paid for on the basis of straight 
time, except when the delay_is beyond the 
control of the company. MHoistmen, cage- 
tenders and deckmen on a 2-shift basis will 
be expected to lower their shift and return 
them to surface without time and one-half 
for overtime unless the shift works over- 
time. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the regular daily schedule or 
in excess of 48 hours in any one work week; 
double time for work on 4 specified paid 
holidays. Mutually agreeable arrangements 
may be made on continuous operations to 
have employees average a 48-hour work 
week over a 3-week period; if this is done, 
time and one-half will be paid for work in 
excess of the regular schedule. 

Vacations with pay: the company will 
suspend operations for a two week period 
during the summer months and this shall 
be considered the annual vacation for all 
employees with the exception of those who 
are required for maintenance and repair 
work. The amount of vacation pay will 
depend on the length of service; employees 
with less than 2 years’ service will receive 
2 per cent of earnings, those with 2 years’ 
service 24 per cent, those with 3 years’ 
service 22 per cent, those with 4 years’ 
service 3 per cent and employees with over 
5 years’ service 4 per cent of earnings. 
Employees required to work during shut- 
down period will be granted their vacation 
at some other mutually acceptable time: 
employees with less than 2 years’ service 
will be granted one week, those with 2 
years’ service one week and one day, those 
with 3 years’ service one week and 2 days, 
those with 4 years’ service one week and 3 
days and employees with over 5 years’ ser- 
vice 2 weeks. Employees with less than one 
year’s service will receive 2 per cent of 
their total earnings. An employee who 
voluntarily terminates his employment or 
who is discharged for any reason will have 
2 months’ vacation pay deducted from any 
vacation with pay credits for every day of 
unjustifiable absence over one day per 
month. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: clerical occupations $1.074 to $1.224, 
shops—machinist $1.373; blacksmith, boiler- 
maker, sheet metal worker $1.35; welder, 
plumber $1.323, ironworker, carpenter, pipe- 
fitter $1.30; machine operator $1.273; 
handymen, blacksmith $1.25, carpenter 
$1.221, machinist $1.174; helpers, blacksmith 
$1.124, machinist $1.10, carpenter $1.10; 
miscellaneous—skip hoistman, cage hoistman, 
hoist repairman $1.30; hoist repair helper 
$1.124, surface labourer $1.024, crushing 
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plant $1.024 to $1.323, treatment plant $1.05 
to $1.12}; mine—stope runner $1.323, raise 
runner $1.30, drift runner $1.25; mucking 
machine operator $1.273, helper $1.123, 
burnerman $1.274, timberman, scaler $1.25; 
stope helper, powderman $1.15; drift loader 
$1.15, helper $1.074, drift helper, skip loader 
$1.124; mine labour $1.05, skip dump deck- 
man $1.023. 

Off-shift differential: employees steadily 
engaged on afternoon shift work will 
receive an additional 3 cents per hour and 
those engaged on night shift work an addi- 
tional 5 cents per hour. 

Pension plans: there shall be a joint 
sommittee of not more than 5 company 
representatives and 5 union representatives 
to discuss pension plans. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Manufacturing 


Rubber Products— Granby, P.Q.— The 
Miner Rubber Company Limited and 
the Rubber Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 209 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Check-off of monthly union dues compulsory 
for all eligible employees (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week (except for firemen, main- 
tenance men, watchmen, etc.). An employee 
who does not work during part of the normal 
work week due to any cause beyond the 
control of the company may be required to 
work up to 9 hours on the following Satur- 
day to make up for time lost. Such 
Saturday work will be considered as part 
of the normal work week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of above 
hours and for work on Sundays and on 5 
specified holidays; double time for work on 
6 other specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: the company will continue 
to allow each employee two 10-minute rest 
periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 12 
months’ continuous service; any employee 
who is entitled to a seniority rating of at 
least 5 years on or before the last day of 
the 12-months period of continuous service 
will receive 2 weeks. 


Wage rates: employees who on March 2, 
1952, were paid solely at an hourly rate 
shall receive an increase of 9 cents per hour 
over the rate in effect March 1, 1952. 
Effective March 2, 1952, the cost-of-living 
bonus of 134 cents per hour, then in effect, 
is to be incorporated (to the nearest cent) 
into the hourly rates. All employees shall 
receive retroactive pay of 9 cents for each 
hour worked in the period from January 1 
to March 1, 1952. Every male employee 
over 20 years of age shall receive not less 
than 84 cents per hour and every female 
employee and male employee under 20 years 
of age not less than 72 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: a premium of 5 
cents per hour will be paid for work on 
any regularly scheduled shift between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. ' 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 
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Asbestos Products—Asbestos, P.Q—Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Company Limited 
and Jointly Le Syndicat National de 
L’Amiante D’Asbestos, Inc. and La 
Fédération Nationale des Employés de 
L’Industrie Minére, Inc. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Mining” applies also to the “Canadian 
Products Division” except for wage rates. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
(the first rate to be in effect before and 
the second rate after the introduction of 
the 40-hour week). Paper department— 
back tender $1.28 and $1.54, third hand 
$1.17 and $1.40, fourth hand $1.14 and $1.37, 
baler operator $1.09 and $1.31, beater 
engineer $1.30 and $1.56, machine tender 
$1.43 and $1.72, rag cutter operator $1.20 
and $1.44. Roofing department—drum man, 
packer and tier, take-off man $1.16 and 
$1.39; filler man, general helper $1.09 and 
$1.31; Merril process man $1.18 and $1.42, 
saturator $1.22 and $1.46, shingle chopper 
operator $1.27 and $1.52, splicer $1.14 and 
$1.37. Rigid shingles department—bundler 
(automatic) $1.17 and $1.40, die man $1.23 
and $1.48; dry mix operator $1.22 and $1.46, 
helper $1.15 and $1.38; sorter, veneer man 
$1.18 and $1.42. Maintenance department— 
carpenter, class “A” $1.28 and $1.54, class 
“B” $1.18 and $1.42; electrician, class “A” 
$1.40 and $1.68, class “B” $1.30 and $1.56; 
millwright, steamfitter, tinsmith, class “A” 
$1.27 and $1.52, class “B” $1.21 and $1.45; 
saw filer $1.27 and $1.52, truck driver $1.20 
and $1.44. Factory general—labourer, 
departmental $1.09 and $1.31; spare gang, 
first 6 months $1.09 and $1.31, after 6 
months $1.10 and $1.32. The above rates 
are to be increased by 5 cents per hour on 
August 1, 1952, and again by the same 
amount on February 1, 1953. 


Construction 


Carpenters—Belleville, Ont —Belleville and 
District Builders’ Exchange and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 672. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 21, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter. from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ only union members during the term 
of the agreement and the union must give 
preference in supplying men to employers, 
party to the agreement. All those employed 
as carpenters who are not union members 
must join the union within 15 days of the 
signing date. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. When it is necessary to 
work 2 or 3 shifts daily, such shifts of not 
more than 8 hours each may be worked 
between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. Saturday, 
but no union member (except foremen) will 
be permitted to work more than one shift in 
any 24 hours. Work on the second or third 
shift will be paid for at time and one-half. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work out- 
side of the regular working hours. No work 
shall be performed on Saturdays, Sundays 
and on 9 specified holidays, except in case 


of extreme necessity where life or property 
is jeopardized, such work to be paid for at 
double time. 

Vacations with pay: one week with pay at 
the rate of 2 per cent of earnings. 

Wage rates: journeymen carpenter $1.55 
(previously $1.40) per hour. This rate is 
to be increased to $1.65 per hour on October 
1, 1952; apprentices as stipulated by the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 
Carpenters—Sarnia, Ont—General Con- 


tractors of Sarnia and District and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1256. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to May 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers shall employ 
only union members; when such members are 
not available through the office of the union 
contractors may hire any men whom they 
consider qualified, providing such men obtain 
a working permit from the union. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. hen carpenters are 
required to work more than one shift, men 
employed on the second and third shifts 
will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work 
and no carpenter will be allowed to work 
more than one shift in 24 hours. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 3 hours of 
work in excess of the regular working period 
of 8 hours per day, double time thereafter 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 specified holidays. 

Vacation with pay shall be at the rate of 
4 per cent of earnings. 

Hourly wage rate for journeymen car- 
penters and millmen in the City of Sarnia 
and within a radius of 20 miles from the 
city limits $1.88. (The previous rate was 
$1.70, with a cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents 
per hour for each 5-point increase in the 
cost-of-living index over 180.) 

Out-of-town work: on jobs beyond the 
city limits the employer shall pay all trans- 
portation charges in excess of 20 cents per 
day and travelling time one way from the 
city limits to the job. 

The 2 parties to the agreement will try 
to start apprenticeship classes for young 
men in accordance with the Apprenticeship 
Act for the Province of Ontario. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 
Plumbers—Calgary, Alta—The National 


Association of Master Plumbers and 
Heating Contractors of Canada 
(Calgary Members of the Alberta 
Branch) and the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, Local 
496. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953. Should either party 
desire to change, add to or terminate this 


agreement on or after that date, notice must 
be given on or before December 31, 1952. 
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This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1534) with the following changes:— 

Overtime: double time is now paid for 
work on the whole day Saturdays (pre- 
viously time and one-half was paid on 
Saturday mornings), except that emergency 
repair work will be done, as before, at 
straight time between 8 a.m. and 12 noon. 

Night shift differential: in order to be 
deemed night shifts, such shifts must now 
be worked for 5 consecutive nights, instead 
of for 4 as previously. 


Wage rates for journeymen are increased 
by 15 cents per hour and are now $2 per 
hour; plumber and steamfitter improvers 
will be paid the minimum base rate of 80 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate for the 
first 6 months of the fifth year and 90 per 
cent for the remaining 6 months, instead of 
80 per cent throughout the whole year. 


Bricklayers—Calgary, Alia—The Calgary 
General Contractors Association and the 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’. 
International Union of America, 
Local 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953. A new agreement 
shall be negotiated during the month of 
February, 1953. 


Hours: 8 per day, between 8 am. and 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. If more than one shift is worked the 
above hours may be deviated from, but in 
that case 7 hours at 8 hours’ pay shall 
constitute a shift. Overtime: time and one- 
half will be paid for work during other 
than the above hours. Only emergency work 
is to be performed on Saturdays, Sundays 
and on 9 specified holidays, such work to 
be paid for at double time. 

Wages: the minimum rate is $2.15 (pre- 
viously $2) per hour with a further 15 cents 
(previously 10 cents) per hour for all 
firebrick work on boilers. Foremen will 
receive not less than 20 cents per hour more 
than the journeyman’s rate. 

No journeyman or group of journeymen 
shall contract to do work where the amount 
involved for labour is in excess of $200. 


Apprentices: the employing of apprentices 
is governed by the regulations of the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Board. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers—Province of Ont—Certain 
Transport Companies and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America. 

Agreements negotiated jointly through the 

Automotive Transport Association but signed 

by the individual companies to be in effect 


Hae the date of execution to December 31, 
1952. 

Union security: union shop for employees 
hired since November 1, 1950, with mainten- 
ance of membership for all. 


Check-off compulsory for all employees. 


Statutory holidays: 8 specified paid holi- 
days will be observed. 
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Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with provincial regulations; after 
3 years of continuous employment employees 
will be granted 2 weeks. 

Wage rates effective January 15, 1952: 
highway drivers 5 cents (previously 4:5 
cents) per mile; if operating double hook-up 
equipment they will be paid -4 cents and 
if operating tandem axle tractor equipment 
-35 cents per mile in addition to the regular 
highway rate. The highway mileage rate 
shall include the normal preparation of the 
vehicle, the initial hook-up of the equipment 
and the final un-hooking and storing of 
equipment. All other work shall be paid 
for at the prevailing rate of the drivers’ 
home terminal. A driver performing work 
in an area where a higher wage scale 
prevails will receive the prevailing rate 
except for such work as extra duties, way- 
freighting, terminal delay, breakdowns, or 
other unavoidable delays. Highway drivers 
required to sleep away from their home 
terminal, shall be provided sleeping accom- 
modation by the company, or an amount not 
exceeding $2 per night, and also a flat rate 
meal allowance of 75 cents per night. 

For the application of all hourly rates 
the following 3 wage zones are established: 
zone 1—Windsor; zone 2—Toronto, Hamilton, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Welland, Niagara 
Falls, Fort Erie, Brantford, Sarnia, Peter- 
borough, London, Port Colborne, Chatham, 
St. Thomas, Ottawa, Kingston, Belleville, 
Brockville, Cornwall, Kitchener, Waterloo, 
Guelph; zone 3—Orillia, Lansdowne, Lindsay, 
Picton, Woodstock, Midland. The following 
hourly rates will be paid: maintenance and 
mechanics—common labour in garage, zone 1 
$1.23 for first 6 months, $1.26 thereafter; 
zone 2 $1.18 for first 6 months, $1.21 there- 
after; zone 3 $1.15 for first 6 months, $1.18 
thereafter; semi-skilled classifications, zone 1 
$1.27 to $1.32, zone 2 $1.22 to $1.27, zone 3 
$1.19 to $1.24; skilled classifications, zones 
1 and 2 $1.32 for first 3 months, $1.42 there- 
after; zone 3 $1.29 for first 3 months, $1.39 
thereafter; peddle run drivers, city drivers 
and checkers (rates for first 60 days and 
after 60 days, respectively), zone 1 $1.23 
and $1.28, zone 2 $1.18 and $1.23, zone 3 
$1.15 and $1.20; dockmen (rates for first 
60 days and after 60 days, respectively), 
zone 1 $1.18 and $1.23, zone 2 $1.13 and 
$1.18, zone 3 $1.10 and $1.15. Tandem axle 
tractor drivers on hourly rates will receive 
74 cents per hour in addition to the regular 
hourly rates. (The above hourly rates are 
from 14 to 23 cents higher than the previous 
rates.) 

In case of loss or damage to equipment 
through the fault of an employee the latter 
may be charged the actual cost of the loss 
or damage up to an amount of $15. 

Uniforms: if an employee is required to 
wear any kind of uniform, same shall be 
furnished and maintained by the employer 
free of charge. The union shall be con- 
sulted as to type and standard of uniform. 
_ Seniority: branch-wide seniority will apply 
in the case of lay-offs and rehiring in so 
far as it is consistent with management’s 
obligation to maintain an efficient working 
force. Senior employees will be given pref- 
erence in the allocation of highway runs. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Trade 


Dairy—Port Arthur and Fort Wilkam, 
Ont—Thunder Bay Co-Operative 
Dairy Limited and International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Local 990. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1952, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop for new 
employees with. maintenance of membership 
for all. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48-hour 
week, except for truck drivers, driver sales- 
men and barn boss. Satisfactory completion 
of a route will constitute a day’s work. 
Overtime: employees, other than truck 
drivers, driver salesmen and barn boss, will 
be paid time and one-half, or granted time 
off at the rate of time and one-half, for 
work in excess of 48 hours in any week. 
For work in cases of emergency outside the 
control of the company, such as breakdowns, 
storms, etc., employees will not be entitled 
to overtime. 

Statutory holidays: 7 specified holidays 
will be paid holidays. On two of them no 
work will be performed; work on the other 
5 will be paid for at straight time in 
addition to the holiday pay. 

Vacations with pay: after 12 months 
continuous service 2 weeks, after 15 years’ 
service 3 weeks. Vacations for employees 
with less than 12 months’ service shall be 
governed by “The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act.” 

Paid sick leave: every employee shall be 
allowed sick leave with pay at the rate of 
one-half day per month of employment. Any 
such leave not used shall accumulate. Sick 
leave benefits will cease on termination of 
employment or on death. 


Monthly wage rates (first 3 months): 
shipper $171; receiver, pasteurizer, bottler, 
cooler man $166.20; bottle washer $159, 
labourer $135, barn boss $162, holiday swing 
driver $182, truck drivers $177; retail 
drivers $155 and the following commission 
rates: $6.50 for the first, $8.50 for the 
second, and $10 for the third and each 
subsequent 1,000 units or fraction. thereof 
over a basic load of 200 units per day. 
After 3 months’ service the above monthly 
rates will be increased by $15 per month. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates the company will continue to pay the 
following cost-of-living bonus: the sum of 
$14.35 plus $5.40 per_month for each 5 
points change in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index above the 
figure of 162-2. Adjustments are to be made 
upwards or downwards every 3 months. 
After the index exceeds 187-2 the bonus is 
to be computed at the rate of $1.08 per 
month for each one point change, adjust- 
ments to be made monthly. 

The company agrees to supply, free of 
charge, overalls and rubbers to the inside 
plant employees where necessary. 

Provision is made for security rights 
and grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of one and the amendment of 11 others. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers and hairdressers at Hull 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
May 24; the amendment of the agreements 
for retail food stores and for the food 
products manufacturing and wholesale food 
trade in the district of Quebec, in the 
issue of May 31; and the amendment of 
the agreements for the clock and watch 
repair industry in some counties of the 
province, for the printing trades at Mont- 
real and for retail food stores in the 
district of Quebec, in the issue of June 7. 
A correction of the agreement for the 
furniture industry in the province and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Sherbrooke were pub- 
lished June 14. 


Requests for new agreements for truck 
drivers at Sherbrooke and for retail stores 
at Rock Island, Beebe and Stanstead, and 
a request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the building trades at Chicoutimi 
were gazetted May 24. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
trades at Montreal and at Sherbrooke, for 
barbers and hairdressers at Three Rivers, 
for the clock and watch repair industry 
in some counties of the province and for 
hospitals and charitable institutions at 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GAZETTE monthly since June, 
1934. 


St. Hyacinthe were gazetted May 31. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers in the 
counties of Argenteuil, ete., and for 
building trades at Montreal and at 
St. Jérdme were published in the issue of 
June 7. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for Jongshoremen, for ship- 
liners and for checkers and coopers (all 
ocean navigation) at Montreal, and for 
building trades at Sherbrooke were gazetted 
June 14, and a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Sherbrooke was published in the 
issue of June 21. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated June 11, and 
gazetted June 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; May, 
1951, p. 690, Oct., p. 1376, Dec., p. 1672; 
April, 1952, p. 451, May, p. 611, and previous 
issues). ; 

Minimum hourly wage rates: operators, 
sample makers 56 cents per hour; drapers 
51 cents; finisher, assistant presser 48 cents; 
examiner 45 cents; folder, general hand 42 
cents; presser (male) 95 cents, presser 
(female) 59 cents; cutter grade I (skilled) 
$1.09; cutter grade II (semi-skilled) 84 
cents; spreader 57 cents. (These are in- 
creases ranging from 7 to 18 cents per hour 
over the minimum rates previously in effect.) 
No piece-work prices may be fixed which do 
not yield pay equal to the above minimum 
rates. Apprentices’ rates are now as follows: 
—apprentice cutters from 39 cents per hour 
in first 3 months to 764 cents in sixth 3 
months, thereafter the rate for semi-skilled 
cutters; apprentice male pressers from 34 
cents in first 3 months to 863 cents in 
eighth 3 months, apprentice female pressers 
from 31 cents in first 3 months to 56 cents 
in sixth 3 months; apprentice finisher from 
293 cents in first 3 months to 45 cents in 
sixth 3 months; apprentice operators from 
294 cents in first 3 months to 52 cents in 
sixth 3 months; apprentice examiners from 
294 cents in first 3 months to 423 cents in 
sixth 83 months; apprentice general hands 
and apprentice folders from 294 cents in 
first 3 months to 393 cents in fifth 3 months; 
apprentice assistant presser from 294 cents 
in first 3 months to 43 cents in fourth '3 
months. Upon completion of appreaticeship 
period apprentices will receive the minimum 
rates shown above for their respective 
trades. 
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Sheet Metal Manufacturing, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated June 4, and 
gazetted June 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders 
Exchange Inc., Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, Local 116. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from June 14, 1952, 
for a period of one year without reopening. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., July, 1951, p. 976), 
as amended, with the exception of the 
following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications: sheet metal mechanic $1.57 
per hour; welders class “A”, toolmakers 
$1.64; buffer and polisher class “A” $1.45; 
machinist, assembler and specialist, welder 
class “C” $1.88; machinist mechanic $1.59; 
painter $1.49, spray painter $1.31; black- 
smith $1.51; production welders from $1.12 
in first 6 months to $1.30 in fourth 6 
months (then they are eligible for class 
“C” at $1.88 per hour, if they qualify) ; 
machine operator $1.30; production workers, 
truck driver, stock and storekeeper, ware- 
houseman $1.15; helpers $1.10. (The above 
rates are 5 and 6 cents per hour higher 
than the rates previously in effect.) Per- 
centage basis for apprentice sheet metal 
mechanics’ rates remain unchanged at from 
50 per cent of journeyman’s rate in first 
year to 85 per cent in fourth year. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Joliette 


An Order in Council, dated May 14, and 
gazetted May 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


Aug., 1947, p. 1175; June, 1948, p. 620; 
June, 1949, p. 736; July, 1950, p. 1053, 
Nov., p. 1905; June, 1951, p. 829, and 


previous issues). 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours (unchanged at 48 
per week for journeymen and 54 per week 
for labourers); double time for work after 
midnight. (The last provision is new.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men and other occupations in zones I and 
II are increased by 15 cents per hour with 
the exception of rates for pile driver oper- 
ators (wood or concrete) and rates for 
apprentices which are 5 cents per hour 
higher. Minimum rates for watchmen on 
the job, day or night (without daily limita- 
tion of work) weekly maximum 72 hours, 
are unchanged at 65 cents per hour in both 
zones. Apprentice plumbers, ete. (fourth 
year) $1 in zone I, 90 cents in zone II and 
junior pourneymen (plumbers, ete.) $1.15 in 
zone I, $1.05 in zone II are added to the 
table of wage rates. Foremen in charge of 
3 or more men will be paid regular trades- 
men’s rates plus 10 cents per hour as 
formerly. 


Building Trades, St. Jean and Iberville 


An Order in Council, dated June 11, and 
gazetted June 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905; July, 
1951, p. 977; May, 1952, p. 610, and 
previous issues) . 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 15 cents per hour in most cases and the 
new rates for certain classifications are as 
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follows: bricklayer, plasterer, etc. $1.35; 
carpenter, joiner, blacksmith (on the job), 
rigger, machinist, painter, lather (wood or 
metal) $1.25; electrician, plumber, steam- 
fitter, etc., crane operator, reinforcing steel 
erector $1.35. Minimum wage rates for 
horse driver, kettleman, labourer (common 
worker), labourer (hod carrier) 95 cents 
per hour represent an increase of 10 cents 


per hour. Apprentices’ rates are 5 cents 
per hour higher. _ Journeyman joiner, 
journeyman electrician and journeyman 


painter (all first year) $1.10 are added to 
the table of wage rates. Workers employed 
on a night shift (second shift) will be paid 
a premium of 15 cents per hour. (Weekly 
hours are unchanged at 44 per week for 
tradesmen and 50 per week for labourers.) 


Trade 


Hardware, Paint and Building Materials 
Stores, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated May 14, and 
gazetted May 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., p. 1248; Dec., 
1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, Oct., p. 1681; 
Sept., 1951, p. 1253; March, 1952, p. 298, 
and previous issues). Amendment to be in 
effect from April 21, 1952. 


Minimum wage rates of employees in 
establishments not wholly engaged in the 
sale of building materials are increased by 
from $1.35 to $4.35 per week for weekly 
rated employees and hourly rates for extra 
and supernumerary clerks and trade appren- 
tices are from 3 to 6 cents per hour higher. 
Minimum rates for employees in stores 
engaged in the sale of building materials 
only are increased by from $1.50 to $4.50 
per week in the case of weekly rated workers 
and hourly rates for temporary employees 
are 6 cents per hour higher. 


Dairy Employees, Quebee and Lévis 


An Order in Council, dated May 28, and 
gazetted June 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1949, p, 877; Aug., 1950, p. 1185; Aug., 
1951, p. 1109). 

Minimum weekly wage rates: foreman $55 
per week; tester and production supervisor 
$44; shipper $45; service men from $38 to 
$42; salesmen on milk delivery $38 per week 
for the first 2,000 points plus 2 cents per 
additional point on retail sales and 14 cents 
per point on wholesale orders (points are 
computed on the basis of 1 quart equals 1 
point, 1 pint equals 4 point and 4 pint 
equals + point), commission for sale of 
butter and cream is also specified and sales- 
men are guaranteed a minimum of $30 per 
week; ice cream salesmen and delivery men 
$40 per week, helpers $23.80; occasional 
employee 85 cents per hour. (The above 
rates are from $4 to $9.20 per week higher 
than those previously in effect with the 
exception of the rate for helpers (ice cream 
delivery men) which is unchanged and the 
rate for salesmen on milk delivery which 
was previously $24 per week plus 3 per cent 
commission on sales except butter and 
cream.) Service man (male) $25 per week 
and (female) $22 per week are added to the 
table of minimum rates. The occupation 
tester-foreman is deleted. This amendment 
also provides for the deletion of the clause 
governing the cost-of-living bonus from the 
terms of this agreement. 


Labour Legislation Enacted 


in Alberta and Ontario in 1952 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act revised; many recommendations 
of special legislative committee adopted. Both Alberta and Ontario pass 
new housing and pension legislation. Ontario Act assists disabled 


ALBERTA 


Many recommendations of the special 
legislative committee appointed in 1951 to 
inquire into the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were enacted into law 
by the Alberta Legislature at its 1952 
session, which opened February 21 and 
prorogued April 10. 

Enabling legislation was passed per- 
mitting the province to share in the 
federal-provincial scheme of assistance to 
aged and blind persons; payment of 
supplementary allowances of $10 monthly 
to needy pensioners was provided for. 

A new Act permits widows from 60 to 
65 years to receive a $40-a-month pension, 
subject to a means test. A new Housing 
Act is designed to provide low-cost housing 
in the cities of the province. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The practice of the Alberta Government 
is to appoint a legislative committee to 
review the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act periodically, usually 
every five years, and, on the basis of the 
committee’s recommendations, to make 
whatever amendments are _ considered 
necessary. It is not customary to open 
up the Act for amendment between such 
reviews. 

Extensive amendments were made to the 
Act at the 1952 session following the 
tabling in the Legislature of the report of 
the special legislative committee appointed 
last year (see p. 1058 of this issue). Almost 
all of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee were accepted by the Legislature 
and incorporated in the Act. Of major 
importance were the increases in the wage 
“ceiling” and in the percentage basis of 
computing compensation and a provision 
raising the pensions of widows receiving 
compensation at a lower rate than that 


provided by the present Act until such 
time as they are provided with additional 
income through old age assistance or other 
pension. The amending Act substantially 
increases benefits payable to injured work- 
men and their dependants. 


Other changes eliminate the waiting 
period, bring “learners” and common law 
wives under the Act, add new industries 
to the schedules, fix a retirement age for 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
widen certain of its powers. Other amend- 
ments, many of which were suggested to 
the committee by the Board, relate to the 
administration of the Act. 


In accordance with the committee’s 
recommendations, the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted were increased from $2,500 to $3,000, 
the amount fixed in five other provinces. 
For purposes of assessment, any amount in 
excess of $3,000 which is paid to a work- 
man must be deducted from the payroll. 

The same increase was made with 
respect to the maximum wages or salary 
of an officer of, or other person giving 
service to, a corporation. The Act pro- 
vides that such persons must be included 
on the payroll and an amendment makes 
it clear that even if they are paid merely 
nominal or token remuneration they will 
be deermed to be “workmen”. For the 
purposes of assessment, the Board is 
required to fix for these persons a sum 
which represents a reasonable wage or 
salary for the service they render but not 
exceeding $3,000 per year. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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When an employer applies to have 
members of his family brought under the 
Act, the application to the Board must 
set out the estimated amount of their 
annual earnings. A change was made in 
this section to make it conform to the 
increased maximum earnings provided for 
elsewhere. The earnings of each member 
must not be more than $3,000, instead of 
the former $2,500, and not less than $1,800, 
instead of $1,200. 


An employer making application for his 
own coverage as a workman under the 
Act must similarly state the sum for 
which compensation coverage is desired, 
subject to a maximum of $3,000 and a 
minimum of $1,800. 


If at the end of a year an employer 
wishes to retain the protection of the Act 
for himself or members of his family, he 
must apply for renewal of coverage before 
January 20 of the succeeding year and 
include the application with his statement 
of payroll for the preceding year and 
estimated payroll for the forthcoming year. 


In an industry in which assessments are 
based on the employer’s production and not 
upon payroll, such as the lumbering 
industry, the average weekly earnings of 
an employer or a member of the employer’s 
family who is considered as a workman 
are the weekly equivalent of annual earn- 
ings of $1,800 per year. In such an 
industry, an employer’s statement filed with 
the Board of his estimated production for 
the current year is considered as an 


application to come within the scope of 
the Act. 


If such an industry is operated in 
partnership and the partners actively engage 
in the operations, they will be deemed 
to be workmen and the partnership an 
employer within the meaning of the Act. 


An amendment which complied with the 
requests of many labour groups was the 
increase in the rate of compensation for 
disability from 66% to 75 per cent of 
average weekly earnings. This makes 
Alberta one of four provinces with a 75 
, per cent rate. 


A further major change is the elimina- 
tion of the former three-day waiting period. 
No compensation other than medical aid 
will now be payable for a disability that 
lasts only for the day of the accident but, 
if the workman is disabled for any longer 
time than the day of the accident, com- 
pensation is payable from and including 
the day after the accident. Previously, 
where a workman was off work for a short 
time, i.e., six days or less, he was given 
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medical aid but no compensation for the 
first three days of his disability and com- 
pensation was paid from the date of the 
accident only if the disability lasted for 
more than six days. In providing for a 
one-day waiting period, Alberta followed 
the example of Saskatchewan, which 
enacted this provision in 1950. In the 
other provinces, the waiting period varies 
from four to seven days. 

Two further increases were made in 
benefits payable to injured workmen. The 
minimum payment in total disability cases 
is to be $25 a week or the full amount 
of earnings if earnings are less than $25, 
instead of $15 or earnings, if less. The 
subsistence allowance payable by the Board 
to an injured workman who at its direc- 
tion is undergoing treatment away from 
home was doubled and is now $5 a day. 
However, the Act now stipulates that, when 
the Board provides the workman with 
meals or lodging in a hospital, clinic or 
other place, the per diem allowance may 
be proportionately reduced. 

The maximum allowance which will be 
paid to cover the cost of the burial of a 
workman was increased from $175 to $200, 
the amount payable in Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario. 

A new provision authorizes the Board, if 
it considers it advisable, to grant a further 
allowance, not exceeding $100, towards the 
cost of transportation of the body from 
the place of death to the workman’s usual 
place of residence or, if the workman’s 
home is outside the province, to the 
Alberta border. The Acts of Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia also provide for 
transportation allowances. 

The monthly payment in respect of 
dependent children was increased from $15 
to $25. However, this allowance will be 
paid only until a child reaches the age 
of 16 years instead of 18, as before, pro- 
vided that payments continue until the 
age of 18 years if the child is attending 
an academic, technical or vocational school 
and is making progress satisfactory to the 
Board. As before, payments may be con- 
tinued to the end of the school year in 
which the child reaches the age of 18 
years. An additional amount of up to 
$10 may be paid to dependent children 
on account of illness. Previously, the Board 
was authorized to pay the allowance for the 
duration of the illness but the payment 
may now be continued for such period as 
the Board deems appropriate. The Board 


was given similar discretion with respect to 
the payment of the $15 widow’s illness 
allowance. 

The $50-a-month benefit payable to 
widows and invalid widowers was not 
changed, but from April 1, 1952, this 
amount will be paid to all widows who 
were receiving less than $50 a month 
because they were granted compensation 
before March 31, 1948, when the pension 
was raised to $50. The special legislative 
committee recommended this amendment, 
pointing out that, regardless of the advance 
in wage scales with its attendant increase 
in cost of living, a widow’s compensation 
remains firmly fixed. The additional amount 
sufficient to bring the monthly payment up 
to $50 will be granted until the recipient 


becomes eligible for assistance under 
federal or provincial old age or blind 
persons’ legislation, under the Widows’ 


Pensions Act of Alberta or other similar 
social legislation. The Legislature further 
provided that, if in any case compensation 
and any pension which a widow might 
receive did not together equal $50 a 
month, she should then be paid whatever 
additional sum was necessary to provide 
her with a monthly income of $50. 

A common law wife may now receive 
benefits under the Act. In enacting this 
provision, Alberta followed the example of 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia which 
have somewhat similar sections in their 
Acts. If there is no widow, a common 
law wife may, at the discretion of the 
Board, be paid the compensation normally 
granted to a widow, provided that she lived 
with the workman for the seven years 
immediately preceding his death and had 
one or more children. Her compensation 
payments cease if she marries. 

A “learner”, that is, a person not under 
a contract of service who is required by 
the employer to undergo training or 
perform probationary work before enter- 
ing regular employment, was brought 
within the definition of “workman” and 
therefore within the scope of the Act. It 
was stipulated that where a learner is 
injured and compensation is payable it is 
to be based on the wages paid to 
beginners in the trade. 

As before, the Board has authority to 
add industries to those already covered and 
to withdraw industries from the Act. It 
is now enabled to add or withdraw a part 
of an industry. 

A further amendment makes it clear 
that the Board may bring within the scope 
of the Act volunteer employments under- 
taken in the public interest where the 
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remuneration is nominal or where there is 
no remuneration. This amendment is 
intended to cover volunteer fire fighters, 
who hitherto in practice have been con- 
sidered workmen under the Act. 

Schedules 1 and 2, which list the classes 
of employment to which the Act applies, 
were rescinded and replaced for greater 
clarity and convenience of arrangement. 
Several new industries are now added to 
the schedules, including the operation of 
oil pipe lines and pipe line construction, 
central steam heating plants, refrigeration 
servicing, seed cleaning plants, canneries, 
manufacture of awnings and blinds, retail- 
ing, insulating, the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board and the Highways 
Department of the Province of Alberta— 
labour payrolls. The schedule of indus- 
trial diseases (Schedule 3) was amended 
by deleting the words “which shall be 
deemed to be silicosis, siderosis, lithosis” 
after “pneumoconiosis” because it was 
considered that they limited the meaning 
of pneumoconiosis. 

The definition of “accident” was broad- 
ened to include industrial diseases and the 
definition which limited industrial diseases 
to those set out in the schedule, or added 
to the schedule by regulation, was struck 
out. The effect of the amendment appears 
to be that, while the schedule of diseases 
for which compensation is payable is 
retained, the Board will have discretion to 
grant compensation for any industrial 
disease which arises out of and in the 
course of employment. 

In accordance with the committee’s 
recommendation, it was provided that the 
charge against industry in the case of a 
fatal accident will be the average cost of 
all fatalities occurring in the same year. 
Previously, in the death of a single 
workman, industry was charged with an 
amount arrived at by taking the average 
cost of pensions awarded during the 
preceding three years to dependants of 
fatally injured married workmen. The sum 
remaining, after the capitalized cost of 
the compensation to the single worker’s 
dependants was set aside, was paid into 
a second injury fund. The second injury 
fund will now be raised by a direct levy 
on all industry. 

As recommended by the committee, 
provision was made in the Act for paying 
compensation to dependants who live out- 
side the country. By a new section, 
dependants of an injured workman who 
do not reside in Canada may be granted 
compensation only on condition that the 
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law of the place or country in which they 
reside provides similar benefits for depen- 
dants resident in Canada of a workman 
who is injured in that country. The Act 
provides that the amount of compensation 
paid by the Alberta Board may not be 
greater than that payable by the other 
country but, notwithstanding this provi- 
sion, gives the Board discretionary power 
to pay whatever sum it deems proper. 


A new subsection makes more definite 
provision for determining the compensa- 
tion of a workman who is injured while 
still under 21 years of age. The Act 
formerly provided that the Board, in 
arriving at average earnings, should con- 
sider that the workman’s wages would 
normally have increased from time to time 
until they reached adult pay. The Act 
now states that when the workman becomes 
21 he may be paid compensation on the 
basis of what workmen over 21 were 
earning in the same occupation at the 
time of the accident. 


The Act provides for the bringing of an 
action by a workman against some person 
other than his employer and permits the 
Board to take action on behalf of the 
workman. If action is taken by the Board, 
all costs and damages incurred in respect 
of the action are paid by the Board. A 
new section provides that, where the Board 
is acting on behalf of the workman against 
a third party and moneys have been paid 
into court, the clerk of the court must 
not make any payment without the con- 
sent of the Board. 


As before, where the Board determines 
that a workman is killed or injured as a 
result of the negligence of an employer or 
of a workman of an employer in another 
classification, it may direct that compensa- 
tion be charged against that class. Further, 
by a new amendment, if the injury or 
death is due to the negligence of two or 
more persons, one of whom may be the 
workman, the Board may apportion the 
compensation between the classes to which 
the employers who were negligent or whose 
employees were negligent belong in the 
same degree as their responsibility for the 
accident. If the degree cannot be estab- 
lished, compensation must be charged 
equally to the classes involved. This 
amendment was recommended by the 
committee. 


A revised section of the Act determining 
liability for assessment when equipment is 
supplied or work is performed for another 
person incorporates a regulation of the 
Board, now rescinded, and the former 
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section of the Act. The section now 
provides that, when work is performed or 
equipment is supplied for another person, 
the persons undertaking the work or 
supplying or operating the equipment 
become workmen, and the person for whom 
the work is done or to whom the equip- 
ment is supplied is required to pay the 
assessment. If, however, the person 
supplying equipment and operators or the 
person agreeing to perform the work has 
made a return to the Board for the year, 
his operators or assistants or employees 
become his workmen and he pays the 
assessment. “Equipment” includes teams, 
trucks, tractors, bulldozers, draglines, power 
shovels and other apparatus designated by 
the Board. 

With regard to the accident prevention 
work of the Board, the Act authorizes the 
Board to order an employer to install 
safety devices and requires the employer 
to notify the Board when he does so. An 
amendment provides that if the employer 
fails to notify the Board within the time 
fixed by the order, the Board may inspect 
the employer’s premises to see whether or 
not the order has been complied with and 
may charge the cost of the inspection to 
the employer. If an employer fails to 
report an accident to the Board or to 
reply within 30 days to a communication 
of the Board regarding an injured person, 
the Board may make a special investiga- 
tion of the circumstances at the employer’s 
expense. 

The Act authorizes the Board to assume 
the expense of replacement or repair of 
dentures, eye glasses, artificial eyes or 
limbs or hearing aids broken as a result 
of an accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment. Formerly, payment 
could only be made if the breakage was 
accompanied by objective symptoms of 
personal injury. This stipulation is now 
struck out. 

A workman who claims compensation is 
required to submit to such medical exam- 
ination as the Board deems necessary. The 
Board may approve of any medical investi- 
gation already carried out. The Board is 
authorized by an amendment to pay the 
costs of either examination and to pay the 
workman on the same basis as compensa- 
tion for the period considered by the Board 
as being necessary for the purpose of the 
investigation. 

When a workman disagrees with medical 
opinion in his case and wishes it to be 
reviewed, the Board need now appoint two 
medical referees only if the workman 
requests it to do so in writing. 


A new provision, similar to one con- 
tained in the Ontario Act, is designed to 
speed up the filing with the Board of 
medical accounts by providing for penal- 
ties when accounts are not submitted 
within three months from the termination 
of treatment, as required by the Act. 
Seventy-five per cent of the amount due 
will be paid on accounts received within 
three months after they are due and fifty 
per cent will be paid on accounts sub- 
mitted between the third and sixth months 
following the due date. No part of 
accounts received after nine months of the 
due date will be paid by the Board. 


An amendment was made with respect 
to the term of office of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The chairman and 
the other two commissioners will now hold 
office from the time they are appointed 
until they reach 70 years of age, instead 
of being retired after 10 years’ service. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is no 
longer given authority to remove a com- 
missioner from office. He may, however, 
suspend a commissioner for cause, subject 
to his removal from office on address of 
the Legislative Assembly at the next 
session. 

Beginning with the year 1953, an 
actuarial evaluation of the Board’s pension 
accounts must be made every five years, 
or oftener if the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council so directs. This amendment 
follows a recommendation of the special 
committee. The date on which the Board 
must submit its annual report to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is now 
April 30 instead of March 31. 


Early Closing of Shops 


Amendments were made to the Early 
Closing Act, which provides for fixing the 
hours of closing of shops by municipal 
by-law. Under the Act a by-law, passed 
by a council of a city, town or village on 
petition of not less than two-thirds of the 
occupiers of any class or classes of shops, 
may fix an hour for closing not earlier 
than 6 p.m. and may provide for a half- 
holiday from 12 o’clock noon on one day 
each week. 

One amendment re-defines the term 
“shop” to bring garages and service stations 
under the Act. The other change provides 
for a system of rotation by which desig- 
nated shops may in turn remain open for 
serving customers at times when other 
shops of the same kind are required to 
close. The amendments are in line with 
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the provisions of the City Act which was 
passed last year (L.G., 1951, p. 1116). 
They became effective July 1. 


Regulation of Quarries 

The Quarries Regulation Act was passed 
in 1950 to provide for the regulation and 
inspection of quarries in the province in 
the interest of safety of the workmen and 
of the public. By a 1952 amendment, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized to establish fees to be charged to 
applicants on examination and for certifi- 
cates. The regulations under the Act at 
present require only the certification of 
blasters (L.G., 1950, p. 1699). 


Trade Codes 

Amendments were made to Part II of the 
Department of Industries and Labour Act, 
which provides for the establishing of trade 
codes. Under the Act, the Minister of 
Industries and Labour has power to 
inquire into conditions in any trade which 
he considers detrimental to the trade or 
to the public and, by holding conferences 
of representatives of the persons engaged 
in any trade, to formulate trade codes to 
eliminate unfair competition. If the 
majority of the persons in the trade, or 
the persons owning more than 50 per cent 
of the capital invested in it, agree on a 
code, the Government may declare the code 
to be binding on every person carrying on 
the trade. 

The present amendment, the first to be 
made since 1938, gives the Minister discre- 
tion to dispense with the necessity of 
calling a conference in order to amend a 
code. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may order the adoption of amendments 
to a code or a new code if he is satisfied 
that it has the approval of the trade or 
that the change is in the public interest. — 

Clauses authorizing the inclusion in the 
code of prices of commodities and services 
and minimum standards of wages and hours 
are repealed. The latter are now unneces- 
sary since minimum wages and hours are 
regulated by the Alberta Labour Act. 


School Attendance 

The new School Act, which went into 
force July 1, is a consolidation of three 
former Acts governing schools and their 
administration: the School Act, the School 
Taxation Act and the School Attendance 
Act. In the revision, which involved con- 
siderable rearrangement and clarification of 
sections, only minor changes were made in 
the sections regarding school attendance. 

Part XIV of the Act continues to 
require every child between the ages of 
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seven and 15 years to attend school during 
the full term during which the school which 
he has a right to attend is open. A child 
is excused from attending school, however, 
under the following circumstances: if he is 
receiving efficient instruction elsewhere; if 
he is ill; if there is not sufficient accom- 
modation in the school; if he has passed 
Grade IX or its equivalent; or if he is 
under eight years of age and the nearest 
school is more than 24 miles distant and 
no means of transportation is provided. 
Formerly, exemption in the latter case was 
made for pupils up to 10 years of age. 

A certificate of exemption for a period 
of not more than six weeks during each 
term may be granted on application of the 
parent or guardian where the services of 
the child are required in husbandry, house- 
hold duties or for the necessary mainten- 
ance of the child or some person dependent 
upon him. 

Employers are forbidden to employ a 
child under 15 years during school hours 
while school is in session if he is not 
validly exempted from attendance. 

With regard to the appointment of school 
attendance officers to enforce this section, 
the new Act is more specific. The Chief 
Superintendent of Schools or other person 
appointed by the Minister will act as Chief 
Attendance Officer with jurisdiction in all 
parts of the province and each inspector 
will be an attendance officer for his inspec- 
tion district. The school board of a city, 
town or village district in which the total 
number of resident pupils is at least 200 is 
required to appoint and pay one attendance 
officer. 


Social Legislation 


Four measures were enacted to provide 
financial assistance to persons in needy 
circumstances because of old age, blindness 
or widowhood. Of these four Acts, which 
are to be administered by the Minister of 
Public Welfare, only the Widows’ Pensions 
Act is entirely new. 


Widows’ Pensions 

Effective from April 1, 1952, the Widows’ 
Pensions Act, makes provision for the pay- 
ment of pensions of up to $40 a month to 
needy widows between the ages of 60 and 
65 years. Only those whose income, in- 
cluding the pension, is not over $720 a 
year are eligible for a pension. 

As a further condition of eligibility, a 
widow must have resided in Alberta for 
the greater part of the three years imme- 
diately before the date the pension is to 
begin and have been a resident of Canada 
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for the 15 years before she reached the age 
of 60 years. If she has not had the 
required 15 years’ residence, she must have 
lived in Canada before the 15-year period 
for twice as long a time as she was absent 
from Canada during the 15 years. 

No person receiving an allowance under 
either the Blind Persons Act (Canada) or 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act (Alberta) is 
eligible for a widow’s pension. The wife 
of a person committed to a mental 
hospital or a wife who has been deserted 
by her husband for three years or more 
may be considered a widow within the 
meaning of the Act. 


Old Age Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance Act authorized 
the Province of Alberta to enter into an 
agreement with the federal Government 
enabling it to take advantage of the federal 
Old Age Assistance Act. Under the latter 
Act (L.G., 1951, p. 1261), the federal 
Government pays one-half of an allowance 
of up to $40 a month to needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69 years. The 
province, which administers old age assist- 
ance, pays the other 50 per cent of the 
allowance as well as administrative costs. 

The Alberta Government is also author- 
ized to enter into any further agreement 
that may be necessary to take advantage 
of any amendments made by the federal 
Government to its old age assistance 
legislation. 

The Act is effective from January 1, 
1952. 

Allowances for Blind Persons 

The Blind Persons Act, also effective 
from January 1, 1952, authorized the 
Alberta Government to participate with the 
federal Government in assisting needy blind 
persons over 21 years of age. The cost of 
blind persons’ allowances of up to $40 a 
month is shared 75 per cent by the federal 
Government and 25 per cent by the 
provincial Government. 


Supplementary Allowances 

A revised Supplementary Allowances Act 
provides for the payment by the province 
of a supplementary allowance not exceeding 
$10 a month to needy persons in receipt 
of old age assistance as well as to recipients 
of old age security and blind persons’ 
allowances. Regulations made earlier this 
year under the Old Age Pensions Act 
provided for the payment of the allow- 
ance to persons receiving pensions under 
the Old Age Security Act or the Blind 
Persons Act. 

In order to be eligible for a supple- 
mentary allowance, the person must have 


resided in Alberta for the greater part of 
the three years immediately before the 
date on which he received his pension or 
assistance. Payment is made subject to 
the passing of a means test fixed by the 
regulations. 

The Minister is authorized to enter into 
a reciprocal agreement with the Govern- 
ment of any other province which pays a 
supplementary allowance to its citizens who 
move to Alberta, providing for the grant- 
ing of an allowance to Alberta residents 
who move to the other province. 

The Act provides that no claim may be 
made against a deceased recipient’s estate 
or beneficiaries for any allowance paid the 
recipient during his lifetime. 

The Act is retrospective to January 1, 
1952. 


General 


All four Acts are administered by the 
Old Age Pensions Board, appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
consisting of three members. The Board 
receives applications for pensions, deter- 
mines the eligibility of applicants and 
decides on the amount of pension where 
an applicant is eligible. 

Under all these Acts, a trustee may be 
appointed to receive the pension payments 
in cases where the pensioner is incapable 
of handling his or her own affairs or is 
likely to use the pension otherwise than 
for his or her own benefit. Pensions are 
not subject to alienation or transfer by the 
recipient nor subject to attachment or 
seizure in satisfaction of a claim against 
the recipient. Receipt of a pension does 
not by itself disqualify the recipient from 
voting. 

All four Acts make it an offence to 
receive assistance without entitlement or 
to aid another to obtain a pension unlaw- 
fully. The penalty provided is a fine of 
not more than $50 or imprisonment for a 
term of not more than three months. 

Regulations under the four Acts are 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette (July, 
pp. 946-7; Aug., pp. 1102-4). 


Housing 


In order to make provision for adequate 
low-cost housing in the cities of Alberta, 
a Housing Act was passed. The law, 
which is similar to Acts passed in most of 
the other provinces since 1949, takes 
advantage of the 1949 amendment to the 
National Housing Act (Canada) which 
provides that, under agreements made 
between the Government of Canada and 
any of the provinces, the federal Govern- 


ment will pay 75 per cent and the province 
25 per cent of the cost of housing projects. 

The Act empowers the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to enter 
into agreements with the Government of 
Canada or any of its agencies, including the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, or with any city for the joint under- 
taking of housing projects. 

A city may raise money for a housing 
project and deposit it in a provincial fund 
known as the Housing Fund. The Govern- 
ment of Alberta may thereupon enter into 
an agreement with the Government of 
Canada for the purpose of undertaking in 
that city a joint housing project, the cost 
of which may not be more than four times 
the amount deposited by the city. The 
province may expend the deposit in the 
Fund under an agreement as the proy- 
ince’s share of the capital cost. 


Industrial Development 


The Industrial Development Act was 
passed to encourage the establishment and 
extension of manufacturing industries in 
the province. 

The Act is administered by the Indus- 
trial Development Board, set up earlier by 
Order in Council. To promote industrial 
development, the Board is authorized to 
make surveys, to encourage research, and 
to collect and disseminate information on 
the provincial economy. 

To advise and assist the Board, an 
Industrial Development Branch is set up 
within the Department of Economic 
Affairs. It is also the duty of the Branch 
to provide information and assistance to 
industrial commissioners and other officials 
of cities, towns, villages and municipal 
districts in matters relating to the estab- 
lishment or expansion of industry. 


ONTARIO 


Few changes were made in labour legis- 
lation at the Ontario session from February 
21 to April 10. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was amended to extend its 
coverage and a minor amendment was 
made to the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

A new Act was passed providing for 
assistance from provincial funds for 
permanently and totally disabled persons, 
subject to a means test. 

Several new and amending housing Acts 
were designed to assist private builders as 
well as to encourage the provision of rental 
housing on a wider scale. 
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Workmen's Compensation 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act extend its application .to 
learners, members of municipal volunteer 
fire brigades, and persons who are required 
to assist the police in making an arrest 
or preserving the peace. The inclusion of 
the two last-named groups was recom- 
mended by Mr. Justice Roach in his Royal 
Commission Report issued in 1950. 


A learner, according to the definition in 
the Act, is a person not under a contract 
of service or apprenticeship who becomes 
subject to the hazards of an industry 
within the scope of Part I for the purpose 
of undergoing training or probationary work 
specified or stipulated by the employer as 
a preliminary to employment. This amend- 
ment is intended mainly for the protection 
of persons who are injured while in training 
or engaged in probationary work required 
for certain railway occupations. In 1950, 
the Manitoba Act was amended to make 
it apply to learners, following a court 
decision in which an injured student train- 
man was denied compensation, and the 
same change has since been made in the 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island Acts. 


The extension of the Act to cover 
members of municipal volunteer fire 
brigades will take effect January 1, 1953. 
Members must be persons whose member- 
ship has been approved by the chief of 
the fire department or by a duly author- 
ized municipal official The municipal 
corporation is deemed to be the employer 
of a member of a volunteer fire brigade 
and must each year, at times prescribed by 
the Board, specify the number of volunteers 
engaged and their average earnings, which 
may not be less than $2,000 nor more than 
$4,000 a year. Members of municipal 
volunteer fire brigades were brought under 
the Manitoba Act in 1951. 


Any person who is required under the 
Criminal Code to assist in making an 
arrest or in preserving the peace is now 
to be deemed an employee of the Crown 
in right of Ontario and therefore will be 
covered by the Act. For the purposes of 
computing compensation, his average earn- 
ings will be the amount of his average 
earnings at his regular employment, but 
they may not be less than $15 a week nor 
more than $4,000 a year. 

Another amendment provides that 
employees of designated industrial accident 
prevention associations or corporations may 
now participate in the superannuation plan 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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They will be considered as employees of 
the Board from the time they enter the 
service of the industrial accident prevention 
association. Since the Act was assented to, 
seven associations have been designated by 
the Board by regulation. 


Exterior Fire Escapes 

An amendment to the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act provides that in 
factories, shops, restaurants or office build- 
ings erected after July 1, 1952, outside fire 
escapes may not extend above the third 
floor. Previously, they might extend to 
the fifth floor. 


Vocational Education 

An amendment to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act concerns the special industrial 
schools which are provided for retarded 
children. In introducing the amending Bill, 
the Minister of Education explained that 
this is a type of vocational school for 
“slow learners’ who attend “auxiliary 
classes” or “opportunity classes’ in 
elementary schools until they are 13 years 
old, when some other provision must be 
made for them. The Minister stated that 
there were three of these industrial schools 
in Toronto and two in Hamilton, and that 
the total number of pupils was 984 of which 
603 were boys and 381 girls. In a survey 
conducted by the Department of 1,000 
former pupils of one of these special 
schools, the Jarvis Street School for boys, 
it was found that only 22 out of the 1,000 
were unemployed. 

The Act already provided that such 
pupils might be admitted to special indus- 
trial schools with the approval of the 
Minister and upon an examination directed 
by him. As amended, the Act stipulates 
that the admittance of such a pupil to 
an industrial school must be recommended 
by an examining board constituted for the 
purpose and must be approved by the 
Minister. Where such a recommendation 
has been made and where the pupil is 
required to attend school under the School 
Attendance Act or the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act, the school board may 
require the pupil to attend the special 
industrial school and he will then be exempt 
from the payment of fees. 


Social Legislation 


Pensions for the Disabled 
A new step in social legislation in 
Canada was taken in Ontario in the provi- 
sion for financial assistance from the 
provincial Government to persons who are 
unable to earn a livelihood. A new 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act, which 
was proclaimed in effect on July 1, pro- 
vides for the payment of an allowance of 
not more than $40 a month to permanently 
and totally disabled residents of Ontario 
between the ages of 18 and 65 years. A 
disabled person who is receiving workmen’s 
compensation, benefits under the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, a blind person’s pension, 
or any allowance from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war service, or who is 
a patient in a hospital, sanatorium or 
nursing home or who resides in any chari- 
table or public institution will not be 
eligible for the allowance. Other classes 
of disabled persons may be excluded by 
regulation of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

To receive the allowance a person must 
have resided in Ontario for 
immediately prior to the time he applies 
for an allowance and must continue to 
reside in Ontario. No means test is set 
out in the Act, but it is stated that a 
recipient must be eligible under, and 
must comply with, the regulations. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may add 
further qualifications to those specified in 
the Act for applicants for allowances. 

The administration of the program is 
assigned to the Director of the Disabled 
Persons’ Branch of the Department of 
Public Welfare, subject to the authority of 
the Minister of Public Welfare. The 
Director will receive applications and 
determine the eligibility of each applicant 
for an allowance. Where he finds the 
applicant eligible, he must determine the 
amount of the allowance and direct pay- 
ment. Every decision made by the 
Director is final and not subject to review 
by any court of law or otherwise, although 
he has the right to rescind or amend any 
decision or order. 

If the Director is of the opinion that 
a recipient is using or is likely to use an 
allowance otherwise than for his own 
benefit or is incapable of handling his 
own affairs, or if a recipient consents to 
the payment of the allowance to a person 
who is undertaking his maintenance, the 
Director may order the allowance to be 
paid to a trustee for the benefit of the 
recipient. 

An allowance is exempt from provincial 
and municipal taxes, is not subject to 
transfer to another person, and may not 
be seized in satisfaction of any claim 
against the recipient. A person will not 
be disqualified from voting at a provincial 
or municipal election merely because he 
is the recipient of an allowance. 


10 years’ 


Details regarding the manner of making 
application, the forms to be used, the time 
and manner of payment, the suspension and 
cancellation of allowances, and the local 
administration of the Act are set out in 
regulations summarized on page 1107). 


With respect to the administration of 
the Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to prescribe the 
duties of investigators and local authorities 
and to establish an advisory board to 
assist the Director. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Under a new Mothers’ Allowances Act, 
the administration of mothers’ allowances 
is the responsibility of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Branch of the Department of 
Public Welfare, headed by a Director. 
The former Act was administered by a 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission. 


It is now the Director, rather than the 
Commission, who must receive applications 
for allowances, determine the eligibility of 
each applicant, fix the amount of an allow- 
ance and direct payment. The public 
welfare administrator or commissioner is 
designated as the “local authority”, to 
which an applicant for an allowance applies. 
The local authority is required to obtain 
all the necessary information and send a 
copy of the completed application to the 
Director. If there is no such local 
authority, a municipal council may appoint 
the clerk of the municipality or some other 
person, subject to the approval of the 
Minister, to act as the administrative 
authority for the municipality. Every 
local authority is, in the performance of 
his duties, a commissioner for taking 
affidavits within the meaning of the 
Commissioners for Taking Affidavits Act. 
Field workers of the Department may 
now act as investigators under the Act and 
also as local authorities. 

Like the statute it replaces, the new Act 
provides for the payment of a monthly 
allowance to a mother or foster mother 
who is supporting dependent children and 
would be unable to give them proper care 
without this assistance. To be eligible for 
the allowance, the woman must be a 
widow, or a wife whose husband has 
deserted her and has not been heard of 
for at least one year, or a wife whose 
husband is permanently unemployable by 
reason of mental or physical disability, or 
a mother who has divorced the father of 
her child or children and was awarded 
custody of them, if no provision was made 
for their maintenance or if the father has 
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failed to carry out his obligations and has 
not been heard of for at least one year. 
The mother must have been an Ontario 
resident for at least one year before 
applying for an allowance and must con- 
tinue to reside in Ontario with her children 
in order to receive the allowance. She 
must also be, in the opinion of the Director, 
a suitable person to receive an allowance. 

A change in the new Act permits the 
payment of allowances towards the support 
of children up to 18 years of age. Pre- 
viously, 16 years was the age limit, and 
in special circumstances an allowance might 
be continued to 18. No allowance may 
be paid for a child under 16 who is of 
school age and is not attending school, 
unless he is unable to attend because of 
physical or mental disability. An allowance 
may be paid for a child between 16 and 18 
years of age only if he is attending school 
and the Director considers that he is 
making satisfactory progress, or if he is 
physically or mentally disabled. 


Old Age Assistance 


In introducing a Bill to amend the Old 
Age Assistance Act, 1951, the Minister of 
Public Welfare stated that its purpose was 
to clarify the provisions for local admin- 
istration of the Act. The provisions 
designating the “local authority” are the 
same as those described above under 
mothers’ allowances. The amendment also 
authorizes the payment of old age assist- 
ance as provided for by the agreement 
between the Governments of Canada and 
Ontario. 


Blind Persons 


An amendment made to the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act, 1951, provides 
that allowances may be paid in accordance 
with the agreement made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada. It was stated by the 
Minister that its purpose. was “to remove 
any doubt which may exist as to the 
authority of this province to give assist- 
ance under the Blind Persons Act 
(Canada).” Under the agreement, 75 per 
cent of the cost of blind pensions is paid 
by the federal Government and 25 per 
cent by the Government of Ontario. 


Housing 


A number of Acts designed to increase 
housing accommodation for both urban and 
rural dwellers in the province were passed. 

The Rural Housing Assistance Act set 
up a Crown corporation to lend money 
for the building of homes in rural areas. 

A similar Act, the Junior Farmer Estab- 
lishment Act, provides for loans of up to 
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$15,000 for a maximum period of 25 years 
to assist farmers between the ages of 21 
and 35 years who wish to buy land, to 
stock and develop farms, and to erect and 
improve farm homes and buildings. 


By an amendment to the Planning Act, 
power was given to a municipality to 
carry out a planned redevelopment of an 
area considered undesirable. Redevelop- 
ment includes acquiring and clearing land, 
and the construction for sale or lease of 
residential, industrial or public buildings. 


A greater provincial contribution towards 
joint rental housing schemes undertaken 
by the federal, provincial and municipal 
Governments was provided for by an 
amendment to the Housing Development 
Act. Under such a partnership, the federal 
Government pays 75 per cent and the 
province and the municipality together 
contribute the remaining 25 per cent. A 
municipality entering such an agreement 
receives from the other two governments 
an annual payment in lieu of property 
taxes. 


It had been found that some muni- 
cipalities objected to sharing capital costs 
and possible operating losses. Others con- 
sidered that rents, which were based on 
full recovery of investment and operating 
costs, were too high for many of the 
families in need of accommodation. 

To meet these objections, the Act was 
amended to enable the province to take 
over the municipal share of 74 per cent 
and assume the full 25 per cent of all 
capital costs, profits and losses. In return, 
the municipality will be asked to accept 
a smaller sum than that previously 
granted to it in lieu of taxes. 

The federal and provincial Governments 
are also prepared to relate rents to the 
income of tenants, subject to a rental 
floor which will limit any losses to be 
borne by the two Governments. 

A further amendment to the Housing 
Development Act enables a corporation to 
enter into an agreement under which it 
may contribute money to a joint housing 
propect. This will make possible the 
provision of sufficient housing for the 
workers of a company operating in a rural 
or small community. 

To assist municipalities in the erection 
of housing units for elderly persons, the 
Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act provides 
for grants from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund at the rate of $500 for each dwelling 
unit, or 50 per cent of the capital cost of 
the project to the municipality, whichever 
is the lesser. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Legal status of trade unions reviewed in British Columbia judgment. 
Vacation pay held to be preferred claim under bankruptcy law. United 
States President held not to have power to seize property to prevent 
work stoppage unless authorized by Act of Congress. U.S. Court holds 
that insisting on management-rights clause is not refusal to bargain 


In a case involving a union and its former officers, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held that a representative action is appropriate in a suit for 


an accounting of funds but not for damages. 


Under the Bankruptcy Act, a 


ruling of the Ontario Registrar determined the priority of a claim for 


vacation pay. 


In the United States, the action of steel companies in contesting the 
President’s right to seize the mills brought before the Supreme Court the 
question of the constitutional division of power between Congress and the 


President. The Court found that th 


e President’s seizure order exceeded his 


authority. Another Supreme Court decision dealt with the “bargaining in 
good faith” provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


_..holds that the officers of a union local may 
not bring a representative action for damages 


In an action brought by representatives 
of a union against former officers of the 
union, the British Columbia Supreme 
Court on February 1, 1952, held that a 
representative action for damages was not 
appropriate but that a representative action 
claiming an accounting of funds _ was 
permissible. 

Two officers of Local 480 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers brought an action “for and on 
behalf of themselves and the other officers 
of the said trade union ... all of whom 
have an interest in the subject-matter of 
these proceedings” against certain former 
officers of the union, suing them for: 
(1) damages for breach of their contract 
of employment by Local 480; (2) damages 
for conspiracy to injure Local 480; (3) an 
accounting for moneys had and received 
by them alleged to belong to Local 480. 

On the application of the defendants, 
Mr. Justice Wilson proceeded to determine 
certain questions of law raised in the 
pleadings without hearing evidence in the 
case. The defendants maintained that a 
representative action was not appropriate 
in a suit for damages for breach of con- 
tract and for the tort of conspiracy and in 
a claim for an accounting. They asserted 
that Local 480 was a persona juridica 
entitled and required to bring this action 
in its own name. 


Dealing first with the question of 
whether a representative action was appro- 
priate, he quoted the Court rule, in force 
in England and in practically all Canadian 
jurisdictions, under which representative 
actions are brought:— 

Where there are numerous persons 
having the same interest in one cause or 
matter, one or more of such persons may 
sue or be sued, or may be authorized by 
the Court or a Judge to defend in such 
cause or matter, on behalf or for the 
benefit of all persons so interested. 

Mr. Justice Wilson found that the 
weight of authority seemed to support the 
defendants’ argument that a claim for 
damages either in tort or in contract was 
not properly the subject of an action by 
representative plaintiffs. He quoted from 
the English case Markt and Co. Limited 
v. Knight SS Co. (1910) :— 


Damages are personal only. To my 
mind no representative action can lie 
where the sole relief sought is damages, 
because they have to be proved separately 
in the case of each plaintiff, and therefore 
the possibility of representation ceases. 


His Lordship concluded that, although 
the members of a trade union had a 
common interest, a representative action 
on their behalf for damages was not 
appropriate, since the financial impact on 
the members of wrongful acts against the 
union would differ among the members 
and a representative action would prevent 
the individual presentation of the mem- 
bers’ claims for damages. 
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Dealing with the question of whether a 
representative action for an accounting of 
funds was appropriate, His Lordship cited 
the case of Osler & Co. v. Solman (1926) 
where such an action was allowed. He 
quoted from the judgment in that case:— 

There is here clearly a common fund in 
which all the members of the syndicate 
have a common interest. Hach subscriber 


becomes liable to his fellow-members as a 
body and not to each individual. 


Mr. Justice Wilson was of the opinion 
that the moneys claimed in the present 
case were part of what was “clearly a 
common fund in which all the members 
have a common interest”. 


He concluded that the claims for damages 
for breach of contract and for conspiracy, 
in so far as they were made on behalf of 
persons not parties to the action, could 
not be maintained but that the claim 
against the defendants for an accounting 
of money was properly the subject of a 
representative action. 

His Lordship then turned to the ques- 
tion of the right of a union to sue or 
be sued as an entity in its own name, and 
whether, if such a right exists, it precludes 
the right of a representative action. 

He stated that in British Columbia 
judicial recognition of trade unions as 
suable entities was limited in its scope. 
The effect of the decisions in In re 
Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and 
Laundry Workers Union (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1500) and in Vancouver Machinery 
Depot Limited v. United Steelworkers of 
America was merely to establish that a 
union may be sued as an entity in cases 
arising under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. He held it to be 
an inevitable corollary that a union may 
sue in cases arising under that Act. In 
Hollywood Theatres Ltd. v. Tenney it was 
held that a trade union might be sued as 
an entity for the torts covered by the 
Trade-unions Act. 


Assuming for the purposes of argument 
that a trade union was a persona juridica 
able to bring any type of action in its 
own name, he saw no reason why a 
representative action in a proper case was 
precluded. In the Taff Vale case, at least 
two members of the House of Lords were 
of the opinion that the fact that the 
union was a suable entity did not 
preclude the alternative of an action 
against its members through their proper 
representatives. 

In conclusion, His Lordship stated that 
the effect of judgments in the Patterson 
case, the two Vancouver Machinery Depot 
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cases and the Hollywood case was to expose 
a union as an entity to suit in respect of 
those very causes of action which they have 
in the past most feared. From the view- 
point of trade unions, he could see little 
remaining practical utility in the preserva- 
tion of the cumbersome artificiality of suits 
by and against representatives. Since, how- 
ever, his duty was not to create new law 
but to apply existing law, he ruled that, 
even if Local 480 had in this case the 
right to sue in its own name for an account- 
ing, it still had the right to bring action 
through representative plaintiffs—Walker 
et al v. Billingsley et al, [1952] 5 WWR 
(NS) 363. 


Ontario Registrar in Bankruptcy .. . 


... rules that vacation pay earned in the three 


months preceding bankruptcy is a preferred claim 


The Registrar in Bankruptcy, Ontario 
Supreme Court, on January 23, 1952, ruled 
that vacation pay earned under the 
Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act for services rendered in the 
three months preceding a bankruptcy is 
entitled to rank as a preferred claim. 
However, the employee must rank as an 
ordinary creditor for the balance of his 
vacation pay claim. 

The question came before the Registrar 
in an appeal from the decision of a Trustee 
in Bankruptcy disallowing an employee’s 
claim for $52.61 for vacation pay as a 
preferred claim under Section 95 (1) (d) 
of the federal Bankruptcy Act, 1949. 


The Registrar, in his decision, quoted 
the relevant sections of the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act and Regula- 
tions making it mandatory for every 
employee in an industrial undertaking to 
be given a vacation of at least one week 
with pay for every working year of his 
employment or, in the case of an 
employee who has ceased to be employed 
by an employer, vacation pay in the 
amount of two per cent of his total earn- 
ings for the period in respect of which 
he is entitled to a vacation with pay. He 
considered that, subject to the qualifications 
set out in the Regulations under the Act, 
vacation pay is earned in a manner similar 
to wages. 


The Registrar cited cases dealing with 
the question of the priority to be given 
to vacation pay under the Bankruptcy Act 
of the United States. According to State 
of California v. Sampsell (1949), the vaca- 
tion is earned by the performance of the 
entire year’s service, and only one-fourth 
of it is earned during the three months 


preceding bankruptcy. He therefore allowed 
the claim for priority for two per cent of 
the wages earned in that three-month 
period and ruled that the claimant was 
entitled to rank as an ordinary creditor 
for the balance of his claim for vacation 
pay. 

As this was a new point, the Registrar 
ruled that the costs should be paid out of 
the estate—Re S. A. Baker & Son Litd., 
Ex parte Champagne, [1952] 3 DLR 72. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


...holds that the President did not have power 


under the Constitution to seize the steel mills 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a six-to-three decision given June 2, 
held that the President did not have power 
under the Constitution to seize the steel 
mills to prevent a work stoppage which 
threatened to imperil the defence program. 


Mr. Justice Black, delivering the opinion 
of the Court, summed up the issue:— 


We are asked to decide whether the 
President was acting within his constitu- 
tional power when he issued an order 
directing the Secretary of Commerce to 
take possession of and operate most of 
the nation’s steel mills. The mill owners 
argue that the President’s order amounts 
to lawmaking, a legislative function which 
the Constitution has expressly confided to 
the Congress and not to the President. 
The Government’s position is that the order 
was made on findings of the President 
that his action was necessary to avert a 
national catastrophe which would inevit- 
ably result from a stoppage of steel pro- 
duction, and that in meeting this grave 
emergency the President was acting within 
the aggregate of his constitutional powers 
as the nation’s Chief Executive and the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 


He then outlined the series of events 
which led up to the suit of the steel 


companies against the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

In the latter part of 1951, the steel 
companies and their employees were 


unable to conclude a new collective agree- 
ment. On December 18, the employees’ 
representative, United Steelworkers of 
America, gave notice of an intention to 
strike when the existing bargaining agree- 
ments expired on December 31. The 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice then intervened in an effort to get 
labour and management to agree but 
without success. On December 22, the 
President referred the dispute to the Wage 
Stabilization Board which was required to 
investigate and make recommendations for 
fair and equitable terms of settlement. 


The Board’s report resulted in no settle- 
ment. On April 4, 1952, the union gave 
notice of a nation-wide strike to begin on 
April 9. 

The President, in the belief that 
the strike would immediately jeopardize 
national defence and that seizure of the 
steel mills was necessary in order to assure 
the continued availability of steel, issued 
an order a few hours before the strike 
was to begin directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of most of 
the steel mills and keep them running. 
The Secretary issued possessory orders, 
calling upon the presidents of the various 
seized companies to serve as operating 
managers for the United States in accord- 
ance with his regulations and directions. 
The President reported his action to 
Congress on the following day. 


The companies obeyed the Secretary’s 
orders under protest and brought proceed- 
ings against him in the District Court. 
They charged that the seizure was not 
authorized by an Act of Congress or by 
any constitutional provisions.. They asked 
the Court to declare the orders of the 
President and the Secretary invalid and 
to issue preliminary and permanent injunc- 
tions restraining their enforcement. The 
Government, opposing the motion, argued 
that, since a steel strike would endanger 
the safety and well-being of the nation, 
the President had inherent power to do 
what he had done, supported by the Con- 
stitution, by historical precedent, and by 
court decisions. ‘The District Court on 
April 30 issued a preliminary injunction 
restraining the Secretary from “continuing 
the seizure and possession of the plant.” 
On the same day the Court of Appeals 
stayed the District Court’s injunction. 
The Supreme Court granted certiorari on 
May 3 and held hearings on May 12. 

Discussing the question which the 
Supreme Court was asked to determine, 
“Ts the seizure order within the constitu- 
tional power of the President?” Mr. 
Justice Black pointed out that the Presi- 
dent’s power, if any, to issue the order 
must stem either from an Act of Congress 
or from the Constitution itself. He found 
that there was no statute that expressly 
authorized the President to take posses- 
sion of property as he had done in this 
case, nor was there any statute from 
which such power could fairly be implied. 
Not only was there no such enactment, 
but when the Taft-Hartley Act was under 
consideration, Congress rejected an amend- 
ment which would have authorized govern- 
mental seizures in cases of emergency. The 
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plan Congress adopted in that Act did not 
provide for seizure under any circumstances. 
Instead, the Act seeks to bring about 
settlement by mediation, conciliation, in- 
vestigation by boards of inquiry, and 
public reports, and in some _ instances 
temporary injunctions are authorized to 
provide cooling-off periods. If these 
measures fail, the unions are left free to 
strike if the majority of the employees, 
by secret ballot, express a desire to do so. 


Mr. Justice Black next examined the 
contention that presidential power sufficient 
to authorize the seizure order should be 
implied from the aggregate of his powers 
under the Constitution. In support of this 
contention, particular reliance was placed 
on provisions in Article II which say that 
“the executive Power ‘shall be vested in a 
President .. .”; that “He shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed”; and 
that he “shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States.” 


In Mr. Justice Black’s opinion, the order 
could not be justified as an exercise of the 
President’s military power. It could not 
be held, with faithfulness to the constitu- 
tional system, that the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces has the ulti- 
mate power as such to take possession of 
private property in order to keep labour 
disputes from stopping production. “This 
is a job for the Nation’s lawmakers, not 
for its military authorities.” 


Neither could the seizure be sustained 
because of the President’s executive power. 
“In the framework of our Constitution,” 
Mr. Justice Black stated, “the President’s 
power to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed refutes the idea that he is to be 
a lawmaker. The Constitution limits his 
functions in the law-making process to the 
recommending of laws he thinks wise and 
the vetoing of laws he thinks bad.” 
Further, the Constitution clearly states that 
all legislative powers are vested in Congress. 


The President’s order does not direct 
that a congressional policy be executed in 
a manner prescribed by Congress—it 
directs that a presidential policy be 
executed in a manner prescribed by the 
President. The preamble of the order 
itself, like that of many statutes, sets out 
reasons why the President believes certain 
policies should be adopted, proclaims these 
policies as rules of conduct to be followed, 
and again, like a statute, authorizes a 
government official to promulgate addi- 
tional rules and regulations consistent with 
the policy proclaimed and needed to carry 
that policy into execution. The power of 
Congress to adopt such public policies as 
those proclaimed by the order is beyond 
question. It can authorize the taking of 
private property for public use. It can 
make laws regulating the relationships 
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between employers and employees, pre- 
scribing rules designed to settle labour 
disputes, and fixing wages and working 
conditions in certain fields of our economy. 
The Constitution does not subject this law- 
making power of Congress to presidential 
or military supervision or control. 


Accordingly, the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court was affirmed. 


Concurring Opinions 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in separate 
reasons for judgment, thoroughly exam- 
ined previous seizure cases. Congress has 
at least 16 times since 1916 specifically 
provided for executive seizure of produc- 
tion, transportation, communications, or 
storage facilities, but im every case it 
qualified this grant of power with limita- 
tions and safeguards. In his view, this 
body of enactments, summarized in an 
appendix to his opinion, demonstrates 
“that Congress deemed seizure so drastic 
a power as to require that it be carefully 
circumscribed whenever the President was 
vested with this extraordinary authority.” 
The power of seizure has been given only 
for a limited period or for a defined 
emergency, or has been repealed after a 
short period. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter also emphasized 
that in 1946 a proposal that the President 
be given powers to seize plants to avert 
a shutdown where the “health or safety” 
of the nation was endangered was _ thor- 
oughly canvassed by Congress and 
deliberately rejected. Through the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Congress in effect says to 
the President: “You may not seize. Please 
report to us and ask for seizure power if 
you think it is needed in a specific 
situation.” 

No authority that has since been given 
to the President can be deemed to have 
changed the will of Congress as expressed 
in that Act. The Defence Production Act 
of 1950, under which the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board may be given authority to 
investigate labour disputes affecting 
national defence, simply provided an alter- 
native method for conciliation and media- 
tion. It included no seizure power. 

Reaching the conclusion that the 
President’s order should be set aside, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter pointed out that the 
allocation of powers under the Constitu- 
tion was for a specific purpose :— 


A scheme of government like ours no 
doubt at times feels the lack of power to 
act with complete, all-embracing, swiftly 
moving authority. No doubt a government 
with distributed authority, subject to be 
challenged in the courts of law, at least 
long enough to consider and adjudicate the 


challenge, labours under restrictions from 
which other governments are free. It has 
not been our tradition to envy such gov- 
ernments. In any event our government 
was designed to have such restrictions. 
The price was deemed not too high in 
view of the safeguards which these restric- 
tions afford. I know no more impressive 
words on this subject than those of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis: 

“The doctrine of the separation of 
powers was adopted by the Convention of 
1787, not to promote efficiency but to 
preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. 
The purpose was, not to avoid friction, 
but, by means of the inevitable friction 
incident to the distribution of the govern- 
mental powers among three departments, 
to save the people from autocracy.”— 
Myers v. United States. 


Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring, made 
the additional point that when the United 
States takes over an industrial plant to 
settle a labour controversy, the United 
States must pay compensation for the 
temporary possession. The President has 
no power to raise revenues. “The branch 
of government that has the power to pay 
compensation for a seizure is the only one 
able to authorize a seizure or make lawful 
one that the President had effected.” 


Mr. Justice Jackson, also concurring, 
asserted that in the practical working of 
government a technique has been evolved 
within the framework of the Constitution 
by which normal executive powers may 
be considerably expanded to meet an 
emergency. 


Congress may and has granted extra- 
ordinary authorities which lie dormant in 
normal times but may be called into play 
by the Executive in war or upon proclama- 
tion of a national emergency. In 1939, 
upon congressional request, the Attorney 
General listed ninety-nine such separate 
statutory grants by Congress of emergency 
or war-time executive powers. They were 
invoked from time to time as _ need 
appeared. Under this procedure we retain 
Government by law—special, temporary 
law, perhaps, but law nonetheless. The 
public may know the extent and limita- 
tions of the powers that can be asserted, 
and persons affected may be informed from 
the statute of their rights and duties. 

In view of the ease, expedition and 
safety with which Congress can grant and 
has granted large emergency powers, 
certainly ample to embrace this crisis, I 
am quite unimpressed with the argument 
that we should affirm possession of them 
without statute. Such power either has 
no beginning or it has no end. If it 
exists, it need submit to no legal restraint. 
I am not alarmed that it would plunge 
us straightway into dictatorship, but it 
is at least a step in that wrong direction. 


He warned that no decision of the 
Court could keep power in the hands of 
Congress “if it is not wise and timely in 
meeting its problems ... We may say 


that power to legislate for emergencies 
belongs in the hands of Congress, but only 
Congress itself can prevent power from 
slipping through its fingers.” 

Mr. Justice Burton and Mr. Justice 
Clark, likewise concurring, held that the 
controlling fact in this situation was that 
Congress had by law prescribed specific 
procedures for the President’s use in meet- 
ing the emergency. In the absence of such 
action by Congress, the President’s inde- 
pendent power to act would, in their view, 
depend upon the gravity of the situation 
confronting the nation. 


Dissenting Opinion 
Chief Justice Vinson, Mr. Justice Reed 
and Mr. Justice Minton dissented, and 
would have reversed the order of the 
District Court. Reasons for the dissent 
were given by Chief Justice Vinson. 


He maintained that those who suggested 
that the present case involved extra- 
ordinary powers should be mindful that 
these are extraordinary times. He reviewed 
the responsibilities that the nation has 
assumed in the world community, a review 
which he said discloses “the enormity of 
our undertaking.” To carry out its 
responsibilities, Congress had enacted a 
large body of implementing legislation. It 
had authorized military, economic and 
technical assistance to friendly countries to 
strengthen mutual security; directed the 
President to build up defences; and 
appropriated huge sums for military equip- 
ment and supplies. Recognizing the impact 
of these programs upon the economy, 
Congress passed the Defence Production 
Act granting the President authority to 
requisition property and to allocate and 
fix priorities for scarce goods and power 
to stabilize prices and wages and to 
provide for settlement of labour disputes 
arising in the defence program. 


Chief Justice Vinson pointed out that 
the President has the duty to execute this 
legislative program. It had not been 
suggested that the President’s finding that 
any stoppage of steel production would 
place the nation in peril should be rejected. 

The power to eminent domain, invoked 
in the seizure of the steel mills, is an 
essential attribute of sovereignty and has 
long been recognized as an attribute of 
the federal Government. To hold that 
that power can only be exercised by Act 
of Congress and not by the President is 


not in keeping with the history of 
executive action in the United States. 
He related numerous instances where 


presidents have taken prompt action to 
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enforce the laws and protect the country, 
whether or not Congress happened to 
provide in advance for the particular 
method of execution. Congress and the 
courts had later given approval to such 
executive initiative. 

Turning back to the situation confront- 
ing the President on the night of April 8, 
1952, he stated :— 


We cannot but conclude that the 
President was performing his duty under 
the Constitution “to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed”’—a duty 
described by President Benjamin Harrison 
as “the central idea of the office.” 


The President reported to Congress the 
morning after the seizure that he acted 
because a work stoppage in steel produc- 
tion would immediately imperil the safety 
of the Nation by preventing execution of 
the legislative programs for procurement 
of military equipment. And, while a shut- 
down could be averted by granting the 
price concessions requested by plaintiffs, 
granting such concessions would disrupt 
the price stabilization program also 
enacted by Congress. Rather than fail to 
execute either legislative program, the 
President acted to execute both. 


Much of the argument in this case has 
been directed at straw men. We do not 
now have before us the case of a President 
acting solely on the basis of his own 
notions of public welfare. Nor is there 
any question of unlimited executive power 
in this case. The President himself closed 
the door to any such claim when he sent 
his Message to Congress stating his pur- 
pose to abide by anv action of Congress, 
whether approving or disapproving his 
seizure action. Here, the President 
immediately made sure that Congress was 
fully informed of the temporary action 
he had taken only to preserve the legis- 
lative programs from destruction until 
Congress could act. 


The President had exhausted the pro- 
cedures for settlement available to him. 
The emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were “a route parallel to, not 
connected with, the Wage. Stabilization 
Board procedure.” The strike had been 
delayed 99 days in contrast with the 
maximum delay of 80 days under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The concept that in emergency situations 
the President must confine himself to 
sending a message to Congress recom- 
mending action he termed a “messenger- 
boy concept of the Office,’ under which 
the President cannot even act to preserve 
legislative programs from destruction so 
that Congress will have something left to 
act upon. 


Executive inaction in such a situation, 
courting national disaster, is foreign to 
the concept of energy and initiative in 
the Executive as created by the Founding 
Fathers. . . The Framers knew, as we 
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should know in these times of peril, that 
there is real danger in Executive weak- 
ness. There is no cause to fear Executive 
tyranny so long as the laws of Congress 
are being faithfully executed. Certainly 
there is no basis for fear of dictatorship 
when the Executive acts, as he did in this 
case, only to save the situation until Con- 
gress could act—The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company et al v. Sawyer, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
June 2, 1952. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


... holds that employer's demand for management 
rights clause in contract not refusal to bargain 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
six to three, held that an employer’s 
insistence on a clause in a collective agree- 
ment reserving to management control 
over certain conditions of employment was 
not a refusal to bargain. 

The Office Employees International 
Union (AFL), Local 27, certified by the 
National Labour Relations Board as the 
exclusive bargaining representative of the 
office employees of the American National 
Insurance Company of Galveston, Texas, 
requested a meeting with the company for 
the purpose of negotiating an agreement. 
At the first meeting, on November 30, 
1948, the union submitted a proposed con- 
tract covering wages, hours, promotions, 
vacations and other matters, and a clause 
establishing a procedure for settling griev- 
ances arising under the contract by 
successive appeals to management with 
final resort to an arbitrator. The company 
objected to the provisions calling for 
unlimited arbitration and proposed a 
“management functions’ clause listing 
promotions, discipline and work scheduling 
as the responsibility of management and 
excluding such matters from arbitration. 

Objecting that such a clause covered 
matters on which the employer had a 
duty to bargain, the union filed a charge 
with the National Labour Relations Board 
that the employer had refused to bargain 
as required by the Labour-Management 
Relations Act. It also charged that during 
the negotiations the company had estab- 
lished new night shifts and introduced a 
new system of lunch hours without con- 
sulting the union. 

The National Labott Relations Board 
filed a complaint against the employer for 
interfering with the guaranteed rights of 
the employees and for unfair labour 
practices, 

While proceedings of the Board were still 
pending, on January 13, 1950, an agreement 
between the union and the company was 
signed. The agreement contained a 


management functions clause that rendered 
non-arbitrable matters of discipline, work 
schedules and certain other matters. Pro- 
motions and demotions were made the 
subject of a special clause establishing a 
union-management committee to pass upon 
such matters. 


The Board ordered the company in 
general terms to bargain collectively with 
the union and prohibited bargaining for 
any management functions clause covering 
a condition of employment. 


On petition of the company, the Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit reviewed 
the Board’s order. The Court found that 
the Act did not preclude an employer from 
bargaining for inclusion of any manage- 
ment functions clause in an agreement and 
that the company did not fail to bargain 
in good faith by reason of its bargaining 
for a management functions clause. As a 
result, enforcement of the Board’s order 
respecting the management functions clause 
was denied; other portions were enforced 
because the company’s unilateral action in 
changing working conditions during bargain- 
ing was considered to be failure to bargain 
in good faith. The Board appealed to the 
Supreme Court for review of the denial 
of enforcement. 


Chief Justice Vinson, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, stated that 
the Act is designed to promote industrial 
peace by encouraging the making of 
voluntary agreements governing relations 
between unions and employers. It does 
not require an agreement to be made nor 
does it regulate the substantive terms 
governing wages, hours and working condi- 
tions incorporated in an agreement. The 
theory of the Act is that the making of 
voluntary labour agreements is encouraged 
“by protecting employees’ right to organize 
for collective bargaining and by imposing 
on labour and management the mutual 
obligation to bargain collectively.” There- 
fore, enforcement of the obligation to 
bargain collectively is crucial to the effec- 
tive operation of the Act. A good faith 
test of bargaining is written into Section 
8 (d) of the Act:— 


to meet at reasonable times and confer 
in good faith with respect to wages, hours, 
and other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, or the negotiation of an agreement, 
or any question arising thereunder, and 
the execution of a written contract incor- 
porating any agreement reached if 
requested by either party, but such obliga- 
tion does not compel either party to 
oe) to a proposal or require the making 
of a concession. 


The Chief Justice went on to say that 
it is apparent from the statute that the 


Act does not encourage a party to engage 
in “fruitless marathon discussions at the 
expense of frank statement and support of 
his position” and that it is equally clear 
that the Board may not, either directly 
or indirectly, compel concessions or other- 
wise sit in judgment upon the substantive 
terms of collective bargaining agreements. 

The Board did not contend that a 
management functions clause covering some 
conditions of employment is an illegal con- 


tract term. Bargaining for management 
functions clauses is common collective 
bargaining practice. The Board would 


permit an employer to propose such a 
clause but, if the union declines to accept 
the proposal, the Board takes the position 
that the employer must agree to include 
in any labour agreement provisions estab- 
lishing fixed standards for work schedules 
or any other condition of employment. An 
employer would be permitted to bargain 
as to the content of the standard so long 
as he agrees to freeze a standard into a 
contract. Bargaining for more flexible 
treatment of such matters would be denied 
employers even though the result may be 
contrary to common collective bargaining 
practice in the industry. 

In the Court’s view, “the Board was not 
empowered so to disrupt collective bar- 
gaining practices.’ Referring again to the 


_provision of the Act stipulating that the 


Board should not pass upon the desir- 
ability of the substantive terms of labour 
agreements, the Court held that:— 
Whether a contract should contain a 
clause fixing standards for such matters 
as work scheduling or should provide for 
more flexible treatment of such matters 
is an issue for determination across the 
bargaining table, not by the Board. If 
the latter approach is agreed upon, the 
extent of union and management participa- 
tion in the administration of such matters 
is itself a condition of employment to be 
settled by bargaining. 


Dissenting Opinion 

Mr. Justice Minton, Mr. Justice Black 
and Mr. Justice Douglas would have 
allowed the Board’s appeal. In his dis- 
senting opinion, Mr. Justice Minton took 
the stand that there had been a refusal 
to bargain on the part of the employer 
in that “the employer came into the 
bargaining room with a demand that 
certain topics upon which it had a duty to 
bargain were to be removed from the 
agenda—that was the price the union had 
to pay to gain a contract.” Whether an 
employer closes off all bargaining or, as 
in this case, only a certain area of bargain- 
ing, he has refused to bargain as to what- 
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ever he has closed off. Where there is a 
refusal to bargain, any discussion of good 
faith or bad faith is pointless. 

The Board in this case was seeking to 
compel the employer to bargain about 
subjects properly within the scope of 
collective bargaining. That the employer 


has such a duty to bargain and that the 

Board is empowered to enforce the duty 

is clear. 

National Labour Relations Board vy. 
American National Insurance Company, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
May 26, 1952. . 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Rules for safe welding issued by Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Manitoba revises regulations requiring medical examination of workers 
exposed to silica dust. Regulations are made under Alberta Widows’ 
Pensions Act and under Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act of Ontario 


In Alberta, a new order for workers 
employed in the construction of the Trans 
Mountain Pipe Line sets normal hours of 
eight and 40, and requires time and one- 
half to be paid after those limits. The 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 
issued new safety rules for welding. 

The regulations under the Manitoba 
Public Health Act requiring workers 
exposed to silica dust to hold health 
certificates were revised. Hitherto appli- 
cable only to mining and to iron, steel and 
metal foundries, they may now be applied 
to any designated occupation in which there 
is silica exposure. 

In the field of social legislation, regula- 
tions setting out conditions of eligibility 
for an allowance were issued under two 
new Acts, the Widows’ Pensions Act of 
Alberta and the Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act of Ontario. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Outdoor Advertising Industry 


By O.C. 756-52, approved May 26 and 
gazetted June 14, Order 22 (L.G., 1943, 
p. 1032) made in 1943 under the former 
Male Minimum Wage Act was rescinded. 
The order applied to designers, wall men, 
sign painters’ helpers, bill posters and con- 
struction mechanics permanently employed 
at a salary of at least $25 per week in 
the outdoor advertising and sign painting 
industry in Edmonton and Calgary. If 
their hours of work did not exceed an 
average of 50 per week during the whole 
year, these workers were exempted from 
the general overtime requirement of time 
and one-half after the hours prescribed by 
the Hours of Work Act. 

These workers are now covered by the 
new Hours of Work Order 22, 1952 (L.G., 
June, 1952, p. 787), which applies to the 
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four cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat. This order 
reduced weekly hours to 44. For hours 
worked in excess of nine in a day or 44 


in a week, time and one-half must be paid. 


Pipe Line Construction 

A new hours of work and minimum wage 
order (No. 18), approved by O.C. 755-52 
on May 26 and gazetted June 14, applies 
to workers engaged in the construction of 
the Trans Mountain Pipe Line from 
Atcheson, Alta., to Burnaby, B.C. The 
normal hours of work fixed by the order 
are eight in a day and 40 in a week, 
except where a greater daily maximum is 
established by a collective agreement. 

Where daily hours exceed eight or the 
maximum fixed by the agreement, or 
weekly hours exceed 40, time and one-half 
must be paid. An employee required to 
work on his day of rest must be paid at 
the overtime rate. Employers are per- 
mitted to allow their employees a total of 
eight days of rest over an eight-week 
period instead of a weekly day of rest. 

Order No. 18 (1950) (L.G., 1950, p. 1063), 
which applied to workers on the Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line, is rescinded. 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 

Regulations established under the 
revised Supplementary Allowances Act 
passed at the 1952 session set out the 
means test which a recipient of an old 
age security pension, a blind person’s 
allowance or an old age assistance allow- 
ance must pass in order to qualify for a 
supplementary allowance from the province 
of $10 a month. The regulations were 
approved by O.C. 579-52 on April 28 and 
gazetted May 15. 


+ 


Earlier regulations issued in January 
under the Old Age Pensions (Supplementary 
Allowances) Act (O.C. 7-52, L.G., March, 
1952, p. 314) provided for the payment of 
allowances to needy old age security 
pensioners and blind persons only. An 
important change in the new regulations is 
that persons receiving old age assistance 
are now included among those eligible for 
supplementary allowances, subject to the 
residence qualifications set out in the Act 
and the means test prescribed by ‘the 
regulations. Payment of allowances to this 
group was authorized by the new Act. 


The new regulations lay down a stricter 
means test, as the maximum annual 
income permissible has been reduced for 
several categories of recipient, by either $60 
or $120. As previously, an unmarried 
sighted recipient of old age security is 
eligible for a supplementary allowance if 
his income, including his pension and the 
supplementary allowance of $120, does not 
exceed $840 a year. The maximum annual 
income has been reduced, however, from 
$960 to $900 for an unmarried blind person 
who is receiving either an old age security 
pension or a blind person’s allowance and 
from $1,160 to $1,100 for an unmarried 
blind person with a dependent child. 


The earlier regulations permitted a 
married recipient to qualify for the supple- 
mentary allowance if the combined income 
of recipient and spouse, including allow- 
ances, was not more than $1,320 a year. 
Under the new regulations, the limit set 
on the annual income of a married couple 
is $1,320 if both are receiving old age 
security, but is lowered to $1,260 if only 
one is receiving old age security. 

Where one of the married partners 
receives a blind person’s allowance or is 
a blind recipient of old age security and 
the other either receives no allowance or 
is a recipient of old age assistance, their 
combined income may not exceed $1,320 
if they are to qualify for the supple- 
mentary allowance. Previously, if either 
the recipient or the spouse were blind, the 
limit set on their annual income was $1,440. 
If both partners are blind, their income 
may now not exceed $1,440 a year, where 
previously $1,560 was the maximum. 

A more stringent means test is set for 
recipients of old age assistance than for 
the other two groups. To qualify for the 
supplementary allowance, an unmarried 
recipient of old age assistance must have 
an annual income of not more than $720, 
including old age assistance and the supple- 
mentary allowance. A married recipient of 
old age assistance is eligible for the supple- 


mentary allowance if the combined income 
of recipient and spouse is not more than 
$1,200 a year. The same limit applies if 
both husband and wife are receiving old 
age assistance. 

If payment of the full supplementary 
allowance would put the income of a 
recipient beyond the maximum amount 
specified for his category, the allowance 
must be reduced accordingly, 50 cents or 
over being considered one dollar. 


The provisions for administration are the 
same as in the previous regulations, except 
that the administrative authority is now 
specified as the Old Age Pensions Board. 
A new clause provides that payment of a 
supplementary allowance must be  sus- 
pended while the recipient is confined in 
any public mental institution. 


Alberta Widows’ Pensions Act 


Regulations approved by O.C. 580-52 on 
April 28 and gazetted May 15 provide 
for the administration of the Widows’ 
Pensions Act, under which a widow 
between the ages of 60 and 65 years may 
receive a pension of up to $40 a month 
if her income, including the pension, does 
not exceed $720 a year. 

With a few minor differences, the regu- 
lations under the Widows’ Pensions Act are 
the same as the old age assistance regula- 
tions recently issued (L.G., July, p. 946). 
The administrative authority in each case 
is the Old Age Pensions Board, and the 
same procedure is to be followed with 
respect to proving the eligibility of an 
applicant and to the payment of pensions. 

Application for a pension may be made 
by any widow who claims to have reached 
the age of 59 years and eight months. 
On an application form supplied by the 
Old Age Pensions Board, an applicant 
must state her full name, including her 
maiden name, the place and date of her 
birth, places of residence during the 15 
years before she reached the age of 60 years 
and up to the time of making application, 
her occupation, income and means of sub- 
sistence, and particulars of any real or 
personal property owned by her at the 
date of application or which she trans- 
ferred to another person during the 
previous five years. The application must 
be accompanied by a statutory declaration 
that all statements are true and that no 
required information has been concealed 
or omitted. 

Eligibility for a pension is to be 
determined by the Board after an investi- 
gation has been made into the facts set 
out in the application. Investigators 
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employed by the Department of Public 
' Welfare or by duly authorized municipal 
authorities must personally interview the 
applicant. This investigation is to be made 
not sooner than four months before the 
date on which payment of a pension is 
proposed to begin. When a pension is 
being paid, further investigation may be 
made at the Board’s direction to deter- 
mine whether the recipient is still eligible 
for a pension, and before a pension is 
altered, suspended or reinstated, the Board 
must see that an inquiry is made into the 
circumstances of the recipient. The in- 
vestigator’s report must be filed with the 
application, to be available at any time 
for inspection by the Provincial Auditor. 

To prove that she is eligible as regards 
age, an applicant for a widow’s pension 
must forward to the Board a certificate of 
birth or baptism or other documentary 
evidence. If the Board is unable to obtain 
satisfactory evidence from the applicant 
herself or from the registrar of vital 
statistics of the province in which the 
applicant was born, it may ask the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to search 
the census records, provided that the 
applicant gives written consent and that 
the information supplied remains confiden- 
tial and is not used for any purpose other 
than proving her age under the Act. 


The Act states that, to be eligible, an 
applicant must have resided in Canada 
during the 15 years immediately before she 
reached the age of 60 years and have 
resided in Alberta for the greater part of 
the three years immediately preceding the 
date payment is to begin. The Board may 
take into account the statutory declaration 
of any reliable disinterested person regard- 
ing the applicant’s length of residence in 
Canada or in Alberta. Intervals of 
absence which on the average do not exceed 
60 days per year will be deemed not to 
have interrupted the applicant’s residence 
in Canada or in the province. 

As in the old age assistance regulations, 
absence from Canada for certain employ- 
ments, Government service, missionary 


work or war service is considered residence’ 


in Canada. This provision applies to an 
applicant who accompanied her husband 
during his absence from Canada for any 
of these reasons. 

The Act sets a limit of $720 on the 
annual income a widow may have, count- 
ing her pension. The regulations provide 
that income will include any assistance paid 
under the Act, interest from real or 
personal property, and the value of board 
and lodging furnished free or for a nominal 
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charge. They also specify the manner in 
which the Board must determine the 
amount to be considered income from real 
or personal property. 

Where board and/or lodging is provided 
to a recipient free or for a nominal sum, 
an amount which would be-a fair and 
reasonable charge must be considered as 
income. The amount considered as income 
may not be less than $10 a month for 
lodging, $20 a month for board, or $30 a 
month for board and lodging. 

A pension may be paid from the first 
day of the month following the month in 
which the application is approved. 

The payment of a pension will be 
suspended while a recipient is absent from 
Alberta, except that the Board, if satisfied 
that the circumstances justify it, may pay 
the pension for a period of absence not 
exceeding a total of 92 days in the 12- 
month period preceding her return to 
Alberta. The pension must be suspended 
while the recipient is serving a sentence 
of imprisonment exceeding 30 days, or is 
confined to a public mental hospital, or is 
not complying with the Act and regulations. 

A recipient is required to report imme- 
diately any increase or reduction in her 
income or real property and to furnish 
particulars of any personal property she 
acquires after the date of her application. 
Any recipient who desires to apply for an 
increase in her pension must furnish all 
necessary information to the Board. 

Widows’ pensions are to be paid by 
cheque at the end of each month. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Welding 


New safety regulations of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board governing 
the installation and operation of welding 
equipment were gazetted on May 31. They 
repeal all previous regulations. 


General 
No employer or other person may 
authorize or order any employee or 


subordinate who is not the holder of a 
valid certificate of proficiency as a welder 
to undertake any welding operation, and no 
workman may engage in any welding opera- 
tion, unless he holds a valid certificate of 
proficiency covering that particular class of 
welding. These are the requirements laid 
down in the Welding Act. 

A fire extinguisher of suitable size must 
be readily accessible in a prominently 
marked location before any operation of 
cutting, heating or welding is begun. A 
dry chemical type of extinguisher is recom- 
mended. All hollow spaces or containers 


which may be filled with combustible 
material must be vented by drilling or 
other method to permit the escape of air 
or gases before preheating, cutting or 
welding. Purging with inert gas is recom- 
mended where possible. A jacketed vessel, 
tank or container must not be welded until 
every possible precaution has been taken 
to vent the contained air. A metal part 
which is suspiciously light may be hollow 
inside and must be drilled before heating. 
Floors in all welding areas must be kept 
free from debris, especially from all inflam- 
mable materials. 


Hammers, chisels, punches, drills and other 
tools may not be used if they have burrs 
or mushroomed heads, and all tool handles 
must be of sound material, kept smooth 
and securely fastened in tool heads. 
Wheels used for grinding must be guarded 
with a hood close to the wheel, extending 
over the top and strong enough to with- 
stand the shock of a bursting wheel. 
Rests used on grinding wheels must be 
fastened securely not more than one-eighth 
of an inch from the face of the wheel, 
and may not be adjusted while the grinder 
is in motion. Grinding wheels may not 
exceed the speed recommended by the 
manufacturer. 


Suitable goggles with hard safety glass 
lenses must be supplied by the employer 
and worn by a workman while working at 
an abrasive wheel, unless the wheel is 
equipped with extension guards with 
adequate steel frames and shatterproof glass 
kept in proper position whenever the wheel 
is used. Goggles must be worn at all 
times by workmen working at machines 
where two or more wheels are operating, 
whether or not they are fitted with glass 
guards. Workmen using buffing wheels or 
portable grinders must always wear goggles. 
Where workmen are cutting, welding, 
quenching or chipping, or working near 
such operations, they must wear suitable 
close fitting goggles, gloves and helmets 
provided by the employer, and must not 
wear ragged or oil-soaked clothes. 


For protection against lead fumes, an 
air-line respirator must be used if possible 
in all cases where a workman is engaged 
in welding or cutting lead or metals 
coated with cadmium, lead, mercury, 
cadmium-bearing paint or lead-bearing 
steel. If conditions do not permit its use, 
an approved filter-type respirator may be 
used for intermittent periods of work. 

After welding operations are completed, 
the operator must mark the hot metal or 
provide some other means of warning other 
workers. 


Gas Welding 


Detailed rules are set out for gas welding. 
Acetylene generators may be operated only 
by a workman who holds a valid certificate 
of proficiency for gas welding or who has 
passed a test on the operation and main- 
tenance of acetylene generators to the 
satisfaction of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Acetylene generators must be 
of approved construction and must not be 
used at rates in excess of those set out 
by the manufacturer. The manufacturer’s 
name and address, the type and number of 
the generator and the amount of carbide 
to be used must be plainly marked on 
metal plates permanently attached to the 
generator. Complete detailed instructions 
for its operation and maintenance must 
accompany a generator at all times. 

Numerous precautionary measures are 
included for protection against fire and 
gas. Rules are prescribed for the safe 
operation, cleaning, moving, storing and 
protection against freezing of portable 
generators. Stationary generators may not 
be located in a room where welding is done 
or where there is an open flame. Housing 
must be well ventilated and of fire-proof 
construction, and a sign reading Calciwm 
carbide. Do not use water in case of fire 
must be posted in a conspicuous place. 
In freezing weather the building must be 
heated by steam, hot water, or other 
indirect means. Smoking in generator- 
rooms is prohibited. Lighting must be 
from stationary lights enclosed in vapour- 
proof covers with rigid conduit; switches 
and other electrical apparatus must be 
located outside the room. Calcium carbide 
may be stored only in tight containers in 
a water-tight fire-proof room where men 
are not regularly required to work. 

The regulations prescribe the equipment 
required for generators and the proper 
methods of cleaning, repairing and charging 
a generator. Pressure regulators used on 
oxygen, acetylene, or other gas cylinders 
must be regularly examined and kept in 
repair. Leaking regulators or torches with 
leaking valves may not be used. All hoses 
used for cutting and welding must be 
inspected at frequent intervals by the 
welder or shop foreman. If a hose is 
found to be in unsafe condition, it must 
be discarded or repaired and tested again 
before use. Oil or grease must not be 
permitted to come into contact with oxygen 
cylinders, valves, regulators, hose or other 
fittings. 

If materials giving off fumes are burned 
without sufficient ventilation, all workmen 
exposed to the fumes must wear proper 
respirators. Burners or welders required to 
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work in a confined or cramped space must 
be given help or supervision. All workmen 
must exercise extreme caution when open- 
ing any cylinder valve. When quenching 
hot metal, a workman must use _ long- 
handled tongs and a large quantity of 
liquid. 

Electric Welding 

To protect his eyes and face, every 
person engaged in electric welding is 
required to wear a flip front type helmet 
containing a coloured glass between two 
protecting clear glasses. While he is chip- 
ping or cleaning the weld, only the flip 
front containing a first protecting glass 
and the coloured glass may be raised, 
leaving the second protecting glass in the 
helmet. Employers must supply suitable 
protecting screens wherever arc welding is 
carried on. Welders and helpers must wear 
adequate helmets and goggles. 

Welding machines must be shut down at 
all rest periods, ends of shifts and when the 
lines are changed to new locations. When 
machines are not started or stopped by 
the welder himself, he must be notified 
when this is done. 

All welding equipment must be thor- 
oughly inspected at least once a month 
by a competent welder or foreman, and 
any equipment showing excessive wear or 
weakness must be immediately repaired or 
discarded. 

All barrels, tanks and other containers 
which may have contained combustible 
substances at any previous time must be 
thoroughly steamed before welding or 
repairing begins. The welding or repairing 
must be carried out while the vessel is 
still warm with steam. The supports of 
elevated tanks must be accessible for the 
purpose of inspection. Every tank over 
seven feet deep containing liquids must 
have a fixed ladder both inside and out- 
side, except that tanks with fixed perma- 
nent covers and with manholes within four 
feet of the ground need have outside 
ladders only. When workmen are 
employed around open tanks containing 
harmful substances, or open tanks four feet 
or more in depth, the sides of the tanks 
must extend at least 36 inches above the 
working platform or a standard handrail 
must be provided. Walkways over these 
open tanks must be at least 20 inches wide 
and equipped with standard handrails. 
Men walking on tank roofs must use planks 
to increase the bearing surface on which 
they walk. 

No workman may enter any tank, vessel 
or chamber that may contain toxic fumes 
or gases until it is ascertained that the 
air inside is sufficiently pure. In doubtful 
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eases workmen must use air supply 
respirators and life lines, and another 
workman must be stationed at the entrance 
to assist those that may become distressed. 

Where these regulations do not provide 
suitable protection against injury or indus- 
trial disease, the Board may direct or 
approve of any changes found necessary. 


Manitoba Building Trades Protection Act 


An amendment to the safety regulations 
issued in March governing construction and 
excavation work (L.G., June, 1952, p. 788) 
requires the erection of a covered passage- 
way where construction, repair or demoli- 
tion work is to be performed within three 
feet of a street and in other cases where 
an inspector considers it necessary for the 
protection of workmen and of the public. 
The amendment (Manitoba Reg. 17/52) 
was filed May 29 and gazetted May 31. 

Where any work is to be performed 
within three feet of a street, a covered 
passageway at least eight feet high and 
four feet wide on the inside must. be 
erected over the sidewalk before the work 
is commenced. A temporary exemption 
from this provision may be granted in 
writing by an inspector and will remain 
in effect unless cancelled by the Minister 
of Labour. In other cases where an 
inspector considers it necessary to order the 
construction of such a passageway, it is 


the duty of the employer to erect it 


immediately and work must be halted until 
the passageway has been completed. 

A covered passageway must have frame- 
work and roof of ample strength and 
sufficiently braced; the side nearer the 
work must be closely boarded with the 
plain surface on the passageway side of 
the studding. On the side near the street 
the roof must have a substantial curbing 
extending to a height of at least 12 inches. 
On the side of the passageway near. the 
street there must be a substantial hori- 
zontal handrail between 30 and 42 inches 
from the floor. If there is no permanent 
sidewalk, the passageway must have a 
substantial floor throughout its length. 
Any doorways in the side near the work 
must open away from the passageway and 
toward the work. The interior of the passage- 
way must be adequately lighted, and the 
ends marked by warning lanterns. No 
materials, ladders or other equipment may 
be placed on the roof of a covered passage- 
way unless it has been specifically designed 
and constructed to accommodate them. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


The regulations which 
workman in an 


require every 
occupation involving 


regular exposure to silica dust to hold a 
licence issued after a medical examination, 
including an X-ray of the chest, and to 
undergo annual re-examination have been 
repealed and revised. This revision (con- 
tained in Manitoba Regulation 18/52) was 
filed May 29 and gazetted May 31. 

The main change is that a “prescribed 
occupation” to which the regulations apply 
is now any occupation in any industry 
designated from time to time by. the 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare in 
which a workman is or may be exposed 
to the inhalation of silica dust for a period 
of 50 hours or more every month. Pre- 
viously, the regulations applied only to 
the mining industry and to iron, steel and 
metal foundries. The same change was 
made in 1951 in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, making silicosis compensable 
when it is contracted in any industry under 
Part I of the Act instead of, as previously, 
only when contracted in mining and in 
iron, steel and metal foundries. 

No person may work in a prescribed 
occupation for more than 60 days unless 
he holds a licence or a temporary permit. 
A licence is issued by the Minister upon 
being satisfied that the workman is physi- 
cally fit to engage in a prescribed occupa- 
tion. To obtain a licence, a workman must 
undergo a medical examination, including 
a chest X-ray, by a physician designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may 
prescribe the character of the medical 
examination and the reports to be sub- 
mitted to him following an examination. 

Every workman who holds a licence must 
be re-examined once each year. The 
Minister may revoke or suspend a licence 
if the workman neglects or refuses to 
submit to the annual examination, or if 
the doctor’s report indicates that he is 
physically unfit to engage in an occupation 
involving silica exposure. Notice of revo- 
cation or suspension may be sent by 
registered mail and will be effective from 
the date named in the letter. 

If the Minister considers it advisable to 
obtain a further report as to the physical 
fitness of a workman before granting or 
cancelling a licence, or if either the work- 
man himself or his proposed employer asks 
him to do so, the Minister may request 
the permanent independent board of 
physicians appointed under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to examine the workman 
and report on his physical condition. If 
the request is made by a workman or 
employer, he must pay the cost of the 
examination. 

Where it is impracticable for a workman 
desiring to engage in a prescribed occupa- 


tion to have the regular medical exam- 
ination required for a licence, he may be 
examined as prescribed by the Minister by 
a physician named by the Minister, and 
if physically fit, may be issued a temporary 
permit. A temporary permit is valid for 
six months but if it appears impracticable 
for the workman to submit to the required 
examination for a licence within this 
period, the permit may be extended by 
the doctor for a further six months. 


Every workman must deliver his licence 
or temporary permit to his employer, who 
is required to retain it while the workman 
continues in his employment and to return 
it upon the termination of the employ- 
ment. An employer in a_ prescribed 
occupation may not continue to employ a 
workman who does not deposit a licence 
or temporary permit with him within 60 
days after the employment begins, or a 
workman whose licence or permit has been 
revoked or has expired. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 

Regulations were made under the 
Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
on June 5 and gazetted June 21 (Reg. 
221/52). They state the financial eligi- 
bility test for an allowance, the informa- 
tion to be contained in the application, 
the manner in which the Director of the 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances Branch must 
investigate claims, the types of income 
and value of property to be taken into 
account in determining whether the appli- 
cant is financially eligible, and the manner 
in which allowances will be paid. 

They also provide for the establishment 
of an advisory board to assist the Director, 
prescribe the powers and duties of in- 
vestigators and local authorities, provide 
for free medical and dental services to 
recipients of allowances, and set out the 
form of application and medical report 
to be submitted by an applicant for a 
disabled person’s allowance. 

The means test is the same as for old 
age assistance. The annual income per- 
mitted is $720 for an unmarried disabled 
person and $1,200 for a married person 
living with his spouse. These amounts 
must include any allowance paid under 
this Act. 

If an unmarried applicant owns more 
than $1,000 in cash, government bonds or 
other liquid assets, he will not be eligible 
for an allowance unless these assets are 
applied, in such manner as may be 
approved by the Director, to provide for a 
series of periodic payments towards his 
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The same provision 
liquid assets of a 


support in the future. 
applies where the 


married applicant and his spouse exceed: 


$2,000. 

The regulations prescribe what will be 
included and what will be excluded in 
computing annual income and net revenue 
from property. In computing the income 
of the applicant, the local authority and 
the Director must include, in addition to 
any allowance paid under this Act, any 
allowance or pension paid to a spouse 
under the Blind Persons’ Allowances Act, 
the Old Age Assistance Act or the Old 
Age Security Act, periodic payments from 
invested income, and net revenue from 
real or personal property. Allowances paid 
to a spouse under the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, family allowances, supplementary 
allowances paid by a municipality to a 
recipient of old age assistance, a blind 
person’s allowance, an old age security 
pension or an allowance under this Act 
will not be counted as income. Neither 
will income include assigned pay from a 
member of the armed forces on active 
service (unless a dependant’s allowance has 
been awarded for the recipient or his 
spouse), direct relief from a municipality 
or from the province, donations made by 
any Canadian charitable organization, con- 
tributions from any source to provide 
special care for a recipient or his spouse, 
an amount received by a blind spouse to 
obtain the services of a guide, or casual 
gifts of small value. 

The regulations also state the manner 
in which net revenue from real or per- 
sonal property is to be computed. Real 
property used as the residence of the 
applicant and from which no revenue is 
derived will not be included in computing 
the applicant’s income. 

An application for an allowance must be 
made through a local authority. It must 
state the name and address and marital 
status of the applicant, the type of his 
disability, the place and date of birth of 
the applicant and spouse, the applicant’s 
places of residence in Ontario during the 
previous 10 years, the occupations of the 
applicant and spouse in the past and 
present, any type of public assistance 
received by them, all income received and 
the value of all property owned by the 
applicant or spouse. The application must 
be accompanied by proof of the appli- 
cant’s age, the report of a duly qualified 
doctor on his physical condition, a written 
statement by the applicant permitting an 
investigator to inspect his assets, and, if 
the applicant is married and living with 
his spouse, proof of the marriage. 
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The regulations establish an advisory 
board of three persons to assist the 
Director in determining whether an appli- 
cant is eligible for an allowance. The 
chairman must be a duly qualified doctor. 
If proof of an applicant’s age or marriage 
cannot be obtained in the regular way, the 
Director may require the Board to in- 
vestigate and may adopt its findings as 
proof. The Board must review the medical 
evidence submitted in support of an 
application, obtain any additional neces- 
sary information, and report to the Director 
whether or not the applicant may be 
considered a disabled person. At least once 
a year and whenever requested by the 
Director, the Board must review each case 
where an allowance is being paid and 
inform the Director of any change in the 
physical or mental condition of the 
recipient. 

The Director may request an investi- 
gator to inquire into any matter concerning 
a disabled person. The investigator must 
personally interview the disabled person. 
If an allowance has already been granted, 
the investigator may be asked to report 
on the circumstances of the recipient and 
the use he is making of the allowance. 
He must assist a recipient by friendly 
advice in any matter relating to the allow- 
ance and its expenditure. 

It is the duty of local authorities to 
complete the application form of a 
disabled person after having obtained all 
necessary information and supporting docu- 
ments. One copy must be sent to the 
Director and the other retained by the 
local authority. 

Allowances are to be paid by monthly 
cheque from the first day of the month 
following the month in which the recipient 
reaches the age of 18 years or the allow- 
ance is granted, whichever is later. The 
payment of the allowance will be sus- 
pended while a recipient is temporarily not 
a disabled person, is absent from Ontario, 
or is failing to comply with the Act and 
regulations. Where an allowance has been 
suspended for more than six months, the 
Director may not permit payment to be 
resumed until he is satisfied that the 
recipient is again eligible. 

The recipient of a disabled person’s 
allowance is entitled to receive without 
charge medical services provided under any 
written agreement between the Crown and 
the Ontario Medical Association, and 
dental services provided under any agree- 
ment between the Crown and the Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for May, 1952,* show fewer claims for benefit filed than 
in April but more than jin ‘May, 1951. Claims increase in Ontario only 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit further declined in 
May. The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows 
that 83,806 claims were filed at local 
Employment Offices, compared with 100,951 
in April. This total, however, was higher 
than the May, 1951, figure of 56,430. 


The decrease was recorded by all prov- 
inces with the exception of Ontario, where 
claims filed increased from 29,139 to 33,717 
because of work stoppages in motor vehicle 
plants following a strike of office workers. 


Claimants on the live unemployment 
insurance registrar numbered 181,907 
(132,023 males and 49,884 females) at May 
31, compared with 249,375 (193,607 males 
and 55,768 females) at April 30, 1952, and 
100,650 (66,308 males and 34,342 females) 
at May 31, 1951. Ordinary claimants 
decreased from 218,055 at April 30 to 
143,490 at May 31, while’ short-time 
claimants declined only very slightly from 
29,826 at the end of April to 29,383 at 
the end of May. The remaining claimants 
on the live register at May 31 consisted 
of 237 on supplementary benefit in the 
provinces of Newfoundland and Quebec and 
8,797 temporary mass lay-off, of whom 8,761 
were in the province of Ontario. 


A total of 84,075 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated in May. Of these, 
64,216 were entitled to benefit, 11,907 
failed to satisfy the minimum contribution 
requirements, and disqualifications: were 
imposed in 13,443 cases (including 5,416 
revised and 75 supplementary benefit 
claims). Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,597 cases; “not unemployed” 
2,259 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 1,752 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work” 1,590 cases. 


*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 


Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


Persons commencing the receipt of 
benefit payments during May totalled 
58,360 compared with 79,424 in April and 
41,286 in May, 1951. 

Benefit payments in May amounted to 
$10,374,007 as compensation for 3,875,281 
days of proven unemployment, compared 
with $13,253,537 for 4,911,679 days in April, 
and $5,660,433 and 2,323,200 days in May, 
1951. 

During the week May 31-June 6, 132,022 
persons received $1,987,922 as compensation 
for 748,592 proven unemployed days, while 
for the week April 26-May 2, 196,973 
beneficiaries received $3,096,642 in compen- 
sation for 1,150,419 days. For the week 
May 26-June 1, 1951, 75,914 persons 
received $1,046,274 for 435,919 days of 
proven unemployment. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week May 31—June 6 was $2.66, compared 
with $2.69 for the week April 26-May 2. 
For the week May 26-June 1, 1951, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $2.40. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during May, 1952, insurance 
books were issued to 3,531,348 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered as at May 31, 1952, 
numbered 240,528—a decrease of 1,193 since 
April 1. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 811, April 9, 1952 


Held: That a foreman carpenter had not 
shown just cause for having voluntarily 
left his employment on the ground that 
union conditions did not prevail in respect 
of the carpenters who worked under him; 
although he ts at liberty to refuse to work 
under such circumstances he cannot expect 
to receive unemployment insurance benefit 
when his objection causes him to leave 


employment which is otherwise suitable. 
(Reference is made to CU-Bs 208 and 
429.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 65 years of age, was employed by 
a construction firm as a foreman carpenter 
at a wage of $85 a week from November 
15, 1951, to November 22, 1951. He filed 
a claim for benefit on November 26, 1951, 
stating that he had voluntarily left his 
employment because “the job was too far 
away, about 20 miles each way.” 


The insurance officer imposed a six 
weeks’ disqualification upon the claimant 
under Section 41 (1) of the Act because 
he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees contending that he left his 
employment because union conditions did 
not prevail on the job in respect of the 
men working under him. 


The court after having heard the 
claimant and a representative of his union 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer 
in a majority finding which reads in 
part :— 


The claimant’s representative rests his 
case on Section 43 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act.... The claimant is a 
union member of long standing with the 
Amalgamated Building and Construction 
Workers of Canada and has held executive 
office in this organization and he must 
therefore be considered as being one 


familiar with all branches of trade 
unionism as it affects his particular 
industry. The claimant accepted employ- 


ment as foreman-carpenter at an agreed 
wage between himself and his employer 
and it was evident at the hearing that 
there were differences between the two 
as to the way the work should be per- 
formed and this contributed in our view 
in a major way to the claimant’s actions. 
The majority members of the Court 
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accept the claimant’s statement that trade 
union reasons were the cause of his 
separation and that by continuing in his 
employment he would prejudice his status. 

It will be noted in CU-B 208 the Umpire 
has held that “relief from disqualification 
provided by Section 43 of the Act applies 
only to refusal to accept employment and 
not to leaving employment which has been 
accepted with knowledge of the condi- 
tions thereof”. It is clear from the 
contention of the union representative 
that one of the conditions of employment 
should be that union conditions prevail 
on the job and if they did not so prevail 
it was the duty of the claimant before 
‘accepting employment to investigate that 
fact and it is no defence, after having 
worked for one week, to cite this fact of 
non-compliance with union regulations as 
just cause for separation. 


From the decision of the court, the 
claimant’s union appealed to the Umpire, 
and stated in part:— 

(1) That the decision rendered as 
reported in CU-B 208 should never have 
been used in this case, since there was 
the question of a: strike involved and no 
such arose in the case in question and 
could or should not have been used as a 
parallel to it. 


(2) That the claimant did at the first 
opportunity investigate whether union 
conditions did or did not prevail on the 
job. This is borne out by the statement 
of the claimant that after one day’s 
employment, he, in a conversation with 
the employer, had discussed union condi- 
tions at least in so far as overtime rates 
were concerned, as well as methods of 
carrying out the work, and was told by 
him “From now on we will do. things 
your way”, and we submit the claimant 
was entitled to believe that the word 
“things” included trade union conditions 


since that subject was part of the 
discussion. 
Having accepted the word of his 


employer the claimant continued to work 
until the first opportunity to check 
presented itself. This, we submit, was the 
first pay-day when he enquired from the 
other employees whose work he was 
directing as to what wages they had been 
paid and was informed the wages were not 
the Union rates, either for straight or 
overtime... 

We would submit to the Umpire further 
that the statement made in connection 
with a previous case as reported (CU-B 
429) should be taken into serious con- 
sideration in this present appeal and that 


statement is quoted: “Had the claimant 
been able to prove that he had been asked 
to do something contrary to his moral or 
business ethics his appeal would have been 
granted”. 
We further submit that the claimant in 
the present case has certainly proved he 
_ was asked to do certain things in the 
course of his employment which very 
definitely were contrary to his trade union 
ethics, and that the word business should 
without doubt be interpreted to include 
“anion” and even the word moral should 
apply in this case, and on this ground 
alone we submit the claimant has shown 
“just cause” for separation... 3 


Conclusions.—When the claimant com- 
pleted his application for benefit, he gave 
as his reason for separation from.......... 
“T left there as the job was too far away 
—about 20 miles each way”. He also 
signed the following statement which is 
embodied in the application form:— 


I declare that the information and 
answers given by me to the questions in 
this application are true and are made for 
the purpose of obtaining benefit. 


In his appeal to the court of referees, 
however, he changed his story, contending 
that he had left his employment because 
union conditions did not prevail in respect 
of the carpenters who worked under him. 
He explained that the reason he had given 
for separation when he filed his claim for 
benefit was in effect “(his) excuse to quit 
without anybody having their feelings 
hurt”—meaning, presumably, the feelings 
of the employer. 

Apart from the fact that the claimant 
did not use “moral and business ethics” 
when he signed a declaration which he 
knew was not true, I would point out 
that it is a standing rule in the jurispru- 
dence established by the Umpire that a 
claimant must exhaust all possible means 
of having his grievance remedied before 
voluntarily leaving his employment and 
throwing himself onto the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. The claimant certainly 
did not take this precaution, since he 
failed to mention to his employer the real 
reason for his voluntary separation. 

With regard to the union’s reference to 
CU-B 429, that decision deals with the case 
of an accountant who gave as one of his 
reasons for having voluntarily left his 
employment after one and a half day’s 
employment that he had examined the 
company’s general ledger and he did not 
approve of his employer’s methods of book- 
keeping. After having commented that the 
evidence given by the claimant in support 
of his reasons for having voluntarily left 
his employment was both nebulous and 
inconclusive, I stated: “Had the claimant 
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shown, however, that he would have been 
called upon to perform work which is 
against moral or business ethics”, not 
“his” moral and business ethics, as quoted 
by the union, “he would have established 
just cause for having voluntarily left his 
employment.” 

The union, therefore, besides having 
misquoted this statement of mine, has 
given it a meaning which was never 
intended. 


To come to the union’s main argument, 
I cannot agree that the claimant had just 
cause to voluntarily leave his employment 
on the ground that union conditions did 
not prevail in respect of the carpenters who 
worked under him. This did not directly 
affect him and, although he is at lberty 
to refuse to work under such circumstances, 
he cannot expect to receive unemployment 
insurance benefit when his objection 
causes him to leave employment which is 
otherwise suitable. 

As pointed out by the majority of the 
court, Section 43 of the Act does not apply 
in cases like the present one and since 
the claimant is apparently “familiar with 
all branches of trade unionism as it affects 
his particular industry”, he should have 
ascertained whether union conditions pre- 
vailed on the job before accepting employ- 
mentirwibh Mis etac . a. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 821, May 20, 1952 


Held: That, under certain circwmstances, a 
wage-earner may undertake small contract 
work and on completion. thereof still be 
considered as having the status of an 
employee for the purpose of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


(Reference is made to CU-Bs 245, 264, 
312 and 461.) 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 38 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on December 20, 1951, stating that 
he had worked as a painter for a painting 
contractor from October 31, 1950, to May 4, 
1951. He also stated that since May 5, 
1951, he had been in business on his own 
account’ as a contractor but at the present 
time he had no painting contracts. On 
January 7, 1952, he informed the local 
office that he had finished his last contract 
on November 26, 1951, that the value of 
his equipment was about $500 and that 
he had as many as three employees last 
summer but at the present time he did not 
have any. 

The insurance officer imposed an in- 
definite disqualification as from December 
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20, 1951, because, in his opinion, the 
claimant had not proved that he was 
unemployed within the meaning of Section 
27 (1) (a) of the Act. The claimant 
appealed to a court of referees which 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
insurance officer in a finding which reads 
as follows :— 


The claimant was present at the hearing 
of his case by the court of referees and 
again renewed his statement that he has 
actually been unemployed since November, 
1951, and that, even though he has been 
working on his own account during the 
summer, he has not had a painting con- 
tract since the date stated above, that 
he has no employees, no business premises, 
and no commercial telephone. Finally he 
added that the $500 mentioned as the 
value of his equipment included an old 
automobile which he used to go to work. 

From the facts on file and the state- 
ment of the claimant it follows that the 
latter worked as a painter for Mr. ...... 
up to May 4, 1951. When he lost that 
employment he decided to take painting 
work on his own account and so worked 
until November 26, 1951. Since the latter 
date he has not had any painting work 
to do, has laid off his employees and has 
been without employment. After being 
unemployed for one month he made a 
claim for benefit. 


In the opinion of the court of referees 
a distinction should be made between a 
person who is organized to undertake con- 
tracting work in a stable and permanent 
manner and one who accepts work on his 
own account during a certain period of 
the year but who, on the other hand, 
works more often for wages as is the 
case of the claimant; the proof that the 
claimant is not a contractor, in the sense 
which the Act gives to this term, is that 
during the last two years, except for 
short periods, he has worked for wages 
and this is accounted for by the fact that 
he had accumulated the minimum number 
of contributions to permit him to draw 
unemployment insurance when he is with- 
out work. 

For these reasons the court does not 
consider the claimant a contractor, but an 
employee actually unemployed, and conse- 
quently the court is unanimously allowing 
the claim of the claimant. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire contending that the claimant had 
left the labour market to go into business 
on his own account which was supported 
by the fact that all his contributions had 
been accumulated prior to his commencing 
business on his own account and that the 
court should have taken into consideration 
the principles laid down in decisions 
CU-B 245, 264 and 312. 


Conclusions.—After having studied the 
facts of the case, I consider that a dis- 
tinction must be made between the 
claimant’s case and those dealt with in 
decisions CU-B 245, 264 and 312. 

CU-B 245 and 264 dealt with claimants 
who carried on a full-time commercial 
enterprise during the whole of the year 
and who claimed unemployment insurance 
benefit for certain periods during which 
they were idle on account of unfavourable 
circumstances. 

CU-B 312 dealt with the case of a 
claimant who carried on a seasonal com- 
mercial enterprise on his own account. 
Following the views which I expressed in 
decision CU-B 461, his case, without doubt, 
would now be decided in a_ different 
manner. 

The present case concerns a claimant 
who was unemployed and who rather than 
remain idle, undertook contract work for 
a few months. It is true that he had to 
hire a few helpers, but on the other hand, 
when he filed his claim for benefit he had 
no employees, no place of business, and no 
commercial telephone. It should also be 
noted that the $500 of equipment which 
he possesses includes an old automobile 
which he used to go to work. 


Furthermore there is nothing in the 
evidence which shows that he had any 
intention of going into business on his 
own account in the normal sense of the 
term or to voluntarily leave any employ- 
ment which might be found for him, as 
soon as contract work again became 
available. 


Under the circumstances, I agree with 
the court of referees that, unlike “a person 
who is organized to undertake contracting 
work in a stable and permanent manner” 
the claimant can rightfully claim that 
when he completed his contract work he 
was unemployed within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act. 


In concluding, I must stress that it is not 
the intent of the Act to subsidize persons 
who are in business on their own account 
for the days they happen to be idle or they 
do not derive any profit from their business 
and that in cases like the present one the 
intention of the claimant and all the other 
aspects must be carefully scrutinized. 


For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
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In Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour 
prepared 136 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 138 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by 
agreements between employers and employees 
in the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”’.) 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 
(Building and Maintenance)........... 

Defence Production: 
(January report) 
(February report) 
(March report) 
(April report) 
(May report) 
(June report) 

Post Office 


Ol pip terete. 6 6 ale pl eis) © jo s ele « eee 


Cee reese eee eres e reser eresreseeee 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 

6 $ 131,245.00 

284 3,104,858 .00 

241 1,033,372 .00 

288 711,239.00 

222 143,403 .00 

169 675,663 .00 

152 1,167,710.00 

12 132,673.19 

1 5,939.80 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
enerally accepted as current in each trade 
or competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 4 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
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setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GaAzerTe for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 
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(3) Arrears of Wages 
During June the sum of $2,320.48 was collected from two employers who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount 
was distributed to the 19 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Advocate Marsh N S: Beale & Inch 
Construction Ltd, construction of dyke. 
Converse Marsh N S: E BRB Stiles, 
construction of dyke. Windsor Forks 
Marsh N 8S: Hennessy & Spicer, con- 
struction of dyke. Aulac Marsh N B: 
R kK Chappell, construction of dyke. 
Chartersville N B: Bay Construction Ltd, 
construction of dyke. College Bridge 


Marsh N B: R K Chappell, construction 
of dyke. Dorchester Marsh N B: G Mills 
& Son Ltd, construction of dyke. Swift 
Current Sask: W Beattie Ramsay Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs & imrovements 
to Duncairn Dam. Magrath Alta: Mannix 
Ltd, enlarging a part of St Mary Main 
Canal. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Eastern Passage N S: L G Rawding,* 
landscaping. Halifax N S: Cameron Con- 
tracting Ltd, construction of apartment 
units, Goresbrook. New Glasgow N S: 
Burke & Chiasson, exterior painting. 
Campbellton N B: C H Boutilier,* exterior 
painting. McGivney N B: L G Rawding,* 
landscaping; L G Rawding,* landscaping. 
Montreal P Q: Montreal Managmt & Mtce 
Co, exterior painting. Nitro P Q: D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co Regd, driveway 
repairs. Quebec P Q: Community Enter- 
prises Ltd, construction of houses. Sher- 


brooke P Q: Martin & Freres,* exterior 
painting. Ajax Ont: A _ Loiselle Ine. 
permanent improvements. Aylmer Ont: 


Elgin Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
sanitary sewers; Elgin Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of steelox bldgs. Brantford 
Ont: Morog Spray Painting Co,* exterior 
painting. Camp Borden Ont: Bruce Con- 
struction Co,* landscaping. Centralia Ont: 
Charles D Hay,* landscaping. Cochrane 
Ont: Karl Hyvannaa & Vern Rekela,* 
exterior painting. Fort William Ont: Arvo 
Tuomi, construction of houses; R S Kirup 
& Son,* staking of lots. Hamilton Ont: 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd,* additional 
cost to overhead. London Ont: Scott 
Jackson Construction Ltd, construction of 
sanitary sewers. Oakville Ont: Halton 
Paving & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewers, watermain & house services; 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
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of houses. Rockcliffe Ont: W E Baker* 
landscaping. St Catharines Ont: R H 
Clark, exterior painting; Chester Stewart,* 
recovering plywood-sided houses. St Thomas 
Ont: W B Patrick,* repair of fire loss. 
Timmins Ont: Karl Hyvannaa & Vern 
Rekela,* exterior painting. Waterloo Ont: 
Morog Spray Painting Co,* exterior paint- 
ing. Windsor Ont: William Buttery, con- 
struction of houses; Woodlawn Construc- 
tion, construction of houses. Brandon Man: 
E F Rohlfs,* exterior painting. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Claydon Co Ltd, con- 
struction of prefabricated bldgs; H G Hay 
Decorating Co,* exterior painting. Shilo 
Man: J H From,* landscaping. Calgary 
Alta: Canadian Western Natural Gas Co,* 
supply & installaton of gas mains. Belmont 
Park B C: Ed Johnston,* landscaping. 
Chiliwack B C: Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of apartment 
units. Comox B C: S & S Electric Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution 
system; G W Ledingham & Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of water distribution & sewer 
systems. Macaulay B C: J H McRae Co 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system. North Vancouver B C: T Mackie, 
exterior painting. Vancouver B C: Van- 
couver Associated Contractors Ltd, con- 
struction of houses; Robertson Develop- 
ment Co Ltd, landscaping & retaining 
walls; Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, 
paving of street ete. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N SS: Maritime Steel & 
Foundries Ltd, erection of storage tanks. 
Chatham N B: Kenney Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of sewage disposal plant; 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
ME & refueling tender garages. Bagot- 
ville P Q: A Janin & Co Ltd, construction 
of ME & refueling tender garages; A Janin 
& Co Ltd, construction of reinforced con- 
crete reservoir. St Hubert P Q: Bedard 
& Girard, installation of electrical distri- 
bution system; J Becker Inc, installation 
of component parts for storage tanks; 
L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, construction of 
armament - bldg. Camp Borden Ont: 
Reg H Steen Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system. Camp 
Ipperwash Ont: F A Stonehouse & Son, 
paving of parade square. Clinton Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, modification 
& extension of central ‘heating plant. 
Downsview Ont: Redfern Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of ME & refueling tender 


garages. North Bay Ont: Carter Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of ME & refuel- 
ing tender garages. Toronto Ont: Russell 
Construction Co Ltd, relocation of bldgs 
to allow space for erection of reserve 
accommodation bldg. Uplands Ont: 
Coghlan Construction Co, construction of 
road to weapons range. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of component parts for storage 
tanks. Winnipeg Man: Benjamin Bros 
Ltd, construction of storm sewer lift 
station & outfall sewer. Penhold Alta: 
Alexander Construction -Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of headquarters bldg; Alexander Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of underground 
steam distribution & alterations to heating 
systems. Chilliwack B C: Bennett & White 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of steam 
distribution system. Vancouver B C: 
Columbia Bitulithie Ltd, paving of roads, 
Jericho Beach. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Gloucester Ont: Edge Ld, installation of 
pumping equipment & service, W/T 
Station. Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: 
Frank Vickers, rehabilitation of bldg, 
RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Parfield 


Oils Ltd, conversion of fuel burning equip- 
ment from coal to oil, heating plant, 
RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Maple 
Leaf Construction Ltd, asphaltic treatment 
of vehicle hardstanding area. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Gunite & Water- 
proofing Ltd, repairs to concrete cope wall 
at pier. Vancouver Harbour B C: Com- 
monwealth Construction Co Ltd, recon- 


struction of jetty & conveyor gallery; 
Westeel Products Ltd, repairs to roofing, 
flashing & dust control system in elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Mimenegash P E I: Joseph A Martin, 
repairs to breakwater. Rustico Harbour 
P E I: Alex Mclsaac, breakwater repairs. 
Canso N §: Irving & Vacheresse, masonry 
pointing, sidewalks, curbs, paving ete, 
publie bldg. Halifax N S: Standard Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of snow 
guards to roof, Post Office Bldg. Mulgrave 
N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd,* wharf 
repairs. Truro N S: Rodney Contractors 
Ltd, alterations & improvements for RCAF 
accommodation, Margolian Bldg. Baie Ste 
Anne N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Chockfish N B: J P Porter 
Co Ltd,* dredging. Cocagne Bar N B: 
C R MacDonald & J C Gaudet, wharf 
extension. Dalhousie N B: Michaud 
Dredging Co,* dredging. Huckleberry 
Gully (Baie Ste Anne) N B: Diamond Con- 


struction Co Ltd,* dredging. Point du 
Chene N B: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Point Sapin N B: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion. Saint John N B: Marcus Co Ltd, 
installation of venetian type blinds & 
addition, Post Office Bldg; Mooney Con- 
struction Co, alterations & addition to 
Observatory Bldg, RCMP Barracks. 
Champlain Dry Dock Landing Wharf 
P Q: Marine Industries Ltd,* re-dredging. 
Malartic P Q: Tremblay & Bourcier, con- 
struction of public building. Montreal 
P Q: Alphonse Gratton Inc, alterations & 
improvements, new postal screen, Place 
d’Armes Postal Station. Quebec P Q: 
Tri-Bee Inc, installation of boilers ete, 
Buade St Post Office; Rayex Electric Ltd, 
additions «& alterations to _ electrical 
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system, Savard Park Hospital. Vercheres 
P Q: Wilfrid Robidoux,* dredging. Ham- 
ilton Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Leamington Ont: Detroit 
River Construction Ltd, repairs to harbour 
works. Midland (Tiffin) Ont: Consolidated 
Dredging Ltd,* dredging. Oshawa Ont: 
Russell Construction Co Ltd,* dredging. 
Ottawa Ont: Edgar Dagenais, alterations 
to ventilation system, National Research 
Laboratories, Sussex St; Power Plant Con- 
tractors Ltd, installation of new dust 
collectors, etc, Central Heating Plant, 
Booth St; A Lanctot Construction Co, new 
window sashes & frames, Parliamentary 
Library; Valley City Manufacturing Co, 
installation of laboratory fixtures etc, 
Physical Metallurgy Research Laboratories, 
Bldg “D”, Booth St; Robert Strang, 
interior painting, 45 Spencer St; Hart 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


transformer room etc, Rideau Military 
Hospital; J E Copeland Co Ltd, remodel- 
ling Laurentian Bldg; H G Francis & Sons, 
additional ventilation in quonset huts, 
Lydia St. Port Colborne Ont: Berming- 
ham Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Rockclhiffe Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, 
enclosure for film storage vault. Trenton 
Ont: Theode Robidoux,* towing & dredg- 
ing. Wheatley Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of timber sheet pile wall. 
Manitou Man: Wiebe Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP barracks “C” 
block. Calgary Alta: D M Wyatt, alter- 
ations to Northern Electric Bldg. Cards- 
ton Alta: Southern Alberta Construction 
Ltd, construction of staff residence, Indian 
Hospital. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Fundy National Park N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of houses. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: Dean 
Construction Co, beach protection work. 
Riding Mountain National Park Man: 
Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, hard- 
surfacing highway & townsite streets & 
construction & consolidation of by-pass, 
Wasagaming townsite. Prince Albert 
National Park Sask: C Mamezasz, seal 
coating Waskesiu Highway. Jasper National 
Park Alta: C Mamezasz, asphalt seal 
coating & construction of consolidated base 


course on Banff-Jasper Highway. Waterton 
Lakes National Park Alta: Williams & 
Carrothers Ltd, asphalt seal coating 
Pincher & Cardston roads & townsite 
streets & completion of preparatory base 


on Adamina Road. Castlegar B C: 
Western Water Wells Ltd, exploratory 
foundation drilling, Columbia River. 


Kootenay National Park B C: Marwell 
Paving Co Ltd, construction of asphalt 
bound base & seal coating Banff-Winder- 
mere Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, 
construction of an ionospheric station. 
Toronto Ont: Pullam Construction Ltd, 
construction of meteorological bldg, 
Hanlans Island. Welland Canal Ont: J O 
Dougall Ltd, painting structural steel on 
bridges. Wetaskiwin Alta: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of monitor- 


ing station. Fort St John BC: W &S 
Excavators Ltd, construction of water 
supply pipe line; Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of reservoir for water 
supply. Prince George B C: City Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. 


Social Services to Take Almost Half N.Z. Budget 


Almost half of the expenditures listed in 
New Zealand’s 1952-53 budget are to be 
spent for social services. Prime Minister 
Sidney Holland introduced the budget 
early this month. 

Out of a total budget expenditure of 
£210,600,000, social services will take 
£97,500,000; defence, £25,000,000. An addi- 
tional £15,900,000 will be spent on food 
subsidies. 
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The budget also reduces taxes by an 
estimated £8,000,000. 


The social security expenditure now 
amounts, on the average, to £120 a year 
for a family of four, the Prime Minister 
said. New Zealand’s social security pro- 
gram was begun more than half a century 
ago. 


June-July 1952 


Canadian labour market in June reflected quickening pace of summer 
activity, particularly in construction work on resource development 
projects; but sectors of slack employment still remained. Impact of 
industrial disputes had increasing affect on unemployment conditions 


Reports from National Employment 
Service local offices for the week ending 
July 3 showed a total of 196,000 job 
applications on file compared to 213,000 
one month previously. Comparisons with 
the same date in the two previous years 
show that the total at July 3 was nearly 
55,000 higher than in 1951; and, for the 
first time, this year’s figure exceeded the 
comparable total in 1950. 

A number of factors caused the increase 
in job applications this year over 1951 
levels. Firstly, consumer goods industriés 
have found it difficult to recover from the 
low level of employment of last fall and 
winter. Although consumer sales were 
picking up (department store sales for May 
and June were 10 per cent above the same 
months in 1951), appreciable gains in 
employment were confined mainly to the 
automobiles and parts industry. In other 
industries, any expansion of sales largely 
resulted in the reduction of inventories. 
In the primary textiles industry as well 
as in the leather and rubber industries, the 
picture was unfavourable; but the cloth- 
ing industry strengthened considerably. 
Slackness in demand for pulp and paper 
products, excluding newsprint, augmented 
the number of unemployed and short-time 
workers. 

Secondly, those industries which custom- 
arily experience a seasonal upswing in 
employment were finding some difficulty in 
reaching their usual levels of activity. 
Agriculture was having a good year on 
the whole but during June, early spring and 
summer activity had tapered off and 
harvest work had not yet generally begun. 
Logging employment was being reduced 
and the level of summer cutting was well 
below last year. Indications were that a 
considerable number of loggers had found 
work elsewhere, either on farms or in con- 
struction activity. Construction in general 
was picking up, although still lagging 
behind the 1951 pace. Contracts awarded 
in the first six months of 1952 were nearly 


An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
on the basis of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


$275,000,000 below the total for the same 
period in 1951 and housing starts decreased 
by 10 per cent during the first four months 
of the year. 

Thirdly, the influence of industrial 
disputes was more strongly felt in the first 
half of the year than during 1951. From 
January to June inclusive, 1,323,000 man- 
days were lost in Canada because of 
industrial disputes, compared with 227,900 
during the same period last year. More 
than half the time lost in June, the most 
since 1946, was caused by a strike involving 
33,000 workers in logging and lumbering in 
British Columbia. Two other | strikes 
involving high time losses were those of 
cotton factory workers in Valleyfield and 
Montreal and of building trades workers in 
Halifax. In addition, some 3,000 construc- 
tion workers in British Columbia went on 
strike. Strikes in the construction sector 
not only slowed down construction work 
but also produced repercussions that affected 
activity in other industries as well. There 
is no doubt that these strikes added sub- 
stantially ‘to the total number of registra- 
tions for employment filed with the 
National Employment Service, since 
workers indirectly unemployed as a result 
of a strike can register both for alter- 
native employment and for unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

Repercussions caused by the stoppage in 
the iron and steel industry in the United 
States did not have serious effects on the 
employment situation in Canada. The 
automobile industry was the first to suffer 
employment interruptions but only one 
major lay-off was reported in June, in- 
volving about 1,000 workers in Oshawa. 
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Most firms affected appear to have met 
the problem by re-arranging holidays and 
engaging in short-time employment. 


Atlantic Region 


The lower level of residential construc- 
tion underway this year in the Maritime 
Provinces, together with reduced summer 
logging operations, have restricted employ- 
ment opportunities. In Newfoundland, on 
the other hand, sawmills and logging camps 
were operating at capacity; NES job 
registrations at the end of June were about 
the same as last year. Haying absorbed 
a fair number of workers throughout the 
region and the cutting of pit props in the 
Bathurst area was to be continued well into 
August. Recruiting of labour from the 
Maritimes for farm work in Ontario and 
for construction work on major defence 
projects in Newfoundland and Labrador 
absorbed a large portion of the surplus 
labour in the area. Pulp mills at St. 
Stephen and Newcastle in New Brunswick 
were slack, with one mill on a four-day 
week, another laying off 180 men, and a 
third suffering a fire which resulted in a 
temporary loss of work for 140 persons. 
During June, job applications with National 
Employment Service offices fell from 29,600 
to 23,600. 

Quebec Region 

June was a month of continuing improve- 
ment in the employment situation in Quebec. 
The number of registrations for employment 
on file with National Employment Service 
offices dropped from 75,000 at the beginning 
of June to 61,500 at July 3. Among males, 
the decrease in applicants was general in 
almost all occupations. It was particu- 
larly noticeable in construction and forestry 
occupations, taxi and truck driving, and 
among unskilled occupations. In the case 
of women, the picture was quite different. 
The total decrease in job applications for 
the month in the region was less than 500. 
Registrations among women workers in- 
‘creased substantially in clerical and other 
office occupations and in secondary textile 
and leather products manufacturing. These 
increases were offset by improvement in 
service occupations and rubber goods manu- 
facturing. In the Montreal area, improved 
sales of consumer durable goods brought 
the labour market into balance and short- 
ages had developed in some occupations, 
such as machinists, welders, tool and die 
makers. Labour surpluses existed in five 
other major industrial areas: Quebec, 
Rouyn-Val D’Or, St. Hyacinthe, Shawinigan 
Falls and Three Rivers. Sherbrooke 
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reported a balanced labour market during 
June. In rural areas, wet weather reduced 
the demand for farm help and few men 
were being hired for woods work. In 
aggregate, the region showed an increase of 
22,500 in NES job applications over the 
same date last year during the first week 
of July. 
Ontario Region 

During June, hirings were heavy in 
farming, construction and in the tourist 
industry in Ontario. Gradual improvement 
in production schedules in electrical goods, 
rubber products and furniture industries 
provided more job opportunities in indus- 
trial centres during the early summer. In 
the southern part of the province, food 
processing firms took on large numbers of 
women workers. The heavy demand for 
farm workers was partially alleviated by the 
arrival of immigrants and the movement 
of about 340 farm workers from the 
Maritime Provinces. Steel shortages 
resulting from the United States steel 
strike caused some production cut-backs, 
in the automobile industry in particular. 
Total registrations for employment with 
the NES declined from 62,100 at June 5 
to 55,700 at July 38 but were still 15,200 
higher than the 1951 figure. During June, 
there was little change in job applications 
in the three large metropolitan areas, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa-Hull. 


Prairie Region 

The demand for farm hands was steady 
throughout the region in June and July 
and employment opportunities in indus- 
trial, defence, residential and _ pipe-line 
construction increased rapidly. NES job 
applications increased by 2,100 to a total of 
21,900 during the month ending July 3 as 
the influx of workers from  strike-bound 
industries in British Columbia increased. 
However, the total number of registrations 
for work was only about four per cent of 
the total number of wage and _ salary 
workers in the region, the lowest percentage 
ratio in any region in the country except 
Ontario, where the percentage was about 
the same. Lifting of the provincial 
embargo on livestock stimulated the meat 
packing industry in Winnipeg. Shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft and water and rail trans- 
portation increased employment opportuni- 
ties in the Lakehead area, although 
reduced summer logging operations left a 
local surplus of woodworkers. In the 
three large metropolitan areas of the 
region, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary, 
an approximate balance between labour 


demand and supply was indicated, in con- 
trast to labour shortage conditions in a 
majority of the major agricultural and 
minor areas. 


Pacific Region 


During the second quarter of the year, 
the employment situation in the Pacific 
region, though seasonally improved, was 
less buoyant than in 1951. Hiring in the 
logging industry was retarded because of 
uncertain overseas markets for lumber; and 
union-management negotiations in the 
forestry industries had an unsettling effect 
on the general level of business activity. 
A number of construction projects were 
delayed pending the outcome of industrial 
disputes. Following this outbreak of strikes 
in logging, lumbering and construction work 


in June, total registrations on file with the 
National Employment Service increased 
from 25,600 at June 5 to 33,400 at July 3, 
over nine per cent of the total number of 
wage and salary workers in the area. Some 
sectors of the economy improved, however. 
Workers were being hired in large numbers 
for construction jobs in the interior, about 
350 per week being taken on for one project 
alone. The heavy fruit crop employed 
between 3,000 and 4,000 pickers and the 
upswing in fishing and fish processing 
absorbed a substantial number, although 
here, too, a short interruption resulted 
from a strike. Labour surpluses existed 
in the Vancouver-New Westminster and 
Victoria areas at the beginning of July, as 
well as in several minor labour market 
areas. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 1025) 


J. B. Ward, Secretary 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The six International Railway Operating Brother- 
hoods—Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees—approach Labour Day, 


1952, conscious of the continuing tension and uncer- 
tainty with which we have been living for the past decade but grateful for the freedom we 


still enjoy in Canada. 


We must exercise eternal vigilance to guard against infiltration and 


the machinations of those who would destroy this freedom. Complacency is dangerous. 
Tn assessing the future we must not lose sight of the fact that in recent years Canada 

has been experiencing no small amount of “boom conditions” which, in the main, are due 

to extraordinary defence expenditures, along with the discovery of and the primary 


development of natural resources throughout the east and the west. 


Canada has risen 


to become the sixth largest industrial producer in the world. Such a rise, while bringing 
some prosperity, also brings correspondingly increased responsibility. 
Some persons express the view that Canada is fortunate in that it is next door to the 


wealthiest and most enterprising nation in t 


he world; others, however, point to the fact 


that many of our younger and more promising graduates and professional personnel 


emigrate to the neighbouring country. 


We Canadians must realize that while the popula- 


tion of Canada is only one-tenth that of the United States, the seemingly unlimited 
resources of this country must inevitably be developed to such an extent that hundreds of 
thousands of additional people will be gainfully employed, not only in industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises but in the fields of transportation. 

The United States’ horizon continues for the present at least to be almost irresistible 
because of greater take-home compensation, a higher standard of living and the avail- 


ability of goods at less cost. 


This condition falls more heavily on salary and wage-earners 


and tends to create an inferiority complex among Canadian workingmen. It will continue 


to be the objective of labour to remove this condition. We will continue to press for more 
generous treatment for our senior citizens who have suffered greatly by reason of the 
continued high cost of the necessities of life. We have and will continue to advocate that 
organized labour be represented in governments and on public administrative commis- 
sions. We believe that organized labour is more advantageously placed to interpret 
correctly the views of those citizens whose income is derived from salary or wages. 
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Primary Iron and Steel Industry 


Wage-rate index in primary iron and steel has risen more since 1939 
than average for manufacturing as a whole. During 1951, wage rates 
rose by an average of 17.2 per cent and wage index climbed to 298.9 


Approximately 25,000 of the production 
workers in the primary iron and steel 
industry are covered by 18 collective 
bargaining agreements. One union, the 
United Steelworkers of America (CCL- 
CIO), is the dominant labour organization, 
having negotiated contracts applying to 
more than 80 per cent of the workers 
affected by collective agreements. Four 
other unions hold one contract each in 
the industry, and in two plants the workers 
belong to local employees’ associations. 


Although attempts had been made to 
organize the industry even before the turn 
of the century, little real progress was 
made, except during the First World War, 
until after 1936. In that year, the Steel- 
workers’ Organizing Committee of the CIO 
(which in 1942 became the United Steel- 
workers of America) began organizational 
work in Canada. By 1940, this union had 
succeeded in negotiating collective agree- 
ments and since that time has organized 
most of the industry. 


Earlier attempts at unionization had 
been largely by craft. The steelworkers’ 
union conducted its organizing on an 
industrial basis with the result that present 
bargaining units comprise all production 
workers in a plant. 

One of the aims of the union has been 
to obtain uniform wages and working 
conditions throughout the industry. Bar- 
gaining is not, however, on a multi- 
employer basis. The union negotiates a 
separate agreement with each company; 
but the agreements with the three largest 
producers—Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, Algoma _ Steel Corporation 
Limited, and the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation—terminate at about the same 
time, and the union makes demands on the 
three firms for uniform agreements. Settle- 
ments reached with these three firms have 
an important influence on bargaining with 
the smaller companies. 


Wage Rates 
Primary iron and steel is one of the 
higher-wage industries. In addition, it is 
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Canada’s primary iron and steel indus- 
try produces the basic raw materials 
used by manufacturers of finished iron 
and steel products. One of the vital 
industries for national defence purposes, 
its importance is emphasized by the fact 
that government action was required 
during 1951 to control the general 
demand for its materials. Steel capa- 
city has been in process of expansion 
during recent years; it is estimated that 
Canadian mills are at present ‘able to 
supply approximately two-thirds of the 
needs of our steel-using industries. 

This article gives information concern- 
ing union organization, wage rates, hours 
of “labour, and certain aspects of working 
conditions in the industry. The infor- 
mation on wages, hours and working 
conditions is based on the annual survey 
of employers conducted by the Economics 
and Research [Branch of the Department 
of Labour in October of each year. As 
of October 1, 1951, the major firms in 
the industry had completed their annual 
collective bargaining negotiations, and the 
article thus reflects the result of the 
agreements reached during 1951. At the 
time this article was being written, these 
firms were again in negotiation with 
the representatives of their employees. 

This study covers 21 establishments 
engaged chiefly in the production of pig 
iron, steel ingots and castings, rolled 
iron and steel “products and ferro-alloys, 
with a total employment of some 29,000 
plant workers. The most important com- 
panies operating steel mills are the 
Dominion Coal and Steel Corporation 
(“Doseo”) at Sydney, N.S., the Steel 
Company of Canada (“Steleo’”) and the 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Company 
(“Dofasco”), both in Hamilton, and the 
Algoma Steel Corporation (“Algoma”) at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. They combine 
all processing stages from pig-iron pro- 
duction to the manufacture of flat, rolled 
and wire products. Of these four com- 
panies, three—“Dosco”, “Steleo” and 
“Algoma”—employ in their mills approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all workers in the 
industry. 


one in which the wage-rate index since 
1939 has risen more than the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. During the year 
ending October 1, 1951, wage rates moved 
upwards by an average of 17-2 per cent 
and the wage index for the industry rose 
from 255-1 to 298-9 on a base of 1939 as 
100. Wage increases granted to employees 
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of the larger mills during the spring and 
summer of 1951 accounted for a good part 
of this rise. Another factor was the exist- 
ence of a number of cost-of-living “escalator” 
plans in the industry, which brought about 
fairly considerable wage-rate increases at a 
time when the cost-of-living index was 
rising. 

Workers in the primary iron and steel 
industry are grouped into a considerable 
number of specialized occupations. For 
purposes of wage analysis in the present 
survey, 19 of the more representative 
occupations were selected (see Table 1). 
Increases in national wage-rate averages for 
these occupations ranged from 16 to 3l 
cents an hour and averaged approximately 
21 cents. Twelve of the 19 occupations 
showed gains of 20 cents an hour or more. 

Average rates for the production jobs 
varied from $1.52 for chargers, a semi- 
skilled occupation, to $2.73 for rollers, a 
skilled job category. The range of rates 
paid for these occupations was particu- 
larly wide. This is partly due to regional 
and inter-establishment variations in wage 
rates but mostly to the common practice 
of employers to pay such workers on an 
individual or group incentive basis with 
consequent wide fluctuations in earnings. 


The selected maintenance occupations 
were all skilled with the exception of oilers 
and, apart from this occupation, national 
average wage rates were clustered between 
$1.51 and $1.61 an hour. Maintenance 
workers do not come under incentive bonus 
plans, being paid on a time basis. Two 
non-production classifications, cranemen and 
chainmen, received average wage rates of 
$1.39 and $149 an hour, while the rates 
paid to general labourers ranged from $1.18 
to $1.55, the average being $1.34. 


Working Conditions 

Working conditions in the Canadian 
primary iron and steel industry measured 
by the items covered in the annual survey 
compare very favourably with those in 
most other manufacturing groups. LEvi- 
dence provided by the 1951 survey indi- 
cates continuing progress in this industry, 
exemplified by an increase in the proportion 
of steelworkers on a 40-hour five-day week 
and by wider eligibility for extended vaca- 
tions, particularly three weeks with pay. 

The domination of primary iron and 
steel in Canada by three large establish- 
ments employing almost two-thirds of the 
total workers, and the efforts of the United 


TABLE 1.—CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1951 


Occupations 


Production 


(COWIE: Acodcies xe cbeceocunnaT a coconoae 


Craneman, Production 


Finisher (Finishing Roller).............. 
Heaterirege ist... eae ented eel eitade.. 
a dle viinestemeteints aaah eeowtsnesrisis <= 


Roller 
Rougher 


Non-Production 


Chainman (Crane Chaser; Hookman).. 
Craneman, Non-Production .........-.. 


Maintenance 


TBA cTolechook tidy oh-ay ek kid on Oe eIEoe tote G 
Garpentertinesee. Gat fisl. cle sis eatin cose we 


Electrician 


Nps, ae ae SoS oe een ce OS 


Millwright 


(One Be TR ae beeen ore nan 
Pipefitter, Maintenance ............--+-- 
Ol Nsnuixtiets. ae Same cinic cha sales aa orecpisiess 


Welder 


Labourers 
General Labourer 


eabha sel disie ae 4° erm See Rlece 6.6 78,8 6 Le 6.5) 5) 


Vid Ui olé eels « alee e be bie ole be 6b CR Ree eee se 


Average Range 

Wage Rate of Rates 

per Hour per Hour 

$ $ 

Bone at 1352 1.35-1.74 
jst e A 1.58 1.39-1.83 
2 ape» sels eee 2.24 1.65-3.00 
«ea SS eR 4 1.97 1.31-2.73 
enna Beton 1.54 1.32-1.76 
schist eB oa 2 18 1.54-3.66 
dee ane 2.21 1.50-2.91 
Pei rate ei 1.39 1.30-1.53 
Sonat ee ss 1.49 1.32-1.67 
Sa tocdhe, ke 1.55 1.47-1.69 
Rite tolcine et 1.51 1.41-1.64 
Bae ies ot Mita 1.60 1.48-1.70 
ey. 1.61 1.51-1.69 
Foca a 1.58 1.47-1.74 
Phe Gee 1.38 1.29-1.57 
Be BBS Siacac 1.58 1.47-1.69 
Re tgobtsls, ove 1.61 1.46-1.76 
Saree ED ear ® 1.56 1.47-1.69 
1.34 1.18-1.55 
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Steelworkers, referred to above, to obtain 
uniformity of agreements, have tended to 
overcome differences in working conditions 
based on the geographical location of 
individual plants. 


The Normal Work Week.—By October, 
1951, over four-fifths of the employees were 
on a 40-hour week and the proportion of 
those on a five-day schedule was approach- 
ing nine-tenths. One of the “big three” 
steel mills went over to a straight 40-hour 
week in the latter half of 1951 after having 
been on a schedule of three 40-hour weeks 
and one 48-hour week in each consecutive 
four-week period. The other two mills had 
gone on a five-day week the previous year. 
The effect of these changes is seen in the 
following table, which shows the general 
trend over the past three survey periods:— 


Percentage 

Normal of Employees 
Work Week 1949 1950 1951 
AQSHOULS#. ain chia 8.4 64.5 82.0 


Over 40, under 48 hours. 76.0 23.1 4.7 
48 hours and over. 15.6 12.4 13.3 


Overtime Payment.—For ordinary over- 
time work, that is, time worked in excess 
of regular daily or weekly hours and also 
for necessary Sunday work, time and one- 
half was by far the most frequently paid 
rate. For necessary work on _ paid 
statutory holidays, double time was paid 
in plants employing over 90 per cent of 
the employees in the industry. 


Vacations with Pay.—More liberal vaca- 
tion policies were reported in 1951 than 
a year previously. By 1951, 93 per cent 
of the workers could become eligible for 
‘three weeks with pay, 20 years being the 
predominant service requirement for a 
vacation of this length. In 1950, about 87 
per cent of the employees were in plants 
where a three weeks’ vacation was avail- 
able and 25 years’ service the usual 
stipulation. The proportions to whom three 
weeks or more were available in this 
industry were larger than for manufac- 
turing as a whole. This comparison is 
shown in the following table:— 


Percentage of 
Total Employees 


Length of Primary Iron Manufac- 

Vacation and Steel turing 
PREWWOCKS tries. ie cin 97.3 89.2 
UWEEKS fore is.c alles 93.1 45.5 
BU WEEKS. 5 sc bel ee Cfatis 2.3 


Statutory Holidays.—Seventeen of the 21 
establishments observed and paid for eight 
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TABLE 2.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK 
IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


(Plant Employees) 


Normal Weekly Estab- | Employees 
Hours (!) lish- 
ments |Number|] % 
BT eco fataco cnstasd ereye © sateen 11 | 23,437 82-0 
Over 40 and under 48... . h 1,332 4-7 
AS ears Pes BERRA RE ie 5 3,813 13-3 
TOtals icteieatice 21 | 28,582 | 100-0 


(1) All except 5 establishments (3,783 employees) are on 
a 5-day week. 


TABLE 3.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH 
PAY IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


(Plant Employees) 

Length of Vacation Estab- | Employees 
and Service lish- |——————— 

Requirements ments |Number| % 
One Week with Pay... 21 | 28,584 | 100-0 
After: I-vear nas vesese 21 | 28,584 | 100-0 
Two Weeks with Pay.. 17 | 27,813 | 97-3 
After: Less than 3 years. 3 | 2,804 9-8 
3 years: False t 12 | 24,614 | 86-1 
More than 3 years. 2 395 1-4 
Three Weeks with Pay. 13 | 26,616 | 93-1 
After: Less than 20 years Zel #25 154 7:5 
D0iyearsson eee at 7 | 19,398 67-9 
2D VOATA Meee: 4 5, 064 17-7 
Four Weeks with Pay.. 2| 2,154 7:5 
After: 25 years. ..t28 ier 2 2,154 7-5 
Total Coverage. 21 | 28,584 | 100-0 


statutory holidays. This number of paid 
holidays has been predominant for several 
years. 


Shift Differentials——Differentials of 
from three to five cents per hour for the 
second (usually the afternoon) shift and 
from four to seven cents for the third or 
night shift were common in primary iron 
and steel mills. In the 11 mills reporting 
extra payment on the second shift, upwards 
of 5,000 workers were affected. In the 14 
establishments having a night shift differ- 
ential, the number of workers affected was 


‘about 4,000, with three-quarters of these 


receiving five cents per hour. 


Special Wage Clauses.—Nine establish- 
ments employing more than half the 
primary steel workers indicated a practice 


_ 


——-~ © 


of adjusting wages according to changes in 
the official cost-of-living index. In the 
majority of these, adjustments were made 
quarterly. The most frequently reported 
formula was one cent per hour for each 
1-3 points change in the index. 

The majority of the establishments 
reported provisions for minimum call-in 


Minimum. Call-in Pay 
(Outside Regular Hours) 


Extent of 
Guaranteed Pay Establishments 

D SHOUTS atts aaiasse.0.9,6 . 3 
SHOUTS Mae, SA memes: > 2 
ANH OWES Ss). 1s teres 3c 13 
OMMOULS ihe sates sia 2 1 
No guarantee........ 2 

21 


TABLE 4.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OB- 
SERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


(Plant Employees) 


Number of Estab- | Employees 
Statutory Holidays lish- }|———-——————_- 
Observed ments |Number| % 
LA chek eed ey eae ACE RERES 17 | 27,214 95-2 
More than 8........... 4} 1,370 4-8 
Total a tcoe or aes 21 | 28,584 | 100-0 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid for 
Although Not Worked 
Less than8, ..<%5 203 4. 3 621 2-1 
tC encanta ee ke 16 | 27,713 | 97-0 
More than 8........... 2 250 9 
ALO Galligeces tare cueleters 21 | 28,854 | 100-0 


pay and reporting pay. Both are guar- 
anteed amounts, usually a specified number 
of hours’ pay; minimum call-in pay is given 
to workers called in outside their regular 
schedule, while reporting pay is paid in 
cases where no work is available to an 
employee reporting for a regular tour of 
work. The nature and extent of these 
practices is shown below. 


Minimum Reporting Pay 
(Regular Hours) 


Employees Establishments Employees 
591 1 51 
746 1 470 
26,073 13 18,442 
1,015 — = 
159 6 9,692 
28,584 21 28,584 


Pensions and Welfare Schemes.—All 
but six per cent of the plant workers in 
Canadian primary steel mills were covered 
by pension plans. Health and welfare 
benefit plans were in effect in 17 mills 
employing almost four-fifths of the plant 
workers in the industry. 

Industrial Safety.—Various provisions 
for the protection of the physical well- 
being of employees were in effect in most 
plants. The more important of these and 
the proportion of workers affected in each 
case are as follows:— 


Percentage of 
Total Plant 


Employees 

Worker-supervisor safety 

committees .............-- 97 
Safety engineer ............ 93 
Employees trained in first aid 75 
Recurring medical examina- 

HOT cls culties d «cette ed 58 
Full-time plant nurse ...... 93 
Full-time plant doctor ..... 71 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, July 2, 1952 


A rise of 0:7 points (0-4 per cent) in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index between June 2 and July 2 
placed the index at 188-0, slightly above 
the level of July, 1951. The increase in 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


the index during two months has been 0:7 
per cent and followed a decrease of 2°5 
per cent during the previous four months. 

The latest increase was entirely attribu- 
table to foods, with other group indexes 
remaining unchanged or decreasing slightly. 
The food index advanced from 237-0 to 
239-5 as a substantial seasonal increase in 
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eggs, coupled with higher prices for beef, 
lamb and pork, outweighed decreases in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


The index of clothing prices acer 
from 209°3 to 209-1 following minor 
declines throughout the clothing group. 
Home furnishings and services moved down 
from 197-2 to 196-7 as a result of declines 
concentrated in floor coverings and elec- 
trical goods. The fuel and light index 
remained unchanged at 149-8, as did the 
index of miscellaneous items at 147-4. 
Rents were not surveyed during July and 
this index was also unchanged at 147-9. 


From August 1939 to July 2, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index 
was 86:5. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, June, 1952 


Cost-of-living indexes for five of the nine 
regional centres advanced between May 1 
and June 2 while one remained unchanged 
and three declined. Substantial geo- 
graphical differences in food price move- 
ments, notably fresh _ vegetables, were 
mainly responsible. 

Food prices averaged lower at St. John’s, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver but 
were higher in the remaining five centres, 


with increases ranging between 0:4 index 
points for Winnipeg to 5-4 points for 
Halifax. Among other groups, clothing 
prices were moderately lower at all centres 
while home furnishings and services were 
lower at all cities except Saskatoon, where 
a small advance occurred. 


Except for further seasonal decreases in 
coal and coke at Montreal, fuel and light 
indexes remained unchanged. ‘The miscel- 
laneous series indexes also remained 
stationary, except for a small decline in 
the Edmonton index. The quarterly rentals 
survey resulted in higher rent indexes for 
all centres except Saskatoon, where there 
was no change. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between May 1 and June 2 were 
as follows: St. John’s, —0:4 to 102-7; 
Halifax, +1-8 to 179-2; Saint John, +1-4 
to 185-6; Montreal, +1:5 to 192-5; 
Toronto, +1-5 to 184-4; Winnipeg, +0-1 
to 180-6; Saskatoon, —0-1 to 180-9 and 
Edmonton, —0°3 to 177-5. The index for 
Vancouver was unchanged at 190-6. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1952 


For the first time since July last year, 
the general index of wholesale prices 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 


25 


15 
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moved upward in June, as increases in 
prices of animal, textile and wood products 
groups slightly outweighed further decreases 
in those of the vegetable, iron, non- 
ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals and 
chemical products groups. 

The general index (on the base 1935-39= 
100) advanced 1-7 points, or 0:8 per cent, 
in the month to 226-5 from 224-8 in May. 
At the new standing, the general index 
remained below the April figure of 226-9, 
and was 16:5 points or 6-8 per cent lower 
than the figure of 243-0 for June last year. 
High point for the index was 243-7 for 
July a year ago. 

Largest increase in the month among 
the group indexes moving higher was in 
the price index of wood products, which 
rose 3-4 per cent to 295-9 from 286-2 for 
May. The price index of animal products 
advanced 1-5 per cent to 245-7 from 242-1, 
and the textiles index 0-4 per cent to 252-8 
from 251-8. Decreases among the other 
groups ranged from 0-1 per cent for vege- 
table products to 1-6 for chemical products. 
Compared with a year earlier, the indexes 
for wood products, iron products, and non- 
metallic minerals were higher, and all others 
lower. 


The price index of farm products also 
advanced in June—its first upward move- 
ment since January—rising 2-1 per cent 
from 244-3 for May to 249-5, at which it 
was 8:5 per cent below last year’s June 
figure of 272-6. Both field and animal 
products were higher in June than May, 
the index for field products moving up 
from 223-2 to 227-6 and for animal 
products from 265-4 to 271-4. At their 
latest standings, the field products index 
was 18-5 per cent above the figure of 192-0, 
and the animal products index down 23-1 
per cent from that of 353-1, for June 
last year. 

The price index of general building 
materials declined slightly in June to 286-7 
from 286-9 in May, when it moved upward 
0:7 points from April. The composite 
index of residential building materials also 
declined to 284-0 from 284-4 for May to 
reach the lowest level since March, 1951. 
Among the component indexes, paint and 
glass were higher, roofing material, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, and electrical 
equipment lower, and the other five 
unchanged. : 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, June, 1952* 


More than half the high strike idleness 
for the month, the greatest June loss since 
1946, was caused by a strike of some 
33,500 workers in the logging and lumbering 
industry in coastal British Columbia estab- 
lishments which began on June 16 and was 
unterminated at the end of the month. 
Two other stoppages with high time loss 

‘were cotton factory workers at Montreal 
and Valleyfield, Que., and building trades 
workers at Halifax, N.S. 

Wage increases and related questions 
were predominant issues in 26 stoppages, 
causing almost all the total loss. Two 
small stoppages arose over alleged discrim- 
ination in lay-offs, two over dismissals of 
workers, five over union questions, and five 
over causes affecting working conditions. 

Preliminary figures for June, 1952, show 
40 strikes and lockouts in existence, with 
59,364 workers involved and a time loss 
of 708,382 man-working days, compared 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


with 42 stoppages in May, 1952, involving 
22.973 workers, with a time loss of 247,733 
days. In June, 1951, there were 53 strikes 
and lockouts, with 15,937 workers involved 
and a loss of 128,510 days. 

For the first six months of 1952, pre- 
liminary figures show 119 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 88,522 workers, and a loss 
of 1,323,045 days. In the same period in 
1951, there were 147 strikes and lockouts, 
with 41,800 workers involved and a loss of 
227,927 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1952, was 0°77 per cent 
of the estimated working time, compared 
with 0-27 per cent in May, 1952; 0-14 per 
cent for June, 1951; 0-24 per cent for the 
first six months of 1952; and 0-04 per cent 
for the first six months of 1951. 

Of the 40 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in June, 1952, five were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
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settlements, and six were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 23 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 


unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
jewellery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
on December 3, 1951; handbag factory 
workers at Montreal, Que., on August 30, 
1951; furniture factory workers at Nicolet, 
Que., on September 27, 1951; and truck 
drivers and warehousemen at Ottawa, Ont., 
on January 21, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABoUR 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in April, 1952, was 146 and 13 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 159 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 36,100 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
78,000 working days caused. 

Of the 146 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, 13, 
directly involving 1,400 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 53, 
directly involving 9,500 workers, over other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 700 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 6,400 workers, 


over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 48, directly 
involving 5,500 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; five, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and two, 
directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 

Final figures for 1951 show 1,719 work 
stoppages beginning in the year. There 
were 379,000 workers involved in all 
stoppages in progress during the year, with 
a time loss of 1,694,000 days. Comparable 
figures for 1950 are: 1,839 stoppages 
beginning in the year, 303,000 workers 
involved in all stoppages in progress and 
a time loss of 1,889,000 working days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for May, 1952, show 
475 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 300,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 7,500,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for April, 1952, are 475 work 
stoppages involving 1,000,000 workers and 
a time loss of 5,300,000 days. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Lasour Gazerre. 
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List No. 50. 


Department of Citizenship 
Canada _ Descriptive 
Printer, 1951. 


Canada 


1. Canada. 
and Immigration. 
Atlas. Ottawa, Queen’s 
1 Volume (unpaged). 

2. Gardner, Gerard. Considérations sur 
la valeur économique du Grand-Nord 
Canadien. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 145. 


Civil Service 

3. Johnston, Olin Dewitt. Federal Man- 
power and Personnel Policies. (In- Con- 
gressional record, February 20, 1952. Vol. 
98, No. 25. Pp. 1214-1217). 

4. Saskatchewan Civil Service Associa- 
tion. Proceedings and Minutes of the 38th 
Annual Convention, 1951, and the 39th 
Annual Convention, 1952. Regina, 1951- 
1952. 2 Volumes. 


Commerce 

5. British Columbia. Department of 
Trade and Industry. Regional Develop- 
ment Division. Regional Industrial Index 
of British Columbia. 1952 edition. Vic- 
toria, Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 416. 

6. United Nations. Interim Co- 
Ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements. Review of 
International Commodity Problems. 1951 
edition. New York, 1952. 1 Volume. 


Cost and Standard of Living 

7. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Consumers’ 
Price Index. Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session pursuant to 


H. Res. 73 . . . with report of Subcom- 
mittee appended. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 427, 39. 


8. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Making Ends 
meet on less than $2,000 a Year (Case 
Studies of 100 Low-Income Families). A 


communication to the Joint Committee on , 


the Economic Report from the conference 
group of nine national voluntary organiza- 
tions convened by the National Social 
Welfare Assembly. Washington, G.P.O., 


1952. Pp. 143. 
9. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Working 
Women’s Budgets in Thirteen States; 


Cost-of-Living Reports prepared chiefly for 
the Use of Minimum-Wage Administra- 
tions. Revised ed. Washington, G.P.O., 
195 Pp ay 


Economic Conditions 


10. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Switzerland; Economic and 
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Commercial Conditions in Switzerland, by 
L. G. Holliday. April, 1951. London, 
H.MS.O., 1952. Pp. 125. 

11. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. United Slates of America; 
Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
the United States of America. Prepared 
by members of the staff of His Majesty’s 
Embassy in Washington, April, 1951. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1952. Pp. 266. 

12. Ontario. Bureau of Statistics and 
Research. Fourth Annual - Economic 
Survey, 1952. Toronto, 1952. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 

13. United States. The Mutual Security 
Program for Fiscal Year 1958; Basic Data 
supplied by the Executive Branch. Printed 
for the use of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Washington, GPLO% 
19520 P pe 97 

14. U.S. Mutual Security Agency. 
Report to Congress on the Mutual Security 
Program. 1st report, 1951. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 1 Volume. 


Economie Policy 

15. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Tax and Expenditure Policy for 
1952. A statement on national policy by 
the Research and Policy Committee. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 37. 

16. Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee on South and South-East Asia. 
The Colombo Plan for Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia. Progress Report. .. 
Karachi, March 1952. London, H.MS.0., 
1952. Pp. 75. 

17. Frankel, Sally Herbert. Some Con- 
ceptual Aspects of International Economic 
Development of Underdeveloped Terri- 
tories. Princeton, International Finance 
Section, Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
1952" Pp. 25. 

18. Harris, Seymour Edwin. The 
Economics of Mobilization and Inflation. 
Ist ed. New York, Norton, 1951. Pp. 308. 


Employment Management 

19. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Ezecutive Development. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 14. 

20. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to cut Labor Turn- 
over. Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 

21. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Some Effects of Foremen Unionization. 
Rev. ed. New York, 1949. Pp. 4. 
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22. Spriegel, William Robert. Job 
Evaluation in Department Stores, by 
William R. Spriegel and Elizabeth Lanham, 
Austin, 1951. Pp. 139. 


Industrial Disputes 

23. U.S. Emergency Board (Carriers 
and Employees, Non-Operating, 1951). 
Report to the President by the Emergency 
Board appointed by Executive Order 10306 
dated November 15, 1951, pursuant to 
Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended to investigate a dispute between 
certain carriers under federal management 
and certain of their employees represented 
by seventeen cooperating (non operative) 
railway labor organizations. N.M.B. case 


No. A-3744. Washington, D.C., Feb. 14, 
1952. No. 98. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pper87. 

24. U.S. Wage Stabilization Board. 
Case No. D-18-C. In the Matter of 


United Steelworkers of America, CIO and 
Various Steel and Iron Ore Companies. 
Statement of Jules Backman on Produc- 
tivity. Pittsburgh, United States Steel 
Corporation, 1952. Pp. 51. 


Industrial Health 

25. President’s Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety, Washington, D.C. Meetings 
of Conference Committees, Washington, 
D.C., May 8-9, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952), Pp. 58: 

26. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Maternity 
Protection of Employed Women. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 50. 


Industrial Psychology 

27. New York (State). State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca. 
Role-Playing m Action, by Chris Argyris. 
Ithaca, 1951. Pp. 24. 

28. Weschler, Irving R. An IJnvestiga- 
tion of Attitudes toward Labor and 
Management by Means of the Error- 
Choice Method: I and a Follow-Up Study 
on the Measurement of Attitudes toward 
Labor and Management by Means of the 
Error-Choice Method: II. Los Angeles, 
University of California, 1950. Pp. 51-79. 


Industrial Relations 
29. Carlson, Sune. 
Study on Personnel Relations, by Sune 


Carlson and Per Ernmark. Stockholm, 
Business Research Institute, Stockholm 
School of Economics. 1951. Pp. 67. 


30. International Labour Office. Co- 
operation between Employers and Workers 
at the Level of the Undertaking. Sixth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1951-1952. 
2 Volumes. 
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A Swedish Case. 


At head of title: Report VI (a) (1)- 
2. International Labour Conference. 
Thirty-fifth session, Geneva, 1952. 

31. National Association c”° Manufae- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Strengthening Management Teamwork; a 
Study of Methods and Techniques to build 
Sound Intra-Management Relations and 
Improved Supervision. New York, 1949? 
Pp. 14. 


32. New York (State). Department of 


Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Collective Bargaining Settle- 
ments in New York State, 1951. New 


Works, 1952, poate 


Industry 

33. Allen, George Cyril. British Indus- 
tries and Their Organization. 3d_ ed. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1951. Pp. 289. 

34. Andrews, Philip Walter Sawford. 
Capital Development in Steel; a Study of 
the United Steel Companies Ltd., by 
P. W. S. Andrews and Elizabeth Brunner. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1951. Pp. 374. 

35. Aubrey, Henry G. Small Industry 
mm Heonomic Development (In — Social 
research. September, 1951. Pp. 269-312). 


International Labour Organization 
36. International Labour Conference. 


U.S. Employer Delegation. Report on 
I.L.0. 1st-3rd reports. 1949-1951. New 
York, National Association of Manufac- 


turers, 1950-1952. 3 Pamphlets. 

37. International Labour Office. 
Suminary of Reports on  Unrattfied 
Conventions and on Recommendations 


(Article 19 of the Constitution). Third 
item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Po, 121. 
Labour and Labouring Classes 

38. Canadian Association for ‘Adult 
Education. Survey of Programme 
Materials. 1950 and 1951 Revisions. 


Toronto, 1951-1952. 1 Volume. (loose-leaf). 


39. Dewey, John.. David Dubinsky, a 
Pictorial Biography. Text by John Dewey; 
foreword by William Green; introduction 
by Walter P. Reuther. New York, Inter- 
Allied Publications, c1951. Pp. 95. 

40. Illinois. University. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Tools 
for the Teacher, by Ralph E. McCoy. 
Urbana, 1952. Pp. 9. A bibliography of 
material on American labor. 

41. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Women 
Workers and Their Dependents, by Mary- 
Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 117. 


42. Welford Alan Traviss. Skill and 
Age, an Experimental Approach, by A. T. 
Welford, assisted by C. G. A. Allan and 
others, members of the Nuffield Research 
Unit into Problems of Ageing at the 
Phychological Laboratory, Cambridge. 
With a foreword by Sir Frederic C. 
Bartlett. London, Published for the 
Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation by 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 161. 

43. Wellington Employers’ Association. 
Annual Report for 1951. Wellington, 1952. 
1 Pamphlet. 


Labour Bureaus 
44. Ontario. Department of Labour. 
Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 31, 


1951. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
Pp. 94. 
45. Pennsylvania. Labor Relations 


Board. Thirteenth Annual Report for the 
Year ended December 31, 1949 and Four- 
teenth Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 31, 1950. Warrisburg, 1951-1952. 
2 Volumes. 

46. U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board. Sixteenth Annual Report .. . for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 380, 1961. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 346. 

47. West Bengal. Chief Inspector of 
Factories. Annual Report on the Admin- 
istration of the Factories Act in West 
Bengal for 1946, 1947, 1948. Alipore, West 
Bengal Government Press. 3 Volumes. 

48. Wisconsin. Employment Relations 
Board. Thirteenth Annual Report .. . for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1961. 
Madison, 1952. Pp. 34. 


Labour Organization 

49. Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The CIO and World Affairs; a Summary 
of CIO Policy Statements on Labor’s Posi- 
tion and Role in International Affairs. 
8rd issue, April 1952. Washington, 1952. 
1 Pamphlet. 

50. Irish Trade Union Congress. 
Fifty-sizth Annual Report; being the 
Report of the National Executive for 
1949-50 and the Report of the Proceedings 
of the Fifty-Sizth Annual Meeting held in 
University College, Galway, July 26th, 27th 
and 28th, 1950. Dublin, 1950. Pp. 180. 

51. Peterson, Florence. American Labor 
Unions, What They are and How They 
Work. Rev. ed. New York, Harper, 1952. 
Pp..270. 


Occupations 
52. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The House 


Painter and Decorator. London, H.MS.0., 
1952. Pp. 16. 


53. Walker, Charles Rumford. The 
Man on the Assembly Line, by Charles R. 
Walker and Robert H. Guest. Cambridge, 


Mass., Harvard University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 180. 
This book is about the American 


automobile industry. 


Peper Making and Trade 


54. Greening, W. E. Paper Making in 
Canada; a History of the Paper Makers 
Union in Canada. Three Rivers, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 1952. 
Pp. 96. 

55. Norris, F. H. Paper and Paper 
Makmmg. London, Oxford University Press, 
1952.) Pp.-353: 


Research, Industrial 


56. Edwards, Ronald Stanley. The 
Future of Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment in Great Britain, (In Lloyds Bank 
review. January, 1952. New series, No. 23. 
Pp. 32-48). 

57. New Zealand. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Report for the 
Financial Year ended 31st March, 1951. 
Wellington, 1952. Pp. 80. 


United Nations. 
Council 


58. United Nations. 
Social Council. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Seen aa Ee ee ee 


1952 1951 
Items —— 
June May May 
Total Population*...... ai cicicate sie = sistent aoe eens 000! |. wwecthageditapacescae 14,009 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force(!).......++eeeeeeeeee eens OOO 5 1a eae 5,179 5,114 

Persons with jobs OOO! lass semae 4,967 4,944 
Male, ccc ciiss-ciererayshottnicie’ stiaes nl= oiein oecore/ oleae aR OW UN te in eee 3,857 
Wemale....ccccecscheed dectenowssleerinieiemaeOUU. |e citperiaeam 1,087 

Paid workers......+.--cccsceseeeeeccecseres OOO ies espe 3,628 

Without jobs and seeking work...........---000 |.....--+++ 170 
Index of employment (1939= 100).........-+++ 175-6 
Tmmigration........0.s cece ee eeeeee ee eeerenee 20, 254 

Adult males; occ. cree sec: sionisinie vieleia +ieisivin 9,256 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income.........+.-seeeeeeees 792 

Per capita weekly earnings . 49-17 

Average hourly earnings, mfg.........+++.+++++- SAN Giles wi eightet 129-4 114-1 

‘Average hours worked per week, WES oatefe Woie’s e oealtivinse ore vtec 42-0 42-5 

Real weekly earnings, mfg. (2)......-eeeeeeeeeeeee|eeeeeeeces 120°5 110°3 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment.... 

(Ist of month) (8)........+-- nese sees eee e ees 000 224-8 310-3 217-5 
Unfilled vacancies (ist of month) (#).......-.: 000 45-2 42-1 52-5 
Placements, weekly average.......ee-eeereees 000. Fees 18-3 22-9 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)........... 000 143-5 218-1 136-8 
Balance in fund...........seeceeeeeeeeees $000,000 779:3 789-0 683-9 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale (4)......seeceeceeeeeeeerseeeees 226°5 224-8 241-9 

Cost-of-living index (4).......-+.005 Apes 187°3 186-7 182-0 

Residential building materials (4).......+:e+eseeeelereeeeeees 284-4 289°5 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4) 223-4 
Mineral production index (#) ae 167-6 
Manufacturing index (4).......+eeeeeeeeeeee seers . 231-9 

Pig ir0n........sececnecccccsceecsecceees . 219-0 

Steel ingots and castingS..........+++++++5 : 313-3 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle; woicso rt eeankes : 108-9 

Oss zach sk ceestenieee eee OOO ee. kaise 532-6 407-0 

Flour production.........-+++eeeeeees 000,000 bbls |.........- 2-15 2-11 

Newsprint (3)........2+2eeesseeeceeeenees G00 tons 2 «..0.caee 496-0 485-7 

Cement producers’ shipments......... 000,000 bbls |.......... 2-01 1-88 

Automobiles and trucks........-+++++++sssene+ OOO Alarcts siete 42-7 42-9 

000 fine oz 365-9 369-4 
: 23-5 

11-1 

12-4 

i 25-9 
Friese ee asa rere nicie tr valetaia(ele/e isi sseTaiatele 000 tons 1,190 1,280 1,349 
Crude petroleum........-.-++e++e00: OOOD;000\bbIs eo. aaa ests een = 4-47 
Electric power......+.sseeeeeeseees 000,000 k.w.h. }......-.-6- 5, 335 5,132 
Construction— 

Contracts awarded.........:+ee+eeeeeeeee $000,000 203-9 175-7 192-0 

Dwelling units started..........seeeeee eee ees OOD akcke le cohell e<taote encores: 11:7 

Completed . ....<.<10.0:s\00cies0e sieo na OQO Wises cs kre PACU Neeser 6-9 
under construction. ...........- O00! | oe crasiretecs 38-8 51-1 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)..........sseefeeeeeeereelererereess 372°6 

MROtAIL TAAOs « . - oc ccloisc ae stein cles $000,000 931-1 

Imports. excluding gold...........+++ NA 405-1 

Exports, excluding gold............-++++++ 323-4 

Railways— 
Revenue freights, ton miles........+.++005 QOO OOO ie icc csc satel rinpstvtertncaga 5,629 
CATS LOBGEC .caicicleeies epee OO ai temeae are 358-4 380-4 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (4)......0ecee cece eee n eee eeleneneneees 160-9 164-2 

Preferred stocks, index (4)........0sc eee ee eee eeeeealeeeeeeeene 157-2 164°3 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4)......6.+.0:sescselereeernees 113-1 104-9 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000,000 | ceed 10, 137 9,484 

Bank loans, current public...........+.++5 $000,000) 1. 2. ~cxteeare 2,845 2,896 

Money supply.....-..eeeceeeseenen seen ees $000; OOOEIE Nantes 4,812 4,754 

Circulating media in hands of public...... $000; 000%), 0s. scree 1,312 1,202 

Deposits. i... aces cece ccc eeseeceeeeceeen $000,000 |.......... 3,500 3,552 


1950 


May 


13,845 


1,138 
3,341 


1944 19389 
May May 
11,975 11, 267 
t t 
tT T 
id tT 
T T 
tT T 
T T 
T t 
783 2,253 
233 674 
T T 
t T 
T T 
T T 
T T 
68-9 t 
184-0 T 
t T 
12-1 + 
203-5 T 
T t 
119-2 100-6 
T j 
202-5 106-6 
108-9 121-9 
223-0 103-8 
175-2 57-7 
263-4 121-4 
101-9 72-6 
855-8 280-8 
1-96 1-19 
262-5 250-0 
(8) 0-74 | (8) 0-55 
12-3 15-7 
257-6 431-7 
23-8 27-3 
10-2 15-9 
12-0 10-8 
23-8 14-8 
1,290 1,136 
0-85 0-71 
3,585 2,333 
31-7 18-4 
| t 
T t 
T T 
t t 
T T 
159-0 73-0 
368-4 79-9 
5,769 2,431 
319-0 214-8 
79-9 90-4 
118-5 95-3 
97-2 97-8 
6, 653 2,839 
1,117 82: 
(5) 3,153 |(5) 1,370 
865 | (5) 281 
(5) 2,163 |(5) 1,089 


a 


Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 


at March 1, 1952 and March 3, 1951. Estimates are based on the 1951 
-4-A-7 of the July issue-of the Labour Gazette. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 
(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as 
census. Detailed figures will be found in tables 


(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100 


(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 


(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(5) Year end figures. 
(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data ra 
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ther than shipments. 


manufacturing by the 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


SSSs—sssa9Maaa9aa9an@"—“———“WOO09Bpa)o9nD@S$S““S050808 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 


Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 87,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Total, 1950 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total, 1951 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 

1951— 
ER ent cola aes Seat ASSP iam pea fee a teary 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
JONG raga eeies ce eens 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
August 9,040 4,343 3, 853 17,236 
September ; 6,955 3,591 2,682 13,228 
October er ictna bind 11,433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
9,434 5, 787 4,455 19,676 
6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
4,666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
8,819 5, 639 5,390 19, 848 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

ROA DOtALS, oot < cvcaennsnc SE bideen the. 8, 656 9,712 29,604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 

AGE — Totaly ath osc dues ome tto cee eiain 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 

IGES—-TOtal Tn Rh sass ostrcdee ce cs Ede 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 

BOSGe TOTALS Ah ce vccerochs s HE Shinec vedas 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

PODER T Otel ee Whic a ceseds s Meck Goaindes 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 

1Ohte= LOtal ome. ceca ate Suva hon 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 194,391 
1951— 

MEY, Jct ois cep cool chteitets vvclesg avardione 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1,463 20, 254 

WONGE tees v2.4 here ck aati ok ws. ate 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 

PUL. e Meee cc ete cleo Mitt idcic cas 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19,636 

August.... 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17,236 

September 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 

October, 25. ...... ‘ ee 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 

November... Lad 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 

December...... 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 

353 3,660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13,131 


259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 10,969 
406 4,209 10,338 2,257 1,433 18,643 
526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
10,537 3,019 1,727 19, 848 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


F Unskilled : 
Farming -| Skilled . Profes- Fi Female Total 
Month Class ane . Ted 1) Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Oth ers | Workers 
1951— 
Maycrnaceh vs osieiele 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
PUNE. cect caieds 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 
POLY. 0 2 as oe ie tee 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 49¢ 528 11,418 
AN GUSU: Jodesneeee 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
Octobets.oere os 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November....... 2,019 3,878 5, 209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11,623 
1952— 
SGNOATY Va ncn se es 1,164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
February......... 1,239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 5,777 
Maron. cSumecass 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
DULL pktiaenerntclere 2,318 2,904 3,313 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
Ma Vac ere 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining ; Trade 
1938—A verage 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—A verage. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—A verage. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average... 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 j 
1942—A verage 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—A verage 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—A verage 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average.............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
NUSG—May... Pads acta ele aie 45 206 43 165 144 21 624 
BL SOO — Ma Viet its focien- had 49 220 50 175 155 22 671 
BLOG 1 —— May 6 coeciac cece 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
SUNG So. Soiate ate crcie rhee 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
TULY,. acts eho ncmenad 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
"AUTUST Sree ie oe cn ae 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
Ootoberdee....: «bee 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November.......... 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
December........... 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1952—January............. 71 281 59 212 181 29 833 
GDVUALWs oF. cnciesicietd 74 287 59 212 186 28 346 
March eeie<¢itop 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
adie 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
RY oreo ie siete tO aie.accrca Bee habeas oS btoyeteiase Boot ied arate i Paras eetein otten espe oiell Raley BPR es Bee 


* Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,310,531. 


=] 

BS 
Year and Month 2 g\4 = 

“e ° 
pele ly = flesvles|.21/2/2)]/23 1/8] 2 laze 
g/esa/ Seles) 2]/2)2)| 218 | 22 

be Li | he — I 
O jaa |2nl/4q|/e@/6 18 1/8] 3 18d 
1947—A verage 146-5) 137-2} 172-7] 150-9} 163-9] 156-0} 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
1948—A verage 161-0} 148-4] 174-2] 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
1949—A verage 157-0} 149-0} 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7) 139-7| 180-3] 179-3 
1950—A verage 173-1} 142-5] 169-9} 155-0] 177-7] 168-0) 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
1951—Average... 176-8] 149-4} 180-5} 168-5] 191-0} 173-2} 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
Jan, 1, 1951 184-2} 149-1] 187-5} 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. 1, 1951 165-3} 142-2) 179-3] 159-9] 185-6) 165-5) 134-9] 186-5] 177-0 
Mar 1, 1951 160-1} 135-7) 179-0} 161-0} 185-7] 164-3] 133-3] 186-7] 176-9 
Apr. 1, 1951 152-0} 140-3] 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3) 187-0] 181-0 
May 1, 1951 161-8} 140-3] 171-7} 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June 1, 1951 178-1] 149-4] 171-6] 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5] 192-3 
July 1, 1951 186-9} 149-6] 174-9] 171-0] 194-7] 177-6) 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Aug. 1, 1951 188-7) 155-3) 179-9] 171-6] 193-5] 179-7] 157-5] 218-0] 198-1 
Sept. 1, 1951 192-4] 157-8] 182-3] 173-2) 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct. 1, 1951 188-6} 158-6) 183-6} 175-3] 195-4] 178-6] 156-9] 214-0} 201-0 
Nov 1, 1951 182-6] 158-4] 186-2] 178-0] 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
Dee 1, 1951 181-0} 156-2) 192-3) 178-6} 194-7| 177-5] 156-5} 210-9] 195-1 
Jan. 1, 1952 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1) 206-0] 186-4 
Feb. 1, 1952... . 183-4) 150-9] 186-3] 169-0] 187-6) 169-1] 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. 1, 1952 ‘ 160-6} 146-7| 185-3) 169-6] 187-5) 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. 1, 1952 : 213-4} 148-9] 192-4) 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May 1, 1952 175-6] 147-9} 169-8) 163-9] 188-3] 171-2] 147-3] 206-8] 192-6 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at May 1, 1952.) 100-0 0-2} 3-6) 2-6) 28-7) 43-2) 5-2 2-3) 4-8] 9-4 


—————— tt 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month _———————__ Average Average 


_ |Aggregate| Average |Wages and Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


Employ El Employ- : 
y |Wagesand| Salaries Weekly |Wages and| Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Salaries meny Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1939—A verage............0.00 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
TOQ47==A VGA, osc sieesclonnes 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—A verage, .......00..ese0s 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average..........0ce0005 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43,97 
TOGO—A VeErage, o..5 cis vise coe oye 168-0 321-8 191-3 44,84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—A verage 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. 1 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
Apr 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug 184°3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dee. 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May 177-5 410-5 231-7 54.30 188-7 468-3 248-1 56.54 


Se NN ee a a ee ee Se 

1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational] service). 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


‘ (1939=100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


May 1 | Aprill | May 1} May 1 | April1 | May 1| May 1 | April1| May 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 


(a) PRovINces 


Prince Edward Island..............+- 175-6 | 213-4 | 161-8 | 364-6 | 376-4] 304-4] 41.32 | 35.09 37.43 
ING YA: SOQOtMS.cc) des das Ge yeawaer siesta: 147-9 | 148-9 | 140-3 | 328-5] 331-8] 280-9] 47.57 | 47.74 42.93 
New. Brunswick... ssc «34> «ena 169-8 | 192-4 | 171-7] 390-4] 442-5] 357-2] 46.65 | 46.67 42.06 
Quebec ti rckusdesocens. 163-9 | 166-4 | 163-3 | 400-2] 406-5] 359-8] 51.98] 52.01 46.90 
Ontariones sie cate dacea unease a--+-| 188-3 | 187-6 | 188-5 | 431-9 | 482-3] 395-0] 56.24] 56.49 51.31 
Manitobas..o.csevats atten sane strane 171-2 | 168-8] 167-5 | 343-5 | 337-1 | 309-2] 51.59] 61.37 47.51 
Saskatchewan). ccsecss rc nes tangs freee 147-3 | 142-0 | 137-9 | 807-9 | 294-1] 258-5 | 50.66 | 50.21 45.43 
Alper tia..2 2-5 cals Mittiot.: caaeeh enka vet: 206-8 | 201-6} 192-9 | 440-9 | 429-9 | 3873-0] 54.26] 54.25 49.19 
British’ Columbia. sr. sce sok ee ee ee 192-6 | 188-6 | 187-2 | 443-3 | 432-6] 878-1] 59.85 | 59.63 52.49 
CANADA Fo. ccc cecusecesicns «momar 177-5 | 177-9 | 175-6 | 410-5 | 411-5 | 367-9 | 54.30 | 54.32 49.17 
(b) MerropouitaN AREAS 

Sydney 111-7 | 110-3 | 107-1 | 294-9 | 294-0] 255-8] 59.01 | 59.59 53.35 
Halifax 217-4 | 221-3] 195-7] 415-0 | 436-1] 328-6] 44.70] 46.15 39.88 
Saint John 179-7 | 201-0 | 158-8] 368-8] 428-0] 284-1] 43.98 | 45.63 38.35 
Quebec 153-7 | 149-8] 148-1] 359-5] 346-7] 317-6] 43.60 | 43.14 39.88 
Sherbrooke 170-4 | 168-3 | 174-7] 392-9] 391-6] 379-8] 44.74 | 45.15 42.18 
Three Rivers 171-1 | 163-3 | 176-9 | 422-5] 412-8} 403-4] 49.40] 50.56 46.13 
Drummondville 184-7 | 185-8 | 209-6] 460-5] 463-3] 613-2} 47.73 | 47.75 46.69 
Montreal 177-4 | 176-0 | 173-6 | 408-8 | 400-5 | 361-1] 52.68] 52.00 47.55 
Ottawa—Hull 186-8 | 185-3} 186-6] 390-7 | 390-0 | 356-2 | 48.46 | 48.74 44.22 
Peterborough 197-4 | 197-8 | 200-3 | 542-9] 544-6] 486-2] 58.10} 58.15 51.09 

SA WE meted iccleiueisiaciere 251-3 | 246-1 | 275-2] 673-6] 648-0] 712-2] 63.39 | 62.28 61.24 
Niagara Falls. 269-5 | 268-9 | 229-3] 705-8] 716-1 | 539-4] 63.12] 64.19 56.68 
St. Catharine ..| 238-1] 236-7 | 246-6 | 622-1] 622-2] 673-5] 64.12} 64.51 59.39 
Toronto...... ..| 195-9] 194-5] 195-4] 439-5 | 434-4] 401-1] 56.68] 56.41 51.49 
Hamilton.... ..| 202-2] 201-1 | 205-9 | 489-1] 486-2] 459-8] 58.56 | 58.54 54.09 
Brantford 214-1 | 211-4] 214-4] 594-6] 590-1] 531-5 | 57.68 | 57.97 51.54 
Galtijocs phnavenmes 150-9 | 150-5 | 157-7 | 370-7 | 871-6 | 356-5 | 50.40] 50.67 46.28 
Kitchener....,.. 5p. sutsso-0,a(e 6 pieces iesererayene 170-4 | 168-9] 182-5] 415-2} 409-3 | 410-8] 51.77] 51.48 47.80 
Sudbury ow ase ss 174-2 | 176-8] 163-8] 389-0] 393-1 | 322-2] 67.09 | 66.78 59.20 
Dondone ss csceccicesia cotulee dome cents 188-3 | 185-8] 195-4] 412-2] 404-7 | 399-1] 51.84] 51.57 48.35 
SE Wobob eon suecounedtna rats ba: 314-2 | 294-0 | 283-4] 765-7 | 693-4] 563-4] 67.54] 65.36 64.01 
IW INO Sone wsnetalnies oe eisloiete sioner 233-7 | 229-0] 235-8] 552-6] 554-9 | 480-7 | 65.93 | 67.56 56.34 
Sault Ste. Marie 238-2 | 228-5 | 212-3] 575-3 | 541-6] 430-9 | 64.20] 63.01 53.99 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 226-2 | 222-0| 199-2] 505-5) 505-3 | 402-5] 56.81 | 57.87 51.43 
VINDUDOM 5c acelncatie%.csinceuiccie nore tee 171-4 | 168-8] 168-7] 343-5 | 338-5 | 308-8] 48.87 | 48.88 44,52 
REGING foot e coccr len icisie pe sie oar vee] 164-7] 159-0] 160-7 | 344-9] 334-6] 305-0] 47.42 | 47.67 42.87 
OASKALOONG arc cconsccesetn coeteettte 189-0 | 186-3} 180-5 | 397-9 | 388-6 | 340-9] 46.71 | 46.32 41.91 
MONON egos cin case Meee 256-0 | 244-5 | 244-1] 561-0 | 530-7 | 475-0 | 51.55 | 61.05 45.75 
OP RRCeRiN? SHAS EE OBER Recor eon 220-0 | 213-5 | 203-4) 451-3 | 436-3 | 369-7 | 52.97] 52.77 46.90 
WANCOUV ED, ss mcesnd aus ee sehen <eesl= 202-4} 200-0 | 203-7 | 454-6] 445-0] 402-3] 56.32] 55.79 49.48 
WaGtOvial «5 syoitiee <s:dicesree Serer als 223-9 | 221-6} 221-0] 505-4 | 505-5 | 451-3] 54.11] 54.67 48.99 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Minincws Min Sse cde seca eae -1| 122-3] 115-0] 275-6] 279-2] 237-4] 65.12 | 65.88 | 59.20 
Manufacturing.........c0.c0c0sc-csenes -7| 188-3} 189-9] 468-3] 467-2 | 493-7] 56.54] 56,55 | 50.84 


DUTADIO: GOOdS!. hiss ceet en cece es . 241-3 237-0 608-0 605-5 530-8 60.73 60.95 54.39 
Non-Durable Goads.,) - 154-0 159-2 | 367-9 | 367-8 | 345-9 52.26 52.09 47.39 
RHONSCVUCTION. Fa. 6 cece haapile sc scene ad . 159-6 | 163-4 | 510-2] 476-1] 408-9] 55.16] 56.06 46.99 
ee eh 
tion 181-3 171-5 | 359-8 348-8 | 317-6 | 56.69 55.04 53.03 
Public utility operation. . 186-9 183-2 | 395-3 | 393-0 | 343-3 | 61.77 | 62.02 55.36 
rade 171-3 171-0 | 364-2 | 354-1 332-9 45.95 45.82 42.51 
Finance, insurance and real estate. . 178-2 | 170-8 | 304-7] 302-7] 271-3 | 49.66 | 49.40 46.16 
Servic 181-0 175-9 376-0 366°3 340-9 34.22 | 33.81 31.79 
Industrial composite 177-9 | 175-6 | 410-5] 411-5] 367-9] 54.30] 54.32 49.17 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
i penaipe and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
ustries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


DO OO EOE eo 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- daira ple Durable Manu- oe Durable 
factures Goods factures = Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts cts. 
45-5 46-2 44-5 70°5 78-2 60-9 
43-0 43-2 42-8 68°9 75:5 62-4 
43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
42:5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
41-8 42-1 41-6 129-5 139-7 117-8 


——————— et et 
* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of May 1, 1946 and April I, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS ANDJEARNINGS opt aaah te i fo G BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
a eSoSoeeeCbejjejo3q733OOOOmmmOommOvwmhWhoOOOOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, | May 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours mS eee es ates | poi 4 
Industry pS Se 
May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1)May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 
no no no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Wilaabing | 5 oc nea noe wisi sta ite ies ovate Miata clpestere oles Meares 42-4) 43-1) 43-4) 147-4) 146-9] 131-5) 62.50) 63.31) 57.07 
Metall: ‘Eri etin gy yoyo, oto. < ccs ote nator eeletaote Wroleveled naays hi stotete ings 44-3). 45-1) 44-6] 147-5) 146-2] 131-6] 65.34) 65.94| 58.69 
Goldsicecateiaae sc tle sie eiielee < ercbde seats sicoke ee otis a 46-0] 46-6} 46-6] 1380-8) 129-5) 120-9} 60.17| 60.35) 56.34 
Other’ metal. sac 5. sare siciveleele'e sme eease aelaeyere eters ainene ae 43-1} 44-0] 43-0} 159-7] 158-3] 140-7] 68.83) 69.65] 60.50 
) 7 ee ae a eon Ard heer ier, oer 38-6] 39-8} 39-9] 152-7] 153-4] 1388-5] 58.94] 61.05) 55.26 
(Of) RRP Be paneer titre JOcBnbancne 3o° Sertdap aoe are 37-7| 38-3} 39-5] 150-0] 150-2) 137-6) 56.55) 57.53) 54.35 
Oil and natural gad} ees Vie b gp etna asters alee 42-6] 46-3} 41-8] 162-7| 164-7) 142-7] 69.31] 76.26) 59.65 
Non-motall 2 ciispicies.iste.ale.eo taete’e eps Selene evs staat 42-6] 42-4) 46-6] 136-5) 136-6] 116-4) 58.15) 57.92) 54.24 
Manufacturing s.2. 2606s 0 S58. Qos. So aloe sae selae B 41:8} 42-1) 42-5) 129-5) 129-0) 114-1) 54.13] 54.31) 48.49 
Food and beverages... o<.5.c 5.02 state wales ve cle aia 42-5] 42-3} 42-2) 110-9] 111-0] 98-6] 47.13) 46.95) 41.61 
MGat products sine owe ses Peele iaiekloneteatien co tpietele Mere 42-7] 42-6} 41-1) 139-2} 139-5} 120.7] 59.44) 59.43) 49.61 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39-8} 38-7} 39-1] 94-0} 96-9] 85-3) 37.41) 37.50} 33.35 
Grain’ rail products. accbeeit as: <.setokie eters sine ieee eas 44-3] 43-3} 45-9] 121-4) 119-6) 108-9) 53.78] 51.79] 49.99 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 44-5| 44-7| 44-5) 97-6] 97-1] 89-2) 43.43] 43.40] 39.69 
Distilled and malt liquors; 2:02... )-hucm- 4. 6-ce ese 41-3] 41-4) 41-8] 138-2) 135-3) 117-6] 57.08} 56.22) 49.16 
Tobacco and tobacco products................-e cece eee 41-3] 40-7} 40-6] 123-3] 120-5} 110-9) 50.92) 49.04} 45.03 
Rubber products.. ...| 41-2] 41-7] 42-8] 135-6) 135-5) 123-6] 55.87) 56.50) 52.90 
Peathor productas ss .s.<.S< ste ose «lers's oes dfeibtee, arate; ocokeeeeines 41-0| 41-6] 40-4] 90-7} 89-6} 84-8) 37.19] 37.27] 34.26 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................04- 41-1] 42-0] 40-0] 87-6] 86-4) 82-0} 36.00] 36.29} 32.80 
Textile products (except clothing)....................4. 41-0} 40-6} 43-7| 103-6} 102-5) 95-4) 42.48] 41.62) 41.69 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 36-8] 36-6] 42-6] 102-6) 100-6} 100-3] 37.76] 36.82] 42.73 
Woollen zoodsic-.4.222\ greta esc pardon bless dare see sees 42-8] 43-5] 44-1) 100-4) 100-6} 89-7] 42.97] 43.76] 39.56 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles...................005: 44-4] 44-3} 46-0] 106-5) 106-2} 94-7] 47.29) 47.05) 43.56 
Clothing’ (textilevand fur) sss nso te ed eteterncs 410 Steering 38-9] 39-7] 38-9] 91-4] 91-2} 85-4) 35.55} 36.21} 33.22 
Men's clothing: ; sot .ieesuce ele tees saacinecuee meee 39-4] 40-3] 39-3] 89-1] 89-1] 84-6] 35.11] 35.91} 33.25 
Women's clothing 7tseesstrer es eer eee toe ae tae 37-4] 38-2] 35-8] 95-6] 95-3) 87-7] 35.75] 36.40) 31.40 
Knit goods sc. cscs. a anise ee ted Oe ee 38-9] 39-6] 40-9} 93-9] 92-9] 84-4] 36.53] 36.79) 34.52 
*Wood productazas.tccce octet eters aie nae bieiie sassy: 41-6] 42-0} 41-9] 117-2} 116-5} 105-5) 48.76) 48.93) 44.20 
Sawsand planme mills. ss tees oe cicateeomocmeeee 40-6] 41-2} 41-0} 127-2} 126-7} 113-6) 51.64] 52.20) 46.58 
MUTATEUTO oes Catan Sess civic e loos nema tee em seie 42-9] 42-9} 42-9] 103-5] 103-0} 96-2) 44.40) 44.19) 41.27 
Other wood products 43-3] 44-1] 44-0] 98-7) 97-4] 87-3) 42.74) 42.95) 38.41 
Pane products ae .cees scion lost eles we eae eecere 44-3] 45-4] 47-0] 141-9] 141-6} 120-8] 62.86] 64.29] 56.78 
Pulprand paper Inilis.c. Goss cee een case seen. 45-5| 46-3) 48-3) 150-3) 150-3} 128-4} 68.39) 70.34) 62.02 
Other paper products ee cies sctsevternsactete van siteeens 40-5| 41-2! 43-4] 112-6] 111-3} 97-8) 45.60) 45.86) 42.45 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39-8] 39-8) 40-3] 147-5] 146-3} 1382-9) 58.71] 58.23) 53.56 
“Trot and pteeloproductss..<ssnceeeee eo eae teenies 42-2} 42-5) 43-0) 144-2) 144-3] 127-4] 60.85} 61.33] 54.78 
Agriculturalimplements:....2) ene eonasacce teens 40-3] 40-6] 41-1] 160-9} 160-5) 140-3] 64.84] 65.16] 57.66 
Fabricated and structural steel..............-....005 42-9] 43-3) 42-8) 148-5) 147-6] 130-0] 63.71) 63.91] 55.64 
Hardware and ‘tools: .-oveccas earn mina eater 42-3] 42-7] 43-7] 129-4] 129-2} 113-0] 54.74| 55.17) 49.38 
Heating and cooking appliances................++-+- 42-3] 41-5! 42-6) 126-0] 125-2) 117-1] 53.30) 51.96) 49.88 
‘Tron (oe Rob code) suaoddopond goanons Sede saacigs- 42-6] 43-3] 45-1] 141-1] 141-6] 129-1) 60.11] 61.31] 58.22 
Machinery: mig.» 43/4... 28. SEVER eee eae eee 43-6] 43-9} 44-5] 136-2) 135-7] 121-1] 59.38) 59.57) 53.89 
ETIMAty iron ANd BLEEl,.c users eee needs aa eats 41-7} 41-6} 41-8] 156-2] 156-7) 136-8] 65.14) 65.19) 57.18 
Sheet metal products..... 41-0) 41-3] 41-8] 133-6] 183-7] 119-2) 54.78) 55.22) 49.83 
*Transportation equipment. 42-4| 42-6] 42-2! 146-6) 146-9} 129-6] 62.16) 62.58} 54.69 
Aircraft and parts -| 44-4] 44-7] 45-2) 147-9} 148-1] 124-1] 65.67] 66.20] 56.09 
Motor vehicles) o).0)ines cena eeoencien cea een 42-5} 43-3] 39-5] 160-8) 164-4) 146-3) 68.34) 71.19) 57.79 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............-+5 41-9| 41-4] 42-6] 151-8] 150-7} 183-1] 63.60] 62.39] 56.70 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 40-4| 40-6] 42-4) 141-7} 140-7] 122-5) 57.25) 57.12) 51.94 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................seeeees: 44-4| 44-6] 43-5] 135-0] 135-3] 120-1) 59.94] 60.34] 52.24 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........60++ssueceeeeeees 41-6] 41-7} 43-8] 145-1) 144-1] 121-9} 60.36] 60.09] 53.39 
Aluminum products s..4.25.1s ude daaes tout eee dene 42-4] 43-7] 43-3] 181-3] 181-1] 111-4] 55.67) 57.29) 48.24 
Brass and copper products. . 42-4| 42-6] 44-1] 135-6] 133-9] 120-5] 57.49] 57.04] 53.14 
Sineliang and refining 2 4. /s0cy ecw sisters geyvieiawiaeiva tenets 41-4] 41-1] 44-4) 158-3) 157-6] 180-7) 65.54) 64.77) 58.03 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................+.00+ 40-9] 41-0) 41-4] 138-3] 138-3] 125-3} 56.56) 56.91) 51.87 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!......... 41-0} 41-3) 41-2) 157-3) 156-1) 140-0} 64.49} 64.47) 57.68 
*Non-metallic mineral products .................02000% 44-0] 43-8] 45-6) 126-6] 126-8] 112-7] 55.70] 55.54) 51.39 
Cla yviproductay sc. vaedtes «cit oo nee eee 44-7| 44-0] 45-3] 119-8] 119-8) 107-3} 53.55) 52.71) 48.61 
Glass and! glass products: ... <5. fae. 0; Mereeen ele oe 45-1] -44-6| 46-5] 122-0] 122-5} 109-1] 55.02) 54.64) 50.73 
Products of petroleum and coal...............2+++-000: 42-0} 43-1] 42-2) 169-3) 168-0) 148-4) 71.11] 72.41) 62.62 
Chemical DILOGUCTS:. . Pile u:e'cbotcae dite scltnetes Bee 42-4) 42-1] 43-5] 132-6] 130-8] 116-1] 56.22) 55.07} 50.50 : 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-9} 41-7] 41-7] 105-6] 104-8] 94-4) 43.19) 43.70) 39.36 . 
Acids, alkalis and salte).).....0i0.ds.008 se<pvaieenines 41-7} 42-0} 45-3] 154-7| 151-5) 129-9) 64.51) 63.63) 58.84 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 41-7) 41-8} 41-9] 104-1] 103-9] 95-8) 43.41] 43.43) 40.14 
PD urable BOOds sisi) savvs\voige sh piste g acho ake cece eae 42-1] 42-3} 42-6] 1389-7] 189-6) 122-9) 58.81) 59.05) 52.36 
Non=dara ble) £0008 vas astoclasine.s0 tre talelet aja Rogme eae rien 41-6] 41-8] 42-5] 117-8] 116-9] 104-6] 49.00) 48.86) 44.46 
ACODRUENGUON siaistereaiels's S's siarcieh Os vy ccslotgulnls ass oh UM sare etnies 41-3] 42-3} 39-8] 132-3] 132-4] 115-4) 54.64] 56.01) 45.93 
Buildings and structures 41-7] 42-0} 39-7] 142-1] 141-1] 124-0) 59.26) 59.26) 49.23 
Highways, bridges and streets....................000- 39-5] 42-1) 39-5] 105-8) 106-1) 94-3) 41.79) 44.67| 37.25 
Electric and motor transportation ...............-+-+005 45-3} 45-8] 45-0) 128-6} 125-1) 115-6) 58.26) 57.30) 52.02 
Service 42-8] 42-7] 42-6] 74-2} 73-0] 69-8] 31.76) 31.17) 29.73 
Hotels and restaurants. . 43-5] 43-7) 43-3] 73-6) 72-1) 69-8] 32.02) 31.51) 30.22 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 42-2| 41-3] 41-6] 71-7] 71-0} 66-8] 30.26} 29.32] 27.79 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Average ; r Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
ours verage | Average 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost Avene 
Per Earnings | Earnings Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Bienines 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthly Average 1948 42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950.. 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
Monthly Average 1951 42-1 116-8 49-15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceeding: 
May LL ODE sebrtteit ats o:cin t,ratrcaie viele aeluoteiete « 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June DEL OU Ree bis sic. s We this Oe cree oh «ee 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July LPL OO Leet is eran cdo Reis cccckatehs 41-7 118-4 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August 1, 1951 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
September 1, 1951 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October 1, 1951 41-9 121-9 51-08 171,0 154-0 111-0 
November 1, 1951 41-8 123-5 51-62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
December 1, 1951 41-9 124-5 52-17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January LL OB Davtere Resra clea. oicetils, # 0's: dlek ceils « 41-7x 127-1 52-01x 177-5 154-9 114-6 
Bebraaryeel slOb2 ay. se esc Weeite «.< ix acsnss os oherens 41-6 127-1 52-87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March Ce Ly Rae > PR fee 4 ae es” ae 41-7 127-8 53-29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April OOD chase res ate as «cist Alles « 42-1 129-0 54-31 181-8 152-7 119-1 
May LRG Te) eet. Pees Be. ene gee <5 a 42-0x 129-4 54:35x 182-0 151-1 120-5 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
oe ere adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952. 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 
$54.22. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Live Applications for 
Month Vacancies Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

Sul yw UE, 1946. re csatreivs staislexr spies 71,018 47,951 117,969 139,977 36,758 176,735 
Sul ya Pel FLOATS PET eee oe os 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114,499 
TUR Se OLAS heres ics cia etck wwe a's 34, 242 22, 183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
TuliyA D1 040 Weer Cerne 5 So. 20, 679 21,775 42,454 103, 275 © 44,216 147,491 
J isl yteemed nM ODOM tamer. Mee ates ws inn + «=» -:24, 892 15,500 39, 892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
JULY ene LOS Litt cia cisisiuirar sini «sc 6/eiels 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 52,773 139,770 
A SAsty NACL OGLE DM LO oa. f atarere 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 129, 967 
Sept. 1 43,331 15,966 59,297 79,627 47,509 127,136 
Oct.. 1 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
Nov. 1 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
Dec. 1 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,071 208,017 
Jan. 1 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
Feb. a, 14, 957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
March 1, 15,129 10,209 25,338 285, 454 85,487 370,941 
PADTEUMNH Ly LOG ZUR aiciocstciaie s:0asaiere's 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385,008 
EG EY ci oe 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
DURE eet LOD EE er atatavalis fojata(ecchars arn'Gro's 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61, 295 224,825 
CURE UC) Oe 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 


ec 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 29, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 


Male Female Total 


Industry 
May 1, May 31 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping............................ 1,722 412 2,134 — 1,404 — 1,513 
Lodgings}... oils ic ce. eS oe so) Res Cats PR aeeeiee 2,563 13 2,576 + 1,483 —10,366 
Pulpwood 2,246 2,253 + 1,354 — 9,548 
Lumber... 278 6 279 144 — 768 
Other logging. .Pcaiecee. «oes. seein cctv sees an eee 44 0 44 15 - 50 
Mining ois 0 stern scgnaboreeteGis s.elare debian syereteeateiaiales ba eet 814 40 854 — 415 — 1,517 
OOS are lectadie fcc Rh s the UR Mlle sg Sienee mat canner 126 oI cen atta 125 — 112 — 147 
Metallic ores— 
PON Arias ca ce pu isGe cele demos Mauer eet ae RG ee STs 119 2 121 - 84 - 54 
Gold seroma ia tions a’ noite ene eemenateele cies weenie eels 202 1 203 — 120 — 264 
Nickel 235.0 2 ccleslittecey « See Sinet Rue Res ohtie tertele 124 4 128 - 61 — 1,008 
“Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 166 8 174 + 2 - 21 
Prospecting and oil producing: 1:2... ...sedseeccss seal 78 25 103 - 40 - 23 
be Mamtifacterring : «xj. ns:celsiiee os = Citas: ales eee» olelen aerate 6,248 3,253 9,501 + 15 — 3,796 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco).............- 1,473 452 1,925 6 + 630 
puextiles; apparel, OGGi 71.0... eodteacite chit te tioes eels 359 1,759 2,118 — 130 + 57 
Lumber and finished lumber products.............-.+++ 793 80 873 + 367 — 3877 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)...............++ 310 139 449 - 14 — 236 
Chemicals and allied products..............0e-eeeeeee 173 102 275 - 24 — 1384 
Petroleum'and coal products. ca. sn. «secs see vine es cently 28 9 37 _ 34 - 12 
Rubber products.) acs... oan deen erste stheensic canine 43 31 74 + 11 — 266 
Leather and leather products............eeseeeceeeseees 99 164 _ 268 + 52 + 62 
Stone, clay and glass products 141 40 181 oa 68 — 154 
Tron and steel and products... . 448 76 524 + 27 — 1,279 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........-.-seeeeeee= 254 61 315 + 9 — 616 
UVEG OLIN Orvis 7 ree s. cess cnc gure tic dic uate aptamer aaure 540 55 595 _~ 13 — 599 
Electrical equipment and products 200 123 323 - 19 — 201 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,387 162 1,549 - 91 — 671 
Construchons, csaee cess ssuescvone selcuacereneeemeee ate 5,965 102 6,067 + 1,103 - 55 
Transportation and storage....................c eee ences 1,463 171 1, 634 - 30 — 1,315 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 218 215 428 - 13 — 37 
UU UREARRS an oBnee Se eae CES ecER, Her eMOn ieee stinc' act 2,911 2,540 5,451 + 346 — 459 
WHO] Ose Grae taciccntciric ciicie euler deters ten ciireaten 965 527 1,492 = 8 — 264 
TRO GRG a. cicic ctisieiers 0cs:0,0s ee ee eae oka eee pian a 1,946 2,018 3,959 + 354 — 195 
Finance, insurance, real estate..................20-e0e00 862 800 1, 662 + 81 — 308 
QEVICO) rset tte isi ateiniea.c oi kjs.00 stele eae store ste g aR eae 4,156 10,702 14, 858 + 1,682 — 1,188 
EMILIO aaa troets » aniais’ere «sve ticle nein o ciclewwaien iti eee a te eet 1,156 466 1,622 — 177 — 1,670 
DOMES Ck, oh oc sciiiach2 adap not suercetne ee eneoesoean nen 136 4,233 4,369 + 152 + 463 
WGTSONBL iat win Kie s cromcaeetenn Oe ame aeisiee olaleetaniete ae eee 1,823 5,580 7,403 + 1,793 + 406 
OPE SOLVICO ows aodencscor nec c ta ee etee ne ote 1,041 423 1,464 - 86 — 387 
AM UngGtstrics To soeelesaw snc soose ne dos socio dass ta eee 26,917 18,248 45,165 + 3,048 —20,889 


Preliminary—Subject to revision 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies 
Occupational Group 


EMPLOYMENT, 


SEX AS AT MAY 29, 1952 (1) 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,441 1,070 2,511 
Clerical workerawas <0. timnsets2s<uncewts 1,849 3,732 5,581 
Males WOrkors ge cerca ccatstewet acc oddc 1,803 1,301 3,104 
Personal and domestic service workers 1,710 8,920 10, 630 
DGHINGI Aten sees orentt eee er cwess eae Ecce YO Wiser Aa Seg 67 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 2,434 11 2,445 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 10,985 2,435 13,420 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

TODACEO) Sst 25 Rec astsecce olen: 190 140 330 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 147 1,629 1,776 
Lumber and wood products......... 2,134 1 2,135 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 53 21 74 

eather and leather products........ 70 112 182 
Stone, clay and glass products.. 19 2 21 
Metalworking +2 ,452¢ 772%... .s28; 1,803 43 1,846 
MN OCELINGN nists Osc ats 2t aerate 126 41 167 
Transportation equipment........... 98 3 101 

Hib iY sts See ae ie nace ae eS SOS Bilt eeotere tyne 303 
NVONAEPUCTION. hyasqaiod shot Joute cee 2,262 1 2, 263 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,173 26 1,199 
Communications and public utility. . 47 6 53 
Trade and service................... 356 288 644 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 2,000 93 2,093 
MOTEMEUE Mis «Sate hs ase aacbscr wate: 85 4 89 
(Apprentices iae de haccsecerdeb wtuees 119 25 144 

Tinsiilled workerss%. roscsosecdeess 0b ee 6, 626 784 7,410 
Hood and tobacco) i is.e eects eve sce. 139 185 324 
Lumber and lumber products........ 469 19 488 
Metalworking: dsgcscnseececn aes vane 173 12 185 
Gonstraction:; casdecd ae rh ckaguee sk es SOLD a leo each etek ce 2,315 
Other unskilled workers............. 3,530 568 4,098 
OVAL Pee dee os ds Seaside Se tease newer 26,915 18, 253 45,168 


(}) Preliminary—Subject to revision 


Male Female Total 
4,570 1,047 5,617 
6,875 13, 828 20,703 
3,252 7,215 ee 
13,007 10, 667 23, 674 
1,567 15 1,582 
1,205 426 1,631 
66,139 15,135 81,274 
881 766 1,647 
3,269 8,766 12,035 
12,375 102 12,477 
863 570 1,433 
846 528 1,374 
274 52 326 
5,330 688 6,018 
1,018 734 1,752 
282 108 390 
OUT: Pee ect eee 911 
17, 257 9 17, 266 
9,643 49 9,692 
313 2 315 
1,410 933 2,343 
7,008 1,548 8,556 
1,749 177 1,926 
2,710 103 2,813 
66,915 12,962 79,877 
1,506 3,104 4,610 
3,768 243 4,011 
2,460 507 2,967 
11, 983 3 11,986 
47,198 9,105 56,303 
163,530 61,295 224, 825 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


oe 
et TF oo  oowoaooototo94909@]9@§oumqoooOmNrY}VNpmNTF 


Industry 


Agriculture, fishing, trapping. 


Logging.. : 
Minin, bs 


Communications and other public utilities 
LOST, 2 SAR Sey & SRS eo en A ens a oe 
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Weekly Average 


Cerrar Referrals | Placements 
1,219 1,366 1,003 
2,320 1,850 1,490 

492 542 430 
6, 980 7,300 5,300 
1,323 1,457 1,057 
1,142 1,109 788 
1,065 1,110 825 

435 461 337 

282 316 224 

42 55 37 
67 76 46 

183 187 125 

203 218 150 

384 417 275 

260 268 199 

397 412 305 

244 241 162 

953 973 770 
5,449 5, 257 4,247 
1,433 1,465 1,165 

289 297 221 
3, 604 4,009 2,559 

489 496 258 
8,877 8,456 6,299 

31,152 31,038 225972 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS MAY 2, TO MAY 29, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 26, 1952 


(Source: UIC 751) 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported|* Unfilled tered Referred Placements 
uring end of during to 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual 
Newfoundland............... 728 321 1,823 762 496 4 
Corer Brooks: wes 0 a2 paineaes 86 44 257 82 73 1 
Grand Balls ccc essn wemocces 36 12 333 12 8 3 
Bt. JOD Sesccods eee pecan: 606 265 1,233 668 AVG: le Piers aero 
Prince Edward Island........ 792 414 879 834 535 144 
Charlottetown.............. 551 364 451 478 282 95 
Summersides.. «9 ess besee 241 50 428 356 253 49 
Nova Seothas osc... cis beset 3, 741 1,718 6,288 4,450 2,645 767 
ATO ONS des Sete aictsis «see rtematel= 216 12 219 242 217 9 
Bridgewaternze <2..0ac% snore 51 40 191 151 57 14 
i aiifaxsn eae antisera 1,653 bid 3,083 2,005 1,087 394 
Inverness: aye/asee.«.ssoiaserctnciec 26 5 100 58 Fv he AA 
Kentville: sc, .. sen eetanhienr 373 226 336 313 227 7 
Liverpool. mess « adele sles ees 109 106 67 41 By dal Whe 5 Sele poem, 
New, Glasgow: : s..25.0.55,2si0)0- 495 61 682 615 450 53 
RSDCINGDTLE Soyterayo cies elprepicteteior 50 8 82 45 ST Wisntseicetiee 
go aney Se Ne ON reas 489 88 953 573 270 199 
SUT ULO Seedinsttcs oe ce ee eet 129 45 313 193 100 11 
Varmonth: Shelburne........ 150 15 262 214 124 80 
New Brunswick.............. 4,875 2,941 6,119 4,190 2,763 478 
Bathurst neces soles ders 28 13 315 25 53 6 
Campbelltony cca. actiee esi 292 39 377 325 248 17 
WSGIMUNAStON 46 <:s:s10:+-c10 e haetets 4 802 341 480 685 441 30 
Frederictoninc avicets «ane sonre 394 205 496 321 212 58 
IMIBtO: ciceiibeseie sob oneR'« 62 49 192 158 68 5 
MOnCt0on ccccienemn owes ante 1,616 1,668 1,569 980 514 237 
Newcastle: cops csc ccndceaneen 108 20 261 144 115 8 
BamtiJObne wer... ctasee sees 1,163 311 2,001 1,227 919 96 
BtStepheriy. «sic ccle:eei ate 167 132 7: 164 106 11 
Sussex <. 2 -sad. eke: 8 een 131 70 78 87 68 dh 
Woods toca ecm myawisci te. 112 93 77 64 19 3 
Queb ees oii te pacs occeteigec s 35,151 12,533 44,156 34,372 22,781 1,848 
Asbestos jenn curtomires - 135 100 208 111 85 
Beauharnois. . 141 24 242 139 G5 tes ickicG ou 
Buckingham. 241 35 233 237 158 49 
Causapscal........... - 715 47 980 806 ED a caeee 
Chandler .8.5.8.04eeeeee ae 506 17 435 530 262 i S888 ie 
i imi 445 290 616 543 310 24 
185 5 165 142 124 1 
195 55 611 202 129 2 
105 54 101 110 BB ieee ochre 
1,094 236 180 151 iE ee ae ae | 
352 45 532 424 306 13 
347 116 745 370 272 23 
509 167 493 715 363 ll 
516 113 705 576 330 28 
141 22 166 126 101 3 
307 57 245 262 157 88 
La fraape: OI sks sine eartere 338 80 331 143 O90. |k: greeeereey 
BGOVIS sate se eels t cis oe «See 268 231 519 233 198 4 
Mantoaki paltaes wots slob eee 11 if 121 8 Gale ran ee 
MAG ANG oF. eiete sy ocsix cco eee 415 61 244 280 DOB Ml Sereeretcrees 
Mepantics occ okiscsws.aaeter 598 12 608 548 502 3 
Mont-Laurier 99 36 124 156 65 stereos 
Montmagny...... 56 26 294 68 49 3 
Montreal sock. soc aetmmacees 15,752 5,420 18,291 14, 685 10,053 980 
New Richmond............. 727 66 681 689 649 il 
Wort Alfred ie cwsca hice ates 34 7 156 62 SSM ite: Les 
urebee es past vc cer cst ekes cate 2,062 1,057 4,179 2,711 1,349 159 
EULMOURKD. oie. sacs» tees 1,135 773 1,215 739 609M eleced oe 
Riviere du Loup............ 376 251 399 381 150 4 
MODORVAl ssh shoe ve vee 153 116 98 143 41 3 
ELOUV Tok eo cee ic c's cic aera: < 321 111 669 370 190 61 
Ste. “Agathe 247 67 159 248 166 14 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 168 37 248 164 126 6 
Ste. Therese............ 266 74 349 254 195 4 
St. Georges de Beauce 1,007 491 749 1,610 622 17 
St. Hyacinthe............... 403 882 543 484 361 17 
Bt. ean. ber ak oss sl vdeo 277 114 425 335 194 17 
[Sa go) 0 Cn ea SO Oe 334 60 549 328 233 14 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 712 160 830 625 573 2 
Shawinigan Falls.......... ee 375 119 953 365 311 13 
Sreetigi te OO RAE 1,009 229 1,330 1,058 584 213 
Se aenaaitaes seltbisaetie:= 307 71 450 301 207 1 
Thetford Minbe $i... J. 2 Ricard 284 114 507 322 238 10 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


Unplaced 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLO 
WEEKS MAY 2, TO MAY 29, 1952; 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 26, 1952—Continued 


(Source: UIC 751) 


YMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 


Office 


Quebec—Con. 
Three Rivers......... esata 


Walley ficld@air... 5.5 seeecs.: 
WMictOriaVillascs fot esthostc. 


Barrios: 956.855.0035 6885506 


BTHOODTIN Gers. soc ch eee es c's 
Brampton... Sock eee css: 


Chatham.... 


Gananoque.................. 
Krodebich east. is ccces thse 


Hawkesbury................ 
LOCC COE tf ea ie 
WSANUSKOSING. | cee ehcmeniecas 
Kenora Mpa ene obsess 
eingeton 128408 it eee 
Birkland! ake: 2.2 be.acas 


Napanee Ine. Soci cisieieeea’ 
New Toronto..........0..... 
Niagara Walls.2......:%5.... 
North: Bayet®ivnst.0 £02 s.005 
Orilligu nd 264 >... ste 
Oshawa........ 

Ottawa.... 
Owen Sound. 
Parry Sound. 
Pembroke....... 


Peterborough. !.....26..4. 
Bicton efits atc cosecan 


Prescott 
Renfrew 


Sault Ste. Marie...... Mace: 
BITICOp ie ewiginetntiosase sank 
Sioux Lookout../.0.2...5...- 
Giitha Walle ccc. escria: 
Bitatlord tae vacia asaden's se 


Vacancies 


613 
429 


Reported|* Unfilled 
during 
period 


end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 

during 

period 


eee 


Referred 
to 


vacancies 


844 
273 
172 
329 


40,890 
291 
593 


Applicants 

Placements 
Regular | Casual 
517 31 
213 2 
107 4 
212 18 
24,884 5,760 
247 4 
456 26 
124 75 
208 lee eee aes 
128 11 
532 73 
179 14 
OS 
172 56 
162 43 
196 22 
607 53 
35 4 
106 11 
720 87 
161 19 
46 31 
52 10 
141 10 
1,209 645 
72 52 
85 10 
91 if 
90 12 
547 90 
196 34 
391 50 
115 56 
78 9 
38 9 
996 496 
103 37 
38 1 
727 26 
437 76 
254 181 
331 58 
632 108 
1,080 367 
162 43 
OO) ewe ace oe 
238 10 
79 25 
208-1 | tec as ae ie 
33 4 
1,002 17 
40 9 
107 [eeacassces 
204 5 
417 92 
133 51 
204 81 
393 60 
54 25 
101 20 
61 12 
124 38 
190 45 
712 193 
381 102 
5,799 1,108 
166 3 
BOW ats weaken dere 
178 67 
248 28 
DOG re eickae ores 
1,233 820 
107 29 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


Unplaced 
as at 
June 26 
1952 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR 
WEEKS MAY 2, TO MAY 29, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JUNE 26, 1952—Concluded 


(Source: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported|* Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —————————| endof | June 26 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
Manitoba.................00-5 7,787 3,681 9,707 7,248 3,560 1,649 9,776 8,971 
Brandon ws decent > vee deel aes 669 453 628 494 54 0 
Dauphin Cavewicr oclce eeedns 183 71 158 153 108 8 195 248 
Mlin. Vlon base 4.cyceerteoure 231 154 161 165 70 29 105 103 
Portage la Prairie........... 223 104 350 229 145 17 366 429 
he Pasvise,s nce creer ecests 187 206 72 56 44 3 49 76 
Winnipeg). fis.:ccb. «astecwtia.s 6, 294 2,693 8,338 6,151 2,860 1,538 8, 659 7,755 
Saskatchewan:............:-. 6,197 3,405 5, 689 5,318 3,355 783 2,937 3,143 
Pate val. cists ns desicdeeveceek 100 32 165 185 125 9 80 89 
Moose Jaw forts cies sisctewasee ne 794 414 785 743 489 83 328 489 
North Battleford............ 179 222 88 189 148 2 137 131 
Prince Alberts, joss ccemestes/e/e 414 226 523 425 316 48 489 467 
RORINA To Se ciee acter ot Di sie ose 1,896 786 1,819 1,695 1,022 420 444 631 
Saskatoon, iiiis. .satsat clowns 1,504 589 1,699 1,431 9 196 913 853 
Swift Current: ... ..cceteeses 158 156 126 134 84 3 99 70 
*Teachers’ Office (a)........ 700 714 77 119 Pe oe tease 140 113 
WEY DUNK tose cabaret 167 90 120 106 82 3 46 63 
RRODICCOML,. te arcisthtiervial cate e eraistanncs 285 176 287 291 177 19 261 232 
Alberta Nee cue occ deteictte sve 12,928 5,960 12,857 12,984 7,575 2,021 5,601 5,823 
BIGITMOTE. diy dewcsencwebaee 99 80 108 60 B54 le edscetcad 191 166 
algary.c2 Site ch tape ene 4,439 1,694 4,395 4,323 2,184 819 1,927 2,371 
DMramhellerssg5 ss caveee rues 178 45 240 161 149") seins ons 204 189 
WI AMMON OL Ne cs cicctssla eens 6,086 2,942 6,182 6,572 3,875 1,145 2,494 2,300 
MidsOn tcc peeked aeoceren en 307 177 29) 270 DOT I eee 9 59 
Rath bridgertdiak.. sc estes vie 1,162 641 1,132 1,033 805 50 402 453 
Medicine AGG: anc seeeeeee vies 351 116 296 366 191 7 162 150 
ted Deets Fano. uc ciddtee oss 199 178 203 199 SO) JF cas anes 119 129 
Mellow iit Gtrens'sn-acen pares 107 87 Oe ac ee eee eID) Reece 12 6 
British Columbia............ 12,380 3,738 22,144 13,102 8,186 1, 653 27,155 32, 248 
CHU WAGIKIES % . cs dohee sos 287 67 501 361 191 79 636 857 
KSOUT TODAS ooo vasa ccleiels vac 222 205 464 226 164 24 408 811 
Cranbrook Wai. « cecc coe eas 141 46 173 188 87 9 211 183 
Dawson Creek. ....605000 00% 294 15 301 317 DOD: | eateaeaex © 51 34 
CHE. Si Thoda v's svc aie pee whuw's 196 44 293 214 135 8 299 600 
Blam loopa st cet sis s'sneee os 5% 412 115 432 360 296 Vx aac’ 470 254 
PS RIO WIE Te Ne ova viet Ose aele 119 29 410 121 90 9 600 858 
INGtIGISIOS veteci cis dices 400% 355 40 561 365 291 26 609 1,067 
IM@IGONS dee Se Fs cs oie alasio 242 76 303 274 180 14 426 245 
New Westminster........... 1, 264 274 2,822 1,107 629 477 3,478 4,548 
Penticton.......... Sst wlasece’s 213 16 186 134 61 318 219 
Dy te AlDOIile setae s caren ies 160 22 314 183 125 4 170 524 
Prniee George. ses os. eves ss 736 136 1,083 869 608 39 1,037 798 
Prince Rupert.gs.. c.2evse.- 667 57 841 674 O12 ewen eck 341 412 
PEE TINGOLOUN ST aeR art's «leds veel s'c 108 5 115 124 108" A wenden 40 31 
iy) Ae RC. Be SO ear 375 69 497 38 271 16 482 388 
VANCOUVER ilee oes oct ieee svar 5,062 1, 867 10,611 5,481 2,945 719 15,138 17,432 
VOTUOD sale etacrtac <ketebisss + 369 72 340 379 288 6 435 
WIGtOTID estes fis cies ede ss 821 347 1,637 1,010 543 162 1, 887 2,607 
WV HEEGHOLSGT Ho s.cins 0.5 oe «a le'es 337 236 260 237 BOO | hesaak see 124 88 
COMMA ale Sea oo aio 0a ds Pare 6 are 124, 606 48,606 | 167,934 | 124,150 76,780 15,107 | 227,121 198, 267 
ALOR CoUM A Ieh ele va cswiagae es 87,149 28,937 | 120,498 87,151 58,679 8,723 | 164,841 136,338 
BEINAION sk oes ce cis 2 ost «10,0 6.0 37,457 19, 669 47,441 36,999 e 18,101 6,384 62, 280 61,929 


* Includes deferred Vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Sourcn: Form UIC 751) 


1942-1952 
Applications Placements 
Year | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

LOA Sees Ce PERE < Vis he Seenes eect casce's 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895,621 
i ee emo aie Ridin te Cele ata EMR as 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
1” RR ey Ry RRS CASO RETA cage 1,583,010 902,273'| 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
Ct er Ice nO CADRCS OOnene Seu Cer) 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
1046, 5 Sen cottenas eters Mee iecec ee ane 1,464,533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
147 ,5.c'che fuve/aelo.a7 onde pete Sie ow sis aie ox e's ae 1,189,646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
1Q48. svincsnars totndeeuaecs bras cece tiea ei 1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1040. cseseysdemened dso deeivence™ xeon at 1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1) IEE rPery ice tire eri 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
LOBL, .dacsussdeaata teavedittuwotae tn spe te 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
1962). wees (22 weeks)... nee sone wsiivittents 733,178 262,054 995, 232 240,454 109,915 350,369 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a ——O==S=s 


Number Month of May, 1952 
Receiving 
Province Benefit Number Number 
in Last Com- of Days | Amount of 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Benefit 
Month* Benefit Paid Paid 
$ 
INGWLOUNGIAD OL rc dnasands gitar ie ee sanaeee doce els add ttc css 3,056 1,651 1115132 320,718 
Prince Edward Island.................. 324 124 17,155 42,691 
Nova Scotia 4,780 2,425 155, 502 414,678 
New Brunswick 6,769 4,034 221,851 605, 812 
CEN GOST sence deduce nies 57,201 25, 382 1, 608, 962 4,262,592 
Ontario....... 39,300 12,925 | 1,115,380 2,957,118 
MIBOIUO DRE retieen octhd ete eA ct ethene cde ened, 4,928 2,337 148, 129 380, 078 
Saskatchewan.. 1,178 471 42,709 109, 222 
BSIDEDGA ss chao: 2,921 1,848 102,040 289,819 
British Columbia 11,565 7,163 352,421 991,279 
Total, Canada, May, 1952 132’, 022 58,360 | 3,875,281 10,374,007 
Total, Canada, April, 1952 196,973 79,424 | 4,911,679 | 13,253,537 
Total, Canada, May, 1951....... Buis.ctaniee Rr aan sci ge aa ee 75,914 41,286 | 2,328,200 5, 660, 433 


*Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MAY 31, 19521 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


— 
—————e\wws“—“—“$“$9 EEE 


6days | 719 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
Province and Sex Total oar days daya adage days Jontn 
4,312 653 140 467 | 1,222 853 977 
4,156 630 132 456 | 1,191 811 936 
156 23 8 re 31 42 41 
577 91 42 59 86 83 216 
420 57 28 39 70 65 161 
157 34 14 20 16 18 55 
7,525 | 1,787 698 927| 1,304 935 1,874 
6,547 | 1,654 630 816 | 1,127 801 1,519 
978 133 68 il 177 134 355 
9,169] 1,677 783 | 1,205] 2,312| 1,517 1,675 
7,884] 1,521 694 | 1,036} 25041] 1/398 1/264 
1,285 156 89 169 271 189 411 
4 
68,265 | 11,902] 6,168] 8,648| 14,545] 11,058] 15,944 
49,349 | 8,050] 4,236] 5,928 | 11675] 8901 | 10/559 
18,916 | 3,852] 1,932] 2,720)  2°870| 2°157 5,385 
Ontarionl SSIES APT i 63,073 | 22,293] 4,546] 6,100| 8,711} 6,579| 14,844 
ER SHER GAEL os TiS 42,924 | 16,663 | 2,851] 3,721) 5/496 | 4/207 9,986 
Female 20,149 | 5,630] 1,695] 21379] 31215|  9'379 4/858 
5,972} 1,059 449 770 861 667 2,166 
3,282 522 207 353 482 382 1,336 
2/690 537 242 417 379 285 830 
1, 408 175 74 139 198 189 633 
794 94 35 73 110 97 385 
614 81 39 66 88 92 248 
6,290 | 3,333 172 318 690 674 1,103 
Pipes ben a eee eae ‘| 5,343] 3,178 112 213 519 538 783 
ig MONTES. 3 to PR.t ; 947 155 60 105 171 136 320 
British Columbia............. : 15,316 |  3,5838| 1,152] 1,938]  2,687| 1,579 4,422 
Mal C ‘| 11,324] 2/818 945| 1,415] 1,924] 1/092 3,130 
et ee 3/992 720 207 523 763 487 1,292 
| See ey seescececerseeseeess| 181,907 | 46,508 | 14,224| 20,571] 32,616 | 24,134] 43,854 
ae ee oa eee 132,023 | 35,187 | 9,870 | 14,050| 24/635 | 18/229 | 30/059 


Beit oR SAee Nace sees 49,884 11,321 4,354 6,521 7,981 5,912 13,795 


rr 


1 May 1952 totals include 8,797 claimants involved in temporary mass lay-off and 237 on supplementary benefit. In 
1951, supplementary benefit claimants numbered 106. 
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TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MAY, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Total | Entitled | _ Not. 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Newioundland . ity ccnlis + stisissmieiicrr - siaale 1,494 1,279 215 1,962 1, 083 879 529 
Prince. Edward Island. ......-cccscss+s-s 205 158 47 219 153 66 46 
ING WALD OOLIG s peu cicia cities sin ateipstaic, cena 3,528 2,220 1,308 3,651 2,753 898 820 
INewrBranis wick. ssnv< sts atee vee. oo ee 3,428 2,336 1,092 4,425 3,355 1,070 725 
Qeebecsn itis se dameucatesewnsie sis 27,681 17,578 10,103 31,932 24,126 7,806 6, 886 
Ontario ssc fee hae cre datatalte jee See 33,717 16,774 16, 943 27, 200 21,525 5, 675 13, 730 
Manitoba ve sb RR Gules «sicloasaadelss.s.4 Solemane 3, 043 1,894 1,149 3,158 2,387 771 310 
Saskatchewan vec sere o~ sice oieleye iets niet cle 501 348 153 536 374 162 105 
PUDOECR SES +. Hoth nteiaten a ctenaittte gadis oaeas 1,605 1,205 400 1,790 1,367 423 420 
British Columbiaawa, ahs «sees sete ee ete be 8, 604 4,818 3,786 9,202 7,093 2,109 1,521 
Total Canada, May, 1952............. 83, 8061 48,610 35,196 84, 0752 64,216 19, 859 25, 092 
Total Canada, April, 1952............. 100,951 71, 286 29,665 | 116,607 86,716 29,891 25,361 
Total Canada, May, 1951............. 56, 430 37,300 19, 130 59, 833 42, 885 16,948 13,917 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 17,278. 2 In addition, 17,770 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 1,063 were special requests not granted, and 869 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,590 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of Month of Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement May April May 
1952/1 1952 1951 
Claims Disallowed 
Dern ERED Bea RNTIFE ACSIA DEED EERO MoO ec OgCe BHOTOr) ODE 11,907 20,452 9,590 
Supplertientary Benefits... Sac creates s cists some iste crane altars ee ve alcatel Gees 
Claimants Disqualified 
INOF unemployed oo ie s.ss/c cas bedi olattisis’s wide aie alntate shea sere Sie treniel aie oeeieleralviaks 2,259 Zhe 3,389 
Not capable of and not available for work...............ceeeecesceeceeeees 1,752 1,481 1,410 
Lose of work due toa labour dispute. 6.32. ..ced auc aoe vc een dune oneeaete 325 902 44 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................0-- 1,590 1,195 1,916 
Disehsreed: for Misconduct; CF gael d vals S Bowe. Supeaiele Sted Sawaal eee E Ree eter 563 695 495 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............0cceeeeeeeeee 4,597 5,185 3,585 
MS) ther TEASONS A .6 slaidiewida sis.evis vite 1 saornitettre 6 Wheel canteens coro OMe ones 2,357 2,887 1,870 
Total ooo eisisccaccne tiersatenrs son avclete we udiate sate ateetartelets sae itiatentntete aia peters 25,350 35, 568 22,299 


1 Includes 5,416 revised and 75 supplementary benefit claims disqualified. 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; i failuge to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—_ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
AQ TA aril Fioic cig soe nis brets ChB arg sle tin siovece ie bike Bis ’ore'nre +o eeleteeetaletetena eae rrate 2,804, 200 184, 800 
NEY EEE <i wa Stare Cl oisie hy ered ieee 2,834, 200 136, 800 
Fine. OS ERP Beiter Cy UO AR Ne G 2,909, 100 88, 900 
DULY Gh ok cs ic Olin wapb et en heniee 2,964, 500 86,500 
AUGUST ies s Caretta tees a ded eitoe ties 2,972,100 83, 900 
September oy 2,990, 100 80,900 
OOEOD OP. cass dic aitle o/s Woke tw oon Mie ee salaiiislemn cine Poreiena sed Gees a 3,010, 900 83, 100 
INO Vemberscss b. cee cams ascdteta Msc aigedibticlein'ss os Sere Me ee en eee 3,006, 200 99,800 
December 3,016,300 153,700 
195 —sFONUARY, «fo areca m cate a, 60 00d 90 (nle1a(ocnsaun.ole.e: ates oht)« Atcie nm etOtee arehs-> etelern oneal ea ae 2,935,900 247, 1002 
February 2,876,500 318, 5002 
March ah. «de 2ntatiny «ddan st h:ais <i eemeien)S» 4. sade ang een eee 2,874, 600 316, 4002 
April ShFiedic ia, sit slots.ayncs 0 6 tise da\stors, dls) v eae RSD ls, Pea oe ae 2,874, 700 320, 3002 


1 Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Patek brik Sires 
a= since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
harune 1, Total Food Rent Coe Clothing ings and || laneous (Coun 
1939 & Services modities 
only) 
BOO TOON CON one Come ee 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69°6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 


August . s : 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183°5 167-4 128-9 186-9 


IGLODET ste c sss ies 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 


59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 

60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 

62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 

62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 

62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 

64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 

66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 | 187-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
ANZUSU 5 ovwvacive ns 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 } 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 : 
October..tasnbones 2 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November........-. 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 ‘ 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 


1952 

JADUATY:.< ces cineneee 5 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
FQ@BYUaryec os <icsses 89-3 ° 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 

SONCH partes elaioe sc = 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
PAPI ols crcseteiseste sist 07s 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152°5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
MEY cine eka cs Bie sie 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
June..... Rar samce 6,0 616s 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
UNA Nee oo Soon eee 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Se SS EE EE ee ee ee ea ee ee eee 
————————————————— OOO _—_—__——EE_ 


Total aye 
—_— . Furnish- | Miscel- 
June 1, } May 1, } June 2 Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1951 1952 1952 Services 
St. John’s, Nfld..... 100-0 103-1 102-7 102-2 105-3 107-6 103-°5 101-8 100-2 
Hoalifex to cuee coe. 171-5 177°4 179-2 236-8 127-6 152-5 223-6 189-7 138-4 
Saint John.......... 179-3 184-2 185-6 235-6 127-7 146-6 230-5 188-9 151-4 
Montreal,........... 190-4 191-0 1925 252-8 150-8 141-0 196-3 203-0 141-5 
SPOTONtO fo Satesnics, ain 179-9 182-9 184-4 227-5 154-4 176-0 208-9 191-3 147-0 
Winnipeg............ 177-4 180-5 180-6 239-8 134-0 131-1 208-3 198-1 139-8 
Saskatoon.......... 180-3 181-0 180-9 233-0 132-3 151-7 217-7 203-2 134-0 
Edmonton.,......... 176-4 177-8 177°5 237-0 125-0 121-8 218-4 190-2 139-9 
Vancouver.......... 185-3 190-6 190-6 244-2 135-4 176-9 222-2 194-2 152-7 


ee SSeSESSSSeSSeSSSSFE 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compar 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John's index on the base, June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Price 

* Commodities Per Dec. Dec. June June June May June June 

1941 1945 1949 1950 1051 1952 1952 1952 
SO@l, MITIGIT SECA I. Cenc chearee ties na voce ets lb. 120-7 | 154-8} 259-1 303-4 | 362-1 332-6 | 331-1 91-6 
Beek round Stealers. .dencevactacveess lb. 125-7'| 167-9 | 289-5 | 387-2} 402-1] 872-8] 371-4 87-2 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 | 174-3 290-9 | 333-1 398-5 | 369-4 | 366-8 83-7 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 | 162-3 | 311-9 | 362-6] 459-2 | 414-1] 404-1 64-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 | 168-3 | 347-0 | 404-3 | 525-4] 487-3 476-2 64-4 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3°| 174-0 | 314-2 | 345-8 | 458-8] 424-5] 416-0 68-7 
Lain JOR TOAS bsp cts oasis «cine asc ass lb. 109-9 152-8 260-9 302-2 824-6 321-8 325-3 93-1 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ Ib. 125-3 | 143-8 | 235-1 | 288-1] 260-7] 218-4] 227-7 61-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 | 266-2 267-3 317-9 | 256-4 | 263-8 49-6 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 142-5 | 281-4 | 221-4] 216-8 | 182-7] 177-2 64-9 
Lard, pure, package lb. 151-3 159-6 189-5 189-2 280-1 149-0 139-8 15-2 
Shortening, package lb 134-7 | 187-5 | 226-4 | 218-8 | 276-3 | 216-9 | 212-0 30-2 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, carton doz 156-4 | 181-3 | 177-6] 160-8 | 231-3] 160-3 160-6 50-2 
1 ee, ee ee Hal whe 111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 178-9 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 148-0 | 227-1 212-1 249-9 236-7 231-5 63-2 
Cheese, plain, mild, $lb............... kg. 174-6 165-4 227-5 222-2 246-1 262-5 261-8 34-7 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... Ds 106-5 106-3 165-1 165-1 183-9 191-8 191-8 12-5 
Blonrallipurpores sec ee neuns <6.20isrew 6c lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 221-2 227-2 227-2 227-2 7-7 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 155-2 | 170-5 | 200-7 | 196-2] 193-2 12-7 
Com: Plakes; Sms sse utes necacsae ote vs pkg. 101-1 | 100-0} 163-0] 163-0] 182-5 | 194-3 | 194-3 17-9 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............000 tin 129-9 137-7 194-3 172-5 229-7 294-8 297-7 31-4 
PeAs: 2 Omar n eh dratan Sd cigarette meee tin 117-5 | 121-7 | 145-8 | 144-9] 157-9] 168-8 | 168-8 21-2 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 | 132-7 | 185-8} 170-5 | 177-5] 193-8| 193-8 20-9 
BGAHSROY YT MRINT oa vicdass cisicdet oceans lb. 129-4 | 183-3} 262-7} 238-9] 305-4 | 297-3 | 297-3 14-7 
MINIONS {COOKING suse sik cic cise siesy see's s lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 179-6] 177-5] 171-9] 300-3 | 294-5 15-2 
Potatoes No: b, table., sescecss ow gasses 10lbs.} 89-9} 149-4] 161-4] 160-5] 134-3 347-7 | 408-7 93-1 
Prunes, bulk or in bag................ lb. 115-8 | 120-2 | 186-0 | 204-3 | 248-5 | 239-9] 238-1 27°5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.......| 1b. 104-0 | 108-6 | 127-2} 132-6} 163-9] 173-9] 173-2 25-8 
Oranges, California..............00005 doz. 132-5 | 154-3 | 153-7] 159-7] 150-0] 142-4 | 132-5 36-3 
WOIOHE MR Sodas dle sic o sis Goleta cssas.o.caie 5 sie $doz.| 111-3 | 148-6 | 140-0] 164-8] 174-7] 178-4] 178-4 28-4 
Jam, strawberry, 10°08).06...0s.200.0s jar 111-3 | 115-1] 147-3 | 148-5 | 166-0} 166-0] 165-4 27-8 
Pesahbattitosnont rays Soceteruscueseed tin 101-5 | 106-1 | 142-1 | 140-1] 152-7] 154-0] 154-0 22-9 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz jar 118-3 | 128-9 | 142-1] 141-4] 154-7] 159-9] 159-9 21-3 
AGRA YTB Le: Wiens Pela etre uk aia Gam oc tin 138-0 | 157-7 | 179-3 | 178-1 | 201-4 | 210-6} 210-6 35-8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... Ib. 132-3 | 182-3] 150-8 | 164-8 | 194-9] 190-2] 183-8 11-5 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 155-6 | 171-4} 204-3} 205-8] 201-1 12-7 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... Ib. 141-6 | 181-7] 188-8] 271-2] 312-4] 313-8] 310-3 106-2 
Toa, black $ Tei vviccccned eek hate hd pkg. 145-2 | 181-6] 176-5] 180-6] 185-1 | 187-2 | 187-2 54-6 


* Description and Units of Sale Apply to June 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Sources: Dominion 


Beef h Pork 
i watig Ve 
| : 22/3 | * 
me : en leet! ES 
A o i Pom B S Pe 8S fame O56 
hosstay |, |d4lekle |e |e | ef] so) at 
a 4 HS) lls Ape lands & zg -§ | ga | go 
go SM eA BS Lee Ba BS Se) ce 
2.6 a6 ao ls WS Safari feed ped | ER TEI fetes oy 2S) 
#.1S5| 82) 38) 25|as|/4s| 22 | aa | sz 
28/88/22 | 82 | 8) 88] 828 | 82 | BS | Se 
a & om} pQ nD > H & & fQ 
cts cts cts cts cts cts ets cts cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— b a e 
St.John’ s's2c.aneaecacheesiilenaee 11020), fer spoys 88-8.) GBs hel auras ae al ataeae es |eolaremers 75-4 | 70-6 | 66-8 
P.E.1.— a a a 
2—Charlottetown.........esse0« ool © 96-21 85-6 | 7958: T6c Sue 608 il ase ae re reen 58-4 | 49-5 |....... 
Nova Scotia— a a ec 
Comes EVIE. SR RARRRE ES iGhc OBAAREOOCE 96-3 | 89-4] 75-1] 66-9 | 68-3] 63-5 ]....... 61-5 | 49-3 | 67-6 
a 
A BY ANOY 2. secs cn sla Coir eels wees ..-| 100-0 | 89-5 | 79-0] 70-8 | 66-5 }....... 85:0 | 60-5 | 52-2] 65-5 
New Brunswick— a 
B= Moncton toes cco cree oes 9351] 8855 [\ Sb-Salh- G8-9 ) G1sGil.\.cut cells cisnrin 60-1 | 49-4 | 64-4 
a a 
G—Haimt JONNY oe, s stein cies civinie cinicincsies'e 95-8 | 89-5 | 82-0 | 66-6] 67-8] 62-0]....... 62-8 | 51-5 | 70-5 
Quebec— 
Ve DIGOUTIDL oye vic See eee cece 116-20 112-4 |) eae 10°87 66-0) lees. 112-5 | 58-5 | 54-6] 69-5 
a 
B—Montreal 5... cerinsac otneleie'sia'aiows' ete ..| 105-5 | 101-4 | 92-8 | 66-8 | 63-4] 50-6] 95-2 | 59-5 | 49-1] 57-6 
a 
9—Quebec............... Si ciaisieewieleore 103-0 | 100-2 | 84-4 |, 61-8 | 61-8] 54-1 | 94-6] 50-5 | 41-8] 58-0 
10-—Sherbrooke. « «i: a-/s:\sssies,00.<s'9 010 103-0 | 101-2 | 89-2 | 68-0 | 65-8] 67-5 ]....... 58-0 | 48-8 | 62-4 
a 
TE MOTO) Tytine Scere eee accee sal 10795, 10259 1 201-01) (C7218) 60-8 teeters. cline seiner 56-6 | 47-1 | 60-8 
12—Three: Rivers oes ds cc060ncs co cedes 109-6 | 97-9) 88-8] 61-8 | 55-6 |.......]....... 55-6 | 45-9 | 60-4 
Ontario— 
1o—-COrn Walls si aleca cs sete wae psoas 86-3 e846, |, 8'85*3 4) GO8Si8 B75) lsen.s.|oseaees 56-9 | 45-8 | 59-0 
a a a 
EAH Ore) William . .j50 ssw «ie ties cee 86-4 | 85-4 | 79-7 | 66-6} 67:0 |...0..).. 0806. 63-8 eriag 66-1 
a 
RO——HMamilton x.).,: cess sciesicesaecen -.| 90-2 | 87-9] 85-8} 63-5 | 68-7] 71-2 | 94-9] 62-7] 45-3 | 62-8 
RG LONGOR do.a:0 micizia's sie 0 gisiciae eaiesletelee 89-6 | 87-2} 83-7 | 62-8] 63-6 ]....... 95-4 | 61-1 ges 62-5 
a 
Mie INOFED BBY sicjs.cs vis:sde elossieie «oie seit BO-d ee seeS. | eeO-Ol BOS Sime OLe9 |e ccm allan cece 58-9 | 47-5 | 66-5 
18—Ottawa......0cscsces Sopuiciais «i ate -.| 88-1] 87-2 | 84-5 | 64-0] 68-0]....... 93-6 | 61-4 | 45-7 | 56-5 
19—Sanlt Ste. Marie..........060000 asia O051 aioe laa 8o*Dale Do=4: 1) O28. veces alee civiciens 63-2 ae 65-8 
a 
B0=-BUd DULY vies voarels «oa oacisiesc awe) (Soskalp S22 havo eam Ges0 | WGde2! te arcedlloae ealk 60-2 | 54-9 | 58-4 
Z1—LIMMINB, oo o00000006 wenicteeistion «-| 88-0 | 87-1] 81-9] 68-0] 67-1] 81-3 | 87-7] 59-4 | 48-7] -65-2 
eae LOXONUOE o cisicicica cise ine euio ss cio stark 89-6 | 85-5 | 87-0] 65-5 | 62-6] 63-5] 93-2 | 63-1] 45-4] 61-7 
a 
Som WWAN BOL sre fa a vlits cic viene ns aioe ¢ 84-4 | 81-8 | 80-7] 60-0} 65-9 | 65-7] 88-6] 61-5 | 46-7] 64-0 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandon,...,........ i eiarate 6 ofeietateie 87-5 | 79-2] 90-0 |....... (VATE car ee eo Ae 56-3 ee 71-6 
25—Winnipeg........... Setidanvies «-o-| 91-4] 85-3 | 86-0] 66-6] 65-1] 72-5] 86-5 | 59-9] 57-4] 69-2 
Saskatchewan— a a 
26—Moose Jaw.......2.cceces ecevnawa|, Si sDalb S27, larson meas) Oued eiaeOMlncmeus 61:3 | 50-0 | 74-1 
a 
27—Regina........ Patios BR Ge score 90-2 | 86-8 | 86-5] 67-8} 70-5 | 86-3] 94-2 | 65-2 aie 78-8 
a 
28—Saskatoon.........0s00es . oteaivietd 76:3 | 74-0] 74-1 | 58-0] 59-0] 68-0] 85-0] 54-8] 49-2] 68-1 
Atberta— , d 
290— Calgary aemeaes eseevssecccese| 8776. 83-0 |, 88-8 | 72-0] 65-6 | 85-5] 85-6) 54-8] 51-7 | 72-6 
a 
30—Drumbellersicsecseecsiceeesse see] 8440) :82-0"| o82-ha) whae4u| ie O27 64 neeeeel naeees 60-0 | 50-5 | 79-6 ' 
a a 
31—Edmonton.............-+ 5 ee 78-1 | 75:6 | 79-5 | 56-8 | 61-2] 78-8] 78-8] 52-9] 46-6] 73-1 
British Columbia— d 
82—Prince, Rupertrssse-secesaecs sericea! Of*Dul, 9290 |). 96D alone «oe 64-0 |....... 100-0 | 65-0 | 64-0 | 86-0 
a 
S8—Tralls nage seeence pence Rarcleiele'sts 96-8 | 92-2 | 94-5] 69-8] 73-4 |....... 99-5 | 66-8 _ 0} 80-5 
34—Vancouver..........20065 Sac 99-2 | 88-4} 91-3] 71-0} 69-9] 87-3 | 87-0] 67-1] 55-4] 76-8 
35— Victoria area _....} 98-9 | 91-8 | 94-0! 71-11 71-7 | 88-3 | 94-91 65-7] 52-01 78-3 
a dad = SS SI I CU ee LUE 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JUNE, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
I—BSt;, JON Bios. owceibee «cs debe ses of 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown..............2000 


Nova Scotia— 
S— TL SIUAX els cis cia sin seine nencanee 


New Brunswick— 
DW —=NLODGUOR fase aca arsioveia sisiatcihove viece'sie's.a\e 


6—Saint John..... Rois sistdets cine stank 


Quebec— 
AAO DIGOGUIT sisic Ae cles ae sists sisis'0'8 a: 


S— Montreal visas ciaaersitains Os'eleg es 
GH Que Det Socasedclosaciciescsstisieseses 
10—Sherbrooke................0+8 Aon 


Ontario— 
13—Cornwall, vc s:chhiss > e6 stasis oes's ie: 


Ai North Bay cst ayercensc sare apace 
TSAO CLA WAai asec due code «teenie sicce ai 


20—Sudbury.............. eae ee ye 
ChE AUOS pie aisie/alolcienigae © aisle Palais 
BAL OLON WO ais wi ieigide goa sie eae eis.sisieichins 
23 WADGSOP si stele « wioale Siete « 0s BB o'o\~ ib 


Manitoba— 
24—Brandon...... Seals x waiadoviele’e es 


Saskatchewan— 
AO —DMOOGG We cite icle cre ciche'si'sis's oB'e Bin ¥:0 


ad SEROUS a tacol ieee! ain's Vek 6, h1ote\s'ciehi:s 
CS MAB ICALOOM .0055.2 ahs cia bats «6 afd .0'sioie cle Sie 


Alberta— 
ID—CIBALY co civeccccicingcicitic vo'eb cic es 


BU DIVATMNGU ORs cia craic acisce'p-s viejele.s sls se 
BI— HA MONLON dae wis 51s i s+ sjainietd's o's i, 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......-......+.. 538 


Gb TALL SAS earn a eyb.s10 ap) <Ibi0's sia sistea.c 
GA— VANCOUVER seer ites sees ves eect 
BON igtOris sae se's sks. o8 sane ee 


per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 


cts. 


12-5 
14-0 
13-3 


15-3 
16-2 
14-3 


16-0 


per lb. package 


Shortening, 


iz} 
= 
an 


w 
_ 
a 


w 
= 
7 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 
carton, per dozen 


a7 
ier 
ie: 


or 
So 
bw 


per quart 


Milk, 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


fc] 
ina 
a 


| 
o 
o 


66-0 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per }-lb. package 


cts. 


wo 
or 
bt 


Bread, plain, white, sliced, 
wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, all purpose, 
per lb. 


fc} 
faa 
n 


oo 
o 


= = @ | Rolled Oats, package, 
se per lb. 


et 
wo w 
a 


= 
w 
i 


13-5 


Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Sourcr: Dominion 


Canned 
Vegetables 
o 
Ad 
A So I 
Locality 4 a = gs 
-o nm a6 
Bo ° g Bec! 
ON. e188. 
eS a oon 
Sim, = ome) 
Ees| $8 | Eee 
al py ié) 
cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 
1—St.-John’seporeenses cee cs 34-6 | 22-7] 24-1 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 28:3 | 22-0] 22-6 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifax fais crsc rset atom ce 32-9 | 22-5 | 21-8 
BEV ANDY sia. cisioaseivinalusiee «ie 33:7 | 22-5 | 23-4 
New Brunswick— 
b—Monicton iio ssc scccet es 30:3 | 21-9] 21-3 
6—Saint John.........c0000 32-5 | 21-4] 20:5 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 31-8 | 22-7] 21-2 
$—Montreal................. 29-0 19-2 | 20-3 
GS Qub DOO Mas cswalecrane tee 31-3 20-8 18-8 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 30-4 | 21-8] 21-1 
TI ROLE sys sccitecssniacwnass 29-8 19-4 19-2 
12—Three Rivers............ 29:6 | 20-8 19-2 
Ontario— 
18—Corn wall) ede csc civcces 30-2 | 20-8 19-8 
14—Fort William............. 31-7 | 21-0] 18-9 
15—Hamilton:..).\sccsecs oes 31-4 19-9 19-2 
RO —TAINGON My cic w'e serene cess 30-4 | 20-7 | 20-1 
17— North Bay 35-5 | 22-6] 21-7 
TBO btA WA is 5 lo0e cule pwn weeds 32-4 21-1 19-5 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 32-2 | 21-4] 20-3 
MOS SUADUTY,: 5 css silos sania tees 33-2 21-3 19-7 
PI—SUAINIING (cracice cigs os ces es 33-2 | 21-4] 20-0 
2 P OTODUO. 65 2 « vin Suis occedes 29-8 19-4 18-7 
PB WIROSODY, <ichs visicis cleo. e's’e's 27-0 | 20-7 | 18-7 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandon................. 33-1} 23-6] 22-0 
BB — WIND ssisiciv-cis's os sa. sere 31-9 | 22-0] 21-0 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw.............0. 33-8 | 22-2] 22-6 
Aim ERO LINE fe oso) aie duis cs 4 0.0 dels 34-5 | 21-5] 23-6 
28—Saskatoon................ 31-6 | 22-4] 23-5 
Alberta— 
20—Calgary..........00ceesse 32-9 | 21-2 | 923-4 
$0—Drumbheller.............. 36-3 | 20-3] 23-8 
31—Edmonton............... 34-6 | 21-0] 24-0 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 33-7 | 20-5 | 21-2 
33—Trail..... Sais sible ip Visiesa'e x's +| 34-4] 22-5] 923.5 
m m 
34—Vanoouver.......0.0.+5-- 31-4] 19-9] 19-2 
m m 
35—Victoria..............+ --.' 31-01 19-2! 19-5 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


white, per lb. 


Beans, common dry, 


16-1 


per Ib. 


Onions, cooking, 


—_ © 
wo aa 
_~ * 


13-8 


14:3 
16-1 


15-7 
15:3 


18-8 
15-6 
15-3 
15-8 
16-1 
14-0 


14-4 
15-9 
15-1 
16-0 
14-0 
14-6 
15-4 
16-5 
15-3 
13-9 
14-0 


17-6 
15-7 


16-8 
17-2 
18-2 


17-4 
16-9 
17-2 


14-7 
17-8 
13-8 
14-3 


per 10 lbs. 


Potatoes, No. 1 table, 


cts. 


oo 
o 
a 


82-0 
65-9 


98-8 
83-3 
96-8 
96-7 


per Ib. 


Prunes, bulk or in bag, 


26-8 
k 
26-7 
k 
24:3 
26:7 


seedless, bulk or in 
bag, per lb. 


Raisins, Australian, 


Piast! 
ry an 
a, 


n 
28-1 


26-0 


n 
25-6 
n 
26-7 
n 
23-4 
24-4 


averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 


bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast. prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. 
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Oranges, California, 288’s 
per dozen 


ic} 
+ 
a 


34-2 


31-8 
39-0 
36-9 
33-9 
36-3 
37-2 
33-3 
34-8 
38-1 
33-0 
34-2 


42-3 
39+3 


37-2 
36-9 
41:7 


36-3 
36-9 
37-8 


43-8 
38-1 
35-7 
32-7 


per $ dozen 


Lemons, 300’s, 


cts. 


(a) Including cuts with 
(e) Local. (f) Imported. 


Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


° 
& 


t 
70-7 
t 
63-3 
t 
66-0 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JUNE, 1952 
Bureau of Statistica 


Sugar & Coal 
tr) - 
S 5 S fe 
oo : a se") 
$2 | Ba | 32) ¢ | ee 
es) 63) «| #2) ee | 2 | ze 
Locality a . © ~ a 3 S FA ‘e sn -& = = 
Te lae | £4 4 Sc amo esl Belted | |t2e) Se 
Bs Sa oS HY > 3 ee a= 86 A=) 
a Ge hine (a eoeee er let eel ae Ae 
ge) G8) &&8 | Fe | 22) Gk | gt | Ze | 28 
& = 5 5 M4 3 ra < a 
cts cts. cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— 8 v Ww 
tate SOWN Be res serosa casas de sacs 49-3 | 49-6 42-8 11 88 l.. dacs 116-5 by (Geared 23.04 
P.E.1.— v 
2—Charlottetown.................- 23-4 45-4 39-0 11-8 11-8 119-0 aS ae ee 17.00 
Nova Scotia— Vv 
S—Halifax...i tee Bees: 23-6 46-2 37-6 10-5 12-4 113-8 EO} beste acts 19.00 
Vv 
4—Sydney....... Senccasdasseceueis 23-4 49-5 38-5 11-6 12:6 117-7 OLS) lea ncaa 13.35 
New Brunswick— v 
== ME GNGLOD:, oan bir odeere cs doe nde aes 22-9 41-7 37-6 11-1 12-5 110-9 S12) eevee css 18,50 
= 
6—Saint. Johnite: bss osceeueeeaeed 22-3 45-4 37-7 10-9 11-8 114-0 O2° Or lhe as ate 19,69 
Quebee— v 
C=C Hiooutimnl oe a. os ao as ec gee neohees* ar 53-3 37-7 12-1 12-4 118-4 59-4 Le a En 
Vv 
S—Montreal ois fo 22 Pee ees: 22-7 42-8 34-3 10°4 11-8 108-3 56-2 V0 yl Bec, 1h 
=O) aa beCs at cs wean dacs oo ceeenkies 21-9 47-8 35°3 10-6 11-2 111-4 57-2 26.26 Vila ttess 
16—Sherbrooke;: 9:06. 225 a 22. 23-4 42-0 35-2 10-9 11-8 111-2 58-3 7 yr eee 
11—Sorel...... Spogonn ee see reer 21-2 44.7 34°4 10-4 10-9 109-8 55-0 25 AG Mie tei carata'e 
Vv 
d2=-THY6O Riversiccatac. coos eee cae: 24-7 44-4 35°4 11-1 11-2 110-1 56-2 26:50 b..% os 
Ontarlo— 
1S—COMWALIt. scencaaacseccet ace’ 22-0 41-0 34:3 10-9 11-9 110-6 55-6 27 00 jRetee aap 
14—Fort William........ nA fae sree. wn 21-5 42-3 38-4 12-3 13-3 103-9 53-7 2h 82 2. Maemes 
Vv 
15—Hamilton..............- oan aes 22-0 37-1 33-7 10-9 13-0 105-5 55-8 25.00 hs othe « 
DO—Londotis er ois Spee ce deve os oo ees 22-3 41-2 34-0 11-2 12-5 104-5 55-6 26.00 Poaieaias » 
¥ 
17—North Bay......... 23°5 43-0 36-5 12-4 13-8 118-2 56-0 27500 Weccto «stan 
1E—Obtawe.cionssss schon te nee. 21-7 41-8 32-1 10-8 12-2 105-7 55-4 26:50 il as cae 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 23-0 38-3 37-0 11-9 12-6 102-8 57-0 26.50 |is0s es 
20-—Sud buryicingues wwe dees nwes ose 22-3 38-3 36-4 11:6 12-7 104-4 55-1 26.25: 11.%.,0.. wtetele 
SI Limyiirisny pcos es ¢s.estscse seco e 22-9 42-8 35-1 12-0 13-1 104-8 55-1 28.50 |. ine eats 
22—Toronto.....cevesseves chimes — 21-3 41-6 32-9 10-5 12-4 102-6 54-4 BE 25 ec) tates 
23—Windsor....... Ports te tk heee ke 21-8 42-1 33-9 11-7 12-8 103-0 55-0 25.00 \ts.. 3 Anemts 
Manitoba— 
SA DTANGON Mis cea siacassemnsiacsecsis 26-2 47-4 38-1 14-2 14:8 107-0 Ol Pee 18.50 
25—Winnipeg....... aatnglateslai 26 clea 23-6 46-4 36-9 13-4 14-9 99-8 288 hiedswae« 20.15 
Saskatchewan— 
SO MOOG JEW ci oo voices sies'te.e 058 25-2 45-0 38-4 13-6 15-1 100-8 BOZO Wicw eas dee 17,25 
27—Regina........0.00 ntti aersa'are a 24-9 46-8 39-8 13-4 15-1 103-4 BR: | cs crocs 18.10 
SS—Saska toon ies oo aivise civic ie's's/a's.0\eeis 24-2 48-7 37-2 14-3 15-3 98-7 Wise: ly ecteerae : 16.50 
Alberta— 
29—Calgary........ EP RAden i aeripee .-| 25-6 42-5 38-3 12-8 14-1 | 100-3 OorS! [Nes scee 15.00 
30—Drumbheller............ emidaash 26-4 45-0 41-0 13-2 15-1 | 103-4 BS87 || eae tance 
31—Edmonton.......4....... Soabar 24-9 44-4 37-7 12-9 14-4 105-6 OGL illates cats 8.30 
British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert.........--00see6+ 24-7 41-6 38-2 12-2 14-2] 101-6 W454: bcs ate 22.90 
33—Trail...... Bo ee bere Sele oin re Wee's 26-4 44-2 37-1 13-0 14-8 98-8 {Sat eS, 19.25 
34—Vancouver............065 agatha 23-9 37-1 34-9 10-8 12-6 96-7 BZ" 6 | ictectene 20.41 
DOV ICCOLIN. be es Wieler slnrcie's vie we on vee 23-3 38-7 35-6 11-2 12-7 101-7 USE Peper 20.82 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. (m) 
15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
*Beginning June, 1952, quotations arefor sliced bread. ~ 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1951-19527 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time L 
and Lockouts Involved ee ae 
Date Com- Com- In Peet 
mencing In mencing In Man- Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Workin 
Month Month Days Ty & 
ime 
1952* 
SPANIUAT Via, <ar.0'as/relta eigiaieee. scale cals ae 15t 15 5, 749t 5, 749 75,220 0-08 
THODIUALY:s acc va acchetne ewe ae oie 12 22 12,388 13,048 47,603 0-05 
TSEC, atclecte,s ccditn ete eicletreicieus te 6th oe 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65,502 0-07 
BADE ee o ties ae eece here est. cule eaten 20 35 8,352 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
IVEY a. cae croc cclohive chalet sic Ua Toate eB 28 42 14, 434 22,973 247,733 0-27 
DUNE avsicikcce aes ancien: Mae ae eats 27 40 44,704 59,364 | 708,382 0:77 
Cumulative totals........... 119 88, 522 1,323,045 0-24 
1951 
MENUS Yes terctaiens aisiais htreisitis ct areros eee 18t 18 6, 255t 6, 255 16,988 0-02 
OOTTALV cet. cs etesics oa ache nents 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
IVE GPCI A). cos sate coats <iiaels Seles ahs 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
PADY EN et sc otersie sicie aaigiers octeeitn etree 17 22 3,723 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Decco ck eRe ote alee coro wen 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
RING 2 alos, «sarahige wa wins aeereee wae 41 53 15, 289 15,937 | 128,510 0-14 
Cumulative totals........... 147 41,800 227,927 0-04 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is Maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 (4) 
aa=Ee"”"wvyoan»=»>=o_“amesaoaowwaoeoeseomwWwnam@mammmmwo3wow$39O9wWD™a9@@@Om@OaD@DOD?uToOoOnanaaaRS———eeeewO eee 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 


lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—  ——} in Mar- 
Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1952 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Cotton factory workers, 
Montreal and 
Valleyfield, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
office workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamp and stencil factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Puruic 
Untimitirs— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Bus line office workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


a 


_ 


_ 


— 


_ 


552 


255 


5,574 


() 
1,400 


160 


380 


12 


5,000 


82 


12,000 |Commenced March 10; for a new 


4,500 


100, 000 


1,100 


2,800 


3,000 


7,000 


252 


100, 000 


400 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with the same take- 
home pay and guaranteed 86-hour 
week following reference to arbitra- 
tion board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 7; for implement- 
ation of majority ,report of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated June 10; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, automatic wage increases 
within job classificationsand Rand 
formula for union dues; terminated 
June 2; conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced June 20; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 30; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 26; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated June 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of nine 
workers; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
June; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 (?)—Continued 


eC 
ole OO O00 Oooooqoeo*$=$— ——Wa— (OOOO 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Estab Working 
stab- ps orking 
lishments ro Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1952—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Machinery supply mechanics, 
electricians and helpers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 


Waitresses, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Strikes and Lockou 


LoaGinc— 
Loggers, lumber and wood 
products factory workers, 
British Columbia 
coastal regions. 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Luscar, Alta. 


Coal 
men, 
New Waterford, N.S. 


miners, maintenance 


Iron ore miners, 
Steep Rock Lake, Ont. 


Nickel and copper miners, 
Levack, Creighton and 
Garson, Ont. 


Asbestos miners and mill- 
workers, 


Coleraine, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Rubber factory office 
workers, 
Bowmanville, Ont. 
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1 1,035 20, 000 
(4) 

1 34 185 

1 11 200 
ts Comme 

fe Pen, aera 33,500 | 365,000 

1 290 870 
(°) 

i 68 125 

2 600 1,200 

3 3,000 3,500 

1 60 240 

1 1,350 26, 000 
5) 

1 65 1,100 


Commenced May 2; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and time-and-one-half for 
overtime following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced May 28; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, time-and-one-half for over- 
time and escalator wage clause 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 7; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


ncing During June, 1952 


Commenced June 16; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, pay for nine statutory 
holidays, union shop, pension and 
welfare plans and pay for travelling 
time following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; against dis- 
missal of a worker for cause; 
terminated June 4; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 6; for alternation 
weekly of day and night shifts; 


terminated June 9; return of 
workers pending reference to 
umpire; indefinite. 

Commenced June 16; protesting 


increase in fares to mine by local 
bus company; terminated June 17; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


Commenced June 19; alleged delay 
in negotiations for a new agreement; 
terminated June 238; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 21; for a union 
agreement; terminated June 26; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pension plan following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced June 5; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 (!)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


Manuracturinc—Concluded 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Weavers, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Textile printers, 
Verdun, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 


workers, 
Goderich, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Elora, Ont. 


Steel mill coke oven 


workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Forged tool factory 
workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Machinery factory workers, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Aluminum and magnesium 
alloy casting factory 
workers, 
Renfrew, Ont. 


ConstRUCcTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Moose Jaw and Regina, 
Sask. 


Carpenters, painters and 
decorators, labourers, 
British Columbia. 


Plumbers, steamfitters and 
helpers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Labourers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


ry 


45 


39 


160 


78 


280 


130 


(°)500 


CD 


3,000 


61 


@) 
650 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


During June, 1952—Continued 


100 


300 


875 


2,175 


140 


1,000 


3,400 


1,400 


10,000 


35,000 


240 


1,300 


Commenced June 16; protesting 
increase in number of machines to 
be tended; unterminated. 


Commenced June 19; protesting 
dismissal of two workers; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 4; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
seniority, union shop, pay for 
additional statutory holidays and 
extension of vacation plan; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 12; alleged delay 
in implementing job evaluation 
plan; terminated June 13; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 12; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 12; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and incorporation of cost-of- 
living bonus. in basic wages; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced June 16; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 6; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Sept. 6-51 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 20; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 18; for increased 
wages, time-and-one-half for 
Saturday and double time for 
Sunday; terminated June 19; return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1952 (‘)—Concluded 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


anc ymen cups tion Eten ee 2 Hees Particulars (?) 
an ocality stab- c) orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1952—Concluded 


Construction—Concluded 


Construction equipment 4 30 120 |Commenced June 25; for a union 
operators, agreement providing for increased 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. wages; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Subway electricians, 1 42 250 |Commenced June 13; against working 
Toronto, Ont. with electricians of another affili- 
ation; terminated June 20; negoti- : 
ations; in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC : 


ciliation; terminated June 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 


UTILITIEsS— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— : 
Truck drivers and 1 60 50 |Commenced June 20; for a new 
warehousemen, agreement providing for increased 
Hamilton, Ont. wages following reference to con- 


Water Transport— 
Stevedores, 6 265 660 |Commenced June 21; for time-and- 
Sorel, P.Q. one-half after 10 hours and for 
Saturday afternoon and double 
time on Sunday; terminated June 
24; negotiations; in favour of | 


workers. | 
Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 1 68 400 |Commenced June 24; for increased 
labourers, wages; unterminated. i 
Grand River, St. Peters : 
Area, N.S. 
Sprvice— 
Public Administration— 
Civic labourers, 1 115 500 |Commenced June 16; for union 
Kingston, Ont. recognition and agreement; termi- 
nated June 20; return of workers 
pending negotiations on terms of 
agreement; indefinite. 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry and dry cleaning 1 120 1,000 |Commenced June 12; for union 
workers, recognition and agreement; partial 
Winnipeg, Man. return of workers; unterminated. 


() Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(8) 10,600 indirectly affected; (*) 11 indirectly affected; (5) 382 indirectly affected; (*) 524 indirectly 
affected; (7) 52 indirectly affected; (8) 10 indirectly affected; (°) 500 indirectly affected; (1°) 5,000 
indirectly affected; (11) 2,500 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (Sept. 9) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


ees labour market continued to improve during August as a pronounced 
seasonal increase in construction and agricultural activity coincided with 
improving conditions in the basic producer and consumer goods industries. The 
number of persons registered for jobs with the National Employment Service 
dropped by nearly 19,000 during the month to an over-all total for Canada of 
157,200. This was some 30,000 higher than the figure at the same date in 1951, 
which was the seasonal low for that year. This year more than half of the 
decline in applications for the month came in the last week of August, reflecting 
the lingering effects of the steel strike in the United States and the forestry 
strike in British Columbia. Although strikes in the building trades had also 
been settled for the most part by the end of August, new trouble spots appeared 
in the form of a strike by shipyard workers in Quebec and a strike threat by 
elevator workers in the Lakehead area. 


While employment remains fairly tight 
on the Prairies, the movement of farm 
labour from the east has eased the supply 
situation. The National Employment 
Service has dispatched more than 2,000 


Employment Conditions 

The generally improved employment situ- 
ation during August can be attributed for 
the most part to the speed-up in activity 


in agriculture and construction. Agricul- te s 
means igs highlighted by the ‘pala? workers to the Prairies by rail from the 
presently proceeding on the Prairies, eastern provinces, while many more have 


where a fairly tight labour market has 
developed. The heavier requirements for 
harvesting have radiated out through the 
prairie economy. ‘The transportation in- 
dustry has been hiring steadily during the 
month, both to replace labourers who have 
switched to harvest operations and also to 
increase staff in order to prepare for the 
big job of moving the heavy crop when it 
is harvested. Many persons not usually 
in the labour market are participating in 
the seasonal peak of activity on the 
prairies. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, the 
market was augmented at the beginning of 
the month by an in-flow of loggers and 
construction labour from the coast. With 
the settlement of the forestry strike and 
the greater part of the building trades 
dispute, however, most of these workers 
have moved back to the coast. 


61523—13 


travelled there by other means. In addi- 
tion, the arrival of a substantial number 
of immigrants throughout the summer has 
helped to relieve the farm labour shortage. 
Another factor has been the mechanization 
of farm operations which has taken place 
in post-war years, both on the Prairies and 
in other provinces. This, while easing the 
demand for unskilled labour, has resulted 
in increased requests for skilled combine 
men and mechanics. Harvesting of hay, 
fruit and other crops is also proceeding 
in British Columbia and the eastern prov- 
inces. As the various crops are being 
harvested orders for workers for canning 
operations are beginning to come into the 
National Employment Service offices. 


Construction work has increased sub- 
stantially in most regions during August 
and many employment offices report short- 
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ages of skilled construction labour. In the 
case of residential construction, total work 
in progress is still below last year’s level 
largely because of the small number of 
housing starts during the spring but also 
because of disputes involving the building 
trades on both coasts. During the first six 
months of this year housing completions 
were down 27 per cent compared to the 
same period in 1951, while starts were 
down 8 per cent. The result was an over- 
all decrease of 14 per cent in the number 
of dwellings in the process of construction 
at the end of June. Defence and other 
large construction jobs have helped to take 
up the slack, however, and with the settle- 
ment of most of the disputes, housing starts 
have increased sharply in many areas. 
Some regional surpluses still exist, mainly 
in Ontario and Quebec, but many employ- 
ment offices draw attention to the fact that 
residual labour supplies on hand fall largely 
into the older age categories. 


Employment in the forestry industry in 
British Columbia did not expand as rapidly 
during August as was first anticipated. The 
fire hazard prevented many operators from 
opening up logging camps after the settle- 
ment of the labour dispute. In addition, 
many sawmills had ample logging inven- 
tories available and were uneasy over 
softness in export markets. As a result, 
even when the forests were open to logging, 
by the end of the month some logging 
camps were operating with reduced stafis. 
In the eastern provinces summer logging 
and sawmilling were approaching an end 
but pulp and paper firms were preparing 
for the coming fall pulpwood season and 
construction gangs were being recruited to 
set up camps in preparation for the fall cut. 


In the manufacturing industries there 
was also an encouraging expansion of 
employment during August. The main 
exceptions were some textile plants and 
pulp mills, which continue to operate below 
capacity levels. Although the steel strike 
in the United States caused some plants, 
particularly automotive, to cease operations 
during the first part of the month, by the 
middle of August most of these plants were 
back in operation. The continuing high 
level of retail sales enabled many plants 
to further reduce inventories and by the 
end of August a number of consumer goods 
industries were expanding staff in order to 
prepare for the fall and Christmas selling 
season. There were indications of this not 
only in the case of manufacturing plants 
but also in retail trade establishments, 
which up to this time had been holding 
back staff increases in the face of increasing 
sales activity. 
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The demands for clerical help, waitresses 
and domestic servants continued strong 
throughout August. A temporary increase 
in demand for the latter categories occurred 
towards the end of August gs the result of 
students resigning summer positions. This 
situation should ease, however, with the 
approaching end of the tourist season. 

The net effect of the demand and supply 
situation noted above is illustrated in the 
following table, which shows the total job 
applications at National Employment Ser- 
vice offices for specified dates and regions 
during 1951 and 1952:— 


oO os S 
N N oD 
op Pyro apr 
Region 4 a 4 o 4 S 
Atlantic. . . 18,201 18,127 14,075 
Quebec. 46,899 48,831 34,517 
Ontario. ... 44,747 47,984 38,752 
Prairies oer 15,927 17,950 13,550 
Pacific. 31,455 34,061 26,234 
Total. 157,229 166,953 127,128 


As can be seen by this table, Quebec 
and British Columbia are the regions 
which compare most unfavourably with last 
year. 


Collective Bargaining 

Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme 
Court of Canada has been named Chair- 
man of a conciliation board which will 
endeavour to solve differences between the 
Canadian railways and unions representing 
approximately 125,000 non-operating 
employees. The hearings of the Board on 
the demand of the unions for a 45 cent-an- 
hour wage increase, an escalator clause and 
union security provisions are scheduled to 
begin in the latter part of September. 

Settlement in the dispute between grain 
elevator workers at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC), and 15 elevator companies 
was reached a few hours before the strike 
deadline, 8 a.m., September 18. Terms of 
the settlement are given on p. 1190A. 

Settlements have not been reached in 
shipyards in Lauzon, Que., and Montreal, 
where 2,000 and 2,800 workers respectively 
have been on strike for the past few weeks. 
In both places the workers are repre- 
sented by affiliates of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Most of the 3,000 construction trades 
workers who have been on strike in the 
British Columbia coastal region since 
June 6 have now resumed work under 
new agreements with the contractors. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1952) 


Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— : 

Total civilian labour force (a).................6- May 31! 5,329,000 + 1-4 
IROLSODSGWAELE JOUR (By eiten eat here cc. May  31| 5,222,000 ~- + 1-0 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a).../May 31 107, 000 + 28-9 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

PATIRT GIO ay nee che heroes ae ea Metetais: ATL ane 18, 201 — 7-1 + 29-3 
Que ben eetee ccs ks oe EL: css Aug. 28 46,899 — 91] + 35-9 
Ontario eee anet Pinter Sore ery ovibdec ds aes Aug. 28 44,747 —12-1 + 15-5 
Ton eC er wh ae ann lees Cs ee Aug. 28 15,927 —22-3 + 17-5 
(IRS Othiqnapee Maier ih meee ee ere coe tas os Aug. 28 31,455 — 5-1 + 19-9 
Total alrexionse atest cnet. ae teens os Aug. 28 157,229 —10-5 + 23-7 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
DOUCILU Seta ee ments Ae te ates c : Aug. 1 112, 582 (c) — 8-2 + 34-2 

Amount of benefit payments....................|July $6, 294, 669 — 6-4] + 83-6 

Index of employment (1939 = 100)..............|July 1 184-5 + 1-1 + 0-5 

Iomisration -£skineeee es «« oss. .Peeneh eae ek... June 15,969 —19-6 | + 22-9(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................|August 205,515 -= +319-7(b) 
No. of workers involved....:...............|August 15,018 — + 47-1(b) 
NGkofstrikes) A Saieiod  Aaae.wlthall.... August 43 ~- — 15-2(b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries.............|July 1 $53.90 —0-3| + 7-4 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. July 1 $1.29 — 0-6 + 8-9 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... July 1 41-4 + 0-2 — 0-7 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ July 1 $53 .36 — 0-4 + 8-2 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100)......... Aug. 1 187-6 — 0-2 — 0-7 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946 = 100)..... .|July 1 117-5 — 0-7) + 8-1 

‘Lotal Jabout,incomeys.. teed. as: andes $000, 000| June 889 + 1-5] + 8:3 

Industrial Production— 

Total (Av.1985-39: 3100) sowreatilac tte fidin.... June 218-0 —0-4/] — 0-4 

Mantis Chiming at enae it. oi as ieee e een REE oreo os « June 222-1 — 0-5] — 1-7 
LO Trip ol CIE, SRE IRR, CR ey Se Be ae ee a June 269-6 — 0:5 — 2-5 
IN GH-GULA DIOS fete ee nae ee, SE. June 194-5 — 0-4 — 1-0 

i} 
Trade— 

RGtate na eee ets Petes ee ee $000, 000) June 978 — 7-1 + 4-1 

ES POLiSs. ee eet Pee ce aes. et 2000, OOO Sul y 371 — 1-0 — 0-9 

TmApOrts rin a enee Sates. sels eater e.<) ae $000, 000| July 343 + 5:7) — 7:5 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

; (c) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of 
claimants. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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Married Women’s Work 
Requirement Cut by UIC 


Married women workers now do not have 
to work as long after their marriage before 
becoming eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

Under an amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations, effective 
September 1, a woman married within two 
years of the date of her claim can obtain 
relief from disqualification if she can 
prove that she has worked for at least 60 
days since her marriage. Previously, proof 
of at least 90 days’ work was required. 


Department is Reviewing 
Nation’s Technical Men 


Since 1951, some 39,000 questionnaires 
have been circulated to architects, engi- 
neers and scientists in Canada in a 
continuing review of technical personnel in 
the country, according to the Technical 
Personnel Division of the Department of 
Labour. The Technical Personnel Division 
maintains records of more than 65,000 
persons, including graduates of the classes 
of 1950, 1951 and 1952. 


Punch Cards 

The information received from the 
questionnaires is reviewed by the Division 
and entered on punch cards by means of 
which information on present location, sex, 
place of birth, allegiance, naturalization, 
year of birth, marital status, number of 
dependents, university training, military 
training, details of engineering or scientific 
skill, membership in professional societies, 
employer type, remuneration, use of 
languages and certain production experi- 
ence on various groups of technical persons 
can be assembled. Approximately 21,000 
punch cards have been made so far. 

Referring to the 4,040 persons listed 
under Civil Engineering (exclusive of the 
graduating classes 1950, 1951 and 1952), the 
Division notes that the largest number, 
838, are between the ages of 26 and 30 
while the median age is 42 years. 

From the age breakdown, the Division 
notes, it would appear that the replace- 
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ment demand resulting from retirements 
and deaths would be about 10 per cent 
in the next five years, or two per cent 
per year. 

Average total remuneration for the 
group is $6,320 while the largest number, 
496, earn between $3,500 and $3,900 
annually. 


Academic Training 


With respect to academic training, 415 
are recorded as having never attended 
university, 196 attended university but did 
not receive a degree, 3,189 received a 
bachelor’s degree, 223 received a bachelor’s 
degree plus master’s standing and 17 
received a bachelor’s degree plus a 
doctorate. 

At present, construction, federal and 
provincial governments, manufacturing, 
consulting services and municipal authori- 
ties, in that order, employ the largest 
number of technical persons coming under 
the Civil Engineering heading. 


Father of Labour Day 
Honoured in U.S. 


Peter J. McGuire, “Father of Labour 
Day”, was honoured last month, on the 
100th anniversary of his birth, when a 
monument to his memory was unveiled in 
Arlington cemetery, Camden, NJ. In 
addition to being the originator of Labour 
Day, McGuire established the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America in 1881 and a year later was 
associated with Samuel Gompers in setting 
up the American Federation of Labour. 

The proposal to celebrate the first 
Monday of September as Labour Day was 
first put forward by McGuire in New 
York City in 1882 at a meeting of the 
Central Labour Union of New York. In 
1894, President Cleveland signed an act 
of Congress making Labour Day a legal 
holiday. 

The monument comprises a statue of 
the labour leader against a background 
of Greek columns above which is the 
inscription: “In Memory of Peter J. 
McGuire, Founder of the U.B. of C. & J. 
of A. and Father of Labour Day.” 

Among the principal speakers at the 
unveiling ceremony were Secretary of 
Labour Maurice J. Tobin, President 
William Green of the AFL, Secretary 
George Meany of the AFL and Maurice 
Hutcheson, President of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. More than 2,000 union leaders 
from all over the United States attended 
the ceremony. 


Back Pay Approved for 
Prevailing Rate Workers 


Payment of retroactive wage increases 
to prevailing rate government employees 
for work performed during the period from 
the effective date of the increase to the 
date the increase is approved by the 
Treasury Board is provided for by Order 
in Council P.C. 3610, dated July 31. 

Under the terms of the Order in Council 
the difference between the new and the old 
rate may be paid to persons employed by 
the Government on the date the new rate 
is approved and, in certain cases, to persons 
not employed by the Government on that 
date. 


Text of Order 


The Order in Council is as follows:— 


P.C. 3610 


At the Government House at Ottawa 
Thursday, the 3lst day of July, 1952. 


Present 


His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 
Treasury Board, is pleased to amend the 
Prevailing Rate Employees General Regula- 
tions, made and established by Order in 
Council P.C. 6190 of 6th December, 1949, 
as amended, and the said Regulations are 
hereby further amended, effective August 1, 
1952, by revoking section five thereof, and 
by substituting therefor the following new 
section five:— 


5. (1) The rate of normal pay and the 
rate and conditions of payment of extra pay 
for employees in each unit of the public 
service shall be fixed by the Treasury Board 
after consultation with the Department of 
Labour. 


(2) Where an increase in a prevailing 
rate is approved by the Treasury Board 
with effect from a date prior to the date 
of approval, the difference between the new 
rate and the old rate may be paid in respect 
of work performed during the period of 
retroactivity to 

(a) persons employed by the Government 

on the date the new rate is approved; 

(b) persons not employed by the Govern- 

ment on the date the new rate is 

approved whose employment by the 

Government was terminated for one 

of the following reasons: 

(1) lay-off due to lack of work; 

(II) resignation due to a bona fide 
illness; 

(IIT) death. 

(3) Retroactive pay in accordance with 
subsection two may be made to a person no 
longer employed by the Government only 
when application is made to the employing 
Department by him, or, in the case of a 
person who has died, by his estate, within 
six months after the date the Board approves 
the new wage rate. 

W. Pickersgill, 


Alle 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 
Progrem Taking Shape 


With the appointment of a National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Services for 
the Civilian Disabled and additions to his 
staff in Ottawa, Canada’s program for the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons has 
advanced another step. Future additions 
to staff, the launching of publicity pro- 
grams and discussions with provincial 
officials are now either planned or already 
under way. 


Administrative Officer 


The Rehabilitation unit recently obtained 
the services of H. C. Hudson as Admin- 
istrative Officer. Mr. Hudson, a senior 
official of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, was engaged as Head of the 
Special Placements Division of the National 
Employment Service prior to joining the 
rehabilitation office. 

During recent months, attention has been 
focussed on the problem of the disabled 


by means of news releases and radio 
broadcasts. The possibility of producing 
a film on rehabilitation is also being 
considered. 


Conferences have been held with gov- 
ernment officials of Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec. 


6,200 Old Age Pensioners 
Added to Rolls in July 


With the addition of 6,200 new applica- 
tions for old age security pensions in July, 
the total number of pensioners rose to 
665,346, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare has announced. Gross 
monthly outlay is now $26,613,840. 

Late applications continue to trickle in, 
officials state. In July, 1,546 of the new 
applicants could have been paid in January 
if they had applied in time. 


By Provinces 

The number of pensioners paid in July 
by provinces was: Newfoundland, 14,390; 
Prince Edward Island, 6,535; Nova Scotia, 
35,537; New Brunswick, 25,239; Quebec, 
144,197; Ontario, 247,984; Manitoba, 39,055; 
Saskatchewan, 38,909; Alberta, 38,163; 
British Columbia, 74,890; Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, 447. 

More than 2,900 cheques issued in June 
were returned because of the death of the 
pensioner. 
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U.S. Base Pay Rate Won 
By Canadian Steelmen 


A base wage-rate equal to that in the 


United States has been established by 
Local 1005 of the United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL) in negotiations with 
the Steel Company of Canada, for the 
first time in the Canadian steel industry. 


Only the base rate is the same as that 
in the United States steel industry. 
Because of a difference in wage-spreads 
paid in the two countries, United States 
steelworkers’ wages average 20 cents an 
hour more than Canadian. 


A program of job classification, first of 
its kind in Canadian industry, is another 
feature of the agreement. The job classifi- 
cation system to be used is that in use in 
the United States steel industry, a system 
devised by a union-management committee 
in three years’ work after the War Labour 
Board in 1944 issued a directive ordering 
the industry and the USW (CIO) to 
describe, classify, and group jobs. 

First step in the job classification is a 
description of each job, including the effort 
required for it and the working conditions 
connected with it. Both labour and man- 
agement must agree on each job descrip- 
tion before a job can be “factored”. 


Factoring involves examination of each 
job under the general headings of skill, 
responsibility, effort required and working 
conditions thus:— 


Skill factors: 


1. Pre-employment training period 
required. 
2. Employment training and experience 
needed. 
3. Mental skill required. 
4. Manual skill required. 


Responsibility factors: 
1. Responsibility for materials. 
2. For tools and equipment. 
3. For operation. 
4. For safety of others. 


Effort factors: 


1. Surroundings. 
2. Hazards. 


Each of these factors carries a maximum 
value, factors of responsibility scoring the 
highest rating. The total of the figures 
assigned each factor represents the job 
classification. A worker’s wage rate is 
determined by adding to the base rate the 
increment by which his classification 
exceeds the base rate, e.g., a worker in a 
class 5 job would earn $1.434—the base rate 
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—plus four times the increment. A man in 
a class 30 job, the highest, will earn 
$2.594 an hour in Canada. 

The cash difference between each job 
class is the “increment” or wage-spread. 
The Canadian agreement has set the 
increment of four cents, 14 cents below that 
in the United States. The steelworkers’ 
aim is to close this increment gap, so that 
Canadian steel wages will be completely 
equal to those in the United States. 


450 Printing Apprentices 
Listed in Montreal 


The seventh annual report of the 
Printing Trades Apprenticeship Commission 
of the City of Montreal shows that 450 
apprentices—351 French-speaking and 99 
English-speaking—were engaged in regular 
work in the shops of Montreal Island on 
March 31. This is a decrease of 73 from 
the number for March, 1951. 

Of the 450 apprentices under the juris- 
diction of the Commission, 203 were in 
type-setting, 193 in printing and 49 in 
binding and finishing. 


Reasons for Decrease 


The two main reasons for this decrease 
of 73 apprentices are the promotion of 
apprentices to journeyman’s status and the 
loss of employment which causes idleness 
and leads to giving up the trade after 
temporary inactivity or the striking off of 
apprentices’ names from the lists. How- 
ever, while the total number has fallen, 
the number of third-year apprentices 
(apprenticeship lasts six years) was exactly 
the same—168—on March 381, this year as 
it was at the end of March, 1951. 

In addition to giving a general idea of 
the number of apprentices on Montreal 
Island and of their turnover in- the 
different trades of the printing industry, 
the report, prepared by Ernest Guenette, 
Secretary-Manager of the Commission, 
deals with the choice of apprentices and 
affords some interesting information con- 
cerning the psychological examinations 
they have to undergo. It also deals with 
the vocational training of apprentices at 
the School of Graphic Arts and analyses 
the Commission’s efforts to promote the 
technical improvement of journeymen by 
means of evening courses. 

The Commission is under the joint 
chairmanship of Ed. Roberts, President of 
the Employing Printers’ Association of 
Montreal, Inc, and G. A. Gagnon, 
President of the Printing Trades Federa- 
tion of Canada, Reg. 


Public Employees Form 
National Federation 


A national organization of public 
employees has been formed. At a meeting 
in Winnipeg the day before the opening 
of the 67th annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the National Federation of Public 
Employees was established. A TLC 
charter is expected for the new labour 
group. 

The Federation will embrace workers in 
federal, provincial, civic and municipal 
services. The organizers estimate the 
Federation will comprise 176 locals with 
21,000 members in five provinces. 

Garnet Shier of Toronto was elected 
President of the Federation. 


Intake of Immigrants 
Cut in Half by Australia 


Australia will halve her intake of immi- 
grants next year to enable her to “digest 
more comfortably the very substantial 
intake of the post-war years,” Hon. 
Harold Hold, Minister of Immigration, has 
announced. The Government has decided 
to restrict the admission of immigrants in 
1953 to 80,000, about one-half the average 
intake for the last four years, he said. 


Immigrants Total 98,000 
In First Six Months 


During the first six months of this year 
a total of 98,057 immigrants arrived in 
Canada. This was an increase of 23 per 
cent over the 79,785 who arrived in the 
first stx months of 1951. 

Arrivals from the United Kingdom, 
totalling 23,001, showed the greatest per- 
centage increase of all groups over the 
1951 figures. British immigration was up 
63 per cent; the six months total of 23,001 
for 1952 compares with 14,130 a year ago. 
The number of British exceeded by about 
8,000 the total from any other country. 


French Immigrants 


There was also an increase in the number 
of arrivals of French immigrants. These 
totalled 2,767 for the first six months of 
1952 as compared with 2,272 for the same 
period in 1951. The total of all Northern 
European immigrants was up about 40 per 
cent while arrivals from the United States 
numbered 3,931 for the first six months 
of 1952, up 7 per cent over the same six 
months a year ago. 
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Immigration from other than Britain, 
United States, France and the Northern 
European countries was down 5 per cent, 
totalling 32,647 as compared with 34,540 
for the first half of 1951. 


15,000 Skilled Workers 

Included among the arrivals this year 
has been a total of 54,103 workers and 
43,954 dependents, with farming accounting 
for 11,551 of the workers, skilled workers 
totalling 14,995, and unskilled and semi- 
skilled, 14,181. 

Canadians returning from the United 
States also increased by about 33 per cent, 
with 2,494 returning in the first six months 
of 1952 as compared with 1,825 in the first 
six months of 1951. 


Harvesters Again Moved 
To Prairies from East 


The annual movement of harvesters to 
the Prairie Provinces arranged under 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments began in mid-August, the bulk of 
the movement taking place, however, the 
latter part of the month and the early 
part of September. About 3,000 workers 
were required. 


Recruiting Areas 

Recruiting of men for this harvest 
excursion was undertaken in large areas 
of Ontario and certain districts of Quebec. 
Care was taken to see that only experi- 
enced farm workers, particularly those able 
to operate tractors, combines, swathers and 
trucks, were accepted. No workers were 
accepted from areas where there was a 
local demand for farm help. 

All workers recruited from points in 
Ontario and Quebec were despatched to 
Winnipeg, where distribution to Prairie 
points was made. In a co-operative effort 
between the railroad companies, the federal 
Government and the Governments of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, a low 
excursion rate of $15 for the outgoing 
journey and $11.50 for the return journey 
was provided for the volunteer harvesters. 

Recruiting was carried out by local offices 
of the National Employment Service in 
the districts of Ontario and Quebec selected 
as areas which can spare farm workers for 
a few weeks. Provincial agricultural rep- 
resentatives co-operated fully with the 
National Employment Service both in 
recruiting in the East and placement in 
the West. 

Earlier this summer, workers were 
brought from the West for the hay and 
early grain harvest in Ontario. 
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Tenth of Finns’ Revenue 
Spent on Social Services 


Finland devotes more than 10 per cent 
of its national revenue to social purposes, 
including 5 per cent to its health services. 
In addition, employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, after difficult beginnings, are play- 
ing a more and more important role. 

For each child up to the age of 16 
years, parents receive an allowance corre- 
sponding to nearly 4 per cent of the wages 
of an industrial worker. Besides this, a 
maternity bonus is paid at the birth of 
each child, and mother and child are given 
free medical attention. Finally, all pupils 
in the primary schools are given a hot 
meal, free of charge, on every working day. 


Pensions at 65 

In Finland, whose population is approxi- 
mately 4,030,000, accident insurance covers 
almost all wage-earners. Furthermore, 96 
per cent of those who have reached the 
age of 18 years are covered by old age 
insurance and by disablement insurance. 
Finally, every citizen who has reached the 
age of 65 years receives the old age 
pension. 

The protection of women and young 
workers is one of the fundamental aims of 
this country, where the work week is 47 


hours and the minimum vacation 12 
working days. 
Under laws passed since the _ war, 


disabled persons, as well as war widows 
and orphans, receive long-term pensions. 
Orphans, in Finland, can even have their 
university studies financed by the state. 

The history of workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, which goes back to the end 
of the last century, was marked at the 
beginning by trying disputes but the 
principle of collective bargaining has been 
recognized since 1940. 

The central organization of trade unions 
is called SAK (Confederation of Finnish 
Trade Unions). The organizations belong- 
ing to it now have about 300,000 members. 
The corresponding employers’ organiza- 
tions is the STK (Central Federation of 
Finnish Employers), whose members 
employ about 250,000 workers. There is 
also the HTK (Central Federation of 
Intellectual Work) which is independent of 
the trade unions, properly speaking, and 
whose members number about 70,000. 

Co-operatives are also very popular in 
Finland, where a quarter of the population 
participates in the co-operative movement. 
More than a third of the Finnish retail 
trade and nearly a third of the wholesale 
trade are of a co-operative nature. More 
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than two-thirds of the milk on the market 
comes from co-operative dairies. It is 
estimated that the number of different 
co-operative societies exceeds 5,000. 


NES Praised for Work 
In Placing Handicapped 


Work of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion, National Employment Service, in 
finding job openings for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing has been commended by 
the managing director of the National 
Society of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing in a letter to the Ontario Regional 
Superintendent. 


This commendation is particularly grati- 
fying, Department of Labour officials feel, 
at a time when increased emphasis is being 
placed on the work of the National 
Employment Service as part of the 
development of the rehabilitation program. 
A forward step in this program was 
recently taken with the appointment of 
Ian Campbell as Co-ordinator (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 707). 


Training for Fishermen 
Planned in Newfoundlend 


Vocational training in fisheries for New- 
foundland’s fishermen is receiving the 
consideration of the Departments of 
Fisheries and Education of that province. 


Officials of the two Departments, the 
Newfoundland press reports, have left for 
Britain, Scandinavia and Portugal to study 
fisheries technology and education in those 
countries. 


In the technological field, fish meal and 
fish processing plants will receive special 
attention. 


A start was made in fisheries education 
last year, when the provincial Government, 
with the aid of the federal Government, 
sponsored a training program in which 
groups of young men were given instruc- 
tion aboard two ships in navigation, sea- 
manship and the rudiments of modern 
fishing. 


July Strike Loss in U.K. 
277,000 Man-days 


Time loss from strikes in the United 
Kingdom during July amounted to 277,000 
man-days, the British Ministry of Labour 
has announced. Nearly 38,000 workers 
were involved in 125 work stoppages. 


Surveys May Establish 
Health Insurance Timing 

With the release of Quebec’s health 
survey report, eight of the 10 provinces 
have now completed their surveys of 
health services. Only provinces yet to 
report are Manitoba and Newfoundland. 

In five cases, views on the question of 
health insurance were expressed. British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
strongly in favour of some such plan. 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island are 
satisfied for the time being to leave it to 
voluntary plans. New Brunswick, while 
seeing both advantages and disadvantages 
in a health insurance scheme, seems to 
oppose an immediate start. Ontario and 
Quebec have not commented. 

The surveys, conducted by committees 
specially appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernments, were financed in part under a 
federal grant set apart for a review of 
existing health services in Canada. 
Neither the federal nor provincial Gov- 
ernments, however, are bound in any way 
by the committees’ recommendations. 


The committees have done a thorough 
job, examining all phases of the health 
insurance field. Their reports contain 
inventories of services available and 
recommendations for future action. 


When all provinces have been heard 
from, the federal Government will be in 
a position to review the federal aid situa- 
tion as a whole and to revise and allocate 
grants in the most effective way. The 
complete survey, too, will be useful in 
establishing a health insurance timetable. 


Handicapped Women Have 
Own Textile Project 


Further evidence that handicapped 
persons are able to do useful work comes 
from Yateley, in Hampshire, England, 
where women almost totally disabled are 
producing textiles claimed to be com- 
parable to any in the world. 


The project is a self-supporting com- 
munity of workshops and cottages, operated 
as the Yateley Textile Printers, run and 
staffed by totally-disabled women. Most 
are victims of infantile paralysis and 
spinal troubles, and many work from wheel 
chairs. 


Each year more than £5,000 worth of 
exclusive designs are produced. In curtain 
fabrics and tablecloths particularly, the 
Yateley designs are acclaimed among the 
finest examples of English handicraft. 
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Unions Win Most Votes 
Ordered by Ont. Board 


Of 57 cases heard since November, 1950, 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
in which one union challenged the right 
of another to represent workers—two-way 
votes—the applying union has won 39, or 
70 per cent. Of 135 one-way votes ordered 
by the Board during the same period, the 
applicant union won 85—63 per cent. 


While 135 one-way votes were ordered, 
905 applications for certification were 
granted without a vote. 


In a one-way vote, only one union 
appears on the ballot and the employee 
is asked to vote “yes” or “no”. 


These figures were compiled by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) and 
published in the Federation’s Bulletin. 


Canadians Spend on Food 
23 Per Cent of Income 


Every Canadian spent $245, or 23 per 
cent of the per capita disposable income, 
on food in 1951, according to the current 
issue of the Hconomic Annalist, monthly 
publication of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Expenditure in current dollars is 
thus up 236 per cent from the 1935 figure 
of $73 per person. 

The increase in food expenditure, both 
in constant and current dollars, is shown 
in the food-price index, a part of the 
overall cost-of-living index. The average 
per capita food cost is taken on a 1935- 
1939 base of 100. On this basis, per capita 
food costs are now $152 in real, or con- 
stant dollars, more than a 50-per-cent 
increase over the average for the pre-war 
period. 


Australia Lowers Taxes, 
Betters Social Services 


While reducing income taxes by 10 per 
cent, alleviating the sales tax and dis- 
continuing company taxes, Australia’s new 
budget improves social service benefits and 
provides for increased defence expenditures. 


Improvements in social service benefits 
include increases in age and_ invalid 
pensions in the case of widows and children, 
higher unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits, and larger veterans’ repatriation 
benefit and war pensions. 


Defence expenditures were increased in 
the budget from $384,800,000 last year to 
$448,000,000 for 1952-53. 
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Food is Major Item in 
Working Woman’s Budget 


Approximately one-third of the working 
woman’s budget is spent on food, a survey 
conducted in 13 States by the Women’s 
Bureau of United States Department of 
Labour reveals. Housing or clothing was 
the next largest single item. 

The Bureau’s findings are published in 
a bulletin, Working Women’s Budgets in 
Thirteen States, which also discusses the 
needs of a self-supporting woman without 
dependants. The bulletin, No. 226, is a 
revision of a 1948 publication. 

The report explains that, out of the 26 
states (plus the District of Columbia) 
which have minimum-wage laws, 13 use 
cost-of-living budgets as a guide when 
setting minimum rates. These budgets 
have been developed because of the 
historical connection between minimum 
wage laws and the cost of living. Early 
laws, passed because large numbers of 
women were receiving wages below a 
subsistence level, made the cost of living 
a basic criterion in setting minimum rates. 
Because the phrase “cost of living” 
suggests a variety of meanings, 13 of the 
States have compiled lists of goods and 
services representing the needs of a working 
woman over the period of a year and have 
translated these needs into a dollars-and- 
cents figure. These two features comprise 
a cost-of-living budget. 


Indicate Minimum 


Each budget is intended to indicate the 
minimum amount needed at a specified 
date by a self-supporting woman (only 
two include men) without dependants for 
adequate maintenance and protection of 
health. Besides including health and 
welfare considerations, the budgets take 
group standards into account. Acknowl- 
edging the pressure on the individual to 
conform to these standards, the report 
states :— 

Group approval is extremely important 
to a working woman in order to show 
herself and others that she “belongs”, 
that she is “as good as” her associates, 
and that she has a “right” to be accepted 
on equal terms by her fellows. In fact, 
her urge to be identified with her group 
is so strong that when funds are lacking 
she will often go without food, medical 
care, or some other essential, in order to 
obtain the clothes or the permanent wave 
that will enable her to meet the standards 
of her group. 


For this reason, actual spending patterns 
in modest income groups were used to a 
considerable extent in preparing lists of 
basic necessities, 
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Items included in the budgets are food 


(usually restaurant meals), housing (in 


’ most cases, a furnished room), clothing, 


taxes, insurance, savings, and other living 
essentials. In the last category, most 
budgets make allowances for clothing 
upkeep, personal care, medical, dental and 
optical care, recreation (including vaca- 
tion), education and reading material, 
transportation and miscellaneous expenses. 
Tables are included which show the indi- 
vidual items which make up the commodity 
and service allowances in each state. 

Of the 13 budgets, the lowest is $1,708 
(the budget figure $1,527 plus an estimated 
$181 for taxes) in Massachusetts in August, 
1950. The highest is $2,492 (including 
taxes) in New Jersey in October, 1950. 
A New York State revision, which appeared 
after the bulletin went to press and was 
added to it, shows an increase of $191 in 
the total (from $2,156 to $2,340) between 
the budget in September, 1950, and the one 
in September, 1951. 

Clothing allowances varied from $180.77 
in California to $360 in New Jersey; 
housing allowances, from $205 in the 
revised New York budget to $356 in Maine; 
and food allowances, from $420 in the 
revised New York budget (intended for a 
woman living as a member of a family 
group) to $803 in New Jersey (restaurant 
meals). 

The report emphasizes that the budgets 
do not show differences in costs of living 
in different regions because they are npt 
based on identical goods and services. Not 
only do prices differ, but quantities also 
differ, varying with geographical location, 
climate and local customs. For these 
reasons and because they were prepared 
on different dates, the budgets should not 
be compared with each other. 

Despite limitations in their use, the 
individual budgets, when used properly, are 
valuable, particularly to minimum-wage 
administrators. When combined with wage 
data, the budget can be used to show the 
need for a minimum-wage law or for 
changes in the existing law, to measure the 
adequacy of wages or to decide what 
appropriate wages would be, to uphold 
wage recommendations or to defend rates 
in effect. It is also an aid in winning 
public support. 

The use of the budgets is not restricted 
to the minimum wage field. 


They have been used by employers and 
by union representatives to test whether 
wages are adequate to meet living 


expenses; as a point of reference in wage 
discussions between workers and manage- 
ment; and by employment counsellors, 
social services workers and other inter- 
ested persons and groups as a guide in 
allocating wages and other income into 
various categories of expenditures. They 
have also been used to develop practical 
spending plans for women entering the 
labour market for the first time; to 
illustrate the impact of living costs on 
the lives of individuals in the moderate 
income group; and to compare living 
standards of workers in the United States 
with standards of workers in - other 
countries. 


Time Off for Voting 
Provided in 26 States 


Laws providing that employees may 
take time off for the purpose of voting 
are in effect in 26 states in the United 
States, according to a recent publication 
of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Standards. Although such legislation 
varies from state to state, with respect 
to the elections covered and the time off 
provided, a general pattern is usually 
followed, the publication reports. 

In all but four of the states the laws 
relating to voting time apply to any 
employee regardless of the occupation or 
the industry in which he is engaged. The 
time allowed for any employee is usually 
two hours, this period being contained in 
the legislation of 14 of the 26 states. 
Refusal to allow an employee time off 
generally renders the employer liable to 
a fine. 


In none of the 26 states surveyed is 
enforcement of the law placed in any 
special agency. It is thus left in the 
hands of the general law enforcement 
officers. 


To Cut Unemployment 
Belgium Aids Industry 


Drastic tax reductions for new indus- 
trial enterprises have been announced, as 
part of Belgium’s plan to combat unem- 


ployment. New industries in  under- 
developed areas and areas where the 
unemployment ratio is high will be 


encouraged to make capital investments by 
tax remissions and by partial guarantees of 
risk capital, thereby stimulating the 
labour market. 

To qualify for tax remissions, new 
enterprises must involve at least a quarter- 
million frane investment (one franc=2 
cents) and, in addition, must increase the 
employment of existing enterprises by at 


least five per cent. These industries will 
also be allowed 50 per cent tax reductions 
on all profits accumulated to reserve. 

To bolster the country’s sagging economy, 
the Belgium government will also grant 
special depreciation allowances and exempt 
new firms from property and _ building 
taxes. The productivity of these firms is 
protected, because losses in any one of 
the first three years may be offset, for tax 
purposes, against profits during the next 
five. 

A new government agency, the National 
Investment Corporation, has been formed 
to give a further stimulus to Belgian 
industry. This agency will be allowed to 
subscribe up to 50 per cent of the risk- 
bearing equity capital of new enterprises. 
To develop such industries in the national 
interest, the Corporation will also be 
empowered to issue bonds up to 10 times 
the original capital of 100 million francs. 
It is expected that provision of risk- 
bearing capital by the Government will 
circumvent Belgium’s high interest rate, 
long an obstacle to new industrial 
development. 


Permit Draft Deferment 
For U.S. Apprentices 

United States draft boards are now 
permitted to defer bona fide apprentices 
from military service. Workers learning 
manual skills that require at least 4,000 
hours of work experience may now be 
deferred from service as a result of an 
Executive Order issued by President 
Truman. 

To qualify for deferment, apprentices 
must be enrolled in an organized appren- 
ticeship program that has been in existence 
for at least a year, that includes training 
on the job, and offers 144 hours per year 
of systematic trade instruction. Selling, 
managerial, clerical and professional occu- 
pations are excluded fronr this deferment. 


AFL Numbers & Million, 
UAW Tops Million Mark 


A membership of 8,098,000 was reported 
last month by the American Federation of 
Labour. It is the first time that members 
of the organization have exceeded the eight 
million mark. 

Almost at the same time the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) announced a mem- 
bership of 1,180,284. In its report for the 
year ended May 31, the UAW said its 
membership grew by 134,595—more than 
10 per cent—during the year. 
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Most Working Women 
Help Support Families 


Nearly two-thirds of the women workers - 


in the United States are responsible for 
the full or partial support of other 
persons, it is indicated in replies from 
more than 9,000 members of seven different 
unions to questionnaires circulated at the 
request of Labour Advisory Committee of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour. All but a very 
few supported themselves. 

The results of the survey are reported 
in Women Workers and Their Dependents, 
the Bureau’s Bulletin 239, which indicates 
the important financial contribution made 
by working women to the support of their 
families. The number of women workers 
supporting dependants, the extent to which 
a woman’s earnings provide essentials for 
her family or raise its living standards, 
the number of families in which a woman 
worker is the only wage-earner, and 
related subjects are discussed. 

The report contains the results of a 


recent investigation into the economic 
responsibilities of union women. ‘The 
findings correspond with and _ reinforce 


those from more than 200 former studies 
by many agencies, more than 70 of which 
were made by the Women’s Bureau. 
Earlier findings are analysed in Part II 
of the report. (Part I is based on the 
replies to questionnaires mentioned above.) 
All these studies show clearly that women 
do not work for pin money only but need 
and use their earnings for their own 
support, for the support of dependent 
relatives, and otherwise as a substantial 
contribution to the family’s upkeep. 

The questionnaires, circulated in 1950, 
asked union women the number of their 
dependants, the part of their earnings used 
for current family support, their reasons 
for working, and other related questions. 
A separate summary of the replies is given 
for each of the seven unions. 

Of all the women reporting in the 
various union groups, from about half to 
nearly two-thirds were responsible for the 
full or partial support of other persons, 
while all but a very few supported them- 
selves. The most usual number of 
dependants supported was one; but in 
most union groups from a quarter to 
more than a third of the women workers 
were fully or partly supporting two or 
more dependants. 


In all but one of the union groups, 
from a fifth to nearly two-fifths of the 
women who were supporting others 
reported that their dependants were their 
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In four of the union groups 
about a quarter of the women stated that 


children. 


they supported their mothers. A smaller 
but notable proportion supported husbands 
or fathers and many supported other 
relatives. Married women most frequently 
supported their children but husbands were 
a close second. The most frequent 
dependants of the single women were their 
mothers. The average number of depen- 
dants was slightly smaller for single women 
than for any other marital group. A 
much larger proportion of women living in 
family households than of those living apart 
were responsible for the full or partial 
support of dependants. 


The survey showed that a high propor- 
tion of women who work must use all or 
most of their earnings for food, clothing, 
rent, medical care and other daily needs 
of themselves and their dependants. Half 
or more of the women reporting used all 
they earned for current support; more than 
two-thirds of them used at least three- 
quarters of their earnings in this way. 
A much larger proportion of the married, 
widowed, separated and divorced women 
than of the single women used all of their 
earnings for daily needs. 


Of the women living in family house- 
holds, from 13 to 21 per cent were the 
only earners in their families. The 
majority of these families where a woman 
was the only contributing 2arner consisted 
of two persons, but a quarter or more 
had three members and in most of the 
unions a tenth or more of such families 
had four members. Sole family earners 
were more frequent among the married 
women but more than a tenth of the 
single women were the only earners con- 
tributing to the upkeep of their families. 

Almost all the women, married or single, 
who were living in family households con- 
tributed regularly to the family expenses. 
Their contributions were made in different 
ways and it was difficult to assess their 
value. From 40 to 50 per cent of the 
women regularly contributed to a common 
family fund, while about a fifth regularly 
took care of a particular household expense 
such as groceries, fuel, rent, medical care, 
clothing or insurance. From about a tenth 
to a quarter of the women reporting, 
mostly single women, paid board only, 
and so could not be considered as giving 
more than their own cost to the family. 

The great majority of the women 
answering the questionnaire listed as their 
primary reason for working the need to 
support themselves or themselves and 
others. However, many also worked for 


additional objectives that were important 
to them, such as buying a home, educat- 
ing children, paying doctor bills or furnish- 
ing or repairing their homes. A very small 
proportion said they worked to keep in 
practice or because of satisfaction in having 
a job. Although working from economic 
necessity, nine-tenths of those reporting 
said they lked the work they were doing. 

The Women’s Bureau Labour Advisory 
Committee is composed of working women 
designated by their own unions. 


German Workers Gain 
Voice in Management 


Workers in the West German Federal 
Republic are to be granted a voice in 
the management of industry as a result of 
legislation given approval in the Bundestag 
(Lower House) and in the Bundesrat 
(Upper House) during July.* Under the 
terms of the new legislation, employees 
will be granted one-third of the seats on 
boards of directors of all industries employ- 
ing 500 or more workers. 


Employee representatives on the boards 
will be chosen from persons connected 
with the companies concerned and may 
not be outside union officials. In 1951, 
German workers succeeded in gaining 
equal representation with management on 
the boards managing the steel and coal 
industries. Boards of 11 members were 
established with five members representing 
management and five representing the 
employees. The eleventh member, an 
impartial representative, is chosen jointly 
by labour and management. 

The demand for labour representation 
on managing boards, known as co-deter- 
mination (Mitbestimmungsrechete), was 
first put forward in 1948 when German 
unions called for the “full co-determination 
of the unions in all organs of the economic 
order.” 


Most Pension Plans Now 
Created by Bergaining 


Pension plans set up after January 1, 
1949, are more likely to be created’ by 
collective bargaining, are more likely to 
be self-insured, and are less likely to 
involve contributions from employees than 
plans operative before that date. These 


*Previous reports on co-determination in 
German industries were carried in the 
August and October, 1951, issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 1067 and 1339, respec- 
tively. 


conclusions were presented in the Harvard 
Business Review, by Messrs. Ackerman 
and McKain, on the basis of a study 
conducted among 403 large United States 
companies. 

Pension plans are more usual in larger 
firms, the study notes, since these are 
generally better unionized, have greater 
financial resources and have a relatively 
large proportion of employees at or near 
retirement age. Hourly-rated workers were 
covered by pension plans in 74 per cent 
of the firms studied. 

Of the 299 pension plans covering hourly- 
rated employees, the report notes that 92 
per cent of those put into effect since 1949 
were the result of collective bargaining. 
Unions were involved in only 13 per cent 
of the plans dated earlier. In addition, 
twice as many pension plans are now being 
financed by the employing company alone, 
without contributions from employees. 

Most of the firms studied were in the 
manufacturing fields. It was found that 
the heaviest concentration of pension plans 
covering hourly-rated workers was among 
firms manufacturing chemicals and primary 
metals. The lowest proportion was among 
textile plants. 


Wage Boost Application 
Rejected by N.Z. Court 


An application by the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour for general wage 
increase of more than £2 weekly was 
refused recently in a decision of the New 
Zealand Arbitration Court. The Court, 
composed of a labour and an employer 
representative and a chairman, held that 
there was no justification for a general 
wage increase but approved increased 
minimum wages beginning September 1. 

The Court stated that the application 
for a general increase had not been 
supported and that the “economic stability 
of New Zealand would not be promoted 
by granting the general wage order either 
in full or in substantial part. . .”. 

The Federation of Labour had argued 
that wage and salary earners were not 
receiving a “fair share” of the total income. 
Employer witnesses, who appeared before 
the Court, pointed out that it was doubtful 
if a wage increase would produce a greater 
share of the national income for the worker 
and added that an increase would add to 
inflationary pressures in the economy. 

It is reported that labour groups in New 
Zealand are disappointed at the Court’s 
decision, particularly in view of an increase 
in basic wages in Australia during August. 
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AFL Plans Concentrated 
Attack on Taft-Hartley 


A concentrated and unified campaign to 


alter the Taft-Hartley Act will be made 
by the American Federation of Labour as 
a result of a decision of the Federation’s 
executive council. In future, the Federa- 
tion will correlate and unify the grievances 
of all its affiliates affected by the law and 
will place them before Congress. Pre- 
viously the individual unions had presented 
their complaints to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. 

It is pointed out that this development 
does not mean a change in the primary 
objective of seeking complete repeal of the 
Act by the AFL. In addition to pressing 
for a new labour relations law, the Federa- 
tion will also seek amendments to the 
present statute to remove what it considers 
are inequities. 


Holidays with Pay in U.K. 
Lenger Now than in 1948 


In an article in the May, 1952, issue 
of the British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
it is estimated that, of the total number 
of wage-earners (including shop assistants) 
covered by collective agreements or 
statutory orders relating to wages and 
working conditions, more than two-thirds 
are at present entitled to paid holidays of 
12 days or two weeks, about one-quarter 
to paid holidays of six days or one week, 
in each case in addition to public holidays 
or days in lieu, while holidays for most of 
the remaining workers are of intermediate 
duration. 


In productive industries (ie., manufac- 
turing industries, agriculture, mining and 
quarrying, building and contracting) as 
distinct from service industries; more than 
two-thirds are entitled to paid holidays of 
12 days or two weeks in addition to the 
usual public holidays, while about three- 
tenths are entitled to not more than six 
days or one week as well as public holi- 
days. These estimates relate to the 
minimum periods of paid holidays pre- 
scribed by agreements or orders and do 
not take account of any longer periods 
that may be granted by individual firms 
over and above the minimum periods. 

This new assessment shows a substantial 
extension in the length of holidays with 
pay since 1948, when the majority of agree- 
ments or wage orders provided for holidays 
with pay of 12 days or two weeks including 
public holidays. 
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An article reporting the vacations-with- 
pay policies in Canadian manufacturing 
appeared in the August issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (p. 1039). 


U.S. Work Force in June 
Set Record for Month 


Total civilian employment in the United 
States stood at 62-6 million in June, a 
record high for that month. This is 1-3 per 
cent above comparable figures for June, 
1951, although the non-institutional popula- 
tion over 14 years of age rose only 0-7 per 
cent during the year. 

The sharp seasonal rise in farm employ- 
ment was given as the basic reason for 
the 1:5 increase over the May employ- 
ment level. Also, the labour force was 
augmented by the addition of high-school 
and university students working at summer 
jobs. 


Australia’s Labour Force 
Up by 40,000 in Year 


Wage and salary earners in Australia 
numbered 2,636,500 at the end of 1951, 31 
per cent of a total population of nearly 
84 million. This represents an increase of 
more than 40,000 workers in employment 
over the previous year. 

At the end of 1950, 1,605,344, or 61°8 per 
cent of all Australian wage-earners, were 
members of a total of 360 unions. ‘The 
degree of unemployment was less than one 
per cent. 

Factories claimed 903,000, or 34-2 per cent 
of the Australian working force. Other 
leaders were professional and _ personal 
services, transportation and communication, 
and building and construction. 

The figures above are taken from: the 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, 
a publication issued by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics in 
Canberra. 


Number of India’s Unions 
Highest Ever Recorded 

Registered trade unions in India totalled 
3,365 in 1949-50, the highest ever recorded, 
according to a recent issue of the Lasour 
Gazrerrr, published monthly by the Office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Information) of the Government of 
Bombay. 

Of the 1,920 unions which submitted 
membership returns, 1,891 were workers’ 
organizations and 29 were employers’ 


unions. The labour unions counted 
1,815,255 members while the employers’ 
groups reported 4,877 members. 


New U.S. Board Begins 
Wage Control Duties 


A new Wage Stabilization Board, lacking 
‘Surisdiction with respect to any labour 
dispute,” has taken over the job of 
administering wage controls in the United 
States. The old Board was abolished by Con- 
gress through amendments to the Defence 
Production Act (L.G., July, 1952, p. 982). 

In setting up the new WSB, Congress 
placed three major limitations on its 
discretion: (1) it made the new Board 
subordinate to the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator; (2) it defined the stabiliza- 
tion of wages and other compensation as 
“prescribing maximum limits thereon”; 
and (3) it took away the Board’s authority 
to act in labour disputes. 

Dr. Nathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman of 
the former WSB, has declared that a 
country “cannot have a stabilization pro- 
gram without a disputes program”. 
Jurisdiction of the new board is limited 
to recommendations of general policies, 
and examination of contracts voluntarily 
negotiated by industry and labour'to see that 
they conform to stabilization requirements. 

It was feared that both the AFL and 
the CIO might refuse to name members 
to the new WSB, in effect boycotting its 
activities. The labour quota is, however, 
now entirely filled. The AFL and CIO 
each have three members on the 18-man 
board, with management and the public 
equally sharing the other 12 positions. 

New WSB chairman is Archibald Cox, 
Harvard University professor and co- 
chairman of the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Commission. The rest of the 
Board members hold recess appointments, 
pending approval by the next session of 
Congress. 


U.S. Mine Employment 
Lowest in 13 Years 

Mine employment in the United States 
is at its lowest level in 13 years, a Bureau 
of Labour Statistics survey has shown. 
Only 349,000 miners are presently working, 


as compared with an average of 438,000 


in 1948, the post-war peak year. 

These figures emphasize “the poor 
economic condition of the coal industry,” 
a National Coal Association spokesman 
declared. He cited declining overseas 
markets and the steel strike as two factors 
behind the industry’s decline. 


U.K. Shipbuilders Reveke 
Saturday Work Pledge 

A slump in British shipbuilding is 
foreseen, as 200,000 U.K. shipbuilding 
workers have announced that they will not 
work Saturdays next winter. The week- 
end work ban is a retaliatory measure 
against the industry’s refusal of wage- 
demands amounting to more than £2,000,000. 

Members of the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions formerly 
worked an extra shift Saturday morning 
during the four winter months under a 
voluntary agreement. By revoking this 
agreement, the shipbuilding workers will 
revert to their normal five-day week. 


U.S. Court Orders Union 
To Accept Negroes 

Unions may not bar Negroes from 
membership, a Connecticut court has 
ruled. The court ruling upheld an appeal 
from the Connecticut State Commission on 
Civil Rights, which accused the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) of deliberately excluding two 
workers from union membership on grounds 
of race. 


The electrical union had “stalled,” the 
Commission claimed, in acting on the 1949 
applications of two Negro electricians for 
union cards. At that time the Union held 
that because of poor business conditions, 
no new applications were being considered 
but, the Commission pointed out, at the 
same time white workers were being 
admitted. 


40 Million U.S. Workers 
Have Accident Insurance 
Two-thirds of the United States’ 62,000,000 
employed civilians are protected by sickness 
and accident insurance, according to a 
New York Times dispatch by Thomas P. 
Swift. Group and individual insurance 
policies cover 30,000,000 of these, the 
Government takes care of 9,000,000 of its 
employees, while union-administered plans 
and mutual-benefit associations cover the 
remainder of the 40,000,000 with policies. 


The insurance is mostly  off-the-job 
protection, supplemented by workmen’s 
compensation benefits. Hospital-expense 
protection is the coverage in most of the 
policies. More than 86,000,000 persons had 
such protection in 1952, while 66,000,000 
were protected against surgical expenses. 
Coverage in such cases frequently extends 
to workers’ families. 
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On the U.S. Labour Scene 


U.S. Price Index Exceeds 
Previous All-Time High 


The United States price index rose 0:3 
per cent between May 15 and June 15, 
1952, climbing slightly above the all-time 
high reached last December. 

Prices of fruits and vegetables climbed 
by 1:5 per cent. Clothing decreased for 
the ninth successive month, with a reduc- 
tion of 0-1 per cent. House furnishings 
declined 0-5 per cent; fuel, electricity and 
refrigeration rose 0-1 per cent. 

Miscellaneous goods and services in- 
creased 0-7 per cent while rents averaged 
0-2 per cent higher in June than in May. 


Brewers’ 35-Hour Week 
Gains WSB Approvel 


The United States Wage Stabilization 
Board recently rendered its first decision 
reducing the work-week below 40 hours, 
approving a contract between the United 
Brewery Workers (CIO) and breweries in 
New York city that provides for a 35- 
hour week. 

Under the contract, the shorter hours 
were to become effective June 1 but 
implementation of the change was held up 
pending WSB approval. 


Recommend Dropping of 
Non-Communist Affidavit 


Elimination of the Taft-Hartley require- 
ment that labour leaders sign a non- 
Communist affidavit has been recommended 
in an interim report by a sub-committee 
of the United States Senate Labour 
Committee. 


Charging that a substantial number of 
leaders suspected of being Communists have 
been able to get around the law, the sub- 
committee expressed the opinion that no 
good purpose is served by the requirement. 


Also recommended by the sub-committee 
is a speeding-up of the processes in the 
operation of the Act, particularly in the 
treatment of cases involving unfair prac- 
tices. The sub-committee reported that 
it takes close to 490 days to dispose of a 
case of unfair practices and from 70 to 
140 days to dispose of a case of union 
determination. 


A shake-up and revision of administrative 
procedures was also recommended. 
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IAM President Urges 
Labour Unity in U.S. 


“The organized labour movement, over 
the years, has wasted years of time, the 
ability of tens of thousands of its officers 
and members, and millions of dollars 
because of lack of labour unity in the 
United States,” said A. J. Hayes, Inter- 
national President of the International 
Association of Machinists, in a _ recent 
speech at Unity House, Forest Park, Pa. 

“We have paid a tremendous price for 
the luxury and personal satisfaction of 
fighting one another,” he added. 

“Labour in the United States is divided,” 
he continued. “It is cumbersome at best 
and impossible at times for governments to 
work with labour, even when they want to.” 

Concluding, Mr. Hayes said, “I believe 
organized labour could unify; and I think 
all we need is a will to do it.” 


Foresee New Peak for 
U.S. Production by 1960 


Production in the United States may 
reach a new high level by 1960 even if 
the average work-week dips below 40 
hours. This is the conclusion of the 
Business Research Department of the 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
after a long study of the problems of 
production. 

Because of an expected rise in the total 
output of goods and services per man-hour, 
the report stated, an increase of 27 per 
cent in production can be forecast, although 
population is expected to rise only 15 per 
cent by 1960. 

The report suggested that technical 
developments and more efficient manufac- 
turing methods were the chief means of 
bringing about the expected increase in 
each worker’s productivity, making new 
production peaks possible despite a reduc- 
tion in the hours of work. 


Economic Dangers Ahead, 
CIO Researchers Warn 


Signs of weakness are apparent in the 
United States economy, the CIO’s Depart- 
ment of Education and Research has 
warned. Consumer buying power and con- 
sumer spending have not grown as rapidly 
as the ability of the nation’s productive 
machine to turn out civilian goods, the 
Department states in the Economic 
Outlook, its monthly publication. 


°° 


“By next year,” says the magazine, “the 


Government’s defence expenditures will 
begin to level off. There will be an 
increasing amount of goods and services 
for the civilian economy if the defence 
program is not stepped up. Unless the 
rising volume of output of civilian goods 
and services is bought by the average 


American consumer, production and 
employment will decline. 
“The national economy,” the Outlook 


continued, “has repeatedly shown its ability 
to produce an expanding output—the 
potential for rising living standards. Yet 
if the consumer buying power and con- 
sumer spending do not rise sufficiently to 
make up for the levelling-off of defence 
spending, there could ensue great economic 
dangers in the years 1953 and 1954.” 


Injury-Frequency Rate 
Drops in First Quarter 

The average injury-frequency rate for 
United States manufacturing industries 
declined during the first quarter of 1952 
to the lowest point reached since the last 
quarter of 1949, according to a survey by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, United 
States Department of Labour. 

The second-quarter rate of 13-5 injuries 
per million man-hours worked was 3 per 
cent below the fourth-quarter average and 
15 per cent below that of the first quarter 
of 1951. Average for the same period two 
years before was 13-7 per cent. 

While the injury rate in logging and 
metal household furniture increased sub- 
stantially, most industries showed improve- 
ment in their injury records in comparison 
with the same period in 1951. 


June Strike Loss in U.S. 
Highest in Three Years 


Work stoppages in the United States in 
June resulted directly in 14,000,000 man- 
days of idleness, the highest level in any 
month since October, 1949, according to 


preliminary estimates released by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, United 
States Department of Labour. The steel 


strike accounted for about 80 per cent of 
the total. 

About one million workers were idled 
by all strikes in effect during the month 


but only 170,000 of them were involved in 
strikes beginning during the month. A 
total of 425 stoppages began in June, com- 
pared with 475 in May and 396 in June 
last year. 


Seven stoppages directly affecting ten 
thousand or more workers caused 85 per 
cent of the total idleness; four of these 
began in earlier months. In addition to 
the steel dispute, which began in late April, 
was interrupted by a return to work in 
May and was resumed June 2, these 
stoppages included a strike in the Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry and construc- 
tion strikes in the Detroit area and in 
northern and central California. 


John L. Lewis Urges 
All Labour to Unite 


A warning to labour organizations in the 
United States that they had better unite 
or face eventual destruction was given by 
John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, in his Labour Day message. 

“American labour faces an era of danger 
and threats to its very existence,’ the 
message said. “There are those politicians 
beholden to reactionary interests and those 
who are still advocates of the institution 
of human slavery, who would take from us 
the only effective weapon we have in our 
struggle for a better America. 

“There are those intellectually corrupt 
corporate interests in this country who 
would sell a free, democratic and progres- 
sive America down the river in their mad 
gamble for unchallenged control of the 
economic future of our great nation.’ 


Union members want a unified labour 
movement, the statement said, but labour 
is “a house divided against itself” because 
leaders won’t agree to unity. 


July Strike Loss in U.S. 
12,500,000 Man-days | 


Largely because of the steel strike, time 
lost in work stoppages in the United States 
in July amounted to 12,500,000 man-days, 
the United States Department of Labour 
has reported. The number of workers on 
strike during July was 850,000, compared 
with 1,000,000 in June. 
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Trades and Labour Congress 
Holds 67" Annual Convention 


Delegates representing close to 523,000 members press for a national 
health insurance plan, curtailment of immigration and financial aid 
for home-builders. Recommendation for labour unity is voted down 


Its proceedings enlivened by keen and 
active participation from the floor, the 67th 
annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was held in 
Winnipeg from August 18 to 238. Not 
needing this year to spend much time on 
the question of Communists within the 
organization, the 537 delegates representing 
almost 523,000 members quickly turned to 
matters of pressing union and national 
interest. 

The major subjects dealt with at the 
convention were social security, health 
insurance, immigration and housing. 

The convention turned down a sugges- 
tion that the TLC take steps to revive the 
alliance with other Canadian labour groups 
that the Congress withdrew from at last 
year’s annual meeting; renewed a request 
for price controls, coupling with it a plea 
for food subsidies; recommended continued 
aid to under-developed countries and 
stronger efforts to build up Canada’s 
export trade; and urged undiminished 
support of the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a 
means of obtaining world peace. 

Other resolutions requested passage of 
the previously-announced amendments to 
the Annuities Act, larger old age pensions, 
reduced income tax, wider unemployment 
insurance coverage, bargaining rights for 
the Civil Service, and shorter hours. 

While delegates voted to support con- 
tinuation of the Congress ban on affilia- 
tion of communist-controlled unions and 
acceptance of Communists as delegates, 
they rejected a resolution favouring the 
outlawing of the Communist Party, 
although its adoption was recommended by 
the resolutions committee. 

All members of the executive were 
returned to office for another term. 

Guest speakers at the convention in- 
cluded the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour; Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Mr. Justice Ralph 
Maybank of the Manitoba Court of 
Queen’s Bench; Jacob Schultz, President 
of the Manitoba Farmers’ Union; John J. 
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Hauk, fraternal delegate from the American 
Federation of Labour; and Frederick S. 
Kelland, fraternal delegate from Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress. John P. Redmond, 
President of the International Association 
of Fire Fighters, and W. Paul Graham, 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Department of Labour, also spoke briefly 
to the delegates. 


The Congress refused to issue press 
credentials to the Winnipeg correspondent 
of the Canadian Tribune and for a short 
time withheld recognition from a British 
Columbia delegate until his credentials 
were thoroughly checked. 


Opening Ceremonies 

Addresses of welcome to the delegates 
and guests were given by Robert Holmes, 
President of the Winnipeg and District 
Trades and Labour Council, the host organ- 
ization; the Hon. R. F. McWilliams, QC, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba; Premier 
D. L. Campbell of Manitoba; Mayor 
Garnet Coulter of Winnipeg; and Mayor 
George MacLean of St. Boniface. 

In a brief speech after the convention 
was declared open by TLC President 
Percy R. Bengough, the Hon. Charles 
Greenlay, Manitoba’s Minister of Labour, 
reminded the delegates that both manage- 
ment and labour were working for. the 
welfare of all. 

In his opening address, President 
Bengough, noting that this was the fifth 
time the TLC had convened in Winnipeg, 
recalled the accomplishments of earlier 
conventions there. He then reviewed 
developments since the last Winnipeg con- 
vention in 1942. (The TLC met in 
Winnipeg in 1898, 1907, 1921 and 1942.) 

Since last year’s convention, he reminded 
the delegates, the Government had intro- 
duced universal old age pensions for 
Canadian citizens over 70 years of age and 
had amended the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to prevent the practice of discrim- 
ination in the referring of applicants to 
jobs by National Employment Service 


placement officers. Both pieces of legis- 
lation were long sought by the Congress, 
he pointed out. 

“Much, of course, still remains to be 
done,” Mr. Bengough continued. “And I 
might highlight the job ahead by recalling 
that after 30 years of agitation and recom- 
mendation in this connection we are still 
awaiting the formulation and implementa- 
tion of a national health insurance plan. 

“The Congress has put a lot of time 
into further consideration of health insur- 
ance during the last 12 months,” he said. 
“We definitely believe that such a plan 
should be established on a national basis 
and we will continue to press the federal 
Government for its adoption.” 

The setting-up by the TLC Executive 
Council of a committee on government 
employees was described by the President. 


Mr. Bengough then sounded a warning 
about communism (see box, p. 1179), noting 
that the TLC and its affiliated organiza- 
tions had “been able to reduce very sub- 
stantially the work and influence of these 
Stalinist agents within our unions. In the 
last year,” he said, “this process has been 
pushed somewhat further. The communist 
leadership of another fine union has been 
removed and the affairs of that union are 
now being administered in the interests of 
its membership.” 


The threats to the freedom of working 
people and to our organizations are not 
all from outside. We have our reac- 
tionaries who work for a system of gov- 
ernment that bases its economy on slave 
labour. In the same manner that we in 
our school days called the fat boy “Slim” 
and the tallest boy “Shorty”, these mis- 
led members call themselves “Progres- 
sives”. They speak as if to impress us 
that they are the champions of freedom 
and democracy, yet they are committed 
to seek a system of state-owned and 
controlled company unions where the 
right to strike is non-existant, where 
wages and working conditions are arbi- 
trarily set by the boss and where the 
mildest of protests brings commitment 
to a slave labour camp. 

Too long have these Communists and 
their stooges, who seek to enslave us, 
posed as liberators. The time has 
arrived when this Congress as part of 
the free trade union movement must 


Pointing out that Canada, in co-opera- 
tion with other countries, is spending 
“millions to help protect those in other 
areas of the world from dictatorship and 
slave camps” and that the international 
trade union movement was also “spending 
money and effort in the same direction,” 
the TLC President said: “It would be 
neither consistent nor sensible to expend 
so much energy and financial resources to 
combat the spread of Communism abroad 
and, at the same time, smugly countenance 
and nurse the advocates of the same 
philosophy in our own organizations and 
country.” 


Hon. Milfon F. Gregg 

For the third successive year, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
addressed the TLC convention. 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that just as TLC 
representatives come to Ottawa each year 
to tell the Cabinet what they seek in 
labour legislation and administration, he 
was looking on his appearance at the 
convention as an opportunity to “speak 
frankly” to the delegates. 

After commending the work of the 
committee in charge of convention arrange- 
ments, the Minister made special mention 
of a well-known Winnipeg trade unionist, 


expose their treachery and duplicity. 
This Congress, as an important part of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, contributing our funds to 
the fighting of communism abroad, can- 
not in all sincerity do anything but elimi- 
nate them from our own organizations 
here at home. 

It must be realized that believers in 
communism seek only to use the trade 
union movement to hasten the day of 
its destruction. They pose as candidates 
for our parliamentary and democratic 
institutions. Knowing these things, we 
must tell them in no uncertain terms 
and make certain that Communists and 
their sympathizers cannot any longer 
bore from within by putting them out of 
our organizations. Their first allegiance 
is not to Canada and not to our free 
labour movement; their first allegiance 
is to the Stalinist dictatorship of Soviet 
Russia. 


Percy R. Bengough, CBE, President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada at 67th annual 
convention. 
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Sam Herbst, Canadian representative of the 


International Ladies Garment Workers’ 


Union. 

“Tn our program of rehabilitating skilled 
workers from war-torn Europe,” he said, 
“Sam Herbst has been foremost in assisting 
us to recruit the right type and also in 
initiating them into Canadian citizenship 
and union responsibilities, plus seeing to 
it that they are accepted as Canadian 
co-workers.” 

Mr. Gregg then complimented the Con- 
gress on its accomplishments over the years 
on behalf of the workers of Canada, which, 
he said, are “reflected in the high standard 
of living and well-being of all our citizens.” 
Continuing, he said:— 

“T am going to ask you to think about 
a matter of national concern that will 
require the application of all of our collec- 
tive good sense. This is the rapid expan- 
sion of industrial Canada and how to keep 
pace with that expansion so as to maintain 
the advances we have made in our social- 
economic structure. 

“We must now build up our manpower 
reserves,” he declared, “to ensure the 
carrying out of the work involved in this 
expansion and increase our population in 
order to spread to more people the load 
of taxation required to pay for the 
expansion.” 

After calling attention to some of the 
Canadian projects “on which the atten- 
tion of the world is being focused’”—Lynn 
Lake, Kitimat, Seven Islands, Alberta oil- 


fields, Saskatchewan uranium _ strikes, 
Trans-Mountain Pipe Line and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—the Minister said :— 

“All this expansion is competing in 
manpower with a defence program that we 
simply cannot afford to reduce until our 
re-armament drive levels off to a ‘care and 
maintenance’ basis. And that time is not 
yet.” 

One way to increase the labour force 
mentioned by the Minister was appren 
ticeship. He pointed out that labour “has 
been hesitant to raise its sights on 
apprenticeship quotas” and that employers’ 
groups “are reluctant to train apprentices 
in their plants.” 

Mr. Gregg then gave several reasons why 
Canada should have a larger labour force 
(see box, p. 1180). 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, also spoke, conveying 
greetings from the employees of the 
Department and expressing the hope that 
the work of the Department continue to 
merit the commendation of the Congress. 

The morning after the Minister spoke, 
press reports of the speech gave rise to 
shouted pledges that “we will never 
surrender the right to strike”. 

Russell Harvey, Canadian Director of 
Organization for the AFL, calling attention 
to accounts in the newspapers, which 
interpreted Mr. Gregg’s speech as a request 
for a “no-strike” pledge, said: “We are 
one of the most responsible groups in the 
nation,” he continued, “and we do not have 


Canada should have a larger labour 
force, because from a nation’s labour 
force stems its production; from its 
production, its wealth. 

Our present labour force is not 
capable of supplying the manpower to 
provide for the development of our 
resources and for the defence effort. 
A larger labour force, too, will allow 
the heavy burden of our expenditures 
to be shared among more of us, with 
a consequent reduction in the size of 
each share. There is general agree- 
ment, I believe, that Canada can or 
should not stop at a total of 14 million 
people. 

In these critical times, when the free 
nations of the world are striving to hold 
their lead in the production race over 
those who would destroy all freedoms, 
our production should not be inter- 
rupted, impeded or interfered with for 


even a short time. Harmony will 
prevent many potentially-dangerous 
delays to our machinery of production, 
harmony between the two partners of 
production. You, as the senior Cana- 
dian federation of labour unions, can 
help greatly to ensure this necessary 
industrial harmony by your willingness 
to adopt mutual concessions. Your dele- 
gates can help to spread through the 
ranks of this great labour organization 
the philosophy that harmony and mutual 
understanding accomplish most. 

Our production lines contributed much 
to preserving our freedom in two world 
struggles. Let us build them up now 
so that they can make the same con- 
tribution again. Although the present 
struggle is described as “cold”, the 
threat to our freedom is every bit as 
serious. 


Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, at TLC’s 67th annual convention, 
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Dr. A. MacNamara 


Addressing the TLC’s 67th annual convention in Winnipeg's Civic Auditorium 


to be singled out and told production 
should not be interrupted. We cannot 
surrender the right to strike.” 


Mr. Bengough from the chair said he 
thought the Minister did not intend to say 
what he had been construed as saying and 
supported Mr. Harvey in saying: “Labour 
has certain rights and has reluctantly exer- 
cised them in the past and will continue 
to do so.” 


Farmers’ Spokesman 

On the afternoon of the convention’s 
second day, the delegates heard from a 
spokesman for Prairie farmers. 


“We farmers are ready to get closer to 
other working people and to do something 
for ourselves as you have done for your- 
selves,” Jacob Schultz, President of the 
Manitoba Farmers Union, told the trade 
unionists in convention. He was repre- 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Percy R. Bengough 


senting the Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council, which consists of affiliating farm 
unions of the three western provinces. 

“Unfortunately the farmers are 67 years 
behind your organization,” he added. 

“T am here to ask for your help,” he 
continued, “because you are experienced; 
you have come of age.” 

Mr. Schultz pointed out that the things 
farmers sell have risen in price by four 
per cent but that the things farmers buy 
have gone up 63 per cent; that the young 
are “running” from the farms to the cities 
because conditions on the farm are not 
equal to conditions in the city and that 
as a result the average age of farmers 
today is 60 years. 

“The leaders of farm organizations know 
that unions are not to blame for these 
conditions, I can assure you,” he said, 
placing the blame on “those who seek 
unreasonable profits”. 
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Concluding, the farmers’ spokesman 
recommended to the convention that 
farmers and unions “work together, plan 
together and achieve together”. 

In reply, TLC President Bengough 
assured the farm organizations that the 
TLC was willing to help. 


Fraternal Delegates 


Trades Union Congress 

Conveying fraternal greetings from the 
British Trades Union Congress was Fred- 
erick §S. Kelland, President, Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen. He was introduced to the 
convention by Vice-President Birt Showler. 

Touching on a subject which gained 
considerable prominence at the Winnipeg 
gathering, Mr. Kelland mentioned labour’s 
determination to retain its right to strike. 

“We value highly,” he said, “our freedom 
to withdraw our labour if the industrial 
dispute warrants but we also recognize that 
the economic circumstances of our country 
are so delicate that any precipitate action 
on the part of the trade unions at this 
juncture may have a boomerang effect on 
the working class movement and _ its 
standards.” 

After reporting that British workers are 
angry at their Government’s action in 
asking for restraint in wage demands, Mr. 
Kelland warned that “the tiny minority of 
extremists in our movement, who have 
vested interest in chaos and disorder, will 
do their utmost to exploit the mood of 
the workers.” He pointed out that this 
fact makes it necessary that workers be 
counselled to continue the struggle through 
the trade union movement and not throw 
the country “into a state of irrecoverable 
confusion by independent and irresponsible 
action”. 

Of all the problems facing the trade union 
movement, he said, “the urgent and most 
important is the establishment and main- 
tenance of an enduring peace in the 
democracies of the world. 

“We must strengthen our defences to 
stave off aggression,’ he continued. “We 
of the English-speaking races have a heavy 
responsibility that will not be shirked. 
Mankind looks to us for succour and 
security and we are so dedicating our 
energies that they will not look to us in 
vain.” 

The Fraternal Delegate from the TUC 
referred to “the great and growing” indus- 
trial power of Canada. He sounded the 
warning, however, that this power “brings 
greater responsibilities for the organized 
movement. 
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“Within its own boundaries,’ he con- 
cluded, “the growth will be a power for 
good toward mankind and, taking a wider 
view, will enormously increase the strong 
influence of the Canadian movement in 
international trade union affairs.” 


American Federation of Labour 

“We must maintain and intensify the 
relationship and understandings between 
the United States and Canada and the 
peoples fortunate enough to be recipients 
of the benefits of such amicable relations,” 
said John J. Hauk, fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labour. He 
was conveying to the delegates to the 
TLC’s annual convention “the desire of 
more than eight million members of the 
AFL ... that we together continue to give 
to the whole world an example of how to 
attain and practice peace.” 

In his address, Mr. Hauk noted the 
similarities in the histories and backgrounds 
of the two countries, then reviewed labour 
conditions in the United States. 

“We are still plagued with the infamous 
Taft-Hartley Act,” he declared, describing 
the legislation “a millstone around the 
neck of organized labour.” He called 
attention to the recent amendments to 
the United States Social Security Act 
which increased benefits to pensioners, 
retired railroaders and veterans. He 
described the provisions of state laws 
granting time-off for voting and mentioned 
the recently-passed mine safety law. 

Concluding, Mr. Hauk said: “Progress 
is measured by the social and economic 
advancement of the workers. May the 
workers of Canada and the United States 
continue their progressive march towards 
more and better social and economic 
advancement and may the workers of the 
rest of the world take heart and revive 
their efforts to reach the same common 
goal.” 

Mr. Hauk is First Vice-President of the 
Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ 
International Association. He was intro- 
duced to the convention by TLC Vice- 
President William Jenoves. 


Mr. Justice Maybank 


Guest speaker at the convention banquet 
Wednesday evening, tendered by the city 
of Winnipeg, was Mr. Justice Ralph 
Maybank of the Manitoba Court of 
Queen’s Bench, former Member of Parlia- 
ment for Winnipeg South Centre. He was 
introduced by Dr. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. e 

A member of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, the prominent jurist first 


recalled his early years in the trade union 
movement. He told how his work-mates 
in a railway switching crew let him take 
time off to study—while he was attending 
eollege—doing his job as well as their own. 

“T have often said that my friends on 
the railroad put me through university,” 
he stated. 

Next he reviewed the history of trade 
unionism in Winnipeg and in Canada. 
Society may well be grateful to organized 
labour for its achievement, he said, listing 
as its accomplishments the workmen’s 
compensation laws, improved working con- 
ditions, unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, improved old age pensions, 
better retirement plans both by law and 
by agreement, fair wage practices and 
minimum wage laws. 

Labour cannot take all the credit for 
the changes, however, he pointed out. 
“Hmployers are not ogres,” he said, “and 
many have been just as glad to see the 
changes as the workers have.” 

Mr. Justice Maybank then warned of 
the dangers of Communism. “It must be 
clear,” he said, “that the practice of the 
Kremlin means the death of your kind 
of organization. 

“The thing that is wrong about Com- 
munism,” he continued, “is the dictatorship 
that goes along with it. It is the duty of 
union leaders and of the rank and file to 
be on guard against the subversion. If the 
trade unions continue to live up to their 
responsibility in this respect, the future of 
this country will be secure and its ability 
to give aid and leadership to other coun- 
tries will continue to grow. 

“We have among us,’ he went on, 
“people who would sell us a bill of goods 
for something of a quite different order. 
If trade unionists ever fall for the persua- 
sions of such people, they will be fools 
indeed and they will deserve all the trouble 
and tribulation they will get.” 


Health Insurance 

An all-embracing, Government-subsidized, 
contributory national health insurance 
scheme is sought by the TLC. Combining 
five resolutions into one, the convention 
instructed the Congress executive to press 
for a plan “which will provide adequate 
medical, surgical, optical, psychopathic and 
dental treatment, with appropriate hospital 
and nursing care, for all who need such 
services”. 

Earlier, the delegates declared their 
support of the legislative committee’s 
recommendation that the TLC insist the 
Government enact a contributory health 


The last surviving delegate to the 1898 
convention in Winnipeg of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was a 
guest at the 67th annual convention 
there this year. He was Arthur W. 
Puttee, now 84, who presented to TLC 
President Percy Bengough a photograph 
of the delegates to the convention 
of 798. 

Mr. Puttee was the first trade unionist 
elected to the House of Commons. He 
was elected Winnipeg’s sole member in 
the 1900 election and served one term, 
until 1904. At one time Mr. Puttee was 
editor of “The Voice”, a labour paper. 

In a brief speech of reminiscence, Mr. 
Puttee recalled the formation of the 
Department of Labour. 


insurance plan. During the debate on the 
committee’s report, delegates pointed out 
that the workers were willing to assume a 
fair share of the cost and suggested that 
the executive determine before the next 
election the Government’s intentions about 
a national health scheme. 


Housing 

“We are disappointed at the Prime 
Minister’s answer to our requests on 
housing,” said Andrew Cooper, Canadian 
Vice-President of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, when 
presenting the report of the legislative 
committee, of which he was chairman. “We 
recommend that the Congress continue its 
efforts to obtain low-rental housing.” 


The committee’s report termed the 
lack of housing and the growth of slum 
areas as the two worst dangers faced by 
the democracies. Delegates unanimously 
approved the report. 

During the debate on the report, one 
delegate said the Government should make 
available money to municipalities for the 
provision of services. 

A resolution endorsed by the convention 
urged the provision through the National 
Housing Act of mortgage money for both 
home building and purchase at not more 
than 34 per cent interest. When a dele- 
gate complained that the resolution should 
read “no interest”, Joseph Connolly, 
organizer of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry, who was 
resolutions committee chairman, pointed 
out that as the resolution was worded the 
provision of loans at no interest was still 
possible. 
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Immigration 

The admission of immigrants to Canada 
while unemployment exists in the country 
was strongly protested. A convention 
resolution urged complete revision of the 
Government’s immigration policy, restric- 
tion of immigration during the winter and 
placing of immigration under the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The same resolution urged the creation 
of an immigration commission with equal 
representation from labour, management 
and the Government. 


In the debate on the resolution, objec- 
tion was taken by some delegates to workers 
from the United States taking over posi- 
tions on Canadian projects, especially pipe- 
lines; to the refusal of American super- 
visors on such jobs to hire Canadian 
labour; and to the employment of minors 
for pipeline construction tasks. 


One delegate warned the convention that 
to bar workers from the United States 
from coming to Canada to seek employ- 
ment could result in Canadians being 
refused entry into the United States to 
work there. 


Although the resolution was passed, many 
delegates expressed doubt that immigra- 
tion should be curtailed. “We are suffering 
from emigration,” one delegate said, 
“because so many Canadians are being 
attracted to the United States; we need 
immigrants.” 


Other comments were :— 


“Let us allow the Government freedom 
to bring in the technicians we need.” 


“The feeling should not be that these 
people come here to take our jobs from 
us.” 


“T suggest settling immigrants in areas 
which can absorb them and the placing of 
defence contracts in such areas.” 

W. D. Kearns, of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council, believed labour 
was not opposed to immigration but to 
“the flooding of the country with persons 
who will work for half the wages Canadians 
will work for.” 


Alfred Ward, Business Agent of a 
Toronto local of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, said 
the convention should make it clear that, 
while endorsing the resolution, labour 
supports an immigration policy. “We must 
have a greater labour force,” he said. 
“The plan we should outline to the Gov- 
ernment is the preparation of the immi- 
grants before they come here. We 
welcome anyone with a skilled knowledge 
and we must go on record in favour of 
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a proper immigration policy. We don’t 
want to restrict suitable immigrants from 
coming here.” 


Communism 

Three resolutions, all submitted by 
British Columbia unions, in slightly 
different words asked for removal from the 
Congress constitution of those sections that 
prohibit affiliation of communist-controlled 
unions and bar Communists from being 
delegates to TLC conventions. The com- 
mittee on constitution and laws telescoped 
the three into one and recommended non- 
concurrence. 

In support of its recommendations, the 
committee pointed to a statement appear- 
ing in the report of the executive council 
for 1952 that, discussing a Bill of Rights, 
said: “A Bill of Rights, however, should 
also provide against the misuse of these 
rights and freedoms by those who despise 
personal freedom and democracy and would 
erase all vestiges of both.” 

Delegates who spoke in favour of the 
resolution argued that, while they were 
opposed to communism, Communists who 
are trade unionists should have freedom to 
speak and that it is easier to deal with 
Communists when you can meet them face 
to face. 

The resolution was rejected. 

A few hours later, the convention 
turned down a resolution favouring the 
outlawing of the Communist Party, going 
counter to the recommendation of the 
resolutions committee. 

The resolution, as amended and expanded 
by the committee, would have had the 
convention “go on record as favouring the 
outlawing of the Communist Party, the 
Labour-Progressive Party and any other 
organization aimed at destroying our 
democratic way of life”. Joseph Connolly, 
Chairman of the resolutions committee, 
said the resolution was “consistent with 
Congress policy”. 

Only two of the 18 speakers who came 
to the microphones on the floor of the 
convention hall sided with the committee. 
The others were opposed because they 
feared Communists would be driven under- 
ground where they would be more 
dangerous than out in the open, they felt 
such a move would make martyrs of the 
Communists and because they believed it 
unwise to have a law banning a political 
party on the statute books since the same 
law could well be turned against trade 
unions themselves. 

“Once you permit the Government to 
suppress a political party,” said Bernard 
Shane, Canadian representative of the 


—— i 


International Ladies Garment Workers’ 


Union, “there’s no telling where it would 
stop and who would be next.” 

Russell Harvey attacked the resolution 
in these words:— 

“You cannot legislate morals. You will 
have to beat communism in another way. 
It doesn’t follow that to outlaw something 
you exterminate it.” 

The resolution, it was understood, was 
supported by the TLC executive. President 
Bengough had used a large part of his 
opening speech to attack the Communists 
(see box, p. 1179) and, speaking at the 
convention banquet the night before the 
resolution reached the floor, had said:— 

“T hope the time will come when we 
can again welcome all workers, no matter 
their views.” He told of meeting Czecho- 
slovakian trade unionists at an interna- 
tional conference and hearing from them 
of conditions under communist domination. 
At that time, he said, he began to change 
his ideas about Communists. 


Labour Unity 

Although described by the sponsoring 
union as a “must’’, a resolution calling for 
unity with other Canadian labour bodies 
was overwhelmingly voted down after TLC 
President Bengough delivered an attack on 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, charging 
it with attempting to undermine the TLC. 

Supporters of the motion were few but 
voluble. One delegate declared that, 
unless there were unity, health insurance, 
housing and all the other things requested 
by the convention would not be obtained. 
Another pointed out that the legislative 
requests of the four major Canadian labour 
organizations were almost identical and 
that the reason they went unsatisfied was 
that the groups were divided when they 
approached the Government. “The mass 
of workers cannot understand why labour 
groups could not work as one,” he said. 

Before the vote was taken, Mr. Bengough 
told the convention what had occurred in 
the co-operative committee set up in early 
1951 to present a united demand for a 
return of price controls. “For a time I 
felt we were. getting places; but there 
were no results,” he said. “Although the 
committee seemed to be a pretty good 
proposition, I took strong objections to 
the CCL, who were trying to use the 
committee to undermine this organization. 
It became impossible to operate that 
committee.” 

He also accused the CCL of going behind 
the Congress’ back in an attempt to change 
the workers’ representation at conferences 
of the International Labour Organization. 


Price Control 


The convention re-affirmed its support 
of price controls and favoured the intro- 
duction of federal subsidies on essential 
food items. Approving a resolution sub- 
mitted by a Saskatchewan union, the dele- 
gates also requested that all governments 
in Canada order the incorporation into 
basic wages of any cost of living paid to 
employees within the sphere of their 
jurisdiction. 


Peace 

The federal Government was asked to 
step up its efforts to obtain peace through 
the United Nations and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Delegates empha- 
sized that peace should not be based on 
“the Kremlin’s terms”. 


“Let us not, in our desire for peace, 
let our defences down,” cautioned Bernard 
Shane of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. “We want real peace, 
not peace dictated by Moscow.” 


The resolution adopted on peace was as 
follows :— 

That the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada continue to urge the Govern- 
ment of Canada to work through the 
United Nations organization and _ the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
towards world peace and that this con- 
vention urge the executive council to 
continue to strive for world peace through 
the medium of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and 
the ILO 


After the resolution had been approved, 
one delegate complained that it made no 
mention that “the greatest obstacle to 
peace is the Soviet Union.” 


Annuities 

Immediate introduction of previously- 
announced amendments to the Annuities 
Act is sought by another resolution adopted 
at the convention. During the debate on 
the resolution, the Congress executive was 
asked—and promised—to try to find out 
what rate of profit is made by private 
insurance companies from the sale of group 
pension plans. 


The promise was made after a delegate 
pointed out that workers would be in a 
better position to defend the Government’s 
annuities policy against the “insurance 
companies’ lobby” in opposition to the 
proposed amendments if they knew the 
profits of those companies. 


Old Age Pensions 
The resolutions committee received five 
resolutions on old age pensions that it 
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combined into one urging the federal 
Government “to enact legislation for the 
purpose of improving old age and retire- 
ment pensions to provide for the payment 
of a pension at the age of 65 years for 
men and 60 for women.” While two of 
the original resolutions specified a pension 
of $60 per month, the one finally approved 
did not mention any amount. 

Another resolution on this subject asked 
that widows whose sole support was their 
husband’s pension be granted a pension 
from the time of their husband’s death 
when they are not old enough to be eligible 
for the old age pension. 


Taxation 

Without discussion, the delegates approved 
a resolution on taxation prepared by the 
resolutions committee by combining eight 
others. It called for :— 

1. the deduction from personal income 
tax, up to 10 per cent of income, of all 
medical expenses and all prescribed drugs, 
including dental and optical treatment; 

2. the deduction from personal income 
tax of the cost of all worker’s tools—pur- 
chase price and maintenance expense— 
where they are essential to the worker’s 
occupation ; 

3. the raising of exemptions to not less 
than $38,000 for married persons, not less 
than $1,500 for single persons and to $500 
for married women whose husbands work, 
and the raising of the allowance for 
children to $300; 

4. the lessening of income tax on lower 
income groups and its increase on higher 
income groups; 

5. immediate institution of an excess 
profits tax on all corporate income; 

6. exemption of family allowance receipts 
from taxation. 


Unemployment Insurance 

Extended coverage of unemployment 
insurance to apply to “all workers gain- 
fully employed in all occupations” was 
requested by the convention. Also sought 
was the removal of the regulation requiring 
seasonal workers to have made 180 con- 
tributions before being entitled to benefit. 
“So-called seasonal workers should be 
entitled to benefits under the same condi- 
tions as workers in other employment,” 
the delegates declared. 

Other resolutions dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance recommended a 50-per 
cent increase in benefits, elimination of 
the waiting period, the payment of benefits 
to workers “discharged during a legal 
strike” and an increase in the staff and 
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in the number of Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and National Employment 
Service offices. 

The NES was criticized for “recruiting 
manpower to replace strikers or victims of 
lockout” and the TLC executive was asked 
to make representation to the Government 
to have the. practice stopped. 

Amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requested in another reso- 
lution were: insurance officers, where 
possible, should personally interview appli- 
cants for benefits before disqualifying 
them; the Umpire should devote his full 
time to the job and not have other judicial 
duties to perform; and regional or deputy 
umpires should be appointed. 

A resolution recommending that unem- 
ployment insurance benefits be paid to 
workers unable to work because of illness 
was voted down after the resolutions 
committee explained that the intent of the 
Act was not to protect workers against 
all possible interruptions to employment. 

Steps to speed up the administrative 
handling of claims and for improved 
services and facilities were also urged. 


Government Employees 

Twenty resolutions dealing with wages, 
hours and working conditions of govern- 
ment employees were referred to the 
standing committee on government 
employees. 

A resolution urging the TLC to continue 
to try to organize government employees 
and to seek recognition as bargaining 
agency for them was carried. 


Unfair List 

The subject debated at greatest length 
during the TLC convention was a request 
for the withdrawal of an executive ruling 
dealing with the placing of firms on the 
non-patronage lists of Trades and Labour 
Councils. Discussions extended through 
parts of the Wednesday morning and 
afternoon sessions and did not end until 
Thursday morning. 

At its March meeting, the TLC execu- 
tive drafted the following ruling :— 


No central council shall place an 
employer on a “We Do Not Patronize 
List” or “Unfair List” if such employer 
has in effect a contract of labour with 
any organization affiliated to this Con- 
ress, unless written consent is received 
rom the organization that is party to 
the contract. 


Two resolutions submitted to the con- 
vention asked withdrawal of the ruling. 
The committee on officers reports, to 
which the resolutions were referred, recom- 
mended rejection. 


Supporters of the resolutions contended 
that the council on the scene, as the only 
group having all the facts, was the only 
one capable of deciding what action should 
be taken. The committee replied that the 
executive’s action was consistent with the 
TLC constitution. 

Delegates supporting the resolutions 
asserted that the ruling favoured employers 
and that a minority could and might block 
the organization of a large group within 
a plant. One speaker from the floor stated: 
“My local was built up by the use of the 
non-patronage list.” 

President Bengough answered a charge 
that the executive had erred by saying 
that the executive had acted “for the 
benefit of the majority”. He was supported 
by Sam Herbst of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, who pointed out 
that as the executive was guided by the 
constitution in making its ruling, adoption 
of the resolution would be rejection of the 
clause in the constitution on which the 
executive decision was based. 

Russell Harvey warned the delegates: 
“The blacklist is illegal; if we passed this 
resolution we would be classed as _irre- 
sponsible.” The Taft-Hartley Act in the 
United States, he pointed out, resulted 
from a reliance on the secondary boycott 
and blacklisting, which created conditions 
favourable to the introduction of “such 
repressive legislation”. 

The committee’s recommendation of 
non-concurrence was upheld. 


The executive ruling was made follow- 
ing a request by a small group of British 
Columbia office workers, unsuccessful in an 
attempt to gain union recognition, that the 
employer be placed on the unfair list. The 
firm’s plant workers were organized and 
had a contract in effect with the employer. 


Federal Unions 


Another resolution that provoked a long 
and sometimes bitter debate was one 
asking that federal unions directly char- 
tered by the TLC be transferred to a 
national or international union in cases 
where a majority of members come under 
the jurisdiction of one of these groups. 
The resolutions committee recommended 
non-concurrence. 


Supporters of the resolution argued that 
workers joined federal unions because the 
fees charged were lower than those levied 
by national and international unions. 
They also accused federal unions of 
attempting to sign up members who prop- 
erly came within the jurisdiction of the 
internationals, 


Robert Y. Menary, Canadian Vice- 
President of the International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America, a local of which sponsored the 
resolution, threatened at one stage of the 
debate to halt the payment by his union 
of the TLC per capita tax if the resolution 
were defeated. 

TLC Organizer Max Swerlow told the 
convention that Congress organizers were 
instructed to (1) organize the unorganized; 
(2) respect jurisdiction; and (3) organize 
a federal union when circumstances prevent 
the organizing of an international union. 

When the vote was taken, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation of non-concur- 
rence was endorsed. 


Election of Officers 


The entire Congress executive was 
returned to office. Two-way contests 
developed for only two vice-presidencies. 

Returned by acclamation were President 
Percy R. Bengough, Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing and Vice-Presidents 
James A. Whitebone, Claude Jodoin and 
William Jenoves. Carl Berg retained his 
seat as a vice-president by defeating 
James McDuffee, President of the Brandon 
District Trades and Labour Council, 276 
votes to 193. Birt Showler was returned 
as a TLC vice-president by a margin of 
293 votes to 178 over Sidney T. Weyburn, 
Vice-President of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council. 

J. B. Graham of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
was unanimously chosen to be fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour. By four votes, S. A. Stephens of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers was 
elected fraternal delegate to the Trades 
Union Congress, defeating Harry Colnett 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 

Mr. Bengough has already served ten 
terms as President of the TLC. 


Other Resolutions 


A resolution urging legislation that would 
make mandatory the payment of straight 
time rates to workers given time off on 
federal statutory holidays and of overtime 
rates to those working such days was 
referred to the TLC executive council with 
instructions that it approach the Govern- 
ment on the question. However, another 
resolution requesting that all recognized 
statutory holidays be “with pay” was 
endorsed, 
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The re-elected officers of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: front row, left 
to right, Gordon G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer; Percy R. Bengough, CBE, President; 
William Jenoves, Ontario Vice-President; back row, left to right, Carl E. Berg, MBE, 
Prairie Vice-President; James A. Whitebone, MBE, Maritime Vice-President, Birt 
Showler, MBE, British Columbia Vice-President; and Claude Jodoin, Quebec Vice- 
President. 


Amendments to existing Labour Rela- 
tions Acts to prohibit Labour Relations 
Boards from “interfering with the internal 
working of unions applying for certifica- 
tion” were called for but a _ resolution 
recommending the abolition of all such 
Boards was voted down. 

A resolution favouring the declaration of 
federal and provincial election days as 
public holidays was rejected but one 
calling for the observance on a Monday 
of all holidays except Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday and Armistice 
Day was approved. 

“All television should be left in the 
hands of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation on the same basis as radio,” 
declared a resolution unanimously approved. 
Another resolution requested a _ severe 
government censorship of television. 

Prompted by a resolution submitted by 
a Manitoba local which described the 
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present TLC Platform of Principles as 
“partly obsolete,’ the resolutions com- 
mittee attempted to redraft the principles, 
last revised at the 1951 convention. After 
once referring the committee’s version back 
for further consideration, delegates voted 
to leave the revision to the executive with 
instructions that the new platform be sub- 
mitted to next year’s convention. 

The convention approved resolutions 
which called for:— 

Rewording of fair wage schedules accom- 
panying government contracts “so that 
they compel an employer to adhere to 
union agreements efiective in the district”; 

Action by the Government to prevent 
unemployment in the future, to give aid 
to under-developed countries, to expand 
foreign trade and to promote “the most 
equitable distribution of the wealth jointly 
produced”; 

A federal government agency to provide 
financial assistance for the establishment 


an we 


of new industry where such industry would 
further the development of the country’s 
natural resources; 

Establishment of a labour college under 
TLC contro!; 

A Bill of Rights that would “protect the 
rights of citizens, regardless of race or 
sex, to work; freedom of conscience and 
speech and assembly, to join an organiza- 
tion of their own choice; and other rights 
compatible with human dignity”; 

Public ownership of all telephone com- 
panies and nationalization of all telephone 
services; 

An all-Canadian route for the contem- 
plated natural gas pipeline from Western 
to Eastern Canada; 

Full citizenship for Indians; 

A federal statute requiring a newspaper 
which publishes a statement from either 
side in a labour dispute to make available 


to the other side a similar amount of space 
in as prominent a location “at a similar 
price and without delay”; 

Legislation to ban from the Canadian 
market “obscene books, magazines and 
certain tabloid newspapers, together with 
improper photographs”; 

An amendment to the TLC constitution 
to ensure the collection of per capita tax 
for workers who are not union members 
but who pay fees under the Rand Formula; 

More determined efforts by Eastern 
Canadian labour bodies to have minimum 
wage rates revised and “brought in line 
with the western provinces”. 

The convention rejected 
which :-— 

Insisted on a curtailment in the amounts 
being spent on war material; 

Opposed taxation on income 
through overtime work. 


resolutions 


earned 


Union Label Trades Department Formed 
by Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


A Union Label Trades Department of 
the Trades and Labour Congress’ of 
Canada has been formed. Closely modelled 
after the similarly-named department of 
the American Federation of Labour, it 
came into being at a one-day convention 
in Winnipeg held the Sunday before the 
opening of the TLC’s 67th annual con- 
vention. 

Aim of the new organization, which will 
be a separate entity within the TLC, is 
“to promote a greater demand for 
products bearing a union label and for 
labour performed by union workers”. It 
will also devise and recommend advertis- 
ing for union label products. 

An executive council with the same 
number of members as the TLC was 
named. The President is Claude Jodoin, 
who is also a Vice-President of the TLC. 
Vice-Presidents are: J. W. Burrows of 
Calgary Local 230, Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and  Pro- 
prietors’ International Union of America; 
Sven Jensen, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America; Mrs. 
Emily Ross, Canadian Organizer of the 
United Garment Workers of America; 
Ed Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Council of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 


Trades and Labour Council; and Tom C, 
Whitsed, Secretary of the Hamilton Allied 
Printing Trades Council and of the 
Hamilton Union Label Council. Secretary- 
Treasurer is Gordon G. Cushing. 

Mr. Jodoin and Mr. Cushing gained their 
positions on the new Department’s Execu- 
tive Council by virtue of a convention 
decision that, for the first year at least, 
a TLC vice-president and the TLC 
secretary-treasurer be appointed President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. The 
five vice-presidents were elected unani- 
mously by the convention. 

First convention of its kind ever held 
in Canada, the meeting was presided over 
by Claude Jodoin and William Jenoves, 
TLC Vice-Presidents. 

Explaining the reason for calling the 
convention, TLC Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing reported that for many 
years resolutions had been passed at TLC 
conventions urging the establishment of a 
union label trades department. He told 
the delegates that the TLC Executive 
Council, prompted by such resolutions, had 
already set up a committee at Congress 
headquarters to promote greater patronage 
of union-label goods. He went on to 
describe the set-up of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labour. 
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The Department of Labour exhibit at the TLC convention. 


Once the convention had approved a 
resolution that a union label trades depart- 
ment be established, the delegates discussed 
a proposed constitution which the TLC 
Executive Council had drafted, using the 
constitution of the AFL Union Label 
Trades Department as a model. A con- 
stitution for the new department was 
quickly approved. 

It provides that the Union Label Trades 
Department of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada shall consist of inter- 
national, national, provincial and directly- 
chartered local unions regularly chartered 
by and affiliated to the TLC using union 
labels, shop cards or buttons on the 
products of their members or to designate 
members therein; union label leagues or 
councils; and Trades and Labour Councils. 


The full text of the new ILO convention 
on Social Security is printed in the May- 
June issue of the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, an 
autonomous organization that co-operates 
with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. The convention was adopted, 123 votes 
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W. Paul Graham of the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service is seen handing a pamphlet to a delegate. 


According to the constitution, the Depart- 
ment will hold its annual convention during 
the week prior to the annual TLC con- 
vention. The basis of representation is 
identical with that for annual conventions 
of the TLC. 

Officers elected at this convention will 
serve until November 1, 1953, at which 
time the officers elected at the 1953 gather- 
ing will assume office. 


In connection with the union label con- 
vention, a display of products bearing 
union labels was held in the Winnipeg 
Civic Auditorium, scene of all business 
sessions of the TLC convention. Booths 
sponsored by various unions using union 
labels remained on exhibition throughout 
the week-long convention. 


to 32 with 22 abstentions, at the ILO’s 35th 
conference this summer. It divides social 
security into nine parts: medical care, sick- 
ness benefit, unemployment benefit, old age 
benefit, employment injury benefit, family 
benefit, maternity benefit, invalidity benefit 
and survivors’ benefit. 


Lakehead Grain Elevator Dispute is Settled 
Few Hours Before Scheduled Start of Strike 


Dr. 


Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 


of Labour, mediated terms of new agreement 


Settlement in the dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express “and 
Station Employees and 15 elevator com- 
panies, which threatened to tie up grain 
shipments at the Lakehead, was effected 
by Dr. A. MacNamara, federal Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who acted as special 
mediator. 

Settlement was announced by the federal 
Labour Deputy after repeated efforts to 
break the deadlock a few hours before the 
strike deadline set for 8 a.m., September 18. 

This settlement means that Canada’s 
all-time record wheat crop will move from 
the prairies free from interruption or 
involvement in a critical industrial dispute. 

The dispute arose out of negotiations for 
the revision of existing collective agree- 
ments. Principal issues involved were 
union requests for a reduction in the 
work-week from 48 to 40 hours, with no 
reduction in take-home pay; a _ general 
wage increase of 40 cents an hour, retro- 
active to January 1, 1952; and the union 
shop, with compulsory check-off of union 
dues. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established by the Minister of 
Labour to deal with the matter but the 
union rejected the Board’s recommenda- 
tions (L.G., Sept. 1952, p. 1209) and set 
a strike date. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour arranged further meetings between 
the parties to the dispute and, as a result 
of the negotiations, settlement was reached 
just before the strike deadline. 


Major terms of settlement were:— 

1. The standard work week shall be 
reduced from 48 to 40 hours a week from 
August 1, 1952. 


2. The basic rate of pay for hourly rated 
men shall be $1.35 per hour effective 
September 16, 1952, which includes an 
increase of 20-4 cents per hour as com- 
pensation for the loss caused by the shorter 
work week. 


3. The existing differentials in pay rates 
for hourly rated men shall be maintained. 


4. Six cents of the 
retroactive to January 1, 
July 31, 1952. 


increase shall be 
1952, until 
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Settled It 


5. Monthly rated men shall be paid 
overtime for hours worked in excess of 40 
hours per week effective from August 1, 
1952, at time and a half. 


6. Monthly rated men shall be paid an 
increased monthly rate, said increase to be 
proportionate to the increase paid hourly 
rated men less the 20-4 cents of increase 
granted to compensate for reduced work 
week, leaving 12:6 cents less 10 cents 
granted September 1, 1952. 


7. The agreement shall continue in effect 
until December 31, 1953, subject to a cost- 
of-living adjustment. 

Three points were left undecided and 
subject to future negotiation. These are: 
degree of union security, inclusion of 
watchmen in the terms of agreement and 
the request for two additional holidays 
with pay. 

It was agreed that, should these points 
fail to be settled, they should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 
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Anti-Discrimination Clause Inserted 
in All Federal Government Contracts 


Minister of Labour announces passage of Order in Council to include 
in all government contracts clause prohibiting discrimination in the 


employment of labour because of race, nationality, colour or religion 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, announced that the federal Gov- 
ernment has ordered the inclusion of a 
clause prohibiting discrimination in the 
employment of labour because of race, 
national origin, colour or religion, in all 
contracts made by the Government of 
Canada for construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of public buildings 
or other works, or for the manufacture 
and supply of equipment, materials and 
supplies. 

The announcement was made in a tele- 
eram from the Minister to the convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
Toronto on September 25.) 

Order in Council P.C. 4138 providing for 
the inclusion of the anti-discrimination 
clause in government contracts becomes 
effective January 1, 1953. 


The clause will read as follows:— 


(1) In the hiring and employment of 
labour for the execution of this contract 
the contractor shall not refuse to employ 
or otherwise discriminate against any 
person in regard to employment because 
of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the person 
has made a complaint or given informa- 
tion with respect to an alleged failure to 
comply with the provisions of this clause. 


(2) If any question arises at any time 
as to whether or not there has been a 
failure on the part of the contractor to 
comply with the provisions of this clause, 
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the Minister or Deputy Minister of Labour 
or any other person designated by the 
Minister of Labour for the purpose shall 
decide the question, subject to sub-clause 
5, and his decision shall be final for the 
purpose of this contract. 


(3) The contractor shall make available 
to the Minister or Deputy Minister of 
Labour or any person instructed by the 
Minister or Deputy Minister of Labour 
to inquire into any complaint of non- 
compliance with the provisions of this 
clause or to otherwise make inquiries as 
to compliance by the contractor with the 
provisions thereof, his books and records 
and shall furnish to him such additional 
information as is required by him for the 
purposes of the inquiry. 

(4) Failure of the contractor to comply 
with any of the provisions of this clause 
shall constitute a material breach of the 
contract. 


(5) If the contractor is dissatisfied with 
a decision under sub-clause 2 of this clause, 
he may, within 30 days after the decision 
was made, request the Minister of Labour 
to refer the question to a judge, and there- 
upon the Minister of Labour shall refer the 
question to a judge of-a superior, county 
or district court, whose decision is final 
for the purposes of this contract. 

Labour unions and religious bodies united 
in commendation of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s decision to insert the above 
anti-discrimination clause into all federal 
contracts. 
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The Normal Work Week in 
29 Canadian Cities, October, 1951 


Survey reveals that proportion of plant workers on five-day week is 
greater in more highly industrialized centres, that higher proportion 
of office employees than plant workers are on a five-day work week 


The length of the work week in Cana- 
dian manufacturing in terms of both hours 
and days is steadily decreasing (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 708. 

By October 1, 1951, the average work 
week for plant workers in manufacturing 
was 43-6 hours and for office workers 38-6. 
The five-day week was in effect for 70 
per cent of the plant employees and 76 
per cent of the office workers. Tables 1 
and 2 give, for plant and office workers 
respectively, details of the normal work 
week in 29 metropolitan areas. These centres 


account for over two-thirds of the total 
plant workers in Canadian manufacturing 
establishments covered in the annual sur- 
vey of wages and working conditions and 
more than four-fifths of the office 
employees covered. 

Table 1 reveals that, generally, the pro- 
portion of plant workers on a five-day week 
is greater in the more highly industrialized 
centres. In four major cities, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Vancouver, four- 
fifths or more of the plant employees were 


THE NORMAL WORK WEEK: OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING: BY CITY 
OCTOBER 1951 


Percentage of Employees on a Normal Work Week of: Percentage of 
Employees on a: 
Number Over 5-day 
City (1) of Less 373 Over Week 
Em- than ‘ and 40 40 5-Day of 374 
ployees 373 Hours Under Hours Hours Week Hours 
Hours 40 or Less 

Hours 

% % % % % % 
IT alitay 5: 8-O taleicss seks: <- 2,032 5-9 ‘7 70-5 1-1 16-8 7-5 6-3 
Sane count ee ees shoe eo ok 355 10-4 3 25-9 25-4 29-0 34-9 9-6 
@usbee.> ch ee. vanced aeeeeia cs 1,779 43-9 “0 21-6 12-9 14-6 49-2 39-1 
Stierbrookes?, 225.csscaune werent 7-8 5 34-8 7-1 46-8 16-4 8-8 
POIs sHAVIGreSts Geecc ke tapas +5 547 35-2 “4 16-6 1-6 46-2 16°3 14-1 
Moatrealiits: 52 cys ane tttee axe 82,141 24-4 5 15-4 11-9 7-8 86-0 62-3 
Ottawa—HuWs cocaine: 2,070 41-2 8:3 33-4 7-9 9-2 56-4 47-7 
Peterborough 1,904 6-1 1 8-5 72-1 5-2 92-7 14:3 
STA WAS Gente oxides fe 2, 262 16-5 3 3-5 72-9 1-8 98-3 21-8 
SROTONLO a tere ope ica < 41,464 17-3 2 14-6 14-6 3-3 93-5 66°3 
Niagara, Walls tenance seats as 1,033 4-2 8-9 8-6 27-1 1-2 95-7 62-8 
St. Catharines—Welland....... 3,298 42-3 ‘7 8-8 25-3 3-9 94-4 61-6 
Hamilton.. ee Relies 3 7,341 25-1 “1 32-1 21-0 2-7 90-0 39°5 
Galt—Preston. Siete" ole, seuss ies tres 1,084 26-5 8 9-9 36-2 6-6 91-4 47-0 
iiferunigs RA aa een AAR een 2,345 38-3 a) 8-5 9-2 2-0 95-4 78°8 
Be pence ate 1,969 10-7 “0 31-1 12-3 1-9 90-5 53-5 
Sudbury.... 143 17-5 “4 7:7 2-8 70-6 9-1 3-5 
ordon gacs Mere ce: Pees 2,750 31-2 “6 17-4 21-0 7-8 76°6 43-8 
DATUM, ea eniia me ARNE «i 1,903 69-4 “1 2:3 26-0 1-2 96°5 70-5 
WHNGSOD So. Rove cn see ea 5,998 8-2 9 1:8 64-2 1-9 95-1 31-7 
Sault Ste. Marie 477 12-6 8 63-5 16-4 2-7 75-7 17-0 
Fort William-Port Arthur 562 28-5 2 1 fal is hee 46-0 17:3 17-3 
Winnipeg..... 3,677 21-1 “4 19-0 27°3 25-2 43-1 16-4 
Regina... 387 19-1 “6 29-7 21-2 27-4 32:8 14-2 
Saskatoon 396 Er a ites: Beek 21-2 26°8 50-7 15-2 1-3 
BRUION TORS Ar ein nancess sek «ns. 1,541 4-7 “4 9-0 44-3 84-6 60-6 8-2 
OOIBATY Soden ce cern eas cee 1,188 1-5 “0 18-4 47-5 25-6 43-8 7-6 
VAMOOWVOIS ef eric Aciewitin vieve,00i8: 5, 260 11-6 5 11-7 27-0 18-2 63-9 34°+7 
AUTO UOTIG «stereo wotidatisia seks «6 975 25-1 3 4-2 9-2 18-2 54-8 50-6 


(1) Data for greater areas are included in the case of the larger cities. 
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on a five-day schedule. An even greater 
proportion of employees on a five-day week 
are found in such centres as Oshawa, 


Windsor, IWKitchener-Waterloo, and Galt-: 


Preston where the predominating influence 
of a few major industries is reflected. 

In 16 of the centres listed, one-third of 
the plant workers were on a schedule of 
40 hours or less; in only six of the areas 
were aS many as one-third of the workers 
on a schedule of over 45 hours. The pro- 
portion of workers on a week of less than 
40 hours was very small. Of those on a 
week of over 45 hours the greatest number 
were on a 48-hour schedule. 

A higher proportion of office employees 
than plant are on a five-day schedule; 
details are shown in Table 2. In all but 
seven of the centres listed, one-third or 
more of the employees were on a five- 
day week; in 11 centres (all in Ontario 
and covering 55 per cent of the office 


employees in manufacturing in the cities 
shown) the proportion was 90 per cent or 
more. Closely following was the metro- 
politan area of Montreal (accounting for 
one-quarter of the total employees shown) 
where 86 per cent were on a five-day 
schedule. : 

The proportions of office employees 
working 373 hours or less per week ranged 
from just over one per cent in Saskatoon 
to almost 70 per cent in Sarnia. In most 
centres where the five-day week was pre- 
dominant for office staff, a normal work 
week of 373 hours or less was also pre- 
dominant. Notable exceptions to this tend- 
ency were found in Peterborough, Oshawa, 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, and Vancouver. 
In the first two of these, the 40-hour week 
was worked by the majority of “white 
collar’? employees and in the others, as 
may be seen in Table 2, no specific length 
of work week was clearly predominant. 


THE NORMAL WORK WEEK: PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING: BY CITY 
OCTOBER 1951 


Percentage of Employees on a Normal Percentage of 


Work Week of: Employees on a: 


7 Number | Number 
City () s of " ot . Ae 
stab- m- ver 40 - 
pain] ployee Hous [ood Tade| M,to $8 | Ozer 46 |S Dav | ea ot 
44 Hours ae 
% % % % % % 

BATA eciwx. dso Re nieuke <3 71 5,773 13-0 3-3 62-3 21-4 16-6 13-0 
Raine gonigseseeur fa teen 32 2,302 os We aes Se ee 44-0 47-7 21-9 5-2 
CHMOD OG Hea «os Seca ence aes 99 13, 133 18-6 15-5 17-2 48-7 56-8 17-1 
RNOrDROoKe. ... 22. 3% s.gak eee = 36 6,587 SOG So eee civic 30-4 39-0 71-0 30-6 
BETOISHEMEVICLOS bo. - cane fons = 23 6,222 1-5 3 20-5 77-7 17-2 1-1 
PM OneTOn tcc tdcaes Dake esis si 1,010 | 121,971 35-1 11-5 33-1 20-3 79-9 34-2 
yGtawan— Fall 252 sete scS oa vas 116 9,421 21-9 8-0 30-1 40-0 51-0 20-9 
BP PLET DOLOMBD «225: «a's 60 ne ae. 40 7,879 3-5 72-2 18-9 5-4 87-9 2-9 
Ogha Wa ils keeen cs sec onsets 25 11,736 13-5 71-1 13-7 1-7 96-5 13-5 
DUNES dea te ix Stasi c giai ola aiein state 1,150 113, 462 45-9 25-4 22-8 5-9 88-8 44-5 
Wingara Halls. sess <cceoes soe 36 5,494 58-3 16-0 20-0 5-7 77-6 42-2 
St. Catharines—Welland....... 75 17,061 34-9 25-2 23-2 16-7 83-6 34-9 
TE sverel | fore Se ee eee oe 199 43,336 75-7 3-6 13-4 7-3 90-0 75-4 
Reral fe— PL ORGON soety ic «5.5 ake ts ian, ¢ 61 6,355 4-4 1-1 68-5 26-0 97-3 4-4 
PS raNGIOLU 4a pada xs one yee sias 66 12,893 63-0 4-7 24-5 7:8 92-9 62-9 
Kitchener—Waterloo.......... 101 13,487 24-3 4-1 55-6 16-0 95-1 24-3 
BLDC chins Seblet 5.410 bale <icleiewn « 16 821 ke ee oe oe 21-6 65-0 17-7 13-4 
London... ei ak ess a = 105 12,054 43-4 13-2 28-1 15-3 89-1 42-6 
Sarnia.......55----.-.--5--.+- 16 5,710 79-2 8-4 6 11-8 88-0 79-2 
Vigil Ce pone AR tne = oe eaeas eee 98 23,542 78-9 11-1 7-3 2-7 96-1 78-1 
Sault Ste. Marie............... 16 7,340 89-5. cc .aseenes 4-8 5-7 84-6 80-5 
Fort William—Port Arthur.... 25 5,790 ee ee 59-0 22-6 4-7 4-7 
Winnipeg.......22---.--+5.2.-.. 278 16,119 38-2 22-1 28-5 11-2 64-5 36-4 
ROGUE recdt: Rieter ole Wo 0% 3 Seis’ 5 40 1,734 41-3 21-6 18-9 18-2 56-4 40-9 
Manicntoorl meee anes ead <icinines 27 1,391 20-3 17-9 58-6 3-2 29-6 14-4 
Mea mOntOnesss eee seme een = 87 5,509 33-8 26-1 27-7 12-4 55-3 24-2 
Calgary....... Bae awit ce sRae «6 72 4,192 44-0 22-7 19-3 14-0 48-2 31-9 
NVARCOUVEr:< eecas viene eeanae == 388 28,708 79-1 5-9 12-9 2-1 82-1 77-8 
Victoria..... Re tNO Ce Maes 5: 49 2,698 65-5 2-4 7S el Pa 63-5 60-9 


(1) Data for greater areas are included in the case of the larger cities. 
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Legislation Enacted by Canada’s 


2|st Parliament, 5" and 6” Sessions 


Amendments to Unemployment Insurance Act increase benefits, reduce 
waiting period and extend period for payment of supplementary benefit 


At the fifth session, from October 9 to 
December 29, 1951, Parliament passed the 
Old Age Security Act, which came into 
effect on January 1, 1952. By an amend- 
ment to the Combines Investigation Act, 
the practice known as resale price main- 
tenance was prohibited. An amendment 
to the Bills of Exchange Act made it pos- 
sible for banks to operate on a five-day 
week. 

The sixth session began on February 28 
and adjourned on July 4. An amendment 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
increased benefits, reduced the waiting 
period, and made other substantial changes. 
The Government Employees Compensation 
Act was amended to give protection to 
government employees exposed to the haz- 
ards of occupational diseases not previously 
compensable. A new War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act provides for assistance to veterans 
able to obtain intermittent employment as 
well as increasing the assistance previously 
available under the Act. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Old Age Security 


Carrying out the main recommendation 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Old 
Age Security in its report of June, 1950, 
Parliament passed the Old Age Security 
Act providing for a monthly pension of $40 
for every person in Canada who has attained 
the age of 70 years and who meets the resi- 
dence requirements set out in the Act. A 
part of the plan had already been embodied 
in legislation by the passing of the Old Age 
Assistance Act at the previous session to 
come into force at the beginning of 1952. 
The new Act, a purely federal measure 
administered through the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, was made 
possible by an amendment to the B.N.A. 
Act in May, 1951. (L.G. 1951, p. 1264). 

To meet the residence requirement, a per- 
son must have resided in Canada for the 
20 years immediately preceding the day on 
which his application is approved, or if not, 
must have been present in Canada prior to 
those 20 years for an aggregate period at 
least equal to twice the aggregate periods 


of absence from Canada during the 20 
years, and have resided in Canada for at 
least one year immediately before approval 
of his application. For the purpose of 
establishing proof of age, the Act author- 
izes the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare to obtain information from census 
returns from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for any census taken more than 30 
years before the date of the request. 

When a person who is receiving the pen- 
sion leaves Canada, his pension is sus- 
pended immediately following the payment 
for the month in which he leaves the coun- 
try and is resumed when he returns. If he 
returns within six months from the time 
he left Canada, the pension, on being 
resumed, may also be paid for a period of 
absence not exceeding three months in any 
calendar year. 

The Governor in Council is empowered 
to make regulations for carrying out the 
purpose of the Act. Particularly, he may 
prescribe the time, manner and form of 
making application, the information and 
evidence to be furnished, and the procedure 
for dealing with applications. He may 
also define residence in Canada and deter- 
mine what interval of absence from Canada 
will not be considered to have interrupted 
residence in Canada. Regulations may also 
provide for the administration of a pension 
by a person or agency on behalf of a pen- 
sioner who is incapable of managing his 
own affairs. Regulations were gazetted 
January 9. 

To finance the pension plan, the Act 
imposes an Old Age Security tax of two 
per cent on all goods in respect of which 
sales tax is payable under Section 86 of 
the Excise Tax Act; an Old Age Security 
tax of two per cent of taxable personal 
income, not to exceed $60; and a corpora- 
tion income tax of two per cent. These 
taxes were imposed from the beginning of 
1952 except that for the taxation year 1952 
the Old Age Security Tax on personal 
income is one per cent, with a maximum 
of $30. 


Simultaneously, the sales tax already im- 
posed under the Excise Tax Act was 
reduced from ten to eight per cent, so 
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that the total sales tax levied was not 


increased by the new Old Age Security. 


Tax. 

Revenue from these special taxes is to 
be placed in an account of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund to be known as the Old Age 
Security Fund, from which pensions are to 
be paid. Loans may be made to the Fund 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund if 
necessary. The Minister of Finance is 
required to report annually to Parliament 
the loans made to the Fund and whether 
the Fund will be sufficient in the ensuing 
year to meet the charges on it and if not, 
what measures he recommends for increas- 
ing the revenues of the Fund. 


Prohibition of Resale Price Maintenance 


The Combines Investigation Act was 
amended by adding a new section which 
prohibits the practice of resale price 
maintenance. 

The amendment implemented the report 
of a committee appointed by the Minister 
of Justice in June, 1950, of which the chair- 
man was Mr. Justice J. H. MacQuarrie of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, and 
the members were Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
Principal of Queen’s University; Professor 
Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Economics, Laval Uni- 
versity; and George F. Curtis, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law of the University of British 
Columbia. By its terms of reference the 
committee was asked to study in the light 
of present-day conditions, the purposes and 
methods of the Combines Investigation Act 
and related Canadian statutes and the legis- 
lation and procedures of other countries, and 
to recommend what amendments, if any, 
should be made to Canadian legislation to 
make it a more effective instrument 
for encouraging and safeguarding a free 
economy. 

In the fall of 1951, at the request of the 
Government, the committee submitted the 
part of its report dealing with the subject 
of resale price maintenance. This interim 
report, tabled on October 12, recommended 
that the practice of resale price mainten- 
ance should be prohibited. A committee of 
both Houses was set up, in accordance with 
a motion of the Minister of Justice adopted 
November 6, to consider the report and 
appropriate amendments to the Act. 

The joint committee made its final report 
on December 7 and a Bill was introduced 
on December 10. The Minister of Justice, 
speaking on the motion for second reading 
on December 17, defined resale price main- 
tenance as follows: 


There are two kinds of resale price 
maintenance. First, rival suppliers 
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whether manufacturers or distributors may 
agree among themselves to maintain prices 
of comparable articles at agreed levels at 
This is 
commonly referred to as horizontal resale 
price maintenance and, generally speaking, 


various stages of distribution. 


it is already an offence under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. That is to say, it 
takes place largely horizontally, as it were, 
among all the dealers in a certain trade. 

The second kind takes place when a 
single manufacturer prescribes the prices 
at which his goods are to be sold or resold 
at the various stages of distribution. That 
is, he steps down out of his own level to 
suggest to those at either a lower or higher 
level, depending on one’s viewpoint, the 
basis at which they can sell or resell his 
goods. Therefore this type of resale price 
maintenance is commonly referred to as 
vertical resale price maintenance, as dis- 
tinguished from the horizontal type to 
which I referred a moment ago. 

This vertical resale price maintenance 
may or may not:be forbidden by the pres- 
ent terms of the Combines Investigation 
Act, depending upon the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case which comes before 
the courts. In most cases, however, it 
will not be illegal under the Act as it now 
stands. It is this later type of vertical 
resale price maintenance which the Mac- 
Quarrie committee studied and reported 
against, and with which the Bill now 
before us is concerned. 


The amendment, which received Royal 
Assent on December 29, forbids a person 
engaged in manufacturing, supplying or sell- 
ing articles or commodities to fix specific 
or minimum resale prices for such articles 
or commodities, or to refuse to sell or sup- 
ply goods to any person who refuses to sell 
the goods or commodities at such fixed 
prices, or who has sold them or offered 
them for sale for less. Every person who 
violates these provisions is guilty of an 
offence and is liable on conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding $10,000 or to two 
years’ imprisonment, or, if a corporation, to 
a penalty of not more than $25,000. The 
Commissioner under the Act is given 
authority to institute and conduct an 
inquiry into resale price maintenance and 
may exercise the same powers as in an 
inquiry to determine whether a combine 
exists. 


Five-Day Week in Banks 

An-amendment to the Bills of Exchange 
Act provides that, in all matters-relating to 
bills or notes, if the time for doing any act 
falls on a Saturday, that time is deemed to 
fall on the next business day. The new 
section further stipulates that, notwithstand- 
ing this provision, cheques may be pre- 
sented and paid on a Saturday if the bank 
is open. 

The purpose of the amendment was to 
enable chartered banks to operate on a 
five-day week, Monday to Friday, if they 


should desire to do so. In speaking on the 
motion for second reading of the Bill, the 
Parhamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Finance said that the management of the 
Canadian banks had found it increasingly 
difficult to secure competent staffs for their 
offices across Canada, especially in the 
larger cities, because of the competition of 
other establishments employing clerical help 
which are on the five-day week. Up to the 
passing of the amendment, the banks re- 
garded’ certain provisions in the Bills of 
Exchange Act as prohibiting them from 
closing on Saturday morning. 


Bills Not Passed 


A Government Bill to amend the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act was introduced but not 
proceeded with. 

Two private members’ Bills did not get 
beyond first reading. A proposed amend- 
ment to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act would have pro- 
vided for the voluntary revocable checkoff 
of union dues. This Bill was identical to the 
checkoff Bills introduced by the same mem- 
ber at previous sessions. 

The other Bill, “An Act to promote Fair 
Employment Practices in Canada,’ would 
have prohibited discrimination on account 
of race, creed, colour, ancestry or origin in 
respect of employees engaged in undertak- 
ings within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. It would have 
forbidden discriminatory practices by em- 
ployers, trade unions or employment agen- 
cies. The substantive terms of the Bill and 
the method of enforcement are the same 
as those provided in the Ontario Fair 
Employment Practices Act of 1951. 


Person without a 


SIXTH SESSION 


Unemployment Insurance 


Amendments were made to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act with regard to 
rates of benefit, waiting days, the period of 
entitlement for supplementary benefits and 
to various administrative matters. Five 
of the amendments are of particular 
importance. 

The first of these amendments, which 
came into effect by proclamation on July 
14, raised the rates of benefit. There was 
no increase in the rates of contribution. The 
highest benefit payable for a person with 
a dependant, formerly $21 a week ($3.50 a 
day), is now $24 a week ($4 a day). The 
maximum benefit in 1940, when the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was enacted, was 
$14.40. This was raised in 1948 to $18.30 
and in 1950 to $21. The benefit rates have 
thus in some measure reflected rising wage 
rates and living costs. All four major 
labour groups in Canada in their 1952 rep- 
resentations to the federal Government 
requested an upward revision of benefit 
rates. 

A table showing the old and new bene- 
fit rates is set out below. Only the two 
lowest classes ($4.20 and $6 weekly for a 
person without a dependant, $4.80 and $7.50 
for a person with a dependant) were not 
increased. The Minister of Labour stated 
in the debate on first reading of the Bill 
that these rates are already about 83 per 
cent of the average pay of the employees 
concerned. To increase the percentage 
would result in over-insurance. 


Rate of Benefit 
Person with a 


dependant dependant 
Old rate New rate Old rate New rate 

Weekly Earnings 
essethurig $900. sete ae acetates '0 $ 4.20 $ 4.20 $ 4.80 $ 4.80 
CS ere Ie ee oo ee 6.00 6.00 7.50 7.50 
U5 S00 GOT 20. 99 Behar tpi x. hens te 8.10 8.70 10.20 12.00 
ROU tOmecOsO0: se erN 6 oe eh ie. 10.20 10.80 12.90 15.00 
ZOO LOM sat OO Mae Oe es 12.30 12.90 15.60 18.00 
SAZOO ROMA TOO mre ER 2 uae. oot 14.40 15.00 18.30 21.00 
48300 Jona morete. Sassi ie. PEcse 16.20 17.10 21.00 24.00 


The sections and tables dealing with regu- 
iar and supplementary benefits were simpli- 
fied. Supplementary benefit rates, however, 
were not changed. 

A second amendment, and again one re- 
quested by labour unions, reduced the wait- 
ing pereiod by three days. Before the 
amendment, the Act provided that an 
insured person was not entitled to benefit 
for the first eight days of unemployment 


in a benefit year. In addition to the eight 
“waiting” days, there is at the beginning of 
a period of unemployment what is known 
as a non-compensable day. The period 
which must elapse before benefit becomes 
payable now consists of five waiting days 
and the one non-compensable day. 

A third major amendment permits the 
Commission to make regulations deferring 
the waiting days in a second or subsequen: 
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benefit year under certain conditions. 
Formerly, the waiting days had to be served 
at the commencement of every benefit year. 
Now, subject to the claimant meeting the 
conditions, the waiting days in benefit years 
other than the first may be postponed from 
the beginning until later in that benefit 
year. 

The period during which supplementary 
benefit may be paid was extended two 
weeks by a fourth amendment. The Act 
was amended in February, 1950, to provide 
for the payment of supplementary benefit to 
persons who had lost their employment 
during the winter months and were not 
entitled to regular benefits (L.G. 1950, p. 
532). Experience had shown that, because 
of the seasonal pattern of unemployment, 
the period within which supplementary 
benefit may be paid (January 1 to March 
31 in each year) was too short. It may 
now be paid in any year between January 
1 and April 15 for not more than one period 
of entitlement. 


The fifth amendment incorporated into 
the Act itself the non-discrimination policy 
of the Commission already embodied in the 
regulations which govern the National Em- 
ployment Service. The new provision is as 
follows :— 

Tt shall be the duty of the Commission 
to ensure that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in referring any worker seeking em- 
ployment, subject to the needs of the 
employment, either in favour of, or against 
any such worker, by reason of his racial 


origin, colour, religious belief or political 
affiliation. 


Among the other amendments were revi- 
sions of the penalty clauses. With regard 
to penalties for contravention of or non- 
compliance with the provisions of the Act 
or regulations, the maximum fine of $250 
is unchanged, but a minimum has now been 
set, consisting of $25 for the first conviction 
and $50 for any subsequent one. The 
prison term which may be imposed as well 
as the fine or instead of it remains a maxi- 
mum of three months. 


The fines for misrepresentation or making 
false statements with a view to obtaining 
benefit or to avoiding or enabling any per- 
son to avoid payment of contributions were 
raised for repeated offences against the Act. 
The fines for first offences remain a mini- 
mum of $15 and a maximum of $100, but 
for subsequent convictions a minimum fine 
of $25 and a maximum of $250 may be 
imposed. As before, a prison term of three 
months may be an additional or alternative 
penalty. Certain changes in procedure were 
intended to simplify court action and to 
reduce costs. 
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Another amendment specified that, where 
benefit has been erroneously obtained, the 
person receiving it is no longer liable to 
repay it unless it was obtained through 
false statement or misrepresentation. 


Another new provision stipulates that any 
day for which an insured person is dis- 
qualified as a penalty for obtaining benefit 
by fraud shall be deemed to be a day for 
which he received benefit. Previously, if 
the claimant was disqualified from benefit 
for a certain number of days, and his period 
of unemployment was longer than his period 
of entitlement to benefit, the disqualifica- 
tion merely meant a postponement of bene- 
fit. The new provision, which requires 
that any day of disqualification is to be 
counted as one of the days on which the 
claimant was entitled to benefit, will actu- 
ally reduce the benefit to which he is 
entitled rather than merely postponing it. 


The new sections of the Act providing 
for the reduction of the waiting period, the 
deferring of the waiting days in a second 
or subsequent benefit year and the exten- 
sion of the supplementary benefit period 
were proclaimed in effect from July 14; 
other sections noted above came into force 
from July 4, the date of Royal Assent. 


Government Employees’ Compensation 

The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act was amended to provide for com- 
pensation to employees of the federal 
Government who contract a disease due to 
their employment, where the disease is not 
compensable under the law of the province 
in which they work. 

Before being amended, the Act provided 
for the payment of compensation to federal 
employees in accordance with individual 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
the only exceptions being hospital employ- 
ees and nurses exposed to tuberculosis. 
These were eligible for compensation even 
if tuberculosis was not recognized as a com- 
pensable industrial disease in the province 
in which they worked. 


As amended, the Act now provides that 
in the case of any government employee 
whose disability or death is the result of a 
disease which is not an industrial disease, 
but which is “due to the nature of his 
employment and peculiar to or characteris- 
tie of the particular process, trade or occu- 
pation in which he was employed at the 
time the disease was contracted”, compensa- 
tion may be paid to him or his dependants. 
Regulations will prescribe the conditions 
and amount of payment. It was stated in 
the debate on the Bill that the regulations, 
besides continuing the provisions for hos- 


pital employees and nurses, will make pos- 
sible the payment of compensation to 
employees in federal government Jabora- 
tories, especially animal disease laboratories, 
and in animal disease field inspection work. 
Diseases which might be contracted by such 
employees have not been recognized as 
industrial diseases in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
or Newfoundland. 


War Veterans’ Allowances 

The War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1952, 
repeals and replaces the 1946 enactment 
under which allowances were payable to 
veterans who, after the age of 60 years, are 
unable to maintain themselves or whose 
resources are extremely limited. The maxi- 
mum allowances which may be paid have 
been increased. For example, a married 
veteran may now receive up to $90 a month, 
an increase of approximately $19. 

A new feature of the Act, effective Aug- 
ust 1, 1952, is a provision under which veter- 
ans who are able to maintain some employ- 
ment may receive assistance and still be 
encouraged to take employment when they 
can do so. A veteran who is unable to 
maintain himself by following his former 
ordinary occupation but is capable of taking 
light or intermittent employment may, if 
he is unemployed, apply for an allowance 
during the period of his unemployment. His 
maximum allowable income is calculated on 
a monthly rather than a yearly basis. That 
is, a married veteran may receive up to 
$90 in a month in which the total income 
of himself and his wife, including the allow- 
ance, does not exceed $100. Regulations 
issued under the Act are reported in this 
issue on p. 1233. 


Combines Legislation 

Following the tabling in the House on 
April 9 of the final report of the Mac- 
Quarrie Committee on combines investiga- 
tion, an Act to amend the Combines 
Investigation Act and the Criminal Code 
was passed, giving effect in large measure to 
the committee’s recommendations. The main 
change concerned the administration of the 
Act. Instead of a combines commissioner 
with the dual responsibility of mak- 
ing investigations and reporting to the Min- 
ister, the amendment provides for a director 
of investigation and research to carry out 


an inquiry and for a “Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission” to study .the facts 
and report on them with recommendations. 
The Act will come into effect on 
proclamation. 


Victoria Day Holiday 


An amendment to the Victoria Day Act, 
which will come into force on January 1, 
1953, provides that Victoria Day will 
always be observed throughout Canada on 
2 Monday. This legal holiday will fall 
every year on the first Monday immedi- 
ately preceding May 25. 


Emergency Powers 


Upon the resolutions of both Houses of 
Parliament, the sections of the Emergency 
Powers Act granting emergency pow- 
ers to the Governor in Council, which 
expired on May 31, 1952 (LL. G. September, 
1951, p. 1263) are continued in force until 
May 30, 1953. 


Bills Not Passed 


The results of the examination and study 
of ‘the Criminal Code authorized in 1949 
were reported to the Minister of Justice by 
the Royal Commission on Revision of the 
Criminal Code; they were tabled on April 
7. Bill H8, based on the Commission’s 
draft code, was introduced in the Senate, 
and, after second reading, was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce, which recommended that the Bill 
should not be further dealt with at the 
current session. It has, therefore, been 
carried over to the fall session. 

Bill P-11, An Act Relating to Trade 
Marks and Unfair Competition, was intro- 
duced in the Senate and, after second 
reading, was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce. The 
Government Leader in the Senate, on intro- 
ducing the Bill, said that the Government 
did not intend to proceed with the Bill at 
this session but that it had been brought 
down so that it might be studied by all 
persons interested; the Government’s plan 
was to reintroduce it at the next session. 

A check-off Bill and a Fair Employment 
Practices Bill identical to those introduced 
at the fifth session were again introduced 
by the same private members but did not 
get beyond first reading. 


British Columbia’s male farm help are the highest paid in Canada, the average wages 
being $5.90 a day or $107 a month with board and $7.20 a day or $135 a month without 


board. 
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Labour Organization in Canada, 1952 


Today more Canadian workers belong to trade unions than ever before: 
more than 1,100,000 union members in Canada at the beginning of 1952 


There were 1,146,121 members of labour 
organizations in Canada at the beginning 
of 1952, according to the forty-first annual 
survey of the Canadian Department of 
Labour. 

Many unions covered by earlier surveys 
reported gains in membership. However, 
the increase of 117,600 over the 1951 
figures results in part from an increase in 
the coverage of the survey. The current 
report includes returns from independent 
groups having a total membership of 24,350 
which, although previously in existence, 
were not included in earlier surveys. 

More Canadian workers are members of 
‘abour unions today than at any other 
time. Not only is union membership at 
its highest level numerically, but the 
proportion of workers who belong to labour 
organizations is greater than in any previous 
period. In 1911, the year of the first 
published survey of the Department, less 
than one-tenth of non-agricultural paid 
workers were members of labour organiza- 
tions. In contrast, slightly more than 30 
per cent of present-day non-agricultural 
paid workers belong to labour unions. 

Almost half of Canadian union members 
are employed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and almost another quarter are 
employed in transportation, storage and 
communication. There is a contrasting 
situation in these two industry groups, 
however, since only about 40 per cent of 
the workers in manufacturing are union 


members while in transportation, close to 
two-thirds of the workers belong to unions. 
The importance of unions in the other 
industry groups varies: large sections of 
the workers in the logging, mining, and 
construction industries are unionized; on 
the other hand, unions do not bulk large 
in trade, finance and services. 

Unions active in Canada include 108 
international and 62 national and regional 
organizations, which take in nine of every 
10 trade unionists. Directly chartered and 
independent locals account for the remain- 
ing one worker in ten. The internationals 
have in their membership seven out of 
every ten Canadian unionists as compared 
with two out of every ten who belong to 
national or regional organizations. The 
majcrity of unions in Canada have 5,000 
or fewer members but, in total, these 
account for less than 20 per cent of the 
Canadian membership. More than one- 
half are in 19 unions, each having 15,000 
or more members. 

One hundred and twenty-five interna- 
tional, national and regional unions are 
affihated with one or other of the three 
Canadian labour congresses—the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. The 
total membership of the unions and directly 
chartered locals of each of the congresses 
is given in the following table, which shows 
the membership of both congress affiliates 
and independent unions. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, JANUARY 1, 1952 


Congress Affiliation Membership 
irades andelabour Ganeress oO Gandtat...., cee ae ee ee ree eee eee 522,965 
AG Lnpand ULC A LA s6. chee Oe Me ear. co. AR ere ee, eee 430.966 
RL Gronly seb Sx Seis. bid = sists: Aeneas. «.. Ee 2 eee eee cee 91,999 
(GanadianeCongress of iabour.iyak aerate © Aiea oe ee ee eee 330,778 
ClO wand <CG Le Ris dks oh Bate ooh «edie ewn sara eee ee 228,522 
CEL aeonly poten. acct dg heer alot abakcs DEFOR ware eee ee ee 102,256 
International Unions not affiliated with a Canadian Congress: 
FATED OUILY. 05. sie ottuc SERS cre worele iste, oot eiesait a etd Ok ae ae 9,555 
CLO Mmon ly te EO CASES DRE a ee ice hiss ou cs eet 2,000 
Intemational” Railroad @Brotherhoods. =. ....-.. 0. eee meee nee 2; 41,385 
Other Independent International Unions.....................ceeeceeeee 62,592 
Canadianiand: Catholic iConfederation-of Labours.. 3.2 eee ee 89,013 
National and Regional Unions not affiliated with a Canadian Conevess...... 79,376 
UnaffiliatedaLocalaUnions: ieee. eee te ee ee 8,457 
DOCBAT Aaticicm« ss bis cols oat a Se Piel ine oe DRO OIE fee 5 oo 1,146,121 
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Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


Holds Sixteenth Annual Convention 


Major resolutions approved at week-long convention request amendments 


to workmen’s compensation, labour relations, unemployment insurance 


legislation. Enactment of a provincial minimum wage act also sought 


Increases in workmen’s compensation 
benefits, the right to have officers of inter- 
national unions appear before the provincial 
Labour Relations Board and the enactment 
of a provincial minimum wage act were 
among the more important requests in 
resolutions approved by the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (TLC) during its 
week-long 16th annual convention at Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, July 14 to 19. In 
addition to delegates from _ provincial 
unions, representatives from the mainland 
and the United States were present. 

Amendments to the Labour Relations Act 
were requested by the Federation to allow 
officers of international unions to appear 
before the Labour Relations Board on 
behalf of local unions. The Federation 
stated that the fees charged by lawyers 
in such instances have proved to be a 
heavy financial burden for the locals to bear. 

With respect to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Federation asked that 
doctors who attend injured workmen be 
required to submit their reports within 
three days of the accident. Delays in the 
filing of such reports have worked to the 
detriment of workers, the labour body 
stated. In addition, the Federation called 
for increases in the benefits paid under 
workmen’s compensation legislation, partic- 
ularly with respect to funeral allowances, 
which, it stated, were too low. 

The provincial Government was requested 
to establish a provincial shops act appli- 
cable to the whole of Newfoundland, to be 
administered by the Department of Labour. 
At present, three Shops Acts are in effect 
in Newfoundland, all administered by the 
Department of Provincial Affairs. 

A minimum wage act was requested by 
the labour body with the recommendation 
that wages so established be the same for 


male and female employees where practical. 

With respect to collective bargaining, the 
Newfoundland Federation called upon 
unions within the province to have a 
union shop clause incorporated in agree- 
ments with their employers. In addition, 
the labour organization asked that every 
effort be made to see that the union label 
is placed on all goods made within the 
province. The establishment of a weekly 
labour newspaper was advocated as being 
in the interest of labour in Newfoundland. 

Referring to federal legislation, the con- 
vention approved a resolution asking that 
unemployment insurance contributions be 
considered deductible from income for 
income tax purposes. The Federation 
called for the abolition for the social 
security sales tax, declaring that it was 
particularly onerous when applied to food 
commodities. 

Among other resolutions, the Federation 
expressed its appreciation for the Govern- 
ment’s efforts in the field of vocational 
training, called for the creation of a gov- 
ernment board to investigate slum clear- 
ance in the Corner Brook area and in 
other industrial centres, recommended the 
implementation of a fire marshal’s act, 
called for the encouragement by the 
Government of co-operatives and credit 
societies within the ranks of labour, asked 
that civil servants be granted bargaining 
rights under the Labour Relations Act and 
urged the passage of legislation prohibiting 
the sale of “comic and other books depict- 
ing crime by violence and illicit love.” 

W. Frank Chafe was re-elected President 
of the Federation. Other officers elected 
were: Norman Munn, John Madden, J. J. 
Thompson and Arthur Kelley, Vice- 
Presidents; C. W. Strong, Secretary; and 
A. J. Shapter, Treasurer. 


The Department of Justice does not intend to prosecute the members of a bakery 
union in Winnipeg who, the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act alleged, 
operated a combine in connection with the distribution and sale of bread and other 


bakery products there. 
Minister of Justice. 


Announcement to this effect was made early this month by the 


The Attorney General of Manitoba, when asked if he wished to take the respon- 
sibility of deciding on the prosecution question, replied that he felt the decision was 


one the federal authorities should make. 
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Belgian Family Allowance Scheme 
Completes 30 Years of Operations 


Article traces development of program from its beginning in 1922 as 
a voluntary scheme and records changes it has undergone since then 


A scheme of family allowances which 
has been in operation for 30 years forms 
the basis of an article by Léon L. Homés, 
Director of the Association of Family 
Allowance Funds in Belgium, in the April, 
1952, issue of the International Social 
Security Association Bulletin. Mr. Homés 
traces the development of family allowances 
from its beginnings in 1922 as a voluntary 
program and notes the introductions and 
changes that have been made up to the 
present day. 

Compensation funds were first estab- 
lished in Belgium in 1922 by individual 
employers in order to provide financial 
assistance for workers with dependants. 
The end of the First World War had led 
to a popular demand for such assistance 
which was necessary in many instances. 
Funds were soon established in different 
industrial districts throughout the country 
and in different industries. The building, 
non-ferrous metal and textile industries 
were among the leading trades in intro- 
ducing the programs. 

Benefits paid by the several funds and 
contributions made by employers varied 
throughout the country because the rates 
of family allowances were not necessarily 
the same for every fund. In 1928 the 
Belgian Government decreed that all con- 
tractors engaged on public projects would 
have to become members of a compensa- 
tion fund of their own choice, subject to 
certain conditions of approval. Subsequent 
legislation in 1930 provided that every 
wage-earner, whether in commerce, agri- 
culture or industry, would have to become 
a member of a fund of his or her own 
choice. From this date, generally speaking, 
all wage-earners benefited from family 
allowances, which were placed on a national 
scale. Contributions were standardized and 
fixed at an identical sum per day per 
worker. 

In order to meet the problem posed by 
funds which would show deficits under the 
new standardized rates, a  semi-official 
organization, the National Compensation 
Fund for Family Allowances, was estab- 
lished to provide secondary compensation. 
Thus primary funds with surpluses paid a 
part of that amount to the National Fund 
which in turn used such revenues to assist 
those funds with deficits. 
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In 1930, the Government provided that 
the surpluses remaining to the primary 
funds, over and above their compulsory 
contribution to the National Fund, were 
to be retained by the local units for the 
purpose of financing various social ser- 
vices. The social services connected with 
the family allowances included pre-natal 
instruction for mothers, funds to combat 
debility and actual social welfare work in 
the homes of employees. At the present 
time, surpluses from funds in eredit are 
paid in their entirety to the National 
Compensation Fund. A subsidy equal to 
one per cent of the cumulative sum of 
contributions levied and allowances paid 
out is granted to each fund for the financing 
of its social services. 

Family allowances, which in 1937 were 
extended to all non-wage-earning employees, 
are paid on a graduated scale according to 
the number of dependent children in an 
employee’s family. The following amounts 
are paid on a monthly basis:— 

315 franes* for a family with one child 

630 franes for a family with two children 
1,060 frances for a family with three children 
1,585 franes for a family with four children 


2,280 frances for a family with five children, 
ete. 


A further allowance is paid when the 
employee’s wife does not engage in any 
remunerative activity and is employed in 
looking after her children. This allowance 
amounts to 100 franes per month for the 
first child and 50 frances for each subse- 
quent dependent child. 

“Natal allowances” are granted at the 
rate of 1,800 francs for the first birth and 
900 francs for succeeding births. Allow- 
ances on a more favourable scale are made 
when the employee is recognized as an 
invalid. In addition to these benefits, the 
program makes provision for the orphans 
of wage-earners. 

The administration of the program has 
been left to the various funds which were 
founded on a voluntary basis and which 
have received official approval. 


*The Belgian frane is worth approximately 
two cents. 


ILO Director-General Reiterates 


Organization's Aims, Functions 


Speech to 35th session of International Labour Conference, largest 
ever held, reviews ILO’s past activities, describes the problems it 
now must face and maps out the course it must follow in the future 


“The ILO is a living, vibrant, growing, 
organization,” said David Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
when replying to the discussion on his report 
to the 35th session of the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva. “We are 
constantly expanding our membership, 
widening our work to cover additional cate- 
gories of peoples, diversifying our methods 
of work. We are doing all this, and more, 
in attempting to apply the high principle 
of universality to every aspect of our work. 

“But progress is still too slow,” he warned, 
“and there remains so very much more that 
is still lef untouched—-and yet to be 
done.” 

The session was the largest ever held, he 
told the conference, pointing out there were 
654 delegates and advisers, representing the 
peoples of 60 member states. In addition, 
there were 40 observers and representatives 
of international orgafizations, raising the 
total number of participants in the con- 
ference to 694. 

“T would be failing in my duty, however, 
if I did not point out that as many as 11 
of the delegations are incomplete,” he 
said. “This is a serious defect in our rep- 
resentation and an impediment to our 
efforts to press more effectively ard vigour- 
ously ahead.” 

Canada was represented at the conference 
as follows:— 

Government delegates: M. M. Maclean, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Director of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
and Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Director of the 
ILO Branch. 

Government advisers: C. A. L. Murchison, 


Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Dr. Ernest A. Watkinson, 
Medical Officer, Industrial Health Divi- 


sion, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; and Joseph W. Willard, 
Director, Research Division, Depart- 


ment of National Health and Welfare; 
and Bruce Williams, Secretary, Canadian 
Permanent Delegation at Geneva. 

Employers’ delegate: Harry Taylor, rep- 
resenting the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, who is a deputy member of 
the Governing Body of the ILO. Advisers 
were: James A. Brass, General Secretary, 
Railway Association of Canada; Hugh W. 
Macdonnell, Secretary, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Allan C. Ross, repre- 
senting the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; and T. Woodford Smith, representing 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


Workers delegate: Max Swerdlow, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. Advisers 
were: Rodolphe Hamel, President, National 
Federation of Mine Workers of Canada; 
and James G. McLean, Dominion Joint«, 
Legislative ‘Committee “of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods. 


After promising that he and his col- 
leagues would study “with the greatest 
care” every suggestion and criticism made 
during the debate on his report, Mr. 
Morse said: 


Our organization must be flexible and 
ready and able to adapt itself quickly to 
the changing needs of the world. Many 
of you have emphasized that the greatest 
challenge today is the lack of balance 
between developed and. underdeveloped 
countries. The responsibility of the ILO 
in redressing this unbalance cannot be 
evaded. Technical assistance is one of the 
most effective ways of meeting this respon- 
sibility. It was for this reason that I 
suggested to you in 1949 that the ILO’s 
operational activities shouldbe greatly 
extended, and I am today more than ever 
convinced that our task cannot be accom- 
plished by legislation alone. The ILO’s 
operational activities have increased so 
rapidly since then, and have assumed such 
importance, that it is only fitting that this 
conference should discuss them and assess 
their total effect on the organization and 
indicate the broad lines along which we 
must proceed .... 

Technical assistance itself contributes 
further to this understanding, for when 
people from one country move to assist 
people from another towards a better life, 
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TOP—Paul Ramadier, former Prime Minister of France and Chairman of 
the ILO Governing Body, is seen in the Conference Hall seated behind 
M.M. Maclean (left), Assistant Deputy Minister and Director of Industrial 
Relations Branch, and Paul Goulet (right), Director, ILO Branch. Standing at 
the left is Luiz Augusto de Rego Monteiro of Brazil. BOTTOM—Canadian 
delegates: (left to right), Harry Taylor, employers’ delegate; Mr. Maclean 
and Mr. Goulet, government delegates; Max Swerdlow, workers’ delegate. 
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bour Conference, Geneva 


Léon Jouhaux, President of France's General Confedera- 
of Labour (Force ouvriére) and French workers’ delegate, is 
(second from right) with Messrs. Goulet, Maclean and 
dlow. MIDDLE—Industrial Relations sub-committee: John Je 
, United States;lan G. Sharp, Australia; A.E. Morgan, United 
dom; an unidentified U.K. delegate; L. E. Orkin, South Africa; 
Mr. Maclean. BOTTOM—Canadians in Conference Hall. 


there is born through such effort a high 
degree of human understanding. This, 
in itself, is one of the great contributions 
that technical assistance can make _ to- 
wards the purposes of the ILO. 

In technical assistance each country has 
something to give, something to receive. 
No one country or group of countries has 
a monopoly of experience or wisdom. This 
is one endeavour in which we can all be 
partners. 

I have been particularly impressed by 
the manner in which one speaker after 
another from the giving countries, if I 
may so call them, has stressed the anxiety 
of his Government to contribute as fully 
as possible to the ILO’s technical assist- 
ance work. Several Governments have 
talked of the efforts they are making to 
release experts. I deeply appreciate these 
efforts and while recording my gratitude 
I would like to appeal to Governments 
and institutions once again that these 
efforts be continued and intensified. As 
our program evolves it must make increas- 
ing demands on the use of their best quali- 
fied men. In making this appeal, I would 
point out what I consider to be a signifi- 
eant factor and one which is often over- 
looked. I have met many experts returning 
from technical assistance assignments but 
I have yet to meet one who did not assure 
me that he had learned a great deal during 
his work. It is therefore not only the 
receiving country that benefits. 


I have also greatly appreciated the assur- 
ance that Goverenments have given that 
they are willing to receive ILO Fellows in 
increasing numbers. I am more than ever 
convinced that the training of nationals 
in this manner is as important as the 
sending of foreign experts. I hope that it 
will be possible to expand the ILOQ’s fellow- 
ship program greatly during the coming 
years. This will require your co-opera- 
tion and support, and I am confident from 
the statements made during this debate 
that it will be readily forthcoming. 

It cannot be too often stressed that the 
value of technical assistance depends 
largely on the efforts of the recipient coun- 
try. Your debate has shown that govern- 
ments and employers and workers are now 
fully aware of that, and we can draw 
strength from the determination expressed 
by recipient Governments to match with 
their’ own efforts the assistance they 
receive. If this determination is main- 
tained, the technical assistance program 
will succeed. 

Many of you have stressed the need for 
giving assistance in the form of equip- 
ment. You have pointed out that expert 
advice often cannot be followed because 
of the lack of necessary equipment and 
supplies. The relevant regulations have 
already been rendered more flexible, and 
I hope that it will be possible to do still 
more in this direction. But I would ask 
those of you who have raised this question 
here to ensure that your Government takes 
the same stand in all international organi- 
zations where this matter comes up for 
further discussion. 

The ILO’s technical assistance activities 
cover all aspects of our work—social secur- 
ity, industrial relations, conditions of work, 
placement and training of labour, and so 
on. But, as so many of you have pointed 
out, social] justice acquires content and 
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significance only when basic human néeéds 
are satisfied and material standards of 
living are rising sufficiently rapidly. I do 
not believe that social aspirations are 
limited to material things. But I must 
say, as clearly as I can, that freedom, 
democracy, collective bargaining and pri- 
vate enterprise are empty concepts to men 
who are underfed, illiterate and diseased, 
and who live in slums and hovels. This 
has been proved time and time again. 
That is why I have always urged a posi- 
tive, aggressive and practical attack 
against the causes of social injustice—and 
urged that we go into the field and among 
the people to carry out this attack. That 
is why I have, among other things, always 
emphasized higher productivity as one of 
the central objectives of this organization. 


The technical obstacles to increasing 
productivity are serious enough—but for- 
tunately here we have a great store of 
experience steadily enriched by adventur- 
ous technical research. Much more seri- 
ous are the apathy and even opposition to 
rising productivity which appear in differ- 
ent quarters. Increasing productivity re- 
quires a vigorous search for improvements, 
and enthusiasm in their application. 


But unhappily this vigour and enthusi- 
asm are too oiten lacking. Sometimes it 
is a matter of sheer inertia: people lack 
the energy and initiative to adopt new 
methods. Sometimes they fear, rightly or 
wrongly, that increasing productivity will 
bring unemployment for certain groups of 
workers, or inadequate rewards; or that it 
will make existing plants out of date, or 
interfere with the existing organization 
and control of production. 


It is to meet just these kinds of prob- 
lems that this and other international 
organizations exist. It seems to me that 
our own organization has perhaps the 
greatest responsibility of all in this re- 
spect. The key to increased productivity 
lies in the individual factories, shops, farms 
and offices, where the attitudes of workers 
and of employers, and their ability to co- 
operate, are vital in determining whether 
or not there shall be a real drive for 
higher productivity. That is why we have 
thought it imperative to organize this year 
an expert examination of the factors which 
may block the industrial application of 
technical improvements. I believe that 
this meeting of experts can yield vastly 
significant results, which I hope to be able 
to bring to your notice at our next con- 
ference. Above all, it should strengthen 
and render more effective the technical 
assistance we are giving in this field. 

Technical assistance on the scale on 
which it is now being provided is a rela- 
tively new feature of international life. It 
would be strange indeed if this great ven- 
ture had been launched and earried 
through its initial stages without running 
against a great many difficulties. It would 
be strange if we did not make mistakes in 
a task so complex and so subject to human 
error. I believe, however, that the initial 
difficulties have been largely overcome and 
that international technical assistance will 
endure and expand. As its aims and 
methods become better known, both its 
tempo and its intrinsic value should in- 
crease greatly. 

Many of you have stated that the ILO 
is not doing enough to assist the under- 


developed countries. JI share your dis- 
satisfaction. No one who is aware of the 
great needs of these regions, no one who 
believes in the value of the contribution 
that the ILO can make to their problems, 
can remain satisfied with what is being 
done. But we have made a beginning, and 
I have tried in my report to tell you of 
some of the things we are doing. I am, 
moreover, constantly endeavouring to 
streamline and expedite the administration 
of technical assistance. I hope that during 
this conference many of you have had an 
opportunity of contacting the ILO techni- 
cal assistance unit, and seen more fully 
the work that is being planned and carried 
out, and the manner in which this is being 
tackled. 

But we cannot afford to rest content 
with this beginning. The ILO must, in 
common with the governments, employers 
and workers of the different countries, 
intensify its efforts to provide direct and 
practical assistance to their people. 


Mr. Morse then discussed the proposed 
ILO Convention on social security, stres- 
sing that no Convention infringes in any 
way the sovereignty of states. “A Conven- 
tion is not a measure to be imposed on 
Governments against their will,’ he said. 
“Tts ratification is a matter for independent 
action within each country.” 


Continuing, the Director-General said: 


All of the efforts that I have been de- 
scribing; all of the tools—old and new— 
that we are using; and the universal effort 
of our great organization must be consid- 
ered and analyzed in the light of the fact 
that we are met in a world that is still 
torn by tension and that seems powerless 
to evolve a way of life that would elimi- 
nate the constant threat to its security. 
Though we-continue to work and pray and 
hope for peace, we cannot ignore the ten- 
dencies which drag us with impetuous 
force towards war—the mutual fear and 
suspicion that cloud our judgment, the re- 
armament and the open conflicts that have 
broken out in various parts of the world. 


There are those who would represent 
that it is unreal even to talk of social jus- 
tice in a world that is re-arming. You here 
have effectively answered such doubts by 
emphasizing strongly that the threat of 
war, far from lessening the need for social 
action, increases it and makes it even more 
vital for the survival of the world. You 
have stressed the paramount need of con- 
tinuing our efforts for social progress. even 
when large resources have to be diverted to 
other ends. 

Social programs in many countries have 
had to be restricted, as resources were 


diverted to other purposes. I have felt 
these restrictions here too, for the ILO 
is a sensitive gauge of social progress in 
every country and records its advances 
and withdrawals in the momentum of its 
own work. 

We must not accept a paradoxical world 
where men talk forcefully of peace and 
prepare with equal force for what may be 
its ultimate destruction. We must realize 
that it is at such times that the respon- 
sibility of the ILO becomes ever more 
urgent; its duty ever more insistent. Every 
year I have insisted on the urgency of the 
need for ILO action. I do so today with 
far greater conviction than ever  be- 
fore. Never before has it been so 
urgent that we make every effort to 
translate our ideals into realities. Never 
before has it been so important that we 
make that additional effort necessary to 
understand the other man’s point of view 
and to hold fast to the underlying com- 
munity of purpose. 

Although the ILO is stronger than at any 
time in its 33 years of existence, he stated, 
its accomplishments are still not enough. 

“All of this is encouraging,” he said, “but 
cannot stem the tide that is about to engulf 
us—unless we take heed now and resolve 
to redouble our efforts within this organiza- 
tion on a day-to-day basis, divert greater 
sums to our objectives, and willingly and 
courageously search and work for an open 
world where men can find employment and 
opportunity and be freed from the shackles 
of suspicion and from the distinctions em- 
phasized by narrow domestic walls. I plead 
for the removal of mental and physical 
barriers so that universality will become a 
genuine living force. 

“We in the ILO cannot alone obtain 
peace. The world today is much too com- 
plicated for that. Other international forces 
and agencies must play their part—and we 
must join hands and forces, one with the 
other. But I do believe that we and the 
ideals for which we stand can play a pre- 
dominant role. I have never held the view 
that those who framed the ILO believed 
that its objectives could be achieved by a 
narrow and insular technical approach. They 
believed in our mission too in the moral 
sense, and in the solidarity which could be 
developed as between members of each of 
the three groups of the ILO and then as 
between the three groups themselves. There- 
in lies our strength—and our hope!” 


Steelworkers Have Union Shop Contracts with 27 Companies 


Contrary to the report in the July issue 
of the Lasour GazeTTe (p. 850), a union 
shop agreement won by an AFL local in 
Philadelphia was not the first in the basic 
steel industry in the United States. At 


the present time, the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) has union shop con- 
tracts in 27 companies with basic. steel 
capacity, some of which have been in 
effect for many years. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


LMPC Arranges Annual Banquet 

Employees and management at Sangamo 
Company Ltd. in Leaside, Ont., recently 
held their annual banquet, arranged by 
the LMPC. During the evening, a review 
of business conditions and company activi- 
ties during 1951 was given by G. H. 
Lawrence, President, and D. C. Patton, 
Executive Vice-President. 

The Sanwag News, the employee paper 
at Sangamo, said that C. H. Anderson, 
Technical Adviser to the President, 
“yointed out the advantages of continued 
co-operation between shop and manage- 
ment, between foreman and employee.” 

The News said that other representatives 
of labour and management praised the 
friendly attitude and good relations existing 
at Sangamo. 

Lodges 1755 and 235 of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) are 
the unions participating in the LMPC at 
Sangamo. 


“LMPCs Make Important Contribution’ —Gregg 

In a recent address before the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association Annual Meet- 
ing, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, urged management and labour 
“to get across their own points of view 
on matters of mutual concern and to find 
out why the other party thinks and acts 
as it does.” 

Speaking on employee-employer relations, 
Mr. Gregg said :— 

“The thing particularly which has struck 
me about the many different approaches 
that have been made to this subject is the 
apparent underlying agreement that effec- 
tive labour-management relations really 
depend on an understanding of the other 
fellow’s point of view.” 

Understanding requires a two-fold effort, 
“the effort needed if one’s point of view is 
going to be presented most effectively, and 
the effort required to fully appreciate the 
basis for a particular attitude or for certain 
decisions.” 

Outlining some of the improvements in 
communication which have taken place in 
recent years, Mr. Gregg suggested there 
was still “room for improvement.” He 
said :— 
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“In most businesses, for instance, pro- 
duction methods are under constant review 
and change and such changes almost 
inevitably provoke employee reactions: 
which influence his or her attitude towards 
the job and the company. To cite another 
example, the pressure that is constantly on 
all levels of management to appear to be 
doing a good job may mean that ineff- 
ciencies are kept from those at the top, 
with the result that problems and com- 
plaints build up at the bottom for which 
there are no outlets. All too often the boss 
is told what he wants to hear and is kept 
from learning things that go wrong or do 
not get done. These communication bottle- 
necks can seriously impair the _ overall 
productivity of any organization.” 

Concluding his remarks Mr. Gregg 
suggested that he would like to see more 
industries “seriously consider the establish- 
ment of Jabour-management production 
committees”. Experience has shown that 
LMPCs “can make a very important con- 
tribution to the efficient and amicable 
operation of most businesses”. 

* * * 

The rapid expansion in the work force 
at Fleet Manufacturing Ltd. in Fort Erie 
has necessitated an expanded program of 
on-the-job safety. Under the chairmanship 
of William Graham, the Safety sub- 
committee of the LMPC has been working 
to improve the plant safety record. 

Fleet has already applied to the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Association for 
two Merit Certificates (Class <A), for 
200,000 man-hours worked without a_ lost 
time accident. 

The Safety Committee of the LMPC 
takes a scientific approach to industrial 
accident prevention and general efficiency. 
Films and new publications are studied 
while tours through other companies are 
considered very essential. Each member 
reports to the Safety Head and meetings 
are held regularly every two weeks. The 
LMPC meets once a month. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 


sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Dam 2 — 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 
The Canada Labour Relations Board did 


not meet during July. During the month, 
the following applications for certification 
were received :— 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by Marine 
Express Lines Limited, Vancouver (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
elevator and maintenance employees of 
Canada Malting Co. Limited, Port Arthur, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

38. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Patricia 
Transportation Company, Limited, Winni- 


peg, employed in miscellaneous classifica- 
tions (Investigating Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

4. Local 13618, Region 75, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of licensed personnel em- 
ployed by the Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Navigation Company Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) ; 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Badwater Towing Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of extra gang time-keepers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
way on its Atlantic Region (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister appointed A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
and M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, as Conciliation Officers to 
deal with the dispute between various 
Canadian railways, including the Canadian 
National Railways; the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company; the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company; and the 
Ontario Northland Railway; and a group 
of national and international unions rep- 
‘esenting non-operating railway employees. 
The appointments were made following 
‘eceipt of a joint request from the com- 
danies and a joint negotiating committee 
‘epresenting the unions. 


ettlement Reported by Conciliation’ Officer 


During July, the Minister received a 
eport from G. R. Currie, Conciliation Offi- 
er, advising of the settlement of matters 

dispute between the Vancouver Hotel 
Sompany Limited and the International 
rotherhood of Electrical Workers (L.G., 
ug., 1952, p. 1076). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During July, the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties: 

1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic, Central and 
Western Regions). The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month. 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions). The Board had not 
been fully constituted at the end of the 
month. 

3. Communications Workers of America 
and the Northern Telephone Co. Limited, 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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New Liskeard, Ont. (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1076). The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with mat- 
ters in dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and the Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers of British Col- 
umbia (L. G. Aug., 1952, p. 1077), was 
fully constituted in July with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. G. McG. Sloan, Victoria, 
B.C., as Chairman. Chief Justice Sloan was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, A. C. DesBrisay and Isaac 
Shulman, both of Vancouver, who had previ- 
ously been appointed on the nominations of 
the company and the Federation, re- 
spectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During July the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with mat- 
ters in dispute between the Lakehead Term- 
inal Elevator Association, representing 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont., and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L. G., July, 1952, p. 915). The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

During July, settlements were reported 
in the disputes listed below following the 
appointment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation or following receipt by the 
parties of the reports of Boards: 

1. Canadian National Railways, (Chateau ” 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and the Canadian 


Scope and Administration of the Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1. 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario: 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., May, 1952, 
p. 591). The dispute was settled as a 
result of further direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties following receipt of the 
report of the Board. 

2. Canadian National Railways (Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper; The Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon; The Prince Edward 
Hotel, Brandon; The Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg; The Prince Arthur Hotel, Port 
Arthur; and The Charlottetown Hotel, 
Charlottetown) and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., May, 1952, p. 
591). The disputes were settled following 
further direct negotiations between the 
parties and before the Board was fully 
constituted. 

3. Various steamship companies on the 
West Coast, including Canadian National 


Steamships, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
Union Steamships Limited, Frank Water- 
house and Company of Canada Limited, 
Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry Ser- 
vices) and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Lake and River Service) and 
the National Association of Marine Engin- 
eers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., June, 1952, p. 
756). The texts of the reports of the 
Boards, which were received during July, 
are reproduced below. 


4. Various steamship companies: on the 
west coast, listed in item 3 immediately 
above, and the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., June, 1952, p. 756). The 
texts of the reports of the Boards, which 
were received during July, are reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees 


Port Arthur, Ontario, 
9th July, 1952. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greee, V.C., MP., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir, 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act in 
the matter of a dispute between The 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 
representing the Elevator Companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, composed of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Frank R. Evans, Q.C., 
nominee of the employer, and Ernest 
Ingles, nominee of the Union, held meet- 
ings at Port Arthur on May 28, at 
Winnipeg on June 11 to 14 inclusive and 
again at Port Arthur on July 7 to 9 
inclusive. 


On July 12, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
and the Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
Association, representing various elevator 
companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur (L.G., July, 1952, p. 915). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port 
Arthur, Chairman, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a4 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members, F. R. Evans, Q.C., 
Winnipeg, and Ernest Ingles, London, 
who had previously been appointed on 
the nominations of the companies and 
union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 
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The Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation represents the following elevator 
Companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur :— 

Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited. 

Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited. 

Federal Grain Limited. 

Fort William Elevator 
Limited. 

Lakehead Terminals Limited. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited. 

National Grain Company Limited. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited. 

N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited. 

Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Company 
Limited. 

Superior Elevator Company Limited. 

Searle Grain Company Limited. 

United Grain Growers Terminals 
Limited. 

Westland Elevators Limited. 


Company 


Appearances 


Mr. W. A. Johnson, Q.C., appeared for 
the following Companies :— 

Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited. 

Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited. 

Federal Grain Limited. 

Fort William Elevator 
Limited. 

Lakehead Terminals Limited. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited. 

National Grain Company Limited. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited. 

N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited. 

Superior Elevator Company Limited. 

United Grain Growers Terminals 
Limited. 


Company 


Messrs. H. S. Searth, Q.C., and R. A. 
“Milliken Junior appeared for:— 
Manitoba Pool Elevators. 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Company 


Limited. 
Mr. C. E. Hayles appeared for the 
employer. 


Messrs. F. H. Hall, Vice Grand President, 
J. L. Pateman, General Chairman, A. Mose, 
C. W. Hardick, Secretary Treasurer and 
Local Chairman Lodge No. 650 and other 
representatives of Lodge No. 650 appeared 
for the Union. 


They were not represented and no one 
appeared for:— 
Searle Grain Company Limited. 
Westland Elevators Limited. 
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There is no existing overall agreement 
between the employer Association and the 
Union. 

There are four agreements presently in 
effect for the period from January 1, 1950 
to December 31, 1951, namely :—_ 


1. An agreement between: 

Canadian Consolidated Grain Elevator 
Company Limited. 

Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited. 

Fort William Elevator 
Limited. 

Federal Grain Limited. 

Lakehead Terminals Limited. 

McCabe Grain Company Limited. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited. 

N. M. Paterson Company Limited. 


Company 


United Grain Growers’ Terminals 
Limited. 

Western Grain Company Limited, 

and 


Local No. 650 of the Union. 


2. An agreement between: 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
and 
Local No. 650 of the Union. 


3. An agreement between: 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Limited, 
and 
Local No. 650 of the Union. 


4. An agreement between: 
Searle Grain Company Limited, 
and 
The Union. 


The parties at the request of the Board 
carried on negotiations in an effort to 
reach a settlement on all matters which 
were in dispute and reported to the Board 
that they had been successful in reaching 
a settlement upon all matters in dispute 
except the following which they submitted 
for the consideration of the Board. 

(a) That Watchmen be included in the 

agreements. 

(b) A reduction in the standard work 
week from 48 to 40 hours for all 
employees with the same “Take home 
pay”. 

(c) A wage increase of 40 cents an 
hour retroactive to January 1, 1952. 

(d) Time and a half for overtime for 
all employees. 

(e) Two additional enumerated holidays, 
Thanksgiving Day and Remembrance 
Day. 

(f) Time and a half over and above 
regular rates for all employees 
required to work on enumerated 
holidays. 


(g) Union shop with compulsory check- 
off of Union dues and fees each 
month for all employees. 


The Board had the assistance of exhaus- 
tive arguments by all parties, written 
briefs setting forth in detail their respective 
positions together with the filing of very 
considerable material by all parties. The 
Board has read all the material filed 
including the briefs and has given careful 
consideration to all matters discussed in 
the briefs and disclosed in the material 
filed and to the arguments adduced by the 
representatives of the different parties to 
the dispute and are pleased to make the 
following recommendations in connection 
with the disputes submitted to it which 
are unanimous with the exception of one 
matter which will be hereinafter noted 
under item (c). 


(a) Re: Watchmen 


That only those employees whose 
exclusive duties are those of a watchman 
shall be excluded from the agreement. 

(b) Re: Reduction in work week 

That the standard work week be 
reduced from 48 to 44 hours a week from 
September 1, 1952, and that from that 
date the wages of hourly employees be 
increased 9 cents per hour, with a corre- 
sponding proportionate increase for all 
monthly employees, to compensate for 
the loss caused by the shorter work week. 


(c) Re: General Wage Increase 

The Chairman and Mr. Evans, the 
Nominee of the Employer, recommend 
that there be a general increase in wages 
for hourly employees of 16 cents per hour, 
with a corresponding proportionate in- 
crease for monthly employees, retro- 
active to January 1, 1952. This 16 cents 
per hour includes 10 cents per hour which 
is being presently paid in excess of the 
wage rates set out in the present 
agreements. 

Mr. Ingles, Nominee of the Union, 
while approving of the increases recom- 
mended by the Chairman and Mr. Evans 
is of the opinion that from the Ist of 
September, 1952, there should be an addi- 
tional wage increase of 5 cents per hour 
for hourly employees with a correspond- 
ing proportionate increase for monthly 
employees. 

(d) Re: Additional Overtime 

The overtime rates to remain as set 
out in the present agreement. 

(e) Re: Additional Enumerated Holidays 

The enumerated holidays to remain as 
set out in the present agreement with 
the following provision that if an 


employee is called back to work on 
Thanksgiving Day or Remembrance Day 
he shall be paid for a standard day’s 
work at time and a half. 


(f) Re: Additional Pay on Enumerated 
Holidays 
The pay for enumerated holidays to 
remain as set out in the present agree- 
ment. 


The Board has taken the requests in (d), 
(e) and (f) into consideration in recom- 
mending the general increase in wages. 


(g) Re: Union Security 


That every employee who is now or 
hereafter becomes a member of the 
Jnion shall maintain his membership in 
the Union during the term of the agree- 
ment as a condition of his employment. 

That there is to be a voluntary check- 
off of Union dues, payable monthly, 
irrevocable for the term of the agreement. 
The form to be used shall be substantially 
as follows: 


Date 
I hereby authorize to 
Name of Company 
deductuthe summon f= fran my 
first pay cheque in each calendar month 
and to remit the same to Local No. 650 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees at 


Designate 
This authorization 


Address of Local 650 
is irrevocable during the term of the 
present collective agreement. 


Witness Employee 
The check-off authorization may be 
delivered to the respective Company 
member of the Association, by the 


employee in person, his agent, or the 
Secretary-Treasurer of Lodge No. 650 from 
time to time, by handing the same in at 
the office of the Company or by mailing 
the same to it. 


The parties agreed to include in any 
future agreements an Arbitration Clause to 
comply with Section 19 of the Act with a 
provision that the Minister of Labour for 
Canada is to designate the Arbitrator or 
Chairman of the Arbitration Board if the 
parties do not agree upon an appointee. 
The discretion of the Minister of Labour 
should not be restricted te members of one 
particular field or profession. 

The Board appreciates the efforts made 
by all parties to reach a settlement of the 
many matters in dispute. While the Board 
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regrets that the parties were not able to 
reach a settlement on all matters in dispute 
their efforts, however, limited the matters 
submitted to the Board. The parties will- 
ingly and frankly furnished the Board with 
all relevant information requested which 
materially assisted the Board in reaching 
its recommendations. The Board wish to 
comment upon the good relationship which 
has existed for a great number of years 


between the Employer and the Union which 
was evident in all discussions before the 
Board. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Dower, 
Chairman. 
(Sqd.) Franx R. Evans, 
Employer Nominee. 
(Sgd.) I. INctzs, 
Union Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice), Union Steamships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and Co. of 
Canada Limited, and Canadian National Steamships 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grecc, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
Union Steamships Limited, Frank Water- 
house and Co. of Canada Limited, Cana- 
dian National Steamships and Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. was composed 
of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, Chairman; 
R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the Employer 
and Isaac Shulman, nominee of the 
Association. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Association for a general wage increase 
of $85 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
all Chief Engineers, 2nd Engineers, 3rd 
Engineers and 4th Engineers of $15 per 
month and a Re-Classification adjustment 
in the case of 8rd and 4th Engineers 
presently receiving under their contracts 
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On July 8, 1952, the Mu£nister of 
Labour received the reports of the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between various steamship 
companies on the west coast and the 
National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., and between the 
same companies and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild. 

The Boards were under the chairman- 
ship of Bernard M. Isman and the 
nominee of the companies was R. A. 
Mahoney. The union nominee on the 
Boards involving the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Ine., was Isaac Shulman, and the union 
nominee on the Boards involving the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
was H. L. Hansen. All members of the 
Boards reside in Vancouver. 

The texts of the Boards’ reports are 
reproduced herewith. 


$231 per month or $22 per month and a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
Junior Engineers of $22 per month together 
with a general increase in wages of 74. per 
cent, based on present prevailing rates of 
pay, both the Re-Classification adjustment 
and the general increase of 74 per cent to 
be effective as of March 1, 1952. 


The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Marine 


Engineers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment 
and that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage in- 
crease in wages. 

The Board suggests that in view of the 
cordial relationship which has existed 
between the parties that they arrange for 
adjustments where necessary where the 


increases recommend by this Board result 
in a substantial change in the differential 
presently existing. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) I. SHULMAN, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, ‘M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 
and Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. was 
composed of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, 
Chairman; R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the 
Employer and Isaac Shulman, nominee of 
the Association. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Association for a general wage increase 
of $85 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
the Chief Engineers and 2nd Engineers of 
$15 per month together with a general 


increase in wages of 74 per cent based 
on present prevailing rates of pay, both the 
Re-Classification adjustment and the gen- 
eral increase of 74 per cent to be effective 
as of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Marine 
Engineers was a consideration in determin- 
ing the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 


in wages. 
The Board suggests that in view of the 
cordial relationship which has existed 


between the parties that they arrange for 
adjustments where necessary where the 
increases recommended by this Board 
resu({t in a substantial change in the 
differential presently existing. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) I. SHuutMan, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 


Barge and Ferry Services) 
and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Hon. Mrzton F. Grecc, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 
Barge and Ferry Services) and Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. was composed of 
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Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, Chairman; 
R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the Employer 
and Isaac Shulman, nominee of _ the 
Association. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Association for a general wage increase 
of $85 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Chief Engineers, 2nd Engineers, 3rd 
Engineers and 4th Engineers of $15 per 
month together with a general increase in 
wages of 74 per cent based on present 
prevailing rates of pay, both the Re- 
Classification adjustment and the general 
increase of 74 per cent to be effective as 
of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Marine 


Engineers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
in wages. ; 

The Board suggests that in view of the 
cordial relationship which has existed 
between the parties that they arrange for 
adjustments where necessary where the 
increases recommended by this Board result 
in a substantial change in the differential 
presently existing. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) I. SHULMAN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. MaHoney, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Steamships, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union Steamships Limited, 
and Frank Waterhouse and Co. of Canada Limited 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian National steam- 
ships, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Union 
Steamships Limited, and Frank Waterhouse 
and Company offCanada Ltd. and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. was 
composed of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, 
Chairman; R. A. Mahoney, nominee of 
the Employer and Harry L. Hansen, 
nominee of the Guild. 


Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 


The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Guild for a general wage increase of 
$100 per month. 
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The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Masters, 1st Officers, 2nd Officers 
and 3rd Officers of $15 per month and a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case of 
3rd Officers actually employed in Watch- 
keeping of $22 per month together with a 
general increase in wages of 74 per cent 
based on present prevailing rates of pay, 
both the Re-Classification adjustment and 
the general increase of 74 per cent to be 
effective as of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Certificated 
Deck Officers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
in wages. ; 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chawman. 

(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. L. Hansen, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grecc, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Lake and River Service) 
and Merchant Service Guild, Inc. was 
composed of Messrs. Bernard M. Isman, 
Chairman; R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the 
Employer and Harry L. Hansen, nominee 
of the Guild. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report 
unanimously as follows:— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Guild for a general wage increase of 
$100 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Masters, 1st Officers, 2nd Officers 


and 3rd Officers of $15 per month and a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of 8rd Officers actually employed in 
Watch-keeping of $22 per month together 
with a general increase in wages of 
75 per cent based on present prevailing 
rates of pay, both the Re-Classification 
adjustment and the general increase of 
74 per cent to be effective as of March 1, 
1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Certificated 
Deck Officers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 
that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
in wages. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. A. MAnoney, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. L. Hansen, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 


Barge and Ferry Services) 
and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Hon. Mizton F. Greco, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario: 


Dear Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Port Mann and Okanagan Lake 
Barge and Ferry Services) and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. was composed 
of Messrs, Bernard M. Isman, Chairman; 


R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the Employer 
and Harry L. Hansen, nominee of the 
Guild. 

Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, the 
Board is now pleased to report unanimously 
as follows :— 

The dispute arises from a demand by 
the Guild for a general wage increase of 
$100 per month. 

The Board unanimously recommends a 
Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of all Masters, Ist Officers, 2nd Officers 
and 8rd Officers of $15 per month and a 
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Re-Classification adjustment in the case 
of 3rd Officers actually employed in Watch- 
keeping of $22 per month together with a 
general increase in wages of 74 per cent 
based on present prevailing rates of pay, 
both the Re-Classification adjustment and 
the general increase of 74 per cent to be 
effective as of March 1, 1952. 

The Board desires to point out that the 
responsibilities placed on the Certificated 
Deck Officers was a consideration in deter- 
mining the Re-Classification adjustment and 


that the rise in the cost-of-living index 
and living costs generally was a considera- 
tion in determining the percentage increase 
in wages. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) B. M. Isman, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) H. L. Hansen, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


Decisions in three cases heard by the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 at Montreal on June 17 have been 
released. The disputes concerhed expenses 
of motor-coach operators while on relieving 
duty, responsibility of engineers to avoid 
accidents and overtime rates of pay for 
dining-car employees. 

The three cases are summarized below. 


Case No. 616.—Dispute between Ontario 
Northland Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning expenses of 
motor-coach operators while off their 
regular assignments. 

A spare motor-coach operator with head- 
quarters at North Bay was assigned to 
relieve an operator at Elk Lake who was 
on leave. His claim for expenses while 
relieving at Elk Lake was declined by the 
Railway. 

The Schedule pertaining to motor-coach 
operators states: “Employees on leave or 
who are temporarily off their assignment 
for seven days or over will be relieved by 
the senior employee desiring same, where 
possible.” No applications to fill the 
temporary vacancy were received when it 
was advertised. 

The Railway submitted that the spare 
operator was not away from headquarters 
by order of the Railway but in exercise 
of seniority. In the past, the Railway 
pointed out, expenses were allowed when 
relieving operators were sent to relieve for 
a period of less than seven days’ duration 
but were not allowed when the junior spare 
man was required to protect a vacancy of 
over seven days’ duration, no applications 
for the assignment having been received. 

The employees contended that the spare 
operator, not having applied for the assign- 
ment, was ordered to relieve and therefore 
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was entitled to away-from-home expenses 
under an article of the Schedule which 
states: “Spare operators, when away from 
their headquarters by order of the Rail- 
way, shall be allowed actual reasonable 
expenses on production of receipt.” The 
spare man was not required to make an 
application, the Brotherhood asserted, 
acknowledging that when two or more 
upplications are received, seniority governs. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained by the Board. 


Case No. 617.—Dispute between the 
Ontario Northland Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers concerning assessing of demerits 
and responsibility of engineers for avoiding 
accidents. 

An engineer in charge of a train which 
ran into the rear of another was sus- 
pended, on his arrival at the terminal, for 


eight days. In addition, he was assessed 
10 demerit marks. 
Requesting removal of the demerit 


marks and payment for time out of service, 
the Brotherhood contended that the acci- 
dent was caused by the failure of a flagman 
to comply with regulations. 

The Railway argued that it did not 
base its position on any claim concerning 
flagging but on the fact that the engineer’s 
train covered 10 miles in 12 minutes, thus 
averaging 50 miles an hour, the maximum 
permitted on the subdivision; therefore, the 
Railway contended, the engineer exceeded 
the permissive speed at some point or 
points. 


In addition, the train was required to 
stop for orders at the station where the 
collision occurred. In the Railway’s view, 
from the speed the train was travelling at 


the point of impact—the damage caused 
was “enormous’—it would have been 
“physically impossible’ for it to have 
stopped as required. With the emergency 
brakes set, the train had travelled 2,762 
feet from the outer torpedo to the point 
of contact, the Railway pointed out. 

Because the engineer in charge of a train 
is responsible for its safe operation and for 
observance of the rules, the engineer “fully 
merited” suspension and the assessment of 
the demerit marks, the Railway contended. 

The Board decided to sustain the 
employees’ contention to the extent of 
payment for time lost, pointing out, how- 
ever, that the decision “is not to be 
construed in any way as relieving employees 
of responsibility for use of good judgment 
in train operation”. 


Case No. 618.—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern and Prairie Regions) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning claims of dining car service 
employees for pro rata wages for duties 
performed during rest periods. 

Some employees on dining cars operating 
between Montreal and Winnipeg and 
between Toronto and Winnipeg submitted 
claims for pay at pro rata rates for duties 
performed during rest periods as set out in 
the current collective agreement. The 
Brotherhood alleged that the Company was 
acting unilaterally in paying some claims, 
rejecting others. In reply, the Company 
explained that it accepted claims from 
employees who had to serve more 
passengers than the agreed quota but 
rejected those from employees it felt did 
not complete their duties in the allotted 
time because of negligence, incompetence 
or poor work practices. 


The article of the collective agreement 
dealing with rest periods is as follows:— 


Rest or off-duty period as applied to 
long haul runs involving overnight travel 
shall be between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6 am. excepting the Third Cook’s hours 
of rest shall be from 10 p.m. to 5 am. 
and any duties performed during rest 
periods shall be paid for at pro rata 
rates. This will be included in the 
monthly guarantee. 

For the sole purpose of determining the 
legitimacy, or otherwise, of overtime 
claims, the following yardstick will be 
used :— 

On the basis that each crew member 
(Steward excepted), offsets 12} passengers, 
the total number of employees carried in 
the “crew (Steward excepted), multiplied 
by 123, will equal the number of 
passengers to be served meals within the 
16-hour period, from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
under normal operating conditions. Abnor- 
malities will be dealt with on merit as 
they occur. 


Example: 

With a crew of 7 (including Steward), 
75 passengers will be served breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, within the 16-hour 
period outlined above, the final meal of 
the day being the governing factor. 

Numbers in excess of those quoted in 
the examples may make the Company 
liable for overtime. 

This understanding is predicated on the 
following hours of meal service:—Break- 
fast: 7 am. to 10.30 a.m.; Luncheon 
12 am. to 2.30 p.m.; Dinner: 5 p.m. to 
8.30 p.m. 


The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention only to the extent that disallowed 
overtime claims covering service rendered 
in feeding passengers over the quota of 124 
passengers to one crew member be paid. 
The Board also ruled that claims laid as 
a result of serving customers entering the 
diner after 8.30 p.m. be allowed. 


“Industrial Relations More Orderly”—M. M. Maclean 


In a speech delivered before the 35th 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy 
Minister and Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, told the 
delegates that industrial relations in Canada 
are taking on a more orderly pattern. 

Mr. Maclean said: “There is evidence 
that many employers and unions are 
improving their ability to work together. 
‘This does not mean an end to industrial 


conflict in Canada. Differences of opinion 
will inevitably continue and will be threshed 
out in collective bargaining, conciliation 
procedures and, sometimes, strikes. 

“But what it does mean is that indus- 
trial relations are taking a more orderly 
pattern. Both management and labour are 
growing in their ability to see each other’s 
point of view. Their relations are increas- 
ingly based on confidence in one another’s 
good faith.” 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements 1s main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. } 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Mining 


Metal Mining—Cobalt, Ont —Silver Muller 
Mines Limited and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 4423. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
16, 1952, to February 15, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 48 per week; the company will 
give consideration to eliminating the 
patardey night shift when it is practical to 
do so. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 48 hours per week, double time 
for work on 5 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
service 2 weeks; employees with less than 
12 months’ service shall be entitled to 2 per 
cent of their earnings from the date of their 
employment. 

Hourly wage rates: Mine—machine men, 
raise $1.40, drift $1.35, stope $1.30; shaft 
leader $1.50; shaft man, diamond drillers 
$1.40; mucking machine operators $1.35; 
timber men, hoistmen, slusher men, shaft 
sinking deckmen $1.30; cage tender, deck- 
men $1.20; muckers and helpers $1.15. 
Surface—blacksmith, mechanic, carpenter 
$1.35; truck driver $1.25; blacksmiths’ 
helpers, watchmen $1.20; general surfiace 
work, janitor, lampmen $1.10. Mill—mill 
mechanic $1.35; drier men, crusher men, 
flotation men $1.30; ball mill operator $1.20. 
(An increase of from 10 to 20 cents per 
hour over the previous rates.) 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a Labour Manage- 
ment Committee. 


Manufacturing 


Machinery—Lachine P.Q—Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers Limited and United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 618. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 


1952, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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_ Check-off of monthly union dues voluntary 
for old and compulsory for new employees, 
irrevocable in either case. 


Hours: 83 per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 424-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 34 hours in excess 
of the above daily hours (except in case of 
shift changes) and for the first 84 hours 
on Saturday, double time thereafter and for 
work on Sunday; double time and one-half 
for work on 8 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 2 weeks after 3 years, and 3 weeks 
after 20 years of continuous service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
blacksmith $1.42 to $1.66; boring mill, 
planer $1.42 to $1.79; burner $1.28 to $1.53, 
carpenter (maintenance) $1.42 to $1.54, 
crane operator $1.28 to $1.43, fitter $1.37 to 
$1.65; helper, general $1.25 to $1.28, pro- 
duction $1.28 to $1.37; labourer, trucker 
$1.25; lathe $1.28 to $1.79, milling machine 
$1.38 to $1.74, painter $1.28 to $1.48, plate 
fitter $1.37 to $1.61, receiver $1.31 to $1.42, 
sheet metal work $1.31 to $1.55, shop clerk 
$1.31 to $1.47, splicer $1.38 to $1.48, tool- 
maker $1.68 to $1.79, welder $1.29 to $1.66, 
tractor driver $1.28. The minimum hiring 
rate for unskilled labour shall be $1.19 per 
hour, with automatic increases of 3 cents 
per hour at the end of the first and the 
second months when the rate of $1.25 per 
hour is reached. Charge hands will be paid 
10 cents per hour above the highest rate in 
the group. (These rates are from 30 to 34 
cents per hour higher than the rates pro- 
vided in the previous agreement.) Effective 
March 1, 1952, the then current cost-of- 
living bonus was incorporated into all rates 
a4 a additional 8 cents per hour was 
added. 


Off-shift differential: employees working on 
regular shifts that start after 3 p.m. will 
receive a bonus of 7 cents per hour. 


Provision is made for the _ safety of 
employees. seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 


Automobiles—Windsor, Ont—The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
200 (Hourly Rated Employees). 

Agreement, following strike (L.G., April, 

1952, p. 529), to be in effect from February 


19, 1952, to February 19, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 


notice. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect G., July, 1950; p. 
1045), with the following changes and 
additions :— 


Overtime at time and one-half is now paid 
for all work on a Saturday or, in the case 
of a continuous 7-day operation, on the sixth 
consecutive day of 1a scheduled work week. 

Vacations with pay: provisions are revised 
to provide one week to employees with one 


and less than 3 years’ seniority and 2 weeks 
to employees with 3 or more years’ seniority 
(previously 2 weeks were granted after 5 
years’ seniority). 

Off-shift differential is increased by 2 cents 
per hour, from 5 to 7 cents, for work 
commenced between the hours of 1 p.m. and 
the following 5 a.m. 


Improvement factor: all employees will 
receive, by way of improvement factor, an 
increase of 3 cents per hour June 15, 1952, 
and a further increase of 3 cents per hour 
June 15, 1953, such amounts to be added to 
the base rate (a new provision). 


Escalator clause: provisions for ° an 
escalator clause are added to the agreement. 
They provide for a cost-of-living allowance 
for all employees on the following basis: 
for every 1-3 point rise in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
above 164 a one cent per hour bonus will 
be granted. Adjustments will be made 
quarterly, upwards or downwards, but in 
no event will a decline in the index below 
164 points provide the basis of a reduction 
in the wage scale. Employees were granted 
a cost-of-living increase of 5 cents per hour 
September 1, 1950, and one of 3 cents an 
hour March 4, 1951. Based on the above 
formula, the agreement provides for further 
cost-of-living allowances of 5 cents per hour 
effective June 1, 1951, of 6 cents per hour 
effective September 1, 1951, and of one cent 
per hour December 1, 1951, bringing the 
cost-of-living bonus up to 20 cents per hour 
at the time of the effective date of the 
agreement. 


Construction 


Various Trades—Niagara Falls, Ont— 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario (Sir Adam Beck Niagara 
Generating Station No. 2) and The 
Niagara Development Allied Council, 
AF. of L. Comprising Seventeen 
International Unions. 


Supplementary agreement to agreement 
effective from March 4, 1951, until the com- 
pletion of the project (L.G., June, 1951, 
p. 825), provides for the following changes 
and additions:—- 

Overtime: a provision has been added that 
in the case of tunnel work and all work 
which calls for six 8-hour days, the first 4 
hours on Saturdays shall be paid for at 
straight time, with time and one-half there- 
after and for any hours in excess of 8, 
Monday through Friday. 

Statutory holidays: 2 specified holidays 
are now paid holidays; work thereon will be 
paid for at double time in addition to 
holiday pay. 

Wage rates are increased in most cases 
by 20 cents an hour. This includes an 
increase of from 5 to 15 cents per hour 
which became effective August 19, 1951. The 
hourly rates for certain classes now are: 
boilermakers, blacksmith and drill sharpener, 
ironworker, welder $1.95; carpenter, crib- 
man, sawfiler, millwright $1.90: asbestos 

-Mechanic $1.85; rigger, first class $1.95, 
second class $1.80; electrical workers $1.20 
to $2, lineman $1.17 to $1.95, groundman 
$1.44, engineers $1.30 to $2; tunnel workers, 
miners and drillers $1.58, muckers $1.30 to 
$1.40, powderman $1.45, labourers $1.20 to 


$1.30; truck drivers $1.35 to $1.60. The 
provision that truck drivers who regularly 
work both above and below ground will be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra is deleted and 
another provision is imserted to the effect 
that all hourly-rated employees who are 
required to work underground for short 
periods will receive the full underground 
pay of 10 cents per hour or any fraction 
thereof. 

Shift differentials: on 3-shift operations 
employees, with the exception of firefighters 
and tunnel workers who are eligible to 
participate in incentive bonus plans and 
watchmen, will be paid, effective April 6, 
1952, a shift differential of 7 cents per 
hour for work on the evening shift and 
12 cents on the night shift. Where the 
schedule provides for regular rotation of 
shifts, employees on all 3. shifts may be 
paid, at the discretion of the employer, 6 
cents per hour in lieu of the above shift 
differential. Where two shifts per day are 
worked a shift differential of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid for the second shift. 
Previously, employees were not paid a shift 
differential. 

The Commission, with the co-operation of 
the Council, will develop and put into effect 
an optional savings and insurance plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshore Work—St. John’s, Newfound- 
land—The Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association Limited and The Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, Dec., 1950, p. 2064, except 
that the wage rates are increased (day rates 
are increased by from 12 to 30 cents per 
hour, with corresponding increases in other 
rates. This includes an increase of from 6 
to 15 cents per hour in the day rates, and 
corresponding increases in other rates, which 
became effective May 1, 1951), and special 
rates for Sunday meal hours are added to 
the wage scale. 


Hourly wage rates now in effect for (1) 
day; (2) early night; (3) late night; (4) 
meal hours, union holidays, Saturday nights; 
(5) Sundays; (6) Sunday meal hours, 
respectively: Steamship—general and salt 
cargoes, loading salt on board foreign 
trawlers $1.50, $1.70, $2.25, $2.40, $3, $3.80: 
cement, sand, coal $1.58, $1.78, $2.33, $2.48, 
$3.16, $3.96; Welsh steam coal and slag, 
cold storage on ships $1.68, $1.88, $2.43, $2.58, 
$3.36, $4.16; anthracite coal $1.70, $1.90, 
$2.45, $2.60, $3.40, $4.20; ammunition $2.10, 
$2.53, $3.02, $3.17, $4.20, $5; general labour 
about premises 974 cents, $1.083, $1.333, 
$1.933, $1.934, $2.403. Fish wharf—barrow- 
ing and packing $1.08, $1.23, $1.44, $1.88, 
$1.88, $1.88; labour in oil freezers or clean- 
ing oil tanks $1.02, $1.17, $1.37, $1.86, $1.86, 
$1.86; general labour 98 cents, $1.13, $1.34, 
$1.85, $1.85, $1.85. Seal—packing skins, 
scrapping and piling skins, salting and piling 
skins, drumming skins after manufacturing 
period $1.05, $1.20, $1.41, $1.87, $1.87, $1.87; 
all factory work, wheeling to elevator or 
drop, drumming skins during manufacturing 
period $1.12, $1.27, $1.48, $1.89, $1.89, $1.89; 
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cleaning steamers or vessels after voyage 
$1.50, $1.70, $2.25, $2.40, $2.40, $2.40; draw- 
ing and shipping oil, other labour about 
premises 98 cents, $1.13, $1.34, $1.85, $1.85, 
$1.85; cleaning seal tanks $1.02, $1.17, $1.37, 
$1.86, $1.86, $1.86. Cold storage—men: 
casual labour around plant 98 cents, $1.13, 
$1.34, $1.85, $1.85, $1.85; casual labour in 
plant $1.02, $1.17, $1.37, $1.86, $1.86, $1.86; 
wheeling fresh fish into plant $1.05, $1.20, 
$1.41, $1.85, $1.85, $1.85; checkers and 
weighers $1.08, $1.23, $1.44, $1.88, $1.88, 
$1.88; filleters and skinners $1.03, $1.18, 
$1.38, $1.87, $1.87, $1.87; women 59, 67, 97, 
97, 97, 97 cents. The special rates on certain 
cargoes are the same as in the previous 
agreement. 


Shipping—Hast Coast—Certain Shipping 
Companies and The Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild. 


Agreement, covering deck officers on 
Canadian registered deep sea dry_ cargo 
freight vessels, to be in effect from July, 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, with provision for 
the renewal for another year. 


Preference of employment: the companies 
will recognize the Guild as the source of 
supply for its deck officer personnel; such 
personnel shall be requested from the 
nearest office of the Guild and through the 
National Employment Service. If the Guild 
is unable to furnish competent deck officers 
when and where required, the companies 
shall have the right to obtain officers else- 
where and such officers shall not be discrim- 
inated against by the Guild. 


Overtime: the following monthly lump sum 
overtime payments will be made in full 
compensation for all overtime, except 
security watch: chief officer $45, 2nd Officer 
$35, 3rd officer $30. In port, when a deck 
officer is required for security duty all night 
after 8 hours’ day duty, he shall, except on 
days of arrival and sailing, be entitled to 
the following 24 hours off duty or, when 
this is not possible, to one day’s additional 
leave or pay in lieu thereof. 


Statutory holidays: work on 6 specified 
holidays shall be confined to that usually 
performed on Sundays. Any deck officer 
required to be on duty on a holiday in port 
shall be entitled to the following 24 hours 
off duty or, where this is not possible, to 
one day’s additional leave. 


Annual leave: deck officers shall be 
granted 30 days’ annual leave on basic pay 
after having completed one year’s con- 
tinuous satisfactory service with the same 
company; unless otherwise mutually agreed, 
this leave will be given in home port. Pro 
rata leave may be granted before expiry of 
12 months, if mutually agreeable. In the 
case of a laid-up vessel, where no immediate 
employment in the same or a higher capa- 
city is available, the deck officer shall receive 
leave on a pro rata basis. Deck officers 
engaged in a relieving capacity on articles 
shall receive leave on the basis of one day 
per month. 


Sick benefits: any deck officer who, in any 
port outside of Canada, has to be signed off 
a vessel owing to an illness, other than 
venereal disease and alcoholism, shall, in 
addition to medical care and maintenance to 
which he is entitled under the Canada 
Shipping Act, be entitled to two-thirds of 
his basic pay until fit for duty and offered 
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employment in a rank similar to that which 
he held when becoming sick or until he has 
been repatriated to a proper return port, 
whichever first happens, provided, however, 
that such sick pay shall not continue after 
12 weeks. 

Marine disaster: any deck officer who, 
while in the employ of a company, suffers 
loss of clothing and personal effects through 
marine disaster or shipwreck shall be com- 
pensated by the payment of $450. 


Basic monthly wage rates: on vessels 7,001 
to 12,000 gross tons—chief oflicer, without 
certificate of rank $320 on appointment and 
$325 after one year; with certificate of 
rank from $335 on appointment to $350 after 
3 years; with superior certificate from $355 
on appointment to $370 after 3 years; 2nd 
officer, without certificate of rank $282.50 
on appointment and $287.50 after one year; 
with certificate of rank from $297.50 on 
appointment to $312.50 after 3 years; with 
superior certificate from $307.50 on appoint- 
ment to $322.50 after 3 years; 3rd _ officer, 
with certificate of rank $260 on appointment 
and $265 after one year; with superior 
certificate $270 on appointment and $275 
after one year. For vessels 4,501 to 7,000 
gross tons the basic rates are reduced by 
$10 throughout, for those 2,501 to 4,500 
gross tons by $20, for vessels 1,501 to 2,500 
gross tons by $30, and for vessels 1,500 gross 
tons and under by $40. (The above rates 
for chief officers are $30, for 2nd officers 
$27.50, and for 3rd officers $25 higher than 
the previous rates.) A deck officer pro- 
moted from one rank to the next shall start 
at the basic rate for that position. 

On vessels carrying explosives in 50-ton 
lots or over, deck officers will be paid $15 
per month over regular wages while such 
cargo is on board the vessel. 

In the event of any vessel sailing from 
any port without the full complement of 
watchkeeping deck officers, the wages of the 
absentees shall be equally divided among the 
deck officers who perform their duties. 

Subsistence allowance of $5 per day for 
meals and room allowance of $4.50 per day 
shall be paid to deck officer personnel if 
board or living accommodation is not 
furnished while in port. 

Uniforms: deck officers required to wear 
company’s insignia shall be granted one free 
issue per year. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances and for suitable clean quarters. 


Shipping—Last Coast—Certain Shipping 
Companies and The National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc. 


Agreement, covering engineer officers on 
Canadian registered deep sea dry_ cargo 
freight vessels, to be in effect from July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953; provision is made 
for the renewal for another year. This 
agreement is similar to the agreement 
between Certain Shipping Companies and 
The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
summaried above. 


Overtime: the following monthly lump 
sum overtime payments will be made in full 
compensation for all overtime, except 
security watch: 2nd engineer $45, 3rd 
engineer $35, 4th engineer $30, 5th engi- 
neer $25. In port, when an engineer officer 
is required for security duty all night, 
having already performed 8 hours’ day duty, 


he shall, except on days of arrival and 
sailing, be entitled to the following 24 
hours off duty or, when this is not possible, 
to one day’s additional leave or pay in lieu 
thereof. 


Basie monthly wage rates: on vessels 7,001 
to 12,000 gross tons—2nd engineer, without 
certificate of rank $320 on appointment and 
$325 after one year; with certificate of rank 
from $335 on appointment to $350 after 3 
years; with superior certificate from $355 
on appointment to $370 after 3 years; 3rd 
engineer, without certificate of rank $282.50 
on appointment and $287.50 after one year; 
with certificate of rank from $297.50 on 
appointment to $312.50 after 3 years; with 
superior certificate from $307.50 on appoint- 
ment to $322.50 after 3 years; 4th engineer, 
without certificate of rank $250 on appoint- 
ment and $255 after one year; with 
certificate of rank $260 on appointment and 
$265 after one year; with superior certifi- 
cate $270 on appointment and $275 after one 
year; 5th engineer, with certificate of rank 
$235 on appointment and $240 after one 
year; with superior certificate $245 on 
appointment and $250 after one year. For 
vessels 4,501 to 7,000 gross tons the basic 
rates are reduced by $10 throughout, for 
vessels 2,501 to 4,500 gross tons by $20, for 
vessels 1,501 to 2,500 gross tons by $30 and 
for vessels 1,500 gross tons and under by 
$40. (The above rates for 2nd engineers 
are $30, for 3rd engineers $27.50, for 4th 
engineers $25 and for 5th engineers $20 
higher than the previous rates.) 


Service 


Fire-Fighters—V ancowver, B.C—City of 
Vancouver and International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, Local 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from March iM 
1952, to February 28, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Existing working conditions, not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the agreement, as 
established by custom and usage shall con- 
tinue in effect without change during the 
term of the agreement. 


Vacations with pay will be granted to 
all eligible employees on the following basis: 
during the first year of employment, if 


service commenced in January, 14 calendar 
days, if in February, 12, if in March, 10, 
and if in April, May or June, 7 calendar 
days; after one year’s continuous service 14 
calendar days and after 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service 21 calendar days per annum. 
All fire fighters of the rank of first class 
fireman and above shall be entitled to 4 
days’ additional vacation with pay per 
annum in lieu of statutory holidays. 


Sick pay: all eligible employees shall be 
entitled to all the benefits of the “Sick Pay 
Plan” adopted by Council on December 5; 
1949. 

Employees absent from work due to 
injuries received while on duty shall pay 
to the City all moneys received from the 
Workman’s Compensation Board and shall 
receive from the City their full wages during 
such absence. 


Monthly wage rates: firefighter, first year 
$241, 2nd year $266, 3rd year $292, 4th 
year $318; lieutenant $344, captain $368, 
district chief $424, pilot (fire boat) $381, 
relief pilot $344, chief engineer (fire boat) 
$368, shift engineer $356, machinist 
mechanic $330, master mechanic $399, master 
carpenter $366, carpenter $330; first aid 
instructor, training officer $424; fire warden 

rades and junior alarm operators same as 

enticiises fire warden officers same as 
equal rank firefighter officers; senior alarm 
operator $362. (The above rates are 
approximately 13 per cent higher than the 
previous rates.) Office staff shall receive 
the same pay as the staff at the Vancouver 
City Hall, plus $2.50 per month contribu- 
tion to the Medical Services Association in 
respect of married men, and $1.25 per 
month in respect of single men. 

Welfare plan: the city will, in addition 
to above wages, provide for the payment in 
respect of all eligible employees other than 
office staff and clerical workers the sum of 
$2.50 per month in respect of married men 
and $1.25 in respect of single men as a 
contribution towards the payment of mem- 


bership fees in the C.U. and C. Health 
Services Society. 
Seniority: other things being equal, 


seniority shall be given effect with regard 
to promotions. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and the supplying of uniforms and 
fire fighting equipment by the City. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of two agreements, both 
summarized below. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
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employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by’ a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour Gazertz monthly since June, 
1934. 
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Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades and for 
metal trades at Quebec were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of June 28. 
Requests for a new agreement for the 
paint manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince and for the amendment of the 
agreements for truck drivers and for the 
building trades at Quebec, for the building 
trades at St. JérOme and in the counties 
of Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet 
were gazetted July 5. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry in the 
province, for retail stores at Rimouski, for 
garages and service stations at Montreal 
and for the printing trades at Chicoutimi 
were published July 12. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Garages and Service Stations, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated June 27, 
and gazetted July 5 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1949, p. 1420; Aug., 1951, p. 1107, 
and previous issues). Another amendment 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of December 1951. The Canadian Auto- 
motive Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
Association, Eastern Division, Quebec 
Branch, is added to the list of contracting 
parties. 

Hours for journeymen and apprentices in 
garages are reduced from 54 to 49 per week 
(9 per day as formerly) distributed 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, 7 am. and 12 noon Saturday. 


Overtime: time and_ one-half (rate 
unchanged) for work done in excess of 9 
per day, 49 per week, instead of 9 per day, 
54 per week as formerly. 


Minimum wage rates (industrial estab- 
lishments) in zone I are from 5 to 20 cents 
per hour higher and the new rate for 
certain classifications are now as follows:— 
journeymen mechanics, fitters, machinists, 
electricians, body workers, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, welders, painters and _ uphol- 
sterers class “A” $1.35, class “B” $1.15, 
class “C” $1.10, class “D” $1.05; storage 
battery man, vuleanizer and_ retreader, 
lazier and greaser $1.05. Minimum rates 
or service men in commercial establish- 
ments of zone I are increased from 75 to 85 
cents per hour and minimum rates for 
automobile washers and delivery men in 
either industrial or commercial establish- 
ments are increased from 65 to 75 cents 
per hour. 
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Employees are entitled to ‘a minimum 
weekly guarantee of 35 hours of work per 
week at regular rates. Regular employees 
may claim one week’s wages if employer 
fails to serve one week’s severance notice. 

Vacation: in addition to one week’s 
vacation with pay after one year of con- 
tinuous service with the same employer 
previously provided for, this amendment 
now provides for a second week with pay 
after 5 years of service instead of after 
10 years as formerly. 

Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations and charges for room and board. 


Construction 
Building Trades, Sorel 
An Order in Council, dated June 27, 


and gazetted July 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1950, p., 2067; Oct., 1951, p: 1877, 
and previous issues). Six contractors are 
added to the list of contracting parties. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 to 20 cents per hour in zones I 
and II with the exception of the rates for 
ornamental iron erector and for electrical 
and plumbing contractors (personal  ser- 
vices) which are 40 and 50 cents per hour 
higher respectively in zone II. New minimum 
rates for certain classifications are now as 
follows: zone I—bricklayer, plasterer, mason 
and cement finisher $1.60; carpenter-joiner 
(including screen setter, wood or metal 
window, window-frame and steel partition 
setter), journeyman electrician, tinsmith- 
roofer, journeyman plumber and _ 0>pipe 
mechanic, welder, ornamental iron erector 
$1.40; carpenter-joiner and painter working 
for a door and window manufacturer, 
electrician (lineman), junior journeyman 
plumber (first 6 months), lather (wood or 
metal), marble layer, terrazzo layer, vein- 
forcing steel erector $1.25; truck driver, 
hod carrier $1.10; boiler fireman $1.20: 
junior journeyman plumber (second 6 
months), blacksmith (construction) $1.35; 
steam crane operator $1.20; labourer $1; 
plumbing and electrical contractors (per- 
sonal services) $2; painter $1.30; steam 
mixer operator $1.15. Minimum rates for 
bulldozer operators, cement vibrator operator 
$1.25; landscape worker $1; watchmen (72 
hours per week) 70 cents and water carrier 
75 cents are unchanged. New classifications 
are added as follows:—roofer (composition, 
asphalt, sand and gravel), millwright, pipe 
insulation mechanic, oil burner mechanic, 
cork insulation layer $1.40; machinist $1.25; 
compressor operator $1.20; shovel operator 
$1.45. Minimum rates of zone II are 10 
cents per hour less. than the above with the 
exception of the rates for electrical and 
plumbing contractors. (personal services) 
which are 25 cents per hour lower. Minimum 
weekly wage rates for maintenance men are 
from $5 to $10 per week higher as follows:— 
journeymen (skilled workers) in city of 
Sorel and town of St. Joseph de Sorel $45, 
other municipalities $35; labourers at Sorel 
and St. Joseph de Sorel $35, other muni- 
cipalities $30. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings, under the Industrial 
_ Standards Acts, ete.* include 10 new 
schedules, all summarized below. Eight of 
the new schedules in Nova Scotia affecting 
building trades workers at Halifax and 
Dartmouth are combined in one summary. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Construction 


Bricklayers, Carpenters, Electrical 


Workers, Painters, Plasterers, 
Plumbers, Sheet Metal ‘Workers, 
Labourers, Halifax and Dartmouth 


Orders _in Council made July 14, and 
gazetted July 16, make binding the terms of 
new schedules for the above trades at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect from 
July 26, 1952, until April 30, 1953, and 
thereafter until rescinded or replaced by 
another schedule. 

The terms of these schedules are similar 
to those previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette, Nov., 1951, p. 1540, 
with the exception of the following:— 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 15 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: bricklayer $1.72; carpenter $1.51; 
electrician (journeyman) $1.61, (charge 
hand) $1.71; painter (brush) $1.35, (spray) 


$1.45; plasterer $1.63; plumber $1.58; sheet 
metal worker $1.41; labourer $1.06. (Rates 
*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a _ government 
official delegated by him, call a _ confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. <A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazettr, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


include 3 cents per hour in lieu of vacation 
with pay with the exception of the rate for 
labourers.) 

Hours remain at 40 per week for trades- 
men and 48 for labourers. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Painters, Brantford 


An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 21, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for painters and 
decorators at Brantford, to be in effect from 
July 1, 1952, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 per week. Work which 
cannot be done during regular hours may 
be done during any other hours if an 
employee does not work more than 8 hours 
and such work will be night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours and on Saturday 
from noon till 5 p.m., double time for work 
on any of 11 specified holidays. Overtime 
work, with the exception of the one hour 
immediately following the working period 
of a regular working day, is subject to the 
issuance of a permit by the advisory 
committee, and no permit will be issued for 
work on a holiday except in cases of extreme 
necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for work 
during regular hours and for night work: 
spray painter $1.45; all other work $1.35. 
Employees on night work are entitled to 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The advisory 
committee is authorized to set a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Carpenters, Sudbury 


An Order in Council, dated June 26, and 
gazetted July 12, makes binding the terms 
of a first schedule for carpenters at Sudbury, 
to be in effect from July. 22, 1952, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Work 
which cannot be done during regular hours 
may be performed during other hours if an 
employee works not more than 8 hours and 
such work will be night work. Other regu- 
lations govern shift work. 

Overtime: double time for work on any 
of 7 specified holidays: time and one-half for 
all other overtime work. Overtime, with the 
exception of the one hour immediately 
following the regular working period of °a 
regular working day is subject to permission 
of the advisory committee and no permit 
will be issued for work on a holiday except 
in cases of extreme necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.70 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.75 
per hour for night work and for work done 
during night shift. The advisory committee 
may fix a lower minimum rate for handi- 
capped workers. 


Because cigar rolling makes no demands on the mind, a cigarmakers’ union in Cuba 
hires, at the princely salary of $100 per week, a man to read to its members while they 
work. Each of the 500 employees in a Havana cigar factory contributes 20 cents weekly to 


make up the reader’s wages. 


The father of the AFL, Samuel Gompers, was employed at one time as a reader to 


cigarmakers. 
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Legislation Enacted in Manitoba 
at 1952 Session of Legislature 


Apprenticeship and workmen’s compensation legislation amended. New 
Act passed to promote safety in installation and use of oil burners 


The Manitoba Legislature, in session 
from February 5 to April 3, made several 
changes in existing legislation relating to 
apprenticeship, workmen’s compensation, 
factories and elevators. A new Act was 
passed to promote safety in the installa- 
tion and use of gas and oil burners. The 
provincial Government was authorized to 
enter into agreements with the federal 
Government with respect to old age and 
blind persons’ assistance. 


Apprenticeship 


An amendment to the Apprenticeship Act 
enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to establish selected areas of the province 
as apprenticeship zones. This amend- 
ment is designed to stimulate apprentice- 
ship training throughout the province. 
Presently 76 per cent of apprentices regis- 
tered are from the Greater Winnipeg area. 
A local apprenticeship committee may be 
appointed for each zone with equal rep- 
resentation of employers and employees 
and with a chairman who may be a civil 
servant. The term of office for members 
of the committee is three years but they 
may be re-appointed. 

The powers and duties of local appren- 
ticeship committees are to be prescribed 
by regulation. The regulations may also 
prescribe the general duties and responsi- 
bilities of employers and apprentices in 
respect to apprenticeship and may require 
a certified journeyman to keep his certifi- 
cate posted in a conspicuous place in the 
workshop or, if that is not possible, to 
carry a facsimile issued by the Minister. 

It is now expressly stated that an em- 
ployer may not employ in a designated 
trade, except under an agreement, any 
person between 16 and 21 years who has 
not completed his apprenticeship, thus 
placing an equal responsibility on the em- 
ployer and the person seeking employ- 
ment. As before, the Act prohibits a 
person eligible to be an apprentice from 
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being employed for more than three 
months in a designated trade without an 
agreement unless he is granted a permit 
by the Board exempting him from com- 
pliance with the Act. 

By a further amendment, if a prospec- 
tive apprentice lacks the necessary educa- 
tional qualifications for entering into an 
agreement, the provincial Apprenticeship 
Board, upon the recommendation of the 
trade advisory committee, may prescribe a 
special course of combined education and 
apprenticeship training for him. An agree- 
ment may be entered into to enable him to 
obtain a certificate of qualification. 


The section providing penalties for offen- 
ces against the Act was amended to state 
that each day an offence continues will 
constitute a separate offence. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Besides amending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the Legislative Assembly 
appointed on March 25 a Special Select 
Committee of 14 members, with the Minis- 
ter of Labour as chairman, to make an 
inquiry into the Act and its operation. 

The amendment brings the following 
industries within the coverage of the Act: 
oil well drilling and any connected opera- 
tion; manufacture of plastic material; 
operation of farm machinery agencies; 
operation of bulk oil agencies; and opera- 
tion of cold storage locker plants. The 
entire operation of wholesale establishments 
is now included instead of, as before, only 


wholesale deliveries, shipping, receiving and 
packing. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Gas and Oil Burners 


A new system of issuing permits for the 
installation of gas and oil-burning equip- 
ment, both industrial and domestic, which 
will enable the Department of Labour to 
ensure that only approved equipment is 
sold or installed, was provided for by the 
Gas and Oil Burner Act. For some years, 
by regulations under the Factories Act and 
the Fires Prevention Act, only persons who 
had successfully passed an examination 
and received a licence have been permitted 
to install or service oil-burning equipment. 
The requirement that the installation of 
any gas and oil-burning equipment must 
be done by a licensed person is continued 
in the new Act. 


The Gas and Oil Burner Act, which 
will come into force on proclamation, pro- 
vides that no device using oil or gas for 
fuel, or any tank or container for oil or gas 
to be attached to such device, can be 
sold, installed or used unless its design and 
construction have been approved and a 
permit for its installation has been issued 
by the Department of Labour. The Act 
does not apply to internal combustion 
engines, storage tanks or gasometers used 
in a gas distribution system already in 
operation in a city or municipality when 
the Act comes into force, or oil pipelines 
carrying oil to a refinery or its storage 
tanks. 


A permit and licence are not required for 
the installation of small or _ portable 
appliances, to be specified in the regula- 
tions. The Minister of Labour may auth- 
orize any municipality to issue permits. 


Regulations may be made by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor in Council setting out 
standards to be observed regarding design, 
construction, inspection, installation, opera- 
tion and repair of the equipment; adopting 
as regulations any relevant codes, rules or 
standards in whole or in part, or any 
amendments with or without modification; 
and providing for the issue of licences and 
permits. 

An individual convicted of violating any 
provision of the Act or regulations is 
liable to a fine of up to $100; a corpora- 
tion to one of up to $300. Each day an 
offence continues counts as a separate 
offence. 


Factories 


Amendments to the Factories Act in- 
cluded a general re-wording and consolida- 
tion of the section which permits the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations for the protection of persons 


engaged in industrial processes involving 
the use or manufacture of benzol or other 
harmful substances and for the regulating 
and licensing of other trades in which there 
is danger of fire or explosion. Penalties 
are no longer to be prescribed in the 
regulations. Those laid down in the Act 
will apply. 

The maximum fine for an employer who 
contravenes the Act, regulations or an 
order of the inspector was raised from $50 
to $500. A fine, not to exceed $100, may 
be imposed on an employee who is con- 
victed of a violation. In either case, three 
months’ imprisonment may be imposed as 
an additional or alternative penalty. Fur- 
ther, a person will be deemed guilty of a 
separate offence for each day that an 
offence is continued. 


Elevators 


A change was made with respect to the 
power of the Elevator and Hoist Board 
by an amendment to the Elevator and 
Hoist Act. Instead of authorizing the 
Board to adopt rules and regulations, the 
Act now states that the Board may recom- 
mend to the Minister of Labour the adop- 
tion of regulations and orders. These 
regulations cover the construction, opera- 
tion, inspection and licensing of elevators 
and other hoisting appliances and the 
licensing of elevator operators. The Lieut- 
enant-Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations to give effect to any recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 


The Board no longer has power to im- 
pose penalties. The Act now contains a 
section which sets a maximum fine of $50 
for an individual and $300 for a corpora- 
tion convicted of violating the Act or 
regulations. Hach day an offence continues 
is to be considered a separate offence. 


Elections 

Several sections of the Manitoba Elec- 
tion Act were amended, including the one 
dealing with voting time for employees. 
Previously, the Act provided for a half- 
holiday (after 1 pm.) in any electorai 
division on an election day and any em- 
ployee not given the half-holiday had to 
be allowed voting time from noon till 
2 p.m. No provision is now made for a 
half-holiday. Every employee who is a 
voter is entitled to three consecutive hours 
while the polls are open. If he does not 
have this time outside his working hours, 
his employer must grant him sufficient 
time, without penalty or loss of pay, to 
provide three consecutive hours. A fine 
of up to $50 for an individual and $300 for 
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a corporation may be imposed for breach of 
this provision. The same time for voting 


is provided for under the federal Elections: 


Act. 


It is provided that employees of railway 
and commercial air service companies, with 
the exception of those to whom the three 
consecutive hours cannot be allowed with- 
out interfering with the operation or 
despatch of trains or aircraft, must 
be given the same voting time as other 
employees. 

By the repeal of certain sections of the 
Act, persons of Indian blood are given the 
right to vote in a provincial election. 


Old Age and Blind Pensions 


A 1951 amendment (L.G. 1951, p. 1122) 
to the Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pen- 
sions Act authorized the Manitoba Goy- 
ernment to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions to needy per- 
sons between 65 and 69 years of age on 
a 50-50 basis and to needy persons over 
21, with the federal Government contribu- 
ting not less than 75 per cent of the 
amount paid for pensions to the blind. 

These bases of contribution are con- 
tinued by two new separate Acts, one 
providing for the payment of old age assist- 
ance and the other for allowances to blind 
persons, similar to those passed by the 
other nine provinces at special sessions in 
1951 and at the regular 1952 sessions. The 
Old Age Assistance Act (which repeals the 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act 
and which is complementary to the federal 
Old Age Assistance Act) makes pensions 
payable in accordance with the provisions 
of the federal Act regarding age, residence 
and allowable income. The Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act is complementary to the 
federal Blind Persons Act. 

Both Acts provide for administration 
by the Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Board established under 
the Health and Public Welfare Act. (The 
latter Act was amended to provide for the 
establishment of the Board). As in other 
provinces, an application for an allowance 
is to be made in the first instance to the 
local authority having jurisdiction in the 
locality in which the applicant resides. 
“Local authority” is similarly defined in 
both Acts as a municipal corporation, or, 
in the City of Winnipeg, the department, 
committee or person designated by the 
city council. In the case of unorganized 
territory, the local authority may be 
appointed by order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 
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Upon receipt of an application from the 
local authority endorsed with its recom- 
mendation as to whether the application 
should or should not be approved, the 
Board has authority to refuse to grant an 
allowance or to order payment as_ it 
thinks fit. i 

Both Acts provide for recovery as a 
debt, with five per cent interest, of over- 
payments or payments made by reason of 
fraud or misrepresentation. Payments 
made under the Acts or regulations are not 
recoverable from the estate of a pensioner 
and all notices of liens under the previous 
Act against real or personal property are 
withdrawn. 

Old age assistance and blind persons’ 
allowances are exempt from provincial and 
municipal taxes, are not subject to attach- 
ment, and are not assignable. Receipt of 
a pension or allowance is no disqualifica- 
tion from voting. 


The Acts are retroactive to January 1, 
1952. 


Jury Service 


An amendment to the Jury Act permits 
women to serve on juries in Manitoba but 
provides that a woman not wishing to 
serve may apply on a special form (which 
is to accompany her summons) for a year’s 
exemption. Other provinces which allow 
women jurors are Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Ontario and Saskatchewan. Nova 
Scotia does not specifically exclude women 
from juries. Subject to the exemptions 
set out in the Act, every inhabitant of 
Manitoba who is between 21 and 60 years 
and a British subject may qualify for 
jury service. 

Added to the list of persons already 
exempted by the Act are nuns, nurses, 
and persons married to judicial officers, 
court officials, police officers, gaolers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, dentists or chemists. Pro- 
fessional women, e.g. teachers and doctors, 
are also exempt. Where previously only 
pilots of commercial aircraft were exempted, 
other employees of airlines, such as crew 
members and station personnel, are now 
also exempt from jury service. 


A new section permits the selection in 
civil cases of juries of one sex only, if the 
presiding judge, of his own accord or on 
the application of the parties or a party, 
so orders. The judge presiding at a civil 
case is also empowered to excuse a woman 
from jury service, at her request, by reason 
of the nature of the evidence to be given 
or the issues to be tried. 


The Act becomes effective on September 
1, 1952. 


Bills Not Passed 


Four Private Members’ Bills of interest 
to labour were introduced but did not go 
beyond first reading. 

An amendment to the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act would have provided 
for a maximum work-week of 40 hours 
for workers of both sexes, after which 
time and one-half would be paid. The 
present weekly limit for men is 48 hours 
and for women 44 hours, unless time and 
one-half is paid for overtime. The amend- 
ment would also have required double 
time rather than time and one-half to be 
paid to an employee who works on a 
general holiday. The Act at present ex- 
empts from the weekly rest requirement 
watchmen, janitors and firemen residing 
in the building in which they are em- 
ployed unless their work cannot reason- 
ably be performed within an average of 
10 hours of actual work each day. The 
amendment would have changed the 10 
hours to eight hours. 

A proposed amendment to the Vacations 
with Pay Act would have entitled an em- 
ployee after a year of service to a vaca- 
tion with pay of two weeks. At present 
the Act provides for a vacation of one 
week after a year of employment and two 
weeks after three consecutive years. The 
amending Act would also have raised the 
vacation pay credit of construction work- 
ers of two per cent to four per cent of wages 
and extended it to construction workers 
throughout the province. The stamp sys- 
tem of vacation pay now applies only in 
the Greater Winnipeg area. 

A third Bill sought to amend the Labour 
Relations Act in a number of particulars. 
It would have added a check-off provision, 
making it obligatory for an employer to 
check off union dues at the request of a 
certified trade union and on the written 
authorization of an employee. 

By the repeal of a number of provisions, 
» it would have had the effect of: (1) per- 
mitting the Manitoba Labour Board to 
certify a trade union consisting of munici- 
pal policemen which is affiliated with a 
provincial, national or international trade 
union or association of trade unions; (2) 
preventing the Board from revoking the 
certification of a bargaining agent which 
in its opinion is no longer supported by a 
majority of the employees; (3) taking 
away the Board’s jurisdiction to decide 
whether a person is a member in good 


standing of a trade union; and (4) bring- 
ing under the Act all employees of the 
provincial Government and of any Govern- 
ment-appointed board or commission. 

The Bill would have made two changes 
in the unfair labour practices section of the 
Act. Section 6 (2) provides that nothing 
in the Act prohibits the parties to a col- 
lective agreement from including in the 
agreement a clause requiring, as a condition 
of obtaining employment, membership in a 
specified trade union, or granting a prefer- 
ence of employment to members of a 
specified trade union. ‘The amendment 
would have struck out the word “obtain- 
ing”, with the result that the clause author- 
ized would be one requiring membership 
is a specified trade union as a condition of 
employment. The other change was de- 
signed to protect the pension rights or 
benefits of employees who cease to work as 
the result of a legal strike or lockout, or 
who are dismissed contrary to the Act. 

A further amendment would have 
changed the word “decrease” to “change” 
in the section which forbids an employer to 
decrease wage rates or alter any other 
conditions of employment without the con- 
sent of the employees affected while bar- 
gaining is going on for the purpose of 
renewing an agreement or concluding a 
new agreement. 

The Bill also would have repealed the 
present sections of the Act which give 
authority to the Minister of Labour to 
refer a complaint of refusal to bargain to 
the Board and to appoint an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission or conciliation officer 
to investigate a complaint regarding any 
alleged violation of the Act. Instead, it 
would have provided for a Board hearing 
of any complaint and, where a violation was 
found to have occurred, for the filing in 
magistrate’s court of a Board order indi- 
cating the precise nature of the violation, 
whereupon the court should be required 
to impose the penalty laid down in the 
Act for the offence. 

A civil rights Bill, designed to guarantee 
by law the enjoyment of certain civil rights 
and to prevent discrimination in employ- 
ment or in professional associations or 
trade unions on account of race, creed, 
religion, sex, colour or national origin, was 
introduced, as in the past several years, 
but again failed to pass. 


Resolutions 


A resolution passed February 26 by a 
vote of 34 to 15 resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the Select Special Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation, noted above. 
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A motion carried on March 21 stated that 
the provincial Government should con- 
sider the advisability of registering hourly- 
paid workers and persons employed on a 
casual basis by the provincial Government 
with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission in order that provision can be 
made for possible periods of unemployment. 

On February 18 a resolution was adopted 
recommending that the federal Govern- 
ment be urged to agree that, apart from 
recoveries for overpayment, no further 


recoveries be required from pensioners or 
pensioners’ estates for old age pensions 
paid prior to December 31, 1951. 


The Legislature passed a resolution on 
March 27 urging the Government to co- 
operate fully with the National. Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation with a view 
to finding an effective solution on a national 
basis of the problems of the physically 
handicapped. Co-operation with the Re- 
habilitation Committee of the Health Divi- 
sion of the Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg was also advocated. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Appeal finds provincial Labour Board had discretion 
to refuse certification to a craft union. Ontario Appeal Court holds 
Labour Relations Board is not suable, affirming High Court decision 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


...reverses decision of lower Court which ordered 
the Manitoba Labour Board to certify craft union 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal on 
June 17 reversed a judgment of the Court 
of King’s Bench, which had directed the 
Manitoba Labour Board to certify the 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 827 (AFL), as bargaining agent for 
the five engineers and firemen employed 
in the Fort Garry beet-sugar processing 
plant of the Manitoba Sugar Company 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 941). The Appeal 
Court unanimously found that the Board 
had exercised its lawful discretionary power 
in refusing to certify the union and that 
its decision could not be questioned by 
the Court. 

The appeal was brought by the Manitoba 
Labour Board, the company, and Local 
404 of United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, the certified bargaining agent for 
all the employees in the plant. Giving 
reasons for the Court’s decision to allow 
the appeal, Mr. Justice Coyne reviewed the 
reasons given by the Board for its 
dismissal of the craft union’s application. 
The Board had found that the certified 
bargaining agent for all employees of the 
company was capable of adequately repre- 
senting the five engineers, who were 
members of that union as well as of the 
applicant union and who were required to 
exercise their technical skill for only about 
10 weeks in the year and at other times 
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were not a group distinguishable from the 
other employees of the company. He 
considered that the basis of the Board’s 
order rejecting the application for certifi- 
cation was its finding that the group of 
engineers which the applicant union wished 
to represent was not an appropriate unit 
for collective bargaining. 

His Lordship emphasized that, before 
certification can be granted to a union, the 
Board must determine that the group it 
proposes to represent is appropriate as a 
bargaining unit. Except in case of bad 
faith, failure of notification to proper 
parties, or perhaps other circumstances, 
none of which was suggested in this case, 
the Board is the only authority to decide 
the question. To support this statement, 
Mr. Justice Coyne quoted Section 59 of 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act :— 


(1) If in any proceeding before the Board 
a question arises under this Act as 
to whether . 


(f) a group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining; ... 


the Board shall decide the question 
and its decision shall be final and 

pcre for all the purposes of this 
Ctiegs 


(2) and not open to question or review, 
but the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any 
decision or order made by it under the 


Act, and may vary or revoke any | 


decision or order made by it under 
this Act. 


His Lordship considered that this section 
precluded any Court review of the Board’s 
decision on this matter. He stated also, 
however, that if it were necessary he would 
add that there were facts before the Board 
on which it could reach the conclusion 
embodied in its order and in the reasons 
given by the majority members. 

Counsel for the applicant union had 
referred to the recent decision of the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court in which it was 
held that the Labour Relations Board had 
no discretion to refuse certification where 
the applicant union complied with the 
statutory requirements (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 937). Mr. Justice Coyne pointed out the 
differences between the two cases. In the 
Nova Scotia case, no bargaining agent had 
been certified for any employees of the 
company and the applicant union repre- 
sented all the company’s employees. The 
Board found the proposed bargaining unit 
appropriate but refused certification on the 
ground that it would be contrary to the 
public interest to certify the union since 
one of its leaders was a Communist. The 
Nova Scotia Court held that the Board 
had no such discretionary power. 


Without expressing agreement with the 
conclusion of that Court, Mr. Justice Coyne 
held its decision inapplicable to the case 
before him because it was based on the 
situation which arises after the Board has 
determined that a unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining exists. In the Mani- 
toba case, there was already a bargaining 
agent to which all employees of the plant 
belonged and the Board decided that the 
five members of the applicant union did 
not constitute an appropriate bargaining 
unit. Therefore, the applicant lacked a 
primary requisite for certification. 

Mr. Justice Dysart, who gave separate 
reasons for judgment, considered that the 
chief question to be determined was 
whether the Board’s powers in respect of 
applications for certification are discre- 
tionary or administrative, since the 
mandamus order issued by the Court of 
King’s Bench directing the Board to certify 
the applicant union was appropriate only 
if the Board were a purely administrative 
body. He found that the Board exercised 
judicial functions, having the power to 
compel witnesses to attend and testify 
under oath and the power to weigh and 
give proper effect to evidence. 

His Lordship reviewed the necessary 
qualifications set out in Section 8 of the 
Act for a trade union applying for certifi- 
cation on behalf of a craft unit. These 
are: (1) that the members of the unit 
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are employees; (2) that they exercise 
technical skills; (3) that these skills 
distinguish them from all other employees; 
(4) that a majority of the group are 
members of one trade union; and (5) that 
the union pertains to such skill. When 
these conditions are met, the applicant 
union “shall be entitled to be certified as 
the bargaining agent of the employees in 
the group, if the group is otherwise appro- 
priate as a unit for collective bargaining”. 
His Lordship believed that for this clause 
to have any meaning there must remain 
some qualifications to which the word 
“otherwise” applies, apart from those speci- 
fied in Section 8. 

He then referred to Section 9 which sets 
out the duties of the Board. The Board 
“Shall determine whether the unit .. . is 
appropriate for collective bargaining”, and 
when it has so determined, “may certify 
the trade union as the bargaining agent... 
of the unit”. He noted that the Board 
“Shall not certify ... unless” it is satisfied 
of certain facts, that “for the purposes of 
determining” those facts it “may prescribe 
the nature of the evidence to be furnished”, 
and that “notwithstanding anything in this 
Act” the Board must not certify if “in 
the opinion of the Board” the unit has 
been “influenced by an employer so that 
its fitness ... for .. . collective bargaining 
is impaired”. His Lordship emphasized 
that this provision, like several others in 
the Act, makes “the opinion of the Board” 
the basis of its decisions. He concluded 
that the Board is invested with wide 
powers of discretion to be exercised upon 
material, some of which is to be found 
outside the Act, and thus certification may 
depend upon considerations outside of the 
qualifications specified. 

Mr. Justice Dysart believed that the 
context of the Act supported the view that 
the word “may” in Section 9 was permis- 
sive and not mandatory: He stated that 
all applications for certification are to be 
made “subject to the rules of the Board 
in accordance with” Section 7, and that 
these rules, if there were any, might well 
forbid an application where the employees 
are already represented by a satisfactory 
bargaining agent. 

He held that, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the qualifications regarding appro- 
priateness for certification which might be 
covered by the word “otherwise”, the 
Board may look beyond the letter of any 
particular section and try to interpret the 
spirit of the Act. The purpose of the Act, 
stated in its preamble, is “to promote 
equitable relations between employers and 
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employees and to facilitate the just settle- 
ment of disputes between them”. Mr. 
Justice Dysart considered that the Board, 
in its effort to carry out this aim, was 
justified in taking into consideration the 
fact that the five members of the pro- 
posed bargaining unit were members of the 
union already certified as bargaining agent 
for all the employees and that both this 
union and the employer opposed the appli- 
cation. His Lordship observed: “Harmony 
is best served by refusing to certify a second 
bargaining agent of trifling membership”. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Dysart emphasized 
that Section 59 of the Act made the 
Board’s decision as to whether the unit 
was appropriate immune to question or 
review, unless the Board, in reaching its 
decision, was influenced by some extraneous 
consideration which rendered the decision 
invalid in law. Here there was no proof 
that any invalid element entered into the 
Board’s decision and therefore the decision 
should stand. 

Chief Justice McPherson and the other 
judges of the Court concurred in these 
reasons for allowing the appeal. Jn re 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local Union 827, and Manitoba Labour 


Board et al [1952] 6 WWR (NS), 49. 


Ontario Court of Appeal. . . 


. affirms High Court decision to stay bus firm's 
action against Ontario Labour Relatisns Board 


On March 12 the Ontario Court of 
Appeal dismissed the appeal brought by 
Hollinger Bus Lines Limited from a judg- 
ment of the High Court of Justice (L.G., 
Jan., 1952, p. 63). The company had 
sought an injunction in the High Court to 
restrain the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board from dealing with an application of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees for certification as bargaining 
agent for its employees. The High Court 
stayed the action on the ground that it 
was an abuse of the process of the court. 
The Appeal. Court, affirming the High 
Court’s decision, held that the action was 
not maintainable because the Board was 
not suable and, in any case, the only 
remedy where the Board exceeded its 
jurisdiction was certiorari or prohibition. 

Mr. Justice Roach, giving reasons’ for 
the decision of the Appeal Court, held that 
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the action was not maintainable, first, 
because the Board was not a suable entity 
since it was not a corporation, a business 
partnership, a firm, or an association owning 
property and acting by agents, nor did the 
statute creating it provide or imply that 
the Board could sue or be sued. On the 
contrary, the Labour Relations Act pro- 
vided that the Board could not be 
restrained “by injunction, prohibition, 
mandamus, quo warranto, certiorari or 
otherwise by any court... .” 

Secondly, the relief sought by the 
plaintiff was obtainable only by certiorari 
or prohibition. 


This action is based on the erroneous 
theory that there is a dispute in the 
nature of a lis between the plaintiff and 
the Board. The dispute was between the 
plaintiff and the body that sought certifi- 
cation by the Board. The Board adjudi- 
cated that dispute. What the plaintiff 
now alleges is that in that adjudication 
the Board either acted without any juris- 
diction or exceeded its jurisdiction. Even 
if that be so, that does not create a new 
lis between the plaintiff and the Board. 
The plaintiff may have a complaint against 
the Board, but it has no claim against it. 

If the plaintiff’s complaint that the 
Board acted without any jurisdiction or 
exceeded its jurisdiction is well founded, 
the plaintiff has its remedy; but that 
remedy would not be by way of an action 
against the Board even if the Board were 
a suable entity because the plaintiff has 
no claim against the Board. The plaintiff 
may air its complaint on an application 
by way of originating notice for certiorari, 
or for prohibition in case the Board is 
threatening to do something further in 
excess of its jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court of Ontario has 
jurisdiction to supervise inferior Courts 
and also tribunals invested with judicial 
powers, and, if and when the occasion 
arises, upon application, to restrain them 
from exercising or attempting to exercise 
a jurisdiction which they do not possess; 
or if the excess of jurisdiction has already 
been exercised, the Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction to cause the proceedings in 
the inferior Court or before those other 
tribunals to be brought into the Supreme 
Court where the order or judgment or 
decision of the inferior Court or tribunal 
may be quashed. The former power of 
supervision is exercised by way of pro- 
hibition, the latter by certiorari. 


Mr. Justice Roach then discussed the 
theory of certiorari to show that it was 
not an alternative to an action for an 
injunction but a different type of remedy 
altogether. 

For these reasons the Court dismissed 
the company’s appeal with costs. Hollinger 
Bus Lines Ltd. v. Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, [1952] 3 DLR 162. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion And Provincial 


New war veterans allowance regulations issued. General increase in 
minimum rates established in Manitoba. Higher rates for hairdressers 
set in British Columbia. Rates applicable to Nova Scotia cities and 
towns extended to hotels, resorts in 20-mile area during the summer 


Regulations under the War Veterans 
Allowance Act provide for the payment of 
an allowance to needy unemployable 
veterans, their widows and orphans, and, 
in cases where a veteran is able to under- 
take light or intermittent work, for the 
payment of an allowance during such time 
as he cannot obtain suitable employment. 

In Alberta, the regulations setting out 
certification requirements for a manager, 
foreman and blaster in strip mining oper- 
ations were amended. 

Orders made by three Minimum Wage 
Boards are noted. In Manitoba, the general 
regulations which cover most employed 
persons in the province, excluding farm 
workers, domestic servants in private 
homes, municipal employees and persons 
employed by religious or other institu- 
tions, were revised, raising the minimum 
rates set in 1949 by eight to 11 cents an 
hour. The provisions regulating working 
conditions now include a limitation on 
weight-lifting. Women, girls and boys are 
forbidden to lift weights of more than 25 
pounds. 

In Nova Scotia, by a new order, women 
workers in hotels, restaurants, resorts and 
lunch stands located within 20 miles of a 
city or town must be paid during the 
summer season the minimum wage appli- 
cable in the city or town. 

In British Columbia, higher rates were 
established for hairdressers, and new pro- 
visions were laid down with respect to 
overtime pay for taxicab drivers and 
dispatchers. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


The pilotage by-laws for the St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa district as established by 
P.C. 1594 in 1934 and amended from time 
to time have been repealed and replaced. 
The new by-laws, approved by P.C. 3305 
on June 17 and gazetted July 9, provide 
for the examination and licensing of pilots, 
set out their duties and fix pilotage dues. 

An applicant for a pilot’s licence must 
be a Canadian citizen at least 25 years of 
age and preferably not more than 45 but 
in no case more than 50 years of age. 
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Before being examined he must produce a 
certificate of competency not lower than 
master of a tug boat in the minor waters 
of Canada, a certificate stating that he is 
mentally and physically fit, a specialist’s 
certificate as to his eyesight and hearing, 
testimonials as to his character, a certifi- 
cate establishing that he has been engaged 
for at least two years as master or deck 
officer of a vessel in the pilotage district, 
and his birth certificate. 


The Board of Examiners for pilots is 
composed of the Superintendent of Pilots, 
who is the chairman; an examiner of 
masters and mates; a representative of the 
five-member Pilots’ Committee chosen 
annually by the active pilots of the 
district; two master mariners, of whom one 
represents the Minister of Transport and 
the other the ship owners; a medical officer ; 
and other person or persons appointed by 
the Minister. The examination, for which 
there is a fee of $5, may be oral or written 
or both and must test the applicant’s 
knowledge of the district, including chart 
work, aids to navigation, depth of water, 
currents, channels and safe anchorages, as 
well as his knowledge of the rules of the 
road. 


An applicant must pass eyesight and 
hearing tests conducted before a qualified 
doctor, an officer of the Department of 
Transport and a representative of the 
Pilots’ Committee, and may be required to 
undergo a full medical examination. Each 
active pilot must undergo vision and 
hearing tests every fifth year until he 
reaches the age of 50 years and every 
second year after that; his licence will be 
suspended if he fails to pass the tests. A 
pilot over 65 years old must pass these 
tests before he may be granted a temporary 
licence. 


When a candidate is successful in the 
examination, the Minister may grant him 
a temporary licence for a limited period, 
upon payment of a fee of $10. If at the 
end of this period the Superintendent 
reports that the pilot has given satisfaction, 
the Minister may issue a licence for an 
unlimited period or for a further stated 
period. Every licence must indicate 
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whether the holder is qualified to pilot 
vessels on the St. Lawrence or Ottawa 
River or both. 


The Superintendent must keep a record. 


of every pilot showing his name, age, date 
of admission into the service, examination, 
qualifications, service, accidents and 
conduct. 


A list of active pilots will be estab- 
lished by the Minister for each naviga- 
tion season, on which priority is given to 
those who served for the full season of 
1951, as long as they continue to serve in 
successive seasons. A pilot licensed before 
the by-laws came into force must make 
application to the Superintendent before 
March 15 of the year in which he wishes 
to serve as an active pilot. Every pilot 
licensed under the new by-laws must serve 
as an active pilot or give up his licence. 

Active pilots must undertake pilotage 
service whenever and wherever required by 
the Superintendent and must not accept 
employment outside the district or engage 
an any other occupation during the naviga- 
tion season without permission of the 
Minister. If a pilot is unable to perform 
his duties because of sickness, he must 
notify the Superintendent and supply a 
medical certificate if necessary. Whenever 
a pilot performs pilotage services, a pilotage 
card must be completed in duplicate by 
the master of the vessel. One card must 
be delivered to the Pilotage Office in 
Montreal or Kingston and the other to 
the owner or agent from whom payment 
is to be received. 


Active pilots may serve either as special 
service or tour-de-role pilots. A special 
service pilot is one appointed by the 
Minister, with his own consent, for duty 
with a regular line of vessels. He may 
normally undertake pilotage duties at the 
direction of the owner or agent but must 
always report to the Pilotage Office before 
embarking and after disembarking, and 
must follow the regular procedure regarding 
pilotage cards. If a tour-de-role pilot is 
not available, a special service pilot may 
be called to replace him. An appointment 
as special service pilot may be cancelled 
by the Minister at any time and in any 
case terminates at the end of the season. 


Tour-de-role pilots may be assigned 
duties only through the Pilotage Office at 
Montreal or Kingston. Immediately after 
disembarking, a tour-de-role pilot is 
required to notify the nearer office, where- 
upon his name will be entered in a list 
kept for the purpose and he will be called 
for his next assignment according to the 
order in which his name appears. 
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A pilot is required to be courteous and 
to exercise the utmost care for the safe 
conduct of vessels under his charge. He 
must remain on board until he has 
performed the service for which he was 
engaged or until he is discharged by the 
master. He must always comply strictly 
with directions given by any harbour 
master or canal officer regarding the 
mooring or unmooring, placing or remoy- 
ing of any ship within the area under 
his authority. The consumption of intoxi- 
eating liquor or narcotic drugs by a pilot 
on duty or about to go on duty, or on 
shore if it prevents the proper performance 
of his work, is an offence punishable by 
loss of his licence. 

Disciplinary measures are prescribed for 
a pilot who lends his licence, acts as a 
pilot while suspended, is guilty of neglect 
of duty or misbehaviour, pilots a vessel 
beyond the limits of the district without 
consent of the Minister, refuses to take 
charge of a vessel when required to do so 
by the proper authority, or quits a vessel 
without the consent of the master before 
his duties have been performed. For these 
offences the Minister may impose a fine not 
exceeding $200 and suspend or withdraw a 
pilot’s licence. The Superintendent may 
impose fines not exceeding $40. He must 
allow a pilot accused of an offence to be 
heard personally or to present his case in 
writing and must conduct any further 
inquiry he deems necessary. 

Where a signed complaint is made to 
the Minister that a pilot has become 
incapable of performing his duties effec- 
tively, the pilot must be notified and an 
inquiry held under oath at which he may 
appear either personally or by counsel. If 
the Minister is satisfied that the complaint 
is well founded, the pilot’s licence must 
be cancelled. 

A pilot must report to the Superintendent 
when a shipping casualty occurs to a vessel 
while he is on board or when he observes 
any violation of law on the part of other 
vessels or any unusual incident in connec- 
tion with navigation. 

Vessels used in embarking or disembark- 
ing pilots must be licensed and under the 
control of the Minister. The licence fee 
is $1 per year. They are required to 
carry life-saving and  fire-extinguishing 
equipment. 

The pilotage dues set out in the new 
by-laws are the same as those estab- 
lished by a recent amendment to the former 
by-laws. 


War Veterans Allowance Act 


New regulations set out the procedure 
for applying for an allowance under the 
War Veterans Allowance Act and provide 
for the administration of the new section 
of the Act under which veterans who can- 
not carry on their former ordinary occupa- 
tion but who are able to take hight or 
intermittent employment are encouraged to 
do so and may receive an allowance during 
the time they are actually unemployed. 

The Act provides for assistance to a 
veteran who after the age of 60 (55 for a 
woman) is permanently unemployable by 
reason of physical or mental disability or 
who, because of such disability combined 
with economic handicaps, is unlikely to 
become capable of maintaining himself. 
The Act, as revised in 1952, raised the 
allowance to a maximum of $50 a month 
for a single veteran or $90 for a married 
veteran and made provision for assistance 
during periods of unemployment to 
“marginally employable” veterans. Under 
the new provisions, such a veteran may 
receive the allowance on a monthly basis 
when he is unemployed. His allowable 
income is not restricted by the annual 
ceiling prescribed by the Act but by a 
comparable monthly ceiling for each month 
in which he is receiving assistance. An 
employable veteran may earn only up to 
$10 a month without having his pension 
reduced. 

The regulations authorize the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the Minister of Labour for the 
payment of an allowance to an employable 
veteran. Where such an allowance is 
awarded, the District Authority must notify 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
stating the maximum monthly rate of the 
allowance awarded and setting out any 
items of monthly income of the veteran 
and his wife which are taken into account 
in making the award and any other infor- 
mation which will facilitate the payment 
of the allowance. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion is authorized to pay to the veteran 
the allowance at the monthly rate men- 
tioned in the award less the excess of any 
earnings which the veteran or his wife 
earned during the period in question which 
are over the permissible income. The 
allowance is to be reduced by one twenty- 
fifth for each day employed. Where a 
recipient receives remuneration for work 
done or which could have been done out- 
side the regular hours of his ordinary 
employment, such remuneration will be 
exempt to the extent of $2 a day, up to a 
maximum of $50 a month. 


Before an allowance may be paid for any 
period, the applicant must furnish the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission with 
a statement in writing signed by him con- 
taining a complete record of his earnings 
and those of his wife during that period. 
If a recipient refuses or fails to apply for 
suitable employment, fails to accept suit- 
able employment when offered to him, or 
fails to carry out any written instructions 
given to him by an officer of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission with a 
view to assisting him to find suitable 
employment, the Commission must report 
the facts to the District Authority and 
withhold payment of the allowance. The 
allowance will not be resumed until the 
District Authority has considered the case 
and made such order as it considers proper, 

The regulations were approved by P.C. 
3495 on July 8 and gazetted July 23. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


By O.C. 848-52, made June 13 and 
gazetted June 30, the regulations governing 
strip pit mines were amended to add. 
further requirements to those already laid 
down for obtaining a certificate of com- 
petency as a strip mine manager, foreman 
or blaster. 


As previously, an applicant for a certifi- 
cate of competency as manager of a strip 
mine must be at least 25 years old, must 
pass a written examination, and must 
either be the holder of a diploma in 
scientific and mining training from an 
approved educational institution and have 
worked at strip mines for at least one year, 
or must have had at least two years’ experi- 
ence in strip mining operations. In the case 
of an applicant who does not hold a 
diploma, his two years’ experience must 
now include one year spent at the working 
face and six months’ experience as a blaster 
or under the supervision of a blaster. 


A person who holds a first class certificate 
as mine manager may be granted a strip 
mine manager’s certificate on the recom- 
mendation of the Board. 


To qualify as foreman of a strip mine, 
an applicant must be at least 23 years of 
age, must pass an oral examination, and 
must have had at least one year’s experi- 
ence in strip mining operations. It is now 
stipulated that this experience must have 
been at the working face and that six 
months of the period must have been spent 
as a blaster or under the supervision of a 
blaster. The qualifications for a blaster’s 
certificate are unchanged. 
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No person may be granted a strip mine 
certificate of competency unless he holds a 
first aid certificate from a 
ambulance society showing that he has 
taken a course fitting him to do first aid. 
Another new qualification is that an appli- 
cant for a certificate must be a Canadian 
citizen or a British subject. If he has 
applied for Canadian citizenship but has 
not yet received a decision on his appli- 
cation, he may be granted a certificate of 
competency, but his certificate must be 
cancelled if he does not become a Canadian 
citizen within the time necessary for due 
consideration of his application. 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 


An amendment was made by O.C. 901- 
52, gazetted July 15, to the regulations 
recently issued permitting the payment of 
supplementary allowances of $10 a month 
to certain recipients of old age security 
pensions, old age assistance, or blind 
persons’ allowances (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 
1090). The amendment provides that these 
allowances may not be paid to Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Hairdressers 


The minimum wage for men and women 
engaged in hairdressing was increased $5 a 
week by a revised minimum wage order 
(No. 27) gazetted June 26 and effective 
from August 4. The order does not cover 
persons who perform hairdressing only 
incidental to another occupation nor to 
barbers as defined in the Barbers Act. 


Full-time employees, i.e. persons whose 
work-week consists of 39 hours or more, 
must now be paid at least $25 a week 
instead of $20, and workers working fewer 
than 39 hours a week must receive 65 cents 
an hour, an increase of 15 cents over the 
former 50-cent rate. Previously, the rate 
for full-time employees applied to a work- 
week of at least 40 hours. Handicapped 
workers, part-time employees and appren- 
tices for whom a permit in writing has 
been issued by the Board of Industrial 
Relations authorizing payment of a wage 
lower than the minimum must be paid at 
the rate prescribed in the permit. As in 
the hotel and catering order which was 
recently revised (L.G., 1952, p. 314), lower 
rates for learners during a learning period 
are no longer set out in the order. 

Except when authorized in writing by 
the Board, hours of work are not to exceed 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. If under 
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permit from the Board longer hours are 
worked because of emergency conditions, 
time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours after eight or 44. 
Formerly, this overtime rate was payable 
after nine hours in a day or 44 hours in 
a week. Where the Board permits an 
arrangement under which daily or weekly 
hours are exceeded, e.g., by authorizing the 
44-hour week to be averaged over a 
specified period, time and one-half is not 
payable until the employees have com- 
pleted the scheduled working hours under 
the arrangement. 

As before, a worker must be given at 
least two hours’ pay in any one day if 
called to work and not put to work, and 
at least four hours’ pay if he begins work. 
The order now authorizes the Board to 
grant written permission to vary this 
provision. 

Every worker is to have at least one- 
half hour free from duty each day between 
11.30 am. and 1.30 p.m., such period to 
begin not later than 1 o’clock. The earlier 
order stipulated that the lunch period 
should be between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m., 
beginning not later than 1.30 p.m. 

The usual requirements regarding the 
semi-monthly payment of wages, the keep- 
ing of records and the posting of notices 
are set out in the order. 


Taxicab Drivers and Dispatchers 

New provisions with respect to overtime 
pay for male and female taxicab drivers 
and taxicab dispatchers were added to 
Order 33 (1950) by Order 33A, gazetted 
June 26 and effective from July 28. 

Taxicab drivers must now receive their 
regular rate of pay plus 30 cents an hour 
for all hours worked in excess of nine hours 
in a day and 48 hours in a week, provided 
that the weekly overtime does not include 
any overtime calculated on a daily basis. 
Taxicab dispatchers must be paid time and 
one-half their regular rate of pay for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day 
and 44 in a week. 

The former provisions for overtime pay 
covering both taxicab drivers and dis- 
patchers required time and one-half the 
regular rate to be paid for the firsi two 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day, 
double the regular rate of pay for all hours 
worked in excess of 10 in a day, and time 
and one-half for hours worked in excess of 
48 in a week (L.G., 1951, p. 245). 

The taxicab industry was excluded from 
the Hours of Work Act in 1950 and at the 
same time the Board adopted the method 
of regulating hours of work by the imposi- 
tion of punitive overtime rates. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


Following public hearings held by the 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Board in 
August, 1951, new regulations (22/52) were 
filed on June 21, effective from July 28, 
raising minimum rates in the province by 
amounts varying from eight to 11 cents 
an hour. A new provision in the regula- 
tions restricts the weight which may be 
lifted by women and boys. A further 
change permits drivers of public service 
vehicles and taxicabs in rural districts to 
contract for a weekly wage provided that 
it is not less than the amount which they 
would receive under the hourly rate set 
out in the regulations. Women workers 
are now permitted to work overtime to a 
greater extent than before. 


The regulations continue to be divided 
into two main sections, one governing 
women workers and the other covering 
men, with a general section applicable to 
both sexes. The Act covers all workers 
in the province except domestic servants in 
private homes and persons employed in a 
religious, charitable, political or patriotic 
institution, a hospital nurses’ training 
school or by a municipal or public body. 
The regulations further exclude persons 
employed in farming and market gardening 
and those in a managerial capacity. 

As before, except with a permit from the 
Minister of Labour, no employer may 
employ a child under 15 years. 


With respect to women workers, a dis- 
tinction is made in the legal minimum 
rate between urban and rural areas, but 
the same rates for men apply throughout 
the province. For the first time, a lower 
rate is fixed for girls under 18 years than 
for those of 18 and over, corresponding to 
the lower rate for boys under 18. 

The new rates are:— 


Men and Boys 
Over 18, 60 cents an hour. 
Under 18, 48 cents an hour. 


Women and Girls 


Urban— 
Over 18, 55 cents an hour. 
Under 18, 48 cents an hour. 
Rural— 
Over 18, 52 cents an hour. 


Under 18, 45 cents an hour. 


“Urban” rates apply to women workers 
in Greater Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie, Flin Flon and Selkirk and to 
summer resorts from May to September. 
“Rural” applies to all of the province other 
than urban. 


The new 55-cent rate for women workers 
in urban areas replaces a weekly rate of 
$19.50 and represents an increase of 11 
cents an hour. The rate for women in 
rural areas, now 52 cents an hour, was 
formerly $18.50 a week, approximately 10 
cents an hour lower. The minimum rates 
fixed for girls under 18 years, 48 and 45 
cents, are seven cents an hour less than 
the minimum for adult women workers. 


For male workers, an increase of 10 cents 
an hour in the adult rate (from 50 to 60 
cents) and of eight cents in the rate for 
boys under 18 (from 40 to 48 cents) is 
provided for. 


The regulations no longer set a part- 
time rate for women who work less than 
40 hours a week. 

Where the employee provides a bicycle, 
the minimum rate must be increased by 
not less than 50 cents a week. 


Learning Periods 

As before, rates not lower than 75 per 
cent of the minimum may be paid to 
learners during a learning period of not 
more than six months. 

A new provision, however, authorizes the 
Minister to approve an extended learning 
period on the joint application of an 
employer whose employees are paid on a 
piecework system and a union entitled to 
represent the employees. 

In order to employ learners at a lower 
rate than the minimum, the employer is 
required to obtain from the Minister a 
permit certifying either (1) that the job 
is one for which it is reasonable to employ 
inexperienced workers for a training period 
of stated maximum duration and specifying 
a schedule of minimum rates payable 
during such period or (2) that it is fair 
and reasonable to employ the worker 
named in the permit at the rate specified 
by reason of his physical or mental 
handicap. 

As before, a worker must be given credit 
against an authorized training period for 
previous experience on the same or a 
similar job. Not more than 25 per cent 
of the women workers in an establishment, 
excluding supervisors, may be employed at 
training rates. Where fewer than four are 
employed, application for a permit may be 
made in respect of one employee. 


The employer is now required to main- 
tain a separate payroll for persons 
employed at learners’ rates in which he 
must record any credit to which an 
employee is entitled because of previous 
experience. 
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Hours of Work and Overtime 

The minimum rates apply to an 8-hour 

day and 44-hour week for women and to 
a 48-hour week for men. Overtime must 
be paid for hours worked beyond these 
limits at not less than time and one-half 
the minimum rate. 
_ As before, a limit is set on the amount 
of overtime which may be worked by 
women. Under the new order, more over- 
time may now be worked. In both rural 
and urban areas, overtime is allowed up 
to three hours in a day, 12 hours in a 
week and 24 hours in a month. Pre- 
viously, women in rural areas were 
permitted more overtime than those in 
cities. The former limitations on urban 
workers were three hours in a day, six in 
a week and 12 in a month; for rural 
workers the limits were four, eight and 
16 hours, respectively. 

The provision regarding overtime in shops 
has been somewhat relaxed to conform to 
the Hours of Work Act, 1949. Women in 
shops may work up to 11 hours on one 
or more days in a week at regular rates 
of pay, provided that the weekly hours do 
not exceed 44. The previous regulations 
permitted women to work up to 11 hours 
on one day of the week only, provided that 
they worked no longer than eight hours 
on the other days and that their weekly 
hours did not exceed 44. 

As previously, an employer may not 
permit any employee under 15 years to 
work any overtime., There are no restric- 
tions on overtime for men. 


General Holidays 


The provisions of the earlier regulations 
governing work of women on statutory 
holidays were changed to conform to the 
1951 amendment to the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act (L.G., 1951, p. 1118). 
The Act prohibits work by both men and 
women on seven specified public holidays 
unless overtime wages of time and one-half 
the regular rate are paid or compensatory 
time off is given. The seven holidays are 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. In addi- 
tion, by virtue of the Remembrance Day 
Act passed in 1951, work is prohibited on 
November 11, except in certain essential 
services. Any person who is required to 
work on that day must be given equivalent 
time off within 30 days. ' 

If a woman worker does not work on 
a holiday but works regular hours on the 
workdays immediately before and after the 


holiday and on all other days of the week: 


in which the holiday occurs, she must be 
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paid at least her minimum wage multi- 
plied by the number of hours in her normal 
work week, together with any amount due 
her for overtime work at the minimum 
overtime rate. 

A woman who is absent because of illness 
or with the employer’s consent on the day 
before a holiday or the day after a holi- 
day, or both, will not lose the pay to 
which she would otherwise be entitled for 
the holiday. 


Limitation on Weight Lifting 

For the first time in Manitoba a limit 
is imposed on lifting heavy weights. No 
woman, girl or boy may be allowed to lift 
a weight which would impose excessive 
physical strain and in no case may the 
weight lifted be more than 25 pounds. In 
British Columbia, which is the only other 
province to restrict the lifting of weights, 
women may not be required to lift more 
than 85 pounds in the course of their 
regular work. In Alberta, the Board of 
Industrial Relations has authority to pro- 
hibit women from lifting or carrying 
weights greater than an amount prescribed 
by the Board but no regulations have as 
yet been issued. 


Special Employment Conditions for Women 


As previously, working hours must be 
arranged so that no work-period for a 
woman will end between midnight and 
6 am. unless adequate transport to her 
home is provided at the employer’s expense. 
No woman may be required to work longer 
than four hours without a meal period. 
During each spell of work of three hours 
or more, a 10-minute rest-period must be 
granted. 


Drivers of Taxicabs and Public Service 
Vehicles 


A new provision permits a taxicab or 
public service vehicle driver in a rural 
district to contract in writing with his 
employer to be paid a weekly wage for a 
specified number of hours, with a scheduled 
starting and finishing time each day. The 
weekly salary, however, must not be less 
than the amount which would be payable 
under the regulations for the total hours 
agreed on in the contract. Under such a 
contract signed by the employee, a record 
of all hours worked beyond the specified 
weekly limit must be kept and overtime 
must be paid at not less than the over- 
time rate set out in the regulations. 


General Provisions 


Meal periods for both men and women 
workers may not be less than an hour 


unless the employer and a majority of 
the employees agree on a shorter period. 
In no case, however, may the meal period 
be less than 30 minutes. Formerly, the 
regulations provided for a meal-period for 
women only and stipulated that it should 
be one hour unless the Minister, after being 
informed of local conditions and the pref- 
erence of employees, permitted otherwise. 


The deductions which may be made from 
the minimum wage by an employer who 
furnishes meals or lodging or both remain 
the same at not more than $6.30 for a 
week’s board of 21 meals, or 30 cents a 
meal, and not more than $3 for a week’s 
lodging. It is now stipulated that deduc- 
tions may be made only when the employer 
and the employee agree that the employer 
is to provide meals and lodging and that 
the employee is to use the facilities pro- 
vided by the employer. 


As before, where an employer expresses 
a preference that workers wear or use any 
specified kind of clothing, uniform or 
equipment, or where the Minister con- 
siders it is necessary, it must be furnished 
and maintained by him without cost to 
the workers. The new regulations stipulate 
that this provision does not apply to 
employees whose wage rate, if calculated 
on an hourly basis, would be greater than 
the applicable minimum overtime rate, 
i.e., would be more than 83 cents an hour 
for women over 18 in urban areas and more 
than 90 cents an hour for men over 18. 
However, no charge may be made for 
laundering or maintaining uniforms which 
would reduce the employee’s remuneration 
below the applicable minimum rate. 


Any worker required to report for duty 
must be paid for at least three hours. This 
provision does not now apply to employees 
in hotels and restaurants in rural districts 
or to persons under 15 years if they are 
working part-time under a permit issued by 
the Minister. 


General provisions regarding payment of 
wages and keeping of records are substan- 
tially the same as before. Wages must be 
paid in full once a week and within three 
days after they have been earned, unless 
the Minister permits otherwise. The regu- 
lations now stipulate that the Minister may 
direct an employer to pay wages in cash, 
or by cheque, money order or other 
approved method. The regulations also 
provide that an employee is entitled upon 
request to a statement in writing from the 
employer showing his time and wage 
records. Instead of being required to post 
a copy of the actual regulations on the 
premises, an employer must now post a 


card, approved by the Minister, contain- 
ing information as to the wage rates, 
standard hours and -overtime rates laid 
down in the regulations. 


Health and Sanitation 


As under the former regulations, 
employers must comply with the health 
and sanitation regulations, which are 
appended, for factories, work-shops, offices 
and office buildings. These standards cover 
such matters as air and floor space, light- 
ing, ventilation, heating, washing and toilet 
facilities, lunch and rest rooms, drinking 
fountains, elimination of dusts, vapours and 
gases and the provision of a matron or 
welfare supervisor. 


Manitoba Old Age Assistance Act and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 


Regulations 25/52 and 26/52 set out the 
administrative procedure under the Blind 
Persons’ Allowances and Old Age Assist- 
ance Acts for the payment of allowances. 
Old age assistance and blind persons’ 
allowances are administered by the pro- 
vincial governments. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A new minimum wage order, effective 
from July 26, fixes minimum rates for the 
first time for women employees in hotels, 
resorts, restaurants and lunch stands 
situated within 20 miles of a city or 
incorporated town. This is the first 
minimum wage order in Nova Scotia to 
apply to an area outside of the cities and 
towns. Until 1951 the Minimum Wage Act 
applied only to cities and incorporated 
towns but in that year a new Act was 
passed which is applicable throughout the 
province. 

The order is in force only during the 
summer season from June 1 to September 
30 each year. 

The rates, the same as those fixed by 
the general order for women workers, the 
only other minimum wage order in effect 
in the province, are $16.80 for places situ- 
ated within 20 miles of any city or town 
in zone I; $15.80 for those within 20 miles 
of any city or town in zone II; and $14.80 
for those within 20 miles of any city or 
town in zone III. The order stipulates 
that if the place of employment is situated 
within two or more zones, the highest 
applicable minimum will apply. 


Zone I consists of Halifax, Sydney, 
Glace Bay, Amherst, Dartmouth, Dominion, 
New Glasgow, New Waterford, North 
Sydney, Springhill, Stellarton, Sydney 
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Mines, Truro and Yarmouth. Zone II 
comprises Antigonish, Bridgewater, Inver- 


ness, Kentville, Liverpool, Lunenburg; 
Parrsboro, Pictou, Trenton, Wolfville, 
Windsor, Westville. Zone III covers 
Annapolis Royal, Berwick, Bridgetown, 


Canso, Clark’s Harbour, Digby, Hantsport, 
Lockeport, Louisburg, Mahone Bay, 
Middleton, Mulgrave, Oxford, Port Hawkes- 
bury, Shelburne and Stewiacke. 

The rates are set for a maximum 48-hour 
week or for the usual number of hours 
worked in the particular establishment, if 
less than 48. Work in excess of 48 hours 
or the usual number of hours worked, as 
the case may be, is counted as overtime 
and must be paid for at one and one-half 
times the minimum hourly rate. The 
minimum hourly rate is calculated by 
dividing the minimum weekly wage by 48 
or by the usual number of hours worked. 

A part-time worker is to be paid on an 
hourly basis, calculated as above, and must 
receive a minimum of four hours’ pay for 
each day on which she works. 

The deductions which an employer is 
permitted to make for board and/or 
lodging furnished to an employee are also 
the same as those allowed under the 
general order for women. Not more than 


$2 per week may be deducted for lodging, 
$5 per week for board or 25 cents for a 
single meal. 

No deductions may be made from wages 
for the use, purchase or laundering of 
uniforms. If an employee is required to 
launder her own uniform, she must be 
compensated at the prevailing laundry rates. 


Ontario Unemployment Relief Act 


The maximum amounts which may be 
refunded by the province to a municipality 
for shelter allowances paid as unemploy- 
ment relief were increased by amendments 
to the general regulations under the 
Ontario Unemployment Relief Act made by 
Reg. 253/52 filed July 16 and gazetted 
July 26. Under the regulations, the prov- 
ince pays to the municipality one-half the 
monthly cost of rent, water and electricity 
or a stated sum, whichever amount is 
lesser. The stated sum is now higher for 
municipalities having a population of more 
than 500,000 but remains the same as before 
in the rest of the province. 

The maximum amount payable by 
Ontario to a municipality for a shelter 
allowance is increased from $15 to $20 a 
month. 


Minimum Age for Work on Bakery Machines in U.S.A. 


An order setting a minimum age of 18 
years for the operation of specified power- 
driven bakery machines came into force 
July 21. 

The new order, Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 11, was issued under the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, which sets a 
minimum age of 16 years for general 
employment but provides for the higher 
minimum of 18 years in occupations 
declared by the Secretary of Labour to be 
particularly dangerous or harmful to health. 
The Act applies to interstate or foreign 
commerce and the production of goods for 
such commerce but does not apply to 
employment in agriculture. Standards 
established under it are not intended to 
replace or affect higher standards set by 
any other law. The order was made after 
public hearings and investigation by the 
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Bureau of Labour Standards into the 
hazards involved in the baking industry. 

The occupations covered by the new 
order include the operation of dough and 
batter mixers, bread dividing, rounding, 
moulding, slicing and wrapping machines, 
dough brakes and sheeters, cake-cutting 
bands saws and cooky or cracker machines. 
Occupations covered by earlier orders pro- 
hibiting employment under 18 include 
occupations in coal and other mines, manu- 
facture of explosives, logging and saw- 
milling, abattoirs, meat-packing plants, the 
operation of power-driven woodworking 
machines, elevators and other power-driven 
hoisting apparatus, power-driven metal- 
forming, punching and shearing machines, 
driving of motor vehicles, and occupa- 
tions involving exposure to radio-active 
substances. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


A decrease of about 18 per cent in claims for unemployment insurance 
benefits during the month is revealed by statistics for June, 1952* 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit declined by about 18 per cent 
during the month of June. Initial and 
renewal claims filed at local Employment 
Offices in June totalled 68,788, compared 
with 83,806 in May, the report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operation of the Unemployment. Insurance 
Act shows. 


All provinces contributed to the decrease, 
with the exception of British Columbia, 
where the effects of a strike among workers 
in the logging and construction industries 
caused initial and renewal claims filed to 
increase from 8,604 in May to 14,577 in 
June. 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in 
June 1951, for all Canada, totalled 58,233. 


Active claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment imsurance register numbered 149,436 
(102,842 males and 46,594 females) on 
June 30, compared with 181,907 (132,023 
males and 49,884 females) on May 31, and 
100,828 (65,300 males and 35,528 females) 
eon June 80, 1951. According to their type 
of claim, active claimants as at June 30 
are divided into: ordinary 122,691; short- 
time, 26,135; temporary mass lay-off, 597 
(of which 361 were in Ontario and 102 
in British Columbia); and 13 supple- 
mentary benefit in Newfoundland. 

A total of 74,066 adjudications on initial 
and renewal claims were recorded during 
June, entitlement to benefit being granted 
in 49,698 cases. Claims disallowed because 
of insufficient contributions totalled 7,342, 
while disqualifications were imposed in 
21,702 cases (including 4,665 on revised and 
11 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“loss of work due to a labour dispute”, 
10,312 cases; “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause”, 4,059 cases; and “not 
unemployed”, 1,819 cases. 


*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 


Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 
area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


During the month, 41,475 persons com- 
menced the receipt of benefit payments, 
compared with 58,360 in May, and 31,284 
in June 1951. 

An amount of $6,726,957 was paid 
during June in compensation for 2,539,696 
proven unemployed days, compared with 
$10,374,007 and 3,875,281 unemployed days 
during May, and $3,513,733 and 1,480,733 
unemployed days during June 1951. 

During the week June 28-July 4, 84,812 
persons received $1,252,275 as compensation 
for 474,472 unemployed days, in com- 
parison with 132,022 beneficiaries, who 
received $1,987,922 as compensation for 
748,592 unemployed days during the week 
May 31-June 6, while during the week 
June 23-29, 1951, 57,079 beneficiaries 
received $755,311 as compensation for 
320,375 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week June 28-July 4, was $2.64; for 
the week May 31-June 6, $2.66; and for the 
week June 23-29, 1951, $2.36. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that during the month of June, 
1952, insurance books were issued to 
3,763,425 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1952. 

Employers registered as at June 30, 1952, 
numbered 241,364—a decrease of 357 since 
April 1. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 836, June 24, 1952. 


Held: (1) That the claimant’s refusal to do 
the type of work allotted to him because 
he was to be paid at a piece rate instead 
of by the hour constituted misconduct 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of the 
Act, as the foreman’s demand in that 
respect was neither unreasonable nor in 
violation of the existing bargaining agree- 
ment. 

(2) That if a claimant chooses to leave 
suitable employment rather than break 
union rules he must do so at his own risk 
and expense. 


Material Facts of Case.—On September 
25, 1951, the claimant, who had been in 
the employ of a stove and furnace com- 
pany as a moulder since 1989, filed a short- 
time claim for benefit, which was allowed. 
On January 12, 1952, the local office sub- 
mitted a report of possible disqualification 
(Form UIC 493A) stating that it had been 
informed that the claimant had been 
discharged for cause, on January 9, 1952. 
The local office*then obtained a statement 
from the claimant which reads as follows:— 

Lowasiemployed” atic..>ccmewwt Stove & 

Foundry on Wednesday, 9 Jan./52. I was 

working piece work on regular job and 

they brought me new work, which was 
supposed to be hourly basis. I refused 
to make it and they told me there’s the 


door. This is contrary to union regula- 
tions. 


The employer reported that as the 
claimant had refused to do the type of 
work which had been allotted to him on 
January 9, because he was to be paid at 
a piece rate instead of by the hour, he 
was discharged. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because, 
in his opinion, he had lost his employment 
by reason of his own misconduct (Section 
41 (1) of the Act). The claimant appealed 
to a court of referees, contending that he 
had not been discharged for misconduct but 
rather “was discriminated against as a 
union representative” and that “the union 
was endeavouring to have (him) re-instated 
in (his) former job on these grounds”. 

The court, after having heard the 
claimant, a representative of his union and 
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the president of the company, upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer in a 
majority finding which reads in part:— 


The work referred to was not new work 
in as far as the agreement was concerned, 
and it is the opinion of the court that the 
appellant took a wrong interpretation of 
the agreement. In other words, we came 
to the conclusion that the foreman was 
within the scope of the agreement in 
advising the appellant that the work 
referred to was to be paid on a piece time 
basis. The appellant as well as the rep- 
resentative states that the appellant was 
dismissed as soon as he refused to do the 
work allotted to him, but from their own 
evidence he remained on the job until 
3.15 p.m. and returned next morning to 
continue his employment, therefore, between 
one noon hour until closing time, he had 
sufficient time to investigate his grievance 
and endeavour to have same rectified, 
which he made no attempt to do, especi- 
ally as the appellant is the chairman of 
the committee. After considering all the 
facts as well as all the evidence submitted 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
appellant was dismissed for refusing to 
perform work as directed and .. . the 
decision of the insurance officer is there- 
fore upheld. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire, 
submitting a lengthy memorandum, which 
was signed by the president of the union’s 
local and which reads in part:— 

In the court’s decision they state the 
job in question was not new work in so 
far as the agreement is concerned, here 
again (the president of the company) in 
explaining that clause, (Clause 49), gave 
the court a wrong interpretation of the 
clause as it has been practiced and 
accepted in the past, Clause 49, by new 
work means the following, “any work other 
than work made the previous day, whether 
made by the Moulder before or not is 
considered new work, in this instance it 
was five weeks since the applicant made 
any of this work and all the work he 
made that day should have been consid- 
ered new work. It has been an undisputed 
custom in the past to give an employee 
days work (hourly rate of pay) when an 
employee has not been working for a 
period much shorter than five weeks. 

Any and all employees to the best of my 
knowledge (previous to this case) when out 
for more than two weeks, whether sick, or 
any valid reason, would get hourly rate of 
when returning to work, in some cases this 
would extend for three days, in many cases 
returning to the exact job performed the 
last day they worked. (The president of 
the company) says the applicant was not 
discriminated against, he was told to make 
five waterfronts, a few days these were 
distributed to five moulders, one each. 


Cle 


There was not a moulder in the shop 
who was asked to make five a day, on 
piece work the first day, why then was 
the applicant told to do it or else? 
Why did the superintendent say he took 
all the guff from the applicant he was 
going to take because of his position in the 
union? 

In my opinion in reviewing the case 
from the facts stated the applicant was 
discriminated against, and in no way did 
his actions justify him being guilty of 
misconduct. ... 


The president of the union’s local- also 
indicated in a signed statement attached to 
his memorandum that he had tried without 
success on January 10, 1952, to have the 
claimant re-instated and that, since that 
time he had taken the matter up with the 
international representative of the union. 
The Regional Claims Officer of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in a 
memorandum, dated March 27, 1952, 
advised that the insurance officer had 
received information that the claimant’s 
grievance had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the vice-president of the moulders’ 
union and the latter had ruled that the 
employer “was correct in his actions and 
there was nothing the union could do for 
the employee”. 


Conclusions.—I have reviewed the evi- 
dence on file and I cannot find that the 
order given to the claimant by his 
immediate superior was either unreasonable 
or in violation of the existing agreement 
between the union and the employer. 

The claimant and his representative have 
argued that under the circumstances it was 
against the union’s rules to work on a piece 
rate basis. That might have been so but 
if the claimant chooses to leave suitable 
employment rather than break union rules 
he must do so at his own risk and expense. 


It is significant to note however that the 
request of local ...... to have the matter 
taken up with the company by an inter- 
national officer of the union pursuant to 
Clause 12 of the bargaining agreement, has 
apparently been turned down by the vice- 
president of the International Moulders’ 
Union. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 839, July 9, 1952. 


Held: (1) That working overtime is a 
recognized practice in industry and unless 
an employee’s contract. of service or a 
collective bargaining agreement in force 
stipulates that his consent is necessary, he 
is not justified in refusing to comply with 
the request of his employer in that respect 
af it is not unreasonable. 


(2) That the claimant’s objection to work 
overtime because “of the taxes he would 
have to pay on the extra money earned” 
could not be accepted as serious grounds 
for justification under Section 41 (1) of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 35 years of age, was employed as a 
truck driver’s helper by an express com- 
pany from 1948 to February 1, 1952, at a 
rate of 70 cents an hour. On February 7, 
1952, he filed an initial claim for benefit 
and gave as his reason for separation: 
“Last Friday they wanted me to work 
overtime but I didn’t want to so they laid 
me off.” The employer confirmed the 
reason given for the separation and in 
answer to a request from the local office 
for further information, stated as follows:— 


In answer to your second paragraph, 
was he aware of the fact that he would 
have to work overtime. Does that mean 
was he aware of this fact when he was 
originally hired? He must have, he has 
been with us several years and ‘worked 
overtime on many occasions. 


In answer to your third paragraph, our 
overtime is spasmodic, we go months before 
we run into overtime, with the winter 
period which is our busiest season being 
the time when we run into extra time. 
We do not work our men overtime with- 
out paying them, they receive time and 
one-half after 5 p.m. and Saturday after- 
noon and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. In this man’s case his pay for 
overtime would have been $1.05 per hour. 


Regarding his notice to work, he received 
as much notice as eight or ten of his 
fellow workers who all turned out. 


When questioned the following morning 
why he did not work he stated that he 
would not work overtime because of the 
taxes he would have to pay on the extra 
money earned. In other words he just 
politely told us that he would not work 
in this instance or at any time in the 
future. A man who takes that attitude 
is of no use to us so we replaced him. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of four weeks because, 
in his opinion, he had lost his employment 
by reason of his own misconduct within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act. The 
claimant appealed to a court of referees 
and, in support of his appeal, the business 
agent of his union submitted a lengthy brief 
which reads in part:— 

All the employees of .......... Bros. 
Express employed as chauffeurs and helpers 
are under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment with the employer, the normal work 
day is defined as eight hours in one day 
and the regular work week forty-four 
hours in one week and any employee who 
so complies has fulfilled his legal con- 
tractual obligation to his employer. 


The question of establishing the number 
of hours each day also the number of 
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hours each week the employees shall work 
is essential otherwise an employee could 
be bound to involuntary servitude. a. 

As there does not appear any provision 
in the agreement relating to working over- 
time a pertinent question arises, who will 
decide which employees shall work over- 
time and how many hours shall they work? 
The employer by threat of dismissal or 
the insurance officer by disqualification, we 
feel more can be accomplished by mutual 
agreement than by compulsion, and should 
this be permitted to occur the written 
agreement would be of little value. 

There is a collective agreement in force 
between the parties one must look to the 
agreement to determine what the condi- 
tions of employment are, not what they 
could or should be interpreted to mean, 
as the agreement does not state the pro- 
cedure to follow relating to overtime this 
question could not be arbitrated. . . 


The court, after having heard the busi- 
ness agent of the claimant’s union, reversed 
the insurance oflicer’s decision in a majority 
finding which reads:— 


All collective bargaining agreements set 
out, amongst other things, the number of 
hours that an employee shall be required 
to work. If he works these hours then 
he has fulfilled his contract. Anything 
over and above this must only be with 
the consent of the employee concerned. 
This principle was accepted by the 
National Wartime Labour Relations Board 
in the case of Company and 
Wockl asaes. toes , United Steelworkers of 
America wherein the board of conciliation 
accepted the existing rate of time and 
one-half for overtime and recommended 
that in case of emergency and then only 
with the consent of the employees affected 
should the employees be required to work 
overtime and that in any event, not more 
than twelve hours should be worked in one 
day. It is felt that this recommendation 
is the only fair basis to be used with 
regard to overtime work. To hold other- 
wise would jeopardize rights of the 
employee which are now generally accepted 
in all industries. 


The chairman of the court, who dissented, 
was of the opinion that “where no provision 
is made in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment covering overtime employment, it 


must then be presumed that decisions 
regarding same must fall within the scope 
of management’s prerogative.” 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and at an oral hearing in Ottawa, 
Ont., on June 25, 1952, the claimant was 
represented by the Executive Secretary of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion by the Chief Claims Officer. 


Conclusions.—Working overtime is a 
recognized practice in industry and unless 
an employee’s contract of service or a 
collective bargaining agreement in force 
stipulates that his consent is necessary, he 
is not justified in refusing to comply with 
the request of his employer in that respect 
if it is not unreasonable. 


In the case under consideration, the 
bargaining agreement in force between the 
employer and the union provides for over- 
time rates of pay (Article 13) but it does 
not indicate when overtime is to be 
worked and whether the consent of the 
employees affected is necessary. Under the 
circumstances, I entirely agree with the 
dissenting member of the court that deci- 
sions on such matters must be presumed 
to fall within the scope of management’s 
prerogative. 

No evidence was adduced to the effect 
that the overtime work requested was 
excessive or unreasonable and the claimant’s 
only objection was apparently “because of 
the taxes he would have to pay on the 
extra money earned”, which cannot be 
accepted as serious grounds for justification 
under Section 41 (1) of the Act. 


I have no alternative but to reverse the 
majority decision of the court and to 
impose a disqualification equivalent to that 
previously in effect, such to commence on 
the date that this decision is communicated 
to the claimant. 


Non-Discrimination Provision Added to Unemployment Insurance Act 


Canada’s Unemployment Insurance Act 
now contains a clause providing against 
discrimination by the National Employ- 
ment Service in referring workers to 
employment. Specifically barred by the 
law is discrimination on grounds of race, 
colour, creed or political affiliation. 

Although the accepted policy of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
provision was not part of the statute until 
this year. 


Announcing the new provision, the Hon.: 


Milton IF. Gregg, Minister of Labour, said: 
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“(The provision) has been included for a 
number of years in the manual of instruc- 
tions of the Employment Service but it 
was felt desirable to place the will of 
Parliament on record by including it in 
the statute. Also, since the Employment 
Service is closely associated with employers 
all across Canada, it was felt the amend- 
ment might help, by way of example, to 
further the progress that has been made 
in Canada in tolerance and non-discrim- 
ination.” 


July-August 


1952 


Although manpower demand of seasonal activities during July and early 
August reduced the level of unemployment, the number of jobless was 
still higher than in 1951. Impetus of defence and resources develop- 
ment continued to create most of the additional job opportunities but 
the outlook in some consumer goods industries also showed improvement 


While the general level of unemployment 
continued to decline during July, it is 
clear that the Canadian economy, while 
strong enough to sustain a high level of 
employment, has not shown the same 
absorptive capacity this summer as it did 
during the early part of 1951. The total 
number of workers employed in non-agri- 
cultural activities in June of this year was 
slightly above the June 1951 level but, 
at the same time, the number of job-seekers 
registered with the National Employment 
Service was 49 per cent higher. This would 
indicate that while a high level of produc- 
tion and employment continues, economic 
activity has not increased sufficiently nor 
has it been sufficiently varied to absorb 
fully the net additions to the labour force. 

In recent months, the main source of 
labour demand, apart from seasonal re- 
quirements, has been the producer goods 
industries, through which much of the 
defence program and resource development 
is being implemented. Industries such as 
aircraft, shipbuilding, electronics, munitions, 
railway rolling stock and primary iron and 
steel have made, and will continue to 
create, important additions to the total 
number of job opportunities in the country. 
Activity in most consumer goods industries 
has been well below last year’s levels but, 
beause of the continuing reduction of 
inventories and the sustained level of retail 
sales, the outlook has been _ steadily 
improving. 

One of the weakest industrial sectors 
appears to be the wood products group. 
Substantial declines in logging employment 
in both eastern Canada and British Colum- 
bia reflect the current high inventories and 
the weaker market for lumber and some 
pulps. 

Changes in employment conditions dur- 
ing July and early August were chiefly the 
result of the seasonal requirements of the 
construction, agriculture and food proces- 
sing industries, particularly the defence 


construction projects in Labrador and New- 
foundland, which have depleted the supply 
of construction labour in the Atlantic 
region. Job applications on file with the 
National Employment Service across the 
country declined by 20,500 during the four 
weeks ending July 31 to a new low for 
1952 of 175,700. This was about 45,000 
greater than at the end of July, 1951, and 
about 17,000 greater than at the same 
time in 1950. Applications declined steadily 
throughout the month in the Quebec, 
Atlantic and Ontario regions but rose in 
British Columbia as a result of strikes in 
the construction, lumbering and_ logging 
industries. The situation in the Prairie 
Provinces remained practically stationary at 
about last year’s level. 

Industrial disputes have played a larger 
role in determining employment conditions 
this summer than for some time. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned strikes in 
British Columbia, the secondary effects 
of which have caused a_ considerable 
amount of unemployment, the number of 
workers involved in disputes in other parts 
of the country (amounting to 10,000 at 
August 22) was about 6,000 greater than 
at the same time a year ago. As a result 
of the steel strike in the United States, 
some automobile manufacturing and feeder 
plants were forced to curtail production; 
but the loss of production which would 
have resulted from the lay-off of about 
25,000 workers was minimized by using the 
period of shut down as annual vacations. 


The annual transfer of harvest workers 
from the Atlantic and western regions to 
Ontario was carried out in July under the 
Federal-Provincial Farm agreements. The 
movement from the West was small, 
involving only about 145 workers, but 350 
harvesters were recruited in the Atlantic 
region, principally in Newfoundland. The 
reciprocal movement of harvest workers 
from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairies 
began early in August. The number re- 
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quired is estimated at 3,000 but the actual 
number to be recruited may be increased in 
view of the expected heavy crops. Experi- 
enced tobacco curers from the United States 
will be admitted to Ontario under the 
same arrangements as a year ago. 


Atlantic Region 
Employment conditions in the Atlantic 
region continued to improve during July. 
At the end of the month job registra- 
tions on file with National Employment 
Service offices totalled 19,600, a decline of 
3,500 during the month. 


Agricultural labour requirements have 
been met more readily this summer than 
for many years. During July, many 
workers freed from pulp peeling and 
cutting operations either returned to farms 
or accepted temporary construction work. 
Immigrants, and a recruiting drive for 
workers in some of the fishing centres as 
the lobster season came to an end, helped 
satisfy the heavy demands for farm labour 
in Charlottetown and Summerside. In 
Corner Brook, unfavourable working condi- 
tions continued to discourage workers from 
accepting pulp cutting employment and it 
is likely that vacations for 1,000 cutters 
will remain unfilled until cooler weather 
arrives. 


Northern defence projects together with 
local defence and industrial and institu- 
tional construction reached a very high 
level during the month and skilled con- 
struction workers were in short supply. 
There was a high demand for carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers, sheet metal workers, 
welders and heavy equipment operators. At 
July 31 vacancies listed for all types of 
construction workers totalled 1,200 for the 
region. 

New contracts for shipbuilding and ship 
repair work have maintained a high level 
of shipbuilding employment in Liverpool, 
Halifax and Saint John. As reported in 
previous months, a shortage of machinists, 
welders, platers, pipe fitters and marine 
pipe fitters continued in Halifax. Else- 
where in the region manufacturing employ- 
ment remained at a fairly high level. 


Quebec Region 

In the Quebec region, employment con- 
tinued to increase during July in agricul- 
ture, engineering construction, food pro- 
cessing, textiles and clothing. Job appli- 
cations at the National Employment Ser- 
vice offices in the region declined by 9,900 
during the month to a total of 51,600 at 
July 31. Nearly half of those registering 
for employment were women, a large pro- 
portion of whom were looking for work 
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in textile mills or for general office work. 
At the end of the month there were 5,900 
job vacancies for women and 5,800 for 
men. 

The largest decline in registrations dur- 
ing July was for logging and construction 
jobs but total job applications from carp- 
enters and unskilled construction workers . 
were still high for this time of year. Al- 
though many construction workers have 
been recruited for northern engineering 
jobs, the low level of residential building 
has left a substantial surplus of some types 
of building tradesmen in this area. Despite 
the heavy hay crop throughout the province 
this year, farmers have been able to 
obtain adequate help, partly because of 
the lower level of woods activity this 
year. While most of the textile mills in 
Montreal and Sorel are back on a full 
production basis, a good many of those in 
the Eastern townships have closed for 
vacations and the Louiseville mills have 
just reopened following the strike. Although 
activity in the textile industry appears to 
be on the increase, many plants are still 
working on a short time basis. The strike 
of welders at the Lauzon shipyards has 
reduced shipbuilding and repairing opera- 
tions and shortages of iron and steel result- 
ing from the United States steel strike 
may necessitate some lay-offs in other iron 
and steel industries. 

Registrations for most types of employ- 
ment decreased during July but there were 
small increases in the number of applica- 
tions for jobs among seamen, painters, and 
in some of the metalworking trades, such 
as foundry workers, machine shop workers, 
sheet metal workers, structural iron and 
steel workers, transportation equipment, 
manufacturing and electrical equipment 
manufacturing. In the women’s division 
there was some reduction in the demand 
for office staff but there is still a strong 
demand for bilingual and English-speaking 
stenographers. At the end of the month 
there were still 16,300 more unplaced 
applicants than at the same date in 1951 
and about 300 more than in 1950, even 
though placements were 22 per cent higher 
this year than in July 1951. 


Ontario Region 


Employment conditions in Ontario con- 
tinued to improve during July as reflected 
in the decline in the number of job appli- 
cants registered at the National Employ- 
ment Service office in the region. However, 
on July 31, there were 50,900 registrations 
as compared with 35,800 the previous year. 


Throughout the month the demand for 
farm hands for haying and _ harvesting 


remained strong but most requirements were 
satisfied by the end of the month. Some 
306 German immigrants, brought over on 
an assisted passage plan, were placed on 
farms in Ontario during July and an addi- 
tional 348 workers from the Atlantic region 
and 145 from the Prairies came to assist 
in the haying and harvesting operations. 
At the present time harvesting is nearing 
completion in most areas and there has 
been some increase in the number of appli- 
cants registering for farm work in the past 
two weeks. MRecruiting in Ontario and 
Quebec for harvest help for the western 
provinces is underway and the first group 
left for the prairies on August 18. 

There has been little additional demand 
for labour for the manufacturing industries 
except in textiles, leather goods, radio and 
electrical goods manufacturing, and the food 
processing industry, which is now at a sea- 
sonal high. Many plants are doing little 
hiring because they closed down for holi- 
days in late July or early August. Steel 
shortages have necessitated some lay offs 
but most plants are merely extending the 
holiday period this summer in the hope 
that they will have sufficient steel inven- 
tories built up by the end of vacations. 

Employment in construction, though 
below last year’s level, continues to in- 
crease. Shipments on the Great Lakes 
have been heavy this year because of the 
large spring wheat harvest in the prairies. 
For the remainder of the shipping season 
ore shipments will be very heavy in order 
to restock inventories depleted during the 
US. steel strike. 

Most types of labour have been in ade- 
quate supply in the region this summer 
but there are still shortages of machinists, 
toolmakers and die setters, auto mechanics, 
engineers, sales engineers, dairy hands, and 
qualified single stenographers. 


Prairie Region 

The high level of activity reached at the 
beginning of farming operations continued 
during July and early August with little 
change. During July, the number of appli- 
cations fell by 1,400 from 21,900 to 20,500, 
with decreases among general office clerks, 
longshoremen and secondary textile and 
lumber products workers and _ increases 
among taxi and truck drivers and unskilled 
workers in the textile, transportation, trade 
and service industries. 

Crop prospects are good and there was 
a considerable demand for farm workers, 
especially in Saskatchewan. The United 
States steel strike caused many ore carriers 
to divert to the grain trade, so that Lake- 
head elevators are in good position to 


handle this year’s crop. Production of 
petroleum and natural gas is increasing but 
most coal mines were on short time. Textile 
products were slack but the Winnipeg 
needle trades were very active. Shipbuild- 
ing and aircraft construction were operating 
at high levels and residential construction 
was quite active in this region. 


Pacific Region 

The employment picture in British Col-. 
umbia in July was dominated by strikes in 
the logging, lumbering and construction 
industries. The logging strike was settled 
July 29 but the strike of building tradesmen 
was still in effect on August 21. However, 
the number of applications for employment 
decreased during the first three weeks of 
the month from 33,400 to 32,100 but in- 
creased again to 34,800 by August 14. 

Most sawmills reopened immediately fol- 
lowing the strike settlement but activity 
in the bush was not resumed because of 
the fire Hazard in the lower mainland and 
on Vancouver Island. As a result of con- 
tinued closure of the woods camps job 
applications by loggers and bushmen 
increased. The low level of sawmill oper- 
ation and bush activity has also adversely 
affected the chemical, machine shop, con- 
struction, transportation and brewing indus- 
tries. The threat of cancellation of a 
$10,000,000 order by the British Timber 
Control was a further blow to the British 
Columbia lumber industry but a compro- 
mise agreement has been reached: the 
Board is willing to accept part of the order. 

There were some bright spots in the 
British Columbia employment picture. Of 
the nine largest local office areas in the 
region only three had a surplus of labour 
and the other six had approximately bal- 
anced labour markets. Moreover, at the 
end of July more than two-thirds of the 
total job applicants in the Pacific region 
were in the Vancouver-New Westminster 
local office area. Logging and lumbering 
in the northern interior were not affected 
by the strike and operations there were 
normal. Hirings were also heavy in berry 
picking, fruit and vegetable canning, and 
fish processing; a large number of women 
were employed in these industries during 
July and early August. The strike of 
3,000 painters and building tradesmen did 
not affect construction at Kitimat, Kemano, 
and Nechako and employment on these 
projects is heavy. The strikes did retard 


. trade, especially in Vancouver and New 


Westminster, but the tourist business has 
been able to sustain the volume of sales. 
During July department store sales in Brit- 
ish Columbia were 11°2 per cent higher 
than during July last year. — 
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Fair Wages Condition 


in Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour 
prepared 158 fair wages schedules for 
inclusion in building and construction con- 
tracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 123 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wage schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by _ the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour”, and also 
specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be consid- 
ered as exempting contractors and_ sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 


Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation. . 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ...... 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 


(Building and Maintenance)........... 


Post Office 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


a 1 $ 7,616.82 
\ 1 94,012.38 
ee 1 5,080,324.90 
aes 11 83,415.42 
a 10 104,133.76 


Arrears of Wages 
During the month of July the sum of $1,226.98 was collected from two employers who 
had failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount was distributed to the twenty-three employees concerned. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried 
out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those 
which apply to building and construction 
work, and those which apply to contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before enter- 
ing into contracts in the first group, is 
to obtain from the Department of Labour 


schedules setting forth the current wage 
rates for the different classifications of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a_ policy 
which provides that wage rates must 
equal those current in the district. 


A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 


in the Lasour GazmTre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 
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Contracts containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
River Hebert Marsh N 8: C B George Construction Co, proposed works. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd,* supply of fill. Trenton N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd,* cut & fill for 
backyard areas. Tuft’s Cove N 8S: L G 
Rawding Construction Co Ltd,* land- 
secaping. Bagotville P Q: Plourde & 
Desbiens, construction of driveway. 
Cowansville P @Q: Martin & Freres,* 
exterior painting. Nitro P Q: D’Errico 
Bros Construction Co, repairs to road 
surfaces. Ajax Ont: Bruce De Santi Con- 
tracting Co,* construction of concrete 
sidewalks. Belleville Ont: Berton H Fitz- 
gibbon,* supplying top soil; Berton H 
Fitzgibbon,* top soil for project. Camp 
Borden Ont: Bruce Construction Co,* 
landscaping. Deep River Ont: W E Baker,* 
landscaping. Fort William Ont: J H 
Turcotte, exterior painting; Knudsens, 
exterior painting. Long Branch Ont: A 
Loiselle Inc, installation of permanent 
improvements to housing units. Oshawa 
Ont: W B Bennett Paving Co Ltd,* 
paving. Woodstock Ont: J J Toews,* 
excavation & laying tile. Brandon Man: 
Felix MHryniewicki, re-surfacing concrete 


floors. Winnipeg Man: Red River Con- 
struction Co, installation of sewer & water 
connections. Moose Jaw Sask: H C 
Bingham,* staking of lots; Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of houses. 
Weyburn Sask: Commercial Painters & 
Decorators, exterior painting. Calgary 
Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd,* installa- 
tion of window wells. Edmonton Alta: 
E Prodor Construction, construction of 
sewer & water services; P Janiten,* 
landscaping. Namao Alta: J Little, con- 
struction of concrete sidewalks; J. Little,* 
construction of concrete sidewalks. Suffield 
Alta: Western Excavating Co,* landscaping. 
Boundary Bay B C: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Prince George B C: 
Geo Pickett,* exterior painting. Sea 
Island B C: City Construction Co Ltd,* 
grading, paving, ditching etc. Vancouver 
B C: City Construction Co Ltd, additional 
paving of curb, gutter, sidewalks & steps; 
Mutual Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of houses, Fraserview. Victoria B C: 
Charles Schattenkirk, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N §; Kenny Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of structural steel hangar; 
W E Emerson & Sons, construction of 
underground steam distribution system. 
Bagotville P Q: A Janin & Cie Ltee, con- 
struction of standard armament bldg. 
Montreal P Q: Labrador Construction Co 
Ltd, addition & alterations to head- 
quarters command bldg. St Hubert P Q: 
Louis Donolo Ine, construction of air 
defence command headquarters. Ville La 
Salle P Q: Louis Donolo Inc, construction 
of inflamable stores bldg. Camp Borden 
Ont: Brennan Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing 
of roads; Yates Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of structural steel hangars; 
Brennan Paving Co Ltd, paving area. 
Centralia Ont: W C Brennan Contracting 
Co, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. Hagersville Ont: 
Lundy Fence Co Ltd, construction of 


security fence; Black Top Paving Co, 
paving hardstand. North Bay Ont: Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard armament bldg; Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of standard 
unit transmitter bldg. Pointe Petre Ont: 
Hugh Murray Ltd, construction of rocket 
magazine. Uplands Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
sanitary sewers & watermains. Winnipeg 
Man: Claydon Co Ltd, installation of 
underground steam distribution system. 
Cold Lake Alta: Alexander Construction 
Ltd, installation of water distribution, 
sanitary & storm sewerage systems; Mix 
Bros Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
domestic & access roads & temporary 
drainage; Bird Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant & 
sewage pumphouse. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Amherst N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, 
repointing of brickwork «& _ stonework. 
Woodstock N B: Edwin S Green, re- 


roofing & repairing brickwork. Hamilton 
(Mount Hope) Ont: James Kemp Con- 
struction, rehabilitation of boiler house 
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leanto & bldg #A388, RCAF Station. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Hart Construction Co Ltd, 
eubicling of bldg #73,, RCAF Station; 
M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, conversion of 
bldg #78 to chapels, RCAF Station. 
St Catharines Ont: Newman Bros Ltd, 


renovation of Winters Transport Bldg. 
Comox B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Smith-Anderson Co Ltd, application of 
roofs on bldgs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltd, paving vulcan wharf, Section 71. 


Department of Public Works 


Port aux Basques Nfld: J P Porter Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Bay Fortune P E I: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Point Prim P E I: Morrison & McRae 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Sours P EH I: H J 
Phillips & Son, breakwater repairs. South 
Rustico P E I: Quinn, Ford & Dorion, 
repairs to headblock. Tignish P E TI: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, repairs to break- 
water. Baddeck NS: JP Porter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Dingwall N S: J P Porter Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Half Island Cove N SBS: 
Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater & wharf. Meteghan 
& Weymouth North N S: J P Porter Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Port Hood N S: Albert 
MacDonald, Willie MacDonald, John A 
MacDonald & Allan R MacDonald, wharf 
extension. Portuguese Cove N 8S: Tide- 
water Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. St Francis N S: F W Digdon & 
Sons Ltd, harbour improvements. Burnt 
Church N B: J W & J Anderson Lid, 
wharf repairs. Point Sapin N B: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd,* dredging. West 
Saint John N B: Caldwell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fumigation station. 
Forestville P Q: J P Porter Co Litd,* 
dredging. Paspebiac P Q: Geo K Steele, 
wharf repairs. Rimouski P Q: Allmo 
Paving Co, wharf improvements; J P 
Porter Co Ltd,* dredging. Ruisseau 
LeBlanc P Q: Bert Dimock,* dredging. 
St Prerre Les Becquets P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd,* dredging. Burlington Ont: 
McQueen Marine Ltd, demolition & 
removal of damaged north span & shore 
structure of Bascule Bridge. Burlington 
Channel Ont: Russell Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of temporary bridge. 
Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Fort William Ont: Con- 


solidated Dredging Ltd,* dredging. Kings- 
ville Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Hawkesbury Ont & Gren- 
ville P @Q: Hector Laliberte, cleaning, 
scraping & painting steel work of Inter- 
provincial Highway Bridge. Lake Nipissing 
Ont: Cummins Construction Co,* dredging. 
Leamington Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to public bldg. 
Moose Factory Ont: Tower Co Ltd, con- 
struction of warehouse & workshop for 
RCMP. Ottawa Ont: Dominion Electric 
Protection Co, improved automatic burglar 
system ete on vaults, Royal Canadian 
Mint; George Bolton, installation of 
fluorescent system, Postal Terminal Bldg, 
Besserer St. Pembroke Ont: R F Walsh 
Co Ltd, stone work repairs, public bldg. 
Port Arthur Ont: Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd,* dredging; Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Port Elgin Ont: Cummins Construction Co 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. Port Hope Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd,* dredg- 
ing; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Toronto (Eastern 
Channel) Ont: Russell Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Shaunavon Sask: Freoschl 
& Heisler Ltd, alterations to public bldg. 
Chilliwack B C: Carey & Cartnell & Fraser 
River Dredging Co Ltd,* dredging. Fraser 
River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, improvements 
Kirkland Island. channel maintenance; 
Coast Quarries Ltd, improvements, North 
Arm jetty repairs. Kyuquot B C: West 
Coast Ventures Ltd, float approach. 
Nanaimo B C: Asbestos Building Materials 
Ltd, painting, asbestos shingle siding etc 
various bldgs, Indian Hospital. Vancouver 
(Sea Island) B C: Vancouver Pile Driving 
& Contracting Co Ltd, seaplane landing. 


Department of Transport 


Summerside P E I: Wallace Noye, 
Allison Raynor & James Noye, construc- 
tion of wooden protection cribwork, Indian 
Point. Dartmouth N 8S: T C Gorman 
(N S) Ltd, construction of reinforced con- 
crete cellular wharf. Cape Roseway N S: 
Jos S Surette, construction of dwelling. 
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Bagotville P Q: Montcalm Construction 
Inc, airport lighting facilities, Saguenay 
Airport. Dorval P Q: Highway Paving Co 
Ltd, additional development, Montreal 
Airport; J A A Leclair, Dupuis Ltee, alter- 
ations & additions to sewage lift station. 
L’Annonciation P Q: H J O’Connell Ltd, 


- 
acrodrome development. Fort William 
Ont: Stead & Lindstrom Ltd, construction 
of remote receiver bldg, Lakehead Airport. 
Goderich Ont: David G Ross, construction 
of fog alarm bldg. Winnipeg Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of air 
traffic bldg. Suffield Alta: Standard Gravel 


& Surfacing of Canada Ltd, additional air- 
port development. Patricia Bay B C: 
Premier Construction Co Ltd, runway 
drainage & duct installation. Port Hardy 
B C: B C Radiant Ltd, renovation of 
existing heating system. 


Department's Newest Safety Film 


Wins Ist Prize at Venice Festival 


First prize in the social problems 
category at this year’s world-wide Venice 
(Italy) film festival has been won by the 
Labour Department’s newest accident pre- 
vention film “The Safety Supervisor”. The 
Venice festival, oldest international film 
competition, attracts entries from most 
major film producers in the world. 

The film, produced for the Department 
of Labour by the National Film Board, is 
the sixth in a series entitled “Accidents 
Don’t Happen”. It deals with the posi- 
tion of the safety supervisor in the modern 
industrial plant. 

This is the second time in three years 
that the Department of Labour and the 
National Film Board have shared the 
honour of winning an international com- 
petition with a safety picture. The fifth 
in the safety films series, dealing with safe 
clothing in industry, won first prize in an 


international competition in Chicago in 
1950, sponsored by the American National 
Safety Council. 

The Ontario Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation offered valuable assistance in 
research for the prize-winning film. 

Announcing the winning of the award, 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, said that over and above the 
prize-winning qualities of the “Accidents 
Don’t Happen” films, there was much 
evidence that these films were filling a real 
need. To date, a total of 1,986 prints of 
the first five films have been sold. Of 
these, 1,621 prints have been sold outside 
of Canada, in Europe and in countries as 
far away as South Africa and Australia. 
There has been a considerable demand from 
South America as well. A recorded total 
of 515,000 persons have seen the film on 
loan in Canada up to March, 1952. 

The films are continually in use through- 
out Canadian industry. 


Sir John Forbes Watson, Prominent ILO Figure, Dies 


Sir John Forbes Watson, prominent in 
the International Labour Organization since 
its early years, died August 25 at the age 
of 72 years. He was United Kingdom 
Employers’ Member and Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman of the ILO Governing Body. He 
was also Director of the British Employers’ 
Confederation. 


Connected with the ILO since early in 
its history, Sir John Forbes Watson became 
a member of the Governing Body in 1927. 
He was first elected Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman in 1944; he served continuously 
in that office from 1949 to the time of 
his death. 


Throughout the period of his association 
with the ILO, he was a leading figure both 
in the Governing Body and in the Confer- 
ence, as well as representing the Organiza- 
tion at many outside meetings. 

ILO Director-General David A. Morse, 
paying tribute to Sir John’s “great personal 
contribution” to the work of the ILO, said 
his work would long be remembered, 
“particularly in regard to his never-failing 
defence of the principle of government- 
employer-worker co-operation and _ his 
unstinted support of the Organization and 
his faith in its future during the war years.” 
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Wages, — 


Working Conditions 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


Wage rates in pulp and paper industry increased 20 per cent in 1951, 
have risen 148 per cent since 1939 and now rank among the highest in 


manufacturing. 


Large majority of workers still on 48-hour, six-day 


week, although almost one-third now work fewer than 48 hours a week 


The pulp and paper industry! occupies 
a position of great importance in the Cana- 
dian economy. This country is ideally 
suited to the manufacture of paper; its 
vast forest resources provide the necessary 
pulpwood which can be floated cheaply 
and efficiently to the mills. In addition, 
there is abundant hydro-electric power to 
carry on the manufacturing process. 

These and other factors combine to make 
pulp and paper a prosperous industry from 
both the management and employee points 
of view. Wage rates, which have increased 
by 148 per cent since 1939, rank among 
the highest in manufacturing for compar- 
able skills. The industry is highly union- 
ized; collective bargaining is carried on 
partly according to specific type of manu- 
facture and partly on a regional basis. It 
has often been cited as an example of an 
industry in which good employer-employee 
relations prevail. Working conditions, in- 
cluding vacation policies, pension plans and 
health and welfare schemes, reflect the 
industry’s general development. 

The industry differs from many others 
in manufacturing in that plants are not 
usually concentrated in a few highly indus- 
trialized areas. By and large, mills are 
located in small towns and villages whose 
economic life is in some cases dependent 
almost exclusively upon world markets for 
pulp and paper. A regional distribution of 
the mills used in this study is as follows: 


Establish- Plant 
ments Employees 

Atlantic Provinces.. 13 6,791 
UCD EG tees arene sees 41 20,278 
OTtaTlOM ers cr coos 36 14,728 
Manitoba tees). 22% 1 275 
British Columbia.... Fs 3,938 
Potalds wets 99 46,010 
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Newsprint comprises by far the bulk of 
this country’s paper production. At the pres- 
ent time Canadian mills are producing 
more newsprint than all other countries 
combined. On the consumption side, 
United States uses 60 per cent of the total 
world supply of newsprint. It is there- 
fore not surprising that more than four- 
fifths of the newsprint produced in Canada 
is exported to the United States. 


Although the paper industry is not con- 
centrated but rather is characterized by 
a scattering of individual mills across the 
country, there is considerable movement 
of skilled workers among these mills. A 
man doing a key papermaking job in a 
plant in Ontario might move to some other 
province to take a job at a higher level 
in a similar mill. However, there is less 
of this inter-plant movement now than a 
decade or generation ago, a fact attribut- 
able possibly to a betterment in the gen- 
eral level of working conditions throughout 
the industry. The prevalence of pension 
plans and other so-called “fringe benefits” 
is a factor which tends to reduce labour 
turnover. Qualification for key jobs is the 
result of actual experience and top skills 
in the paper industry are usually reached 
after a rung-by-rung ascent via the lower 
and intermediate jobs. For this reason, 
these jobs are usually held by men whose 
working life has been devoted to paper- 
making. A machine tender’s job may 
appear routine and easy to the layman, 
when production is going along normally. 
It is when something causes a break in the 


1 For purposes of this article, the industry 
includes pulp mills producing chemical or 
mechanical woodpulp; combined pulp and 
paper mills and paper mills manufacturing 
newsprint, book and writing papers, kraft 
paper, and boxboard. Mills primarily en- 
gaged in the manufacture of wallboard, 
building and insulation board are not in- 
cluded in this study. Similarly, those pro- 
ducing converted paper and products such 
as paper cartons are not included. 


endless sheet of paper coming off the 
machine that the machine tender brings 
his knowledge and skill into play and he 
becomes the leader of four or five men 
whose performance at their specific action 
stations is a masterpiece of co-ordination. 

Not all jobs in pulp and paper mills 
are highly skilled. Occupations required 
in the production process range from sweep- 
ers and yard labourers, for which skill and 
training are at a minimum, to digester 
cooks, beater engineers and machine tenders. 
In addition to these, there are such main- 
tenance occupations as master-mechanics, 
millwrights and electricians. 


Labour Organization and Collective 
Bargaining 

Labour unions are found among both 
production workers and office workers in 
the Canadian pulp and paper industry, 
although office workers are much _ less 
highly organized than are production work- 
ers. Of the 99 mills included in this analy- 
sis, 89 reported the existence of collective 
agreements for production workers and, in 
total, these cover approximately 41,900 
employees. Almost 1,500 office employees 
in 29 mills are covered by collective agree- 
ments, which normally are separate from 
the contracts applying to production 
workers. 

Three unions represent the large major- 
ity of production workers: the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers (TLC- 
AFL), the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(TLC-AFL), and the National Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Workers, Incorporated 
(CCCL). The first two unions organize pulp 
and paper mill workers in all parts of 
Canada. The National Federation of Pulp 
and Paper Workers is the bargaining agent 
for employees in a substantial number of 
mills in the province of Quebec. 

The International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers has jurisdiction over employees 
directly engaged in making paper, while 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers has jurisdic- 
tion over workers in the pulp and sulphite 
sections of the industry. However, in a 
number of mills organized by these unions, 
small numbers of mechanical tradesmen 
belong to other unions such as the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (TLC- 
AFL), the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (TLC-AFL), the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers 
(TLC-AFL), and the International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers (TLC-AFL). 


In paper mills, the production workers may 
be organized by the Paper Makers’ Union 
or this union and several unions represent- 
ing mechanical tradesmen. Production 
workers in pulp mills may be organized by 
the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers’ Union or this union together with 
unions representing mechanical trades. 
Workers in mills manufacturing pulp and 
paper may be organized by the two pulp 
and paper unions or these two unions 
along with the mechanical trades unions. 
Seventy of the 89 organized mills reported 
having agreements with the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, or both of them. These 
70 agreements apply, in total, to more 
than 33,800 workers. In addition, 21 of 
the 70 mills have agreements with unions 
representing mechanical trades. Where 
there are several unions in a_ mill, 
they, as a rule, act jointly in negotiating 
agreements. 

A pattern of group bargaining has devel- 
oped in the industry, by which the unions 
combine to negotiate with representatives 
of several companies at one time. For 
example, one group is composed of the 
unions and mills in British Columbia; the 
bargaining sessions take place in Vancou- 
ver. The newsprint and sulphite mills of 
Manitoba and Ontario bargain as a group, 
as do the same types of mills located in 
Quebec and eastward. Mills manufacturing 
fine grades of paper, largely located in 
Ontario and Quebec, form another group 
and the various mills of the Canadian 
International Paper Company in Ontario 
and eastward bargain as a unit with the 
unions. 

The National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers (CCCL) usually includes 
all production workers in the plants it 
organizes. However, two mills in this 
analysis reported having agreements with 
this union and with the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers (TLC-AFL). 
Twenty-one mills reported having agree- 
ments with the Federation, with bargain- 
ing units totalling slightly more than 8,000 
employees. 

The Office Employees’ International 
Union (TLC-AFL) is the chief bargaining 
agent for office employees in the industry, 
representing 1,065 employees in 17 mills 
in which the production workers are organ- 
ized by the pulp and paper workers’ inter- 
national unions. The National Federation 
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of Pulp and Paper Workers has an office 
section which is reported as the bargaining 
agent for eight mills and 300 workers in 
Quebec, in six of which the Federation 
represents production workers. In the 
other two, the production workers are 
organized by the Paper Makers and the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Union. 
Finally, the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
represents both production workers and 100 
office workers in four mills. 


Wage Rates 


The general level of wage rates in the 
pulp and paper industry was higher in the 
fall of 1951 than in any previous period on 
record, with the index attaining a level of 
248-1 in terms of the base year 1939 as 
100. The increase in rates of 20-4 per 
cent was slightly more than three times 
the gain that occurred in 1950. 


Upp LAM VPADELS unnieisersieoies clevereeteicie sete 
PuUlpie tes beset icie apie eee et tite ees 
INEWSDVING. smanttone ee metas once 
Paper other than Newsprint .......... 
Main ben ance lm 3ist....ctetelvirciocactemieineieeieee 


One of the important features of the 
wage revisions that occurred during 1951 
and the late fall of 1950 was the granting in 
most cases of straight percentage increases. 
The result was a slight narrowing of per- 
centage differentials between occupations 
in various skill strata and a marked widen- 
ing of cents-per-hour differentials. Increases, 
on a Canada basis, ranged from 18 to 23 
per cent in relative terms and 17 to 41 
cents an hour in actual amounts. 

Average hourly wage rates and the pre- 
dominant ranges of rates are shown in 
Table 1 for 27 occupations in the pulp and 
paper industry. These are given sepa- 
rately for five of the main producing 
provinces. Newfoundland, important for 
the manufacture of newsprint, has not been 
shown separately in order to avoid dis- 
closing confidential information, as employ- 
ment is largely confined to two firms. 

Average wage rates for eight selected 
occupations in the manufacture of pulp 
ranged from $1.13 an hour for wet machine 
men to $1.76 for digester cooks. There was 
a moderate variation in wage rates between 
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Wage increases were of two types: first, 
and of most importance, was the annual 
round of wage increases granted to employ- 
ees of the major mills during the spring 
and summer of 1951 and smaller and less 
extensive interim increases in November, 
1950. Second, and of minor consequence, 
was the existence of cost-of-living “escala- 
tor” provisions in the collective agreements 
of a small number of firins in the industry. 

In developing an index of wage rates for 
the industry as a whole, four sub-industry 
indexes were calculated. Three of these 
indexes cover production workers in the 
major manufacturing divisions of the indus- 
try, pulp, newsprint and paper other than 
newsprint, and the fourth, maintenance 
workers in all three divisions. The 1951 
index numbers show that gains for the 
industry as a whole were shared almost 


equally among the four occupational 
groups. The appropriate figures are as 
follows: 


(Base Year 1939—100) 
1950 1951 Per Cent 
Index Index Increase 


206-1 248-1 20°4 
227-2 275-3 21-2 
220-4 20-1 


208°3 252-7 21°3 


regions for similar work. Rates were gen- 
erally lowest in Nova Scotia and Quebec 
and highest in British Columbia. 

The wage structure of the newsprint 
group is traditionally the highest in the 
pulp and paper industry, because of the 
greater responsibility and skill involved in 
operating and maintaining high-speed news- 
print-making machines. Machine tenders 
and back tenders, both skilled occupations, 
received the highest rates in 1951; roll 
finishers, considerably less skilled, the low- 
est. Little variation in wage-rate averages 
existed between regions. 

Of the five occupations selected to rep- 
resent workers directly engaged in produc- 
ing other types of paper, machine tenders 
and back tenders were again the highest 
paid job categories and finishers the lowest. 
Regionally, rates were quite similar in all 
the main producing provinces except British 
Columbia, where they were substantially 
higher. 

Wage-rate averages for six maintenance 
jobs were based on reports from firms in 
all three divisions of the industry. Electri- 
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cians, machinists, millwrights and pipefit- 
ters received comparable rates, which on 
the average exceeded $1.60 an hour. Sta- 
tionary firemen, generally considered to be 
semi-skilled, received somewhat lower 
wages. Labourers, whose rates form the 
foundation of the wage structure for plant 
workers in this and other industries, aver- 
aged $1.23 for the nation as a whole. Rates 
for labourers were highest in British Colum- 
bia, averaging $1.39, and lowest in Nova 
Scotia, where the average was $1.04. 


Working Conditions 

The Normal Work Week (Table 2) 
—Although there has been some shortening 
of the normal work week? in the pulp and 
paper industry in the last few years, the 
large majority of workers were still work- 
ing a 48-hour, six-day schedule in 1951. 
However, the proportion of employees 
working a shorter schedule than 48 hours 
per week has grown from one-tenth of 
the total in 1948 to almost one-third by 
October, 1951; as of that date, 44 and 40 
had become the most common of these 
shorter work weeks. The years 1950 and 
1951 have also seen the introduction of 
the five-day week in this industry. In pulp 
and paper mills, just as in other plants 
where the operations are continuous, the 
adoption of the five-day week usually is 
carried out by a “swing shift” system and 
the utilization of such extra crews pro- 
vides for continuous operation of the mills 
for six. days per week without overtime. 
In our 1949 survey, none of the mills had 
as yet reported on this schedule, whereas 


by 1951 about eight per cent of the plant 
employees were reported on a five-day 
week. i 

The following table shows, for 1948, 1949 
and 1951, the percentage distribution of 
plant employees according to the length 
of their work week: 


1948 1949 1951 

Weekly Hours Jo % % 

40 and less .... -- — 10-7 

Yala deh EAR SAS ~ — 7:4 

CT ee pee eS 9-6 10-1 12-9 
Over 44 and 

under 48 1-1 “4 A 

AS ‘9 wr Rar ee 85-9 87-0 66-7 

Over (43 "i oe 3°4 2-5 1:9 


Overtime Payment—For work in ex- 
cess of regular or weekly hours, and on 
Sunday, the usual rate of pay is time and 
one-half. When employees are required to 
work on a statutory holiday, double time 
and one-half is predominant. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table 3) 
—Vacation policy in Canadian paper mills 
has become much more liberal in the two 
or three years preceding the October, 1951, 
survey. Papermakers are now enjoying 
longer vacations after fewer years of ser- 
vice. By 1951, almost all employees in 
the industry received one week’s vacation 


2 The normal work week as dealt with in 
this article is not affected by short time 
which might be the result of material short- 
ages, market conditions or other causes; 
neither is overtime reflected in these figures. 


TABLE 2._THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1951 


(Plant Employees) 


Canada (1) Pinzon Quebec Ontario Mabe 
Normal Weekly Hours — ee ea 
Number | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
4,917 1037: lex eerste “1 27-7 13-7 
3,396 TAM Vo sblese doch » telllecte tous cleyactcavared > me aibereeeeeetaars 86-3 
5,918 12- AD cats Oa D1 Si). chee eeesn's 
172 » 6 ll eo. pcaptn Meanie ae titthn Suaeein Le] ed eee 
30, 649 66-7 58-4 95-8 40°90 | RAKES a 
86 1-9 4 G+ 1 sl. cies saeco ns Pees 
45, 920(2) 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(}) Includes data for one establishment in Manitoba not shown separately. 
(?) Does not include 90 female workers employed in establishments which did not give information on normal hours 


for women, 
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after one year’s service and could become 
eligible for three weeks’ paid vacation after 
but 15 years’ service. The following table 
shows a comparison of two-and three-week 
vacations in pulp and paper and in manu- 
facturing as a whole. The table shows that, 


Length of Vacation 
and Service Re- 


quirement 

2 weeks 
TGsemURanm oe VCATsa ste tree ei: fan ce e+, 
Ligeia Sings, ek a ra Ane 
Vioresthanth ae tens eee Se 
ARCO BN Neg ae «ate Oo care Chee ae a eR 

3 weeks 
djensabhan yt Veursis ce qer,-o15 succhcais els, « 
(I ula S ote gain Seiten ela 
IMIGreiNAT Gaia ee Ere ee tee 
aout ls areal eee ra", eevee mien aa 
Statutory Holidays (Table 4)—The 


number of paid holidays varied to some ex- 
tent among the provinces. In Quebec’s 
paper mills, employing about 44 per cent 
of the total plant workers, the most common 
practice was four paid holidays: Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, and 
Labour Day. In Ontario, 54 per cent of 
the employees were in mills where pay- 
ment for four holidays was the practice 
and an additional 39 per cent were paid 
for six such days. In British Columbia, 


until five years’ service has been completed, 
the vacation terms of the average paper- 
maker are somewhat inferior to the aver- 
age for manufacturing as a whole. How- 
ever, after five years of employment, these 
terms become better than average. 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturing 
I OR iis 20°3 41-0 
Ete Ae eh Ee 79-0 46.3 
Tea ey: = 1:9 
A Rare 99-3 89-2 
EAN £1 a — 1-1 
ASME) Bare. 94-4 19-5 
PAE: — 24-9 
SPE. ct 94-4 45:5 


about 90 per cent of the employees (in 
six mills) had five paid holidays as of 
October, 1951. Little change has been 
reported in holiday policy in the paper 
industry in recent surveys. 

Shift Differentials—The practice of 
paying premium rates for afternoon and 
night shifts was common in Canadian paper 
mills, 65 reporting this policy. Payment 
of two cents extra per hour was most 
common for the 4.00 p.m. to 12.00 midnight 
shift and three cents on the night shift. 


TABLE 3.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN ae PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 
1951 


(Plant Employees) 


6aN—6q6—_e—ek€——wwasaYwoOonas@poaonmamTm@momOoO=oO09sSoo 


Atlantic : British 
Length of Vacation Canada() Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia 
and —___}___j__- |" 
Service Requirements Number | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
One Week with Pay— 
After: ‘Less thant livear.ooc9e so. os Coke os cbceo lk 87 mrt cate Meee al seis aise ail ace ec atcce ceee 2-1 
ORs 25 Farce va F sciy tela a ini Bia’ Sade wie 45,493 98-9 94-2 100-0 99-8 97-9 
10) Ny a ei 45,580 99-1 94-2 100-0 99-8 100-0 
Two Weeks with Pay— 
After: Less than 3 years................ Siriee tales 1,644 3-6 VY hl ee oe 2 2-1 
AY OATS Neary crs hee chils heldireic os Seles s'c'eeleice 7,674 TGs Tote anemtnce 3-3 21-3 97-9 
DY OATH cate Meir laieerete geste ode oc ca bieiyieve nies 36,354 79-0 73-1 96-5 18° Bie eee 
ED OUI tele S, cli ulote gs nis stasis cine 45,672 99-3 95-5 99-8 100-0 100-0 
Three Weeks with Pay after 15 Years.................. 43,419 94-4 88-1 96-4 92-8 100-0 
CYNE TG Oat ah 2 Se a ee 190 “4 a8 Bi Maine xia) sie-08 | ators sracaeeatellaaericenions 
OTDM MET ARG Seis bos eo fe 45,805 99-5(2) 97-0(2) 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(1) Includes data for 1 establishment in Manitoba not shown separately. 1 ; , 
(?) 205 plant workers were in establishments which gave no information on vacation policy or reported having no 


policy. 
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Details on the amounts and workers affec- 
ted by shift differential as of the last nor- 


mal pay period preceding October 1, 1951 
are as follows:— 


Shift Differential Number of Mill Workers 

(Cents per Hour) Afternoon Night 

Shift Shift 
D's CONES! Gylk a cradle sielaeiisielg Ste oieerere Gere aeta ore 4,445 87 
S PCOS © PARTI, bcos oes Ch raetniane oe iaualeretanel sietsre te 2,125 6,116 
More: than. 3 Cente’ ssc metes olateaieeiiet etme teeters. 720 879 
Other’ 255 Raa eo cea ei tne ae ee ae 47 — 
Total receiving differentials, <ee.eccs.es ess - TBSys 7,082 
No: differential freported) scares ome ee 1,188 1,271 
Total son shitte workeae. aces toe tite oe cetececia ss 8,525 8,353 


Special Wage Clauses—Minimum 
reporting pay and minimum call-in pay 
were reported as being provided for in the 
majority of paper mills. Thirty-six mills 
employing 20,000 workers indicated a prac- 
tice of guaranteeing two hours pay to em- 
ployees who find no work available upon 
reporting for their regular tour; in 14 mills 
with 7,300 employees the guarantee was 
four hours’ pay. Seventy mills employing 
almost four-fifths of the workers had pro- 
vision for four hours’ guaranteed pay to 
workers called in to work outside their 
regular tour. This is often necessary in 
paper mills where a machine wire has to 


be changed and extra hands are required 
in order to minimize any loss of production. 

Only four mills reported having any 
policy on severance pay; in these the em- 
ployees totalled 1,960. 

Pension Plans and Health Insurance 
Schemes—At the time of the October, 
1951 survey, almost four-fifths of the pulp 
and paper mills employing about 89 per 
cent of the plant workers reported having 
pension plans in effect. Coverage of em- 
ployees by some type of group health and 
welfare insurance was reported by 93 mills 
in which 45,376 plant workers were 
employed. 


TABLE 4.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951 


(Plant Employees) 

Atlantic : British 

Number of Statutory Canada(") Provinces Quebec | Ontario Columbia 
Holidays Observed 

Number | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
ems CHS Aso ca vitaes denen ars ote Te toe MOTI aes 205 4 820) POR ee a tecan te alee eee 
1 RE SSCS ISCO Gane ee MS Bk 26,765 58-2 71-8 71-7 48-0 Wee otters 

(LES SaBARI nedticinasa Ach acsenturcucdsendee 6,420 14-0 25-2 1-1 6-5 89-9 
Dsracsnalore esos Gas ssi aie Gees BRIS CREO REE ee 9,974 De oe veteeas 18+5 $232) ascents 
HT aa chess hyera halerm wib(s co's eteis cha ots RE Ice ts 647 DA sce nti 1-0 Ci be Bete Get oF 
Beth ite: «,0;7eiteranre\ae/ale eartetas’s + Eo RE oe 1,078 ae ieee 5-1 aD) | eee 

MOre than 8: oases. biog caensoncceemacn ads eo eee 921 PE Ne eS 2:6 .| sees os 10-1 
Ota: Ss.s ayesc aM sbreciesa aa ee eee 46,010 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Number of Statutory Holidays Paid for Although 
not Worked 

INONG lemons cts resccss ohitaces meer CT ene 583 1-3 3-0 1:9 [PP hl os eee 
GBS CURT Sereemlon patie sass gives sees aan ettes te oe 574 Lida le ade errs D8 rae s aicsl| Mecie ste mteneis 
ERE SEI Pe Ree AR Re we aie Pe: 28,374 61-7 71-8 75:3 DSU eee aca a 

Danaea /n/Caintra sas vies cout Toatmenten ehites Rae 6,214 13-°5 25-2 1-1 5-1 89-9 

Meshes ine ith oss tain, chsiera Sh aio Ree ee 9,788 2168 Weer tes 18-4 39-0 8-0 

Mora thai Gcmcre cs olaisasacis és acids Aeon terre ot 477 AIG Bee Saree : 2-0 2-1 
EBLE) A oo RP IE SS tn, eT Coming 46,010 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(1) Includes data for one establishment in Manitoba not shown separately. 
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Job Training—Some 1,600 employees 
of 31 mills were reported as receiving some 
type of formal job training. In most mills 
where training was being carried on, it 
was a combination of classroom training, 
“on-the-job” training, and _ supervisory 
training. The remaining 69 mills, employ- 
ing more than half the total plant workers, 
either reported no formal training policy 
or did not give information on the subject. 

Industrial Safety—Pulp and_ paper 
may be said to be a “safety conscious” 
industry and individual mills take great 
pride in their safety records. Ninety- 
five of the mills covered by this analysis, 
having a total of 45,050 plant workers, indi- 
cated on their survey questionnaires various 
provisions for the maintenance of health, 
prevention of accidents, and for treatment 


of illness or injuries among their employ- 
ees. The principal types of such facilities 
and the proportion of total plant employees 
being protected by them are as follows: 


Percentage of 
Total Plant 


Employees 
Provision Covered 
% 
Worker-supervisor safety 
COMUMIGIGES, eee ee. «3,3 87 
Safety engineer ............ 67 
Employees trained in first 
SIG | Bile <. MR pao SUN. « oGyeEe < 90 
Provision for recurring medi- 
cal examination .......... 46 
Full-time plant nurse ...... 69 
Full-time plant doctor ..... 21 


Prices and the Cost of Living: 


Cost-of-Living Index, August 1, 1952 

A decline from 188-0 to 187-6 between 
July 2 and August 1, 1952, brought the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index to the same level as in July, 
1951. The drop was due to lower prices 
for food, clothing and home furnishings. 

The food index declined from 239-5 to 
238-0, largely as a result of lower prices 
for fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes, 
which outweighed increases for eggs, lemons 
and oranges. The clothing index moved 
from 209-1 to 208-6, following narrow 
declines in men’s wear, piece goods, and 
footwear. 

The home furnishings and services index 
also declined from 196-7 to 196-0, with 
lower prices for rugs, wool blankets, and 
soap accounting for most of the change. 
The index for fuel and light advanced 
from 149-8 to 150-1 following seasonal 
advances in the price of coal and coke. 
The miscellaneous series moved from 147-4 
to 147-8 as higher prices were registered 
for items of health care and magazine costs. 
The rent index was unchanged at 147-9. 

From August 1939, to August 1, 1952, the 
percentage increase in the total index 
was 86:1. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, July 2, 1952 
Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
nine regional centres advanced between 
June 2 and July 2. The index for Toronto 
remained unchanged at 184-4 and that for 
Vancouver declined 0-8 points to 189-8. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


Substantial fluctuations in food prices 
were mainly responsible for the changes in 
city living costs. Eggs were seasonally 
higher at all centres while meat prices 
advanced in most cities. Vegetable prices 
were lower except for Winnipeg, Saskatoon 
and Edmonton, where further advances 
occurred. Among other groups, changes 
were small, with indexes generally tending 
to lower levels. Rents were not surveyed 
in July and the indexes remained 
unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
increases between June 2 and July 2 were 
as follows: Saskatoon +2:-1 to 183-0; 
St. John’s +1-:2 to 103-9; Edmonton 
+1-0 to 178-5; Montreal +0-9 to 193-4; 
Saint John +0-8 to 186-4; Halifax +0-4 
to 179-6 and Winnipeg 4-0-4 to 181-0. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1952 

Canada’s general index of wholesale 
prices dropped one point in July to 225:5 
from the June figure of 226-5, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. 
Occasioned by decreases in the vegetable, 
textile, wood and chemical products groups 
which outweighed increases in animal 
products, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallic minerals, the 0-4 per cent drop 
followed a June increase of 1-7 points or 
0-8 per cent that reversed the downward 
trend begun last July. 

At the new standing, the general index 
(which is reckoned on the base of 1935-39) 
remained above the May figure of 224-8 
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but was 18-2 points or 7-5 per cent below 
the figure for last July, when the index 
reached the all-time peak of 243-7. 
Largest decrease during the month 
among the group indexes was in the price 
index of vegetable products, which dropped 
1-9 per cent from 212-2 to 208-1. The 
price index of wood products dropped 0-8 
per cent from 295-9 to 293-5; of chemical 
products, 0:4 per cent from 177-9 to 177-2; 
and of textile products, 0-1 per cent from 
252-8 to 252-6. The price index of iron 
products remained unchanged at 218-2. 
The price index of animal products 
advanced 0-6 per cent from 245-7 to 
247-1; of non-ferrous metals, 0-6 per cent 
from 171-5 to 172-5; and of nonmetallic 
minerals, 0-1 per cent from 173-8 to 173-9. 
The price index of farm products also 
dropped in July, registering a decrease of 
5-2 points or 2-1 per cent to 244-3 from 
the June figure of 249-5. This was 11:8 


per cent below last July’s figure of 277-1. 
The price index of field products dropped 
6-3 per cent from 227-6 to 213-3, which 
was 9-2 per cent above last year’s July 
figure of 195-4, while the price index of 
animal products rose 1-4 per cent from 
271-4 to 275-3, which was 23-3 per cent 
below last July’s figure of 358-9. 

During the month the price index of 
general building materials recorded a slight 
advance of 0-8 points from 286-7 to 287-5. 
The composite index of residential building 
materials also registered a small advance, 
increasing 0-3 points from 284-0 to 284-3, 
which is the second lowest level since March, 
1951. Among the component indexes, 
cement, sand and gravel, roofing material, 
plumbing and heating equipment, and 
electrical equipment and fixtures were 
higher, while lumber and its products and 
paint and glass were lower, the remaining 
three being unchanged. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July, 1952* 


Work stoppages in salmon fishing, 
logging and lumbering and construction 
industries in British Columbia during July 
caused a time loss of more than three- 
quarters of a million days, about 85 per 
cent of the total strike idleness for the 
month, the greatest July loss since 1946. 

Wage increases and related questions 
were the central issues in 35 of the 47 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing almost all the total idleness. Four 
small stoppages arose over causes affecting 
working conditions, three over union ques- 
tions, three over suspensions or dismissals 
and one over alleged discrimination. One 
was a sympathy strike. 

Preliminary figures for July, 1952, show 
47 strikes and lockouts, with 55,737 workers 
involved and a time loss of 881,318 man- 
working days, compared with 40 strikes and 
lockouts in June, 1952, involving 59,364 
workers, with a time loss of 708,382 days. 
In July, 1951, there were 36 strikes and 
lockouts, with 11,249 workers involved and 
a loss of 119,598 days. 

For the first seven months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 143 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 97,324 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,204,363 man-working days. In 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


the same period in 1951 there were 165 
strikes and lockouts, 49,126 workers involved 
and a loss of 347,525 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in July, 1952, was 0:95 per cent 
of the estimated working time, compared 
with 0-77 per cent in June, 1952; 0-13 per 
cent in July, 1951; 0.34 per cent for the 
first seven months of 1952; and 0-05 per 
cent for the first seven months of 1951. 

Of the 47 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in July, 1952, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, six in favour of the 
employers, 12 were compromise settlements, 
and three were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month 24 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 30, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; and truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952.) 


Great Pritain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAsour GAzeTtE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in May, 1952, was 175 and 19 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 194 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 
40,900 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 178,000 working days caused. 


Of the 175 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, ten, directly 
involying 5,300 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 68, 
directly involving 7,000 workers, out of 
other wage questions; four, directly in- 
volving 400 workers, out of questions as 
to working hours; 29, directly involving 
4,100 workers, out of questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or 
persons; 58, directly involving 9,900 workers, 
out of other questions respecting working 
arrangements; five, directly involving 200 
workers, out of questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 5,200 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 


Australia 


During the year 1951, there were 1,344 
industrial disputes resulting in work stop- 
pages directly involving 380,421 workers. 
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The time loss was 872,974 man-working 
days for all workers directly and indirectly 
involved. 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1952 figures show 
12 strikes involving, directly and indirectly, 
6,086 workers and causing a time loss of 
5,454 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1952, show 
425 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 170,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
14,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for May, 1952, are 475 work stoppages 
involving 300,000 workers and a time loss 
of 7,500,000 days. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Lasour Gazerts. 


List No. 51. 
Accident Prevention 

1. National Safety Congress, Chicago, 
1951. Current Safety Topics in Indus- 
trial Safety, as presented in the Subject 
Sections of the 1951 National Safety Con- 
gress. Sponsored by the American Society 
of Safety Engineers. Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1951. Pp. 106. 

2. Quebec Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. Annual 
Report for 1950 and for 1961. Montreal, 
1951-1952. 2 Volumes. 


Civil Service 
3. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Forty-Third Annual Report ... for the 


Year 1951. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
Pp. 14. 
4.U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Siaty-Highth Annual Report for Fiscal 


Year ended June 380, 1951. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 93. 
5. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Working for the USA. Applying for a 
Civil Service Job; what the Government 
expects of Federal Workers. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 24. 


Congresses and Conventions 

6. Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Conference Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan, November 12 and 13, 
1951. Akron, 1952. Pp. 128. 

7. Farmer - Labour - Teacher Institute. 
Democracy in and through Our Organiza- 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Items 


Total Population 54 .:. jeceus.<.e0<siddian ones chiecists 000 
Labour Force— 
Civilian labour force (1).........c.000seeeceees 
pee WIL JODSo ever rare te vr eceaes eres 


Without jobs and seeking work 
Index of employment (1939=100) : 
PINIMIgTAiIOn ss. , X25 Seek Pe ee te 

PA ultima leg See ia lee tae. Gch Gates ade: k 

Earnings and Hours— 
Total labour income.................0000- 
Per capita weekly earnings..............-...0005 $ 
Average hourly earnings, mfg.................... ¢ 
Average hours worked per week, mfg. 


Real weekly earnings, mfg. (?)....... mele 


National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 


(1st of month) 3 Rete Sate ols 000 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (#),.......... 000 

Placements, weekly average...............2005 000 
Unemployment Insurance— 

Ordinary live claims (1st of month)........... 000 

Balance in fund 296... 2. d eee ales cco aye car's $000, 000 
Price Indexes— 

General wholesale :(4)).cg.cscasdseessclviectes od taae te 

Cost-obliving mdex (4) 4) oo sa os sacclcamedenoemcice 

Residential building materials (4).................. 
Production— 


Industrial production index (4).................... 


Mineral production index (4)...........-..2..0.05 staratetatoritits's 


Manufacturing index (4)..........6.0.000ceseceees 
PUP ALOI cig Prensa ashore tee e acsiora's Gate 000 tons 


Steel ingots and castings..................000 tons 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle..................000 

OWS Sees an cede O00 

Flour production,....................000,000 bbls. 

INGwesprimt CS) iiccckle nvinces a ceconerinaewshe 000 tons 

Cement producers’ shipments........000,000 bbls. 

Automobiles and trucks............00sssecsees 000 

MOR eae rite’. shi stayvints sta eae ac iso fe ode erat 000 fine oz. 

000 tons 

000 tons 

000 tons 

000 tons 

000 tons 

Crude petroleum’... nesters tet Ss 000,000 bbls. 

Mlectric powerv.csatesnnesiienelte 000,000 k.w.h. 
Construction— 


Contracts awarded...... - $000, 000 
Dwelling unitsistarted..Hteelec. ssc ue» 000 
Complotedicscsts wsheesaeeenn 000 
under construction............ 000 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)............... 
Retail trades crtccacsale saetes bce cata AS $000, 000 
Imports, excluding gold..............0005 $000, 000 
Exports, excluding gold...............000- $000, 000 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 000,000 
(irr Wl (on Cvs Ieee, a ee 000 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index (4)........ BOE SAOCEPD ALOE 
Preferred stocks, index (4)......... BORA he ands Ue 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (4),................: 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000, 000 
Bank loans, current public................ $000, 000 
NOnOy BUDDIVG tite i once eh uNielnis cave cette $000, 000 
Circulating media in hands of public....... $000, 000 
OORT VE aie trardiavn.traa.od <Olte wercls o atteo'sten’ $000,000 


1952 1951 1950 1944 
July June June June June 
Meee ee 14,430 14,009 13,845 11,975 
5,179 5,114 Ld - 
4,967 4,944 . a 
3,872 3, 857 bd I: 
1,095 1,087 5 £ 
3,725 3,628 * * 
212 170 . y 
182-2 180°3 166-0 % 
15,969 19,429 6,939 857 
6,398 9,638 2,899 237 
Pie h sis aves 821 698 bc 
54-09 49-34 44-51 * 
129-7 115-9 103-5 » 
41-4 41-9 42-0 * 
118-7 109-2 108-7 * 
196-3 224-8 151-1 254-4 62-6 
40-2 45-2 66+1 41-4 217°3 
Sreletetaatearats 21-6 21-4 18-6 * 
122-7 143-5 88-9 146-5 7:3 
809-4 799°3 695-9 585-8 209-7 
225-5 226-5 243-0 209-2 £ 
188-0 187-3 184-1 165-4 119-0 
284-3 284-0 289-2 238-3 » 
EACLE INTIAL 218-0 218-8 205-3 200-7 
182-1 174-0 147-6 101-6 
Borate) fate cota e 222-1 225-9 215°3 222-4 
nade écAe ks Saeeeys 213-2 198-5 161-9 
SEER RO ae ne Re 293-5 276-4 240-8 
aie peasai? ei, 115-8 108-9 95-4 89-4 
Watmeeainiere 425-8 323-3 344-7 682-9 
Path Mei tect oS sicisiets 2-10 1-65 1-87 
Mic Pret nn |e eer 464-3 441-0 24 
1-68 1-85 | (8) 1-00 
36-2 41-4 14 
362-6 368°3 240-7 
22-6 20-4 23-5 
13-8 14-5 9-9 
11-8 10°8 10-2 
27-1 26-7 20-7 
1,303 1,363 1,234 
4-76 2-18 0-82 
4,709 4,313 3,326 
139-4 203 +9 382-3 164-7 37-3 
EPs, [le sigiatetoatetah 9-5 12-1 
SGCODLICTT Oo DCL 6-6 6°5 * 
emeribaharcintentasep here 58-6 63°6 * 
Meteo sis.cwa 369-2 357-3 * * 
SUNY aac avete 978-3 940-2 850-9 : 
a abatete'< vie 324-4 360°4 282-5 152-5 
371-0 374-8 312-5 289-2 343-2 
Le AAPG) (ai, 5,456 4,442 5,457 
To SCC 347-4 370-0 354-2 316-0 
PE Ie A 178-3 160-7 130-9 83-7 
Sh dbterinec, |nc,c geo elG 162-2 158-2 122-2 
117-1 114-0 105-3 90-2 97-0 
10, 945 10,525 9,500 10,045 5,219 
Rots ethos aoa 2,892 2,898 2,293 1,061 
BW oh is s.< os 4,870 4,750 4,525 | (5) 3,153 
(3). ee 1,307 1,255 1,196 910 
iS. ee 3, 563 3,495 3,329 | (5) 2,163 


1939 


June 


11, 267 


Neeeeevee 


, 266 
667 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
* Comparable statistics are not available. 


Statistics. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at March 1, 1952 and March 3, 1951. 
census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A-4—A-7 of the July issue of the Labour Gazette. ; 
(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in munufacturing] by 


the cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(5) Year end figures. 4 
(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather 


than shipments. 


Estimates are based on the 1951 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 oe 

Annual Average, 1920-24. . 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29. . 74,447 87,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-39 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44. . 3,767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Total, 1950... Rica 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total, 1901 a as8h sic dtc tt hsv ae eats oer cictererte 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194, 391 

1951— 
June. 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
aUlyzece at 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 
August..... ds 9,040 4,343 3,853 17, 236 
September 5 3 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
October.... = 11,433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
Novembert ss -t.ak cetlis sliste. ds ates sia edule tee need =A 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
December iis. 5.b.ssisos -avisinn oe meal dd te Ganev eh aera: de Sea 9,434 5, 787 4,455 19,676 
6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
4,666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
8,819 5, 639 5,390 19, 848 
6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
1946 Totaly, coos crs ges deceoes hereto 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
MOAT TDLAN 5 cece dash seee cone eae 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
NO4S=— Total a. nietic sed bs av occas oo de Mie 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
PDIP —T otal eit cas oss ota eens toe een 2,777 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
IOSD T Otal fears che taseaenisietasaeasn ocd 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
RO0I Total .goretenscis erates ach deeds. 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 
RI Fe ocvaie Reto tala es sin a, coin ash dott 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
11 ae ie ES, SR et Saree Sen) tee 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
BMIBUBE 5.5 tele atl ne da Seto hoe cee tees 841 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17,236 
[CTR ag 9 ee eR a oe a 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
CIOTODEE DS, 1, Chide hte noCveetace sein dee 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
447 5, 885 11,662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19,676 | 
353 3,660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13,131 ; 
259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 10,969 
406 4,209 10,338 2,257 1,433 18,643 
526 4,140 _ 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
§21 4,044 10,537 3,019 1,727 19, 848 
564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15,969 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month Farming 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Unskilled 


and 
Semi- 


Skilled 


2,539 
3,279 
3,039 
2,395 
3,977 
3,878 
3,922 


2,572 
1,540 
2,928 
2,904 
2,635 
1,602 


Skilled 
Workers 


3,192 
3,412 
3,050 
2,605 
4,728 
5, 209 
3,369 


2,135 
1,552 
3,120 
3,313 
2,789 
2,086 


Female 


: Profes- . Total 
Clerical sional |ltading hae Others Warlcars 
511 859 274 521 552 11,482 
523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
390 385 192 383 96 5,777 
657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
795 660 409 677 192 10, 668 
707 630 347 566 126 8,043 


B—Labour Income 


S330 —oOoOoo——o———————eee 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
—— Forestry, Manu- Construe- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—A verage.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1989—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
19483—A verage.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average.............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average.............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518. 

1948—Average..........0.6. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949-—July... ci cccs sus cveislen 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
1050=June.w. 228. cc 60s Besa. 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
*1051—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
FODYUBIY .iais15cloaigins 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Marehuee 2 sods sae. 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
April sete ct athe 55 266 53 196 166 7 763 
Ma art since dieae 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
DUNG ch to eee: 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
Tulys hes we IS 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
Algnast He. ic jade da: 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
October..... ae 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November. . a 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
December.......... 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1952—January............. 71 281 59 212 181 29 823 
Fabruary.. .«.:). jects 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Marohs j...5 doce 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
7 LA oe et Ee 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
MY See deeper tere: 65 295 72 222 193 29 876 


*Includes Newfoundland. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 

(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,372,266. 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


=] 
| g 

< 6 a ple 8 

Year and Month a z EUS 2 i ‘S 8 | oA 

< SST] 3.8 a 2 BR 2 3 b @ & 

essai bei bs| 212) e141 4 |ee 

nus = =! i=} = oO 

Oo lamps |4zal4zale¢}6 | 3s | a | 4 ]/mo 

TOSI A VOLAQLG oo iarc cicle terterni=<4s cintalepaterale’ soled pobetete.e 158-3 146-5] 137-2} 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0} 135-8) 158-9] 174-1 
BOSE A VGrABO os, ce de Certlec «ois. ys OME ole osccce ans 165-0 161-0} 148-4) 174-2} 156-2) 171-2] 162-0} 139-0) 168-9} 181-6 
NOAO=SA VGFARG ss ccs ttt sobs aoe eens aces SRR 165-5 157-0} 149-0] 165-6} 154-3) 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3} 179-3 
TODOASA VOCARE 1 5 Sole Mette '= cise s aeleietms cle wie 2 aebeers 168-0 173-1] 142-5] 169-9} 155-0) 177-7| 168-0} 140-8] 188-5} 180-7 
POD A VELA EGG oi lee: crate Ne <5 (cKe (ss es ad oo aN 180-2 176-8} 149-4} 180-5] 168-5} 191-0} 173-2} 148-1) 202-6) 190-3 
Jan. PIRLOGL i Seis wise cts aise sonia 175-3 184-2] 149-1] 187-5] 162-3) 186-9] 171-2} 144-4) 193-7) 180-4 
Apr. Tee OTR Tei OnE A OnSeriede Stone 173°3 152-0} 140-3] 177-1] 160-3} 187-3) 165-2] 135-3) 187-0] 181-0 
May Woe Oa cre cabinets aifuamacemnanla skies ceere era 175-6 161-8) 140-3] 171-7} 163-3] 188-5) 167-5} 137-9) 192-9] 187-2 
June MeL GUL Cie cere Ahtetok ats ain sae accion bs csedoreione 180°3 178-1} 149-4] 171-6} 167-9) 191-9] 172-6] 149-8) 202-5} 192-3 
July et LT pnd leet tee oer e ads Nate a Poca TI 183-6 186-9} 149-6) 174-9} 171-0) 194-7| 177-6] 154-6} 208-9} 197-4 
Aug UL Ie fie Ses easton ar eA Ratirahy Cassatt | SERIA? 184:3 188-7} 155-3] 179-9] 171-6) 193-5) 179-7] 157-5} 218-0} 198-1 
Sept. ODL Rtecer Seto ee eae nee Oe me mite? 185-4 192-4) 157-8) 182-3] 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0} 198-9 
Oct. Me LOD note asco nat coke outereieara anche 7arcetece 186-5 188-6] 158-6] 183-6] 175-3) 195-4] 178-6] 156-9} 214-0} 201-0 
Nov Dey, VOB LO. csulatte ia sie 8 ator mere staieta'e stetasi fa 186-4 182-6) 158-4] 186-2} 178-0} 193-9] 178-4] 157-7| 211-3) 197-9 
Dec SLOT sone ce imtiar, wctainreain inven Ses AN 186-6 181-0} 156-2) 192-3} 178-6) 194-7] 177-5) 156-5} 210-9} 195-1 
Jan. 1, 1952 181-0 175-2) 149-2] 190-7] 171-7| 190-3) 173-0) 152-1) 206-0} 186-4 
Feb. LOD A 2 OeGre-ols Oriae cuetslare ant ates, WAVE preece tere 177-8 183-4] 150-9] 186-3} 169-0) 187-6] 169-1} 142-4) 201-7| 179-9 
Mar 1, 1952 178-0 160-6] 146-7] 185-3} 169-6) 187-5) 167-8] 141-7] 201-8) 183-9 
Apr 1, 1952.. 177-9 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4! 187-6] 168-8] 142-0} 201-6) 188-6 
May 1, 1952... 177-4 175-6} 146-2) 167-4) 164-2) 188-3) 170-9] 147-3) 207-0} 192-7 
June 1, 1952 182-2 190-8] 151-2} 177-9} 170-3) 191-4) 176-6} 156-7) 214-1) 195-0 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at June 1, 1952.| 100-0 0-2) 3-6) 2-6) 29-1] 42-7) 5-3) 2-4, 4-8) 9-3 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Year an 


1939—A verage 
1947—A verage 


1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 
Jan. 1, 1951 
Apr. 1, 1951 
May 1, 1951 
June 1, 1951 
July 1, 1951.. 
Aug. 1, 1951.. 
Sept 1, 1951 
Oct. 1, 1951 
Nov. 1, 1951 
Dee. 1, 1951 
Jan, 1, 1952 
Feb. 1, 1952 
Mar. 1, 1952 
Apr. 1, 1952 
May 1, 1952 
June 1, 1952 


(1939=100). 


d Month 


Industrial Composite 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Employ- 
ment 


Average i 
Aggregate| Average |Wages and intlow 
Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries . “I 
Payrolls | Salaries wes 
$ 
100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 
245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 
282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 
303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 
321-8 191-3 44.84 177°5 
381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 
338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 
357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 
367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 
379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 
392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 
394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 
400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 | 
410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 
413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 
416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 
388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 
402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 
409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 
411-5 2381-7 54.32 188-3 
410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 
419-8 230-8 54.09 190-6 


Index Numbers 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


100-0 
272-7 
314-1 
339-2 
360-2 
427-6 
373-1 
414-6 


423-7 
429-0 
440-0 
440-1 
446-1 
454-4 
451-4 
451-8 


417-8 
449-9 
458-0 
467-2 
468-4 
469-7 


Average 
Average |Wagesand 

Wages and| Salaries 
Salaries 


$ 
100-0 22.79 
159-5 36.34 
178-5 40.67 
192-9 43.97 
202-8 46.21 
224-9 51.25 
204-5 46.60 
219-5 50.03 
223-1 50.84 
223-3 50.90 
226-9 51.70 
226-8 51.68 
229-8 52.37 
233-9 53.31 
236-5 53.89 
238-9 54.44 
227-4 51.82 
242-9 55.36 
244-5 55.73 
248-1 56.55 
248-1 56.55 
246-3 56.13 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging). (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ether pe and ae estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 
Average Weekly 
EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry - 
June 1 | May 1] June 1 | June 1 | May 1] June 1 | June 1 | May 1] June 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
: $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................. 190-8 | 175-6] 178-1] 406-4 | 364-6 | 338-9 | 42.40] 41.32] 37.87 
Nova Scotia........ ..| 151-2 146-2 149-4 325-8 324-9 293-7 46.15 47.62 42.15 
N@WiBruns Wick f5.c;<0. 0s. Piabesccsss 177-9 167°4 171-6 392-8 383-8 357-2 44.80 46.53 42.09 
QUeBSO sion Bee asec et te ccitee ws 170-3 164-2 167-9 411-8 401-0 372-0 51.48 52.00 47.16 
Onbarin ie cae aeons rt Sha iicg sacicn arte 191°4 188-3 191-9 438-0 432-3 402-3 56-10 56.27 51.34 
MANTCODE. Dace on ttdeas ad deers lcailes 176-6 170-9 172-6 357-5 342-6 324-7 52.07 51.57 48.42 
Saskatchewan...... 156-7 147-3 149-8 330-0 307-8 288-1 61.05 50.66 46.62 
PAI DORGR Ee ae eae satan degree deeb adescs 214-1 207-0 202-5 464-7 441-6 395°9 55.22 54.27 49.74 
British'Columbiat::.... 5.5 -itic 195-0 | 192-7 | 192-3 | 452-3 | 444-5] 390-9 | 60.29 | 59.97 | 52.82 
CANADAT aes. recto tuceheees set 182-2 | 177-4] 180-3 | 419-8 | 410-6] 379-0 | 54.09 | 54.34 | 49.34 
(b) Merropouitan AREAS 
Sydnoyees ae eee eee h ee nwa ce 112-3 | 111-7] 107-6 | 293-0] 294-9 | 251-7 | 58.32 | 59.01} 52.29 
halite ries ceteace obs eons wiodes 201-0 209-9 198-6 374-9 399-9 329-6 43.68 44.62 38.87 
Satie Poh idee ete. os one eek 175-0 170-6 163-3 342-1 342-5 289-6 41.87 43.02 38.03 
QUEDECTILING, S tetie cee aa rte eee ae ies 156-5 153-8 152-0 367-6 359-8 333-0 43.78 43.60 40.77 
DUET DIOOR GEIST et ie ri ec oe oe as oak 171-0 170-4 180-4 392-9 392-9 383-6 44.59 44.74 41.26 
"ERO ru Verssas watts coe ee Reais eke 178-3 171-1 184-6 446-8 422-5 454-5 50.14 49.40 49.80 
Drummond yille et, foc esa see os hss 178-0 184-7 210-7 440-2 460-5 504-4 47.35 47.73 45.75 
Montresl: eens aes cae te ae Nets iaieb 180-0 177-7 174-6 413-0 409-8 361-6 52.44 52.73 47.31 
Obtawaq— Tul heie. o Peck tates vce 188-0 187-1 190-4 396-8 391-1 372-6 48.90 48.42 45.32 
Peterborough ese. « cscs di tene ces 197-9 | 196-1 | 204-8 | 540-6 | 538-3] 517-7] 57.72 | 57.98 | 53.21 
QSAR GE, tee ee Gio pNP ee ee viotas 254-4 | 251-3 | 276-2) 699-7 | 675-0] 702-6] 65.05] 63.53] 60.18 
UNG Sra eA Se ae oa lace: 274-6 269-5 240-6 708-4 701-7 525-8 62.18 62.75 52.64 
SU; WMtNSTinGsee. sore kivcdietes eee 242-4 238-1 238-9 636-9 622-1 585-6 64.46 64.12 60.12 
197°3 196-0 196-2 445-4 439-6 401-8 57.03 56.66 51.37 
204-9 202-5 208-6 506-3 490-0 468-8 59.83 58.59 54.45 
210-2 | 211-4] 207-8 | 586-4] 588-8] 503-2] 57.94] 57.83] 50.34 
152-4 | 152-9 | 157-4] 381-0 | 376-7] 351-2} 51.30} 50.55} 45.67 
170-9 170-6 183-3 418-0 416-0 409-4 51.95 51.81 47.42 
177-4 | 174-2 | 165-2 | 394-4] 389-0] 325-0] 66.78] 67.09} 59.23 
191-9 | 189-1) 197-2 | 425-1] 416-0] 404-8} 52.46] 52.09] 48.59 
319-4 311-6 307-0 765°3 756°7 645-1 66.41 67.32 67.65 
218-1 234-1 237-3 431-1 554-8 493-1 55.11 66.07 57.97 
246-0 238-2 217-1 596-4 575°3 462-0 64.44 64.20 56.63 
237-4 | 226-2 | 207-7} 539-5} 505-5 | 419-7 | 57.77 | 56.81 | 51.36 
174:0 | 171-3 | 172-5 | 3851-7 | 8438-2] 319-4] 49.30] 48.87 45.18 
168-2 | 164-6 | 165-7 | 355-5 | 344-7 | 322-3] 47.87 | 47.42 | 43.96 
194-8 | 189-0] 188-6 | 413-1 | 396-9 | 360-6] 47.08] 46.60] 42.44 
Hdmonton see ee eae «tnd, 264-5 | 257-2 | 258-2] 598-5 | 562-9] 518-2] 52.10] 51.48 | 47.17 
Calgary Foro ere tees ve cusie tetas 224-2 | 219-8 | 208-9 | 462-2} 451-6] 384-1] 53.06| 52.88 | 47.45 
203-0 | 202-4 | 204-8 | 458-3] 455-0] 403-9] 56.60 | 56.37 | 49.41 
221-2 | 223-7 | 222-2) 510-8} 501-6] 452-1] 55.35] 53.74] 48.80 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 160-0 | 128-1 188-6 | 491-2 | 400-8] 539-8 | 53.15 | 56.38 | 49.54 
Maw Titi Pc Sere Sete ee taic See ests obs. okt 124-3 | 122-4 | 116-4] 282-1 | 276-1} 238-3] 65.46] 65.09 | 58.74 
Manufacturme@ss, cercesctetene ci seass 190-6 | 188-7 | 192-0 | 469-7 | 468-4 | 429-0] 56.13 | 56.55 | 50.90 
Durable Goods WaeswN : bess. 246-1 | 243-3 | 240-9} 606-8 | 608-2] 537-6 | 59.90 | 60.73 | 54.20 
Non-durable Goods............... 154-9 153-5 160-2 371-2 368-0 350-1 52.27 52,28 47.67 
. CONATLUGHIONIONG de pon. Sete nes os cctelels 190-9 | 174-2 | 182-7] 558-0] 512-9] 459-3] 54.94] 55.85 | 47.15 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CAGION.....00...eccecceseccesceees| 186°3 | 181-1 | 176-5 | 367-6 | 358-9] 331-2} 56.44} 56.70 | 53.72 
Public utility operation................ 193-6 | 188-4} 190-9 | 407-9 | 395-6 | 359-2] 62.07] 61.82 | 55.57 
LPAGNG Jobs Gears oe oes aero Aevelets 174-3 | 173-2 | 172-8 | 370-2] 363-9] 338-4] 46.41 | 45.91 | 42.77 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 179-0 178-3 171-0 | 305-4 |} 304-3 | 272-0] 49.62 | 49.65 | 46.23 
BOEVIOE Tt iarrce tices oie certs nec. teenth 188-6 | 183-7 | 180-9 | 384-5 | 3876-1] 350-4] 34.07 | 34.22] 31.77 
Industrial composite................5- 182-2 | 177-4] 180-3] 419-8 | 410-6 | 379-0] 54.09 | 54.34] 49.34 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-i 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- penne Durable Manu- be Durable 

factures vac" Goods factures Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

June 44-3 44-7 43-9 70-3 77-5 61-4 
June 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75°1 63°3 
June 42-9 43-0 42°7 79-9 86-2 73 +4 
June 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
June 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
June 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
*Jan 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr, 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132+1 111-2 
Nov 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Dec 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
*Jan 38-1 38°3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar. 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr. 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
May 41-9 42-1 41-6 129-4 139-5 117-8 
June 41-4 41-4 41-3 129-7 139-6 118-4 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

June 1, | May 1, |] June 1, | June 1, | May 1, | June 1, 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
44-7 43-0 45-7 125-3 124-6 107-2 
41-4 42-6 43-2 115-0 115-4 100-2 
42-6 43°+7 43°5 111-6 114-3 101-5 

42-8 43-5 43-6 116-0 115-2 103-4 
40-6 41-2 41-2 1387-5 137-6 123-6 

41-0 40-9 41-8 122-7 121-6 110-6 

42-0 41-1 41-7 128-7 129-2 117-1 

40-7 40-4 41-7 130-8 130°3 114-9 

39-0 38-6 37-4 158-3 157-8 138-0 

41-9 42-7 41-6 121-1 120-5 108-1 

Toronto SIP UPRIMRTE a ea hare Sigie Abc Ane oc ccecble oh.aette e.g 40°8 40°7 40-2 136°3 136-1 122-0 
Hamilton P 40-1 39-8 40-8 151-0 148-2 136-1 
Windsor SARE BS ee eS SC te ee 31-7 42-2 39-8 161-6 159-3 144-4 
Winnipeg 40-7 40-6 41-4 120-9 120-1 109-1 
Vancouver 38-7 38-0 36-8 156-7 154-9 1385-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


4 (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 
Industry rs 

June 1)May 1)June 1|June 1;May 1|June 1|June 1;May 1|June 1 

1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 

no. | no. | no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Mining..... sale wede ecg cegideecescucelitaieccvcbeniceescses 42. 42-4| 43-0) 147-4) 147-3] 131-6) 62.50] 62.46) 56.59 
Bieta ririninz ee os wt Sek <b ES oo theo Seles sais Mahle os oh we 43 44-2) 44-3] 147-8] 147-7] 132-0] 64.59] 65.28] 58.48 
a RDG aioe baie Sie ale he SPE. ale oe Rees alae 45 46-0} 46-2} 180-8] 130-8] 121-3) 59.91) 60.17) 56.04 
Other mataleas oe «ch da dae han Sede cebe. 42 43-1] 42-8) 160-1} 159-8] 140-9} 67.72| 68.87] 60.31 
AIS Pe eee eons cob eh aed aceite Woes SE: cag ds 39 38-7) 38-9] 153-5) 152-5] 138-7] 61.25] 59.02) 53.95 
GOB ee etek one ae Rhy othe Guede Acces EPs gow cw ee 38- 37-7] 38-0} 150-6] 149-7) 1387-3] 58.43] 56.44] 52.17 
42-8] 162-9} 162-9) 144-2] 71.84] 69.56) 61.72 


0 
Oil and natural gas 


41-9| 129-7] 129-4] 115-9] 53.70] 54.22] 48.56 


4 
7 
8 
3 S 
9 : 
8 . 
“1 “7 
3 7 
4 “9 
Food and beverages 42-5} 42-5} 42-3] 110-6) 111-1} 100-4] 47.01] 47.22] 42.47 
TAG PROGRES . oc | cick elt «o's Adele weds Feld. 655 6s 42-1] 42-7] 41-9] 136-1] 139-4] 128-0] 57.30) 59.52) 53.63 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 37-9} 39-8) 38-2] 92-5) 94-0} 85-2) 35.06) 37.41] 32.55 
Gran Wil produstsyece shor -b ee Mte cree Ge daeeseses 45-7} 44-3] 45-3] 119-5] 121-4} 109-3) 54.61] 53.78] 49.51 
Bread and other bakery products..................--] 44:8} 44-5] 45-0} 97-1] 97-5} 89-5) 43.50) 43.39] 40.28 
Distilied aud malt Nquors: 52... G3.ih see. hs Bese... 41-7} 41-3] 41-4] 138-6] 138-2) 118-9] 57.80) 57.08} 49.22 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............00ccs eee eee 41-8] 41-2} 40-9] 128-7) 128-0} 110-5] 53.80) 52.74) 45.19 
Hil ber PIOAUCIG.. tsar ons sce fabtagle sc eo ehe cabo ee oe 40-5] 41-2} 41-4] 185-5) 185-6] 123-5) 54.88] 55.87) 51.13 
Thenthier Produeis. ce. -siek ce. och peered bala cess 39-5| 41-0) 37-7]. 92-1] 90-7] 86-2) 36.38) 37.19] 32.50 
Boots and shoes (except rubbers).................05- 39-1] 41-1] 37-6] 89-1] 87-6] 83-2) 34.84] 36.00) 31.28 
Textile products (except clothing)...................44. 40-6] 41-0) 41-8] 104-6] 103-6} 96-3) 42.47) 42.48) 40.25 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................- 36-8} 36-8] 41-2] 103-8) 102-6} 100-8} 38.20] 37.76) 41.53 
Wile goads> cnc. mune een Mirdee: oder te Btiaaet sa. 42-8] 42-8) 41-7] 99-7] 100-4} 90-6} 42.67| 42.97] 37.78 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles...................0065 43-3] 44-4] 44-2] 109-0) 106-5} 95-5) 47.20) 47.29) 42.21 
CUGtior teste anCTUL) stem estes ests etn se 38-0} 38-9) 37-1] 91-1] 91-0} 85-8) 34.62] 35.40] 31.83 
Dai S CLOLDIOC is AS, Soe oat tases Guo ah ach nce tenes: 38-4] 39-5] 37-1) 89-1] 88-5} 85-1] 34.21] 34.96] 31.57 
WWOmeN S: GLO BU a rer caer ne Bo ine sisal yan nine Sian 35-8] 37-4] 38-8] 94-0] 95-6] 87-2) 33.65) 35.75) 29.47 
RE DOOUHE te eet he SaaS Ate Sa he 6G Fee S eaciniemns 38-5| 38-9] 39-3} 93-9] 93-3] 84-8] 36.15} 36.29] 33.33 
EY ARMED oo craic ebae eivinl ei sale Sie SaiScio cle e welstae ale oes 41-7| 41-6} 41-0} 117-2} 117-2] 105-0} 48.87] 48.76] 43.05 
Saw ANG planing MLSS. oe sate atc Hess scsi Kesele es 41-0] 40-7} 40-4] 126-1] 127-0} 112-0] 51.70} 51.69) 45.25 
AREY ANGEL E cr cctoe cee ae eels, whn ais ote delat ars x's ajotatelejs aie dies 42-7] 42-9} 41-6] 104-5) 103-8} 96-8] 44.62) 44.53) 40.27 
Oiler wood Mroductact.micrs ois ee es eral. oe eamciee sc 43-3] 43-3] 43-0) 98-6) 98-7] 87-5) 42.69] 42.74] 37.63 
MEE PLO CUCUS erie ertce trie ort cote wit ose S10 eteia ave: v8 aia laterebiavece> 44-4] 44-3] 46-7] 142-0] 142-0] 128-2) 63.05] 62.91] 59.87 
ieribep ls @ oho Gern dl een ooo GUMRecnORegr accom ads 45-3} 45-5} 48-4] 150-0] 150-4) 136-7] 67.95] 68.43) 66.16 
GyEbion DAGEH POC UCts ect jai slasis a s:oivls ce sarcinioie cicicisie ss 41-5] 40-5] 41-9} 114-2] 112-6} 100-3] 47.39) 45.60] 42.03 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 39-8] 39-8] 40-2! 148-9] 147-4] 132-9] 59.26) 58.67} 53.43 
ETON An drAteel PEOMUCHSS atts i'e.ccis’sisicieis)sisalarata sts siateaiacery. © 42-2} 42-2) 42-2) 145-3] 144-3] 128-8) 61.32] 60.89] 54.35 
Agricultural implements............. 41-2} 40-3} 41-0] 161-6] 160-9) 146-5] 66.58) 64.84] 60.07 
Fabricated and structural steel...... ...| 42-3] 43-0} 41-0) 150-8} 148-5] 130-5) 63.79] 63.86) 53.51 
Hard ware and toolsici-% «1m ae be dhorte: aay bayoyee 42-4] 42-3] 42-2] 130-8} 129-8] 114-3] 55.46] 54.91] 48.23 
Heating and cooking appliances................0.0055 42-3] 42-3] 40-3] 126-8] 126-0] 118-3] 53.64] 53.30] 47.67 
INFON CHALMERS or sree iets cine ale ote nis Sigel ss e's) vise eine /efe'e 42-4] 42-6] 43-4] 141-8} 141-2] 129-6] 60.12} 60.15] 56.25 
Machinery manufacturing................-0eeeeeeee 43-1] 43-6] 42-8] 135-9] 136-3] 121-7] 58.57| 59.43) 52.09 
(Prinaary sron andistechs. cnt ap a senecleiess!s civic celsyv ci 41-9] 41-7} 43-1] 158-6] 155-9) 137-7] 66.45} 65.01] 59.35 
Sheet motel DTOGUG. oo occa oisip ines iris saunjaisy/ainaians 40-7| 41-0} 40-6] 184-5] 1383-6] 120-5] 54.74] 54.78] 48 92 
*Transportation equipment.............0c cece cece renee 39-8] 42-4] 42-4] 145-7] 146-3] 130-0] 57.99) 62.03) 55 12 
Poe ee heey eg ee ere 43-7| 44-7) 40-7] 146-3) 146-7] 126-1] 63.93] 65.57) 51 32 
Motor vehicles sesces «cae ovis Se Shade ve eda atles 32-2) 42-5) 41-1] 164-9] 160-8} 146-9] 53.10] 68.34] 60 38 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............+055 41-0} 41-9} 42-3] 152-1] 151-8} 134-0] 62.36] 63.60] 56 68 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39-8] 40-4} 44-4] 140-9) 141-7] 121-9] 56.08) 57.25) 54 12 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............50.0eeeeeeee 43-1] 44-4] 41-7] 185-2] 134-8} 120-4] 58.27) 59.85) 50 21 
*Non-ferrous metal products. Reece afala tn atk vieterepereie(o 41-3] 41-6] 42-7] 145-0] 145-1] 122-3] 59.89) 60.36] 52 22 
Aluminum products....... S82. Sash Sarre 43-3] 42-4] 42-5] 130-4] 131-3} 110-8] 56.46] 55.67] 47.09 
Braas BUG GOPPEP DIOGUCES. once c cle w sect cane etccose: 42-5] 42-4] 42-9] 135-7] 185-6] 121-1) 57.67| 57.49] 51 95 
Biieleins GUC TONNE o,c cicisis clacfe csc cee os Some sne 40-7} 41-4] 43-6] 158-2] 158-3) 130-7] 64.39] 65.54] 56 99 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................0+555 41-2} 41-0] 40-8} 140-6] 138-1] 128-2} 57.93] 56.62] 52.31 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-1] 41-0} 41-1] 156-2] 157-3] 147-9] 64.20] 64.49] 60.79 
*Non-metallic mineral products............-....2+-5+5 44-8] 43-9] 44-9] 127-8] 126-3] 114-7] 57.25) 55.45] 51.50 
: CA ay DE OONOES fareicre dsc b bey p oC +000 ake aicee mss sic.01g rig wets 45-6| 44-7) 45-4] 121-2] 119-8] 109-6] 55.27| 53.55| 49.76 
. Gihas andl WARS products. 0... ces cece vee raneees 45-7| 45-1| 44-7] 123-7] 122-0] 111-6] 56.53] 55.02} 49 89 
‘ Products of petroleum and coal.............-0.-002000+ 41-8} 42-0} 41-0] 175-4] 169-3} 152-0] 73.32] 71.11] 62.32 
(Cio pMCAlBIOmuGtacer. fc ic ccs Ur eciiass sce da ocreidomnee 42-4] 42-4) 43-0] 132-0] 132-2) 116-9] 55.97] 56.05] 50.27 
] Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-2) 41-1] 41-5] 106-1) 105-6] 95-3] 43.71] 48.40] 39.55 
ends, BcAlIS ADO ASITS roa. aie os + <b latee eae's =. 60 Canaan 42-3] 41-7] 44-5] 152-1] 152-7] 181-4] 64.34] 63.68] 58.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............-- 41-3} 41-7] 41-0] 104-6] 104-1] 97-6] 43.20) 43.41] 40.02 
MIGKADIC OOS yt cr oF Siem vines + 0.0 ole siricse stalenisis vie)e we 41-4] 42-1] 42-1] 139-6] 139-5] 123-8) 57.79] 58.73] 52.12 
Non-durable goods. . 41-3} 41-6) 41-6] 118-4] 117-8] 107-2} 48.90] 49.00] 44.60 
Construction............. 6 soos .| 41-9] 41-6] 39-6) 130-5) 132-1] 116-2] 54.68) 54.95) 46.02 
Buildings and structures............. _| 41-4] 41-9] 38-7] 142-3] 142-4] 125-9] 58.91] 59.67) 48.72 
Highways, bridges and streets 42-1] 40-1] 41-2} 103-9) 104-3] 95-4) 43.74] 41.82] 39.30 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 44-7) 45-3] 44-4] 129-3) 127-7] 116-5] 57.80) 57.85) 51.73 
FIG Ln as ry SRS SOAS Sees aogier aoe Saaea aenes 42-9| 42-8) 42-5] 73-7] 74-2] 69-3) 31.62) 31.76) 29.45 
Hotels and restaurants.:...........ce cert ecceeeerecece 43-9] 43-5] 43-4] 72-7] 73-6} 68-8] 31.92] 32.02) 29 86 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........-...-.0+.005- 41-5] 42-2) 41-1] 71-9] 71-6} 67-3} 29.84) 30.22) 27.66 


Se nn 


j * Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


Date 


Monthly Average 1945............2eseeseees 
Monthly Average 1946..............00+.005- 
Monthly Average 1947..................0005 
Monthly Average 1948.............0esese0e- 
Monthly Average 1949..5............00e eee 
Monthly A-verage'l950 0.5. .cae ge. ncn cee ees e 
Monthly A-verage 1951. so... .0.. 65sec cdea ee 


Week Preceding: 


June 11901 Se eee. sb oeet aes 
A2TOBL Laas saad o aeaettes 
De ObL Sec aaccoels ce seine ete 
eLODL Sia: stants dacte oer tes 
11051. Modo sen eee mee 
LEU) SE AGS aot adeiona Maar 
h SIDS A Gs cements cere ates 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 


sia Average | Average |Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
ours Se 
Worked | Hourly | Weekly Average 
| poe) cee Neate teat west 
ee arnings | Harnings 5 Phat eekly 
Earnings | Living Earnings 
cts. $ 
44-3 69-4 30-71 102°8 96:7 106-3 
42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127°8 100-9 
42-3 98-6 41°71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109°+4 
42-1 116°8 49-15 164°5 149-3 110-2 
41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
41-7 118-4 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152°8 108-0 
41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153°6 109+1 
41-9 121-9 51-08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
41-8 123-5 51-62 172°8 154-7 111-7 
41-9 124-5 52-17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
41-7* 127-1 53-01* 177°5 154-9 114-6 
41-6 127-1 52-87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
41-7 127-8 53-29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
42-1 129-0 54°31 181-8 152-7 119-1 
41-7* 129-4 53-96" 180-6 151-1 119°5 
41-4 129-7 53-70 179-8 151-5 118-7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


: * Figures adjusted for holidays. 
54.22. 
(!) Latest figures subject to revision. 


The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Male 
Date Nearest: 
August 64,452 
August 58, 862 
August 30,499 
August 18, 043 
August 26,391 
August 39,951 
September 43,331 
October 52,427 
November 44,820 
December 29,933 
January 21,192 
February 14,957 
March 15,129 
April 18, 252 
May 25,778 
June P 26,915 
July , 1952.. 22,772 
August , 1952(1). 23,413 


Female 


17,679 
17,212 


Total 


107,492 
90,081 
50, 208 
37,356 


39,973 


54,521 
59, 297 
68, 632 
55, 688 
39,027 


29,410 
23, 693 
25, 338 
31,352 
42,110 
45,168 
40,451 
40, 625 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total 
125, 855 34,485 160,340 
69,314 29,577 98,891 
63,558 32,715 96, 273 
97,154 42,090 139,244 
99,100 58,188 157, 288 
80,456 49,511 129,967 
79,627 47,509 127,136 
79,975 51,003 130,978 
94,491 61,017 155, 508 
138,946 69,071 208,017 
216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
275,814 87,011 362, 825 
285,454 85, 487 370,941 
304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
241,885 68,351 310, 236 
163,530 61, 295 224, 825 
134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
118,318 57,396 175,714 


(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 3, 1952 
Source: Form UIC 751 


Change From 
Industry Male Female Total ——__—_—___—_ 
May 29 1952|June 28 1951 
1,558 564 2,122 | — 12/| — 1,074 
2,069 11 2,080 — 4,656 — 12,413 
1,851 vi 1,858 _ 395 | — 11,615 
197 4 201 ad 78 - 746 
2. Ul Seereen er 21 - 23 - 52 
949 29 978) + 124 | — 1,205 
166 eccavom an 166 Si 41 - 74 
127 5 132 + 11 - 207 
264 1 265 a 62 - 233 
136 4 140 + 12 - 601 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 207 3 210} + 36 - 71 
Prospecting and oil producing..............0-.0-eceeee: 49 16 65 = 38 - 19 
Mart ACCtraM Si exc fee Sek ARR encodes 5,034 3,456 8,490 | — 1,011 | — 3,305 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco).............. 872 406 1,278 | — 647} — 220 
ELQRIMICOHAPOATE], GUC.c cic Oeie cise os 0.5 SEER Ts soca coe 294 1,948 2,242 _ 124 + 627 
Lumber and finished lumber products 447 63 510 | — 363 | — 485 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing) 243 190 433 = 16 —- 270 
Chemicals and allied products...............0eceeeeeee 137 76 213 = 62 | — 91 
Petroleum and coal products............0.0ceecececeeee 24 6 30 = 7 = 20 
Biabber products: 102-60 s.<ece ae = 39 38 7) + 3 - 13 
Leather and leather products 84 203 287); + 24) + 54 
Stone, clay and glass products.............seecceseeeeee 144 27 171 = 10 ign 100 
ironandiatesl and products. ..<2+ deeds oss «skinless 669 55 724 + 200 - 825 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............00.0.0000- 209 49 258 - 57 - 793 
IM ACh inary eee Fos .e/chaicsaNde da < vinci tele eet Shee 565 53 618 + 23 = 435 
Electrical equipment and products........ Zt 178 119 297 = 26 — 124 
Transportation equipment and other manufactur £ hee 1,129 223 1,352 - 197 - 610 
Construction gee aes on. 5h se ose bon dated deen «« 5,100 85 5,188 | — 88| + 179 
Transportation and storage.............................. 1,118 171 1,289 | — 345 | — 1,098 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 157 188 345 | — 83) — 229 
Trade 2,305 2,148 4,453 | — 998 | — 837 
461 1,298 - 194 _ 130 
1,468 1, 687 3,155 | — 804 | — 707 
745 582 1,327 | — 335 | — 513 
PIQEVICO Scrat asia ratehis hs circa sain oc Gree ee sion arefyees oso 3,737 10,451 14,188 | — 670 | — 1,011 
FERLENAG rete terete eciara cearacs oie orate otc orcle ceva in aisiel catches 9.4.< 994 492 1,486} — 136} — 916 
Domestic 78 3,672 3,750 | — 619} + 299 
Personal 1, 687 5,944 7,631 | + 228; — 97 
Other service 978 343 1,321} — 143 | — 297 
At Im ustries wie Score tess Oe here ao oe Mas oe 225742 17,685 40,457 | — 4,708 | — 21,501 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 3, 1952 (+) 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Total 


5,106 
22,408 
11,103 
21,288 

1,256 

1,471 
65,784 

1,296 
11,580 


7,688 
1,400 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group a 
Male Female Total Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers.... . 1,538 1,586 3,124 4,059 1,047 
CIBLICAL WOT ker see cccehiae Mersie oss 1,463 3,127 4,590 7,281 15,127 
BLOB WOT RSIS 2 oa diese caw eed eta acters 1,527 1,176 2,703 3,068 8,035 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,412 8,118 9,530 11,616 9,672 
SCAMON Ce. e ces vies eae Sulee ye eves 64 1 65 1,249 7 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,860 275 2,135 992 479 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 10,128 2,513 12,641 51,531 14, 253 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

tODACCO) aceeeis dete seman sn mer 175 131 306 699 597 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 169 1,746 1,915 2,859 8,721 
Lumber and wood products......... 1 S00 +. tens cee 1,896 7,599 89 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 43 26 69 874 526 
Leather and leather products........ 69 149 218 745 694 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 6 1 7 169 40 
Metal WOorlang tous acs «ccs span cals Doe 1,970 16 1,986 4,855 535 
Hilee trical Percocet, suger teenies 169 30 199 1,090 539 
Transportation equipment........... Ls Oe BR cho sek ack 97 241 97 

IM Inne SPA Oc cae case tas ms eeeenre B20. ocucke cable 329 993 |aieoeeees 
Constfuch Ons siation os os Sep eanie ea cee 1; 983). | Ssomeenea se 1,983 12,456 4 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 866 21 887 7,062 39 
Communications and public utility. . 60 5 65 242 3 
rad and S6rvice. sac. aves oss cee 298 290 588 1,342 857 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,719 77 1,796 6,564 1, 254 
EP OTOTON, tMoavony o.c vabian ee cael ec ee 101 7 108 1,463 180 
ADHYENUIOOS os sce ts caeclesteeiawatstee 178 14 192 2,278 78 
Waskilled workerss.. cc cctet sevemancne 4,780 883 5, 663 54,598 13, 246 
ood Bnd) LODSCCON ...cc aie vaeaelt cies 80 153 233 1,083 2,763 
Lumber and lumber products........ 188 14 202 2,990 247 
MOtaIWOEKiNg. &. wi. 0 cium gas seis Pelee 137 23 160 2,208 434 
ConstruchiOn.., azmiicae tors cea ee LiO26% || wey deans 1,626 8,797 2 
Other unskilled workers............ 2,749 693 3, 442, 39,520 9, 800 
DOG sche n ets sialic tats clare Rerbeeeae Bad 22,792 17,679 40,451 134,394 61,866 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1952 


. Source: Form UIC 751 
Weekly Average 
Industry z 
caoarcee Referrals | Placements 
Agriculture, Aahing, EFAPPIO:,.\s., ts veialescesiearite une ont oie no eee Ee 2,227 2,228 2,142 
BUOR MING Se vicina sisi isin aseinisiere sate < aelisi Maine sein areas ise ce eer ici eee ae eee es 886 790 657 
Mining..... Tontono sg duGapanen nes: pra cumsigne Ca acoedytome souaeLr canoussaaes i 506 480 342 
SUE ARS UIEEAER MILIND asl hep iaie Yan rhw ics Sinte sa eine cTecevlale ne AMIR abate trend heal aed aoe 6, 206 6,475 4,724 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)..............sseeeeeeeee 1,082 1,123 791 
BUSXULICR "ADVATOL, ObOsenioc).)«.a’cociatee 6-0 tae cee. S 1,118 1,088 763 
Lumber and finished lumber products 748 788 652 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing) 398 440 325 
hen cals ‘and allied products.2..02-0s) ane ae tee eee te ticks. 244 256 190 
Petroleum ‘and. coal proditctein:|...25, Aadee, cece Sees eee beara tee eee 39 42 25 
HEU DOE PLOGUCES: 53,6 p20 3g hoen ches, arate efotsle ai oate ania ICDL CRE 96 100 65 
Tentharandi leather prodyots wi tssisis « ve bcteeeite om niet etnat in ati alee mma: 188 196 126 
pione, Clay and: glass DrOGUGtS. <... <5 <0/s-dute se nialarn vic ol eeteaeteaitctea dateie cere 231 258 183 
fron-and steel.and products. 247. <0 os s0..cth tess 4cta chee eerie ec eet eee Mees 423 404 293 
Non-ferrous metals and products .. 5 joe. 2 nine vate vie «ces apeiriols olpie.s ie clalauliclel> 234 244 180 
MSGI ER eters ss. 210,. tals te Bote obs siejate Gere aio. eae Gee ene mIaE Rieter eee 363 375 273 + 
Electrical equipment and products.................ecevceccesevcecdeceesecs 209 228 145 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 883 933 713 
ORB E MOH ON: carci suis ot sinipivwiittelescs 4 cre + roel hatatcurir's cee a Oe 4,605 4,860 3,929 
SDrANspOr tation AUG\SLOLARE 60 <r vs vais elsiestlns sleivy > Mine eee Rene 1,331 1,391 1,122 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 0.0 .0ccecueeuee 284 287 197 
TLSUCAD neat ctneiplgt> Cia DRe = cies spf s\nje\e bip'n'e:s'w/a.e:s sta BEIe Gels s/h le ee Eee eee Sete 3,312 3,954 2,492 
Finance, insurance, real estate 448 583 288 
SSG VLOG rte ater ssedh rradntatoretscesoclviny ey viate.e'e:6:% a}ufeiace wade gpiesore.e. oak Oe Te eee 7,961 7,929 5,900 
PIB CU Cty Rae sont i a tint ee ee 27,766 28,977 21,793 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 TO JULY 3, 1952 UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 24, 1952 


(Source: Form U,I.C. 751) 


e6e6}—w=—60—6=—6S—S=—OeEOoOo“wwoaoaoaasEaoao@nm@>$=SsSSSSSmammSSS 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported|*Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | July 24, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
Newfoundland............... 839 368 2,240 945 890 7 4,285 3,048 
ROMeP STOO Kee sss cnee cane 281 238 461 244 Oils th sean 1,055 492 
Grand halls 3 ee oe 31 - 25 255 44 ET ES ae 540 323 
MES dONINS Pele. tenet en cclasts 527 105 1,524 657 750 7 2,690 2, 233 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,018 516 1,165 1,005 540 330 847 764 
Charlottetown............... 395 369 536 471 293 77 517 458 
PPMMOLS Oss 2," 108 Nek ake 623 147 629 534 247 253 330 306 
Nova Scouigere.s scant eee sk 3,902 1,534 8,215 5,249 3,006 801 9,480 8,547 
OINOES G2 ence tea me EEE LS 211 1 303 262 215 8 326 263 
Bridgewater, .f......506.008: 56 26 221 85 32 2 377 413 
SIS UEAR Ree cle bse o. 1, 657 1,099 3, 865 2,524 1,379 350 3,958 3,376 
a Vorgiece fee 1 <fAne Pee cet, Da a naticwee s 119 81 57 2 279 294 
INGNUVILG whee nce p tes oer es 118 99 389 144 102 9 617 557 
EAVerpodl fee pet cosas 21 27 110 18 16 lestintees 144 131 
New Glasgo : 576 100 775 666 345 152 640 777 
Springhill ale 30 4 lll 30 25 3 187 142 
Sydney. creer ck. eee ck 744 114 1,479 956 555 164 1,989 1,816 
A UO Ree Moved ep eareae te OLN 182 45 451 223 134 8 415 302 
Yarmouth—Shelbourne...... 253 19 392 260 146 103 548 476 
New Brunswick 4,459 2,622 7,147 4,658 3,096 417 9,159 8,455 
ISTE) Beeeipioci ee erent 23 11 402 196 56 6 990 870 
Campbellton 116 25 422 119 84 17 885 858 
Edmundston 548 81 448 551 531 11 278 245 
HET OC APICLON Picts 0% 50.44 Seale hen 447 228 543 402 294 45 460 382 
1D AS es ne ee ee 156 54 281 249 151 1 513 391 
Moncton 1,321 1,584 1,924 1,148 540 261 2,230 1,887 
Newcastle 150 19 327 206 146 400 3 
Saint John 1,223 326 2,069 1,368 1,009 61 2,270 | 2,273 
St. curegts minfeluiate teva aiminteye ates 203 95 476 242 164 3 869 946 
Sussex. . AP eee Rita ae OO ae 128 80 104 79 57 5 86 64 
Woodstock... SER Snivid abe eri 144 119 151 98 64 2 178 173 
Qaehee ys eri coast the ae 37,320 11, 612 53,025 38,054 61,892 53,796 
IAGDESLOR oe nent een. 171 268 143 83 288 
PRAUNATNGIS') 262s heehee ean 120 22 272 129 422 399 
Buckingham....:........-..- 210 7 325 239 429 324 
Causapsdalll eos. saeco rcen 81 32 295 85 1,103 754 
Chandler ees ohieccahae el sass 90 5 240 97 388 202 
Chicoutimi steels ne as 779 507 837 433 382 336 
Ol penu, Merit ee ose. 133 22 185 110 159 86 
Drummondville............. 359 42 914 391 1, 682 1,563 
LOA G1 TCT anette a tee tte 152 88 163 119 536 484 
195 36 493 177 679 473 
413 29 646 535 818 659 
336 122 1,006 3874 1,202 1,110 
489 127 624 822 811 
488 139 1,082 551 998 711 
99 15 179 87 232 291 
212 13 308 228 442 339 
687 84 597 398 213 155 
| 386 241 863 387 999 867 
20 1 135 3 228 207 
INES CATO TR hee sae A 404 103 165 103 459 286 
NECGANTIC. 29 strorsa:50 ok nocache 437 30 626 429 276 247 
. Mont-Laurier: ccs sete css. 101 31 120 196 89 134 
Montmagmy..ic.cices...:.. 172 24 283 182 565 421 
: Montres} ett a: Sin Oe se, 18, 364 5,319 21, 646 18,534 22,865 21,188 
New Richmond............. 67 56 129 63 666 372 
POY EALIEOUN. . can cA een oa 190 6 239 124 264 172 
Quebecde naa. Pees canes nen 2,513 1, 062 4,927 3,537 5, 868 5,163 
Heri Neonat isa: Me ae 421 463 468 465 1, 867 580 
Riviére du Loup............. 263 73 528 221 739 507 
athe Bes Re i 38 89 96 58 148 86 
AO aetna eiceee Aare 474 147 607 491 958 918 
eon Agathe iret Brie ee 281 43 201 282 99 93 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 106 40 223 95 192 157 
Bre: here. a1 Neete ances. 270 54 442 283 367 363 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 390 381 993 823 673 531 
By slog ag 420 407 583 503 1,223 1,077 
SAREE Bevel Cnet, 311 110 607 333 820 636 
Spr eeromne.seess ooh soe anes. 565 94 687 534 675 539 
St. Joseph d’Alma., . 1,180 233 1,369 809 441 393 
Shawinigan Falls............ 333 102 1,399 578 1,771 1,595 
Be preke ees ANSE evo NN + 1,308 180 2,051 1,378 1,812 1,821 
Ld ee ae ae a 1,191 360 779 465 742 739 
Thetford Mines. . 223 55 582 309 582 529 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 TO JULY 3, 1952 UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 24, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported|* Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —_—___—— end of | July 24, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 
Quebec—Continued 
BEET OO FULV OLB si 0 oss i aianitleys © sre 2 644 174 1,947 1,020 514 67 3,289 vbr} 
Bal: On sia arate sly vie vesaiiel<leie9 552 233 632 387 279 80 379 411 
Walley fieldics, aa.cccseac ence 275 20 686 297 105 114 1,385 1,521 
SVICHOTIA VINES, aap svve vis siete 407 74 565 445 301 18 561 558 
On tarlos dda! facvaeen saa 46, 662 11,343 70,433 48,998 30,827 5,971 58,239 84,286 
PAYNDTIOLS faye tee sete re niles 124 30 123 126 NOL | Ror arerse 49 48 
BRINIG ; hrc rete asis wits cant 663 135 642 585 436 11 320 254 
Belleville. wigs asoas ee Roane 322 109 555 397 156 55 427 392 
IBTACODELOR Oy avi. iets Heinys viaeiers 339 52 355 423 908 lds mans aoc 167 116 
SPAIN TON chile enn cine eiciecie. 186 54 227 154 124 17 196 182 
BIANtLOL f- fates wiviais eed se BUT 960 135 1,458 1,015 705 66 1,481 1,390 
BOC Valle crosses samnars ria? 260 23 379 304 220 12 128 129 
Parloton: PIACEY. cs .sisiisicse:e ats 18 8 85 21 LT Se. dtetaters hace 187 163 
era thang teas, cate ean mashes 360 116 583 437 204 7 724 709 
Cobourg,.... Daa 290 12 321 368 269 29 169 155 
Collingwood. . roi 191 54 251 183 121 23 365 373 
OLD WELL Age Me siesta Amine ates 665 45 1,062 685 580 49 1,405 1,208 
1 as ei 3) 1-19, oe Oe 71 41 156 44 Bl | apenas 164 175 
ROPE MEMOOR cis ore 05d 1 a0 s 168 47 141 121 93 8 71 87 
LOL tH WLU TIA sires se diaroeeis «6 olera 848 109 1,194 904 720 % 632 545 
COANE 6 vince RRR eis ne he POM esis 302 96 438 291 188 29 661 681 
KFANOMOQGUG ii -csited orcs. os 123 32 121 119 54 47 55 61 
CLOVIGH maa cre arene Fare nei 8? 223 157 156 167 111 10 63 54 
MR QOUDEL bor iss tiers Bakiise’ puis 250 84 394 295 160) i} drag ee oe 667 621 
PAINT GON arses Heiss Reds «\s css 2,578 532 5,320 3,168 1,362 674 5,145 5,020 
ET PY KOS DUN. nein aieiebicrers sae 77 49 257 83 43 8 296 | 330 
BCOLBOU Stren tiaiois's Lewaaes vies 157 23 164 178 109 22 160 189 
Kapuskasing...............+. 199 41 329 191 Lal | Pa cguere dee 226 223 
EE ERODE actitredin Sle =15 00 ace MURloiaib'n als 80 65 113 63 5461 he cetera: 118 124 
Leiba Pasho) ee) aera A apes 865 244 1,027 1,035 611 61 525 480 
Morkland! WAKO ss. «ts geale eas. 305 100 530 380 283 23 327 278 
Kitchener—Waterloo........ 754 177 867 840 527 71 700 679 
GGA IIS EOU vip aie cer ve a) erste at 415 45 341 438 230 118 186 322 
BANG h eet see « va Rem ails: 155 85 229 179 120 11 201 246 
PABCOW Clin, iris + «019-9 bs.5 Be 0 ois’ 72 44 97 83 38 4 138 122 
London 2,293 896 3, 606 2,382 1,251 455 1,966 1,709 
iL Ca MES fe I ae ea oy tea 204 56 264 2 9 164 144 
INSDANOO) Ae ts docs eve ce eves 125 45 117 93 70 2 96 86 
DY OW LOLOL cebsed cisterns. 1,005 144 1,364 1,099 800 21 1,136 1.039 
PWIA GATS JP AUB cs.) ceitiese. + spiel 763 72 1,321 789 571 105 812 710 
OLGA Wie ieitls cretdacyae. do kere 597 92 813 582 293 213 359 342 
ADULT Bers tre Watthm afele\s v5 kann hii « 367 46 408 427 280 73 271 271 
Oshawa 1,590 133 2,278 1,778 1,284 176 1,559 1,328 
Ottawa 2,440 1,278 3,248 2,424 1,196 395 2,089 2,014 
Owen Sound. . dan 358 61 486 498 246 44 447 409 
Parry Sound.. 102 30 126 66 ot fel ba 82 76 
Pembroke 532 160 814 493 372 29 487 292 
yg LoS 3 ie Re eee eee 170 44 197 149 119 13 154 144 
Peterborough. ....cieaiseeces 510 83 1,026 611 440 4 1,111 859 
ACLON 1. Pome as vise vieabeN cee 157 73 94 113 65 8 58 31 
ort Artis, aradics vetac sia 800 147 1,110 737 626 36 971 851 
1 50) 9 of @0) | os) «1: Ree eo 83 28 295 84 52 6 427 413 
PER OADOGG Mamet int icahiia visika'e->:« 325 58 578 273 237 12 436 258 
PLONE O Wit erte Noeceiv sla iv. eicle’s » 243 46 189 160 149 8 111 109 
Fit CAtDATINGK. ., sets decree. 940 142 1, 606 1,037 592 213 1,535 1,270 
GT LUOMEA I «5.05 eic/oniy ss 256 79 392 369 160 22 386 355 
Sarnia......... Rotel pears 310 58 892 398 221 46 698 754 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 656 184 880 771 483 65 655 670 
MNCOD Io cinpstinniatiaops sa’crels © 228 40 307 221 117 54 326 363 
Sioux Lookout............... 131 12 157 127 92 15 54 76 
MENS DAMS) a. wind Fees ses 133 30 145 123 76 27 117 114 
Bibratlord,, wwes. denis detache? 320 93 378 383 184 43 302 302 
Sturgeon Falls............... 210 19 362 220 116 54 286 321 . 
DUGOUT jes ger rence e's «a 1,168 315 1,288 890 690 161 923 783 
BUWRESLISVINIS Fopiatn cin eco etec minibus 561 130 834 792 428 86 754 706 
PR OTONCO syceierclsis ota Searels ane 12,672 3,221 20, 222 12, 682 8,351 1,490 17,627 16,430 
SE DOU LON «i Aaity ote nite vin ate ents 0 58 54 3 1 
WALKOLtOR wet oases ta ces 120 36 172 173 107 6 193 251 
Wallaceburg..............00. 267 14 431 326 110 110 376 342 
POLAR Cs crarstecrsts 4s euiettlas si « 521 lll 1,044 523 413 18 1,320 1,213 
WREGCOIN IS, attatsy 0 vse Soins limes 639 260 631 467 O40) | dase esta: 385 380 
WHAMASOL A. teits iss aegatce es © 2,280 259 3,436 2,642 1,511 428 2, 839 2,805 
IV OOCSLOOK Ss, wnlec.cs terete x'e 28 96 509 263 9 25 461 408 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 30 TO JULY 3, 1952 UN apie es AEELICANTS ae AT JULY 24, 1952—Concluded 
ourRcE: Form U.I.C. 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] *Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ——————————_| end of | July 24, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1952 

Manitoba.....0............005 8, 606 3,035 13, 623 8,427 4,393 1,994 10,211 9,076 
Brandon 3. ,0st cts ns 855 317 973 788 490 181 352 371 
Dauphin... bs 149 61 311 143 80 12 255 187 
Pilin’ Hoe een eee cee 184 100 243 168 98 32 116 144 
Portage la Prairie............ 272 83 499 266 196 14 411 350 
EDGY P AS ccele ss sn tikiarasisteras's 150 ~ 1380 146 95 I eee Aes 7 46 
Wanniper sx) e.ch Gkawincue ain. 6,996 2,344 11,451 6,967 3,446 1,755 9,004 7,978 
Saskatchewan................ 6,395 3,133 7,941 6,244 3,552 985 3,445 2,940 
PAS CRNER erie gate kates |. 183 23 241 232 130 40 101 88 
Mose Jawiss. cccsemtesac twas 762 260 1,222 913 512 106 506 416 
North Battleford............ 227 148 231 284 196 i 131 121 
Prince Albert. ices eectes ose 278 115 643 353 243 26 538 560 
Ura lst), Sa. ae ee ee ae 1,917 456 2,614 2,000 1,080 493 742 538 
Saskatoon ace eee teas eee 1, 647 432 2,256 1, 689 1,039 225 944 832 
Swift Current................ 120 101 109 108 75 1 80 72 
Teachers’ Office............. 866 1,389 68 301 Ha Peete se reeiies. 3 96 68 
Wey Dntiien ats bacgan.ctaatoeete sn 162 69 224 161 84 59 83 65 
MGT eee See eee 233 140 333 203 119 34 224 180 
Alberta) rio tdetutind races « 11,970 4,095 14, 522 12,680 7,180 2,035 6,417 7,014 
Slairmore sss s aes eee oe 108 58 131 75 Tahoe Seria 159 165 
CAGE VE Tn ho ee es Reh 4,359 1, 202 5,640 4,996 2,514 814 2,573 2,476 
Drumbieltar, Hoo, 216 57 187 160 LSS! teehee oe 187 190 
Edmonton. M.S rake 4,988 1,753 6, 258 5,476 3,045 1,145 2,623 3,327 
Hdson. 9.2 A. eee 323 116 379 326 244 14 72 106 
Methbridsesmacneesecaseear 1,228 437 1,364 1, 067 880 58 492 416 
Medicine Hat................ 320 134 336 423 203 4 166 140 
edi oenes fascen'. Sooacese 206 170 219 154 OB os aura oa 139 187 
BOLO W kaGeamy ties cee os 222 168 8 3 yl eee nee 6 7 
British Columbia 17,659 3,189 38,013 18, 626 8,818 6,183 34,126 32,724 
OCHULWAGK: Chee ce a tee ck tes 357 41 948 475 296 5 879 796 
OUTTORA Yio cae acsh leon oe 119 124 855 180 147 10 922 892 
Cranbrook. Peccoe ccc ees 143 12 263 179 155 2 138 126 
Dawson Creek..............- 167 12 156 162 160 2 28 28 
Dunean...... 166 25 747 196 139 24 613 667 
Kamloops 516 94 577 496 Cy ha eee 209 262 
IXOLOWHA Jrackr meree eee 172 14 688 178 136 30 920 1,087 
aNRIMNOS 0 Paraiec eee 352 27 1,219 403 314 28 1,147 1,053 
INGISOR fr facets ca eoeeun en 294 65 357 323 227 12 262 275 
New Westminister........... 6,085 273 9,133 5, 899 873 5,044 4,836 4, 669 
Pentietonscdieissexseseneuss 380 11 416 401 316 43 225 222 
Port Albortnigs =; saeahs sees 151 38 644 132 97 4 568 560 
ETINCS Georges jasan ses te ec 1,178 185 1,411 1,279 1,049 15 770 332 
PTINGOURUPOL boon. se ess a0 478 67 718 465 BOT icteric 377 423 
(Prineoton: x, eae os eh 130 5 148 152 17k Wis wogenntae 26 30 
SP raile eect ace eee; 500 81 683 512 395 10 417 349 
WWANCOUNGES tre’. sete cite ess ols 4,677 1,613 15, 664 5,448 2,578 708 18,611 18,089 
MGrnOns 45h ctu oh acess 427 62 463 349 293 3 286 225 
WiGEOrig. At ar eds 05.1 nO a 982 301 2,649 1,161 545 194 2,813 2,576 
Whitehorse... ce ses os 385 139 274 236 5 A Ieee eee 79 63 
CRIA Re Peron crsite woe leeks 138,830 41,447 | 216,324 | 144,886 87,592 21,374 | 198,101 | 180,651 
Males crasage. sored eres 92,242 23,386 | 149,176 95, 829 64,921 10,849 | 135,543 | 121,263 
Heomslen diate, nantes sncekernen 46,588 18,061 67,148 49,057 22,671 10,525 62,558 59,388 


* Includes deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
ee bee” 751) 


952 
Applications Placements 
Year os 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298. 460 895, 621 
2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
2,164, 675 655 , 933 262,305 918, 238 
1,211,556 316, 224 143,111 459,335 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT 


PAID 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of June, 1952 


Number 
Receiving 
Provi Benefit Number Number 
Oa in Last Com- of Days 
Week of mencing Benefit 
the Month*| Benefit Paid 
Ne wloun lan dh: 25:cista's spats cvs o.siele is ele oforaie Gis leetass Gate he che ir taiemecls ete 1,224 1,016 62, 682 
Prince Edward [stand . occas. ks eek eilone ie tess s.« Ne eh wisicle ele <lekr 275 9,983 
NOV ES Cobley. .0% cca ochlicie vate scisisiehrs obtain One MEE En inns 8,618 2,006 106, 851 
New Brunswitky oc cccnsccioes ccc scaneiete diecbeeh anes eres: cine 3,777 1,999 133, 483 
Qh ees ai cits aban ae eiee ee aa oe Soe ee casas Beas Oe EG eae 31,307 17,963 | 1,006,773 
Ontario, S.0c.lon pr barcae Oot Oh ae cists Selene gsiemcbee ete bce tetecieke ies 27,492 10,130 786,359 
MM AnT GOL a iors. ci ascioyess arc eee ocetadese’s 19 She alts (ave 6 % iomnks tener sTesala lai iapsames ean 3,931 1, 687 101,589 
PASKATOCHOWAN, paccias oncamesaees acces memento Mele we ceraeiamiee en Be 791 315 25,306 
BART Ey RES coi as pets yovn sala rora fafa ssn soe lows o tw ta fetch vate tevohe ween rat veral vada atcl eel ee 2,216 877 60, 387 
British Columibias j.vicisaw ee soreosteeroee cols ante’ oie 6 sa techs 10,181 5,368 246, 283 
Motal,.Ganads, June, 1902. csecsic.c.cclelesiee veteiasiereieieterey ote oinieieiersine o's 84,812 41,475 | 2,539,696 
May? 1068 oe cs: cos an slde cite nei oelNere  cietateertrsace 132,022 58,360 | 3,875,281 
Tune; 1951 acre See iee veee ae ee eh as mcten aee cee ie 57,079 31,284 | 1,480,733 


Amount of 


Benefit 
Paid 


180, 582 
23,788 
285, 041 
367, 267 
2,617,808 
2,072,955 
255,559 
63, 133 
170, 508 
690,316 


6,726, 957 


10,374,007 
3,513,733 


* Week contaiaing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2?._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JUNE 30, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


7-12 13-24 

days days 
128 242 
118 228 
10 14 
32 39 
27 31 
5 8 
761 1,224 
685 1,130 
76 94 
639 1,007 
546 847 
93 160 
5,741 7,181 
3,652 4,462 
2,089 2,719 
4,138 5,600 
2,612 3,399 
1,526 2,201 
380 608 
214 297 
166 311 
84 127 
40 51 
44 76 
184 278 
135 204 
49 74 
3,582 2,858 
3,162 2,504 
420 354 


25-48 49-72 

days days 
616 568 
597 549 
19 19 
80 36 
57 24 
23 12 
1,159 640 
1,021 540 
138 100 
1,437 933 
1,195 758 
242 175 
8,504 7,280 
5,510 5,016 
2,994 2,264 
7,054 5,161 
4,111 3,14 
2,948 2,014 
798 506 
341 260 
457 246 
176 123 
91 63 
85 60 
400 517 
269 435 
131 82 


15,669 19,164 
11,191 13, 153 


6 days 
Province and Sex Toran and 
under 

INS TENN CLIAN Cowuta. scone clones cmioc neces eee 2,508 407 
RA reer are clash ostie: soon aie 2,378 385 
BONA] Oech eh ict aie areste cin aiaen Ouaes 130 22 
Prince Hdward Island... 1.0... nccessnevs 386 49 
WIG tase ainionu/e ss cee celebs 265 26 
LTA Be een oetkten Nae 121 23 
Nig WAS COLIL ene ameky. sc ch hic. whe Soetoro « 7,057 1,804 
TRB etc cee: «sa 2 orate anaes alc Moe 6,120 1,582 
eaniale nang qlee: a's tains} eenitrancitcme tee 937 222 
NB WBS TUNIS WICK fepniies'os'-/KeaseshRe Monet 6,721 1,386 
IMIS. Parise athe c.alvie aralsie'© cisietabe sis aethia/ere 5,497 1,194 
OURO ct tecrarccose larssets ais avclaverseeen nie oe 1,224 192 

GIS DOG teaeae cet eainclsie.cisiets aaneleeniee eer 52, 292 10,229 
IVES Reietine bes Me tare Su Wea tinie econ: ietocia eee 33, 890 6,937 
pga le sascioitaieeree tiie crcivitcis oerreae ale 18, 402 3, 292 

ONT PATIO Meats ae teatee wog es eine eee 47,491 12,396 
ERIS oa eee eietiniokicts systole Boaiacnes 29,324 7,763 
PEIMALO Prarie ics nVese te oaincr a cerccacaate 18,167 4,633 
IMARILODA Fan darduarcnsAcanse ees isreiclajae Seis 4,899 837 
BlOie roars Marae ina este ene sat civ toed 2,659 493 
MOMBIG Se oie ets Sata seleaeaton cot 2,240 344 
Baskatehowanee. vat eats vs deat os ot ba ne es 1,204 192 
SIO ie og stale atotcis eirid's eva gate we eteaare 660 99 
PGMAIG! cee estes aah ev aia alsa oy 544 93 
ALD OPGA! 225 ay aice roieite s+. or stoke MAGE oe te OE 5,423 3,092 
Malle sci i sceyan Meade te Sethe abate ole 4,707 2,949 
Bemale. cg Wcaeieene ub ane aha ee ee 716 143 
British Columbia. sou. cai) va ois Theaon 21,455 7,272 
Ae e SD OMPEN IS arch Ieee eee 5 17,342 6,112 
HemMale- ihc Mioseabacve cmanes wea 4,113 1,160 
EDOTAY? sc Sede teas Seaton ste te aeala marks 149, 436 37,664 
MALE... 25 gota Seek or oie sole cmiccwlas, stend 102,842 27,540 
FREMAERi ig hit tics Sealccine Sete eee 46,594 10,124 


4,478 


6,011 


22,575 17, 285 
14,931 11,869 
7,644 5,416 


* Includes 597 claimants involved in temporary mass lay-off and 13 on supplementary benefit. 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JUNE, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


. Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

840 680 160 1,106 614 492 263 

147 98 49 165 115 50 28 

3,424 2,321 1,103 3,588 2,387 1,201 656 

2,408 1,474 934 2,572 2,003 569 561 

21,703 13,362 8,341 21,711 17,211 4,500 6, 878 

21,478 12,461 9,017 30,127 17,367 12,760 5,081 

2,267 1,410 857 2,251 1,699 552 326 

481 334 147 481 326 155 105 

1,463 1,031 432 1, 226 952 274 657 

14,577 7,797 6,780 10, 839 7,024 3,815 5, 259 

Total Canada, June, 1952............. 68, 7881 40,968 27,820 74,0662 49, 698 24,368 19,814 
Total Canada, May, 1952.. — 83, 806 48,610 35,196 84,075 64,216 19, 859 25,092 
Total Canada, June, 1951............. 58, 233 35,075 23,158 55, 253 43,891 11,362 16,897 
1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,152. 2 In addition, 13,011 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 778 were special requests not granted, and 811 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,731 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—-REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement June, May, June, 

1952 1952 1951 
Claimed Ducaligwed eins... eee. Bee Oe ee Ty, 7,342 11,907 4,890 

Claimants Disqualified* 

ENGG tHiGtun lO VEC Merseen clei Seis cote feiss Doeie ctie eee Rete aeiars ths 1,819 2,259 2,581 
Not capable of and not available for work...............0-eececeececeececs 1,479 1,752 1,231 
ihoss of worleidue:to's labour Gispute.. cfs oct seat. chau ech ae ce deaddeceenee. 10,312 325 320 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 1,458 1,590 1,385 
Discharged forAsConduots  « «225 siewie se: «etl «-a'<:0s since ees Ae eloeeieie eee es 552 563 390 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......... 0... .cccceceeeueees 4,059 4,597 2,927 
Other reasons pti yee ats ava ee oc donr tele Sake sand onto ee Green, 2,023 2,357 1,657 
BRO t al erent atetetene ote, ine eee te Ae ie aS aisinya/Mpyat ile elsstyans algselaitvattioiy cctaneees 29,044 25,350 15,381 


* Claimants disqualified June 1952 include 4,665 on revised and 11 on supplementary benefit claims. _ ‘ 
} These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: 


October 


Total Employed Claimants* 
2,971,000 2,834, 200 136, 800 
2,998,000 2,909, 100 88,900 
3,051,000 2,964, 500 86, 500 
3,056,000 2,972,100 83, 900 
3,071,000 2,990, 100 80,900 
3,094,000 3,010,900 83,100 
3,106,000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
3,170,000 3,016,300 153,700 
3,183,000 2,935,900 247, 100f 
3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 500t 
3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 400+ 
3,195,000 2,874, 700 320, 300t 
3,086, 000 2,867,900 218,100 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 


+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-7._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 


JUNE, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
MANUAEY aay ssaictesen\ln ote wos ate 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 |100,304 |126,649 | 182,053 | 172,269 |212, 293 
February........ 663 | 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 | 109,709 |140,386 
March) < c.6 oho 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 | 109,764 |154,356 
April sia sietes sec): 2,925 | 3,953 | 6,463 | 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 80, 028 75,242 |100,951 
May 2,799 | 2,027 | 4,654 | 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 56,430 | 83,806 
UMBO RG sta.c boss 4,629 | 1,772 | 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 51, 284 58,233 | 68,788 
July aA 2,668 | 1,087 | 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 43,929 UAE He enn 
ANQUSt 628 0s sles 1,855 | 1,370 | 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,545 57, 926" lhe sutasters 
September....... 1,118 | 1,013 | 38,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 42,229 62,456 |........ 
October......... 1,058 | 1,475 | 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 62, 243 82; 002 | 5 «oe 
November...... 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798 | 58,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 |114,888 93,016 | 122,603 |........ 
December....... 3,337 | 6,562 | 18,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 |105,939 |139,406 | 134,218 | 175,040 |........ 

motels... 5 cave 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 |296,391 |488,667 |442,854 |649,090 |933,832 |1,050,979 |1, 141,555 |760, 580 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
age 
ey aes Poet | sam 
Avust 1. Total Food Rent ee Clothing 
1939 2 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 
135-5 159-5 116-7 » 115-9 143-9 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 
VANUBLY.. ieciesjs ae of) 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 
FePruary. ...0.5 000 §8-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 
57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 
58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 
58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 
59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 
60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 
61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 
61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 
60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 
60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 
60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 
1950 
DANUATY 0c e'visis.c'aisier:s 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 
February 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 
62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 187°5 180-8 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 
MGtoberives.cotss ake 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 
December...;...... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136°4 140-7 184-9 
1951 
PARUALY sao aes cae: W1-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 
ING Druary.scccee sens 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 
MATCH... 0s cots tae: 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 
PARSE: ce e-ciess ccs stays 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 
IMLS cinlercitesiaeheievets' s,s 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 
ETO. cai coc niate.> sas 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 
PLY te Se sie creleinseetin ss 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 
PATIBUSU 4 sicielsigitsia'ss <'« 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 
October. ss. catecioare« 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 
: 191-2 250-2 144-8 150:8 214-6 
191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 
191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 
190-8 248-1 144-8 151:3 213-0 
189-1 241+7 146°3 152-5 211-2 
188-7 240-2 146°3 152-5 210-4 
186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 
187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 
188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 
187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208: 


Retail 
Home Prices 
Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only )t 
69-6 
105-0 
98-2 
101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-0 109-4 126-2 
124-5 112-6 132-1 
141-6 117-0 148-8 
162-6 123-4 177-4 
167-6 128-8 184-8 
167-0 126-6 183-5 
167-8 128-1 183-3 
167-9 128-1 182-5 
168-0 128-4 182-6 
168-1 128-4 183-0 
167-7 128-4 184-6 
167°5 128-5 186-3 
167-4 128-9 187-9 
167-4 128-9 186-9 
167-2 130-2 186-5 
167-4 130-2 185-7 
167-1 130-5 185-0 
167-0 131-6 183-8 
166-4 132-1 184-7 
166-3 132-1 185-8 
166+4 132-3 186-2 
166°4 132-3 186-1 
166-9 132-4 188-3 
166-9 132-5 191-0 
168-9 132-5 192-4 
171-1 132-8 194-3 
172-7 133-3 195-5 
1748 133-4 195-1 
176°4 134-1 195-6 
179-8 135-8 197-3 
185-1 137-0 201-4 
188-6 137-8 207-9 
190-7 138-8 211-2 
194-9 140-7 211-3 
197-1 144-0 214-0 
196-4 142-2 219-6 
199-0 143-7 221+1 
199-1 144-0 221-6 
200-1 144-3 222-4 
199-9 144-9 223-0 
200-6 144-9 222-7 
201-1 145-7 223-1 
200-1 146-5 221-6 
200-8 146-9 218-3 
200-5 147-9 217°5 
198-2 147-4 214-0 
197-2 147-4 214-5 
196-7 147-4 215-7 
196-0 147-8 214-8 


ee (ee ee 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1952 


(August 1939=100) 


Sourcs: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 


1951 1952 


St. John’s, Nfld.(t).} 101-3 102-7 
1 . 


Halifax 76-3 179-2 
Saint John 182-5 185-6 
Montreal 195-3 192-5 
Toronto.. 183-5 184-4 
Winnipeg... 181-8 180-6 
Saskatoon 184-4 180-9 
Edmonton 179-6 177-5 
Vancouver 188-8 190-6 


July 2nd, | June 2nd, fly aod. 


1952 


103-9 
179-6 
186-4 
193-4 
184-4 
181-0 
183-0 
178-5 
189-8 


Food 


Rent 


Fuel 


107-6 
152-5 
146-4 
141-1 
176-0 
131-1 
151-7 
121-8 
176-9 


Clothin 


103-2 
223-6 
230-5 
196-3 
208-9 
208-3 
217-7 
217-7 
220-8 


Home 


g 


Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


194- 2 


Miscel- 
laneous 


N.B,.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s index on the base: June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Bass: Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 
* ore Dec. Dec. July July July June July 
Commodities Per | oar | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 ivy 
TOG AIT LOM BLO LWantarestas 7s Sate ely siete sia "> Ib. 120-7 154-8 | 260-9] 314-9] 885-5] 331-1] 338-0 93+5 
Ser Arand BbeA RA sees iaceuie he ceeckne. lb. 125-7 167-9 290-7 350-2 427-6 371-5 379-2 89-0 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 174-3 | 291-7 | 344-2] 419-8 | 366-8] 370-3 84-5 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 162-3 | 313-2 | 875-3 | 484-5] 404-1 409-1 65-2 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 | 168-3] 349-2] 418-7] 557-6 | 476-2| 477-7 64-6 
Veal, front roll, boneless. ............. lb. 139-3 174-0 | 318-3 352-8 472-8 | 416-0] 426-3 70-4 
Damp; lem roast wsntemceacs« acteelan e's. « lb. 109-9 | 152-8] 272-2] 322-5] 3861-0] 325-3] 340-0 97-3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb. 125-3 143-8 241-0 | 242-2] 289-7 227-7 235-2 63-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 143-4] 271-9] 277-5] 346-9] 263-8] 270-7 50-9 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 142-5 | 234-9 222-2 | 223-7 177-2 177-8 65°1 
bard pure, PACKAGO. 5... <ceeae deees cle lb. 151-3 159-6 192-1 188-3 273-8 139-8 143-5 15-6 
Shortening, package...............00% lb. 134-7 | 137-5 | 221-5} 219-5 | 278-5 | 212-0] 211-3 30-1 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’, large, carton doz 156-4] 181-3] 201:7] 193-3] 257-9] 160-6] 192-3 60-1 
Malice ee dearer: coer pe Sach > Ats 111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 178-9 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 148-0 226-7 211-0 251-0 231-5 230-4 62-9 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb.............. pkg. 174°6 165-4 226-7 223-0 249-1 261-8 261-0 34:6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106°5 106-3 165-1 165-1 185-5 191-8 | 191-8 12-5 
PONEABLE-puUrpose sa. sek seceten de sicoele lb. 127-3 | 124-2] 221-2} 221-2] 227-2} 227-2] 224-3 7-6 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0} 114-0] 155-2] 175-1] 199-2] 193-2] 191-6 12-6 
WormiPigk6e: Bons. Aes ances desc wes pkg 101-1 100-0 163-0 164-1 183-6 194-3 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s........... cui Gin 129-9 137-7 192-5 172-5 | 237-2 | 297-7) 299-6 31-6 
WP OHA, 20 OF cc cedacic sce neon slate tin 117°5 121-7 145-8 144-9 159-4 168-8 170-4 21°4 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 oz eel tin 128-3 132-7 186-7 170-5 177-5 193-8 192-8 20-8 
BORNB OLY sess ia cece cutie tile wsieibie’s cic 6 lb, 129-4 | 133-3 | 260-8 | 240-9] 305-4] 297-3] 297-3 14-7 
DRIONS; COOKINI ass cs vicatee resis sis esne lb. 108-2} 126-5] 200-0] 183-5 | 202-1] 294-5] 271-2 14-0 
Potatoes, No. ii VADIES Se os CREO Oh os ares 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 210-8 196-4 180-1 408-7 404-7 92-2 
Prunes, bulk or in DAG ete centr cee lb. 115-8 | 120-2] 187-7] 205-2} 250-3] 238-1] 236-4 27-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 128-5] 183-2] 167-9 173-2 | 172-5 25-7 
Oranges, aliOrnimeracteteenc teases doz. 132-5 | 154-3] 149-7] 148-8] 133-7] 132-5] 130-3 35-7 
NOUS Mane deicitss eis sheen one chiens vt $ doz.| 111-3 | 148-6] 148-7] 176-1] 174-7} 178-4] 180-3 28-7 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.............6+- jar 111-3 | 115-1 147-3 | 148-5 | 166-6 | 165-4 164-3 27-6 
Peaches 5. OF iiccccsstcccee eb cece, tin 101-5 106-1 142-1 140-6 154-0 154-0 154-7 23-0 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z.,........... jar 118-3 | 128-9] 142-1 141-4 155-5 | 159-9 159-9 21-3 
Cormp ying (Woes sccakacdecese esse tin 138-0 157-7 179-3 178-7 201-9 210-6 210-6 35-8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 | 132-3] 150-8] 164-8] 202-6] 183-8] 182-2 11-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....} lb. 131-3. | 184-9] 155-6] 171-4] 210-5] 201-1 109-5 12-6 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag.......| Ib. 141-6 | 131-7] 188-8] 272-3] 313-2] 310-3] 310-0 106-1 
es, iblacic,, 4 lb i259, aj sacle dees « i alasstels pkg. 145-2 | 131-6] 176-5] 181-0] 185-4] 187-2] 187-5 54-7 
* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to July 1952 Prices. . 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 


1—St. John Rises aceasta SARS 


P.E 


Nova Secotia— 


FHA. oc v ctasteea oilers non ne eae 
A— By ANOY. ceiorets ig aisis)oacielelavereteiereie rein 'arere 


New Brunswick— 


B= MONCTON isons eee i cbsiearain = 


6—Saint: John. ace cosas eces tee mees 


Quebec— 


F—ChICOULLIA sco 's.a'evieals eo walseocee ees 
S—Montreal vearereceemticwe ce taebr 
D—CUOWOCS wre. cioleie siasiatne isis sien reere hia 


1O—Sherbrookes.asesteadesec ee neeee 


Ontario— 
13 —Comwall os dccsecicc wc a ccetevbiee hele 


P6— Ondo sarin ccs cee eat conten aces 
Bem INOLGM DAY 2 ricic ca boduie na meee tones 
TS OCLAWAC. och nics capitulate ewirae es 


Manitoba— 
A= BYANGON iais'e.'0)s:eaiv ce s¥.nleisieicie aise 


OW INTIOOM SRG); :ciatece.c,co > picteien de inaioe 


Saskatchewan— 
PO—MOOKGJAW..c sou isisa cs soevaiiedar ee 


ERODE N Crc thas fata iiss is ereieecntiee 
DAS KA LOOM s oaivinocelein.e a» siclasield weitere 


Alberta— 
A COAIGAEV cre ic an dareciers 6.4 vol dices pias 


BSP UIMNOUEL: a. cieccisoie) ss as Meare os elas 
i= A TAODUOT se les Us9 co s's.ves eye's em 


British Columbia— 
$2—Prince Rupert... 0.5 .sceccssceves 


Bo LLB eeretcetce aeiaein creel Pisce ow ve salons 
DA VANGCON VED a ecciea sskintis sic ose ss ee 


S5—ViCtOrifi, vay suites Oa beics soci enc sis 


I. - 
2—Charlottetown..............2008- 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


bo 
& 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 


removed), 


Blade roast (blade 
per Ib. 


Stewing, boneless, 
per Ib. 


Source: Dominion 


re} 
Pork = 
i“ 
-8 
o . b> 
& Pee) (Signat 
~~ = tt 
S — S 
gs4| Bs | 39 
2p] Ba | Gy 
2e8) ea | oe 
Besley | Sag 
dea ao 8.2 
$3e $5 3a 
By Fy —Q 


69-9 


rh 
=| 
° 
c = 
a. | 3 
eo ° 
~& 
pa) 2 
Dae elegy 
ga | a8 
> 4 
cts. Cts: 
63-5 | 104-8 
59-5 95-0 
epics 112-0 
54°3 95-8 
62-0 | 102-0 
6628 foes. sss 
70-2 | 106-7 
dareaners 106-8 
amine eats 98-0 
82-0 87-7 
63-2 | 105-7 
Le Bl bealimede ry 
67-2 88-8 
a 
78:0 Vis vce ow 
83°8 94-4 
OSs Blinn eck 
86-0 | 85-1 
seteefeneeees 
79°4 80-2 
7 Basite 102-5 
Aer ee 99-5 
85°7 89-5 
aaj aks 101-9 


77-7 | 73-2 69-2 
62-4 | 52-0 |...... . 
c 
65:3 | 52-4 68-1 
64-7 | 53-8 65-4 
64-0 | 51-8 64-7 
66-5 | 51-7 70-5 
59-4 | 56-0 69-5 
61-7 | 50-4 58-2 
52-5 | 43-1 59-9 
59-9 | 49-9 63+2 
57-2 | 47-4 60-8 
55-7 | 46-1 69-7 
60-6 | 49-5 59-0 
64-8 ep gx 65-9 
64-6 | 46-6 62-3 
63-2 | 47-9 63-0 
63-7 gis 663 
63-1] 47-0 57+4 
66-8 | 50-2 63-6 
61-7 $7.3 58-4 
63-2 | 50-6 65-8 
64-6 | 45-7 62-2 
62-5 | 47-7 64-4 
56-3 | 52-0 70-3 
62-1 Sr7 68-4 
61-0 | 50-5 74-4 
64-8 | 53-7 78-9 
57°3 $2.2 69-3 
59-1 $3.5 72-8 
63-0 | 52-4 78-5 
57-0 | 49-2 72:5 
66-5 65-0 85-6 
70-0 | 61-0 80-4 
67-9 $4.9 76-9 
68-41 53-5 78-0 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


=> Sl WaT nn a 


Locality 


ee 


Newfoundland— 
LSS pO OLS Ae aid ety ak See ae eh 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown. .........-06..00s. 


Nova Scotia— 
CHa lifaxe cite usec sort oe ct ae L 


New Brunswick— 
Moncton Pong acer sa ike wx, 


Quebec— 
ft GHICOULTAIMO tn aes aes Pete ee 


Ontario— 


TG COrm Walle aes sate ae es Fee ce 


Manitoba— 
2a —Brandon ye wneencecmewaaen. cakes 


Saskatchewan— 
2h Moose AWA er estes het. «A 


f Alberta— 
. ap Calgdry cn. teh ch ora eee. >. 


British Columbia— 
O2e-E EINOGUDErE vedere es hihes. 


BO LTATU Ra... Aves «op ders Berea Eee. 


61523—94 


s| gis p.|a2la/¢ [4 

f) d|=s eo /eg|FE/E |8 | g 
ac} es | 68) 6] oe | oe Ga te lot | ao 
BE | E| 88/22 | 28 | $8) 32) $s | 25 | 28 
H 7) 1a] = fea) iS) Qn cy G | O 
cts. gous Had og cts. cts. cts. cts. c cts. 
Sa siate ie 34-8 74-8 32-0 76-7 36-3 12-0 8-7 15-9 20-7 
17-3 31-4 56-2 17-0 65-2 36-6 13-6 8-2 11-9 19-1 
16-8 29-9 64-9 20-5 65-7 35-6 12-8 8-2 13-8 18-7 
16-0 30-2 64-5 22-0 67-1 36-9 14-0 8-5 13-6 19-3 
16-0 30-1 63-5 20-0 65-1 35-5 12-0 8-1 13-0 18-4 
18-0 30-8 66-2 21-0 66-3 36-4 12-7 8-2 13-4 18-6 
18-1 33-2 62-9 20-0 60-6 37-0 15-2 SSiullene ee 18-8 
16-1 80-5 62-6 20-0 59-9 34-9 12-0 7: 12-6 17+4 
15-1 30-4 63-0 20-0 61-0 35-2 12-0 7-3 12-8 17-9 
20-8 30-2 60-4 20-0 60-1 34-9 12-4 7-9 12-8 18-2. 
15-8 80-5 56-7 19-0 60-8 33+2 12-0 7°5 13°3 17-7 
15-4 28-2 62-0 19-0 60-1 34-2 11:3 7-4 13-5 17-4 
15-1 29-2 GL-1 18-0 61-4 34-2 12-0 7°3 12-9 18-0 
14-7 29-5 59-0 22-0 60-7 36-1 13-3 7-0 12-0 18-9 
15-7 30-0 59-8 22-0 62-7 33-8 12-0 7°8 12-6 17-3 
16-6 29-3 57-0 21-0 63-0 34-0 12-0 7°8 12-4 17-7 
17-6 31-2 65°3 22-0 63-+4 34-6 12-7 7°83 13-6 19-2 
15-7 29-7 1-9 21-8 61-8 84°5 12-0 7-6 12-3 17-5 
17-2 30-3 64-8 23-0 63-8 34-9 13-3 7:8 12-8 18-8 
15-9 29-7 63-7 23-0 62-1 34-0 12-7 7-9 13-3 18-2 
16-1 28-6 62-6 25-0 62-4 34-0 12-0 7-8 12-6 18-5 
16-3 28-9 60-8 22-0 62-4 83-2 12-0 7-6 11-9 17-4 
15-6 | 30-2 59-0 22:0] 63-1 34-0 12-0 8-1 13-0 17°5 
14-4 29-9 53-8 19-0 60-4 34-8 12-4 7-4 12-6 18-8 
15-0 29-8 53-3 20-0 60-9 35-1 14-0 7-1 11-5 17-9 
14-8 80-6 48-3 19-7 60-6 34-2 12-8 7-2 12-2 17-8 
13-8 31-9 49-9 19-0 60-2 35-6 12-8 7-1 12-3 18-7 
13-9 30-2 50-6 20-0 61-0} 34-6 12-0 7-0 11-6 17-5 
12-2 31-0 56°5 21-0 62-3 33-7 12-8 7-2 12-0 18-1 
14-2 34-0 55-0 22-0 62-9 35°8 12-8 7*6 12+6 18-2 
13-8 31°3 54-3 20-0 63-8 34-5 12-0 7-1 12-0 17-7 
16-7 31-6 62-9 31-0 65-8 36-1 15-0 8-1 12-6 18-8 
16-6 36°3 63-5 25-0 64-2 86°5 16-0 7-5 12-4 18-1 
14:9} 29-9 59-0 21-8] 64-8] 35-0] 14-9 7°3 11-6 17-5 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominior 


Canned Vegetables - 3 5 s 5 ' 4 P 8 
& =] bb == by S40 on = > 
of] S|a, lee | | s2| Bs [EEC] S58 | oe [Ea 
me & é ~ = et s oo - 
Locality gu2) 3 /g8sl/s2 | 8 | 8 | By |zg8| Ox | S83 [eee 
s$s| a |685/5Fs| ad | $e | ge aoe) ga] de Eos 
BSel ae /eSo|dbs| ss | 39 | 28 |ae2| #2] os laze 
BoS| #2 |Esa|ssa| 22 | $28 | 25 [aes] BX | 82 | ges 
& ah be a 5 & a; fee 5 i 
toy cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
Newfoundland— i 
I—St; JObN'S. case we cesie ares 35-8 23-7 24-9 13-9 13-6 | 102-2 26-9 27-1 4469 | rare 64-0 
P.E.I.— k n 
2—Charlottetown........... 29-0 22-1 22-6 14:5 14-2 69-2 25-0 28-1 44-7 34-0 55-8 
Nova Scotia— k n 
3— Halifax 33-9 22-4 21-7 15-7 13-2 98-7 ve 4a 36-9 28-1 53°6 
4—Sydney 33-8 22-5 23-4 14-2 14-7 91-9 28-5 27°4 37-8 32-0 55-2 
New Brunswick— k 
5—Moncton......cccssscvves 30-5 21-9 21-2 14-4 14:3 75+4 26°3 ee 35-7 30°3 53-6 
6—Saint John 5.2 ..erec es: 82-5 21-5 20-5 15-2 13-9 95-8 26-5 28-4 38-4 31-7 54-4 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 31-8 22-3 yw el Tamale nea 18-0 96-4 eae pore 37-2 27+4 59-8 
8—Montreal.. sac: .0cabecss ce 29-8 19-4 20-3 14-4 14:3 84-3 sy 24-6 33-9 27-2 50-8 
n 
G—Quebee:< s.aees ester ther 31-3 20-5 18-8 13-7 14-5 84-2 27+1 26-2 32-7 29-1 54-1 
n 
10—Sherbrooke...........++. 30-5 | 22-5] 21-1] 14-1] 15-3] 99-0] 28-9] 26-1] 38-7] 27-4] 54-7 
id==Sorel 26; eaketnoseeaae ce 30-2 | 19-4] 19-2] 13-3] 15-5] 90-4] 26-9] 24-5] 38-1] 28-7] 49-3 
12—Three Rivers............ 29-7 | 20-8] 19-4] 13-2] 13-7] 87-0| 27-5] 24-9] 33-6] 28-3] 52-7 
Ontario— k 
18—Cornwall.............0..- 30°3 20-3 19-8 12-5 14-2 92-0 28-6 24-3 32-1 28-6 51-2 
14—Fort William............. 31-7 21-1 19-0 15-1 13-8 98-9 a 7 24-7 | 38-1 29-8 54°3 
< n 
AF —Harmilton, ch iccccssse se 31-6 19-9 19-2 16-2 14-4 97-2 rap 25°3 37-2 30-1 48-7 
BO—LONGON, 5 ots chels xo tes oo 30-2 20-8 19-9 14-6 13°7 94-8 27-3 24-2 | 31-2 28-3 48-6 
n 
A7—North Bay s.2% 2.62 Ses owe 35-5 23-2 21-8 12-7 14-1 | 103-8 eee 26-5 33-9 27-5 52-4 
n 
18—Ottaws.... dscseccceecsoes 32-4 21-1 18-5 13-8 13-6 94-6 27-1 27-2 28-8 26-1 49-2 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 32-0 | 21-9 20-2 13-7 15-0 | 101-9 30-3 a 30-0 30-2 51:7 
20 Sud Dury. s.5is6-desec ces 33°5 21-2 19-7 13-3 15-1 98-7 27-2 25-9 | 32-4 30-0 50°3 
n 
Pi PIN IVINS ie cic's vc Motel aaa t 33-7 21-4 20-0 14-2 15-1 | 102-0 a ae 37-5 | 32-8 54-4 
Boa LOTONtO sah sk occ ears 29-9 19-3 18-7 15-8 12-4 93-7 27-4 24-5 | 30-9 27-3 48-1 
1 n 
ZB —WINODKOL, ois cis:eic co atesienenes 27-0 20-7 18-7 14:5 12-2 91-9 29-6 24-1 33-6 30-2 51+4 
Manitoba— k t 
BA—BPandOn so its cece a cesses 33-9 23-5 22-3 15-7 16-8 86-4 a “et 42-9 27:8 67-0 
a D t 
25—Winnipeg.......-...ec000s 31-9 | 22-2] 20-6] 15-1 14-3 | 98-1] 27-4] 27-0] 37-8] 25-4 67-2 
Saskatchewan— k k t 
26—Moose Jaw............... 33-5 22-2 22-6 13-9 14:8 92-4 “abe 27-4 | 35-4] 29-7 70-2 
t 
TOUTE Ok areal, min clone uet 34°7 21-4 23-7 15-8 14-9 95-6 “oa rie 37-5 | 31-4 71+2 
t 
28—Saskatoon................ 31-7 22-6 23-6 15-8 17-2 80-4 28-1 27-6 | 40-8 33°3 67-7 
Alberta— k t 
BU—CalSAry cdiceccceceeinstiovs 32-8 | 21-2] 23-1 15-5 15-2 87-4 27-8 25-9 | 34-2] 30-7 68-1 
k k t 
80—Drumbheller.............. 36-0 | 20-3 24-3 15-3 14-4 96-3 a 26-9 35-1 30-7 74-7 
k t 
31—Edmonton............... 34-4 | 20-7] 24-0] 14-7] 15-8] 68-5] 26:8] 26-3| 36-9] 27-8 67-8 
British Columbia— m m n t 
32—Prince Rupert............ 33-4] 20-4] 21-2] 16-7] 13-2] 93-9 oo 25-5 | 44-4] 26-8 70-1 
r n t 
PO ATOR er ss vcisvic oc cavende --| 34-0] 23-0] 23-0 17-3 15-1 83-6 | 26-7 27-0 | 38-7 | 34-7 70-4 
m m : k n p t 
34—Vancouver.......+..-008- 32-1 19-7 | 19-4] 15-2} 11-1] 71-7] 28-1] 23-8] 35-4] 22-7 61-2 
ee m m p t 
BE—VICOTIB ccc sigctan vila kiswe ess 31-0 | 19-2] 20-0| 15-9] 12-7! 83-9| 26-71 24-6] 31-21 22-1 65-2 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable inall cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c¢) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
Me Sted UL Bias eve nere ctavt av cere, cece 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown.............. vate 


Nova Scotia— 
i=al 8 ESTES ¢ AR eee One nt On EAP RE CC HRAG 


New Brunswick— 
= MON CLON ao ccs tise cise since tees ote 


Quebec— 
WoC HiGOMMEAT Eg sieivls.s dein desicass 


Ontario— 
AS — Cornwall's ccsuecameone sevens 


Le—-Noreh Ba wauctmeceeecetedenecr 
18—Ottawa. coc. .ecd Rasta teraiegie hie ses 


aD == SUGDUPY sen eens dele eisai ss cistclne s 
2h VATS arent nyoeetsfacivs ten iew is cies 
Aa OLONGO ala mi eromeinidee eres els ieie's 
AoW AD CROT Jen sisjeliersiavceree otras viecvwian 


Manitoba— 
ASB randOnensciscewte ate eiceioee ions 


2b WADDIOO Denne a ehiciesis nie coe nc 


Saskatchewan— 
ZB MOOSE E:Wiateicieleie tiles aicisis eat cies 


27—Regina....... hisletatessfe‘ers nie visiniova lee 
28—Saskatoon........ Bisigtnate stars dishes 


Alberta— 
Mo (BIG AT Vie We cic ah clestt cela seeps oles 


BO Drumbhollerstacevdc. econ oh ce-<o.0 


British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert........0+.s++. Gna 


OORT EL tere colle MOREE ec iniese sie 6 


Peaches, choice, 
per 15 oz. tin 


cts. 


24-6 
26-1 
24-5 
23-5 


Marmalade, orange 
per 32 oz. jar 


45-0 
47-0 
48-6 


42-0 
45-0 
44-5 


41-6 
44-2 
37-2 
38-7 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


Coffee, medium, in 
bags, per Ib. 


um, per lb. pack- 


Tea, black, medi- 
age 


oo 
~I 
i) 


re 
_ 
oO Ww 


38-2 
37-0 
35-2 
35-4 


Sugar 
cn 
gies 
ee Se 
g22 | 328 
1o) tal 
cts. ets. 
124) ee aes 
11-7 11-7 
10-4 12-1 
11-5 12-5 
11-1 12-0 
10:9 11:7 
11-9 12-3 
10-3 11-8 
10-5 11-2 
10-8 11-8 
10-4 10-9 
10-9 10-8 
10-8 11-8 
12-1 12-7 
10-8 13-0 
11-0 12-4 
12-1 13-2 
10-6 12-0 
1i-1 12-4 
11-5 12-4 
11-8 13-0 
10-4 12:5 
11-7 12:8 
13-7 14-6 
13-3 14-7 
13-4 14-9 
13-4 15-0 
14-2 15-2 
12-8 14-1 
13+1 14-9 
12-8 14:3 
12-2 14-2 
12-9 14-7 
10-7 12-6 
11-1 12-9 


) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c per 16 oz. tin. 
m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. 


ge Pekoe, 


(p) 360's. 


(a) 28 oz. tin. 


101-0 


Coal 
= S ae 
as ‘33 
I ~] 
28 | 28 
< ~Q 
$ $ 
+ St jel 23-04 
ee ak 17-00 
Rae 19-00 
Dicgardte vais 13-35 
SR acieerae 18-50 
deiteeee 19-66 
ZONE Wei cosectes 
Py fo Vial | otosrser- 
BOS 25 I i sieistee 
26°00) 16. 003.006 
26:33 View dee de « 
26550 Th. Bos 
ZHROO Ue cinrere. asia 
25382) lk. este. 
26000) (5. J8ac8 
25-00 We .cc ce 
7 0 ee 
26*60 [e. ce oae 5 
25250) thy... os « 
ZGsB0 Neovcen ee 
2B sBOL |, cacress 
pr ee ae, 
20 * 00h wees cer. 
A he ee 18-50 
5, PRI 20-15 
Sib ere @ibve 17-25 
SGC. 18-10 
4 ee 16-50 
RE ess 15-08 
Fe = Sere 8-30 
Sno ciree 22-90 
eet s 19-25 
,. ee 20-41 
Devries 20-96 


(i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
i (t) Pure. 


(v) Including tins. (w) 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1951-19527 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
D Com- Com- In Per Cent 
ate : ° of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Wetimated 
During | Existence! During | Existence | Working ‘Working 
Month Month Days Tima 

1952* 
WANUATY: check etic etenite.c teeta 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
Hebruaryo.se ee ee eee 12 22 12,388 13,048 47, 603 0-05 
March... £2%'.\ fore eae ee 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
April Ah See eee ee ee eee eee 20 35 8,352 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
May Soren een ine cee ieee te 28 42 14,434 22,973 | 247,733 0-27 
STNG fo eee ce re eer rae 27 40 44,704 59,364 708, 382 0-77 
DULY. 5 caresatara.s Gn ae sea oe eee 24 47 8,802 55,7387 | 881,318 0-95 
Cumulative totals........... 143 97,324 2, 204, 363 0-34 

1951 

SFANUAT I: ioe seat ne iin nce ee 18t 18 6, 255t 6, 255 16, 988 0-02 
IHS DTUBLY. sacsa ee esas carat 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
IM are bis Sov hytoteh2% od ee ree, 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
BA-Oril Seeded come ee cat oe ere eee 17 22 33428 3,950 10, 199 0-01 
Mi Sy iene, aay ee te ae at sas eee 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
PUNO! ice cn. Mists oe ce cee 41 53 15, 289 15,937 128,510 0-14 
SAT ORO ARG Po i 4 DORE NE Rny  e e 18 36 | 7,326 11, 249 119,598 0-13 
Cumulative totals........... 165 | 49,126 347,525 0-05 


*Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

7 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(:) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Strikes and Lockouts in Pro: 


Loaeinc— 


Loggers, lumber and wood 
products factory workers, 
British Columbia coastal 


regions. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 


Rubber factory workers, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Rubber factory office 
workers, 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Rayon factory workers, 


Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 


Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Cotton factory workers, 


Montreal and 
Valleyfield, P.Q. 


Weavers, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Textile printers, 
Verdun, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Wood products factory 
workers, 


Goderich, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Elora, Ont. 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


lishments 


i 


Workers 


33, 500 


1,350 


5,374 


2) 
12 


45 


(4) 
39 


116 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


670, 000 


29, 000 


1,400 


11, 000 


4, 000 


13,000 


36 


990 


450 


(ae) 
bo 
or 


gress Prior to July, 1952 


Commenced June 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, pay for nine statutory 
holidays, union shop, pension and 
welfare plans and pay for travelling 
time following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 29; 
mediation; compromise. 


Commenced June 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pension plan following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced June 5; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 31; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced March 138; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take-home pay 
and guaranteed 36-hour week fol- 
lowing reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated July 4; con- 
ciliation and negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced June 16; protesting in- 
crease in number of machines to be 
tended; terminated July 4; return 
of workers pending conciliation; 
indefinite. 


protesting 
un- 


Commenced June 19; 
dismissal of two workers; 
terminated. 


Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
July 17; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 4; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
seniority, union shop, pay for 
additional statutory holidays and 
extension of vacation plan; termi- 
nated July 4; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(!)—Continued 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Se abrae fp rae ene 4 Man- Particulars (2) 
an ocality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1952—Continued 


Machinery factory workers, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Forged tools factory 
workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Aluminum and magnesium 
alloy casting factory 
workers, 
Renfrew, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamp and stencil factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Moose Jaw and 
Regina, Sask. 


Carpenters, painters and 
decorators, labourers, 


British Columbia. 


Construction equipment 
operators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLic 
Utinitms— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 
labourers, 
Grand River, 
St. Peters area, N.S. 
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1 280 
1 78 
a 130 
1 160 
1 380 
1 12 
Aras onal 500 
dfeabuteee 3,000 
4 30 
1 68 


800 |Commenced June 12; for a union 


1,700 


2,300 


3,000 


5, 600 


250 


2,500 


60, 000 


90 


1,700 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and incorporation of cost-of- 
living bonus in basic wage follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 4; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Commenced June 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 16; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 25; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


Commenced March 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
seven statutory holidays, ete., 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated July 24; return 
of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced May 20; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 4 
and 11; conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced June 6; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 25; for a union 
agreement; terminated July 4; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(!)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 


lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to J uly, 1952—Continued 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Cleaners and dyers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


1 


1,035 


11 


98 


20,000 |Commenced May 2; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and time and one-half for 
overtime following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated July 
26; negotiations; compromise. 


280 |Commenced May 23; for a union 


2,000 |Commenced June 


agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


12; for union 
recognition and agreement; partial 
return of workers; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1952 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, 
British Columbia. 


Minrnc— 
Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Coal miners, 
Blairmore, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Granite quarry workers, 
Beebe, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 
Sardis, B.C. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


6,000 


500 


60 


18 


55 


172 


208 


90 


24,000 


8, 000 


60 


220 


688 


400 


360 


Commenced July 21; dispute re 
prices for salmon; terminated July 
24; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 14; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced July 16; protesting 
penalty deductions for quitting 
work before end of shift; termi- 
nated July 16; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced July 21; dispute re 
pushing coal to second cross-cut; 
terminated July 24; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and pay for five statutory 
holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 22; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 25; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and term of agreement following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated July 4; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 28; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952(1)—Continued 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

La dusty «oompation ; in Man- 

and Locality Estab- Working 
lishments Workers Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1952—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


Wood products factory 
workers, 
St. Stephen, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 
workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Automotive parts factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Small arms factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Structural steel fabricators, 
Eastview, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
New Glasgow, N.S.. 


Shipbuilding— 
Welders, 
Lauzon, P.Q. 


Welders, 
Lauzon, P.Q. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Lathers, 
London, Ont. 


Lathers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Painters, 
Regina, Sask. 
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137 


50 


300 


300 


47 
(*) 
60 
60 
(°) 


143 


80 


16 
192 


70 


1,300 


300 


6,300 


225 


800 


450 


210 


1,900 


80 


350 


4,200 


70 


Commenced July 21; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay 
after 10 years and time and one-half 
after 48 hours per week; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
union shop, reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week and _ seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 9; protesting two- 
day-penalty suspension of a worker 
for failure to perform certain 
duties; terminated July 9; return of 
workers; in favour of employer 


Commenced July 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for 
holidays; unterminated. 


Commenced July 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 28; protesting 
suspension of a helper for refusal to 
work on two floors instead of one; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 18; sympathy with 
welders at neighbouring yard; ter- 
minated July 19; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced July 14; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated July 14; negoti- 
ations; in favouv of workers. 


statutory 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1952 (‘) Concluded 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts commencing during J uly, 1952—Concluded 


Painters, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Bricklayers, 
Oakville, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Sectionmen, 
Potter, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Paper salvage workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
Estab Working 
stab- Jorking 
lishments Workers Days 
1 14 100 

1 25 200 

if 70 200 

2 135 430 


Commenced July 21; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated by July 30; 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 22; protest against 


punching time clock; unterminated 


Commenced July 17; for increased 


wages; terminated by July 21; 
return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 9; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent,. 


(4) 10 indirectly affected; 
(6) 553 indirectly affected. 


(8) 52 indirectly affected; 
(®) 25 indirectly affected; 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 9 Printing Trades 

2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 

3 Plasterer Repairman 

4 Painter 11 Optometrist 

5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter 14 Mining Occupations 

6 Sheet Metal Worker 15 Foundry Workers 

7 Electrician 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 


8 Machinist and Machine Operator Electronics 


(Metal) 17 Social Worker 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 


During September the employment situa- 
tion improved in all regions, particularly 
in British Columbia. The number of job 
applications registered with the National 
Employment Service declined by 16,800 
from 157,200 to 140,400, the lowest figure 
so far this year. In the field of indus- 
trial relations, collective agreements were 
reached in pulp and paper, marine con- 
struction and grain elevators. At the end 
of September, negotiations were still in 
progress between the railways and _ their 
non-operating employees. 


Employment Conditions 


The job applications total of 140,400 at 
September 25 represents 3-5 per cent of all 
paid workers. This compares with 3-9 per 
cent at the end of August and 3-4 per 
cent at the corresponding date in 1951. 
The weekly overall decline in applications 
for employment was most pronounced 
during the first week in September but, 
-towards the end of the month, had 
dropped to a relatively small figure, indi- 
cating that, perhaps, the lowest point for 
the year had been reached. 

In the Ontario region, the number of 
job applications dropped to 41,800, which 
was 2,400 fewer than a year earlier. This 
total is 2-7 per cent of all paid workers 
and compares with 3 per cent at the same 
time in 1951. The most important factors 
responsible for the improved employment 
situation in this region were increased 
activity in construction and in some manu- 
facturing industries. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (Oct. 11) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


In British Columbia, the number of job 
applications decreased from 31,500 to 
23,900. This decline of 7,600, the greatest 
for any region, was, to an important 
extent, attributable to sharp reductions in 
registrations of loggers and bushmen, 
lumber workers and construction workers. 
At September 25, the applications for 
employment represented 6:2 per cent of 
all paid workers, the highest for any 
region. This compares with 6:4 per cent 
at the corresponding date in 1951. 

In the Quebec region, the number of 
job applications fell from 46,900 to 42,800, 
a decrease of 4,100. Increased activity in 
logging was an important factor in this 
improvement. At September 25, the total 
of job applications was 3-7 per cent of 
paid workers, compared with 3-1 per cent 
at the same date in 1951. 

In the Prairie region, where harvesting 
and construction operations resulted in the 
continuance of heavy demands for workers, 
the number of job applications decreased 
from 15,900 to 14,300, a drop of 1,600. The 
September 25 total represents 2-6 per cent 
of paid workers, the lowest percentage 
for any region, and compares with 2-7 per 
cent at the corresponding date in 1951. 
The labour supply situation is tight in most 
areas. 

In the Atlantic region, the number of 
job applications declined by only 600, from 
18,200 to 17,600, rising from 17,000 at the 
middle of the month. At September 25, 
the total of job applications amounted to 
4-6 per cent of paid workers, compared 
with 3-8 per cent in 1951. 
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The following table shows the number 
of job applications registered with the 
National Employ:nent Service on the dates 
indicated :— 


a x aS 

2 2 oN sn het 
Atlantic. 17,600 18,200 14,700 
Quebec... . . 42,800 46,900 34,900 
Ontario. 41,800 44,700 44,200 
Prairie. 14,300 15,900 13,500 
Pacific. . 23,900 31,500 23,700 
Canada. 140,400 157,200 131,000 


The main factors responsible for the 
higher employment levels in September 
were harvesting of the bumper wheat crop 
in the Prairies, the high level of construc- 
tion activity in most regions, and increased 
production in consumer goods industries. 
Employment levels were also rising in 
producer goods industries and in indus- 
tries producing basic materials. 

The Prairie wheat crop is estimated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
651,000,000 bushels, an increase of nearly 
20 per cent over the previous record of 
545,000,000 bushels, established in 1928. 
More than 2,000 workers were brought 
from the East, under Federal-Provincial 
Farm Agreements, to assist in the 
harvesting. 

Construction continued at a rapid pace 
in September, resulting in shortages of 
certain types of tradesmen in some areas. 
Contracts awarded during the first eight 
months of 1952 totalled more than $1-2 
billion. Although this figure was nearly 
$500 million below the total for the 
corresponding period in 1951, it was much 
higher than in 1949 and 1950. 

Sales statistics provide some indication 
of the reasons for the higher employment 
levels in consumer goods industries. Retail 
sales in July, 1952, were 11-5 per cent 
higher than in July, 1951. Department 
store sales in August, 1952, were 13-3 per 
cent higher than in August, 1951, while 
inventories, at the beginning of July, were 
down 16 per cent compared with a year 
earlier. Wholesale sales were 10-5 per 
cent higher in July, 1952, than in July, 
1951, and inventories were 5-5 per cent 
lower than in 1951. This indicates that 
increased consumer purchases are being felt 
at the manufacturers’ level. 

During the July-to-September quarter of 
1952, industrial expansion projects in manu- 
facturing resulted in the creation of more 
than 12,000 new jobs, largely in the Mont- 
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real and Toronto metropolitan areas. This 
expansion program, the greatest since 1948, 
is largely concentrated in the defence 
sector of the economy. About 75 per cent 
of these new jobs are in the aircraft, elec- 
trical apparatus, and iron and steel indus- 
tries. In the aircraft industry alone, new 
aircraft engine plants in the Montreal and 
Toronto metropolitan areas will each 
require about 3,000 workers. 

In September, non-seasonal lay-offs were 
light. No industry-wide lay-offs of a 
continuing nature occurred, most lay-offs 
resulting from seasonal declines. In the 
automobile industry, 4,700 workers in 
Windsor were laid off because of model 
change-overs. 


Industrial Relations 


Among the more important collective 
agreements concluded in major industries 
during September was the two-year agree- 
ment between the operators, represented 
by the Lakehead Terminals Association, 
and Lodge 650 of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (AFL- 
TLC) (L.G., Sept., p. 1190A). 

The Shipworkers strike at Lauzon, Que., 
was settled September 12. Under a new 
two-year contract, the 2,500 workers, rep- 
resented by the CCCL, will receive an 
immediate wage increase of twelve cents 
an hour and an additional three cents an 
hour after December 15, 1952. At Sorel, 
an agreement was reached between repre- 
sentatives of Sorel Industries Limited and 
the Marine Workers National Syndicate 
(CCCL). The new contract provides for 
a 10-cent across-the-board hourly wage 
raise, retroactive to July 21, and a further 
5-cent raise next December 1; it also 
includes a cost-of-living escalator clause 
which provides for any increase above 195 
in the index, and two weeks’ annual 
vacation for employees with five years or 
more service. The contract runs for two 
years, until July 21, 1954. A strike, which 
has lasted six weeks, at another marine 
construction yard in Montreal is still 
unsettled. 

A wage increase of four cents an hour 
was granted to 12,000 employees, repre- 
sented by nine AFL-TLC unions, in a 
new agreement signed with 12 Ontario pulp 
and paper companies. The new contract, 
which runs until April 30, 1953, provides 
for a wage increase of four cents an hour, 
effective May 1, 1952, and another increase 
of four cents an hour at November 1, 
1952. In British Columbia, 5,000 pulp and 
paper workers received an increase of ten 
cents an hour. This incorporates a five- 
cent cost-of-living bonus, a new cost-of- 


living escalator clause providing for a one 
cent increase for each 1-3 point rise in the 
index, and an additional statutory holiday, 
bringing the total to six. This new con- 


tract, which runs for one year, was signed 
by representatiyes of six major companies 
and two AFL-TLC unions on: the West 
Coast. 


CURRENT LABOU 


(Latest available statistics 


R STATISTICS 


as of October 10, 1952) 


Percentage Change 
from 
Principal Items Date Amount - 
Previous } Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a)...................]Aug 16 5,419, 000 +1-4 
WERSONS With JOG a) teste te ee Aug 16 5, 333, 000 — +1-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...)Aug 16 86, 000 +11-7 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

NULANTICH A eee ee a! Oct. 2 17,206 —1-6 +9+1 - 
Qusbeche. A> AEM Geo s.. Oct. 2 44,251 -—5:6 | +21-8 
Ontarians were tte 5 bards éiecth 3. 2 Oct 2 42,174 —5-8 —4-6 
Sagat Cae tk 7 At ne Uae Re ee Oct 2 14,970 —6-0 | +10-5 
PACING A eee cos te is a, Oct 2 23,538 —25-2 —0-4 

Lotaliallivesions: a, saeneeaee sh... 4 eee... Oct. 2 142,839 —9-2 |) -+9-1 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
DOUGILGT MeetOe tte ees seen eee a aoe. Sept. 1 101, 980 (ec) —9-4 |° +26-1 

Amount of benefit payments.................... August $6, 238, 800 —0-9 | +69-8 

Index of employment (1939 = 100).............. Aug 1 188-1 +1-4 +2-1 

EIGER ENON ae Sete RAIS Pert eral OPT elte: ©. «ake Sa August 11, 285 —32-4 +8-0 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. September 203, 245 _ +277-8 (b) 
No. of workers involved..................-: September 15,045 —_ +46-3 (b) 
IN Ge OLBUPIKGR. 2226... Aime dean LAR ale. s September 41 ~ —17-2 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. Aug. 1 $53.87 —0-2 +7-4 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Aug. 1 $1.29 +0°3 +8-3 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Aug. i 41-1 —0-5 —0-7 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Aug. 1 $53 .02 —0-2 47-5 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100).......... Sept 1 186-5 —0-6 —1-7 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946 = 100)...... Aug. 1 116-9 0-0 +8-2 

Totalilabour wmcome. on. deeiieee se... oe $000, 000| July 905 +1-5 +9-4 

Industrial Production— 

Rotali(Avoss=s 9 Mt00) 7. occ hea es es donee ot July 210-8 —3-3 +13 

IM STUISACHUr Ripe ete ene eee LEC. ore, SEE 2 July 213-8 —4-1 +0-1 
ID abalosearies tt ken Le sich? «Saas sg July 252-1 —7-7 +0-4 
INOn-aurADIES Matteo. ce. eR ees ones July 191-4 —1-2 —0-1 

Trade— 

LA Che eo tee ea) Os a ee oe $000, 000] July 965 —1-3 +11-5 

Lid CTR, omnis we nade ee ee $000, 000) August 345 —7-0 —1-3 

PRiporgaee eae, Sete ote. eT $000, 000) August 303 —11-7 —15-3 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. j 
(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 


(c) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour 


Gazette. 
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Fewer Houses Started, 
Completed in Ist Half 


Fewer new houses were started and 
fewer completed in Canada during the 
first six months this year, compared with 
the same period in 1951. Starts in June, 
however, rose for the first time this year. 

According to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the number of dwelling units on 
which construction was started in the first 
six months this year was 35,291 as com- 
pared with 38,465 in the same period of 
1951. Completions totalled 28,340 com- 
pared with 38,694. The carry-over of 
uncompleted dwellings was 50,285 units 
compared with 58,615. 

Starts in June rose above last year’s 
figures to a total of 11,095 compared with 
9514 in June a year earlier. Comple- 
tions during the month, however, dropped 
to 4,081 units from 6,609. 


U.K. Builds More Houses 
This Year than in 1951 


More permanent houses were completed 
in Great Britain during the first six 
months of 1952 than in the same period 
last year. Completions for June, too, were 
more numerous than in the same month 
of 1951. 

The total for the first six months this 
year was 110,964, compared with 92,086 in 
the same period of 1951. The number of 
houses completed in June was 20,466, com- 
pared with 17,203 in June, 1951. 

The total number of houses completed 
under Britain’s post-war program by the 
end of June was 1,284,459 (1,127,313 
permanent and 157,416 temporary). 


July Immigrants Fewer 
Than Same Month, 1951 


While immigration to Canada during the 
first seven months this year exceeds that 
for the same period last year, fewer immi- 
grants came to Canada in July than in 
the same month of 1951. 

In the first seven months this year, 
114,744 immigrants have entered Canada. 
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During the same period last year there 
were 99,421 new arrivals. 

Immigration in July totalled 16,687; in 
July last year it totalled 19,636. 

Figures of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration show a_ sharp 
decrease in the ratio of dependents to 
workers. In the past few years, workers 
have comprised about 60 per cent of immi- 
grants. In July, out of the 16,687 total, 
only 8,133 (49 per cent) were workers. The 
remainder were dependent wives and 
children and a group of 491 not classified 
as workers. 


Bush Workers’ Contract 
Alters Union Shop Terms 


Employees of 19 leading pulp and paper 
makers and timber operators in Ontario 
must become members of the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers’ Union (AFL) within 30 
days of being hired according to the terms 
of a collective agreement concluded recently 
between the companies and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(AFL) which signed the agreement for the 
Sawmill Workers. ‘The contract, which 
affects approximately 30,000 workers, 
reduces from 90 to 30 days the period in 
which new employees must become mem- 
bers of the union. 


Hiring Preference 


In addition, the contract, the seventh 
consecutive agreement between the com- 
panies and the AFL, provides that the 
employers must give preference to union 
members in hiring and broaden the job 
classifications which require union mem- 
bership. : 

The companies agreed to maintain the 
rate for room and board for employees at 
$1.75 a day despite the increase in costs. 
This is regarded as one of the key factors 
which led to the completion of the contract. 


“Hack of Beds Retards 
Health Insurance” 


Lack of hospital space is holding up 
progress towards a federal health insurance 
program, Prime Minister St. Laurent 
explained recently during an interview in 
Victoria, B.C. 

There is not sufficient hospital accom- 
modation to enable all who would have 
contractural rights under a national insur- 
ance program to be treated. Mr. St. 
Laurent felt that “the government does not 
have the right” to provide such insurance 
until there is sufficient bed space available. 


Manitoba’s Health Report 
Endorses Insurance Plan 


The principle of a health insurance plan 
for Canada is supported by Manitoba’s 
health survey committee but the preventive 
medical services now being set up in 
Manitoba under the province’s own health 
plan is given a higher priority. 

The Manitoba report, ninth to be 
released, contains more than 60 recom- 
mendations for expansion and improve- 
ment of all phases of public health in that 
province. The survey was financed by a 
federal grant. 

Newfoundland is now the only province 
yet to report (L.G., Sept., p. 1169). 


The committee endorses the basic prin- 
ciples of a plan of health insurance for 
Canada as enunciated at the Dominion- 
provincial conference of 1945 but urges that 
any prepaid health plan should be intro- 
duced by gradual stages and be flexible 
enough to permit adaptation to varying 
conditions in the province. 


It recommends that any health insurance 
plan should be provyincially administered 
and contributory on the part of all 
participants able to subscribe. It urges 
that existing non-profit voluntary agencies 
already providing prepaid medical and 
hospital care should be used as extensively 
as possible. 


Manitoba’s own health plan, for which 
the committee urges priority over a 
national plan, provides for (1) preventive 
medical services by establishment of local 
health units; (2) diagnostic services through 
laboratory and X-ray units; (3) prepaid 
medical services by municipal doctors; and 
(4) hospital facilities through establish- 
ment of organized hospital districts. 


Six-Month Labour Income 
Total $5,150,000,000 


Canadian labour income reached a peak 
of $5,150,000,000 in the first half of this 
year. Most of the increase resulted from 
higher average earnings, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Labour income in June was $889,000,000, 
the highest monthly total in Canadian 
history. 

The $5,150,000,000 figure for the first six 
months of 1952 compared with $4,548,000,000 
for the same period of 1951. 

“Approximately one per cent of the rise 
in labour income in the first half of this 
year may be attributed to higher average 
earnings and the remainder to increased 
employment,” the Bureau stated. 


Must Buy Full Share of 


Asiatic Goods: St. Laurent 

Canada must be prepared to buy its 
“full share” of Asiatic goods, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent has declared. High 
tariff protection against importing what 
have been called “cheap foreign goods” is 
unrealistic, he said, because it would slow 
down international trade and thus have 
an ultimate detrimental effect on the 
Canadian economy. 

It is also in the best interests of 
democracy that the trading positions of 
Asiatic countries be strengthened, the 
Prime Minister said in a speech to the 
Women’s Canadian Club in Victoria. “If 
we really want to see the (Asian) people 
improve their standard of living, we must 
be prepared to buy our share of ‘cheap 
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foreign goods’. 

By accepting some responsibility for 
Eastern living standards Canada is ulti- 
mately benefiting, “for we are gaining 
potential customers who will be able to 
buy more of what we have to sell.” 

Lauding the Colombo Plan, under which 
Canada last year contributed $25,000,000 to 
assist capital investment in Southeast Asia, 
Mr. St. Laurent said that the battle against 
Communism is, in large part, an economic 
struggle. Canada is helping herself, and 
the free world, by seeking “to eliminate 
the diseased tissues of poverty and 
starvation.” 


Professor Urges Review 
Of Union “Immunities” 

A review of the legal immunities of 
trade unions “in the light of their greatly 
increased power and pretensions” has been 
called for by J. A. Cameron, Industrial 
Relations Professor at Queen’s University. 
Prof. Cameron added that while unions 
are protected against unfair actions by 
employers, the public is not protected 
against irresponsible actions by unions. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Act should 
be “overhauled” said Prof. Cameron, so 
that there will be “far less need” for 
compulsory arbitration, and at the same 
time to ensure that both management and 
trade unions act responsibly within the 
community. 

The waiting period provision of the Act, 
he said, had produced the opposite effect 
to that intended. Instead of providing a 
cooling-off period for disputants, it is being 
used to obtain maximum concessions. 

Prof. Cameron -was speaking to the 
Ontario-Quebee division of the Young 
Liberal Federation of Canada. 
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More Social Security 
Higher Taxes—Martin 


Social security beyond present levels will 
have to be paid for in higher taxes, Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, has cautioned. Work, he said, 
is the only real source of social security, 
and recklessness must be ruled out in the 
search for social justice. 

“The number of men and women who 
are working and the amount of wealth 
they can produce” are the only yardsticks 
for gauging social security measures, added 
Mr. Martin. Such security should primarily 
be to protect people from “unavoidable 
hazards” against which “individual courage, 
initiative, and willingness to work alone 
cannot avail”. 

The Minister was addressing the annual 
summer conference of the Manitoba, 
Quebec and Ontario Young Liberals. 


Que. Names Sth Member 
To Labour Accident Body 


A fifth member of Quebec’s Labour 
Accidents Commission, provided for in 
legislation enacted in 1949, has now been 
named. He is Hormidas Delisle, former 
Minister of State in the provincial Cabinet. 

Premier Duplessis announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Delisle late last month. The 
new Commissioner was defeated in the last 
Quebec elections. 

A 1949 law gave the Government power 
to raise from four to five the number of 
members of the Commission but the fifth 
commissionership remained vacant until 
Mr. Delisle’s appointment. 


NES Offices Help DVA 
Place Aged Veterans 


Under an arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
beginning August 1, 1952, have undertaken 
to place in suitable employment and to 
pay appropriate War Veterans’ Allowances 
to War Veterans’ Allowance recipients 60 
years of age and over who feel they are 
still capable of light or intermittent employ- 
ment suitable to their age and physical 
condition. 

Announcing completion of the arrange- 
ment, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, explained that adjudication and 
administration of War Veterans’ Allowance 
will, as in the past, remain with the district 
authorities of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. However, local offices of the 
National Employment Service will assist 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in 
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carrying out the provisions of the new War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act by processing the 
registration and placement of veterans in 
employment, and will pay adjusted allow- 
ances at the end of each month. 

In addition, the Employment Offices will 
assist the Department of Veterans Affairs 
in the distribution of information and 
application forms, etc. 


Murray, Reuther to Ask 
Annual Wage for Unions 


Leaders of two major labour organiza- 
tions in the United States have given 
notice that they will seek a guaranteed 
annual wage from industry for their 
members in the coming year. Philip 
Murray, President of the CIO, and Walter 
Reuther, President of the UAW, both 
opened campaigns for an annual wage for 
their membership in Labour Day addresses. 

Mr. Reuther, speaking at a Labour Day 
celebration in Windsor, said organized 
labour should shift its wage objective, 
demanding an annual wage rather than 
working toward specific hourly rates. 

In a Labour Day address at the 22nd 
annual convention of the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Murray stated that a guaranteed 
annual wage was a “humanitarian pro- 
posal”. He added that actuarial experts 
had “found that the steel companies could, 
without undue burden, afford to guarantee 
to the workers some 32 hours’ pay each 
week for an entire year. In other words 
we could lighten the crushing burden on 
each worker that arises from lay-offs, from 
technological unemployment, from the 
closing of plants.” 


AFL Union Guaranteed 
1,976 Hours’ Pay Yearly 


The Franklin Sugar Refinery, Phila- 
delphia, has agreed to a guaranteed annual 
wage in a new contract with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (AFL). 
The guarantee is for 1,976 hours of pay 
per year, or slightly more than 49 weeks’ 
pay. The same guarantee is included in 
another recent agreement between the 
National Sugar Refining Company and the 
AFL longshoremen. 

Earlier this year annual wage plans were 
negotiated by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO) with the Revere 
Sugar Company (L.G., March, p. 259) and 
with the National Sugar Refining Company 
(L.G., April, p. 383), providing guarantees 
of 1,900 hours and 1,936 hours, respectively. 


Combines Act Changes 
Effective November I 


The changes in the administration of the 
Combines Investigation Act resulting from 
amendments made at the last session of 
Parliament will be effective November 1, 
the Minister of Justice has announced. 


The principal change is the division of 
functions between a board of three mem- 
bers, the Restrictive ‘Trade Practices 
Commission, and the Director of Investi- 
gation and Research. ; 

The Commission members are Hon. 
C. Rhodes Smith, QC, Attorney-General 
of Manitoba, who.will be Chairman; 
Guy Favreau, Montreal barrister; and A. S. 
Whiteley, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act. 

T. D. MacDonald, QC, who was Commis- 
sioner under the Combines Investigation 
Act, will be the Director of Investigation 
and Research. 


Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Body Meets 


The newly-organized Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee held its first 
meeting in Ottawa September 5, at which 
recommendations of the National Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry came up for consideration and 
action (L.G., July, 1952; pp. 877-85). 

Among the subjects discussed were: 
trade analyses, apprenticeship standards, 
promotion of apprenticeship, financing and 
publicity, training in industrial plants, and 
apprenticeship in other countries. 

In the absence of the chairman, Percy 
Bengough, A. E. Hemming, Executive 
Secretary, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, presided. Attending the meeting, 
in addition to committee members, were 
Ian Campbell and H. C. Hudson of the 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons and 
officials of the Federal Departments of 
Labour and Veterans Affairs. 

The meeting discussed at length the 
request of the National Apprenticeship 
Conference for trade or occupational 
analyses for use in apprentice training. It 
was recommended that a sub-committee be 
set up to work out, in co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Labour, a 
suitable job analyses plan. 

Established by Order in Council for the 
purpose of facilitating and promoting 
apprenticeship training in Canada, the 
committee is composed of representatives 
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of organized labour and management, 
provincial deputy ministers of labour, and 
representatives of provincial and industrial 
training organizations. 
The committee will 
November 17. 


next meet on 


Heavy Demand This Year 
For University Grads 


During the spring and early summer of 
1952, Canadian industry produced openings 
for almost every university graduate who 
sought employment, in addition to summer 
employment for practically every under- 
graduate who wanted it, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, has reported. 

Mr. Gregg was reviewing a report of the 
Executive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service which dis- 
closed that almost 19,000 employment 
opportunities, were recorded from all 
sources. Of this number, 5,500 were for 
university graduates and the remainder, 
temporary summer jobs for undergraduates. 

As in the previous year, the heaviest 
demand for graduates was in the engineer- 
ing field, with openings for more than 2,200 
while the graduating class of engineers in 
1952 numbered only 1,750. 

There was also a strong demand for both 
graduates and undergraduates from other 
faculties including arts, chemistry, educa- 
tion, forestry, architecture, geology, nursing 
and social work. 

It is expected that there will be a backlog 
of openings carried over into 1953, to be 
supplied from an even smaller graduating 
class. This situation is receiving the con- 
sideration of government, university and 
other authorities, the Minister pointed out. 


Unions in East Europe 
Guard State’s Interests 


Trade unions which look out for the 
interests of the state and force employees 
to work harder have been established 
in the Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe, according to a recent Reuters 
despatch. Referring to a Hungarian trade 
union newspaper, the report notes that 
“the trade unions which are the schools 
of Communism must also become schools 
of socialist work discipline”. 

Trade union officials are required to 
“explain and convince those who are slack 
as regards work discipline, who hinder work 
by unauthorized absenteeism, by late 
arrival, by leaving work arbitrarily, or by 
doing bad quality work, that they are 
thereby damaging ‘the country and _ their 
own. families.” 
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Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
WEA Founder, is Dead 


The founder of the British Workers’ 
Education Association has died at the age 
of 76 years. 

Dr. Albert Mansbridge, son of a 
Gloucestershire mechanic, lived to see the 
Association, 50 years old next May, grow 
to include almost 36,000 individual mem- 
bers, more than 1,000 branches and close to 
2,900 affiliated bodies in the United 
Kingdom. 

It was in May, 1903, that he and his 
wife founded the Association to Promote 
the Higher Education of Working Men, 
renamed in 1905 the Workers’ Educational 
Association. Dr. Mansbridge served as 
General Secretary of the Association until 
1915. 

One of the founders of the National 
Central Library, which provides through 
the public libraries a book loan service to 
students, he was also founder and chairman 


of the Seafarers’ Education Service. In the 
latter post he helped organize ships’ 
libraries. 


In 1918 Dr. Mansbridge founded the 
World Association of Adult Education; he 
was its first chairman and in 1929 was 
elected its president. 

The founder of the WEA left school at 
the age of 15 years, continued his educa- 
tion by attending evening classes, and 
eventually gained an honorary MA of 
Oxford university and honorary LL.D of 
the Universities of Cambridge, Manchester, 
Pittsburgh and Mount Allison. 


Cyrus 8. Ching Resigns 
As U.S. Mediation Chief 


Cyrus S. Ching has resigned as Chief 
of the United States Federal Mediation 
Service. Retirement of the 76-year-old 
official became effective September 30. 

President Truman has named David Cole, 
a professional arbitrator, to replace Mr. 
Ching. Mr. Cole will hold a recess appoint- 
ment until the Senate confirms the 
assignment. 


V. C. Phelan in Europe 
To Survey Labour Supply 
V. C. Phelan, Director of the Canada 
Branch of the International Labour Office, 
left in mid-September for Europe, where 
he will serve for some months as Employ- 
ment Consultant to the Organization for 
European Economie Co-operation. 
Mr. Phelan had just returned from a 
six-months mission to Brazil, where he 
conducted, for the ILO and the Govern- 
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ment of Brazil, a survey regarding immi- 
gration into that country from Western 
Europe. The survey included the training, 
selection and placement of immigrants. 


U.K. Women’s Advisory 
Committee Re-appointed 


Britain’s advisory committee on the 
employment of women has been _ re- 
appointed and given new terms of reference. 

The Muiunister of Labour and National 
Service has announced that the Women’s 
Consultative Committee has been re- 
appointed “to advise the Minister on 
questions of employment policy relating 
to women”. 

The original committee was set up in 
1941 to advise the Minister on questions 
affecting the recruiting and registration of 
women and on the best method of obtain- 
ing their services for the war effort. This 
committee was dissolved after the end of 
the war. 

In October, 1945, the committee was 
re-appointed to advise the Minister “on 
questions relating to the resettlement of 
women in civilian life”. The functions of 
the committee have again been altered 
with its re-appointment. 

The Committee will normally meet 
quarterly each year under the chairmanship 
of the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 


CIO Oi Workers Favour 
Productivity Pay Boosts 


A policy of seeking wage increases based 
on rising productivity has been adopted by 
the annual convention of the Oil Workers’ 
International Union (CIO). Pay boosts 
should accompany cost-of-living increases, 
the OWI averred, but these should be 
supplemented by “modest but continuous” 
productivity increases to raise living 
standards. 

OWI President O. A. Knight said that 
productivity increases ought to amount to 
about three per cent annually. Such in- 
creases should be based on increased out- 
put per man-hour in the industry. 


The convention also recommended a 
36-hour work-week rather than layoffs in 
the event of a recession, company-wide 
collective bargaining rather than plant-by- 
plant negotiation, and transferable pension 
rights. 

The Philadelphia convention, 22nd annual 
meeting of the OWI, was attended by 350 
delegates representing 110,000 oil workers in 
Canada and the United States. 


The Normal Work Week in 
Six Major Industries, 1951 


Of plant workers covered by survey of six main industrial groups, 35 
per cent were working 40 hours or less a week, 58 per cent a five-day 
week. More than four-fifths of office workers surveyed were working 
40 hours or less a week and 66 per cent were working a five-day week 


PLANT EMPLOYEES 


More than one-third (35 per cent) of 
the plant workers covered by the survey 
in the six main industrial groups were, as 
of October 1951, working a normal week 
of 40 hours or less; this compares with 
29 per cent a year previously. The 
percentage of those on a five-day week 
was also substantially greater than in 1950 
—58 per cent as compared with 51 per 
cent in 1950. 

In each of the industrial groups except 
mining, more plant employees worked a 
normal work week of 40 hours or less than 
a year previously and, in all groups except 
services, a noticeably larger number 
worked a five-day week. The table which 
follows shows the proportion of plant 
workers on a five-day week in 1950 and 
1951 :— 


Percentage of 
Total Plant 
Employees on a 
Five-day Week 


Industrial Group 1950 1951 
DVinino yet easton: 28.1 40.3 
Manufacturing ........ 64.6 69.7 
Transportation, Com- 

munication and 
SOVAGen . abidniacwciaod 29.9 45.5 
Public Utilities ....... 63.0 71.5 
A SY fe (OE Se Oe GOR Oe 24.0 Baal 
OMVICGS ite b srt tete «ars 20.2 20.3 
Total—6 Groups... 51.3 58.1 


Information concerning the normal 


work week has previously been published 
in the Lasour GazerTe for the manu- 
facturing ~ industries 
pp. 708-722). 


(L.G., June, 1952, 
The Department of 
Labour has now made additional com- 
pilations showing hours of work as at 
October 1, 1951 in five other of the 
main industrial groups. These are: 
mining; transportation, storage and 
communication (except steam railways) ; 
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OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


For the six groups collectively, more 
than four-fifths of the office employees 
were working on a weekly schedule of 40 
hours or less in 1951 and 66 per cent were 
on a five-day week. The most common 
schedule was 374 hours; in manufacturing, 
transportation, storage and communication, 
and public utilities, a larger proportion was 
working 374 hours than any other specific 
length of work week. In the services 
group, more than half the clerical 
employees covered were in plants having 
a work week of less than 374 hours. No 
notable changes in the _ distribution 
occurred since the 1950 survey. 

The extent of the growth of the five-day 
week as it applies to office workers is 
shown below :— 


Percentage of 
Total Office 
Employees on a 
Five-day Week 


Industrial Group 1950 1951 
Mining? sta « st 8 27.9 39.3 
Manufacturing ........ 69.7 75.9 
Transportation, Com- 

munication and 
StOLe Ceara eo cs, hee 46.3 59.9 
Public Utilities ....... 81.9 83.5 
"Erade eric... pee ee 36.7 47.4 
SGrviC@s twist acme te: 41.6 43.2 
Total—6 Groups... 58.6 66.4 


public utilities; trade; and services. The 
total number of employees in the six 
groups covered in the annual survey of 
wages and working conditions is about 
one and one-half million, of whom more 
than four-fifths are non-office workers. 
Details of the survey findings appear 
in the accompanying table and text. Of 
the industries not included in the table, 
however, certain facts are known and are 
presented at the end of this article. 
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THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN SIX MAJOR INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1951 
Percentage Distribution of Employees by Industry 


| Trans- 
por- 
tation 
Normal Weekly Hours Total — 6 Industrial |Mining | Manu- |Storage| Public | Trade |Services 
Groups fac- Com- | Utili- 
turing | muni- ties 
cation! 
Total Male Female Total | Total | Total | Total | Total | Total 
% % 70 % % % % To % 
Non-Orrice EmMplroyers— 
4U hours or less............ 35-1 34-4 38-2 40-0 35-8 43-4 14-9 39°5 15-1 
Over 40 and under 44. 10-3 9-6 13-1 0-1 13-4 2-7 1-0 11-0 3-4 
y Vey eee 15-1 14-9 15-7 5:5 11-5 16-3 72-9 17-9 0-4 
Between 44 and 45....... 0-3 0-2 OOF WN Peees 0-2 bE ah lee eh 1-1 2 
AG LAE Pre a 12-0 11-6 13-6 0-2 16-5 0-6 1-7 8-3 5-2 
Between 45 and 48............... 2-3 2-2 2-8 1-9 2-3 2-1 6-6 4-0 0-7 
| SRR at, eer Sen oe 18-1 19-8 11-5 48-8 14-4 20-0 6-9 10-0 35-6 
Over Des hae arte sont aoe 6-8 7:3 4-6 3-5 5-9 14-9 2-0 7:3 9-6 
Percentage on a 5-day week....... 58-1 57-7 59-6 40-3 69-7 45-5 71-5 33-1 20-3 
Percentage on a 54 and 6-day week} 41-9 42-3 40-4 59-7 30-3 54-5 28-5 66-9 79-7 
Number of Non-Office Employees 
Covered in Survey (000’s)......... 1,202 | 953 249 81 770 96 29 142 84 
Orricr EMPLOYEES— 
Under, ‘sb hours. 2+: 2. onn. <2. ed 1-4 1:3 1-4 2-7 1-4 0-8 1-2 0-9 4-7 
BOSE ar operates coe 9-2 9-2 9-0 18-3 8-9 11-8 8-9 8-2 6-8 
Between 35 and 373 hours.......... 10-4 10-7 10:0 1-7 10-6 7-1 14-1 6-5 36-1 
Lye aera 5005 aliens MENG ac 26-1 26-6 25-4 5-1 28-5 37-7 63-9 15-3 1-7 
Between 373 and 40 hours....... 15-1 15-0 15-5 5-3 17-3 11-9 7-0 14-1 12-5 
CO OSS Por: Re ts 8 ee 20-8 19-1 23-3 20-0 20-5 20-4 2-2 23-5 5-5 
Over AER ccsnte tetas oe ees 17-0 18-1 15-4 46-9 12-8 10-3 2-7 26-5 32-7 
Percentage on a 5-day week........ 66-4 67-6 64°6 39°3 75-9 59-9 83-5 47-4 43-2 
' Percentage on a 54 and 6-day week| 33-6 32-4 35-4 60-7 24-1 40-1 16°5 52-6 56-8 
Number of Office Employees Co- 
‘vered in Survey (000's)........... 266 161 105 8 157 19 13 58 11 
1 Less than 0-1%. 
? Does not include Steam Railways. 
Industries not Included in Table a five-day week. However, in British 


“Of the industries not included in the 
accompanying table, the larger are: agri- 
culture, construction, logging, finance and 
insurance, and steam railway  trans- 
portation. 

The number of paid workers in agri- 
culture varies between seasons and regions, 
but few, if any, are on a five-day week. 

In construction, the five-day 40-hour 
week is common. Of 107 collective agree- 
ments covering the building trades exam- 
ined recently, applying in the larger cities 
of Canada, almost 80 per cent provided 
for a five-day 40-hour week. 

‘ Hours ranging from 48 to 60 are 
predominant in the logging industry in 
Eastern Canada, where logging operations 
are mainly confined to the fall, winter and 
spring.,. Only a handful of workers are on 


Columbia, where logging operations are 
carried out the year round, the five-day 
40-hour week is almost universal. 

There has been a growing trend towards 
the five-day week in finance. Most of the 
larger insurance companies have had this 
schedule for several years, while banks have 
taken advantage of permissive legislation 
recently enacted by Parliament to intro- 
duce the five-day week in many centres 
across Canada. 

Canada’s steam railways employ about 
160,000 non-office and 30,000 office workers, 
of whom almost all the so-called “non- 
operating” employees are now on a five-day 
week, in most cases of 40 hours. Hours 
worked by those employed in the running 
trades depend largely on the length of the 
runs operated. 


SO 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada* 
During the Second Quarter of 1952 


Industrial fatalities during the second quarter of 1952 numbered 341, 
an increase of 21 over the 320 recorded during the previous quarter 


There were 341; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1952, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 21 fatalities over the previous 
quarter, in which 320 were recorded, includ- 
ing 9 in a supplementary list. 


New Cause Classification 

As in previous quarterly articles, Table 
H-1 contains information as to the number 
of industrial fatalities classified by main 
classes of industries and causes. The 
present table is compiled in accordance 
with the new cause classification adopted 
January 1, 1952. This new classification 
has been drawn up in consultation with 
the various provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards and will be used in the 
preparation of statistics to be derived from 
the federal-provincial accident statistics 
program, which will deal with non-fatal as 
well as fatal accidents. _As used in the 
present article, the new classification con- 
tains only the major groups of causes. A 
copy of the complete new cause classifica- 
tion, showing the sub-classifications, may be 
obtained by applying to the Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three persons in each case. On 
April 8, three sawmill workers were 
drowned in the Saskatchewan River near 
Nipawin, Sask., while attempting to save 
equipment when the mill in which they 
were working was flooded. At Lions Bay, 
B.C., a contractor, mechanic and a 
machinery salesman lost their lives on 
May 17 when the aircraft in which they 
were returning from a construction project 
crashed into the bay. Three employees of 
an air transport company were killed at 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

+The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the second quarter of 1952 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and _ statistics are 
amended accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. : 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 


covered by workmen’s compensation legis- , 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- ' 


ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information given in press reports. 


Cartwright Harbour, Labrador, on May 18, 
when their aircraft crashed while attempt- 
ing to Jand. On May 31, at Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., three miners died as a result of 
rockbursts in the mine in which they were 
working. 


Analysis By Industry 


Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 64, was recorded in 
manufacturing. Of these, 16 were in wood 
products, 13 in iron and steel and 10 in 
the transportation equipment industry. In 
the first quarter, 52 fatalities were listed in 
manufacturing, including 22 in iron and 
steel, 11 in wood products and 8 in the 
paper products industry. 

Of the 55 industrial deaths recorded in 
the construction industry during the quarter 
under review, 24 occurred in miscellaneous 
construction, 18 in buildings and structures 
and 13 in highway and bridge. During the 
previous three months, 44 fatal accidents 
were reported in the construction industry, 
19 in each of the buildings and structures 
and miscellaneous groups and 6 in highway 
and bridge. go Se 
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In the mining industry during the second 
quarter, 51 accidental deaths were recorded, 
of which 38 were in metalliferous mining, 
and 7 in non-metallic mineral mining. In 
the previous three-month period, 63 fatali- 
ties were listed including 31 in coal mining 
and 26 in metalliferous mining. 

There were 47 fatalities in the trans- 
portation industry during the second 
quarter of 1952, as compared with 61 in 
the preceding three months. In the second 
quarter of 1951, 79 deaths were recorded. 

Industrial deaths in the logging industry 
numbered 36, a decrease of 13 from the 
49 recorded in the first quarter. 

In agriculture, there were 31 accidental 
deaths in the second quarter of 1952 as 
compared with 15 in the first quarter and 
33 in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 31 fatalities during the 
second quarter, an increase of 12 over the 
19 recorded in the previous three months. 
In the second quarter of 1951, 42 accidental 
deaths were recorded. 


Analysis By Cause 


An analysis of the eauses of the 341 
fatalities which occurred during the quarter 
shows that slightly more than one-quarter 
of the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and other 
objects”. Within this group, the largest 
number of deaths were caused by falling 
trees and limbs (13) and objects falling or 
flying in mines and quarries (12). 
“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” were 
responsible for 85, or 24-9 per cent of the 
total deaths during the period. These 
included 35 fatalities involving automo- 
biles and trucks and 19 that were the result 
of tractor or loadmobile accidents. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 76 accidents 
were reported. Of these, 72 were caused 
by falls to different levels. 

The largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario, where there were 128. 
In Quebec, there were 73 and in British 
Columbia, 69. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 101 fatalities in April, 136 in May 
and 104 in June. 


Pamphlet and Monograph on Trade 
of Tool and Die Maker is Published 


Publication of a monograph and pamphlet 
describing the occupation of “Tool and Die 
Maker”, the latest in the “Canadian Occu- 
pations” series, has been announced by the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

Containing the most up-to-date informa- 
tion available on the trade, the publications 
were prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department. 

The series is designed to provide specific 
information for Canadian youth facing the 
difficulties of choosing suitable occupations, 
and for parents, teachers, employment ser- 
vice officers, personnel officers, and all 
others interested in guiding youth into the 
right avenues of employment. The pamph- 
let offers a description of the trade in broad 
outline, while the monographs cover the 
subject in considerable detail and are 
designed more for the youth counsellor. 

A similar publication covering Forge Shop 
Occupations will be issued shortly. This 
would complete the coverage by the series 
of major metal-working occupations. The 
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related numbers previously published were 
“Machinist and Machine Operators 
(Metal)”, “Foundry Workers” and “Sheet- 
Metal Workers”. 

“The demand for the series of publica- 
tions had been so great that it is evident 
that young Canadians are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the wisdom of 
learning the facts about an occupation 
before entering it,” Mr. Gregg said. The 
development of youth counselling in recent 
years was also an important cause for an 
increasing demand for up-to-date authentic 
information on occupations, he said. 

The series is published in both French 
and English. Requests have been received 
from more than 20 countries outside 
Canada, and many New Canadians have 
been among recent applicants for publica- 
tions in the series. 

Copies of the monographs and pamph- 
lets are available on request from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


French Labour Leader Addresses 
CCL’s 12" Annual Convention 


Léon Jouhaux, 1951 Nobel Peace Prize winner and founder of France’s 
Force ouvriere, makes stirring appeal for universal peace, calling on 
world’s workers “to replace the weakness and failure of diplomacy” 


“Man, who has overcome the forces of 
nature and passed through the _ sonic 
barrier, has been unable to make use of 
his great discoveries other than for his 
own extermination by war.” With this 
accusation, Léon Jouhaux, winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize last year and one of 
the best-known personalities in the inter- 
national labour world, made a stirring 
appeal for universal peace before the Cana~- 
dian Congress of Labour at its annual 
convention in Toronto. 


In a rousing speech delivered in French, 
which electrified even those of his hearers 
who did not understand the language, Mr. 
Jouhaux called upon the workers to force 
the world to enter the paths of peace by 
“themselves replacing weakness and the 
failure of diplomacy”. 


Close to a thousand CCL delegates heard 
the words of Mr. Jouhaux, officer of the 
Legion of Honour, Secretary-General of the 
General Confederation of Labour for 40 
years and founder of Labour Force (Force 
ouvriére), the labour organization which 
freed French workers from communist 
domination. Mrs. Jouhaux repeated the 
speech in English. 

“We must build up peace,” said the 
73-year old labour leader, “for there can 
be no labour emancipation outside of a 
peaceful regime. War has never been a 
means of emancipation for the workers. 
It has always meant suffering and destruc- 
tion for the working classes of all 
countries.” 


Mr. Jouhaux called upon the workers to 
take a more active part in international 
gatherings. “The floor should be given,” 
he said, “to the representatives of the 
common people, who know the real needs 
of the workers and can say what must be 
done in order to establish peace.” 


In addition to founding Labour Force in 
opposition to communist domination of the 
French labour movement, Mr. Jouhaux 
recently launched a universal peace 
movement to which he has given the 
name of Fighting Democracy (Démocratie 
Combattante). The main purpose of this 


movement is to encourage international 
organizations, such as the United Nations, 
whose mission is the consolidation of world 
peace. 

Labour Force, the speaker explained, 
came into being four years ago, and it 
has now developed to such an extent that 
whenever it does not take part in a move- 
ment decided upon by the Communists, the 
workers do not act and there can be no 
general strike. 

Mr. Jouhaux deplored the fact that the 
important discoveries of our century have 
become “instruments of suicide, whereas 
they should be adding to man’s well-being”. 


The French labour leader, who was 
deported to Germany in 1943 along with 
15,000 other trade-unionists from France, 
specified, however, that he did not want 
a peace of “abdication”. 


“We do not intend to bow the knee to 
the totalitarian creeds,” he said. “Working 
people and labour organizations should set 
up a network of resistance which will make 
war impossible. We must unite,” he added, 
“to remove want. Social justice will no 
longer be a word but a fact, beneficial to 
the working classes of the whole world.” 


In closing, Mr. Jouhaux stated: “We are 
for peace, and we shall be able to enforce 
it in so far as we are aware of our respon- 
sibilities. We must prove equal to the 
task; we must struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of the people by the establishment of 
peace, liberty and justice throughout the 
world.” 

Mr. Jouhaux took advantage of his trip 
to Canada to visit Canadian labour leaders 
in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa; he also 
met the Prime Minister and the authorities 
of the federal Department of Labour. He 
was accompanied by Paul Emile Cété, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Mr. Jouhaux is well known in Canada; 
he had already visited this country to 
attend conferences of the International 
Labour Organization, of which he is vice- 
president of the Governing Body, repre- 
senting Labour. 
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The 12" Annual Convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 


President A. R. Mosher re-elected for 13th term. Convention decides 
to ascertain where all Canadian political parties stand on specific 
CCL legislative proposals. Accredited delegates present number 934 


With 934 delegates attendmg, making it 
“the largest labour meeting ever held in 
Canada,” the 12th annual convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour was held 
in Toronto September 22 to 26. 

In the elections, the eagerly-awaited 
outcome of whcih had for weeks been the 
subject of much speculation, President 
A. R. Mosher was returned for his 13th 
term, Donald MacDonald was voted into 
the secretary-treasurer’s position to which 
he had been appointed by the Executive 
to replace Pat Conroy, who resigned after 
his election at the 1951 convention, and 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, was again 
named a vice-president after a year’s 
voluntary absence from the post. 

The convention, at which the subject of 
political action was ever dominant, decided 
to submit the CCL legislative program to 
all political parties and to ask their stand 
on specific proposals, approved the launch- 
ing of a concerted organizing drive in 
Quebec, sharply criticized the Governmeni’s 
housing policies, repeated requests for a 
national health insurance scheme and price 
controls, asked for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Immigration Act and its 
administration and demanded major tax 
concessions and greater federal social 
benefits. 

Despite rejection by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at its annual 
convention in August of a proposal io 
revive an alliance of all Canadian labour 
groups (L.G., Sept., p. 1185), the delegates 
approved a resolution instructing the CCL 
Executive to approach the TLC and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in an attempt to obiain united 
action on questions affecting Canadian 
labour. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, addressing the delegates for the 
second time since he assumed the labour 
portfolio, asked for restraimt during nego- 
tiations and more use of established 
conciliation machinery. 

Other guest speakers 
Jouhaux, founder of 


included Léon 
France’s Force 
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Ouvriére; Emil Rieve. President of the 
Textile Workers’ Union of America; James 
B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; and 
Claude Ballard, Vice-President of the 
International Woodworkers of America. 

Murray Coiterill, President of the 
Toronto and Lakeshore Labour Council, 
the host organization, presided at the 
opening ceremonies. 

A director of the Toronto Labour 
School, Rev. C. E. McGuire, SJ, con- 
ducted the devotional exercise. The Mayor 
of Toronto, Allan Lamport, weleomed the 
delegates to the city. 

After presenting him with a gavel, Mr. 
Cotterill turned the chair over to CCL 
President A. R. Mosher. 


A. R. Mosher 

“The next great advance on the part of 
the Canadian labour movement must be 
in the political field.” said Mr. Mosher 
in his opening address. “We have not 
begun to realize the poientialities of our 
political strength and, as a result,” he 
added, “the interests of the workers, so 
far as labour legislation is concerned, have 
not received the attention which they 
deserve.” 

Recommending support for labour candi- 
dates, Mr. Mosher continued: “I should 
like to suggest not only financial support 
of the local and national political action 
committees, as well as participation in their 
work, but also that local unions and other 
Congress bodies establish a definite policy 
of entering and supporting candidates 
from among their membership for election 
to municipal councils, boards of conirol 
and community organizations of every 
kind.” 

The veteran CCL leader began by 
recalling the formation of the Congress 
in Toronto in 1940. commenied on the 
growth in membership to a size seven 
times larger than at the organization’s 
birth, stated the need for an effective 
program of organization and enumerated 
the improvements in labour legislation 
made since the CCL’s founding. 


He described the setting up by the 
Congress of a research department, a 
department of public relations, a depart- 
ment of education and welfare and a 
national political action committee. He 
expressed the belief that the CCL will 
eventually direct more effort towards the 
establishment of educational facilities and 
institutions. 


“We may properly look forward,’ he 
said, “not merely to weekend institutes 
and summer schools carried on in co- 
operation with the universities, but also 
to the establishment of a workers’ 
university, which will be devoted prin- 
cipally to the education of the labour 
leaders of the future.” 


Discussing the Congress and _ world 
labour, Mr. Mosher recalled the CCL’s 
part in the formation of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and, “when 
that body became a sounding-board for 
communist propaganda,” its joining with 
other labour organizations in the estab- 
lishment of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 


On the subject of communism, the CCL 
President said :— 


“The Congress has not only co-operated 
in the fight against communism in the 
international sphere but it has also been 
active in the fight against communism in 
Canada itself. As you all know, the 
Congress expelled the Canadian branches 
of three international unions which were 
dominated by well-known Communists and 
has actively supported legitimate labour 
unions covering the industries in which 
these Communist-led unions had _ been 
organized. In the circumstances, there is 
no reason why any Canadian worker should 
belong to a communist union.” 

In calling for renewed emphasis on 
organizing the unorganized, Mr. Mosher 
said: “We can never rest on our laurels 
so long as there are at least a million 
or more unorganized workers who are 
eligible for organization and so long as 
the standards of wages and working condi- 
tions for the great majority of Canadian 
workers are far below the levels reached 
by some of the larger unions.” 

Discussing political action, he recalled 
that the CCL had submitted a program to 
the various political parties and that the 
CCF was the only one to adopt it as a 
basis for legislation. As a result, the Con- 
gress has since endorsed the CCF but, the 
CCL leader emphasized, “the Congress is 
not affiliated with the CCF and makes no 
assessments upon its membership for 
political purposes”. 


After declaring that “the operation of 
industry and government must be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to achieve 
the highest standards of living which our 
inventive skill, our technical ability and 
our natural resources will permit,” Mr. 
Mosher stated that no institution can be 
as effective as the labour movement in 
making whatever changes are necessary for 
the purpose of achieving these results. 

“But,” he cautioned, “the labour move- 
ment must be educated and informed; it 
must be dedicated to the highest prin- 
ciples of freedom, democracy and justice; 
it must be unselfish and far-sighted, if it 
is to accomplish its tasks. This involves 
a loyal membership and wise leadership, a 
thorough understanding of the complex 
factors at work in the modern industrial 
world and a clear vision of the goal which 
we must seek.” 


The Minister of Labour 

Collective bargaining must be carried out 
by both labour and management “with the 
fullest possible understanding of the issues 
and of their effect on the industry involved 
and upon the community and the nation 
as a whole,’ Hon. Milton F. Gregg. 
Minister of Labour, told the delegates to 
the convention. And, he added, “the bes 
possible use should be made of all facili- 
ties for settling differences.” 

The Minister was explaining what he 
meant when he said that both manage- 
ment and labour had frequently been tolc 
to exercise “restraint”. Restraint was 
necessary, he declared, because “the ability 
of this nation to meet the rigorous demands 
of its world commitments, its own arma- 
ment program, its resources development 
program and its social security program 
and, at the same time, maintain basic 
individual freedoms is literally on trial. 
Not a little effort and _ sacrifice are 
required,” he said. 

Restraint does not mean “any abroga- 
tion of the right to strike or any break 
in the rights of free collective bargaining,” 
he emphasized. 

“Collective bargaining,” Mr. Gregg con- 
tinued, “should be freely carried on 
between labour and management with the 
least possible interference by government. 
It has been brought home to me that 
governments should not bring any com- 
pulsion to bear on collective bargaining.” 
At times, however, he asserted, the Gov- 
ernment may have to provide “tested 
procedures designed to assist the parties 
in arriving at a settlement.” 
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The Minister and the banquet guest speaker at the head table. 
Gregg (left) talks with James B. Carey while Mrs. Murray Cotterill listens in. 


The Minister of Labour went on to say 
that because the bargaining procedures 
established under legislation have not 
always worked out as intended, some have 
suggested that the conciliation machinery 
should be changed drastically or abolished 
altogether. But, he said, fewer difficulties 
would arise “if we paid more attention to 
the spirit and intent of the legislation. 


“All parties, management, labour and 
government administrators, might well 
examine their own record from time to 
time to see if they have paid enough 
attention” to it, he suggested. 


While the federal and provincial labour 
codes may not be perfect, Mr. Gregg said, 
“they are the best that have so far been 
devised either here or elsewhere. ... Let 
us not look to more machinery—we can 
have too much of it—nor yet to the 
scrapping of what we have. Let us keep 
our present machinery in good repair and, 
like good craftsmen, make the best 
possible use of it.” 


Announcing at the beginning of his 
address that he was going to discuss 
Canada’s position as a growing world 
power and the inter-dependency of some 
of the social and economic factors within 
the country, the Minister mentioned Cana- 
dian co-operation in programs to better 
the social and economic standards of under- 
developed countries and pointed out that 
“as long as our opponents maintain their 
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Hon. Milton F. 


belief in armed aggression, we must be 
prepared to defend with arms the prin- 
ciples in which we believe.” 

He told the delegates he was proud that 
the labour movement had demonstrated its 


awareness of the complex international 
problem and had assumed additional 
international responsibilities. _ He said 


the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was “making a valuable 
contribution”, 

Mr. Gregg then turned to the problem 
of inflation. “At a time when our defence 
budget during a single fiscal year is in 
excess of two billion dollars,” he said, “we 
must prevent any serious maladjustments 
in our economy which would interfere with 
the attaining of both our civilian and 
defence objectives. Inflationary pressures 
have not proved to be quite as serious as 
they threatened to be but the possibility 
of inflation still remains with us.” 


Therefore, he warned, “we must be con- 
stantly on guard to see that the factors 
which tend to encourage inflation are kept 
in check.” He cautioned against unneces- 
sary spending by consumers, unwise invest- 
ment by business and _ unreasonable 
increases in prices or wage rates. 


The Minister mentioned the existence of 
numerous labour-management production 
committees in Canadian industry as 
evidence that areas of mutual interest for 
management and labour do exist. 


In conclusion, Mr. Gregg told the con- 
vention that the possibility of a construc- 
tive solution to many of the issues that 
tend to divide labour and management 
depends on a_ successful adaptation of 
collective bargaining behaviour and legisla- 
tion for that purpose. 


“Tt also depends,” he said, “on the 
development of a fuller recognition by both 
parties that they are mutually dependent 
on the economic welfare, not only of the 
individual enterprise for which they may 
work, but on the healthy functioning of 
the whole Canadian economy.” 


Emil Rieve, TWUA 


A suggestion that the Canadian labour 
movement seek the elimination of area 
differentials and the establishment of a 
national minimum wage of “at least 75 
cents an hour” was made on the CCL 
convention by Emil Rieve, President of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America. 


Touching on one of the major themes 
at the convention, Mr. Rieve added that 
the achievement of a national minimum 
wage law was not a matter of collective 
bargaining but one of political action. 


His suggestion was made after he had 
contrasted the wages paid in the United 
States to those paid in Canada. Area 
differentials, he said, were a part of the 
reason why the average income of Cana- 
dian workers is “about one-third less” than 
the average in the United States. 


Since the beginning of the Second World 
War, the TWUA President said, both 
Canada and the United States have had 
a “more or less continuous” boom but 
while there has been general prosperity, 
some industries have not shared in it. 
Mr. Rieve then quoted statistics on employ- 
ment in the textile industry in both 
countries. At present, he said, “it is prob- 
able that textile workers account for about 
one-third of your total unemployment.” 


While admitting that the CCL conven- 
tion was not the place to discuss his 
union’s problems, he declared that “unless 
we have the kind of prosperity that in- 
cludes all parts of the economy—soft goods 
as well as hard goods—our prosperity is 
built upon a weak foundation. 

“A yotten apple in the economic barrel 
can spoil the rest,” he said. 

Mr. Rieve complimented the workers of 
‘Canada for building a strong labour move- 
ment, which fact, he declared, prevented 
the economic exploitation of the workers 
although the opportunities for it were great 
because of the investment of new capital 
accompanying the Canadian boom. He 


also praised Canadian unions for setting 
the pace for United States unions in some 
non-wage benefits such as paid holidays 
and vacations. 

“The labour movement in Canada,’ he 
stated, “has prevented the development 
of this country from becoming economic 
colonialism or economic imperialism. It 
is due to the labour movement in Canada, 
more than any other force, that your 
country has survived the period of 
development with its economic freedom and 
independence stronger than ever before.” 

Trade unionists in the United States 
welcome the development of Canadian 
industry, Mr. Rieve told the delegates. 
“We are not concerned about competition 
from your labour,’ he said. “We are 
confident that as long as we work together 
there will be an ample market for every- 
thing we produce; for we are both 
dedicated to the idea that all the people 
of the world .. . need more of everything.” 

Concluding, the United States labour 
leader appealed for joint action in the 
fight against communism. “It is up to 
us,” he said, “to turn back the threat of 
communist dictatorship; and our _ best 
weapon is to create a better and richer 
life for our people. 

“In the long run,” said Mr. Rieve, “we 
will defeat communism by our example, 
not by jet airplanes or atomic bombs. 
And the test that will be applied by the 
people of the world, when they look at 
our society, is not whether we produce 
millionaires but whether our citizens enjoy 
prosperity, security and comfort in their 
daily lives.” 


James B. Carey, ClO 

An appeal for the support of the CCL 
in the campaign of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers against the 
Communist-led United Electrical Workers 
was made at the convention banquet by 
James B. Carey, CIO Secretary-Treasurer 
and President of the IUE. To supplant 
the UE in all plants where it still has 
contracts was the aim of the IUEH, organ- 
ized when the Communist-led union was 
expelled by the CIO, said the United 
States labour leader, who was guest 
speaker at the banquet. 

Telling the delegates that his union had 
been successful in replacing the UE except 
in one large electrical corporation, Mr. 
Carey declared that if the IUE should 
strike at that firm’s plants, “the company- 
controlled, Communist-dominated UE will 
scab”. 
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Earlier in his address, the CIO official 
had described his organization’s radio 
program “American Labour Answers Radio 
Moscow,” produced to challenge the 
statements made by the Russian radio 
station. “Although Radio Moscow is not 
listened to here in Canada or in the 
United States,” he said, “it is heard in 
other countries; and if it is not challenged, 
the wrong impression will be given.” 

Listing the things which Americans like 
about Canada and the things Canadians 
share with Americans, Mr. Carey stated 
“there is a real sense of international 
brotherhood between Canada and_ the 
United States. 

“You share the fight against communist 
infiltration,” he said, “and the fight against 
restrictive legislation.” 

In one field, said Mr. Carey, the Cana- 
dians have surpassed the Americans. 
“The CCL deserves credit,” he said, “in 
the field of discrimination: you have 
advanced farther than we have in the 
United States.” 


Other Speakers 

Claude Ballard, Vice-President of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
brought greetings from his union to the 
CCL. 

Léon Jouhaux, founder-president of 
France’s General Labour Federation (Force 
Ouvriére), also addressed the convention 
(see p. 1311). 


Political Action 

From the early minutes of the conven- 
tion, references to political action were 
continually being made, both from the 
platform and the floor. President Mosher 
spoke on the subject in his opening 
address; so did the CIO’s James Carey, 
the TWUA’s Emil Rieve and the IWA’s 
Claude Ballard. 

The CCL political action committee, 
reporting to the convention on the second 
day of the proceedings, announced its 
decision to submit the CCL’s legislative 
program to all recognized political parties 
in Canada and to ask their stand on 
specific proposals. The committee’s report 
was presented by Henry Weisbach, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the committee. 

“We want to know exactly where each 
political party stands,” stated the com- 
mittee’s report, which went on to explain 
that the CCL had for some time supported 
the CCF as the ‘political arm of labour’, 
a stand taken after a previous submission 
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‘izing the workers 


of the organization’s political program to 
each political party brought an answer only 
from the CCF. 

“At the moment we see no reason to 
change our position,” the report continued, 
“but we believe, in fairness, that all parties 
should have an opportunity to let us know 
just where they stand.” 

When some delegates questioned the 
wisdom of the committee’s decision, 
wondering if it gave another party an 
opportunity to claim CCL endorsation by 
agreeing to the Congress program, the 
Executive pointed out that, as it was 
already known that the CCF’s platform 
coincided with the CCL desires, it was 
unlikely the CCF would be supplanted as 
the Congress’ choice for its political arm. 

Later, a resolution re-affirming Congress 
support of the CCF was adopted. The 
same resolution urged all CCL members to 
vote for CCF candidates and all local 
unions to attempt to set up political action 
committees to increase CCF membership. 

Another resolution dealing with political 
action was rejected. Submitted by the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union, Vancouver, it asked for a 
unification of all “progressive” groups so 
that “labour can effectively support one 
candidate in each constituency” in the 
next federal election. 

A delegate from the Marine Workers 
union argued that “the CCF is not set 
up by, controlled by or responsible to the 
trade unions”. But another delegate from 
British Columbia charged that the entry 
of “Labour” candidates in the recent 
provincial elections there had prevented 
the CCF from winning the election. The 
convention, supporting the recommenda- 
{ions of the resolutions committee, voted 
the resolution down. 


Organization in Quebec 


Quebec was singled out by the conven- 
tion as the target for a concerted organ- 
ization campaign. Unlimited funds and 
manpower were pledged for the drive. 

The decision to concentrate on organ- 
in the province of 
Quebec arose out of a_ resolution sub- 
mitted by the Montreal Labour Council 
that asked for the setting up of a fund 
of $100,000 for that purpose. After 
Murray Cotterill, President of the Toronto 
and Lakeshore Labour Council, declared 
that $100,000 would be insufficient, the 
resolution was amended to remove any 


_ stated sum. 


The amended resolution calls on the CCL 
Executive to “call upon its affiliated unions 
and jointly with them to supply the 


necessary funds and manpower to launch 
& major organizing campaign in the prov- 
ince of Quebec”’. 

The preamble to the resolution states 
that “only CIO-CCL unions can really give 
proper representation and obtain for the 
thousands of poorly-organized or unor- 


ganized workers in Quebec adequate 
wage increases and improved working 
conditions”. 


This phrase led some delegates to ask 
that it be made clear that only unorgan- 
ized workers would be approached. William 
Mahoney, CCL Executive Member who 
presented the organizing committee’s report, 
replied that he saw no reason why the 
Congress shouldn’t aim at signing up the 
“poorly organized”. 

Declaring that it was a “laudable” 
objective to bring every worker into the 
CCL, Mr. Mahoney stated: “We can do 
a better job for the workers by bringing 
them into the Congress than by leaving 
them in split-up segments.” 

Quebec offers “tremendous potentialities” 
for union organization, said J. M. Bedard, 
IWA organizer. Because workers in 
Quebec are earning up to 30 cents an hour 
less than those doing similar work in 
Ontario, this creates a problem for workers 
in the rest of Canada, he said. 

(Only a week before the CCL conven- 
tion, President Percy R. Bengough of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
announced in Vancouver that his organiza- 
tion plans to launch a major organizing 
campaign in Quebec “within a month”.) 

The province of Quebec figured in two 
other resolutions passed by the convention. 
In the preamble of a resolution instructing 
the Congress Executive to “take every 
possible means at its disposal to maintain 
the rights of the workers against the unjust 
use of the courts by employers and govern- 
ment,” it was stated that “in the province 
of Quebec there has been an outrageous 
use of the courts to deny and destroy the 
rights of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively”. 

The second resolution expressed the 
CCL’s full support to all sections of the 
labour movement in Quebec that are facing 
what it termed the “union-busting” cam- 
paign of the Quebec Government. The 
entire trade union movement in the proy- 
ince is threatened by the “anti-labour 
activities” of the Government, the pre- 
amble to the resolution declared. 


Housing 

Punctuated by sharp criticism of the 
Government's policies, the National 
Housing Act and mortgage companies, an 


hour-and-a-half debate on a housing reso- 
lution ended with the referral of the 
resolution to the resolutions committee for 
strengthening. It was not brought back for 
delegates’ approval. 


The resolution had three parts:— 


(1) an expression of regret at the Gov- 
ernment’s policies in the field of publicly- 
assisted housing coupled with a charge that 
the Government had “failed miserably” to 
satisfy the demand for housing by those 
unable to build homes for themselves. 


(2) an appeal to the Government to act 
now to implement a policy which would 
meet the need for housing. 


(3) a demand that the federal Govern- 
ment encourage the construction of new 
housing by amending the National Housing 
Act to provide low down payments and 
low interest rates; provide NHA loans 
directly to home-builders through the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion; and undertake the construction of 
large-scale low-rental housing projects in 
urban centres. 


The amendment requested by the dele- 
gates was the addition of an appeal to 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments to co-operate in the solution of the 
housing problem. 


During the debate, several speakers 
declared the time had come for action 
rather than the adoption again this year 
of another resolution on housing. “Let us 
force the Government to cut back interest 
rates,’ said William Mahoney of the 
United Steel Workers, a member of the 
CCL Executive Committee. 

The resolution had two purposes, Mr. 
Mahoney explained: to provide homes and 
to maintain a full employment program. 
If steps are not taken to have houses 
built, he pointed out, the building trades 
and the building supply industry face a 
decline. 

CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald accused the Government of 
“abdicating its responsibility” in the 
housing field. The Government has 
apparently adopted as a policy the 
discouragement of low-rental housing in 
this country,” he said. “Housing is being 
rationed by the purse.” 

Political action was again mentioned 
during the housing debate. “Let us elect 
a sufficient number of members to the next 
Parliament,” said R. Gardiner, United 
Steelworkers, “that will jar loose the purse 
strings of the mortgage companies.” 

Another delegate suggested that the CCL 
establish building societies while a British 
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The Announcement 
OTTAWA, SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 


A. R. MOSHER 

PRESIDENT 

THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 
c/o ROYAL YORK HOTEL 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED TO KNOW THAT CABINET HAS TODAY APPROVED 
THE FOLLOWING PROVISIONS TO BE INSERTED IN GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS QUOTE 3. THE FOLLOWING PROVISIONS SHALL BE INSERTED 
IN ALL CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO ON OR AFTER THE FIRST DAY OF 
JANUARY, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE, ON BEHALF OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, TO WHICH BY THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
ORDER THE CONDITIONS SET OUT IN SCHEDULE “A” OR SCHEDULE “B” 


TO THIS ORDER ARE APPLICABLE OR MAY AT ANY TIME HEREAFTER BE . 


MADE APPLICABLE: NON-DISCRIMINATION PROVISION (1) IN THE HIRING 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR FOR THE EXECUTION OF THIS CONTRACT 
THE CONTRACTOR SHALL NOT REFUSE TO EMPLOY OR OTHERWISE 
DISCRIMINATE AGAINST ANY PERSON IN REGARD TO EMPLOYMENT 
BECAUSE OF THAT PERSON’S RACE, NATIONAL ORIGIN, COLOUR OR RELI- 
GION, NOR BECAUSE THE PERSON HAS MADE A COMPLAINT OR GIVEN 
INFORMATION WITH RESPECT TO AN ALLEGED FAILURE TO COMPLY 
WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THIS CLAUSE. (2) IF ANY QUESTION ARISES 
AT ANY TIME AS TO WHETHER OR NOT THERE HAS BEEN A FAILURE ON 
THE PART OF THE CONTRACTOR TO COMPLY WITH THE PROVISIONS OF 
THIS CLAUSE, THE MINISTER OR DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR OR ANY 
OTHER PERSON DESIGNATED BY THE MINISTER OF LABOUR FOR THE 
PURPOSE SHALL DECIDE THE QUESTION AND SUBJECT TO SUBCLAUSE 
5 HIS DECISION SHALL BE FINAL FOR THE PURPOSE OF THIS CONTRACT. 
(3) THE CONTRACTOR SHALL MAKE AVAILABLE TO THE MINISTER OR 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR OR ANY PERSON INSTRUCTED BY THE 
MINISTER OR DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR TO INQUIRE INTO ANY 
COMPLAINT OF NONCOMPLIANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THIS CLAUSE 
OR TO OTHERWISE MAKE INQUIRIES AS TO COMPLIANCE BY THE CON- 
TRACTOR WITH THE PROVISIONS THEREOF, HIS BOOKS AND RECORDS 
AND SHALL FURNISH TO HIM SUCH ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AS IS 
REQUIRED BY HIM FOR THE PURPOSES OF THE INQUIRY. (4) FAILURE OF 
THE CONTRACTOR TO COMPLY WITH ANY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
CLAUSE SHALL CONSTITUTE A MATERIAL BREACH OF THE CONTRACT. 
(5) IF THE CONTRACTOR IS DISSATISFIED WITH A DECISION UNDER SUB- 
CLAUSE 2 OF THIS CLAUSE, HE MAY, WITHIN THIRTY DAYS AFTER THE 
DECISION WAS MADE, REQUEST THE MINISTER OF LABOUR TO REFER 
THE QUESTION TO A JUDGE, AND THEREUPON THE MINISTER OF LABOUR 
SHALL REFER THE QUESTION TO A JUDGE OF A SUPERIOR, COUNTY OR 
DISTRICT COURT, WHOSE DECISION IS FINAL FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
THIS CONTRACT UNQUOTE 
MILTON F. GREGG 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 
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HON. MILTON F. GREGG 
MINISTER OF LABOUR 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


. . The Reply 


TORONTO, SEPTEMBER 25, 1952 


OUR CONVENTION IS GRATIFIED TO LEARN FROM YOUR TELEGRAM OF 
SEPTEMBER 24TH THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ACTED UPON 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR AND 
OTHER BODIES WITH RESPECT TO DISCRIMINATION BY EMPLOYERS 
WHO HAVE BEEN AWARDED GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AGAINST 
WORKERS BECAUSE OF RACE, NATIONAL ORIGIN, COLOUR OR RELIGION. 
WE FEEL THAT THIS IS A NOTABLE STEP TOWARD THE PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND WISH TO COMMEND THE GOVERNMENT ON HAVING 


TAKEN ACTION IN THIS REGARD 


A. R. MOSHER, PRESIDENT 
DONALD MACDONALD, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Columbia member of the Woodworkers 
charged that too much money was being 
spent on arms, not enough on housing. 

President Mosher concluded the debate 
with another reference to political action. 
“We want homes,” he said, “and we want 
members of Parliament. who will give us 
homes.” 


National Health Plan 

In the dying moments of the convention 
the delegates approved, without debate, a 
resolution calling for a “proper health plan 
in conformity with the requests of organ- 
ized labour, the Canadian Legion and other 
broadly representative citizen groups”. 

The resolution adopted was favoured 
over others which spelled out in greater 
detail the type of health plan sought, 
asking for an insurance scheme which 
would provide adequate free medical, 
surgical, optical, dental and hospital treat- 
ment for all Canadians. 


Discrimination 

The convention struck at discrimination 
on two fronts. Resolutions were adopted 
calling for a comprehensive government 
policy of fair employment practices and for 
active support by all affiliated unions “in 
the fight against racial and_ religious 
discrimination and towards a better under- 
standing among workers of all backgrounds 
and creeds”. 

The day after adoption of the resolu- 
tions, CCL officers received a telegram 


from the Minister of Labour announcing 
the inclusion of an _  anti-discrimination 
clause in all government contracts (see 
box, p. 1318). 

“This is the fastest action ever given 
to a resolution of any Canadian labour 
organization,” said Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald when he had read the 
telegram. “This is one of the greatest 
achievements of labour in some time.” 


When the message was read to the 
delegates, the convention hall was shaken 
by applause. A reply to the Minister was 
immediately drafted (see box, p. 1319). 


The resolution urging the Government to 
adopt a fair employment practices policy 
requested (1) national fair employment 
practices legislation; (2) non-discrimina- 
tion clauses in all government contracts; 
and (3) vigorous enforcement of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act regarding 
activities of the National Employment 
Service. 


An auxiliary resolution called on all 
existing Committees to Combat Racial 
Discrimination to “initiate and lead a 
campaign” for fair employment practices 
laws. 


Attacking the problem from a second 
direction, the convention approved a reso- 
lution asking all unions to include a 
non-discrimination clause in all contracts 
with employers and instructing the CCL’s: 
Committee for Racial Tolerance to draft 
a model non-discrimination clause. 
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Presentation of the report of that 
Committee by R. J. Lamoureux, Chairman, 
a report highly critical of Canadian immi- 
gration policy, brought from many dele- 
gates charges that Canada had embarked 
on a “White Canada” immigration policy. 

“We are distressed by certain discrim- 
inatory practices of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration,’ the Com- 
mittee said in its report. “We are 
equally disturbed,” the report continued, 
“by provisions of Bill 305, ‘An Act Respect- 
ing Immigration,’ which give the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration powers to 
prohibit and limit the admission of persons 
to Canada on the basis of their country 
of origin, nationality, citizenship, ethnic 
origin, customs, habits, modes of life, etc. 

“Tf the Government should see fit to 
regulate immigration to Canada,” the 
report went on, “it should be done on 
the basis of our ability to absorb new 
immigrants, not on outmoded and, in 
principle, pernicious considerations of the 
ethnic origin or the colour of the skin of 
the proposed immigrants.” 


One lone delegate upheld the immigra- 
tion policy. He warned against the crea- 
tion of blocks of peoples who cannot be 
assimilated. “Do we really want to say 
‘Come one, come all,’” he said. His state- 
ments were met with shouts of derision. 


Immigration 


The CCL has called for the setting up 
of an Immigration Advisory Committee, 
with “adequate labour representation,” the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
study the Immigration Act and its admin- 
istration, and the intensification of govern- 
ment efforts to educate new Canadians “in 
the languages and institutions of their new 
home”. 


A resolution drafted by the convention’s 
resolutions committee containing these 
demands was substituted for others which 
requested the strict control, if not the 
halting, of all immigration. 


The resolution approved was as follows:— 


Resolved that this Convention call upon 
the Government to set up an Immigration 
Advisory Committee, with adequate Labour 
representation, along the lines of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee or the National Employment Com- 
mittee, to keep the Immigration Act and 
its administration, and immigration policy, 
under constant review and to advise the 
Government regularly on charges which 
the Government contemplates or which the 
Committee thinks necessary, and 

Be it further resolved that inasmuch as 
the recent revision of the _ Immigration Act 
was carried through so suddenly and so 
fast that Labour and other organizations 
most concerned had no time to study it 
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and make representations, and as the Act 
embodies the vicious principles of guilt by 
association and provides for deportation 
on a variety of vague charges (including 
“association with any organization that 
advocates subversion of democratic gov- 
ernment, institutions and processes’ even 
by “other means” than force). The immi- 
grant’s guilt or innocence is decided not 
by a court but by an immigration official, 
with appeal to other immigration officials 
or to the Minister, not to the courts, and 
the “prohibited classes” include some 
which are so vaguely defined as to give 
the officials power to exclude even people 
who the officials think are likely to engage 
in subversive activities, or people who 
have been, but no longer are, members of, 
or associated with, organizations which the 
officials consider subversive, and as, the 
Act gives the Government power to limit 
or prohibit the admission of immigrants 
on grounds of “nationality, citizenship, 
ethnic group, class, peculiar customs, 
habits, modes of life or methods of hold- 
ing property, unsuitability having regard 
to or other conditions’ in Canada or in 
countries the immigrants came from or 
passed through; or on grounds of “prob- 
able inability to become readily assimi- 
lated or to 
responsibilities 
within a reasonable time;” and whereas 
this power has already been used to 
discriminate against negroes, Italians and 
others, contrary to the principles of the 
Labour movement and of the United 
Nations, this Convention calls upon the 
Government to set up immediately a Royal 
Commission to study the Act and its 
administration, or failing this, a parlia- 
mentary committee at the beginning of the 
forthcoming session of Parliament, such 
Commission or committee to report 
promptly on necessary amendments to the 
Act and changes in its administration, 
with the Act and its administration under 
the constant scrutiny of the Advisory 
Committee on Immigration. 


duties and 
citizenship 


assume the 
of Canadian 


» 


Special criticism was directed at the 
immigration policy relating to West 
Indians by delegates who charged that 
persons from the West Indies were refused 
Canadian citizenship “because they were 
not suited to the Canadian climate”. 


Supporting the resolution asking that 
greater efforts be made to teach immigrants 
the languages common in Canada, a Wood- 
workers’ delegate from British Columbia 
laid the blame for many logging accidents 
to the practice of sending untrained and 
non-English-speaking immigrants to work 
in the lumbering industry. 


Taxation 


Taxation proposals made by the CCL 
convention included: raising of the income 
tax exemptions allowed, elimination or 
gradual reduction of direct sales taxes and 
removal of the four-per-cent floor under 
medical expenses for income tax purposes 
so that all medical expenses may be 
claimed. 


_" 


UAWA.- 


Scene on the convention floor, members of the UAW delegation in the foreground. 


Another proposal was.that the T4 form 
be revised to provide a column for the 
insertion of union dues paid, the column 
to be filled in by the employer as he now 
fills in deductions for pension plans. 

The Congress is seeking income tax 
exemptions of $1,500 for single persons, 
$3,000 for married persons and $500 for 
each dependent. 

The resolution requesting the elimina- 
tion of the four-per-cent floor on medical 
bills also asked that all doctors’ prescrip- 
tions be included in medical expenses for 
income tax purposes and expressed dis- 
approval of the Government’s action in 
not removing the floor after members of 
Parliament had approved the move. 


Making particular reference to the 
lumber industry, where workers often incur 
heavy travel expenses in going to and from 
their jobs, the convention approved a 
resolution requesting an income tax exemp- 
tion on all such travel costs. It was 
pointed out that the resolution did not 
apply to bus or street car fares, only to 
larger expenses. A proposed amendment 
to include expenses of private automobiles 
was not accepted by the resolutions com- 
mittee in view of the administrative 
difficulties involved. 


A resolution demanding that the Goy- 
ernment allow an annual depreciation 
allowance deductible for income tax pur- 
poses to all workers compelled to furnish 
their own tools was referred to the CCL 
Executive and research department for 
compilation of an appropriate schedule of 
allowances. 

Two resolutions relating to income tax 
were rejected. One would have asked 
exemption from income tax of all moneys 
paid in municipal taxes; it was rejected 
because large property owners would be the 
chief beneficiaries. The other would have 
asked exemption of all moneys paid into 
Government-approved hospital or medical 
plans; it was turned down because the 
advantage to be gained would be less than 
that gained were all medical expenses 
deductible. 


Labour Unity 

Although many delegates protested that 
other Canadian labour organizations were 
engaged in raiding CCL unions and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
declared that the CCL had been “rebuffed 
and insulted,” the convention overwhelm- 
ingly approved a resolution instructing the 
Congress executive to approach the TLC 
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and the CCCL “with a view to obtaining 
united action on all questions affecting 
Canadian labour”. 

The resolution adopted embraced two 
others, one of which, submitted by an 
Alberta local of the United Mine Workers, 
called for amalgamation with the TLC and 
CCCL and reunion with the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Even those delegates who condemned the 
“raiding tactics” of the TLC and CCCL 
spoke in favour of the resolution. “Despite 
our differences of opinion with other labour 
bodies we are dedicated to the maximum 
benefit for the maximum number of Cana- 
dian workers,” said Larry Sefton of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

“We are willing and eager to hold out 
the hand of friendship,” said Secretary- 
Treasurer MacDonald, “but there is a price 
we will not pay: to sell out the interest 
of the members we represent. We want 
to be equal pariners.” 

In a reference to the decision taken 
at the TLC convention in Winnipeg (L.G.., 
Sept., p. 1185), Mr. MacDonald declared :— 

“We have been rebuffed and insulted. 
We have tried to turn the other cheek. 
We have done everything possible to 
recreate in Canada one labour body, one 
congress speaking with one voice.” 


Donald MacDonald 
Holds out hand of friendship 
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The convention also adopted a resolution 
reiterating the CCL’s willingness to “asso- 
ciate with a National Co-ordinating 
Committee of farm and labour organiza- 
tions with a view to seeking a mutual 
understanding on common problems”. 

But after expressing its desire for united 
action by all labour organizations, the 
convention resolved to “take immediate 
steps to counteract discriminatory actions 
of the AFL” in the Canadian construction 
indusiry. The resolution adopted, sub- 
mitted by a local of the United Construc- 
tion Workers of the United Mine Workers 
of America, charged that AFL building 
trades unions were “compelling” CCL 
construction workers to join the AFL union. 


Old Age Pensions 


Rejecting resolutions requesting old age 
pensions of $100 monthly payable at age 
60 without a means test, the resolutions 
committee recommended adoption of one 
repeating earlier CCL demands for a 
pension of $65 at the age of 65 years. 
This substitute resolution was approved. 

The resolution adopted made two other 
requests: (1) that an “adequate” escalator 
be provided to match the cost of living 
and (2) that the cost of pensions be 
defrayed “in a manner ensuring that the 
burden is distributed in a more equitable 
way”. 

Explaining why the resolutions committee 
did not favour demands for the $100-a- 
month pension at 60 years, Harry Chappell, 
chairman, said: “I am sure all delegates 
realize that the adoption of health insur- 
ance (prime target of the CCL) would 
cost money. When all factors are recog- 
nized, the proposition of $65 at age 65 is 
practical and reasonable.” 

Another resolution asked that qualified 
old-age pensioners be permitted to receive 
their pensions “in whatever part of the 
world they wish to reside”. 


Equal Pay 


All CCL affiliates were urged to try to 
have included in future agreements a 
clause that will provide for equal rates 
of pay and opportunity of employment for 
male and female workers. The same reso- 
lution called for the Congress to seek equal 
pay legislation. 

As originally submitted, the resolution on 
equal pay made no mention of equal 
opportunity of employment. Women dele- 
gates, notably Mrs. Brida Gray, President 
of a Toronto Steelworkers local, pointed 
out that many employers. discriminate 
against women workers and also between 
married and unmarried women. They 


pointed out, too, that some unions were 
less than energetic in demanding equal 
pay rates for their women members. 

On their insistence, the resolution was 
returned to the resolutions committee for 
the addition of the phrase “opportunity of 
employment”. The amended resolution 
carried. 


Communist Unions 


Five resolutions submitted to the con- 
vention asked, “as the first step towards 
unity of the trade union movement,” for 
re-admission of the unions expelled from 
the Congress on charges of Communist 
domination. Declaring that “the CCL is 
always open to any trade union that rids 
itself of those elements which caused its 
expulsion,” the resolutions committee 
recommended non-concurrence in all five. 
This recommendation was adopted without 
debate. 

A proposed amendment to the CCL con- 
stitution would have taken from the 
Executive Council the authority to expel 
unions it believed to be following 
communist or fascist principles and policies, 
giving them authority only to recommend 
expulsion of such unions. Such a recom- 
mendation, the proposed amendment 
stated, would have to be made at a 
Congress convention and dealt with, in- 
cluding any appeals, on the first day of 
the convention. 

The constitution committee, headed by 
D. N. Secord, CRBE & OTW, recom- 
mended non-concurrence and, although the 
amendment had some support from the 
floor, this recommendation was adopted. 


United Wage Drive 


Although the resolutions committee 
attempted to temper demands for all-out 
support of unions on strike or seeking wage 
increases, the delegates rejected the com- 
mittee’s milder proposals and insisted on 
more positive action. The convention 
referred back to the committee for 
strengthening a resolution calling for a 
drive for “substantial” wage increases, 
which the committee had watered down. 

Three resolutions had been submitted 
for the convention’s attention. One 
wanted a pledge of support for a drive 
by all affiliated unions for substantial wage 
increases. A second requested a pledge of 
full support for all unionists on strike 
while the third sought united action by all 
unions, “regardless of affiliation,” to meet 
the “attempt by the employing class to 
smash organized labour”. 

The latter resolution, submitted by the 
Vancouver Marine Workers and Boiler- 


makers’ Industrial Union, would, in effect, 
promise CCL support even to unions the 
Congress had expelled for following 
communist policies. 

The resolutions committee recommended 
concurrence in a substitute resolution that 
promised Congress support for any drive 
for wage increases that may be undertaken 
by an affiliated union. 

“Tt is not a Congress prerogative,” said 
Committee Chairman Harry Chappell, “to 
determine if a local needs a wage increase; 
but when a local decides to go out for 
more wages, the Congress will back it.” 

Although some speakers from the floor 
sided with the committee, emphatically 
rejecting the idea that the CCL should 
promise support to Communist-led unions, 
the majority of delegates objected to the 
lumping of the three resolutions into the 
one drafted by the committee, asserting 
that each dealt with a different subject. 

After a heated debate, the resolution was 
returned to the committee with instruc- 
tions that it be amended to include the 
ideas expressed in all three resolutions and 
also in another resolution that called for 
a conference early next year of all affiliated 
unions “to lay plans for a co-ordinated 
wage and contract policy and make 
preparations for assisting CCL unions that 
may be forced to take strike action”. 


Unemployment Insurance 

“The Unemployment Insurance Act is 
far from being perfect,” said the CCL’s 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance in 
its report to the convention, presented by 
George Burt, Committee Chairman. The 
report did, however, speak favourably of 
the recent amendments to the Act, 
declaring they were “all the more signifi- 
cant in that no additional contributions 
were imposed to finance them” and that 
they “do indicate progress in liberalizing 
the Act”. 

The Committee recommended :— 

An amendment to the Act to ease the 
statutory condition requiring a worker to 
prove recent attachment to the labour 
market; elimination of the condition was 
not requested. 

Creation of new insurance classes at the 
top level by redistributing the present top 
class into at least two new classes, with 
corresponding contribution and __ benefit 
changes. (This does not mean an increase 
in contributions, Mr. Burt explained.) 

Elimination of non-compensable days 
and reduction, if not elimination, of the 
waiting period. 

Rescinding of the section of the Act 
governing married women. 
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President A. R. Mosher (left) and Vice-President George Burt talk things over. 


Payment of supplementary benefits 
equivalent to the normal benefit, such 
benefits to be available the year round. 

Extension of coverage, especially to 
hospital employees. 

Provision for a suggested 18 days of 
compensable days of illness during every 
benefit year, covering only casual illness. 

Extension of the area of union rights 
under the Act to protect workers who 
refuse to cross another union’s picket lines 
or to handle “hot” goods. 


An amendment to allow a claimant to 
earn casually as much as he is able, such 
earnings being subtracted from his unem- 
ployment insurance benefit. 


A sickness disability scheme to supple- 
ment unemployment insurance. 


A revision in the contribution-benefit 
ratio “to bring it more in line with present 
conditions”. 

The Committee also suggested that 
unions compile for their localities the 
rates of pay for the jobs covered by their 
agreements, such information to be made 
available to courts of referees so that they 
can more correctly determine the prevail- 
ing rate in the district. 
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Publicity Committee 


Anxiety about the freedom of the press 
in Canada, criticism of “anti-labour 
colouration” of news by some private radio 
stations and of unfair coverage of labour 
events by CBC “News Round-up” and a 
warning that television should not “fall 
prey to excessive commercialism or 
exploitation for private profit?’ were 
expressed in the report of the publicity 
committee, presented to the convention by 
Eamon Park. 


The committee also recommended rejec- 
tion of a resolution requesting establish- 
ment of a committee to investigate the 
financial, technical and practical aspects of 
« union-financed and controlled daily news- 
paper. Pointing out that the feasibility of 
financing a union-controlled daily news- 
paper has been considered by much larger 
labour organizations, who have decided the 
project is beyond the financial ability of 
unions to carry out, the committee 
declared that establishment of an investi- 
gating committee would be “a waste of 
time”, 

Expressing concern over the freedom of 
expression in Canadian newspapers, the 


committee stated: “Dozens of Canadian 
communities must rely on only one news- 
paper for information and opinion. That is 
serious in itself; but in recent years 
monopoly or near-monopoly ownership of 
the press has become a matter of concern 
for all Canadians. . . The growth of 
centralized writing and printing of news 
stories which has been developed by 
newspaper chains . . . is seriously limiting 
the viewpoints on the news available to 
Canadians”. 


The committee urged all unions to take 
an interest in the newspaper practices in 
their localities. 


Hailing the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation as “the Canadian public’s 
assurance of integrity in broadcasting” and 
issuing a reminder that the CBC has 
developed a code “which can _ protect 
freedom of expression on the air,” the 
committee warned that freedom cannot be 
maintained “unless the overriding authority 
of the CBC code is maintained”. 


The report said that the numbers 
participating in forum broadcasts have 
shifted “from approximately 50-50 partici- 
pation by labour and management to the 
point where business and its spokesmen 
substantially outnumbered labour spokes- 
men in last year’s series”. 


The committee’s criticism of CBC 
“News Round-up” was worded thus:— 

“By and large ‘News Round-up’ ignores 
stories which put labour in a favourable 
light or uses commentators who lack 
sympathy or understanding for the labour 
view. Labour-management relations stories, 
when infrequently used, are given in a 
pro-management vein.” 

The publicity committee also suggested 
that the CCL Publicity Department con- 
sider making a film telling the story of 
Canadian labour and particularly of the 


CCL. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Seventeen proposed amendments to the 
CCL constitution were submitted. One 
dealt with the power of the Executive 
Council to expel unions it believed to be 
followers of communist or fascist prin- 
ciples and policies (see “Communist Unions” 
above). Others concerned the time limit 
for the submission of resolutions, the 
establishment of a CCI Department of 
Organization, an increase in per capita tax, 
duties of a union  secretary-treasurer, 
initiation fees, affiliation with and repre- 
sentation at provincial federations, the 
formation of ladies’ auxiliaries and the 
conduct of voting. 


The delegates supported the adoption of 
the amendments establishing a Depart- 
ment of Organization, increasing the per 
capita tax, altering the duties of a union 
secretary-treasurer, increasing the minimum 
dues that can be set by chartered unions 
and changing the method of conducting 
roll-call votes. 


On the recommendation of the constitu- 
tion committee, whose chairman was D. N. 
Secord, CBRE & OTW, the convention 
rejected amendments limiting the power 
of the Executive Council to recommenda- 
tion only of expulsion of communist- or 
fascist-directed unions, retarding the dead- 
line for the submission of resolutions, 
altering the basis of representation at 
conventions of provincial federations, 
requiring locals to become affiliated with 
provincial federations and permitting the 
establishment of ladies’ auxiliaries. 


Election of Officers 


A. R. Mosher was re-elected President 
for a 13th term. His re-election was 
noteworthy in that at the time of the 
elections he was not the leader of any 
major CCL affiliate. Mr. Mosher resigned 
from the presidency of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers at that union’s 
triennial convention in Ottawa only a week 
before the CCL gathering. 


Mr. Mosher’s only opponent in the 
presidential contest was William White, 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union, Vancouver, who polled only 
85 votes to Mr. Mosher’s 737. 


Results of the voting for the secretary- 
treasurer’s post were close. Donald > 
MacDonald, appointed to the position by 
the Executive Council to complete the 
unexpired term of Pat Conroy after the 
latter’s sudden resignation last year, was 
opposed by William Mahoney, nominee of 
the United Steelworkers and a member of 
last year’s Executive Committee. Mr. 
MacDonald’s bid to be voted into the 
position he had held for ten months as 
an appointed official was successful; he 
gathered 455 votes to Mr. Mahoney’s 410. 


George Burt, Silby Barrett and Sol 
Spivak were re-elected Vice-Presidents and 
C. H. Millard, who declined to seek 
re-election at the 1951 convention, was 
again named to a vice-presidential seat. 
Results of the voting were: Mr. Burt, 857; 
Mr. Barrett, 856; Mr. Spivak, 843; and 


Mr. Millard, 734. A fifth nominee, 
William Stewart of the Marine Workers 
and Boilermakers” Industrial Union, 


Vancouver, gained only 193 votes. 
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The officers of the CCL for the coming year: front row (left to right), Vice-Presidents 
C. H. Millard and Silby Barrett, President A. R. Mosher, Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, Vice-President George Burt and Executive Secretary Norman S. Dowd; 
back row, the Executive Committee: (left to right), Fred W. Dowling, James Bury, 
H. L. Ladd, Maleolm Smith, Freeman Jenkins, J. Harold D’Aoust, William Mahoney 
and Raoul Leclerc. Absent when the picture was taken was Vice-President Sol Spivak. 


Returned to seats on the Executive 
Committee were: R. Leclere, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Municipal Employees, 
Montreal; Freeman Jenkins, Director, 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America; Fred Dowling, Canadian Director, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America; 
and William Mahoney, United Steelworkers 
of America. Others elected to the eight- 
man committee were: J. Harold D’Aoust, 
Canadian Director, Textile Workers’ Union 
of America; Harvey Ladd, International 
Woodworkers of America; Malcolm Smith, 
United Automobile Workers; and James 
Bury, Secretary, Vancouver Labour Council. 


Other Resolutions 


Foreign Policy 


The convention endorsed the following 
statement on foreign policy :— 


The workers of Canada have always had 
a deep desire for peace and the extension 
of freedom which will make peace possible. 


In the years that followed the war, the 
creation of the United Nations gave men 
hope that the future might be one of peace. 
Today, the United Nations remains the 
best hope of mankind for peace. But the 
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constructive possibilities of the United 
Nations have been hampered and under- 
mined by the expansionist policies of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. That 
policy of expansion became open aggres- 
sion in the invasion of South Korea. 
Canadian workers pledge their continued 
support to the United Nations in its 
resistance to aggression in Korea and the 
present efforts to bring about an armistice. 
These armistice talks are being delayed 
and perhaps crippled by the Soviet bloc’s 
refusal to accept the principle of voluntary 
repatriation of war prisoners. 

The defence of the free world now makes 
necessary the expenditure of large sums 
for rearmament. It will also require 
Canada’s full participation in such 
regional defence arrangements as_ the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. These 
expenditures will, of necessity, continue 
until a settlement of world differences is 
reached and until a genuine plan for world 
disarmament, which includes free inspec- 
tion by an international authority of all 
armaments, including bacteriological and 
atomic weapons, is accepted by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

This convention pledges its support to 
the defence effort of Canada, but demands 
that the burden of rearmament be borne 
on the basis of equality of sacrifice by all 
sections of the Canadian people. 

In the opinion of this convention, the 
peace and security of the world are 


equally dependent on improving the 
deplorable living standards which exist in 
many of the world’s economically under- 
developed areas. This will require, from 
countries such as Canada, the granting of 
far greater economic and technical assist- 
ance than is now the case. 


Such economic and technical assistance 
must be directed towards improving the 
standards of living of the mass of the 
people and must not be used to bolster 
corrupt local regimes. What is more, in 
order to further the cause of peace and 
security, the Canadian Government should 
assist these peoples who are still struggling 
to satisfy their national aspirations by 
the winning of freedom from colonial 
domination and exploitation. 


Canada should spare no effort to obtain 
a settlement of world differences and 
world-wide disarmament. In the pursuit 
of this goal, Canada must carry out an 
independent and realistic foreign policy. 
The key-stone of our foreign policy must 
be co-operation without domination by 
large and powerful allies. Only such a 
policy will permit Canadians to play their 
full part in furthering world peace. 


The statement was drafted by the reso- 
lutions committee to substitute for six 
resolutions. The ideas expressed in two 
of these resolutions, both submitted by the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union, Vancouver, were ignored in 
the substitution; the by-passed resolutions 
asked that no foreign power be given 
extra-territorial concessions within the 
borders of Canada and that all weapons 
of mass destruction (“germ warfare” was 
specifically mentioned in the resolution’s 
preamble) be outlawed by the United 
Nations. 


Use of Court Injunctions 


Specifically referring to recent court 
decisions in Quebec and British Columbia 
but asserting that evidence exists in other 
provinces of “a similar tendency to thwart 
the rights of labour by court injunctions 
and appeals,’ the convention passed a 
resolution instructing the CCL Executive 
to “take every possible means at its 
disposal to maintain the rights of the 
workers against the unjust use of the 
courts by employers and government”. 


Price Control 


Price control should be re-established, 
the CCL believes. 


Four resolutions on the subject were sub- 
mitted to the convention, calling for the 
re-introduction of price controls on food, 
clothing and shelter, a roll-back of prices 
and an excess profits tax. The resolu- 
tions committee recommended concurrence 
in one only, the briefest, which stated: 
“Resolved that the Congress urge the 
federal Government to re-establish price 
control”. 


National Labour Code 


Three new federal Acts “which will 
supersede provincial legislation of a similar 
character” were requested by the conven- 
tion. They were: a national labour code 
covering all industries, a national minimum 
wage act providing for an adequate 
minimum wage throughout Canada and a 
national hours of work act providing for 
a 40-hour work-week with penalty rates 
for overtime work performed. The legis- 
lation, said the resolution adopted, should 
be “in line with the adequate standards 
that have been expressed in Congress 
policies”. 

Recognizing the constitutional barrier to 
this proposal, the same resolution urged 
the Government to begin action imme- 
diately to have the British North America 
Act amended. 


An auxiliary resolution pledged the 
continuance of Congress efforts to obtain a 
national labour code. 


Government Employees 


Recognition of unions of federal govern- 
ment employees was urged in an emer- 
gency resolution adopted by the CCL 
convention. The same resolution requested 
the establishment of the 40-hour week for, 
and the granting of sick leave and 
furlough to, the Government’s prevailing 
rates employees; their wages should be 
made subject to negotiation, the resolu- 
tion added. 


Other resolutions concerning government 
employees, all of which were carried 
unanimously, pledged support for “any 
section of organized labour” trying to 
obtain the 40-hour week for employees of 
Crown companies, called for the estab- 
lishment of the 40-hour week for such 
workers, urged all government departments 
operating vessels to grant the 44-hour week 
to the ships’ crews, and, charging that the 
Government has “consistently avoided the 
negotiation of signed contracts’ with 
unions, emphasized that all workers should 
have the right to bargain collectively with 
their employers through the union of their 
choice. 


Textiles 


So that the Canadian textile industry 
will provide “the maximum employment 
for the Canadian textile workers now on 
short time or laid off,” the federal Govern- 
ment will be petitioned to make any 
improvements in the tariffs pertaining to 
textiles found necessary on re-assessing the 
importation of textile products. This 
action was called for by a resolution 
adopted at the convention. 
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The same _ resolution requested the 
Government to take steps to halt the 
dumping of textile goods into the Cana- 
dian market. 

A spokesman for the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, the union submitting 
the resolution, explained the intent of the 
resolution in these words:— 

“We want the dumping rule amended to 
make the deciding factor the average price, 
not the minimum price, of the article 
being dumped. And we want excluded 
from the preferred nation status,” he added, 
“those countries whose wage rates are lower 
than Canada’s.” 


MisceHaneous Resolutions 

Basing their request on the possibility 
that the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act may be opened for 
review during the coming year, the dele- 
gates asked the CCL Executive to be 
prepared to make representations on their 
behalf. 


Charging that both federal and provincial 
governments have age restrictions in their 
employment regulations, the convention 
demanded that these governments “give 
the lead” by lifting restrictions against 
older workers and that such restrictions 
by private employers be treated as an 
unfair labour practice. 


A campaign to organize office workers is 
forecast in another resolution approved by 
ithe convention. It directs the CCL 
organizing committee to call a conference 
of already-established office workers’ unions 
to discuss the “potentialities and possi- 
bilities’ of an organizing drive in that 
field. 

An increase in family allowance pay- 
ments was requested. In addition, the 
real value of the payments, “sharply 
reduced since 1946 as a result of inflation,” 
should be restored, the same _ resolution 
urged. 

A resolution was passed asking for a 
campaign to raise the balance of the 
$50,000 pledged by the 1951 convention as 
ithe CCL contribution to the Regional 
Activities Fund of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. The 


same resolution urged all affiliated locals 
to co-operate in the campaign. It was 
explained to the delegates that the Fund 
was, in effect, aimed at organizing the 
unorganized throughout the free world. 


Other resolutions expressed the Con- 
gress’ whole-hearted support of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and approval of the 
project as an all-Canadian development 
and called on the federal Government to 
take the necessary steps to expand Canada’s 
steel industry. 


The convention, on the recommendation 
of the resolutions committee, rejected a 
resolution asking that labour laws be 
amended to require companies to furnish 
payroll data to unions on request. 


Resolutions Not Touched 


When the convention adjourned Friday 
evening after sitting through the dinner 
hour, some of the 152 resolutions sub- 
mitted had not been dealt with. These 
were left to the incoming executive for 
action. 

Included in the resolutions not touched 
by the convention were those requesting 
that the Congress and affiliated unions 
refrain from raiding other organizations; 
instructing CCL officers to transfer mem- 
bers of directly-chartered locals who fall 
within the jurisdiction of international or 
national unions to such unions; calling on 
the federal Government to ensure that 
fair wages and standard working condi- 
tions are provided for shipyard workers 
engaged on government contracts; 


Urging the Government to alter Canada’s 
foreign trade policy; requesting the enact- 
ment of a Bill of Rights; protesting the 
“anti-labour section” of Bill H-8; calling 
for legislation against salacious literature; 
asking that the telephone industry be 
declared national in scope and_ thus 
covered by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act; protesting the 
decision of the Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act that disqualified 
from benefit workers idle as the result of 
a labour dispute; and demanding a program 
for the development and processing in 
Canada of Canadian raw materials. 


By the end of this year, India will have received from Canada 1,285 motor 
vehicles, the Indian Finance Minister told the House of the People in answer to a 


question. The vehicles, the Minister explained, are being sold to the Bombay Road 
Transport Corporation, who will use them for the public transport of goods in the 
State of Bombay. 
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31st Convention of Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Meeting, attended by 400 delegates, considered one of most important 
ever held by the organization. CCCL decides to engage in political 
action and to set up half-million-dollar “professional defence fund” 


The 81st annual convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
which brought together some 400 delegates 
in Shawinigan Falls, Que., from September 
14 to 18, was one of the most important 
conventions ever held by this labour 
organization. 

The delegates, representing 93,040 mem- 
bers, gave their organization more power 
in its legislative proposals by having it 
definitely concern itself with political 
action and by creating a “professional 
defence fund” of at least half a million 
dollars. 

With these two measures, which give a 
new direction to the CCCL by allowing 
it to put more weight behind its legis- 
lative proposals, the delegates approved 
the position taken by their leaders during 
the past year and have followed their 
recommendations set forth in their reports 
to the convention. 

Although the CCCL has decided to 
amend its constitution so that it can 
engage in political action and can appoint 
a permanent official whose duties will be 
to give effect to the decisions made by the 
political orientation committee, it decided 
not to link itself with any political party. 

The convention also reaffirmed its oppo- 
sition to communism. Gérard Picard, 
General President, said the charge that 
the CCCL was an ally of communism was 
“false and ridiculous,” repeating that the 
CCCL was opposed to this atheistic 
ideology “from conviction and not from 
fear.” 

The convention re-elected by acclama- 
tion Mr. Picard and the General Secretary, 
Jean Marchand. At the same time, the 
CCCL became the first national labour 
organization to give recognition to the 
growing importance of women in the labour 
movement, by naming a woman, Miss 
Yolande Valois, of Sorel, one of its 
vice-presidents. 

During the deliberations, which lasted 
four days and often continued until an 
advanced hour of the night, the 400 dele- 
gates considered more than a hundred 
resolutions and adopted an _ imposing 
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number, dealing, among other subjects, 
with apprenticeship, housing, industrial 
relations, pensions and taxes. The dele- 


gates also made numerous decisions con- 
cerning the internal management of their 
movement. 


Official Opening 


The official opening of the convention 
took place Sunday afternoon in St. Mark’s 
Parish Hall at Shawinigan Falls. Guests 
of honour included His Excellency Mer. 
Georges-Léon Pelletier, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Three Rivers, Paul Emile Coté, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Federal 
Minister of Labour, Donat Quimper, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Quebec 
Department of Labour, and Ernest Mayer, 
United States Consul at Quebec. 


Paul Emile Coté 


The Department of Labour was officially 
represented at the convention by Paul 
Emile Coté, Member of Parliament for 
Verdun-La Salle and Parliamentary 
Assistant to Hon. Milton F. Gregg. Mr. 
Coté made a stirring plea for a stronger 
sense of national patriotism. 


Mr. Coté, who has attended all CCCL 
conventions since he became Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, 
briefly emphasized the notable progress 
Canada has made in all fields and reminded 
the 400 delegates and their guests that 
their work must go on with a view to the 
national development of the country. 


“For some time now,” Mr. Coté stated, 
“our country has been taking on consider- 
able importance, from the industrial and 
political point of view, among all the 
nations of the world. I should like you 
to remember, during your convention, that 
patriotism is not the concern of a single 
individual; it is the concern of the whole 
community. 

“Our country,” he added, “is being thrust 
more and more towards responsibilities in 
the international field, and it must count 
on the sense of responsibility of its 
different movements. ‘ 
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Paul Emile Cété, MP 


“a stronger sense of national patriotism” 


“T should like you to remember that your 
work must be carried on with a view to 
the national development of our country. 
A group such as yours,” he stated, “should 
take its bearings in the sense of national 
patriotism. Every one of your thoughts 
must take its place on the national plane.” 


The Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour emphasized the 
important stage which the CCCL has 


passed through this year and praised the 
esprit de corps of its members. 

Mr. Coté said he brought the greetings 
and best wishes of the Department of 
Labour to the CCCL and stated that he 
also wished “to testify to the respect and 
admiration my Department feels for your 
leaders, who are at the root of your 
organization’s development and _ progress 
during the past year, which will mark an 
epoch in your history.” 

Mr. Coté was introduced by the 
General President of the CCCL, who 
stressed the interest the Parliamentary 
Assistant for Labour has always taken in 
the CCCL and the sympathy he has shown 
for the union principles of this labour 
organization. Mr. Picard took advantage 
of the opportunity to dwell on the import- 
ance of the Catholic labour movement, 


; 
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reminding his listeners that this move- 
ment “is deserving of the attention of 
Governments”. 


(During the day, Mr. Coté also went to 
Cap de la Madeleine, where some 30,000 
young workers from all corners of the prov- 
ince and from Ontario and New Brunswick 
invaded the national sanctuary at Cap de 
la Madeleine to celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of the Canadian JOC (Young 
Catholic Workers). On this pilgrimage, the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Department 
of Labour was also the official representa- 
tive of the Prime Minister of Canada.) 


Donat Quimper 


The Department of Labour of the prov- 
ince was represented at the convention’s 
opening by Donat Quimper, Assistant 
Deputy Minister. 

Mr. Quimper, introduced by the General 
President as “an authority who studies 
objectively the social conflicts which come 
to his attention”, stated that the CCCL 
has understood the objectives of the labour 
classes and is working towards their 
attainment. 


“The objectives of labour,” said Mr. 
Quimper, “are to grow like other men, 
morally, intellectually and on the economic 
level. To grow morally, the CCCL has 
its chaplains who determine the duties and 
the rights of the workers in relation to 
their employers. In the intellectual field, 
the achievements of the Education Service, 
recently established, are a proof of its true 
value. On the economic level, the develop- 
ment of the syndicates and their increasing 
number show clearly that they are an 
important power.” 


Mgr. G.-L. Pelletier 


His Excellency Mgr. Georges-Léon 
Pelletier, Bishop of Three Rivers, brought * 
the good wishes of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the delegates and warned them 
that they must not make any false move. 
Mer. Pelletier stressed the Christian faith 
and social spirit of the CCCL and asked 
the delegates to work together in order 
to improve their relations with others for 
the good of the community. 


“You have come here to examine your 
problems in the light of the Gospel,” 
declared Mer. Pelletier, “and only the 
Church can bring an equitable solution to 
social problems, a solution which will bring 
peace and justice to the world, as the 
social doctrine of the Church takes into 
account human dignity, the duties of the 
workers, the responsibilities of the 
employers and of all human capital.” 


Civic Reception 

On Sunday morning, the delegates were 
received at the City Hall of Shawinigan 
Falls. In welcoming the union members, 
Mayor Francois Roy declared that the 
meetings were being held in the city where 
the members of the various syndicates 
affliated to the CCCL are the most 
numerous in relation to the population. 

“We are anxious that our workers join 
unions,” Mayor Roy said, “and we are 


pleased to note that they belong to- 


syndicates affiliated with the CCCL.” 
Alderman J. A. Thérien, acting for the 
Mayor of Grand’Mere, neighbour city of 
Shawinigan Falls, added his best wishes to 
those of Mayor Roy. 

Prior to the opening of the convention, 
the delegates attended a mass in St. Peter’s 
Church celebrated by Mer. P. E. Doyon, 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Three 
Rivers. Mgr. Hervé Trudel, F.V., DP., 
welcomed the delegates in the name of the 
Church authorities of the Diocese, while 
Canon Paul Gaudet of Three Rivers, 
chaplain of the Professional Association of 
Industrialists (PAI), preached the sermon. 


General President's Report 


At the inaugural meeting of the con- 
vention, the General President of the 
CCCL submitted his report to the 400 
delegates and guests of honour. Mr. 
Picard took advantage of. the occasion to 
restate the attitudes of the CCCL on 
politics and communism. 

Mr. Picard stressed the fact that the 
CCCL had considered that it should engage 
actively in politics without, however, 
committing itself to one political party, 
and he assured all the delegates that the 
CCCL is opposed to communism by con- 
viction and not from fear, because 
communism is atheistic and has no respect 
for the human being and the family. 


Economic Progress 


Recalling that the province of Quebec 
and Canada as a whole are progressing 
rapidly and that we can look to the future 
with confidence, Mr. Picard began his 
report by outlining the economic situation. 
He declared that Canada’s prosperity could 
be still greater “if the general economic 
policy considered processing our raw 
materials at home”. 

For his outline of the present economic 
situation in Canada, Mr. Picard drew his 
inspiration from the synthesis of Mr. O. J. 
Firestone, Economic Adviser to the Cana- 
dian Department of Trade and Commerce, 
published on page 731 of the June, 1952, 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Mr. Picard referred to some 15 strikes 
supported by the CCCL during the past 
year and then broached the subject of a 
professional defence- fund. He concluded 
his appeal by reminding the delegates that 
“many strikes could easily be prevented 
by the single fact of the existence of a 
substantial professional defence fund”. 


Political Action 

The General President devoted a large 
part of his report to the matter of political 
action, stressing the lack of unanimity 
within and without the ranks of the 
organization as regards the measures taken 
and statements made by the CCCL during 
the last provincial election campaign. 

He clearly stated the position of the 
CCCL. as follows:— 

“In the pursuit of its objective, which, 
in general terms, may be stated as the 
study, defence and promotion of the 
professional, economic and social interests 
of its members, a labour organization is 
entitled to use all honest means that tend 
to the attainment of this objective. What 
should be avoided, and this is elementary, 
is recourse to means that even though 
legitimate, will divert it from its purpose. 

“There is no absolute necessity for a 
labour organization to undertake political 
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setion. But when labour legislation and 
its enforcement become a _ source of 
injustice, when the governing authorities 
prove hostile to labour organizations or 
become unable to stand contradiction to 
the point of taking advantage of all 
opportunities to make reprisals against 
union officials, then political action may 
become necessary as a means of alerting 
public opinion”. 

The General President stressed the fact 
that the CCCL is not affiliated and does 
not intend to affiliate with any political 
party. 

“There are no organic ties between any 
political party and the CCCL,” he declared. 
“For that reason, however, political action 
within the ranks of the CCCL may have, 
and in fact has, favoured certain candidates 
of another political party, as it has brought 
about the defeat of certain candidates of 
another political party.” 

The General President declared further 
that it should not be construed that the 
CCCL wishes to enter completely into 
direct and non-partisan political action. 
He reiterated that, without going as far 
as the majority of labour organizations in 
other democratic countries, the CCCL con- 
sidered that it should engage in political 
action without, however, linking its destiny 
with that of any political party. 


The CCCL and Communism 


The second important point dealt with 
by Mr. Picard was communism, which he 
repudiated as follows:— 


“In the last few months especially, the 
CCCL has been the target of several 
politicians and weekly papers. All seem 
to be inspired by the same idea and 
proceed with the same treachery. Efforts 
are being made to spread the belief that 
the CCCL is an ally of communism. 
There is no need to say that such an 
accusation is false and ridiculous. It is 
patent that this smear campaign is meant 
to spread doubt in the public mind and 
especially to hurt the reputation of the 
present union officials.” 


Mr. Picard declared ironically that one 
must not conclude that the Vatican is an 
ally of the Kremlin because there is a 
Catholic church in Moscow, or that 
wherever there are universities in the 
world they have been established to please 
Stalin because there is a university in 
Moscow. 

“The CCCL opposes communism through 
conviction and not through fear,” he 
declared. “It opposes communism because 
it is an atheistic doctrine and because it 
has no respect for the individual or the 
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family. The CCCL derives its inspira- 
tion from the social doctrine of the Church 
and ranks spiritual values first in the scale 
of values. It respects the individual and 
the family and does all in its power to 
bring about those economic and _ social 
reforms that will make for more justice 
in the community.” 


Mr. Picard concluded his long report 
with this thought of Léon Harmel (1897) :— 


Certain conservative people who refuse 
to see the appalling perils surrounding 
us seem to fear only the action of 
Christian workers. 


Report of the Confederal Bureau 

The report on the activities of the 
Confederal Bureau was read by Jean 
Marchand, who drew “an impressive picture 
of the difficulties’ encountered by the 
CCCL during the past year. 

Specifying that “these difficulties were 
of all kinds,” the General Secretary of 
the CCCL declared that the problem goes 
beyond the behaviour of individuals and 
has more to do with conflicting social 
concepts. 


“As our syndicates refuse to act as agents 
of discord and weakening of our labour 
forces,” Mr. Marchand explained, “and as, 
on the other hand, their activities are 
based on the whole of the social doctrine 
of the Church, and not only on those parts 
which favour a certain social conservatism, 
they have become enemy No. 1 of all those 
consciously or unconsciously supporting 
economic liberalism”. 


In reviewing the activities of the year, 
the General Secretary, among other sub- 
jects, dealt with international life, relations 
with the federal and provincial Govern- 
ments, the proposed Labour Code and 
relations with other Canadian labour 
organizations. He stressed particularly the 
strike problem, judicial proceedings and 
conciliation and arbitration, and reported 
briefly on the activities of various federa- 
tions affiliated to the CCCL. 


The CCCL has continued to develop 
during the past year and its membership 
now stands at 93,040, an increase of 4,959 
over last year. The number of syndicates 
has risen from 410 to 423. A detailed 
report of the CCCL membership is given 
on page 1333. 


Speaking of the international scene, Mr. 
Marchand mentioned that a resolution on 
co-management had been adopted at the 
11th Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions held in 
Holland (L.G., Aug., p. 1070). He sug- 
gested that the meeting examine this 


The CCCL membership has increased 
by 4,959 members during the last year, 
rising from 88,081 to 93,040. There are 
423 syndicates affiliated to the CCCL, 
13 more than last year. Although 37 
new syndicates were affiliated during the 
year, the CCCL has expelled 24 syndi- 
cates from its ranks. 

The number of syndicates and their 
membership for each professional fed- 
eration, as of May 31, 1952, are as 
follows :— 


Federations 


Barbers-Hairdressers 

Full-Fashioned and seamless 
hosiery 

Building 

Woodworking 

Trade 

Leather-Shoes 

Municipal employees 

Glove workers 

Printing 

Mining Industry 

Metal Trades 

Furniture 

Pulp and Paper 

Services (Hospital) 

Textiles 

Clothing 


85,369 


Syndicates directly affiliated 
with the CCCL 2 


7,671 
93,040 


problem, in the light of its experience and 
in apposition with its economic and social 
structures. 


Inter-Union Committee 


The General Secretary expressed regret 
that the inter-union committee provision- 
ally formed at the national level by the 
Trades and Labour Congress, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and the CCCL 
had dissolved. “It is certainly in the 
greatest interest of the workers,’ Mr. 
Marchand added, “that central labour 
unions offer a united front in special 
circumstances.” He also deplored the 
dissolution, at the provincial level, of the 
Joint Labour Conference. 

(At its annual meeting the following 
week, the CCL approved a_ resolution 
requesting its Executive Committee to 
broach the subject of teamwork with the 
other two national labour unions. The 
TLC, however, at its convention in August, 
rejected a resolution for greater unified 
action between the three main labour 
bodies in the country.) 


The problems arising from the CCCL’s 
approximately 15 strikes and involving 
between nine and ten thousand workers 
formed the major “part of the General 
Secretary’s report. 

“If the free labour movement were 
wholly accepted and _ protected,” Mr. 
Marchand stated, “most of the strikes from 
which we have had to suffer in the last 
few years would not have happened and 
the social atmosphere in the province 
would be much less strained than it is. 
With a little good-will, a dispute on wages 
or working conditions can always be 
settled; but it is impossible to effect a 


settlement which would be the death 
warrant of the union concerned.” 
Mr. Marchand also protested against 


legal procedures which cause unreasonable 
delays and specified that it is “inadmissible 
that employers, through dilatory legal 
means, should succeed in weakening a 
labour union or in preventing it from 
achieving its legitimate ends.” 

The General Secretary also requested 
that the provincial Conciliation Branch and 
the arbitration boards be reformed. “Our 
experience with conciliation boards in the 
past 12 months has been disastrous,” he 
said, “and unless a reform is undertaken 
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afraid that 
definitely 


m the near future we are 
the institution itself may be 
compromised.” 

Recalling that industrial disputes are 
costly not only to the workers but to 
employers and the public as well, Mr. 
Marchand requested that better qualified 
and more competent men be appointed at 
both the arbitration and conciliation stages. 

“The fixing of enticing remuneration for 
conciliation officers,’ he said, “so that 
competent candidates will be interested in 
the position, while being protected from 
the temptation of supplementing their 
income with side-jobs, and the Govern- 
ment’s wholehearted support in the exer- 
cise of their functions will contribute, we 
believe, towards bringing about a sub- 
stantial drop in the number of strikes and 
arbitration cases.” 


Supplementary Reports 


An appendix to the report of the Con- 
federal Bureau also contained 137 reports 
of services and committees, the most 
important being the reports on the Labour 
Education Service and the Political Orien- 
tation Committee. 

The Director of the Education Service, 
Fernand Jolicoeur, pointed out the import- 
ance of labour education in order that 
trade-unionists might play their assigned 
role in society. 

Mr. Jolicoeur announced the opening in 
November of a labour college with courses 
of four weeks’ duration. Specifying that 
the main courses scheduled would be on 
social, economic and trade-union history, 
political economy, labour legislation, union 
techniques and the social doctrine of the 
Church, Mr. Jolicoeur stated that the 
purpose of this labour college was “not 
only to train men to solve their economic 
or social problems, but also to train 
monitors to coach their fellow-workers.” 

The Political Orientation Committee, born 
out of a resolution of the Executive at the 
end of March, 1952, presented a long report 
on its activities on the occasion of the 
recent provincial election in Quebec, 
stressing the fact that “the CCCL, as such, 
did not sponsor any candidate or any 
political party during the campaign”. 

The report pointed out that the Com- 
mittee had designated a certain number 
of candidates who had proved “hostile” to 
the CCCL, officially denouncing four of 
them. The Committee’s political activity 
was carried on by means of the radio and 
the press. 

According to the Committee, its most 
important activity was to inform the 
public at large of the legislative, social 
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and eccnomic program of the CCCL. The 
Committee also asked that the provincial 
election set-up be reformed. 

The Political Orientation Committee’s 
report stated that the workers, in their 
daily activity, are constantly opposed by 
an alliance of “governmental and financial 
forces”. That is why, according to the 
Committee, the workers must fight on 
political ground to give back to the State 
‘its full and complete freedom”. 

The Committee made its ideas clear in 
adopting as its own a recent statement 
made by the Theological Committee of 
Lyons, France :— 


Trade-union action and political action 
are in constant relationship. If not real- 
ized in political action, while remaining 
of course within the framework of its 
essential mission, trade-union action is 
ineffective, just as political action will 
certainly lack dynamism if it is not 
founded on trade-union activity. 


The Press Service report pointed out that 
subscriptions to the publication Le Travail 
had increased during the year from 30,000 
to 36,000. Moreover, this weekly was 
issued in an eight-page edition, on the 
average, every second week. 


Important Decisions 


After the reading of the reports, the 
delegates made decisions giving their 
organization a new and definite orienta- 
tion. The convention voted to enlarge 
the CCCL “professional defence fund” and 
to commit the Confederation to political 
action within well-defined limits. 


Professional Defence Fund 


The convention decided to increase the 
professional defence fund set up at the 
1951 convention by authorizing a further 
compulsory contribution of $3 per head 
during the following 12 months. The fund 
will thus be endowed with nearly half a 
million dollars. 

The CCCL thereby hopes “to be in a 
position to guarantee the minimum of pro- 
tection we owe the workers”. 

The CCCL created its professional 
defence fund last year by levying a special 
tax of 10 cents per month per member. 
Half of the new special contributions is 
to be collected by January 1953. 

The decision to establish a defence fund 
of half a million dollars follows a declara- 
tion in the report of the General President, 
who said: “It must be remembered that a 
number of strikes could easily have been 
averted if only there had been a strong 
professional defence fund.” 


The Convention explained the reasons 
behind its decision as follows:— 

“The labour movement has to bleed 
itself white financially in cases of strikes 
such as those of the asbestos workers, at 
Dupuis Fréres and at Louiseville. Legisla- 
tion and employers already put up enough 
barriers against the exercise of the right 
to strike without our putting up ourselves 
an insurmountable one through lack of 
funds. Unionism is a difficult proposition, 
especially Catholic unionism, and all 
members of the group must share the 
burden and all the consequences.” 


Political Action 

The most important subject discussed at 
the convention, both in scope and in length 
of debate, was the problem of political 
action by the syndicates. The debate, 
which lasted more than a day, was, how- 
ever, conducted on a high level and 
remained above partisanship. At the end 
of the discussions, the delegates approved 
the attitude taken by their leaders during 
the past year and set very definite limits 
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The Department of Labour booth at the CCCL convention. 


for the future within which the CCCL’s 
political action must be contained from 
now on. 


The delegates definitely decided to engage 
their organization in political action by 
creating a committee on political guidance 
under a permanent director. ‘The Con- 
federation, however, was forbidden to 
affiliate with any political party. 

The two resolutions adopted to this 
effect, which constitute amendments to the 
CCCL constitution, are as follows:— 

Section 80—The CCCL will have a 

Political Orientation Committee which 

will be named by the Confederal Bureau 

and whose duties will be: 

(a) to inform the public of the legis- 
lative program of the CCCL; 

(b) to study the attitudes of public 
men with regard to this legislative 
program and to labour and union 
problems in order to inform the 
members and workers at large; 

(c) to establish continuous relations 
with the legislators; 

(d) to spread political education among 
members and workers at large; 


~~ 
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(e) to point out the proper and 
improper application of legislation. 


Section 80a—The Confederation and 
each of its various affiliated groups are 
forbidden to affiiate with any political 
party. The CCCL, as such, is forbidden 
to support any political party. 


The convention decided against the 
creation of a special fund which would have 
enabled the Political Action Committee to 
play its part more efficiently and also 
against the adoption of certain measures 
tending to restrict considerably the activi- 
ties of the General President and General 
Secretary in the political field. 

The adoption of the two resolutions and 
their inclusion in the constitution were 
preceded by a lengthy debate in which a 
large number of delegates took part. From 
the start of the discussion, it was obvious 
that the convention favoured definite 
political action and that the differences of 
opinion were more concerned with the 
means to be adopted and the extent of 
this political action. It was also notice- 
able that the delegates were anxious for 
the CCCL, as such, to remain independent 
of all political parties. 

Mr. Picard, who had been accused of 
partisanship during the last provincial 
election, vehemently denied the charge: 
“T have no ties with the Liberal party, 
nor with the Union Nationale or any other 
party,” he declared. “There was never any 
understanding between the Liberal party 
and myself; I have asked for nothing and 
was offered nothing.” 

He added: “Political education will bring 
about the conviction that we are not tied 
to any party whatsoever, and also the 
resolution to help candidates favourable to 
our requests; but this help will be on the 
local level.” 

Mr. Marchand also denied any affiliation 
with a political party. 


Resolutions 


Housing 


A special committee to study housing 
problems, set up at the last convention, 
presented a detailed report containing 
specific recommendations to remedy the 
shortage; all of these recommendations 
were accepted by the delegates. 

In addition to five concrete resolutions, 
the delegates adopted three recommenda- 
tions requesting any inquiry within the 
movement to establish the exact housing 
situation of the members; establishment 
of a housing fund to help with the 
temporary financing of any house-building 
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plan, and the launching of a campaign 
aimed at an agreement between the federal 
Government, the provincial Government 
and the municipalities to allow wage- 
earners to benefit by the provisions of the 
National Housing Act. 
The five resolutions 
meeting requested :— 


(1) that the federal Government restore 
the additional loan of a sixth of the joint 
loan to property-owners; 


(2) that organizations affiliated with the 
CCCL encourage the setting up of limited- 
dividend companies, not exceeding five per 
cent, in conformity with Section 9 of the 
National Housing Act, according to which 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration can make loans amounting to 90 
per cent of the lending value of low- 
rental housing projects at an interest rate 
of 14 per cent; 

(3) that the Government of the proy- 
ince of Quebec give effect to the permis- 
sion it has received from Parliament, 
according to Section 35 of the National 
Housing Act, by developing land and 
constructing family dwellings for sale or 
rent; 


(4) that the provincial Government 
amend the Co-operative Syndicates’ Act 
so as to allow the “Caisses Populaires” 
(Co-operative People’s Banks) to devote 
50 per cent of their liquid assets to 
housing loans, and that at the same time 
the provincial Government guarantee 50 
per cent; 

(5) that the public authorities forbid 
anyone to put up apartment buildings with 
more than six dwellings each, or to have 
in their possession or under their control 
more than ten multiple-dwelling buildings. 


adopted at the 


Picketing 

The Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate pre- 
sented an amendment to the initiation 
form by which every member of the CCCL 
would promise “never to cross a picket 
line, for any consideration, in the case of 
a strike which has been approved by one 
or other of the three big Canadian labour 
organizations”. The draft amendment also 
requested that the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress be asked to take the same step. 

This resolution of the Montreal journal- 
ists, approved in principle, was referred to 
the Confederal Bureau, with instructions 
to give it further consideration and decide 
on the proper terms for a new initiation 
form. 

In the minds of the sponsors of this 
resolution, such a pledge would mean that 


Canadian trade-union members, who num- 
ber more than a million, would never 
cross a picket line “on pain of banish- 
ment from trade-unionism for the rest of 
their lives”. 


Communism 


The CCCL reiterated its opposition to 
communism, stating that it could not be 
accused of communism, since, “by seeking 
the application of those principles of 
justice and charity which are at the very 
basis of its doctrine,” it constitutes “a 
rampart against communist ideology”. 

The resolution adopted to that effect 
reads in part: “In fighting to obtain suit- 
able living conditions we are fighting more 
effectively against communism than certain 
employers and other people who are keep- 
ing the workers in a situation which 
favours communism”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


No less than 26 resolutions dealing with 
unemployment insurance were examined by 
a committee set up for the purpose. Nine 
of these were adopted by the meeting and 
the others rejected or combined. 

The delegates declared themselves in 
favour of an increase in Unemployment 
Insurance benefits, without any increase in 
contributions, amounting to a dollar a week 
for insured persons without dependents, 
three dollars a week for insured person 
with one dependent and six dollars a week 
for insured persons with two dependents. 


The convention also asked that the period 
for supplementary benefits be extended to 
April 30; that the former regulation con- 
cerning married women be restored; that 
after the waiting period has been com- 
pleted, all non-compensable days be 
abolished, even in the case of a worker 
who is doing short-time work; that the 
waiting period be reduced to three days; 
and that benefits be paid in at least two 
weeks’ time. 


Labour Relations 


In the labour relations field, the Con- 
federation adopted a resolution sanction- 
ing the practice of freedom of association. 
This resolution requested that employers 
be obliged to reinstate workers dismissed 
for union activities, with full restitution 
of their acquired rights in the concern and 
full compensation for loss of wages. 

The delegates also asked for an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act to 
permit union organization to be carried 
on in all so-called company towns, and in 
the woods, by obliging concessionaires to 
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give the union representatives accommoda- 
tion at a fair price. Another resolution 
requested the Labour Relations Board to 
put effective measures into force to pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize 
without fear of intimidation or discrimina- 
tion by the employer. 

The delegates also asked for a reduction 
of the hours of work of employees in 
business concerns from 54 to 48, and for 
the inclusion of superintendents and fore- 
men with ‘“wage-earners’ under’ the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

After a lengthy discussion, the delegates 
adopted a draft amendment to the 
Collective Agreement Act according to 
which the certificate issued to skilled 
workers could be renewed, free of charge, 
every two years. 


Logging Industry 


The delegates adopted two resolutions 
on the logging industry, the first asking 
that the products of Quebec forests be 
worked in the province itself, and the 
second that the hours of work for all 
loggers be from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an 
hour for the noon meal and time and a 
half for overtime. 


Apprenticeship 


Conscious of the increased need for 
apprentices, the convention decided to 
approach the Quebec Government with a 
request that the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Labour be “increased in conse- 
quence of the growing needs of the various 
apprenticeship centres in the province.” 


Allowances 


The CCCL has decided to take new steps 
with the authorities concerned to obtain 
maternity allowances. At the same time, 
it will seek a 50 per cent increase in 
mothers’ allowances. 

The CCCL also wants family allowances 
raised by 50 per cent. The delegates 
expressed the opinion that all children at 
school should be entitled to allowances up 
to the age of 21 years or for the duration 
of their studies. 


Income Tax 


Income Tax was the subject of many 
resolutions submitted to the convention. 
The foremost requested exemptions for the 
amounts paid as premiums for protection 
against sickness, accidents and death; for 
strike funds and for the deductions made 
by parity committees from workers’ wages; 
a tax exemption of $1,000 for persons 
paying the expenses of a student until his 
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studies are completed, whatever his age 
may be, and finally, that Income Tax on 
overtime be abolished on account of the 
scarcity of labour. 


Shipbuilding 

The CCCL decided to urge the Cana- 
dian Government to establish a regulation 
compelling ship-owners to have their ships 
built and repaired in Canadian shipyards. 


Supporting this resolution, the General 
Secretary stated that the survival of the 
shipyards should be guaranteed otherwise 
than solely by Canadian Government con- 
tracts. Mr. Marchand specified that unions 
should make a point of supporting the 
shipyards when they ask for protection and 
deplored the fact that most shipbuilding 
and repair work was done abroad. 


Internal Management 


Many problems studied by the delegates 
at the convention concerned questions of 
internal management. One of the most 
important decisions made by the CCCL 
was for the establishment of a Strategy 
Committee. 


The functions of this Strategy Com- 
mittee, an advisory one, will be to facilitate 
an exchange of information between the 
various industrial sectors; to direct the 
claim procedures of the federations and 
also to direct the organization campaign. 


This manner of proceeding will result in 
co-ordinating trade-union action in the 
various industrial districts. 

The delegates also recommended an 
increase in union dues, the publication of 
a model constitution, the appointment of 
a public relations officer and the creation 
of two new committees, the first to study 
the problems of young workers, the second 
to study the problem of women workers. 


Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions approved by some 400 
delegates to the convention recommended: 
a meeting between CCCL officials and those 
of the Catholic Farmers’ Union to discuss 
the subject of oleomargarine; the publica- 
tion of a provincial “Hansard”; the grant- 
ing of the right to vote in federal and 
provincial elections to all persons 18 years 
of age; an amendment to the Annuities 
Act raising the maximum amount to $2,400; 
and the establishment of a special three- 
member committee to study the theories 
of Social Credit, particularly those con- 
cerning monetary reform. 


Canon Henri Pichette 

The General Chaplain of the CCCL, 
Canon Henri Pichette, spoke on the last 
day of the convention to remind the dele- 
gates that the Canadian Episcopate has 
given the CCCL clear signs of encourage- 
ment, to stress the fact that there is still 


Our union commitment must fulfil all 
the conditions of a real association 
which must bring about, through juri- 
dical bulwarks, a fellowship of mind 
and heart by social justice and charity 
put into actual practice. 


The results of our unionism will be 
of the same nature as what each of us 
puts into it. They will be human and 
Christian inasmuch as we contract in a 
human and Christian way. Otherwise, 
a simple promotion by way of an in- 
crease in what we already have is an 
illusion which would endanger the 
individuals we wish to become in a 
community which must respect us in 
proportion to our qualities and merits. 

The extent of our claims will be that 
required by the degree of dignity to 
which we are entitled and which we 
desire to obtain. These claims, while 
they are made to those who owe us 
respect, require that we demand of our- 


selves that which no one else could 
grant us. It is a question of hewing 
for ourselves, in the community and 
in the respect of others’ rights, the 
place we are entitled to in the common 
effort towards the responsibilities that 
make us conscious of being the makers 
of our own destiny. 

Justice and charity must prevail 
throughout our economy and must be 
expressed in a living and active way, 
not only at the level of the company 
but also at the level of the profession 
and of our provincial and national 
economy. Let us not limit our views 
to immediate objectives with no valu- 
able and durable results for the mass 
of the workers, or not having general 
perspectives whose application will later 
give us the profound satisfaction of 
having accomplished a task of moral 
improvement. 


—Canon Henri Pichette, General Chaplain of the CCCL. in message to the 
organization’s 31st annual convention. 
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much to be done in the trade union field, 
and to urge the delegates to work for the 
common good. 


“The more you advance and the more 
you develop,” he said, “the more you will 
notice that new difficulties and far-reaching 
problems are increasing. You have to 
ponder on increasingly important matters 
which call for ever-greater consideration 
and effort.” 


Speaking on present-day problems, the 
General Chaplain stated: “The opposition 
we are now facing comes not only from 
interests and prejudices, but also from 
concepts of society.” 


Canon Pichette also referred to the 
extensive debate at the convention on the 
political orientation of the CCCL. 


“They say you should not engage in 
politics,” he noted, “and yet, true politics 
is the noblest thing devolving upon man. 
The social problem which concerns us 
cannot be considered independently from 
politics. The motivating object of our 
movement is non-isolated professional 
benefit, and we cannot attain this without 
polities.” 

Canon Pichette added: “We must con- 
sider, weigh and determine the circum- 
stances in which our political action is to 
develop. You must go back to the true 
meaning of politics and face this important 


problem irrespective of individuals. Do 
take the large view; the more we rise, the 
more we are truly God’s servants; the 
more we rise, the more we forget our- 
selves. If you face the problem from this 
angle, there will be no danger.” 


Elections 


General President Gérard Picard and 
General Secretary Jean Marchand were 
re-elected by acclamation. Mr. Picard 
begins his seventh consecutive term as 
General President, while Mr. Marchand 
was elected to his fifth consecutive term 
as General Secretary. Roméo Ethier was 
re-elected Treasurer, defeating Emile 
Hébert of Shawinigan Falls. 


The convention increased the number of 
its vice-presidents from six to seven and 
decided to entrust the seventh post, by 
tacit agreement (women are in_ fact 
eligible for any position on the Executive 
Committee), to a woman. Close to 30 per 
cent of the CCCL membership is made 
up of women. Five candidates stood for 
this position and it was only after the 
third vote that Miss Yolande Valois of 
Sorel was elected seventh vice-president. 

The six other vice-presidents are: Réné 
Gosselin, Granby, elected first vice-president 
by acclamation to replace Gaston Ledoux, 
member of the Legislative Assembly; 


The CCCL Executive for the coming year: front row Cleft to right), Roméo Ethier, 

Treasurer; Canon Henri Pichette, Chaplain; Gérard Picard, General President; 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary; back row (left to right), Vice-Presidents Lucien 

Dorion, Horace Laverdure, René Gosselin, Yolande Valois, Adrien Plourde, F. X. 
Légaré and Rodolphe Hamel. 
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Horace lLaverdure, Montreal, re-elected 
second vice-president by acclamation; 
Lucien Dorion, Quebec, re-elected third 
vice-president by acclamation; Adrien 


Plourde, Arvida, who won over the previous . 


fourth vice-president, L.-P. Boily, Jon- 
quiere; F.-~X. Légaré, Rimouski, re-elected 
fifth vice-president by winning over Emile 
Hébert, Shawinigan Falls;‘Rodolphe Hamel, 
Asbestos, re-elected sixth vice-president by 
winning over G.-A. Gagnon, Montreal. 


Press Releases 


The CCCL, taking advantage of the 
presence of some 400 delegates at its 
sittings, issued a number of special news 
releases, two of which concerned strikes, 
one at Associated Textiles Ltd., Louise- 
ville, and the other at Vickers in Montreal. 

The press release concerning the strike 
in Louiseville, a solemn and pressing appeal 
to the authorities and the public, asked 
that the present situation “which consti- 


tutes, in fact, an expression of contempt 
for our principles of freedom and which 
violates even the elementary rules of 
decency, be corrected as soon as possible”. 

This statement, in the form of a strong 
resolution, adopted unanimously, protested, 
among other things, against the attitude 
of the provincial police in this strike and 
urged the authorities responsible for the 
common good “to interfere in order to 
prevent violent reactions”. 

The press release concerning the strike 
at Vickers was published for the purpose of 
denying the existence of any agreement 
between the CCCL and the Communists 
and to “express disapproval of all actions 
which may have led to disturbances”. 

A telegram was sent to the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, as Attorney General of 
the province of Quebec, asking him to 
stop the proceedings against some 150 
asbestos miners undertaken following the 
strike in 1949 and to return the bail put up. 


Canadian Aircraft Plant Trains Its Own 
Apprentices, Technicians and Leaders 


Training Manager of A.V. Roe Canada Limited describes his company’s 
teaching program to produce skilled tradesmen and future executives 


“Ts there really plenty of room at the 
top in Canadian industry? Are personnel 
for top management positions as scarce 
as they are said to be? Is there a serious 
shortage of engineers and _ technically- 
trained men.” Avro Canada’s training and 
safety manager, Donald S. Clark, asks and 
answers all three questions in an unquali- 
fied affirmative. 

In an article, “Training for Tomorrow”, 
published in the summer issue of the com- 
pany’s publication Jet Age, Mr. Clark 
writes :— 

“At the present time such new, home- 
grown industries in Canada as aircraft and 
engine manufacturing are in little more 
than their infancy. But they are growing 
quickly with the coming trend to make 
Canada more and more industrially inde- 
pendent. With this expansion comes the 
demand for more all-round practical and 
technical men for jobs both as leaders and 
as technicians. It is also understandable 
that as industries such as aviation become 
more complicated there is a marked in- 
crease in the proportion of skilled engi- 
neering labour required. 
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“The lack of suitable leaders and skilled 
help today poses a grave problem to our 
infant industries. Our educational institu- 
tions have not been able to meet the 
problem completely nor have we been able 
to import the type of men we want. The 
only answer seems to be for Canadian 
industry to train its own technicians and 
more important its own leaders, along the 
lines it wants them to develop. 

“Tt is of little use for our industrialists 
to be versed in technical theory if they 
cannot apply it in the practical field. The 
combination of technical knowledge and 
practical experience is hard to acquire... . 

“The type of man required by Canadian 
industry today must be able to visualize 
his chosen line of work for many years 
ahead. He must be able to implement 
growth and in many cases anticipate 
growth. He must be able to make sound 
decisions and have the moral courage to 
carry these decisions through, once he is 
sure they are right. His ultimate aim 
should be, just as it is at Avro Canada, 
to produce more and yet improve his 
product in production. At the same time 


q 


he should cut the costs of this production 
to its very minimum. He must be able 
to pick men for this production, guide 
them, encourage them, and above all, talk 
their language whether they be designers, 
draftsmen, loftsmen, machinists, toolmakers, 
machine operators, or aircraft mechanics.” 

Graduates of technical institutes and 
universities, Mr. Clark observes, are only 
at the start of their quest for a responsible 
position in industry; they must learn to 
apply the knowledge they have gained. It 
is, he says, the responsibility of industry 
to complete the education of these future 
executives and technicians. They must 
learn how various industrial departments 
are run and why they function in various 
ways. 

“As much as possible through their own 
efforts, they must find out the capabilities 
of the various tools and machines,” he 
says. “They must manipulate sheet metal, 
join pieces of this metal together so, in 
our particular industry, to produce an air- 
craft which is safe enough to fly through 
space at almost unbelievable speeds.” 

Describing the training plan in effect at 
Avro Canada, Mr. Clark says the new 
recruits work for four days a week along- 
side men who are actually making aircraft 
and engines, and so become familiar with 
the manufacturing processes. They get to 
know the men and to understand their 
outlook; they learn to recognize the types 
of material used and their limitations; and 
they become adept in the use of machine 
tools. Added to this, they fill an important 
role of liaison between the worker on the 
floor and the man on the drafting board. 
In this field alone, he comments, there is 
a vital need “since these two types of 
workmen represent two entirely different 
ways of thinking and they are both con- 
scious of their prerogatives and skills.” 

By thus moving from one department to 
another, following a carefully worked-out 
plan, Mr. Clark points out they become 
thoroughly acquainted with the organiza- 
tion of the company and the reasons for 
certain company policies. 

Eventually, he says, they find their own 
place in industry. “Judicious questioning 
by the foreman, together with written 
reports on the trainees, gives a reliable 


guide as to where best to locate them.” 


Similar  self-appraisals made by the 
trainees themselves supplement these 
reports. * 


In a general statement of some of the 
principles which he considers should govern 
the training of new recruits, Mr. Clark 
says :— 

“Generally speaking, the trainee should 
have the same working conditions in the 
school he attends at the company’s expense 
as in the shop. He should work to the 
same system of timekeeping and work- 
order cards, and his instructor should also 
take on the role of his inspector. He 
should be required to produce his projects 
to a required standard of quality and his 
work record should meet inspection 
standards. 


“Throughout his training the new recruit 
should be taught safety working methods 
and habits. Lectures and demonstrations 
on various other aspects of good indus- 
trial relations practice might profitably be 
given. Company policy and communica- 
tions should be fully explained, together 
with the union agreement and how it affects 
the workers. 

“The selection of.instructors obviously 
is vitally important. They should come 
from the production floor and be given a 
thorough training themselves in the art of 
teaching. Since these men are former shop 
workers they will be very familiar with 
shop requirements. The basis of selection 
should be trade knowledge, ability to handle 
men, personality and the desire to help 
others by instruction. 

“These instructors should be made respon- 
sible for drawing up their individual syllabi, 
keeping in mind at all times that even the 
easiest of operations is difficult until the 
trainee has the know-how and _ sufficient 
practical experience to master the subject. 
Many of these subjects are best taught by 
simple lectures. These must be carefully 
compiled and correlated to the practical 
work and given to the trainee at suitable 
intervals.” 

Canadian industry as a whole would 
benefit enormously, Mr. Clark concludes, if 
training courses along such lines were 
set up. 


Canada’s cost-of-living index stood at 187-6 at September 2. The latest index 
figure from Italy was 4,916 (1938=100); from France, 144-8 (1949=100) ; from 
India, 339 (1939=100); from Denmark, 220 (1939=100); from Mexico, 448-8 


(1939=100); and from Sweden, 225-1. 
March. 


The Australian index. reached 236-6 last 
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Quebec Department of Labour Issues 
Report for Year Ending March 31, 1951 


The report of the Quebec Department of 
Labour for the year ending March 31, 1951, 
gives a comprehensive picture of the 
administration of Quebec labour laws. 
With text in English and French, the 
report contains more comment and explana- 
tion than in previous years, as well as the 
usual tables showing applications consid- 
ered, inspections made, certificates issued, 
etc. 


The first section, entitled “Employer- 
Employee Relations,” summarizes the activ- 
ities of the Superior Labour Council, the 
Labour Relations Board, the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Service, the Collective 
Agreements Division, the Minimum Wage 
Commission, the Fair Wages Officer, and 
the Apprenticeship Assistance Service. 


The second part, dealing with the respon- 
sibility of the Department for the safety 
of persons and property, covers the inspec- 
tion of industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, the examination and _ licensing 
of stationary engineers, electricians and 
pipe-mechanics, and the inspection of 
pressure vessels, electrical installations and 
plumbing. 

The third part describes the work of the 
Provincial Employment Service and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


Superior Labour Council 


The Superior Labour Council is a body 
composed of eight representatives of organ- 
ized labour, eight representatives of 
employers, and eight other persons skilled 
in social and economic matters, whose duty 
is to study questions relating to collective 
agreements, minimum wages, accident pre- 
vention, apprenticeship and other labour 
matters at the request of the Minister of 
Labour. A permanent board of nine 
members drawn from the larger body 
prepares the Council’s work and serves as 
a connecting link between it and the 
Minister of Labour. Representatives of 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce are associate 
members of both the council and the 
board; they may take part in deliberations 
but have no voting power. 


The report submitted by the secretary 
of the Superior Labour Council for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1951, states 
that the one topic studied was the co- 
ordination and unification of the principal 
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industrial relations Jaws. The plenary 
Council met five times, the board 10 times, 
and the special committees 25 times. 

The secretary reports that the Council 
has established a special library of 3,500 
volumes in the Department of Labour 
devoted to the study of the human being 
at work. 


Labour Relations Board 

Meeting on 83 days during the year, the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board granted 
338 union applications for certification as 
bargaining agent, refused 87, amended 38 
certificates previously issued and cancelled 
78 certificates. The new certificates issued 
covered 27,541 employees. Five employers’ 
associations were certified for a total of 
159 employers. Thirty-three representation 
votes were ordered. The Board also studied 
and granted 824 requests for the services 
of a conciliation officer, issued 12 author- 
izations to prosecute for violation of the 
Labour Relations Act or the Public Ser- 
vices Employees Disputes Act, and dealt 
with 133 complaints of unfair labour prac- 
tices including 68 complaints of dismissal 
on account of union activity, 51 of intim- 
idation, 11 of illegal strikes and three of 
illegal lockouts. 


Under the Quebec Labour Relations Act, 
the certified bargaining agent is required 
to send to the Board two certified copies 
of any collective agreement concluded 
before the agreement will take effect. The 
report of the statistical service states that 
copies of 635 agreements covering 122,570 
employees and 159 copies of amendments 
covering 20,294 employees were received 
during the year under review. ‘This 
brought the total of collective agreements 
filed to 1,198, governing the working con- 
ditions of 189,717 workers. 


Besides registering agreements and their 
amendments, the Board writes to the parties 
to an agreement the month after it expires 
in order to learn whether it has been 
repealed, automatically renewed with or 
without amendments or replaced by a new 
agreement. Each month a. statistical 
report is made of the agreements filed. 


During the year the provisions relating 
to statutory holidays, vacations with pay 
and check-off were studied in 744 of the 
agreements and various reports were made 
for the use of the Board and the Depart- 
ment concerning increases in wages granted 


by the new agreements, particularly in the 
textile and pulp and paper industries. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Service 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Service 
co-operates with the Labour Relations 
Board in the enforcement of the Trade 
Disputes Act, the Labour Relations Act and 
the Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act. The report notes that the activities 
of this branch have steadily increased since 
1945, except for the year 1949-50. In 1945 
there were 188 interventions in disputes 
affecting 266 employers and 22,355 
employees, while in the year ending 
March 31, 1951, there were 407 interven- 
tions in disputes involving 8,222 employers 
and 143,140 employees. The percentage of 
the interventions considered successful 
fluctuates between 42 and 60 per cent. 

Councils of arbitration (the equivalent 
of conciliation boards in the other prov- 
inces) were established in 109 disputes, 
affecting 1,176 employers and 42,451 
employees. In only 27 per cent of the 
interventions was it necessary to establish 
councils of arbitration, a decrease of nine 
per cent from the previous year. 

Other work performed by this branch 
included the conducting of 88 investigations 
on behalf of the Labour Relations Board. 
In 25 cases the disputes were settled by 
conciliators; 54 were referred back to the 
Board. Moreover, the conciliators had to 
deal with 51 disputes which caused a loss 
of 110,605 man-working days. The Service 
also investigated 56 cases concerning 
parity committees. 


Collective Agreements Division 

This branch is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Collective Agreement Act, 
under which certain terms of collective 
agreements may be made binding by Order 
in Council on employers and employees in 
an industry within a specified area. 

During the year 1950-51, 10 new decrees 
were approved, four of them applicable to 
new groups not previously covered by a 
decree. Four other decrees were repealed 
during the year, so that the total on 
March 31, 1951, was 96, the same as on 
April 1, 1950. During the same period 112 
amendments to decrees were ordered and 
nine decrees were extended. 

Under the Act, parity committees may 
require all employees governed by the 
decrees which they administer to have a 
certificate of competency or a certificate of 
classification. During the year, 48 parity 
committees, in barbering, construction and 
garage work and some other trades, made 
the holding of a certificate compulsory. 


Minimum Wage Commission 

On April 1, 1950, 14 ordinances under 
the Minimum Wage Act were in effect; 
their application was extended until May 1 
1951, by an Order in Council of April 12, 
1950. The minimum rates for forest 
workers and for unorganized workers 
covered by Ordinance No. 4 were increased 
by about 20 per cent in November, 1950. 
Other amendments during the year made 
it possible to extend the vacation-with-pay 
plan to all construction workers except 
manual labourers and established a 54-hour 
work week for workers engaged in the 
manufacture of looms. At March 31, 1951, 
the vacation stamp system was in use for 
construction workers in Montreal, Hull, 
St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Joliette and 
St. Jean. 

The Commission’s jurisdiction includes 
approximately 43,732 employers and 984,251 
employees. Its inspection service con- 
ducted 16,914 investigations during the year 
to enforce the application of minimum wage 
orders. To inquire into grievances, 1,983 
special inspections were made. In addition 
to their minimum wage inspections, the 
inspectors assisted the Labour Relations 
Board by carrying out 83 investigations as 
to unfair labour practices and the verifica- 
tion of union membership and by presiding 
over 17 certification votes. 

Many claims were made for the differ- 
ence between the legal minimum and the 
wages actually paid, particularly because 
of the amendments increasing minimum - 
rates. As the result of claims, 2,696 
employers were required to reimburse 8,073 
employees a sum of $85,743.30. In 81 cases 
lawsuits were instituted against employers 
to recover $7,940.28 in wages on behalf of 
494 employees, 336 men and 158 women. 

The Commission issued four permits of 
exemption from minimum wage orders to 
four employees of restricted mental or 
physical capacity. 

The report states that a statistical 
service has been established to obtain and 
release up-to-date information on working 
conditions and wages. 


By a levy on payrolls of employers 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion $1,094,204.53 was collected during the 
year to be applied towards the costs of 
administration of the Act. 


? 


Fair Wages Officer 

The Fair Wages Officer is responsible for 
ensuring that contractors performing work 
for any department of the provincial 
Government comply with the fair wages 
schedule, which sets rates equal to those 
considered usual for competent workmen in 
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the district. He reports that most con- 
tractors willingly complied with the request 
to forward their payrolls and that the 
claims filed for reimbursement where the 
wages paid were lower than those in the 
schedule amounted to $30,407.32. 


Apprenticeship Assistance Service 

Quebec has its own provincial appren- 
ticeship system and does not receive 
financial assistance from the federal Gov- 
ernment for apprenticeship training under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 
Under the Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 
incorporated commissions offer regular day 
courses and part-time day or night courses 
to apprentices and journeymen. Since the 
establishment of the Service in 1945, 21 
municipalities have been recognized as 
apprenticeship centres and 16 commissions 
have been incorporated. A new commis- 
sion was incorporated in 1950-51 for the 
building trades in Terrebonne County. As 
well as several commissions for the build- 
ing trades, commissions have been estab- 
lished for barbering and hairdressing, the 
automobile industry, printing trades, shoe 
manufacturing, garment manufacture and 
clock manufacture. 


The report includes summaries of the 
activities of all the commissions. A large 
commission is the one for the Building and 
Engineering Construction Trades in Mont- 
real which had, during the year 1950-51, 146 
apprentices enrolled in day courses, 1,030 
apprentices and journeymen taking night 
courses, and 219 apprentices graduating. It 
has a staff of 25 full-time and 20 part- 
time instructors. Since 1946 this appren- 
ticeship centre, at the request of the parity 
committee or labour organizations, has 
given trade tests to 1,281 persons applying 
for certificates of competency. Another 
service offered is a system of loans to 
apprentices. 


Inspection Services 


Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments and Public Buildings 


An inspection service is responsible for 
the enforcement of the Act relating to 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments, 
the Scaffolding Inspection Act, the Limita- 
tion of Working Hours Act, the Weekly 
Day of Rest Act, the Public Building 
Safety Act, and regulations relating to 
foundries, ice cutting, the handling and use 
of explosives, the protection of persons 
working in compressed air, and regulations 
under the Public Health Act relating to 
sanitary conditions in industrial establish- 
ments. 
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Inspection services are carried on by 34 
inspectors, each of whom specializes in 
either construction yards, public buildings 
or industrial establishments. In construc- 
tion yards, the inspectors must examine 
scaffoldings, tackles, pulleys, cranes, hoists 
and safety devices. In industrial estab- 
lishments they must enforce rules of safety 
and hygiene and encourage a spirit of acci- 
dent prevention among workers. The chief 
responsibility of inspectors assigned to 
public buildings is fire prevention and 
provision for safety in cases of emergency. 
The Chief Inspector reports that the 
educational campaign of fire drills in 
buildings with dormitories was continued 
during the year. These inspectors must 
also apply the provisions of the Weekly 
Day of Rest Act in clubs, cafes, hotels and 
restaurants. 

During the year under review, 89:9 per 
cent of the inspectors’ recommendations 
were carried out by employers and owners 
of buildings. Six lawsuits were undertaken 
against obstinate proprietors or employers. 


The branch is responsible also for the 
examination of shotfirers under the explo- 
sives regulations. During the year, 887 
first class permits and 1,650 lumbermen’s 
permits were issued. No fatal accident 
occurred in this industry. 


During 1950-51, 16,660 inspections were 
carried out of industrial and commercial 
establishments. In addition, 9,808 investi- 
gations were made of accidents, conditions 
of safety and sanitation, working hours, 
certificates of age for admission to employ- 
ment, provision for a weekly day of rest, 
and other matters affecting the welfare of 
employees. A total of 4,725 improvements 
were carried out during the year in these 
establishments at the request of inspectors. 


In public buildings, 9,613 inspections and 
2,459 special investigations were made, and 
4,237 improvements carried out. A total 
of 744 certificates were issued for public 
buildings found in conformity with the Act. 


Pressure Vessels 


The report of the Board of Examiners 
of Stationary Enginemen and Inspection 
Service of Pressure Vessels states that 
13,347 licences were issued to stationary 
enginemen in 1950-51, an increase of 891 
over the previous year, and 1,585 candi- 
dates, or 71 more than in 1949-50, took the 
examinations. During the year 36,246 in- 
spections of pressure vessels were made, 
including 1,708 inspections of new vessels. 
The total of inspections was 11,824 greater 
than in the previous year. Certificates 
issued for pressure vessels numbered 11,861, 
an increase of 1,165 over 1949-50. There 


were also 1,613 plans for pressure vessels, 
heating systems, piping and refrigeration 
checked during the year. 


Electrical Installations 

The report of the Board of Examiners 
of Electricians and Inspection Service of 
Electrical Installations noted a marked 
increase in the construction and repair of 
buildings during the year under review. 
Because of this increase, the annual inspec- 
tion of industrial and public buildings had 
to be limited to the most important ones 
and to those most likely to contain fire 
hazards. 

The Board examined 1,576 new candidates 
for electrician’s licence and 13,459 licences 
were issued, almost 500 more than in the 
previous year. The number of apprentices 
registered, 1,971, was 122 more than in 
1949-50. 


Plumbing 

The report of the Board of Examiners 
of Pipe-Mechanics states that its inspec- 
tion service is responsible for visiting all 
new constructions and all public and indus- 
trial establishments where plumbing repairs 
or alterations are being done to ensure that 
all persons doing the work are properly 
licensed under the Pipe-Mechanics Act and 
that the work is being done with approved 
materials in accordance with the standards 
set by the Provincial Plumbing Code. 
This Code applies to municipalities with 
a population of 5,000 or more. There was 
an increase of 2,236 inspections from the 
previous year, making a total of 48,360 in 
1950-51. 

The Board issued 9,978 licences during 
the year, including 1,275 to contractors, 
4,893 to journeymen and 3,810 to appren- 
tices. The number of candidates taking 
examinations was 2,014, 234 more than in 
1949-50. Sixteen prosecutions were made 
for violation of the Pipe-Mechanics Act. 


Provincial Employment Service 

During the year 1950-51, employment was 
found through the Provincial Employment 
Service for 45,707 men, 24,626 women, 6,966 
boys and 6,363 girls. 

Forest industries were most active and 
made use of all the manual labour avail- 
able. They accounted for 26-14 per cent 
of the placements. Several important 
lumber companies increased the number of 
their camps. The report mentions the 
co-operative lumber camps now in opera- 
tion, which enable groups of farmers to 
replace “jobbers” and so to work under 
better financial conditions. They also 
permit farmers of the same locality to live 
and work together. Another industry 


where the demand for labour was great 
and wages were good was the construction 
industry, in which 16-61 per cent of the 
total number of placements were made. 

Separate sections of the employment 
bureaus deal with women and _ with 
juvenile applicants. Under Order in 
Council No. 50, the officers of the Employ- 
ment Service have powers similar to those 
of the inspectors of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, and, in collaboration 
with these inspectors, keep under strict 
supervision the employment of children 
between 14 and 16 years of age, who must 
have a labour permit in order to work. 
On April 1, 1951, 10,050 children were 
employed, including 5,171 boys and 4,879 
girls, of whom 3,030 were in office and store 
occupations, 2,027 in the garment indus- 
tries, 963 in food industries, 847 in textiles 
and 840 in leather and rubber industries. 

Two bureaus, one in Montreal and one 
in Quebec, operate a special service for the 
rehabilitation of ex-tubercular patients. 

Two new employment bureaus were 
opened during the year, one at St. Joseph 
d’Alma and the other at Sept Iles, with 
a view to recruiting the labour required 
for the erection of dams at Chute au 
Diable and for the working of mines in the 
New Quebec area. 

Under Section 8 of the Employment 
Bureaus Act, employers may obtain a 
permit to operate their own employment 
bureaus, provided that they send a monthly 
report to the Service and do not exact 
remuneration from anyone seeking employ- 


ment. During 1950-51, 243 industrial and 
commercial establishments obtained 
permits. 


Workmen's Compensation Commission 

The report of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commissioners states that 86,246 
accidents occurred during the year and that 
the number of accidents in the decade from 
1941 to 1950 was approximately twice that 
from 1931 to 1940, in spite of the successful 
efforts of both employers and workers 
towards accident prevention. 

Two clinics for victims of silicosis were 
opened in July, 1950. 

The Director of the Rehabilitation 
Service reports a total of 820 persons 
rehabilitated during 1950, 388 entirely by 
the Service and 432 with some help from 
the Service, and 473 still undergoing treat- 
ment at the beginning of 1951. He stated 
that the officers of the Service visit the 
injured at the very start of their stay in 
hospital. During 1950, they made 1,651 
visits to the injured and also visited 2,626 
employers. They try to convince the 
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employer that when he takes back an 
injured workman in a position consistent 
with his capacities, the rehabilitated person 
is not a liability but an asset, since these 


persons have proved to be diligent and 
careful workers. In nearly every case the 
employer is willing to take back his 
employee, the report states. 


Dr. A. B. MacDonald, National Secretary of 
Co-operative Union of Canada, Dies in Ottawa 


With the passing September 13 in 
Ottawa of Dr. Angus B. MacDonald, the 
Canadian co-operative movement lost a 
staunch supporter and energetic worker. 

Born at Glassburn, N.S., 59 years ago, 
Dr. MacDonald dedicated his life to 
improving the lot of his fellow men. At 
the time of his death he was National 
Secretary of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, which he organized in 1944. 

Among his many activities was his 
sponsorship in Canada of C.A.R.E. For 
two years he served as National Chairman 
of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. He was a 
member of the standing committee on 
rural life of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Dr. MacDonald "made a “two-fold con- 
tribution” to the Canadian people, said 
Dr. M. M. Coady, director emeritus of 
St. Francis Xavier University’s Extension 
Department. Paying tribute to Dr. 
MacDonald, Dr. Coady went on to say:— 

“He was a brilliant leader in the profes- 
sion of adult education for democratic 
action and he helped to shape and create 
that profession. 

“His was a keen and penetrating mind, 
always ahead of the people but practical 
enough to always keep within range of the 
possible. He was a man of untiring 
energy and can be called Canada’s greatest 


long-distance organizer. Gifted enough to 
have climbed to the top in any profession, 
he elected instead to dedicate himself to 
economic freedom for the little people.” 

After he was graduated from St. Francis 
Xavier University and the Nova Scotia 
Agriculture College, Dr. MacDonald 
became, in 1916, the first district agricul- 
tural representative appointed in Nova 
Scotia. 

He became, in 1920, a livestock promoter 
for the federal Government in Nova Scotia 
and in 1922 took charge of a national 
program to improve the quality of Cana- 
dian bacon. 

In 1925 Dr. MacDonald returned to 
Nova Scotia as inspector of schools for 
Antigonish and Guysboro counties. When 
the extension department of St. Francis 
Xavier University was opened in 1930, Dr. 
MacDonald was named assistant to the 
director, Dr. Coady. 

In 1944 he was invited to organize the 
Co-operative Union of Canada; he served 
as the Union’s National Secretary until 
his death. 

On the evening prior to his death, he 
was awarded the degree of Honorary 
Doctor of Laws by St. Francis Xavier 
University. The degree was to have been 
conferred next year at a convocation 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
university. 


J. J. O'Grady, Veteran Railway Unionist, Dies in 81st Year 


A prominent railway trade unionist has 
died in Ottawa just one month before he 
would have completed 50 years as a union 
member. He was John J. O’Grady, Vice- 
President of the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees (AFL-TLC), who 
died September 22 at the age of 80 years. 

Mr. O’Grady had been vice-president 
of the Brotherhood since 1940. Since that 
date he had served as Vice-Chairman and 
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as Chairman of the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 and was a 
member of the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 

The veteran railroader joined the union 
October 29, 1902. He was elected Assistant 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood in 
1919, General Chairman in 1923 and a 
Vice-President in 1940. 


Meetings Held by ILO Metal Trades, 
lron and Steel Industrial Committees 


The ILO’s Metal Trades Committee and 
Tron and Steel Committee* held their 
fourth sessions in Geneva in April and 
May this year. Canada was represented 
at both meetings by tripartite delegations. 


Both Committees first considered a 
general report dealing with: action taken 
in various countries in the light of the 
conclusions of previous sessions; steps taken 
by the ILO to follow up the studies and 
enquiries proposed by the Committees; 
and recent developments in the industries. 

In both Committees, it was recom- 
mended that, wherever possible, participat- 
ing governments should prepare informa- 
tion requested for use of Committees, in 
co-operation with the representative 
workers’ and employers’ groups in their 
respective countries. It was pointed out 
that the value of material prepared for 
study of industrial committees would be 
greatly enhanced if it could be made avail- 
able for study by delegates well in advance 
of the meetings. 3 


In addition to discussion of the general 
report, each Committee was called upon to 
study two technical reports and to make 
recommendations upon them. 


The Metal Trades Committee studied 
reports on human relations in metal- 
working plants and factors affecting 


productivity in the industry. 


In the matter of human relations, it was 
recommended that employers’ and workers’ 
organizations should recognize that the 
well-being of the workers, the prosperity 
of the undertaking, and the safeguarding 
of consumers’ interests were dependent 
upon the development of good human 
relations in industry. 


In the discussion on productivity, it was 
recognized that increases in productivity 
were essential as a means of improving 
the standard of living of all sections of 
any community. Measures which would 
promote the most productive utilization of 
labour were discussed. 


*In 1945, the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office inaugurated 
Industrial Committees to deal with problems 
of some ot the most important international 
industries. 


The Iron and Steel Committee consid- 
ered technical reports on vocational train- 
ing and promotion and on welfare services 
in the iron and steel industry. 


The sub-committee which studied voca- 
tional training and promotion recom- 
mended that vocational training programs 
should have the fourfold objective of 
developing in the trainee a sense of 
individual responsibility, intellectual ability, 
manual dexterity and good physique. Voca- 
tional training for adults should be essen- 
tially practical and aim at fitting those 
already in the industry for more difficult 
jobs as well as the instruction of workers 
just entering the industry. 

The sub-committee on welfare services 
drew attention to the fact that, in most 
countries, public authorities have laid 
down minimum standards of welfare and 
amenities within factories. In many 
countries, the iron and steel industries have 
provided welfare measures and amenities 
for their employees in excess of the 
minimum legal requirements. Bearing in 
mind the fact that welfare standards vary 
in different countries, in accordance with 
differences in economic, industrial and 
social development, the sub-committee 
stressed that improvements to the working 
environment, over and above minimum 
legislative requirements, are the responsi- 
bility of management and should be 
effected in consultation with the workers 
concerned. 


The Iron and Steel Committee asked 
the ILO to study the problem of main- 
taining a high and stable level of employ- 
ment in the industry in the event of 
any recession in the present high level 
of demand. It recommended that the 
attention of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations should be drawn to 
this problem, to have it considered 
by the various appropriate international 
organizations. 

Resolutions were passed urging co- 
operation with regional organizations such 
as the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 
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ILO Governing Body Meets in 119th Session 


The 119th session of the ILO Governing 
Body was held in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
May 30-31 and June 27, 1952, with various 
committees meeting before and after the 
session. Bruce Williams, assisted by 
Kenneth Mclllwraith, both of the Cana- 
dian Permanent Delegation at Geneva, 
substituted at the session for Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, the Canadian Member of the 
Governing Body. 

Canadian employers’ groups were repre- 
sented by Harry Taylor, Canadian workers’ 
organizations by Claude Jodoin. 

At the close of the session, Fernando 
Cisternas Ortiz, Minister of Chile in 
Switzerland, was unanimously elected 
Chairman for the coming year, replacing 
Paul Ramadier of France. 

As possible items for the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference, the Gov- 


erning Body decided to consider hours of 
work in mines other than coal mines and 
weekly rest periods in commerce and offices. 
A tripartite sub-committee was set up to 
make a general review of the work of the 
industrial committees. 

For the Latin American Manpower Tech- 
nical Conference late this year, an agenda 
was decided upon covering manpower 
problems and programs. ‘The Governing 
Body also discussed other matters such as 
general financial and administrative ques- 
tions, the work of the industrial committees, 
freedom of association, and reports on 
regional conferences and meetings of 
advisory committees. 

The next meeting of the Governing Body 
will be held in November, 1952, at Geneva. 


Convention on Accommodation of Ships’ Crews 
Will Come into Force Next January--Morse 


An International Labour Organization 
convention which requires countries ratify- 
ing it to assure. specified minimum 
standards of accommodation for the crews 
of their merchant ships will come into 
force next January 29, it has been 
announced by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the ILO. 

Designed to make the seaman’s life 
healthier and more comfortable, the Con- 
vention lays down detailed standards 
covering the size of berths, the amount of 
sleeping space per man, the maximum 
number of men per room, the number of 
baths and wash-basins, the lighting, heating 
and ventilation to be provided, and mess- 
ing and recreation facilities. 


It provides that sleeping rooms shall be 
situated amidships or aft and above the 
load line and specifies a minimum of 30 
square feet of floor area per man in ships 
of 3,000 tons or more. It declares that 
not more than four men shall occupy a 
room, except in certain specified circum- 
stances, and forbids arranging berths in 
more than two tiers. 

The minimum standard of lighting, the 
Convention stipulates, “shall be such as 
to permit a person with normal vision to 
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read on a clear day an ordinary news- 
paper in any part of the space available 
for free movement.” 

The Convention provides further that 
mess rooms shall be located apart from 
sleeping rooms, and that the crew shall 
have access to open deck space. It stipu- 
lates one bath tub or shower and one 
water closet for every eight crew members, 
a wash basin for every six. It also requires 
separate hospital accommodation in ships 
carrying a crew of 15 or more and engaged 
in a voyage of more than three days. 

The Convention was adopted at a special 
maritime conference of the ILO at Seattle, 
Washington, in 1946. It was revised in 
certain particulars by the ILO’s general 
conference in 1949. 

It provides that it shall come into force 
six months after it has been ratified by 
seven of 23 specified countries. It is 
further provided that at least four of these 
countries shall each have at least 1,000,000 
gross register tons of shipping. 

These conditions were fulfilled with the 
deposit by Portugal of its ratification. 
The other countries which have ratified 
are Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Ireland, Norway and Sweden. Of these, 
Denmark, France, Norway and Sweden 
each have the required 1,000,000 register 
tons. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The latest tabulation of the number of 
labour-management production committees 
officially listed by the Department of 
Labour shows that at August 31, 1952, 
there were 863 committees, an increase of 


67 committees over the total of 796 
reported in February. 

Figures showing the number of workers 
represented on LMPCs are available only 
to June 30. At that date, 327,241 Cana- 
dian workers were represented on 851 
committees. Between September 30, 1951, 
and June 30, 1952, more than 15,000 Cana- 
dian workers were added to the growing 
ranks of those represented by LMPCs. 

Ontario continued its lead over the 
other provinces, having 396 committees 
representing 143,740 workers. Quebec was 
next with 179 committees. Figures for the 
other provinces are: Newfoundland, 1; 
Prince Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 22; 
New Brunswick, 31; Manitoba, 64; Sas- 
katchewan, 51; Alberta, 41; and British 
Columbia, 64. 

The majority—466—of LMPCs are estab- 
lished in manufacturing industries. How- 
ever, most industrial classifications are 
represented. 

The breakdown of union affiliations of 
bargaining agencies participating in LMPCs 
shows that with respect to 341 committees 
(158,526 workers) the union was afliliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; 296 committees (80,586 workers) 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour; 
45 committees (11,275 workers) with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; and 169 committees (76,854 
workers) with various other groups. 

* * * 

A comprehensive safety program at the 
Sir Adam Beck Project No. 2 of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Commission has 
resulted in. a 50 per cent drop in the 
number of accidents as compared to the 
first Niagara development. 

Safety policy is aimed at developing 
job-safety through increased employee par- 
ticipation. The Niagara News, the project 
weekly, has described the organization of 
the safety program as follows:— 

“Steps taken by the Commission to 
ensure a continued, progressive safety 


program on the project have been well 
planned and numerous. All safety matters 
have been placed under the control of 
divisional Labour-Management Production 
Committees. These committees are in 
operation in all divisions of the project. 
Members consist of divisional foremen 
union stewards, elected workmen, divi- 
sional construction superintendents and 
divisional safety superintendents. Com- 
mittees normally meet once a week to 
consider safety and other job matters 
within their division and to order any 
action deemed necessary. 


“Safety matters which involve policy 
decisions are referred by the divisional 
committees to the Central Safety Com- 
mittee. This is a policy determining body 
composed of the senior management of 
the _project. The General Construction 
Superintendent is permanent chairman and 
the members include the Project Manager, 
Divisional Superintendents, Personnel 
Superintendent, Project Medical Officer and 
Project Security Officer. The Central 
Safety Committee normally meets once 
a month and resolves project safety 
regulations in the light of job progress 
and reports received from _ divisional 
committees.” 


d 


The Niagara Development Allied Council 
AFL, the bargaining agent, is co-operating 
with the management in carrying out this 
program. 

* * * 


A highly successful open house held 
recently at the Ocean Falls plant of Pacific 
Mills Ltd. provides an excellent example 
of labour-management co-operation. Mem- 
bers of Local 312 of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (AFL-TLC), and Local 491 
of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers (AFL-TLC), acted as_ guides, 
helped to serve refreshments and _per- 
formed other functions in connection with 
the affair. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of.booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during August. The 
Board issued 13 certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. During 
the month, the Board received two appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Local 511, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of flour mill employees of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta. 
(L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1075). 


2. Local 511, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of flour mill employees of The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Limited, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1075). 


3. Local 510, United . Packinghouse 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of flour mill employees of Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company Limited, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1075). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel of 
the deck and stewards departments of the 
M.S. “Gulf Wing”, operated by Gulf Lines 
Ltd., Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


5. Seafarers International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel of 
the deck, engineroom and stewards depart- 
ments of vessels operated by Davidson 
Marine Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 
1952, p. 1076). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of The 
Patricia Transportation Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, employed in miscellaneous classi- 
fications (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 

7. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ stewards 
departments of the S.S. “Sudbury”, oper- 
ated by Badwater Towing Company 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Sept., 1952, 
p- 1207). 

8. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of2 the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed by The Reoch Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 

9. Overseas Communications Union, 
Local No. 272, CCL, on behalf of a unit 
of operating and engineering employees 
employed by the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communications Corporation, Montreal 
(L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 

10. Overseas Communication Union, 
Local No. 272, CCL, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees employed by the 


Canadian Overseas ‘Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1076). 


11. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Frenchy’s Trans- 
port Ltd., Yellowknife, N.W.T., employed 
in miscellaneous classifications (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 754). 

12. Local No. 4, Marine Department, 
Canadian Communications Association, 
A.C.A., on behalf of a unit of radio oper- 
ators employed on vessels operated by 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 913). 

13. Canadian Air Line Navigators Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of navigators 
employed by Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., June, 1952, 
p. 754). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

The Board ordered representation votes 
of units of employees affected by the 
following applications for certification :— 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Marine Express Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1076, and L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 


2. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
applicant, and Maritime Central Airways 
Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., respondent 
(L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

During the month, the Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the following applications 
for certification :— 

1. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, applicant, and Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Producers Ltd., Regina, 
respondent (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, applicant, and Canada 
Malting Co. Limited, Port Arthur, 
respondent (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Order of Railway Conductors of 
America, on behalf of a unit of road train 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on its Prairie 
and Pacific Regions (Investigating Officer: 
J. L. MacDougall). 

2. National Association of Broadeast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of operating and maintenance 
employees of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from_1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. : 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ‘ 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During August, the Minister appointed 
Raoul Trépanier as Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between Keystone 
Transports Ltd., Montreal, and the Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., con- 
cerning the revision of their collective 
agreement. 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


During the month, the Minister received 
a report from John R. Kinley, Concilia- 
tion Officer, advising of the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the National 
Harbours Board and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, representing employees 
of the Board at Halifax (L.G., July, 1952, 
p. 914). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


During the month, the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between various Canadian railway systems, 
including the Canadian National Railways, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the Ontario Northland Railway, and 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, and a number of railway 
labour organizations representing, mainly, 
non-operating employees of the companies. 
The Board was established following 
receipt by the Minister of the report of 
Messrs. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and M. M. Maclean, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who had 
previously been appointed as Conciliation 
Officers (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). During 
the month, the Board was fully constituted 
as follows: Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, 
Ottawa, Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Paul 
8. Smith, QC, Montreal, and David Lewis, 
Toronto, appointed on the nominations of 
the companies and the unions respectively. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Railway 
Association of Canada and the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
affecting extra gang labourers (L.G., July, 
1952, p. 915), was fully constituted in 
August with the appointment of James 
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H. Stitt, Ottawa, as Chairman. Mr. Stitt 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, S. W. Crabbe, 
Toronto, and Michael Rubenstein, Mont- 
real, previously appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the Association and Brotherhood, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (dining, cafe and 
buffet car service) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1077), was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of H. Carl Golden- 
berg, QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Goldenberg was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members, C. W. 
Rayfield, Montreal, and W. G. Currie, QC, 
Regina, previously appointed on the nom- 
inations of the Company and the Brother- 
hood, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between Vancouver 
Barge Transportation Limited, Vancouver, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Aug., 1952, p. 1077), was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Robert 
Hewitt, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Hewitt was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. A. 
Mahoney and Jack Price, both of Van- 
couver, previously appointed on _ the 
nominations of the Company and the 
Union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic, Central and 
Western Regions) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
Sept., 1952, p. 1207), was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Hon. 
Mr. Justice G. A. Gale, . Toronto, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Gale was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Mont- 
real, and Hon. Charles P. McTague, QC, 
Toronto, previously appointed on the 
nominations of the Company and the 
Brotherhood, respectively. 


5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with 


matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207), was fully 
constituted in August with the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice G. A. Gale, 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Gale 
was appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Norman 
L. Mathews, QC, and Hon. Charles P. 
McTague, QC, both of Toronto, . pre- 
viously appointed on the nominations of 
the Company and the _ Brotherhood, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During August, the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Federal 
Grain Company Limited (Seed Division, 
Winnipeg), and Local 105, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 


America (L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Foilowing Board Procedure 

During the month, the Minister was 
advised that a settlement had been secured 
by the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and the Federation 
of Telephone Workers of British Columbia 
(L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1208). Chief Justice 
G. McG. Sloan, Chairman of the Board, 
reported to the Minister that the new 
agreement provides for wage increases 
ranging from 9 per cent to 11 per cent 
of existing rates, a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause under which all employees 
who are presently members of the union, 
and all who become members, must main- 
tain their membership during the life of 
the agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment, and three weeks’ vacation with pay 
after ten years’ service. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Federal Grain Company Limited (Seed Division) 


and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 105 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
Dispute affecting Local No. 105, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America, 


and 


Federal Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Division, Winnipeg). 


Report of Board of Conciliation to 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of 
Labour for Canada. 


Members of Board: 
H. G. H. Smith, Q.C., Chairman. 
W. D. Watson, Q.C., Employer’s 
Nominee. 
Leon Mitchell, Employees’ Nominee. 


The employer was represented by I. J. R. 
Deacon, Q.C., and by Messrs. A. W. 
Sellers, Malcom and Barnes. The Union 
was represented by A. A. Franklin and 
Messrs. Cuffe, Blankstein and Dacquay. 

In this dispute the employer is Federal 
Grain Company Limited and the employees 
are those employed in the Seed Division 


On August 18, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Federal Grain 
Company Limited and Local No. 105, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, affecting employees 
in the company’s Seed Division, Winni- 
peg (L.G., May, 1952, p. 591). 


The Board was composed of H. G. H. 
Smith, Q.C., Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, W. D. 
Watson, Q.C., and Leon Mitchell, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union 


respectively. All members of the Board 
reside in Winnipeg. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


of that Company. The Company is a 
very large grain company with extensive 
interests both in the West and other parts 
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of Canada and the Seed Division is a 
relatively small part of its operations. The 
normal staff in this plant does not exceed 
twelve, but during the busy season casual 
labour will be taken on and there may be 
as many as forty persons employed in the 
plant at such times. 

The Union was certified as bargaining 
agent for these employees on October 20, 
1951, so that the negotiations which led 
to this dispute represented the first deal- 
ings between the Union and this employer 
and were held with a view to consummating 
a first agreement between the parties. The 
main issue in dispute in the opinion of 
your Board was that of union security. 
There were other matters in issue relating 
to wages and hours of work, but these 
did not appear to represent any real diffi- 
culty. The union originally asked for a 
union shop but subsequently was prepared 
to agree to a maintenance of membership 
clause. The employer is prepared to grant 
a voluntary revocable check-off, but will 
not entertain any further form of security. 


In view of the fact that the parties 
were bargaining with a view to arriving 
at their first agreement, it appeared to 
your Board to be unusual that union 
security should be in issue at all. In the 
majority of cases in our experience a 
union does not press for a union shop or 
other form of security in its first negotia- 
tions. Union security is generally the 
reward which a union earns after having 
dealt with an employer for some time and 
after it has demonstrated its stability and 
co-operation with a view to promoting 
harmonious relations and efficient plant 
operation. When these conditions exist the 
average employer is usually pleased to 
grant some form of union security, per- 
haps even on the second agreement, but 
as stated above it is rarely that this 
becomes a major issue under negotiations 
for a first agreement. For these reasons 
your Board made careful inquiry to ascer- 
tain the reason for this matter being in 
issue and our opinion and findings are 
herein set forth. 

As stated above the Union was certified 
as bargaining agent on October 20, 1951. 
Unfortunately since that time the actions 
of the parties indicated what might be 


termed very poor labour management 
relations amounting almost to mutual 
distrust. There is evidence that the 


employer was greatly disappointed at a 
union being certified in its seed plant and 


the employer expressed to the Board its 
conviction that there was really no 
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necessity for a union in such a small plant 
at all. It was. explained to the employer 
that under the Act, the Union having been 
certified, the employer was bound to deal 
with it and was required to bargain 
collectively with it. It was not open to 
the Board to consider whether, the union 
was a good thing for the plant or not. 
There. was evidence produced before the 
Board to the effect that after certification 
some members of the Union had been 
approached by representatives of the man- 
agement who indicated to them that they 
would be better off without the Union and 
even suggesting that they should give up 
union membership. It goes without saying 
that the Company representatives were not 
entitled to make such suggestions to the 
employees. It indicates, however, that the 
Company were very much opposed to the 
formation and certification of the Union 
and in a small way took active steps to 
discourage the Union and its members from 
continuing to function in the plant. The 
Union’s complaint was that it had encoun- 
tered nothing but opposition from the 
employer since certification and it was 
the feeling of the Union that the employer 
was endeavouring to force the Union out 
of the plant. Your Board is not prepared 
to find that this situation existed to the 
extent claimed by the Union. However, 
there is certainly a history of antagonism 
and even resentment towards the Union, 
which your Board cannot overlook. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, your Board 
recommends that there should be incor- 
ported in the agreement a maintenance of 
membership clause, restricted however to 
those employees who are members of the 
Union on the effective date of the agree- 
ment and continuing during the life. of 
the agreement. Your Board agrees with 
the contention of the Union that a 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
would be of no advantage to the Union 
in retaining its present membership under 
the circumstances. 


With regard to wages, as stated above 
your Board does not feel that this was 
one of the major issues in the dispute and 
the Company did not deny that certain 
adjustments should be made. At the 
present time all of the employees in the 
plant are paid on a monthly salary basis, 
with the exception of general labour. The 
Company proposes that with the exception 
of Seed Buyers and Seed Cleaners, Seed 
Buyers and Shippers, all the wages should 
be on an hourly basis. Your Board does 
not think this is an appropriate time to 
depart from the system which the Company 
has had in the past and is, therefore, 


not prepared to recommend that those 
employees formerly on monthly salary 
should now be put on an hourly basis. 

There has been produced to your Board 
a copy of a collective agreement with 
Red River Grain Company Limited, a 
company in many respects carrying on 
similar operations to this employer in so far 
as its Seed Plant 1s concerned. Your Board 
has considered the wage schedule set forth 
in the Red River Grain Agreement and 
jn our opinion it represents fair rates and 
we, therefore, recommend that similar rates 
should be incorporated in the agreement 
between Federal Grain Company Limited 
and the Union in question. It is not 
possible for your Board to give a com- 
plete schedule of wages as this is a matter 
of detail and bookkeeping which would 
have to be worked out between the 
Parties. However, we recommend that for 
general labour the starting rate should be 
934 cents per hour. After sixty days the 
rate for general labour should be increased 
to 984 cents per hour. From the Com- 
pany’s point of view this would probably 
be less onerous than the scale which it 
has suggested, namely, a starting rate of 
90 cents per hour to be increased after 
fifteen days to 97 cents per hour. With 
regard to the other classifications of 
employees, we recommend that the exist- 
ing differential between the various jobs 
be maintained and that with the exception 
of general labour, as above, all wages 
should be paid on a monthly basis as at 
present and in the past. 

We recommend a similar clause relating 
to cost-of-living bonus as appears in the 
Red River Grain Agreement, namely, 
based on the official government index as 
published in the Lasour Gazerre each 
month with the basic index figure to be 
185. There should be a 35 cent per point 
per week adjustment as and for a cost- 
of-living bonus. This is in keeping with 
the suggestion made by the Company. 

While recommending the retention of 
monthly salaries as above your Board feels 
that under the circumstances of the opera- 
tions of this plant an employee’s services 
should be terminated at the option of the 
Company upon one week’s notice in the 
same manner as required for hourly paid 
workers. 


We recommend that the effective date 
of the agreement should be May 1, 1952, 
and that the same should expire on 
April 30, 1953. 

The above completes our recommenda- 
tions, but there is one matter which arose 
during the course of conciliation proceed- 
ings which we felt should be commented 
upon. After the Board had been con- 
vened and some meetings had been held 
the employer made a request to your 
Department to make an investigation in 
order to ascertain whether the Union still 
represented the employees. Your Depart- 
ment quite properly refused to deal with 
this application during the course of con- 
ciliation proceedings. Then a little later 
on’ the Union lodged with your Depart-. 
ment certain complaints against the 
employer reciting matters which it was 
alleged amounted to unfair labour prac- 
tices and requested that your Department 
should take some action. This matter was 
referred to the Local Conciliation Officer, 
who had some conversations with both 
parties. 

Your Board disapproves of the action of 
the employer and of the Union in taking 
these steps during the course of concilia- 
tion proceedings. A conciliation board 
exercises quasi Judicial functions and while 
a dispute is before it neither of the parties, 
in our opinion, has any right to suggest 
to the Department of Labour that steps 
should be taken under the Act which may 
have the effect of widening the breach 
between the parties. In this case the 
actions of both parties resulted in delays 
and lessened the possibility of bringing the 
parties together and effecting an agree- 
ment. We hope that in future your 
Department will make it clear to parties 
to a dispute that no supplementary pro- 
ceedings should be taken under the Act 
by either or both of the parties during the 
course of conciliation proceedings. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. G. H. Smirx, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) W. D. Watson, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Leon MircHett, 
Member. 
August 13, 1952. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Sugar — Vancouver, B.C.—The British 
Columbia Sugar Refining Company 
Limited and Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local 617 
(Industrial Union of Sugar Workers). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
28, 1952, to March 1, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Check-off : compulsory for present employees 
who are not now members of the union 
(except for those long-service employees 
mutually agreed upon between the two 
parties). All new employees who do not 
join the union shall, aiter 30 days’ service, 
pay such union dues as are levied on union 
members, but this will not include any 
special assessments which do not benefit 
non-union members. Where the company is 
authorized to deduct monthly union dues and 
initiation fees from the pay of an employee, 
it agrees to do so and to remit the deduc- 
tions to the union. The authorization is 
irrevocable. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
(except for maintenance men, charmen, etc.), 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 40 hours per week; double time for all 
work performed after 12 continuous hours 
per day and for work on Sundays; double 
time and one-half (previously double time) 
for work on 9 specified paid holidays. 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
one 10-minute relief period each half shift. 


_ Vacations with pay: after 3 years’ con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 15 years’ 
continuous service 3 weeks. Employees with 
less than 3 years’ continuous service will 
be granted vacations with pay in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the provincial 
Annual Holidays Act. 


Welfare plans: the company agrees to 
maintain, during the term of the agree- 
ment, the following benefits to employees 
as at present in effect: pensions, group life 
insurance, free medical advice, free meals 
or meals at reduced cost. In addition, it 
agrees to extend free medical advice by 
the company doctor to all employees who 
retire from work on the company’s pension 


plan, up to a maximum of 6 visits per 
annum. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions (effective March 1, 1952): male 
employees—ashmen, coal bunkers, elevator 
operator, evaporator, swamper, sweetland 
press hoser, trucker $1.373; bag baler, coal 
tower attendant, icing mills and evaporators, 
packing and pekyias | gunnies, raw sugar ware- 
house tongmen, soft sugar packer and sewer 
$1.423; car loader, centrifugals raw and 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Hconomics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


ment. A number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made obligatory under the. Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


refined, Delta sealer, granulators, irite oper- 
ator, oilers, store inventory clerk, sweet- 
land liquor operator $1.46; clam shell oper- 
ator and cable splicer $1.67, oiler and 
beltman $1.57; char filter top operator, raw 
sugar crane operator $1.52; shipper $1.51, 
raw sugar weigher $1.45, cutting table oper- 
ator, pile men $1.40; mechanical—carpenters 
$1.574 to $1.85, coppersmith $1.90, machine 
tool operator $1.55, pipefitter $1.67, tin- 
smith $1.77, welders $1.60 and $1.724; 
helpers $1.50; female employees—bags (sort- 
ing, darning, lining, printing), berry sugar 
packers, granulated packing machine atten- 
dant, packing icing cartons $1.183; bags 
(sewing and turning), checking car and 
local shipments, Delta Seal and Knapp 
packer operators, laboratory helpers $1.213; 
pastry cook $1.303; raw sugar scroll $1.253. 
(The above rates represent, in most cases, 
an increase of 21 cents per hour over the 
previous basic rates. This increase in- 
cludes a cost-of-living bonus of one cent 
per hour for every 1-3 points rise in the 
Dominion Urban Cost-of-Living Index over 
179-7, paid under the terms of the previous 
agreement.) 

Off-shift differential: employees working on 
an afternoon shift will receive a shift bonus 
of 7 cents, and those working on a night 
shift a bonus of 12 cents, per hour. 

Seniority: there shall be no _ seniority 
acquired by an employee during his first 
480 hours’ service (probationary period), 
but when seniority is acquired, it shall date 
from the original date of employment. All 
other things being equal, length of con- 
tinuous service with the company shall be 
the determining factor governing promo- 
tions, lay-offs and rehiring after lay-offs, 
providing the employees concerned have the 
necessary qualifications. 

Provision is made for the safety and 
health of employees and grievance procedure. 


Linoleum — Farnham, P.Q.— Barry and 
Staines Linoleum (Canada) Limited 
and Le Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs du Linoleum de Farnham 
Ine (CEG 

Agreement to be in effect from February 


21, 1952, to February 20, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Aug., 1951, 
p. 1102) with the following changes:— 

Hours and overtime: employees will now 
be paid time and one-half for work in 
excess of 9 hours in any one day and for 
all work on Saturday or the alternative 
sixth day (previously they were paid time 
and one-half for work in excess of 9 hours 
in any one day or 48 hours in any one 
week); double time (previously time and 
one-half) for work on Sunday, except where 
a shift commences at or after 8 p.m., and 
double time and one-half for work on 8 
(previously 7) specified paid holidays. 

Wages: effective from March 19, 1952, 
the company agrees to pay to all male 
employees covered by the agreement a 
general increase of 11 cents per hour; of 
this increase 5 cents will be paid retro- 
actively to February 21, 1952, to all male 
employees on the payroll on March 19, 1952. 
The temporary bonus of 8 cents per hour 
for male employees, which commenced on 
August 22, 1951, will be amalgamated on 
March 19, 1952, into the employees’ straight 
time hourly wages. 

Night shift differential: the premium 
for production workers on night shift has 
been increased from 5 to 7 cents per hour. 


Wood and Metal Products—Fort Erie, 
Ont—Fleet Manufacturing Limited 
and International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 171. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 
18, 1952, to April 17, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
covered by this agreement (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 consecutive days 
commencing with the start of the employees’ 
shift on Monday, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first 4 
hours in excess of 8 hours in any one shift 
and for the first 8 hours on Saturdays; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays (except for boilerroom and main- 
tenance work which of necessity must be 
performed on Sundays; such work will be 
paid for at time and one-half); double time 
and one-half for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: to employees with 
less than 3 years’ seniority one week with 
pay equal to 2 per cent of previous year’s 
earnings, to employees with 3 or more years’ 
seniority 2 weeks with pay equal to 4 per 
cent, and to employees with 10 or more 
years’ seniority 3 weeks with pay equal to 
6 per cent of previous year’s earnings. 

Sick pay: in addition to the above vaca- 
tion pay employees, experiencing loss of time 
due to sickness or accident for periods in 
excess of 7 consecutive days at any one 
time and for a maximum total of 13 weeks 
in any one year, shall receive vacation pay- 
ment credit for such lost time at the rate 
of 2, 4 or 6 per cent( whichever is appli- 
cable) for each full week absent. based on 
the weekly average earnings of the balance 
of the vacation year of the employee affected. 
“This additional credit will be given only 
under circumstances in each period whereby 
the employee is receiving benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. or whose 
position in the plant would allow applica- 
tion for eligibility to receive benefits under 
the Company’s Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance Plan.” new provision.) 


Hourly wage rates: leadhand toolmaker 


$1.95, toolmaker $1.85, leadhand journey- 
man $1.75, journeyman $1.65, production 
aa $1.25 to $1.55, semi-skilled $1.15 
to $1.35. 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
basic wage rates, employees will be paid a 
cost-of-living bonus of one cent per hour for 
each 1-3 points rise in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index over the 
index figure published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, dated July, 1951. Adjustments are 
to be made monthly, upwards or downwards, 
but in no case shall wages fall below the 
above basic wage rates. 

Off-shift differential: employees on the 
afternoon shift will be paid a bonus of 6 
cents, and those on the night shift a bonus 
of 8 cents, per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and transportation in 
overtime work periods. 


Electrical Appliances—Hamilton, Ont— 
Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited and United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 
Local 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 23, 
1952, to April 22, 1953, and for a further 
year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
initiation fees and monthly union dues from 
the pay of union members who so authorize: 
such authorization may be revoked only 
within a 10-day period immediately pre- 
ceding the expiration date of the agreement 
or any renewal thereof. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays; double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, one week and one 
day after 2, one week and 2 days after 3, 
one week and 3 days after 4, two weeks 
after 5 and 3 weeks after 20 years’ con- 
tinuous service. Employees with more than 
3 months’ but less than one year’s service 
will be paid a vacation allowance of 2 per 
cent of their earnings. 

Wages: the minimum starting rates will 
be—for male employees $1.32 per hour, for 
female employees $1.11 and for boy employees 
from $1.20 for boys at age 17 years to 
$1.32 for boys at age 18 years and 3 months. 
(These rates are 12 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) Effective August 
22, 1952, the above rates will be increased 
by 2 cents per hour. A female employee 
engaged on a male occupation and producing 
results which meet the male time and 
quality standard will be paid at the basic 
rate of the male employee. There shall be 
no assigned lunch period for employees on 
continuous operations. Employees on non- 
continuous operations for which a lunch 
period has been assigned will be paid an 
allowance of +4 hours at the guaranteed 
day work rate (a new provision). 

Shift differential: employees required to 
work on the second or third shifts will be 
paid a shift bonus of 9 cents per hour. 
(Previous agreement provided for a shift 
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bonus of 7 cents per hour for work on the 
second shift and of 9 cents per hour for 
work on the third shift.) 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Shipbuilding — Collingwood, Ont.— The 
Collingwood Shipyards Limited and 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Local 4. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 
1, 1952, to February 28, 1953, and _there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: compulsory for all 
employees. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
and 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the standard hours, double time for work 
on Sundays (a new provision). 

Statutory holidays: eight holidays, 7 of 
them paid holidays, are recognized. Work 
on the paid holidays will be paid for at 
the rate of double time and _ one-half. 
(Previously double time was paid for work 
on 6 paid and 2 unpaid holidays and time 
and one-half for work on another unpaid 
holiday.) 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, one week and 2 days after 2, 
one week and 8 days after 3, one week and 
4 days after 4, and 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service. Employees with less than one year’s 
seniority will be paid in accordance with 
yon provisions of the Vacation with Pay 

ct. 


Health and welfare: the company agrees 
to a scheme of group insurance whereby 
the employees will assume 75 per cent of 
the total cost of the accident, sickness, 
hospitalization and surgical fee benefit. The 
company will be responsible for their share 
of life insurance and also 25 per cent of 
accident and sickness costs; in addition, it 
will bear the administration costs during the 
life of this agreement. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: assembler, erector, plate hanger, 
cementer, machine operators, rivet heaters 
$1.31; boiler cleaner or scaler, bolter up 
(hand or machine), cupola tender $1.25; 
blacksmith, boilermaker, carpenter, chipper 
and caulker, engine fitter, electrician, flang- 
ing press operator, machinist, millwright, 
moulder, coremaker, plater, riveter, sheet 
metal workers $1.47; fireman (boiler oper- 
ator and boilerman), machine cleaner, steel 
handler $1.20; crane operators $1.25 to 
$1.47; chipper (only), rivet holder on, 
riggers (ship and dock) $1.36; drillers, 
welders $1.25 to $1.47, trainees 95 cents 
to $1.20; patternmaker $1.47 to $1.68; 
labourer $1.09; apprentices’ starting rate is 
90 cents, increased to 95 cents after 6 
months, to $1.02 after one year and so on 
to $1.39 after 42 months and to journey- 
man’s rate after 4 years. Leading hands 
(supervising 5 or more workers) receive 
8 cents, and chargehands (supervising 15 
or more workers) 15 cents, per hour extra. 
The above basic rates are 27 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates (this 
increase includes a cost-of-living bonus of 
one cent per hour for every increase of 1-3 
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eligible 


points over 168-5 in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index, paid prior 
to this agreement). 

All mechanics and improvers supplying 
$100 worth of their own tools, to be used 
on their jobs, will be paid 2 cents per hour 
in addition to their regular rate. Time 
and one-quarter will be paid to employees 
engaged in work such as cleaning ‘and repair- 
ing dirty boilers, working in dirty engine 
room bilges or crank cases or any other 
work classed as “dirty work”. 

Night shift differential: employees required 
to work on a shift other than the day shift 
will be paid an off-shift premium of 134 
cents per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Shipbuilding — Midland, Ont.— Midland 
Shipyards Limited and the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada, Local 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 
1, 1952, to February 28, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one between The Collingwood Shipyards 
Limited and the union, summarized above. 


Construction 


Carpenters— Nova Scotia—The Master 
Builders of Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford and Northside and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Locals 1588, 1645, 611 and 
2348. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 
1, 1952, to May 31, 1953. If either party 
desires to alter the terms of the agreement 
at its termination 3 months’ notice must 
be given. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect (L.G., Nov., 
1950, p. 1900) with the following changes 
and addition:— 

Wages: the rate for journeymen was in- 
creased, effective June 1, 1951, by 30 cents 
per hour. An additional increase of 10 
cents per hour is granted effective June 1, 
1952, making the present hourly wage rate 
for journeymen $1.80; apprentices’ rate—first 
500 hours 97 cents, second 500 hours $1.05, 
second 1,000 hours $1.13, third 1,000 hours 
$1.25, and so on to $1.63 for eighth 1,000 
hours. A clause has been added which pro- 
vides that carpenters required to work on 
scaffolds 50 or more feet in height shall 
receive an additional 5 cents per hour for 
the first 10 feet and an additional 10 cents 
per hour for every 20 feet thereafter. 


Bricklayers—Sydney, N.S—Certain Con- 
struction Companies and Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, Local 2. 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
individually, to be in_effect from May 1, 
1952, to May 1, 1953. However, either party 
may, on 30 days’ notice, request reopening 
of the agreement at the beginning of e 
quarter. 


Union security: preference of employment 
shall be given to union members, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 
day, providing such extra time exceeds 15 
minutes; double time for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified paid holidays. 
Due to weather conditions in the winter 
months the union agrees to work, from 
November 1, 1952, to May 1, 1953, on 
Saturdays for straight time to make up 40 
hours in the week. 

Hourly wage rates: bricklayers $2, 
apprentices—starting rate 90 cents, after 
500 hours $1, after 1,000 hours $1.10, after 
2,000 hours $1.20, and so on to $1.70 after 
7,000 hours and $2 after 8,000 hours. 


Apprentices may be employed in ratios of 
1 to 4 bricklayers. Employers agree to 
keep apprentices employed or placed. 


Carpenters—Kingston, Ont —The Kingston 
Builders Exchange and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 249. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: employers agree to employ 
as carpenters only members of the union, 
so long as the union can furnish enough 
carpenters to take care of the work on 
hand. The requirements of local con- 
tractors, parties to this agreement, will take 
priority over the requirements of any out- 
side contractor who has no agreement with 
the union. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. No work shall be per- 
formed between 5 p.m. on Friday and 8 a.m. 
on Monday, except in case of emergency. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work 
during the first 4 hours outside of the 
regular hours and double time thereafter 
and for all work on Sundays and on 6 
specified holidays. Carpenters on the second 
and third shifts will receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. No carpenter will be 
allowed to work more than one shift in 
24 hours. 


Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 
per cent of gross earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters 
is $1.70; apprentices will be paid the rate 
stipulated by the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Board. ; 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Plumbers — Sarnia, Ont.— Sarnia Master 
Plumbers and Heating Contractors and 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 663. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to one month’s notice. 

Union security: employers shall give pref- 
erence in employment to union members; if 
not available, men willing and eligible to 
become members shall be given preference. 
If the union is unable to supply competent 
mechanics, the employers can secure such 
help as is available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 2 hours of overtime; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 specified holi- 
days. Men working more than 2 hours 
overtime shall be supplied by the employer 
with hot lunch with no loss of time. All 
overtime work of any emergency repair 
nature shall be done at the regular rate 
of pay up to 2 hours: if the work takes 
less than one hour and it is necessary to 
call a workman from his home he shall 
be paid for his travelling time to and from 
his home. If to finish a repair job on 
regular working days will not take more 
than one hour’s time, such work will be 
done at the regular rate. 


Shift work: a shift commencing at 8 a.m. 
shall work the regular 8 hours for 8 hours’ 
pay; a shift commencing any time between 
9 a.m. and 7 p.m. shall work 7 hours for 
8 hours’ pay and a shift commencing any 
time between 8 p.m. and 2 a.m. shall work 
6 hours for 8 hours’ pay. No workman 
shall work more than one shift in any 
24-hour period under the above conditions. 
To qualify as a shift job, 2 full shifts 
must be worked in any 24 hour period, and 
each of these shifts must continue for at 
least 5 consecutive regular working days. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 
per cent of wages. 


Hourly wage rates: foreman $2.30 (pre- 
viously $2.05), journeyman $2.05 (previously 
$1.85) ; apprentices—first year 30 per cent, 
second year 40 per cent, third year 50 per 
cent, fourth year 70 per cent and fifth year 
85 per cent of journeyman’s rate. 

Apprentices and junior mechanics: one 
apprentice and: one junior mechanic may 
be employed on any job or in any shop to 
each branch of the trade, except where 
there are more than 5 journeymen plumbers 
or 5 journeymen steamfitters employed, in 
which case one additional apprentice and 
one additional junior mechanic may be 
allowed to each additional 5 journeymen 
plumbers or steamfitters. 


Out-of-town work: employees on out-of- 
town jobs will receive free transportation 
and board equivalent to the rate of 50 
cents per hour, with a minimum of 40 
hours in any week and a maximum of 8 
hours worked in any one day. Travelling 
time shall be paid up to a maximum of 8 
hours per day. If travelling at night a 
sleeper is to be provided. If men leave the 
job of their own volition within 90 calendar 
days, transportation and travelling time for 
the return trip may be withheld. Employees 
shall be paid the cost of transportation, 
but not travelling time, every 2 months for 
jobs within 200 miles of Sarnia, every 4 
months for jobs 200 to 400 miles from Sarnia 
and every 6 months for jobs 400 to 600 
miles from Sarnia. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Plasterers—Windsor, Ont—Certain Plas- 
terers and Operative Plasterers’ and 
Cement Masons’ International Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
Local 345. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 
1952, to March 31, 1953. 


Union security: all employees shall be mem- 
bers of the union in good standing; if the 
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union is unable to provide plasterers, “the 
employer may employ other than union men, 
and if qualified, such employees must pay 
$2 per day for days worked, until initia- 
tion fee and all fines are paid.” 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: where necessary 
to finish a house or a job, employees may 
work one hour after regular working hours 
at time and one-half; double time will be 
paid for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
on 7 specified holidays. No work shall be 
done on Labour Day, except by permission 
of the union. Work which of necessity 
must be performed at night (stores, offices, 
ete.) shall be classified as shift work and 
paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 


Vacations with pay: all employees shall 
be entitled to one week with pay at 4 per 
cent of wages. 


Hourly wage rate: plasterers $2; plaster- 
ing foremen will be paid a premium of 10 
cents per hour. 

Out-of-town jobs: the employer shall pro- 
vide transportation to and from all jobs 
beyond the city limits. Employees will be 
paid one-half the regular rate for time spent 
travelling beyond the city limits and within 
a 50-mile zone. On all other out-of-town 
work, the employer shall provide transporta- 
tion and suitable board and lodging. If 
travelling during the night sleeping berths 
will be furnished without charge to the 
employee. 

Provision 
disputes. 


is made for the settling of 


Plumbers—Winnipeg, Man—Greater Win- 
nipeg Plumbing and Heating Employers 
Labour Relations: Board and United 
Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to one month’s notice. 

Union security: employers shall give 
members of the union, or men willing and 
eligible to become members, preference in 
employment. If union members are not 
available employers may get other men. 
Members of the union likewise agree to 
work only for recognized shops and to give 
preference to shops that are party to the 
agreement. Employers may hire helpers for 
a probationary period of 6 months, during 


which time the helpers will not become 
members of the union. Helpers now in 
the industry who have over 5 years’ experi- 
ence may apply for journeyman’s exam- 
ination. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of standard hours 
until 10 p.m., double time from 10 p.m. to 
starting time and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. How- 
ever, each shop will be permitted to employ 
one journeyman mechanic of each trade to 
perform emergency repairs on Saturday 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon at single time rate; 
should more than one mechanic be required 
double time rate shall apply to all. In 
finishing a repair job on regular working 
days, if to finish will not take more than 
one hour’s time, it will be done at the 
regular rate of pay. Employees on _ night 
shift will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work; night shift work must be of at least 
2 nights’ duration. No member will be 
allowed to work 2 continuous shifts. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 2 
per cent of wages as per Manitoba Vacation 
with Pay Act. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $1.90, 
helpers $1.15 (an increase of 15 cents in 
either case); apprentices shall be paid at 
the rate of wages set forth in the Provincial 
Government Schedules. 

Apprentices: an employer who is engaged 
in the trade and who employs a journeyman, 
or who is himself a journeyman, may employ 
one apprentice and for each additional 3 
journeymen employed he may employ one 
additional apprentice. Every apprentice is 
to serve a term of 5 years, 3 years working 
with a journeyman only, and the last 2 
years to be allowed to use the tools by 
himself. When an apprentice enters his 
fifth year, another apprentice may be 
employed. Only members of the union and 
duly indentured apprentices under the Mani- 
toba Apprenticeship Act shall handle any 
tools of the trade. 

Travelling expenses: extra carfare shall 
be paid when outside the regular city fare. 
Any time spent travelling beyond the limit 
of city fare shall be considered equivalent 
to being on the job. Car or transportation 
shall be provided when moved from job to 
job. Men sent from Winnipeg to points 
out of town shall have their transportation, 
board and lodging paid. Travelling time 
up to 8 hours per day, including Sunday, 
will be paid for at the regular rate. 
travelling after 12 o’clock midnight a 
sleeper shall be provided. } 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Average hourly earnings of production 
workers in the United States reached a 
new record peak of $1-663 in mid-August, 
according to preliminary estimates issued 
this month by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour. The average factory work-week 
rose from 39-9 hours in mid-July to 40-2 
hours in mid-August. 

Higher than seasonal increases in the 
work-week were shown this year in 
apparel, textiles and leather employment, 
reflecting continued recovery in these 
industries. 
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Higher wage rates in steel contributed 
to the month’s record wage figure. 


Factory workers’ weekly pay before 
taxes rose to $66.85 in mid-August. This 
was $1.05 above the preceding month and 
$2.53, or nearly four per cent, above the 
level of a year ago. 


Considerable disparity exists among 
industry groups in the average gain made 
over the past two years, for example, 
apparel gained less than seven per cent, 
petroleum products, more than 17 per cent. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of 12 others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
extension of a new agreement for ladies’ 
hairdressers at Montreal and the amend- 
ment of the agreements for bakers and 
pastry workers at Granby, for hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, for the building trades at 
St. Jérdme and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers, all published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of August 2, and 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
retail food trade at Quebec and for 
barbers in the counties of Argenteuil, etc., 
gazetted August 9. 


A request for a new agreement for retail 
stores at Chicoutimi and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the men’s 
and boys’ shirt industry in the province, 
for the building trades at Chicoutimi and 
for the printing trades at Montreal were 
gazetted July 26. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for the building 
trades at Hull and at St-Jean and Iber- 
ville, and for retail stores at Roberval, were 
published August 2, and a request for the 
amendment of the agreement for the whole- 
sale fur industry at Montreal was gazetted 
August 9. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 
on the parties to certain agreements. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazertz, 
January, 1949, p. 65. Proceedings under this 
Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour Gazette monthly since June, 
1934, 
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Manufacturing 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735; Nov., 1950, 
p. 1903; June, 1951, p. 827, July, p. 976; 
May, 1952, p. 610, and previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
now applies to all employers and/or manu- 
facturers engaged in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, as well as children’s 
clothing and it will govern the employment 
of all persons engaged in the entire or 
partial production throughout the province 
of Quebec (whether in factories or other 
premises of the employer, or elsewhere) of 
the following:— 


Schedule I—class “A” garments which will 
include: _ overcoats, topcoats, suits, sack 
coats, odd coats, jackets, blazers, vests, 
pants, slacks, jodhpurs, breeches, evening 
and formal wear, raincoats, station wagon 
coats, storm coats, uniforms made for 
civilian or military purposes and all other 
outwear clothing for men, boys, youths and 
juveniles, irrespective of styles and materials 
used. Schedule II—class “B” garments 
which will include: waterproof and water 
repellant raincoats, station wagon coats, 
cardigans, ski suits, capes, bush jackets, 
surcoats, beach coats, windbreakers, mack- 
inaws and other similar garments made for 
men and boys and produced in certain 
specific quantities and sizes, made of 
inferior quality to that ordinarily used 
in men’s and boys’ overcoats, topcoats and 
sackcoats, or by a section system. It will 
also include all the above garments when 
made as uniforms for civilian or military 
purposes. Schedule III—odd pants, including 
pants, breeches, etc. of all styles for civilian 
or military purposes which are produced in 
substantial quantities and to standard trade 
Measurements and sizes, and except for 
military uniforms produced for sale only as 
individual units in retail stores and not 
intended to be matched or sold with any 
coat or vest of similar cloth. Schedule IV 
—children’s clothing for ages 3, 4, 5, and 6 
years, not exceeding size 24, and clothing 
for girls from 7 to 14 years of age with 
the exception of that clothing produced by 
a manufacturer who is principally engaged 
in the production of cloaks, suits, etc. for 
females above the age of 14 years. This 
agreement will not apply to the production 
of shirts, workmen’s overalls, coveralls and 
combination overalls, as well as cotton 
uniforms made of duck, drill or moleskin, 
sports uniforms, rubber or leather garments, 
workmen’s windbreakers or mackinaws, 
pants or breeches made from pure cotton 
fabrics and from coarse woollens of 20 
ounces or over per yard, cotton work 
garments not specified, women’s, misses’, 
girls’ and children’s dresses; children’s snow- 
suits (up to 14 years of age), blazers, 
cardigans, shorts and shirts, ete., and 
children’s washable suits; any other gar- 
ments governed by the agreement relating 
to the dress manufacturing industry for the 
province of Quebec. However, in the event 
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that cotton uniforms and pants or breeches 
shown above as exceptions to this agree- 
ment are produced by virtue of a contract 
with the federal Government or its agents 
for the Armed Services of Canada or any 
other country, to be used as dress or 
walking-out uniforms or part thereof, and 
not intended for work or fatigue, then all 
such garments will be subject to the juris- 
diction of this agreement and the minimum 
rates of pay will be those provided in 
class “B”, for cotton uniforms, and those 
provided in the schedule relating to odd 
pants for pants and breeches. The cost- 
of-living bonus will be equivalent to that 
fixed in the agreement as applicable to 
class “B” garments, and that for odd pants. 
Merchant tailors who do custom tailoring 
in which not more than 5 persons complete 
all operations on a garment are not governed 
by the terms of this agreement. 

Minimum wage rates for operations, in all 
3 zones, of schedule I—coats, pants, vests, 
etc., for schedule II1J—odd pants, and for 
schedule IV—children’s clothing are un- 
changed from those which were previously 
in effect with the exception of those rates 
based on a progressive scale which are now 
based on 3-months periods instead of 6- 
months periods as formerly. However, 
schedule II—class “B” garments including 
waterproof and water repellant maincoats, 
ete. is new and the rates for certain oper- 
ations are as follows: markers or knife 
cutters in zone I 94 cents per hour, in 
zone II 834 cents, in zone III 79 cents; 
trimmers, shape sewers, tape sewers, sleeve 
sewers, 87 cents in zone I, 78 cents in 
zone IT, 74 cents in zone IIT; offpressers by 
hand or steam machine, socket makers 79 
cents in zone I, 71 cents in zone II, 67 cents 
in zone IIT; rates for other operations range 
from 40 to 624 cents in zone I, from 36 to 
563 cents in zone II and from 34 to 53 cents 
in zone III. Minimum rates established for 
the cloak and suit industry in the province 
(L.G., Jan., 1952, p. 55) are also included in 
this amendment. 

Cost-of-living bonus: the amounts payable 
under the terms of this amendment are 
unchanged from those previously in effect 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 827). However, in 
this amendment the bonus formerly appli- 
cable to the odd pants and sportswear 
section of this agreement is now applicable 
to schedule III—odd pants, and to schedule 
II—class “B” garments. In the city of 
Quebec manufacturers will continue to pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 26 cents per hour 
for the production of class “A” garments. 
For other classes of garments payment will 
be in conformity with those amounts fixed 
in this agreement for the type of garment 
produced. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing men’s clothing 
manufacturers who produce women’s 
garments. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G.. 
Nov., 1951, p. 1539; June, 1952, p. 781, and 
previous issues). 

Hours: 44 per week in the city of 
Sherbrooke (a reduction of 4); 48 per week 
in the city of Granby and the town of 
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Windsor (an increase of 4). Weekly hours 
in the balance of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of this agreement are unchanged at 44 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half as previously 
in effect. However, this rate may now be 
computed on the minimum wage rates set 
by this agreement, or on the rates actually 
paid, whichever be the greater. ‘ (Previously 
based only on the minimum rates set by the 
agreement.) 

Minimum wage rates are in most cases 20 
cents per hour higher in all 3 zones and 
the new rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: bricklayers, masons, plas- 
terers, stonecutters $1.60 per hour in zone I, 
$1.55 in zone II and $1.50 in zone III; 
carpenter-joiner, pipe mechanic and steam- 
fitter, pipe welder, tinsmith or sheet metal 
worker and roofer $1.40 in zone I, $1.35 in 
zone II and $1.30 in zone III; blacksmith 
$1.30 in zone I, $1.25 in zones II and III; 
painter, tractor and compressor operators 
$1.30 in zone I, $1.25 in zone II and $1.20 
in zone III; sprayman $1.35 in zone I, $1.30 
in zone II and $1.25 in zone III; ornamental 
iron erector, terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry or wet), floor polisher, junior 
journeyman (first year) pipe mechanic, ete. 
$1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II and $1.15 
in zone III; asphalt: raker $1.50 in all 3 
zones; power shovel operators $66.20 per 
week in zones I and II, $61.20 in zone III. 
Minimum rates for labourers are 5 cents per 
hour higher at $1 in zone I, 95 cents in 
zone II and 90 cents in zone III. Rates 
for truck drivers are unchanged at $1 in 
zone I, 95 cents in zone II and 90 cents in 
zone III.. New classifications are added as 
follows: junior journeymen (bricklayers, 
etc.) $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II and 
$1.15 in zone III; junior journeyman 
(carpenter) $1.20 in zone I, $1.174 in zone 
II and $1.15 in zone III; junior journey- 
man (painter) $1.15 in zone I, $1.124 in 
zone II and $1.10 in zone IIJ. Minimum 
wage rates in the city of Sherbrooke for 
certain classifications are from 10 to 25 
cents per hour higher as follows: pipe 
mechanic and steamfitter (contractor, per- 
sonal services) $2.25, journeyman pipe 
mechanic and_ steamfitter $1.40, junior 
journeyman (first year) $1.10; welder, tin- 
smith, sheet metal worker and .roofer $1.40. 
New classifications are included in the 
schedule of rates for the city of Sherbrooke 
as follows: oil burner mechanic, mechanical 
stoker erector and gasoline pump ‘erector 
$1.40 per hour. Weekly wage rates for 
permanent employees (maintenance men) 
are now $2.40 per week higher at $33.60 
in zone TI. $31.60 in zone II and $29.60 in 
zone IIT for journeymen, and for labourers 
$29.60 in zone I, $27.60 in zone II and 
$25.60 in zone IIT. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause is 
deleted from the terms of this agreement. 

Construction contracts granted and signed 
before the coming into force of the present 
amendment are not governed by its pro- 
visions. 


Building Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated July 30, and 
gazetted August 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1950, p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977; 
Aug., p. 1109, Sept., p. 1251, Nov., p. 1539, 
Dec., p. 1672, and previous issues). 


Territorial jurisdiction: zone I is now 
extended to include the city of Thetford 
Mines and the town of Black Lake; from 
October 1, 1952, zone II will comprise the 
town of Rimouski only. 

Hours: zone I—44 per week for skilled 
workers (a reduction of 4) 48 per week for 
labourers as previously in effect; other zones 

per week as formerly. Provision is 
made subject to mutual agreement between 
professional employers and their employees, 
for no work on Saturday afternoons during 
the summer months. 

Overtime: time and one-half till mid- 
night; double time from midnight till ‘7 a.m. 
‘Overtime computed on the actual rate of 
employees. (This last provision is new.) 

Minimum wage rates in zones I, III, and, 
V are increased by 15 cents per hour with 
the exception of those rates for labourer, 
mortar maker, celanite mixer, plaster pourer, 
hod carrier and helper (steel wool insula- 
tion blower), watchmen (night and day), 
which are 10 cents per hour higher; in zone 
II increases range from 5 to 15 cents per 
hour. New minimum rates for certain 
classifications are now as follows: brick- 
layer, plasterer, mason, stonecutter (on con- 
struction) $1.60 in zone I, $1.40 in zone 
II, $1.35 in zone III and $1.25 in zone IVs 
carpenter-joiner, tinsmith-roofer, asbestos 
insulation mechanic, chief operator (steel 
wool insulation blower) $1.40 in zone TI, 
$1.30 in zone II, $1.25 in zone III and $1.15 
in zone IV; labourer, mortar maker, 
celanite mixer, plaster pourer, hod carrier, 
helper (steel wool insulation blower) $1.05 
in zone I, 95 cents in zone II, 90 cents in 
zone III and 80 cents in zone IV; painter, 
tile, marble and terrazzo layer $1.35 in 
zone I, $1.25 in zone II, $1.20 in zone III 
and $1.10 in zone IV; joint pointer, cement 
finisher $1.30 in zone I, $1.20 in zone Ee 
$1.15 in zone III and $1.05 in zone IV; 
ornamental iron and bronze mechanic or 
blacksmith $1.35 in zone I, $1.30 in zone Une 
$1.25 in zone TIT and $1.15 in zone IV: 
watchmen (night or day) 75 cents per hour 
in zones I, II and III, 70 cents in zone IV. 
Rates for truck -drivers employed directly 
by contractors in zone I only are unchanged 
at 80 cents per hour or $38 per week. 
Minimum rates for apprentices are from 5 
to 15 cents per hour higher in the 4 zones. 
Minimum weekly rates for permanent 
employees are from $3 to $5 per week higher 
as follows: zone I—journeymen (skilled 
workers) $52 per week; labourers $39: in 
zones JI, III and TV—journeymen $47; 
labourers $38.50. This amendment does not 
provide for rates of the following classifica- 
tions: pipe mechanic (plumber, pipe fitter, 
etc.), pipe welder, electricians. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause is 
deleted from the terms of this agreement. 

Vacation with pay: all workers are entitled 
to one week of vacation with pay equal to 
2 per cent of weekly wages. (This provi- 
sion is new.) 

Special provisions concerning the victims 
of the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano are deleted. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities 


Longshoremen (Ocean Navigation), 


Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117; Oct., 195 py 1377). 
A new list of contracting firms is included 
in this amendment. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by from 
16 to 24 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: $1.71 per hour for day work and 
$2.563 for evening and night work; $2.06 
per hour for day work and $3.09 per hour 
for evening and night work on ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer and for handling any other 
hazardous cargo under special conditions; 
$1.86 per hour for day work and $2.79 per 
hour for evening and night work on certain 
other specified cargoes. 


Shipliners (Ocean Navigation), Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117; Oct., 1951, p. 1378). 
A new list of contracting firms is included 
in this amendment. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by from 
16 to 24 cents per hour and are now as 
follows: $1.71 per hour for day work and 
$2.563 for evening and night work; $1.81 
per hour for day work and $2.714 for even- 
ing and night work in holds of steamers in 
which bulk sulphur or bulk fertilizer has 
been stored and where the old wood is being 
used; $2.06 per hour for day work and $3.09 
per hour for evening and night work on 
ships where ammonium nitrate fertilizer is 
being or has been loaded and for handling 
any other hazardous cargo under special 
conditions; $1.86 per hour for day work and 
$2.79 per hour for evening or night work 
cleaning holds in which certain other car- 
goes, specified in the agreement, have been 
stored. Men ordered out Sundays or holi- 
days are entitled to 2 hours’ pay at prevail- 
ing rates, for each period ordered out, 
whether put to work or not. 


Checkers and Coopers (Ocean Naviga- 
tion), Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated July 23, and 
gazetted August 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. US Oct.g 1951, ns, 1378)n 
A new list of contracting firms is included 
in this amendment. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by from 
15 to 22% cents per hour and are now as 
follows: $1.60 per hour for day work and 
$2.40 per hour for evening and night work; 
$1.95 per hour for day work and $2.924 per 
hour for evening or night work for working 
on board or at ship’s side where ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer is being or has been 
loaded or in the case of any other hazardous 
cargo subject to special conditions. 
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Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia, 1952 


Machinists are added to designated trades by new Apprenticeship Act. 
Benefits to injured workers increased by amendment to Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act. Safety provisions added to Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, in session 
from February 19 to April 10, passed a 
new Apprenticeship Act which allows for 
greater flexibility in the application of the 
Act to different types of apprenticeship 
systems. Amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act increased the amount of 
annual earnings on which compensation 
may be based, raised the minimum pay- 
able to a totally- and permanently- 
disabled workman, and increased funeral 
benefits. 

New provisions for the prevention of 
fire and explosion were incorporated in the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act. The Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act was made 
applicable to refrigeration plants. 

By an amendment to the Industrial 
Standards Act, schedules may remain in 
force until rescinded or replaced. 

A new Old Age Assistance Act provides 
for the operation in Nova Scotia of the 
federal-provincial plan for assistance to 
persons between 65 and 69 years of age. 
A change in the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
made the residence requirements less 
restrictive. 


Apprenticeship 

A new Apprenticeship Act replaces the 
1937 Act. The basic principles are the 
same but the new Act is designed to give 
further encouragement to apprentice train- 
ing in that the Act may be applied to a 
trade in a specific plant or a certain area 
even if the trade is not designated for the 
whole province. 

Another difference is that more specific 
provisions are now made for the admin- 
istration of the Act, notably in the defini- 
tion of the powers and duties of the 
Director of Apprenticeship and of the 
advisory committees. 

One new trade, that of machinists, is 
designated for the whole province. 

The Act provides for a system of appren- 
ticeship to be carried on in designated 
trades. In these trades a_ prospective 
apprentice may enter into an agreement 
with an employer for a period of not less 
than two years of reasonably continuous 
employment. Every agreement must be in 
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writing and is subject to regulations of the 
Governor in Council which may set out 
the required qualifications for becoming an 
apprentice, the duties and responsibilities 
of the parties, the educational classes to 
be attended and the time required for 
on-the-job instruction, the maximum hours 
of labour and minimum rates of wages, the 
proportion of apprentices to skilled work- 
men, and procedure for periodic testing 
and the issue of certificates on completion 
of apprenticeship. 

Provision is made for a_ provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee to advise the 
Minister of Labour on the administration 
of the Act, and for local advisory com- 
mittees. The Minister is authorized to 
accept federal aid for apprentice training. 
In a designated trade an employer may 
not, without the permission of the Min- 
ister, employ a person under 21 unless he 
is an apprentice or holds a certificate of 
qualification under the Act. 

Under the Act, seven building trades are 
designated: brick and stone mason, car- 
penter, painter and decorator, plasterer, 
plumber, steamfitter and electrical con- 
struction. Also designated are the trades 
of motor vehicle repair and now, machinist. 

The Minister of Labour is now empow- 
ered to specify the area or areas of the 
province in which the Act will apply to 
a designated trade or to one of its branches. 
Under the former Act, the designation of a 
trade applied automatically throughout the 
entire province. 

The Minister is also authorized to 
approve a plant system of apprenticeship 
training and to make the Act applicable 
to a specified trade or trades carried on 
in the plant. 

It has been the practice for a local 
system of apprenticeship to be approved 
for a trade in a specific area or in a plant 
but statutory authority is now laid down 
for extending the application of the Act 
to new fields where apprenticeship can 
operate satisfactorily in a limited area, if 
it is not practical to designate the trade 
for the whole province. 

Further, the Act now provides that the 
Minister may authorize an association or 
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organization, whether or not it is incor- 
porated and whether or not it is engaged 
in carrying on a trade, to enter into an 
apprenticeship agreement. Formerly only 
incorporated organizations authorized by 
the Minister could do so. Now the Min- 
ister may authorize a trade union, an 
employers’ association, or an apprentice- 
ship committee, to enter into an agreement. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Labour through a Director of Appren- 
ticeship, appointed under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act. With the approval 
of the Governor in Council the Minister 
may enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government respecting the training 
of apprentices. 

The duties of the Director ‘are more 
clearly defined. He is to file every 
apprenticeship agreement registered by him 
and keep a record of all cancellations, 
terminations, transfers and completions of 
such agreements. He is also to promote 
interest in apprenticeship, assist in estab- 
lishing an apprentice system in any 
industry, provide information for the 
Apprenticeship Committee, collaborate with 
educational authorities in the training of 
apprentices, and make an annual report to 
the Minister. 

The Minister is assisted by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee, appointed by 
the Governor in Council and consisting of 
not less than five nor more than seven 
persons, to study matters relating to 
apprenticeship. The Minister may appoint 
local apprenticeship committees of not 
more than five members to advise the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee on 
apprenticeship in a single industry or area. 
The Governor in Council may prescribe the 
term of office of members of the com- 
mittees. Previously members of these 
committees were appointed during pleasure. 


The Act provides that no apprenticeship 
agreement may be made in a designated 
trade except in accordance with the Act. 
No person under 21 years may be employed 
in a designated trade for more than three 
months except under an apprenticeship 
agreement in accordance with the Act or 
unless he is employed for special or 
repetitive work or training with the 
approval of the Minister or has completed 
the customary period of apprenticeship in 
the trade or received a certificate of 
qualification. Formerly the Act provided 
for exceptions to be made from this 
provision with the consent of the Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 

Every apprenticeship agreement in a 
designated trade and every transfer, can- 
cellation, termination or completion of an 


agreement must be in writing and in the 
form prescribed by the Governor in 
Council. No apprenticeship agreement in 
a designated trade -will be effective until 
it is registered by the Director. Where a 
person is employed as an apprentice in a 
trade which is designated after he 
commences employment, the employer must 
register the agreement with the Director 
of Apprenticeship within three months. 
The Act will not apply to such an appren- 
tice for three months. 

As previously, every apprenticeship agree- 
ment must be signed by the employer and 
by the person to be apprenticed or, if the 
latter is under 21 years, by his father, or 
by his mother if his father is dead or 
incapable, or by his guardian. 

An agreement may be terminated by the 
consent of all parties when registered by 
the Director. If a party to an appren- 
ticeship agreement wishes to cancel the 
agreement he is to notify the Director, An 
apprentice may be transferred from one 
employer to another in the same trade 
with the approval of the Director. If an 
agreement appears not to be for the benefit 
of the apprentice, the Director may refuse 
to register it. He may refuse also to 
register any cancellation or transfer. 
Hither party may appeal to the Minister 
from a decision of the Director, and the 
Minister’s decision is final. 

The Governor in Council may now issue 
regulations concerning the functions, duties 
and authority of the Committee, prescrib- 
ing the time required for on-the-job in- 
struction, providing for the giving of credit 
for previous training or experience, setting 
out the duties, responsibilities and privi- 
leges of parties to apprenticeship agree- 
ments, and providing for the giving of 
periodic trade tests during apprenticeship 
and the issue of certificates of the results 
of such tests. 


As before, regulations may also be made 
prescribing the qualifications for admission 
to apprenticeship in any designated trade, 
providing for the registration, termination 
or cancellation of agreements, and for the 
transfer of apprentices. 


With respect to class instruction, regu- 
lations may specify the nature and number 
of classes to be attended and the courses 
to be given. Regulations may also set 
maximum hours of labour and minimum 
wages for apprentices, differentiated as 
between trades or branches of trades and 
as between different parts of the province, 
and may limit the number of apprentices 
who may be employed by an employer. 
They may also provide for the testing of 
apprentices and the issuing of certificates 
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on completion of the apprenticeship period. 
Trade tests and the issue of certificates of 
qualification to other tradesmen in a 
designated trade may also be provided for 
by regulation, and fees may be set for tests 
and certificates. 

A maximum fine of $100 may be imposed 
on any person who violates any provisions 
of this Act or the regulations made under 
it and, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment for a term of one day for each $5 
of the penalty imposed. 

A change in the penalty section provides 
that when a magistrate convicts a person 
charged with paying an apprentice at a 
lesser rate of wages than the rate pre- 
scribed by the regulations, in addition to 
imposing a penalty, the magistrate may 
order that the amount of wages owing for 
a period not exceeding six months be paid 
to the apprentice or to the Provincial 
Treasurer. 


Workmen's Compensation 

By amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective from April 1, 1952, 
the amount of annual earnings taken into 
account in computing compensation was 
increased from $2,500 to $3,000. ‘This is 
the same “ceiling” on earnings in effect in 
five other provinces. In Ontario and 
Saskatchewan maximum earnings are $4,000; 
in British Columbia, $3,600; and in Prince 
Edward Island, $2,500. 

Where the workman is totally and 
permanently disabled, the weekly compen- 
sation paid during his life-time is, as before, 
two-thirds of his earnings, but the 
minimum amount payable has been raised 
from $75 to $85 a month. 

The amount payable by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board toward the burial 
expenses of a workman who is killed was 
increased from $150 to $200, the amount 
paid in five other provinces. 

Payments may be made in respect of a 
dependent child up to the age of 18 or to 
the end of the school year if he reaches 18 
years of age before that time, if the Board 
considers that it is advisable to continue 
the child’s education. As formerly worded, 
the section did not allow payment to 
continue beyond the age of 18 and it was 
doubtful whether or not the Board could 
make payments to a child who had passed 
16 years of age at the time of the death 
of the father. 

An amendment was made with respect 
to the medical examination which may be 
required of an employee who claims work- 
men’s compensation or to whom compensa- 
tion is payable. As before, the workman, 
if so required by his employer, must 
undergo an examination by a doctor of 
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the employer’s choice. In addition the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board may also 
require the workman to be examined by a 
medical referee selected by the Minister 
of Labour. The report of the referee 
must be considered by the Board before 
it makes a decision on the -workman’s 
claim for compensation. If a workman 
fails to submit to a medical examination 
when required to do so, compensation may 
be withheld or suspended until the exam- 
ination has taken place. 


Coal Mines 


Several amendments were made to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1951, to ensure 
greater safety precautions in the mines, 
chiefly against fire hazards. The new 
safety provisions are the outcome of 
recommendations submitted at the inquiry 
into the Stellarton disaster in which 19 
miners were killed in January, 1952. 


Every underground manager and every 
overman must now carry a locked flame 
safety lamp while he is underground in a 
mine. This is a type of lamp used for 
testing for gas. No person may leave a 
locked flame safety lamp unattended below 
ground. 

A further new section sets out the 
procedure to be followed in ease of fire 
or smell of fire. If at any time in any 
part of a mine, except a gob or waste, the 
person in charge of the section is satisfied 
that there is a fire or a smell of fire, he 
must notify the manager immediately and 
locate and extinguish the fire where practi- 
cable. If the person in charge believes 
that it is impracticable to extinguish the 
fire or if the fire is in a gob or waste the 
person in charge must immediately with- 
draw all workmen from the mine except 
those required for the erection of temporary 
stoppings. If the manager believes that it 
is impracticable to extinguish the fire or 
if it is in a gob of waste, he must have 
temporary stoppings erected as quickly as 
possible. After the stoppings are com- 
pleted all workmen must be withdrawn 
from the mine and no person will be per- 
mitted to enter the mine for at least 24 
hours. 


Permanent stoppings must not be erected 
until the gas beyond the temporary stop- 
pings has been analysed and an Inspector 
or the Chief Inspector has stated in writing 
that it is safe to proceed. While per- 
manent stoppings are being erected no 
person must enter the mine unless he has 
the permission of an Inspector. The 
official inquiry into the Stellarton mine 
explosion revealed that the blast occurred 
while the 19 victims were engaged in 


erecting permanent stoppings, having just 
completed the erection of the temporary 
stoppings. 

The Act authorizes the workmen 
employed in a mine to have inspections 
- for gas carried out by two of their number 
or by two persons who have been practical 
working miners with not less than five 
years’ experience in underground work. An 
amendment to this section requires one of 
these persons to hold a certificate of com- 
petency as a mine examiner. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

An amendment to the Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Inspection Act extends the 
coverage of the Act to refrigeration plants. 
“Refrigeration plant” is defined as a plant 
used for ice-making or for cold storage 
purposes and includes the complete instal- 
lation of pressure vessels, piping and 
fittings, machinery and other equipment by 
which refrigerants are compressed and 
liquefied in their refrigeration cycle, but 
does not include a refrigeration plant 
having a capacity of three tons or less of 
refrigeration in 24 hours. In accordance 
with the wider coverage, the name of the 
Act has been changed to the Steam Boiler, 
Refrigeration Plant and Pressure Vessel 
Inspection Act. 


Industrial Standards 

The Industrial Standards Act was 
amended to enable the Governor in 
Council to continue in effect a schedule of 
wages and hours beyond the term of the 
agreement upon which it was based. 

The Act provides that, on petition of 
employers or employees in an industry 
covered by the Act, the Minister of 
Labour may convene a conference of 
employers and workers engaged in the 
industry for the purpose of negotiating 
uniform rates of wages and hours and 
days of labour for the industry. If the 
parties agree in writing as to the condi- 
tions oi work to be formulated by the 
schedule, and if the schedule is approved 
by the Minister, the Governor in Council 
may declare it to be in force during the 
same period of time as the agreement and 
to be binding upon all employers and 
employees in the industry. 

The amendment provides that the Gov- 
ernor in Council may declare the term of 
the schedule of wages and hours to be in 
force beyond the expiry date of the agree- 
ment until he rescinds his declaration or 
until he declares another schedule in force. 


Employment of Non-Residents 
he Nova Scotia Labour Act, first 


passed in 1933 and renewed annually, is 
to be in effect until May 1, 1953. 


The purpose of the Act is to give pref- 
erence in employment in the province to 
Nova Scotia residents. No person or 
corporation employing 25 or more persons 
may hire a worker who has not resided 
in the province for at least a year, unless 
the worker produces a certificate from the 
Government employment agent or clerk of 
the city, town or municipality where he is 
to be employed stating that there are no 
unemployed residents available who could 
or would do the work. A fine of not more 
than $500 may be imposed for violation 
of the Act. 


Old Age Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance Act, which is 
effective from January 1, 1952, was passed 
to enable Nova Scotia to participate in 
the joint federal-provincial plan under 
which the federal Government shares 
equally with the provinces the cost of 
pensions of up to $40 a month to needy 
persons between the ages of 65 and 69 
years. Pensions are payable according to 
the conditions laid down in the federal 
Act with respect to age, residence in 
Canada and the amount of income a 
recipient may have. 

The new Act provides for an agreement 
with the federal Government for the 
provision of pensions and confirms the 
agreement made on March 12 by the 
Minister of Public Welfare of Nova Scotia 
and .the federal Minister of National 
Health and Welfare and also the Order 
in Council of January 25, 1952, authorizing 
the payment of assistance. 


Provision is made for the provincial 
administration of the Act through a Board 
appointed by the Governor in Council, one 
of whose members will be the Director 
of Old Age Assistance. The Act further 
provides that the Old Age Pensions Board 
appointed under the Old Age Pensions Act 
on December 4, 1951, and the Director of 
Old Age Assistance appointed on the same 
day are confirmed as the administrative 
authorities under the new Act. 


As stated in most of the other provincial 
Acts, old age assistance is exempt from 
provincial and municipal taxes and is not 
subject to attachment or seizure in satis- 
faction of a claim against the recipient 
nor subject to alienation or transfer by the 
recipient. Assistance may be paid to a 
trustee for the benefit of a recipient who 
is incapacitated or incapable of managing 
his affairs or is using or likely to use his 
assistance otherwise than for his own 
benefit. : 

The Act prohibits any person from 
receiving or from aiding another person 
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to receive assistance to which he is not 
entitled. The Board may recover from a 
recipient or from the estate of a deceased 
recipient as a debt due to the Board the 
sum of any assistance payments made to 
him by reason of non-disclosure of facts 
or by misrepresentation. 

The Governor in Council is authorized 
to make regulations for the carrying out 
of the Act. The Act continues in force 
the regulations respecting old age assist- 
ance made under the Old Age Pensions 
Act on December 4, 1951. 

The Old Age Pensions Act, 19381, will 
be repealed on a date to be fixed by 
proclamation. 


Allowances for Blind Persons 

A companion Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act was passed to provide for an agree- 
ment with the federal Government for the 
payment of 75 per cent of $40 a month 
by the Government of Canada and 25 per 
cent by the province in cases of need to 
blind persons over 21 years of age. The 
Act ratifies the agreement made with the 
federal Government on March 12 and 
provides that the Old Age Assistance 
Board will administer the Act. Other 
provisions are the same as those of the 
Old Age Assistance Act summarized above. 


Mothers’ Allowances 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act formerly 
provided that an allowance could not be 
paid unless the mother and her husband 
were resident in Nova Scotia at the time 
of the husband’s death or at the time that 
he became permanently disabled. The Act 
was amended to permit the payment of 
an allowance where a mother or her 
husband, although not resident in Nova 
Scotia at the time of his death or disable- 
ment, had been so resident before that 
time, provided that the mother has not 
qualified for an allowance outside of Nova 
Scotia. 


The International Social Security Asso- 
ciation this year celebrates the 25th 
anniversary of its founding. The ISSA 
is an autonomous organization with which 


the International Labour Organization 
co-operates. 
The ISSA was founded in 1927. Its 


first general meeting was held in Brussels 
on October 4 and 5 that year. 
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Vocational Education 

An amendment to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act authorizes correspondence courses 
to be offered to persons who are residents 
of any part of Canada, and not merely to 
residents of Nova Scotia, as before. 


Rent Control 

The Housing and Rentals Act, 1951, 
which was to have expired April 30, 1952, 
is continued in effect to April 30, 1953. 
The Act empowers municipal councils to 
pass by-laws for the regulation of maximum 
rentals for housing accommodation (L.G., 
1951, p. 994). 


Credit Unions 

A new Credit Union Act to come into 
force on proclamation revises and con- 
solidates an Act of 1932. One change is 
that it will require 15 or more persons to 
form and carry on a credit union, instead 
of seven. Persons who have a common 
bond of occupation or association or who 
reside in the same neighbourhood may 
form a credit union by subscribing their 
names to a memorandum of association in 
the form set out in the schedule to the 
Act. They must pay the entrance fee and 
must now also subscribe and pay for not 
less than one share in the union. Formerly 
they were required merely to subscribe to 
one share and pay the first instalment on it. 

Under the new Act a member may be 
expelled by the Directors at a regularly 
called meeting with a majority in attend- 
ance on a two-thirds vote of those present, 
subject to appeal to the next general meet- 
ing of the members. Formerly a member 
could only be expelled by a two-thirds vote 
of the members at a special meeting called 
for the purpose. 

A new section requires a qualified auditor 
to be appointed for every credit union 
having share capital and deposits totalling 
$200,000 or more. 

Another new provision authorizes a credit 
union to become a member of the Nova 
Scotia Credit Union League or of such 
other organizations as the Registrar may 
approve. 


From the time of its founding the ISSA 
has had for its secretariat officials seconded 
by the ILO. Thus a close link exists 
between the ILO and the organization of 
social insurance administrators. Con- 
versely, the ISSA affords the ILO direct 
and close contact with those entrusted 
with the application of social security 
legislation. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Authority of Labour Relations Board to define “person employed in a 
confidential capacity” is upheld by British Columbia court. Superior 
Court of Connecticut enforces anti-discrimination order against union 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court held that the Labour Relations 
Board acted within its jurisdiction in finding that certain employees of Canada 
Safeway Limited were not confidential employees excluded by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act from collective bargaining under the Act. 

_ In Connecticut, an order of the Commission on Civil Rights directing a 
unton to cease excluding two Negroes from membership was enforced in the 


Superior Court. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia .. . 


...dismisses an employer’s application to quash a 
certification order of Labour Relations Board. 


On May 19 the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia dismissed the application of 
Canada Safeway Limited for a writ of 
certiorart to quash an order of the Labour 
Relations Board certifying Local 580 of 
the Retail, Wholesale Department Store 
Clerks Union as bargaining agent for 
certain comptometer and power machine 
operators employed by the company. The 
employer’s case was based on the provi- 
sion of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act excluding confidential 
employees from the definition of employees 
to whom the Act applies. The Court held 
that there were facts upon which the 
Board could reach the conclusion that these 
employees were not employed in a con- 
fidential capacity and therefore its decision 
was final. 

The Chief Justice first considered the 
Board’s contention that he had no right 
to review its proceedings because of 
Section 2 (4) of the Act, which reads: 
“Tf a question arises as to whether a person 
is an employee within the meaning of this 
Act, the question shall be determined by 
the Board, and the decision of the Board 
shall be final.” 

In maintaining that the Supreme Court 
did have power to review the Board’s 
proceedings, counsel for the company had 
relied upon the rule stated in the case of 
Bunbury v. Fuller [1853] that no body of 
limited jurisdiction can acquire jurisdic- 
tion by a wrong decision on a point upon 
which the limit to its jurisdiction depends. 
In His Lordship’s view, this rule still stood. 

He was also of the opinion that he had 
power to examine the proceedings of the 
Board for the purpose of determining 
whether there was any evidence before it. 
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He quoted the words of Mr. Justice Clyne 


in Rex v. Thompson [1951] 1 WWR 
(NS.) 73:— 
If there is proper evidence, however 


scanty, upon which the accused could, in 
the opinion of the magistrate, be com- 
mitted, I cannot interfere with the 
magistrate’s discretion. However ... the 
proceedings before the magistrate must be 
conducted according to law. On _ the 
authorities which I have quoted, I hold 
that I am entitled to examine the evi- 
dence to ascertain the validity or other- 
wise of the accused’s contention that there 
was no evidence before the magistrate 
proper to be considered by him in support 
of some point material to his decision to 
commit, 


His Lordship then turned to the main 
point of the company’s case, the argu- 
ment that the employees in question were 
excluded from collective bargaining under 
the Act by Section 2 (1) :— 

“Employee” means a person employed 
by an employer to do skilled or unskilled 
manual, clerical or technical work, but 
does not include: 

(a) A person employed in a confidential 
capacity ... 


Counsel for the company had referred 
to the affidavit of the office manager 
stating that “all employees of the Zone 
Office are employed in a confidential 
capacity .. .” and that “all employees of 
the Zone Office have ready access to con- 
fidential information.” The Chief Justice 
considered that the first statement was not 
a factual one but a conclusion for the 
Board to make upon the facts. 

The second statement raised the ques- 
tion as to whether an employee having 
access to confidential information means 
a person employed in a confidential capa- 
city. His Lordship said that to consider 
this properly the whole tenor and purpose 
of the Act must be considered. It was 
clear that the Act was intended to give 
the fullest protection to employees and to 
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ensure that employees may have bargain- 
ing agents with whom the employer must 
negotiate in order to reach a collective 
agreement. 


He then quoted from a judgment in an 
English case which discussed the extent of 
an employee’s duty of fidelity to his 
employer and concluded that this was a 
question of facts in each particular case. 
The Chief Justice summed up his opinion 
of the question in these words:— 

It would seem to me that in almost 
every class of employment an employee 
would have access to certain confidential 
information and if this were to exempt 
the class of such employees . . . the whole 
purpose of the Act would be defeated and 
it is therefore that the Legislature con- 
stituted the Board, under Section 2 (4) 
of the Act, the final court to determine 
the fact as to whether or not the employees 
in a certain class are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity. If, therefore, there be 
any evidence before the Board at all upon 
which such a finding can be made, then 
as I said in the Marine Workers case: 
“T am not sitting as an Appeal Court,” 
and I am also specifically prohibited from 
doing so by the words of the Act. 


His Lordship stated that from the 
reading of the whole cross-examination of 
the company’s office manager he found 
that there were facts upon which the Board 
could reach the conclusion that the comp- 
tometer and power machine operators were 
not, in fact, the type of employees 
exempted from the operation of the Act. 
He added that his own opinion was that 
the Board had reached the proper conclu- 
sion upon the facts. However, it was only 
necessary for him to determine that there 
were facts before the Board upon which it 
could reach its conclusion and, if there 
were such facts, then the Board acted 
within its jurisdiction and its finding in 
the matter was final. 

The Court dismissed the company’s 
application with costs. In the matter of 
an application by Canada Safeway Limited 
for a writ of certiorari quashing an order 
of the Labour Relations Board, Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, June 10, 1952. 


Connecticut Superior Court. . . 


.. dismisses union's appeal from ruling requiring 
it to cease discriminating against two Negroes 


A charge of unfair employment practices 
against a union was recently upheld in the 
Connecticut Superior Court. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 35, brought an 
appeal from the order of the Commission 
on Civil Rights requiring the union to 
cease discriminating against two Negro 
complainants by refusing to accept their 
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applications for membership. The Court 
dismissed the appeal and decreed the 
enforcement of the Commission’s order. 

An earlier case, in which a Connecticut 
employer was ordered to cease discrim- 
inating against a job applicant because of 
colour, was reviewed in a previous issue 
(L.G., 1951, p. 250). 

In giving reasons for decision on July 14, 
Judge Borden reviewed the legislation 
applicable to the case. The Connecticut 
Fair Employment Practices Act, adopted 
in 1947, designates as an “unfair employ- 
ment practice” discrimination against a 
prospective or present employee by an 
employer, an employment agency or a 
labour organization “because of race, 
colour, religious creed, national origin or 
ancestry.” It explicitly prohibits exclu- 
sion of an applicant from full member- 
ship rights by a labour organization, unless 
such exclusion is based on a “bona fide 
occupational qualification.” The Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has power to inves- 
tigate complaints of unfair practices, to 
hold hearings and to issue appropriate 
orders based on written findings of fact. 
These orders may be reviewed in the 
courts and enforced by a court decree. 


Judge Borden summarized the findings 
of the tribunal of the Commission which 
had heard the case. The two Negroes had 
filed complaints with the Commission on 
July 1, 1950, and, after investigation and 
unsuccessful attempts at conciliation and 
persuasion, a tribunal of the Commission 
held hearings from March to May, 1951. 


It found that the two Negro com- 
plainants were both veterans who had done 
electrical work while in the armed forces 
and had subsequently taken courses in 
electrical work at the Hartford Trade 
School. When they applied for admission 
to the union in April, 1949, the business 
manager told them that there was a long 
waiting list but gave them application 
forms which they completed and _ filed. 
Later in April one of the two men 
appeared before the executive board of 
the local to inquire about his application; 
he was informed that the union was not 
admitting any more men at that time 
because work was slow. The union never 
took any action on the complainants’ 
applications and did not give them any 
reason for its inaction. During the same 
period it admitted several white appli- 
cants who, it claimed, were either relatives 
or friends of union members. 

The tribunal found also that the union 
had never admitted any Negroes, although 
it had from time to time received appli- 
cations from qualified Negro electricians. 


In one case where there was a closed shop 
contract, the union had compelled an 
employer to downgrade a Negro electrician 
to the position of janitor in order to avoid 
admitting him to union membership. It 
was shown that the union had substantial 
control over the labour market for elec- 
tricians in the Hartford area, since most 
of the large electrical contractors employed 
only union men. 

The tribunal concluded that the union 
had committed a discriminatory act against 
the two Negroes. The Commission accord- 
ingly issued orders commanding the union, 
if the complainants applied again for 
admission, to “cease and desist from 
excluding” them “from full membership 
rights because of ... race” and from 
“failing or refusing to act” upon their 
applications. The union appealed this 
order to the Superior Court. 

Judge Borden said that the duty of the 
Court in this case was to determine 
whether the tribunal acted arbitrarily, 
unreasonably, or contrary to law. If the 
tribunal’s decision was based on a reason- 
able interpretation of competent evidence, 
the Court must accept it even though it 
might have reached a different conclusion 
on the evidence. 

He considered that the evidence in 
support of discrimination lacked proof of 
overt acts directed exclusively against 
Negroes, since there was also obvious 
discrimination against white applicants in 
order to protect the economic security of 
union members. However, he _ believed 
that in this type of proceeding greater 
latitude could be allowed the tribunal to 
draw inferences from words or deeds than 
in a case where overt acts must be estab- 
lished, because racial prejudice or discrim- 
ination is intangible and elusive and very 
difficult to prove. “All too frequently 
persons publicly announce abhorrence of 
racial prejudice while privately practising 
it,’ he stated. 

He concluded that the actions of the 
union in this case could be interpreted 
as racial discrimination. ‘The effort of a 


union official to discourage the two men 
from filing applications, and his statements 
that Negroes make bad union members, 
might well reflect the true and unspoken 
policy of the union to exclude Negroes 
from membership. Further evidence of this 
policy might be the fact that while they 
were excluded, white applicants were being 
admitted, and that no Negroes had ever 
been admitted as members. 

Judge Borden referred also to the case 
of the Negro apprentice electrician who 
had been demoted to the position of 
janitor in 1946, when his employer became 
a union company. He was the only 
employee who was refused admission to 
the union. It was later claimed that the 
change in his employment was due to his 
incompetency, although he had apparently 
given satisfactory service as an apprentice 
for more than two years. Judge Borden 
considered this case direct evidence of 
discrimination, and stated, “When all of 
the above facts are pieced together the 
unspoken policy may be even more 
eloquently expressed than oral or written 
pronouncements.” 

In its appeal, the union pleaded that it 
could accept apprentices only when spon- 
sored by an employer and that the appli- 
cants in question were not so sponsored. 
Yet they could not obtain employment 
with a union firm. The judge held this 
view of the union’s argument :— 

That means, in effect, that they could 
never get into the union because they 
never could get jobs. It is a vicious cirele 
which excludes Negroes from employment 
as well as union membership. And yet 
employer and union alike can, by this 


device, plead freedom from discrimination 
while actually practising it. 


Judge Borden, holding that the tribunal 
did not abuse its discretion, nor act 
arbitrarily, unreasonably or illegally, dis- 
missed the appeal and ordered the union 
to carry out the orders of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 36, 
v. Commission on Civil Rights, Connecticut 
Superior Court, July 14, 1952. 


A company’s denial of promotion to a 
woman employee because her new position 
would have entailed the lifting of heavy 
weights was upheld by an _ arbitrator 
dealing with a grievance the woman 
lodged. 

The woman was employed in a Kentucky 
furniture and door plant as a “panel 
inspector”. Her principal duties were to 
inspect ply veneer facings having an 
average weight of about 25 pounds. The 
next higher classification in the inspec- 
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tion department, “final inspector”, re- 
quired the employee to move and _ lift 
doors weighing about 100 pounds. 

The company turned down the woman’s 
request for promotion to the final in- 
spector’s job, which she claimed by reason 
of her authority, on the advice of its 
safety director and plant physician, who 
declared that the heavy lifting required 
would be injurious to the woman’s health 
and constitute a hazard to other employees. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Coverage of Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act is extended 
to additional small undertakings. Hospital insurance premiums reduced 
effective July 1 in British Columbia; hospital premium rates for 1953 
issued in Saskatchewan. New plumbing regulations approved in Ontario 


In Newfoundland, laundries and dry cleaning establishments, mining 
(including prospecting and development work), and cutting firewood, cutting 
or hauling logs, and barkpeeling by hand are now within the scope of Part I 
of the province’s Workmen’s Compensation Act, subject only to the limitation 
applicable to all industries under Part I that at least three workmen are 


employed at the same time. 


Under the British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act, the annual premium 
is reduced by $3 for both a single person and the head of a family. Every 
beneficiary is required to pay $1 per day for every day he is hospitalized. In 
Saskatchewan the rates remain unchanged. 

New plumbing regulations under the Ontario Public Health Act, which 
will come into force in approximately nine months, will be applicable to most 
workplaces, as well as to other establishments. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Certification of Engineers 

New regulations approved by P.C. 3280, 
issued June 11 and gazetted June 25, relate 
to the examination. of engineers. They 
revoke and replace the regulations estab- 
lished by P.C. 1190 of July 11, 1924, and 
P.C. 3055 of July 8, 1948. 

Part I of the regulations deals with 
examinations for certificates (steam and 
motor) valid in Canada. It states the 
method of calculating service and the 
form of testimonials. Applications for 
examination, accompanied by the required 
testimonials, should be made, on forms 
obtainable from a Steamship Inspector, to 
the Steamship Inspection office in the 
district where the candidate lives or to 
the Board of Steamship Inspection, Ottawa. 

Part II is devoted to examinations for 
certificates valid in Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 

The qualifications of candidates and the 
syllabus for examinations for all grades of 
certificates in Parts I and II are set forth 
in -schedules to the regulations. The 
examination fee for any grade is $5, which 
includes one re-examination. 

Copies of the regulations with schedules 
and appendices attached may be obtained 
from the Chairman, Board of Steamship 
Inspection, Department of ‘Transport, 
Ottawa. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 
' Amendments to the regulations gazetted 
August 21 reduce the annual hospital insur- 
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ance premium by $3 and set a daily fee of 
$1 as the portion of hospital charges to be 
paid by or on behalf of a beneficiary who is 
hospitalized. 

The annual premiums payable, originally 
$21 for a single person and $83 for the 
head of a family, were increased in June, 
1951, to $30 and $42 (L.G., 1951, p. 838). 
The premium is now $27 for a single person 
and $39 for the head of a family. This 
amendment became effective July 1. 

A corresponding reduction is made in the 
amount to be deducted by an employer 
from an employee’s wages as a monthly 
premium instalment. This is now $2.25 
instead of $2.50 in the case of a single 
person and $3.25 instead of $3.50 in the 
case of the head of a family. An employer 
who has deducted monthly premium in- 
stalments at the former rate applicable to 
the last six months of 1952 or the first 
six months of 1953 is required, on receiving 
notice from the Commissioner, to make the 
adjustments necessary because of the lower 
rate. 

Previously, a beneficiary who became an 
in-patient in a hospital was required to pay 
approximately one-third of the daily charge 
made by the hospital during the first 10 
days of his hospitalization, but for not 
more than 10 days in any year. ‘The 
amounts payable during the 10-day period 
ranged from $2.50 where the hospital 
charge was $8 or less to $3.50 where the 
hospital charge was between $10.50 and 
$14. This fee is now not related to the 
daily hospital charge, nor is it limited to a 


10-day period. A beneficiary must now 
pay $1 per day for any time he is 
hospitalized. 


Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Three changes in the coverage of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act were made 

by regulations issued and gazetted July 15. 


The Act provides that any industry in 
which less than a stated number of work- 
men are employed may be excluded from 
the scope of Part I. The main regulations 
(L.G., 1951, p. 839) exclude every industry 
unless at least three workmen are employed. 
They stated, however, that two or more 
separate industries carried on by the same 
employer were not excluded from the scope 
of Part I when three or more workmen 
were jointly employed in the industries. 
This latter section has been revoked; each 
industry is now excluded unless at least 
three workmen are employed in it at the 
same time. 


Certain industries previously excluded 
from the scope of Part I where not more 
than siz workers were employed at the 
same time are now included. They are: 
the cutting or splitting of firewood; power 
laundries; dyeing, cleaning or bleaching 
establishments; mining (including prospect- 
ing and development work); cutting, 
hewing, piling or hauling logs, wood or 
bark, logging, and barkpeeling by hand. 
These operations are now included if three 
or more workmen are employed. 


The provision excluding workmen in any 
industry in Part I while being transported 
by aircraft was amended to bring injured 
workmen and their escorts (if they are 
workmen under the Act) within the scope 
of Part I while they are being transported 
by aircraft with the express or implied 
authority of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


Ontario Public Health Act 

New general regulations governing the 
installation of plumbing and sewers were 
approved by O. Reg. 261/52 on July 10, 
gazetted August 9, 1952, and effective “on 
the 270th day” after publication. They 
apply to drinking water-supply systems, to 
drainage systems which discharge into a 
municipal sewerage system or which are 
in a locality with a population-density of 
three or more people an acre, and to 
plumbing systems in public-access_build- 
ings, among which are included factories, 
shops, laundries, office buildings, and 
restaurants. 

Regulations 3 to 21 apply to all three 
systems and require construction, repair, 
renovation or alteration of plumbing to be 


done in conformity with the regulations. 
All plumbing constructed, repaired, renewed 
or altered shall not be put into use until 
it has been approved by the inspector. 
Inspection is not necessary in the repair 
or replacement of a valve, faucet or fixture, 
or in work repairing a leak or forcing out 
a stoppage. The regulations also cover 
requirements for materials and parts. 


Further requirements are given for the 
construction and testing of the water- 
supply systems (Regulations 22 to 46), the 
drainage systems (Regulations 47 to 150) 
and the plumbing systems (Regulations 151 
to 171). Regulation 172 states that the 
regulations do not apply to those parts 
of the territorial districts without municipal 
organization. 


Tables showing the required minimum 
measurements for fittings are appended to 
the regulations. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 

Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Act (L.G., July, 1952, p. 950) 
provide that a mother receiving an allow- 
ance of $50 a month for one child, or a 
foster-mother receiving an allowance of $24 
a month for one foster-child or $48 for 
two children, may now be paid an addi- 
tional sum of $20 a month where the 
Director considers it necessary. Previously 
the extra sum was available only to a 
mother supporting more than one child or 
a foster-mother supporting more than two 
children. 


These amendments, contained in O. Reg. 
254/52, were made July 15 and gazetted 
August 2. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

Regulations governing the levy and 
collection of the hospitalization tax for 1953 
were issued under O.C. 1705/52 of July 14, 
gazetted July 25. Identical in substance 
with those issued for 1952 (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1553), they set a tax of $10 for an adult 
and $5 for a child under 18 years of age, 
provided that the total tax for a family 
does not exceed $30. 


As before, a pro rata tax of 84 cents a 
month for an adult (42 cents a month 
for a child under 18) is required for persons 
who become eligible for benefit during the 
tax year. This tax (not to exceed $2.50 
a month for a family) is to be paid for 
the remainder of the tax year after they 
have completed six months’ residence. 
Provision is still made for dependants 
arriving in the province later than the 
person on whom they are dependent to 
become eligible for benefit at the same time 
as he does. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 831, June 24, 1952 


Held: That after fow months of wnem- 
ployment, work in her registered occupation 
and at a wage in excess of the prevailing 
rate of pay in the district was suitable for 
a sales clerk, even though it was at a rate 
of pay lower than that which she previously 
received and she expected to return to her 
former seasonal job in a month’s time. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 43 years of age, and residing in 
Niagara Falls, Ont., filed an initial claim 
for benefit on January 5, 1952, stating that 
she had been employed as a “sales person” 
in a gift shop at a salary of $30 a week 
from March 1951, to November 24, 1951, 
when she was laid off “due to end of 
season”. The claim was allowed. 


On March 12, 1952, the local office 
notified her of employment as a sales clerk 
at a salary of $25 a week. The employ- 
ment would have lasted for eight and a half 
months. The reported prevailing rate of 
pay in the district for that type of work 
was $22 a week. She refused to accept this 
offer of employment, stating that she wished 
to wait for her former job, which she 
expected to resume at the beginning of 
April; she also submitted a letter from her 
former employer wherein he had stated that 
he was counting on her services as from 
April 15, 1952. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for six weeks as from March 13, 
1952, because she had, without good cause, 
neglected to avail herself of an oppor- 
tunity of suitable employment (Section 
40 (1) (6) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the grounds that she had not 
refused the job offered but had offered her 
services “for the period of time until 
(her) own job was ready”, which arrange- 
ment was not suitable to the prospective 
employer. The prospective employer con- 
firmed the claimant’s statement. The 
majority of the court upheld the decision 
of the insurance officer. The dissenting 
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member was of the opinion that the 
claimant was being penalized for having 
been truthful in telling the prospective 
employer that she could accept the 
employment only until such time as she 
resumed her former job. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—There is no doubt that 
the claimant acted honestly in informing 
the prospective employer that she in- 
tended to resume her previous employ- 
ment in a few weeks’ time; the fact 
remains, however, that, under the circum- 
stances, her conditional acceptance of the 
employment was tantamount to refusing 
the offer. 

I can readily understand her attitude 
towards accepting a new job at a rate of 
pay lower than that which she previously 
received, when she expected to get her 
former job back in a month’s time. On 
the other hand, I cannot lose sight of 
the fact that Unemployment Insurance is a 
measure essentially designed to financially 
assist the worker who is in the unhappy 
position of being unable to find employ- 
ment. 

Consequently, I do not consider that I 
would be carrying out the intent of the 
Act if I were to decide that the claimant, 
after four months of unemployment, should 
have been allowed to continue to receive 
benefit when there was work available for 
her in her registered occupation and at the 


. prevailing rate of pay in the district. 


The appeal is dismissed. 
Decision CU-B 833, June 24, 1952 


Held: That employment in her usual occu- 
pation as “key punch operator” at a rate of 
pay in excess of the prevailing rate in the 
district, but less than that which she 
received in her previous employment, was 
suitable for a claimant who had been unem- 
ployed for two and a half months. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 24 years of age, obtained temporary 
employment with a department of the 
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federal Government as a key punch oper- 
ator at a salary of $200 a month. The 
employment lasted from June 5, 1951, to 
November 30, 1951. She filed a renewal 
claim for benefit on December 4, 1951, 
which was allowed. 

On February 18, 1952, the local office 
notified her of permanent employment as 
a key punch operator at a salary of $140 
a month, which, according to the submis- 
sions, was in excess of the prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of 
work, viz $135 a month. 

The claimant refused to accept the 
employment for the following reason: “Not 
type of machine used to operating”. The 
local office commented that the claimant 
had stated that the company would have 
employed her at a wage of $160 a month 
but that she was not interested in learning 
to operate the kind of machine the com- 
pany had. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for six weeks because, in his 
opinion, she had, without good cause, 
failed to accept a situation in suitable 
employment (Section 40 (1) (a) of the 
Act). The claimant appealed to a court 
of referees stating that the company 
wanted her to occupy this position for at 
least one year, as it would take at least 
four months to familiarize herself with the 


work, but, as she was married, she felt 
she could not guarantee to remain that 
length of time in their employ. The 
court, after having heard her testimony 
and that of a representative of the local 
office, unanimously upheld the decision of 
the insurance officer. 


With leave from the chairman of the 
court, the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Concelusions.—The claimant’s record of 
employment reveals that she has worked as 
a key punch operator since 1943 and that, 
except for the short period that she was 
employed by the federal Government at 
a salary of $200 a month, her monthly 
wage has not been higher than $135, which 
is the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work. Furthermore, when 
she was referred by the local office to the 
Pr oth eee Lumber Company for employ- 
ment as a key punch operator at a salary 
of $140 a month (which apparently the 
employer would have been willing to in- 
crease to $160), she had been unemployed 
for two and a half months. 


Under the circumstances, I entirely agree 
with the unanimous finding of the court of 
referees that she has failed to accept a 
situation in suitable employment within the 
meaning of Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act 
and the appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for July, 1952,* show an increase in the number of claims 
for benefit, an increase largely the result of the U.S. steel strike 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit during July showed an increase over 
the previous month. This increase was 
concentrated mainly in Ontario where, con- 
sequent upon the extended steel strike in 
the United States, layoffs among workers 
in the automobile industry resulted in an 
increase of initial and renewal claims filed. 

The report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 
during July a total of 75,340 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were filed across Canada, compared 


*See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 


Comparison of current employment 


statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 
relevant factors, such as the opening 
and closing of seasonal industries, in- 
crease 1n area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general 
employment situation. 


with 68,788 in June and 58,981 in July, 1951. 
Claims filed in Ontario increased from 
21,478 in June to 30,211 in July. 
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On July 31 ordinary claimants on the 


live unemployment insurance register 
numbered 112,582 persons (78,349 males 
and 34,233 females), compared with 


122,591 (86,477 males and 36,214 females) 
on June 30, and 83,889 (54,245 males and 
29,644 females) on July 31, 1951. In 
addition, a total of 31,845 persons had 
claims active on the last day of the month; 
22,308 of these were short-time claimants 
and 9,526 were temporarily separated from 
their employment. In Newfoundland, 
unemployment registers for 11  supple- 
mentary benefit postal claimants were 
retained in the active file awaiting proof 
of unemployment. 

During July, a total of 74,482 adjudica- 
tions were recorded for initial and renewal 
claims; of these, 52,223 were entitlements 
to benefit, and 6,032 were disallowances 
due to insufficient contributions. Disquali- 
fications were imposed in 20,666 cases 
(including 4,489 on revised claims), the 
chief reasons being: “not unemployed” 
7,734 cases; “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 4,322 cases; and “loss 
of work due to a labour dispute” 3,304 
cases. 

Claimants who became beneficiaries 
during the month totalled 40,271, com- 
pared with 41,476 during June and 39,126 
during July, 1951. 

A total of $6,294,669 was paid out as 
compensation for 2,311,062 proven unem- 


ployed days during July, in comparison 
with $6,726,957 and 2,539,696 days during 
June, and $3,427,834 and 1,416,699 days 
during July, 1951. 


During the week July 26-August 1, a total 
of 85,682 beneficiaries received $1,417,970 
as compensation for 490,259 unemployed 
days, compared with 84,812 beneficiaries 
who received $1,252,275 for 474,472 days 
for the week June 28-July 4. During the 
week July 28-August 3, 1951, a total of 
$794,947 was paid to 57,469 beneficiaries as 
compensation for 322,625 unemployed days. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week July 26-August 1 was $2.89, compared 
with $2.64 for the week June 28-July 4, 
and $246 for the week July 28-August 3, 
1951. The sharp rise in the average for 
the last week of July was related to the 
adoption of a schedule of increased benefit 
rates effective July 14. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during July, 1952, insurance 
books were issued to 3,911,304 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered as at July 31, 1952, 


numbered 242,639, an increase of 1,275 since 
April 1. 


New York State Employers Will Pay 
Lower Unemployment Insurance Tax Rates 


Employers in New York State, where 
the unemployment insurance tax rates are 
determined by the balance in the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund, will pay lower rates 
in 1953, it has been reported by Edward 
Corsi, the state’s Industrial Commissioner. 

The 1953 rates will average about 1:5 
per cent of an employer’s payroll, com- 
pared with the 2-32 per cent average paid 
this year. 

Under a 1951 amendment to the state’s 
unemployment insurance law, the balance 
in the Fund determines what rate employers 
will pay in the next year. The amend- 
ment established eight schedules of rates 
based on the Fund’s balance. 

The July 1 balance was $1,104,000,000, 
or 9-3 per cent of last year’s total payrolls. 
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According to the schedule established for 
use whenever the balance stands between 
8 and 9-5 per cent of the previous year’s 
payroll, rates next year will range from -7 
to 2:7 per cent of an employer’s payroll. 


At March 1, Canada had 3,638,000 
paid workers engaged in non-agricul- 
tural industries, compared with 3,560,000 
one year previously, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

While 


individually-owned 
represent 46 per cent of the establish- 
ments in Canada’s manufacturing indus- 
try, they account for only seven per 
cent of the total number of employees, 
the Bureau reports. 


concerns 


In Federal Government Contracts 
Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of 
Labour prepared 148 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 101 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour” and also 
specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and _ sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work, such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


(Building and Maintenance)........... 
Poste Oiticemeeatee ee ce. a aite dorine she es chase 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


wate 4 $398,627 .26 
1 24.62 
8 73,663.78 
2 38,113.00 


Arrears of Wages 
During August, $5,047.70 was collected from two employers who had failed to pay the 


wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


distributed to the 69 employees concerned. 


This amount was 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
enerally accepted as current in each trade 
or competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 


from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in atk Lazsour Gazette for July, 1946, 
Dp. 
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hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Magrath Alia: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of ridge reservoir outlet 


works, St Mary Main Canal. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd,* construction of concrete wall. Corn- 
wallis N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, 
hardsurfacing walks & drives. Tufts Cove 
N 8S: L G Rawding Construction Co,* 
landscaping. Saint John N B: Annapolis 
Valley Construction, reconstruction of 
roofs. Rouyn P Q: John David,* exterior 
painting. Ajax Ont: Atlas Excavators Ltd, 
construction of tunnel & conduits; W B 
Bennett Paving Co Ltd, construction of 
roads, curbs & walks; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd,* installation of steam generating 
unit. Barriefield Ont: Bruce Construction 
Co,* landscaping. Clinton and Peterboro 
Ont: Green Construction Co, dismantling 
of house at Peterboro, transportation & 


erection at Clinton. London Ont: River- 
side Construction Co,* paving, Cleve 
Court. Peterboro Ont: H H Sutton,* land- 


scaping & construction of driveways. 
Petawawa Ont: W Sullivan & Son, con- 
struction of apartments. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Hugh M Grant Ltd, temporary shaping 
& gravelling of access walks; Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, shaping roads, drive- 
ways, ditches ete. Trenton Ont: H H 
Sutton,* landscaping; H J McFarland 
Construction,* repairs to water services; 
H J McFarland Construction, surfacing 
roads & drives. Rivers Man: T J Pounder 
& Co Ltd, paving of roads. Claresholm 
Alta: Canadian Western Natural Gas Co 
Ltd, installation of mains & service lines. 
Edmonton Alta: Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, 
paving roads & drives. Suffield Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada, 
construction & surfacing of walks, drive- 
ways & play areas; Western Excavating,* 
extra grading «& levelling. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: W E Emmerson & 
Sons Ltd, extension to steam distribution 
system. Bedford Basin N S: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd, construction of admin- 
istration bldg, explosive & non-explosive 
storage bldgs & ancillary bldgs. Dart- 
mouth N §: Foundation Maritime Ltd, 
construction of gun mounting refit shop 
& heating plant. Greenwood N S: Kenney 
Construction Co Ltd, extension to pump- 
house bldg; Clark Construction Co, in- 
stallation of galvanized iron culverts; 
Kenney Construction Co, installation of 
water & sewer services, central heating 
plant. Halifax N S: E GM Cape Co Ltd, 
construction of officers’ quarters, HMCS 
“Stadacona”. Newport Corners N 8S: 
Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, addition to 
naval wireless transmitting bldg & KVA 
substation. Fredericton N B: Caldwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCCS receiving station. Quebec P Q: 
D’Errico Bros Construction Co Reg’d, 
paving of asphalt concrete, Citadel. Val- 
cartier P Q: Bergerville Estates Ltd, con- 
struction of propellant explosive storage 
magazines. Barriefield Ont: Connelly & 
Twizell Ltd, installation of steam distribu- 
tion system. Camp Borden Ont: Went- 
worth Steel Co, installation of reinforced 
steel, reservoir & pumping station. Cen- 
tralia Ont: Roy James Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of concrete reservoir & 
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deep well pumphouse etc. London Ont: 
Peerless Construction Ltd, paving of park- 
ing area. Long Branch Ont: Standard 
Paving Ltd, construction of curbs, side- 
walks & sodding. North Bay Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of temporary heating system. Rivers Man: 
T J Pounder & Co Ltd, construction of 
paved roads & sidewalks. Moose Jaw 
Sask: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of paved roads, sidewalks, parking 
areas & general grading of domestic areas. 
Cold Lake Alta: Sunley Electric Co, in- 
stallation of power distribution, fire alarm 
& street lighting systems; Bennett & 
White of Edmonton Ltd, construction of 


ME garage, refuelling tender garage, 
standard headquarters bldg & explosive 
storage bldgs. Namao Alta: Richards 


Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, installation of 
canopy doors, standard maintenance hangar 
& workshop; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
erection of structural steel, standard main- 
tenance hangar & workshop; P W Graham 
& Sons Ltd, construction of central heat- 
ing plant, supply depot; Poole Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, RCAF Station. Penhold 
Alta: Schrubsall Supply Co, installation 
of component parts for bulk fuel storage. 
Fort Nelson B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Cornwallis N 8: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
replacement of wood stave water main with 
cast iron pipe, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Longue 
Pointe P Q: D’Errico Bros Construction Co 
Reg’d, repairing asphalt pavement at No 25 
COD. Valcartier P Q: Douglas Bros Ltd, 
re-roofing of bldgs, army camp. Camp 
Ipperwash Ont: W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing 
of bldgs; Gillespie Painting Contractors, 
painting exterior woodwork & metal sur- 
facing on all bldgs. Clinton Ont: Goderich 
Manufacturing Co Ltd, cubicling & reha- 


bilitation of bldgs, RCAF Station. Kingston 
Ont: National Painting & Decorating Ltd, 
exterior painting of bldgs, RMC. Ottawa 
Ont: Bytown Construction Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of existing water main & service, 
vehicle development establishment proving 
grounds. Penhold Alta: Poole Engineering 
Co Ltd, transportation of asphalt mixing 
plant, setting up of plant & operation of 
same, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, re-location & 
rehabilitation of bldg, HMC Dockyard. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John Harbour N B: Saint John 
Dry Dock Co Ltd, extension to Pugsley 
‘Terminal Wharf; Saint John Dredging Co 
Ltd, maintenance dredging, deep water 


berths. Quebec Harbour P Q: Marine 
Industries Ltd, dredging St Charles River 
Estuary. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Grant-Mills Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwaters. Wood Islands 
P E I: Coastal Construction Co, break- 
water extension. Arrow Point (Petit de 
Grat) N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Cape St Mary’s N S: Kenney 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Coddles Harbour N S: J P Porter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Digby N S: Kentville Hardware 
Store Ltd, application of roof on freight 
shed. North Sydney N S: A F Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, enlargement of dock & 
terminal facilities, transit shed, CNR. Port 
Hood N 8S: Maritime Builders Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Wolfville N S: 
Rodney Contractors Ltd, alterations & 
improvements, public bldg. Back Bay 
N B: Colin R MacDonald, wharf extension. 
Bonaventure P Q: Bert Dimock,* dredging. 
Longueuil P Q: P Baillargeon Ltd, remedial 
work. Ste Angele de Laval P Q: Royal- 
mount Construction Ltd, wharf repairs & 
extension. Sherbrooke P Q: Newton Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of phase II, 
public bldg. Big Bay Point Ont: A E 
Hawkin & Co Ltd, reconstruction of wharf. 
Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co 


Ltd, pier repairs. Cornwall Ont: M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, excavation, fencing, 
piles & basement slab etc, phase I, public 
bldg. Hamilton Ont: McNamara Construc- 
tion Co Ltd,* dredging. London Ont: 
Northey Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of hatchway & installation of elevator, 
Westminster Hospital Isolation Annex. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, 
alterations «& repairs, temporary bldgs. 
Sarnia Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging; R W McKay Construction, 
warehouse extension. Whitby Ont: Ontario 
Construction Co Ltd, pier repairs. Ahousat 
BC: Tofino Marine Service Ltd, replace- 
ment of floats. Hammond B C: James 
McDonald Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Port Mann Training Dykes 
BC: Gilley Bros Ltd, placing rock. Hope 
Bay B C: James McDonald Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Smithers 
B C: Mutual Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Wainwright Alta: 
James C Haddow, additions & alterations, 
public bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of federal 
bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Greenwood, N S: A D Ross & Co Ltd, 
installation of field lighting. Cape Enrage 
N B: James McAleese, erection of double 
dwelling. Dorval PQ: Guy Andrews Reg’d, 
alterations to transatlantic terminal bldg, 
airport. Walrus Island (Ile au Marteaw) 


P Q: Peninsula Construction Co Ltd, erec- . 


tion of dwelling. Brandon Man: Simmons 


Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. The Pas Man: Eric Hog- 
lander, construction of staff dwellings. 
Wagner Alta: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of combined dwelling & 
weather station. Whitehorse Y T: H 8 
Crombie Ltd, conversion to oil of heating 
apparatus in bldgs. 
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August-September [952 


Labour market continued to strengthen during August and first half of 
September. During preceding six weeks the number registered with the 
National Employment Service dropped more than 31,000; at September 
1] the number registered was 144,600 (3.6 per cent of all paid workers) 


The labour market in most parts of 
Canada continued to strengthen during 
August and the first half of September, 
as the economy moved through its seasonal 
peak of activity. 

During the past six weeks the number 
of persons registered with the National 
Employment Service has declined by more 
than 31,000, compared with a decline of 
roughly 1,000 during the same period in 
1951. The rising seasonal employment 
level during late summer reduced the total 
number of persons registered with the 
Employment Service to 144,600 (September 
11) or 8°6 per cent of all paid workers. 
This roughly corresponds to the 3-3 per 
cent at September 13, 1951. 


Present high levels of production and 
employment can be largely attributed to 
increased activity in agriculture and con- 
struction. The gathering of the Prairie 
harvest stood out in particular, since 
threshing and moving the grain to the sea 
boards and into ships affects employment 
from Saskatchewan to both coasts. 


Unlike September of 1951, however, there 
are indications this fall that the customary 
seasonal gain in employment has coincided 
and meshed with a general strengthening 
of industry. Employment in many durable 
consumer goods industries, for example, 
had, by July 1, exceeded employment levels 
anticipated by employers in these indus- 
tries for October 1. The same pattern is 
evident for those industries producing basic 
materials, although less pronounced. While 
this may yet prove to be merely a 
temporary recovery, there is evidence that 
employment gains during the summer 
months have been due to other than usual 
seasonal activity; and signs point to an 
improvement in industry as a whole. 

Some explanation for rising employment 
levels in consumer goods industries can be 
found in statistics pertaining to sales 
activity. The value of retail sales in July 
was 11-5 per cent greater than in July of 
1951 and preliminary data indicate that the 
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_An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


on the basis of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


value of department store sales in August 
was 13-3 per cent higher than in August 
last year. The value of wholesale sales in 
July was 10-5 per cent over 1951 while 
that of inventories was 5-5 per cent lower. 
The importance of instalment purchasing 
is indicated by statistics, just released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, show- 
ing that instalment sales during the second 
quarter of 1952, constituting 12 per cent 
of all retail sales, were 77 per cent higher 
than last year. 

Other sectors of the economy continue 
strong. The producer goods industries, 
buoyed up by the defence program and the 
development of natural resources, have 
continued to expand production and 
employment during the summer, while 
those firms actively engaged in opening up 
new resources in the field continue to take 
advantage of favourable weather condi- 
tions. The dynamic position of the 
producer goods industries is indicated by 
the high proportion of new jobs created by 
plant expansion, which is centered in this 
sector. Of the 11,000 new job opportuni- 
ties created during the first six months of 
1952, more than half were accounted for 
by the aircraft, electrical apparatus, and 
iron and steel industries. 


Construction also continues at a rapid 
pace in most sectors, with contracts 
awarded during the first eight months of 
1952 amounting to more than $1-2 billion. 
While this is nearly $500 million less than 
for the same period in 1951, it is still 
much higher than for either 1950 or 1949. 
Residential construction contracts awarded 
during July and August were higher than 
for the same months in 1951. In view of 
the rising number of housing starts in 


earlier months, this would indicate that 
the level of housing construction activity, 
in Canada as a whole, by the end of 
August was not far below August of last 
year. The number of completions up to 
the end of June, however, was consider- 
ably below that for the same date in 1951. 

Some weaknesses are still present in the 
economy. Those soft spots which do exist 
can be separated into two types. Some 
industries, such as textiles and various 
paper products, while still operating at 
reduced hours and lower than capacity 
employment, are slowly improving their 
position as the consumer goods industries, 
upon which they largely depend, gain 
ground. Other industries, however, such as 
forestry, which are also operating at below 
capacity levels, show little sign of 
improvement. In British Columbia, the 
combination of excess log inventories and 
‘uncertain overseas markets for lumber is 
discouraging smaller operators from in- 
creasing production and employment. In 
Eastern Canada, even with a _ small 
summer cut, many firms possess excess 
inventories of pulp logs. As a result, a 
number of firms now recruiting labour for 
fall and winter pulpwood operations are 
predicting lower manpower requirements 
this year than last. 

Residential construction, while improving 
noticeably in recent weeks, remains a local 
area problem. In some local areas, 
particularly in the Quebec and Atlantic 
regions, housing construction has been 
lagging all summer. In other areas, especi- 
ally in Western Canada, residential con- 
struction is in full swing, with shortages of 
skilled construction labour. 

One reason for the lag of activity in 
the early months of the summer can be 
found in the record of industrial disputes. 
Aside from the secondary effects of the 
steel strike in the United States upon 
employment in Canada, 1,589,700 man- 
days were lost during June and July as 
a direct result of work stoppages, or over 
half of the total man-days lost from 
January to August inclusive. In addition 
to this, there developed a certain amount 
of secondary unemployment, particularly 
in connection with the construction and 
forestry disputes in British Columbia. In 
August and early September, on the other 
hand, both the number of workers involved 
and man-days lost fell off sharply. 


Atlantic Region 
The employment situation in the Atlantic 
region continued to firm throughout August. 
By September 11 the number of NES 
registrations for jobs had declined to 
17,000, the low point for the year to date. 


Employment in construction gained 
steadily through the summer, as workers 
were recruited for defence and resource 
development projects in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. As a result, shortages of skilled 
building trades were in evidence through 
most of the region. 

Labour surpluses were apparent in some 
areas, however. In Halifax and Saint John, 
N.B., poor fishing catches were reflected in 
slackness in some shore packing plants, 
while in some areas the combination of 
lower than usual summer logging opera- 
tions and reduced agricultural labour 
demands resulted in surpluses of unskilled 
labour. Towards the end of the period, 
substantial numbers of farm workers were 
being recruited for potato harvests in the 
Maritimes and Maine. 


Quebec Region 

The number of persons registered with 
the National Employment Service con- 
tinued to drop through August as the 
Quebec region experienced a high level of 
employment activity. Total number of 
registrations for employment dropped from 
51,600 at July 31 to 48,400 at September 12. 
This drop, while substantial, still leaves 
the total considerably above the 34,600 at 
September 13, 1951. 

Part of the reason for this can be found 
in reduced summer logging operations 
around such centres as Quebec-Lévis and 
Chandler; short-time work in textiles and 
paper manufacturing in such areas as 
St. Hyacinthe, Shawinigan Falls, Three 
Rivers and Drummondville; and construc- 
tion slowdowns in these and other areas. 
In general, however, construction and indus- 
trial activity has been sufficient to ensure 
a high and rising level of employment in 
this region and most labour markets are 
now in balance. To some extent this 
improvement can be attributed to harvest- 
ing needs and increased highway construc- 
tion. Isolated construction jobs in Northern 
Quebec have also drawn on _ labour 
surpluses, while the general improvement 
of light industry and textiles has bright- 
ened the employment picture in the major 
industrial centres. 


Ontario Region 

Although the demand for agricultural 
labour has now levelled off in the Ontario 
region, the number of persons registered 
with the Employment Service has con- 
tinued to decline. The total at September 
11 was about 43,200, a drop of more than 
7,000 from July 31, roughly the same as 
last year. 

The centre of employment expansion 
shifted somewhat during August from 
agriculture to construction and to the con- 
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sumer durables industries. The demand- 
supply situation at Toronto, Ottawa-Hull 
and Hamilton metropolitan areas are all 
in balance at the present time. With 
some shortages of key skills in evidence, 
the same appears to be true for the major 
industrial centres of Ontario. The demand 
for labour is heavy in such areas as Guelph, 
Kingston, Kitchener, Waterloo, London 
and Niagara Falls, and in the more out- 
lying areas such as Timmins and Sudbury, 
construction and mining activity are con- 
tributing to a tight labour market. 

In the agricultural areas, the demand for 
labour is easing somewhat but the recent 
demands for workers to handle the 


Prairie harvests and developing labour 
requirements for tobacco harvesting are 
preventing many labour surpluses from 


developing. 
Prairie Region 

On the Prairies a tight labour situation 
still exists, even with the additional labour 
which has been brought in from other 
parts of Canada. At September 11, the 
number of persons registered with the 
Employment Service totalled 14,500, a 
reduction of 6,000 from the end of July, 
and less than 3 per cent of all paid workers. 
A condition of general labour shortage 
existed in 13 of the areas with a labour 
force of over 10,000. Labour demand and 
supply were in approximate balance in the 
remaining eight. 

The competing demands of agriculture 
and construction for labour has removed 
surplus labour from rural and urban areas. 
In Alberta the situation has been tight- 
ened further by the return’ of labour to 
the West Coast following the settlement 
of the construction and forestry disputes 


in British Columbia. In the Lakehead 
area, seasonal demands of construction and 
lake shipping have been sufficient to move 
the Fort William-Port Arthur area into the 
labour-shortage category. Most of the 
agricultural areas were experiencing labour 
shortages by the first of September, in 
spite of the import of 1,645 workers from 
Ontario and Quebec, and this situation 
is expected to continue through most of 
September. 


Pacific Region 


The labour market has been steadily 
improving in British Columbia following 
the settlement of the industrial disputes 
in construction and forestry. The number 
registered for employment at September 11 
totalled 26,500, compared with 33,200 at 
the end of July, a reduction of 6,700 
persons in this six-week period. 


In spite of this recent improvement, a 
softening demand for lumber and pulp, 
obscured by the recent strike, has deterred 
some of the smaller logging and saw- 
milling firms from operating at capacity 
production. Since many of the affected 
workers are registered in the Vancouver- 
New Westminster area, this metropolitan 
area is now classed as a labour surplus 
category, accounting for two-thirds of the 
job applicants for the entire province. 
Victoria is also classed as a labour surplus 
area, both because of the delayed rehiring 
of forestry workers and the prolonged 
construction strike in that area. Most of 
the minor areas in interior British Columbia 
have been free of enforced work stoppages 
and, with the exception of Chilliwack, were 
placed in the balanced or Jabour-shortage 
categories at the beginning of September. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Cost-of-Living Index, September 2, 1952 
Registering its second successive monthly 
decline, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index moved down 1-1 points 
(0-6 per cent) between August 1 and 
September 2, dropping to 186-5 from 187-6. 
The decrease resulted almost entirely from 
lower food prices, although clothing and 
home furnishings costs were down slightly. 
The food index moved from 238-0 to 
234-2, reflecting reductions in almost all 
meat cuts, seasonal decreases in fresh vege- 
tables, particularly potatoes, as well as 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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declines in oranges, lemons and sugar. 
Butter and eggs were slightly firmer. 


A decrease in the clothing series from 
208-6 to 207-7 was mostly the result of 
lower quotations for men’s woollen apparel 
and woollen piece goods. In the home 
furnishings and services series, a further 
decline in woollen rugs and lower quota- 
tions for cotton sheets and electrical goods 
resulted in an index change from 196-0 
to 195-8. 

Fuel and light advanced from 150-1 to 
150-3, reflecting continued seasonal strength 
in coal prices, while the miscellaneous items 
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index remained unchanged at 147-8. The 
rent index increased from 147-9 to 148-9, 
reflecting the results of an August survey. 

From August, 1939, to September 2, 1952, 
the percentage increase in the total index 
was 85-0. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, August, 1952 

Cost-of-living indexes for six of the nine 
regional centres registered decreases between 
July 2 and August 1 while three increased. 
Lower indexes resulted mainly from sub- 
stantial decreases in the prices of fresh 
vegetables, which offset continued increases 
in the prices of eggs. 

The rise in the St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
index was largely the result of combined 
increases in the prices of eggs and vege- 
tables. Higher indexes in Saskatoon and 
Edmonton principally reflect higher prices 
for eggs not counterbalanced by decreases 


in vegetable prices. Clothing prices 
declined slightly in all cities except 
Saskatoon, while the prices of health 


services and magazines advanced in all 
nine centres. Seasonal increases in coal 
prices in Saint John, Winnipeg and 
Saskatoon resulted in higher fuel and 
lighting indexes in those cities. No changes 
were noted in the other cities. 
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Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between July 2 and August 1 were 
as follows: Saint John’s +1-4 to 105-3; 

Saskatoon +-0-9 to 183-9; Edmonton +0- 6 


to 179-1; Montreal on “@* to 191-7 
Winnipeg —1-0 to 180-0; Halifax —0- 6 
to 179-0; Saint John -_0: 3 to 186-1; 


Vancouver —0°3 to 189:5; Toronto —0- 2 
to 184-2. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1952 


Canada’s general index of wholesale 
prices declined 1-6 points (0-7 per cent) 
in August to 223-9 from 225-5 in July, 
continuing a downward trend that has 
been interrupted only once—in June this 
year—from the peak of 243-7 reached in 
July last year. There were decreases in 
August from July in the indexes for all 
groups of products except iron, which was 
unchanged. 

At the new standing, the general index, 
based on 1935-39=100, was 17-5 points 
(7-3 per cent) below the figure of 241-4 
for August, 1951, but still 3-8 per cent 
higher than in August, 1950, when it stood 
at 215-7. 

Largest decrease among the group 
indexes in August from July was in that 
for textile products, which fell 1-5 per 
cent from 252-6 to 248-9 to make a total 
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decline of 11:9 per cent in 12 months. 
Next in degree of decline, the index for 
non-ferrous metals dropped 1-3 per cent 
from 172-5 to 170-2, for a 12-month 
decline of 7-2 per cent. The price index 
of animal products, up in July, eased off 
0-9 per cent from 247-1 to 244-9, down 
19:8 per cent from 305-4 in August last 
year. 

The index of vegetable products declined 
0-8 per cent from 208-1 to 206-4; of wood 
products, 0:4 per cent from 293-5 to 292°3; 
of non-metallic minerals, 0:2 per cent from 
173-9 to 173-5; and of chemical products, 
0-1 per cent from 177-2 to 177-0. The 
iron products index remained at 218-2, 
which is 2:9 per cent above the level for 


August last year. The non-metallic 
minerals index was also 1:6 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, all group 


indexes except these two being lower. 
The price index of farm products also 

declined in August, falling 3-3 per cent 

from 244-3 to 236-2. This brought it 10-3 


per cent below last year’s August figure of 
263-3. The price index of field products 
fell off 8-4 per cent in August from 213-3 
in July to 195-3, while the index of animal 
products rose 0-7 per cent from 275-3 to 
277-2. At the new levels, the index of 
field products was 9:5 per cent above last 
year’s August figure of 178:3, while the 
index of animal products was down 20-4 
per cent from 348:3. 

Slight advances were recorded during 
August in the price index of both general 
and residential building materials, the 
former moving up to 288-4 from 287.5 for 
July and the latter to 284-6 from 284-3. 
These figures compare with identical stand- 
ings of 290-4 for the two indexes in August 
last year. Among the components of the 
composite index of residential building 
materials, the indexes for cement, sand and 
gravel, and for roofing materials were 
higher, and for electrical equipment and 
fixtures lower, the remaining six being 
unchanged. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August, 1952* 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages and strike idleness declined 
sharply from the high figure of the 
previous month but the August loss was 
still substantial. About 60 per cent of the 
total loss was caused by five stoppages: 
carpenters, painters and decorators, and 
labourers in British Columbia coastal areas; 
shipyard workers at Lauzon and Montreal, 
Que., and Port Arthur, Ont.; and rubber 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont. 

Wage increases and related questions 
were the central issues in 34 of the 43 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing 90 per cent of the total idleness. 
Four stoppages arose over union questions; 
two over dismissals or suspensions; one 
over alleged discrimination; one over causes 
affecting working conditions; and one was 
an inter-union dispute. 

Preliminary figures for August, 1952, 
show 43 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
with 15,018 workers involved and a time 
loss of 205,515 man-working days, compared 
with 47 strikes and lockouts in July, 1952, 
involving 55,737 workers, with a loss of 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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881,318 days. In August, 1951, there were 
44 strikes and lockouts, 28,215 workers 
involved and a loss of 226,622. days. 


For the first eight months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 162 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 103,619 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,409,878 days. In the same 
period in 1951 there were 191 strikes and 
lockouts, with 70,431 workers involved and 
a loss of 574,147 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August, 1952, was 0°22 per 
cent of the estimated working time, com- 
pared with 0°95 per cent in July, 1952; 
0:25 per cent in August, 1951; 0-33 per 
cent for the first eight months of 1952; 
and 0-08 per cent for the first eight months 
of 1951. 


Of the 43 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in August, 1952, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, 10 were compromise settle- 
ments and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 25 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etce., at Winnipeg, Man., 


which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 31, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; and truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAzEeTTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the countries concerned, or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics. 


Great Brifain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in June, 1952, was 157 and 21 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 178 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 65,800 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
233,000 working days caused. 

Of the 157 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in June, 14, directly 
involving 9,500 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 52, directly 


involving 5,400 workers, over other wage 
questions; six, directly involving 800 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 17,900 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 57, directly 
involving 2,400 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
five, directly involving 1,700 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
three, directly involving 2,100 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for July, 1952, show 
425 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 125,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
12,500,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1952, are 425 work stoppages 
involving 170,000 workers and a time loss 
of 14,000,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may 
be borrowed, on inter-library loan, free of charge, by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in which it was listed in the Larour Gazertn. 


List No. 51 (cont’d.) 


83. Great Britain. Central Office of 


Information. Education in Britain’s 
Armed Forces. London, 1952. Pp. 9. 
84. Great Britain. Colonial Office. 


The West African Territories, the Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
and St. Helena. London, H.M:S8.0., 1952. 


Ep 10s. 
85. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Basic Issues in Decontrol; an 


Economic Forum Discussion. Edwin B. 
George, chairman. New York, 1952. 
Pp? 62. 

86. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 


on Labor and Public Welfare. Health 
Insurance Plans in the United States. 
Report . . . pursuant to S. Res. 273, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess. and 8. Res. 39, 82d Cong., 
Ist sess., a Resolution directing Further 
Study of Health Problems. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1951. 3 Parts. 


87. U.S. Forest Service. 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Forest Prod- 
Wood 
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Handbook: Basic Information on Wood as 
a Material of Construction with Data for 
its use in Design and Specifications. 
Slightly Revised. Washington, G.P.O., 1940. 
Pp. 326. 

88. U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. What to do about Condensation, 
by E. R. Queer and E. R. McLaughlin, 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 6. 

89. Whyte, William Hollingsworth. Js 
Anybody listening? How and Why US. 
Business fumbles when It talks with Human 
Beings, by William H. Whyte, Jr., and the 
Editors of Fortune. Drawings by Robert 
Osborn. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1952. Pp. 239. 


List No. 52 


Absenteeism 


1. American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York, Turnover and Absenteeism in 
the Iron and Steel Industry; a Survey and 
Report. New York, 1945. Pp. 21. 

2. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Controls for Absenteeism, by 
Doris M. Thompson. New York, c¢1952. 
Pp. 56. 


Accident Prevention 


3. Moyer, Forrest Theodore. Injury 
Experience in Coal Mining, 1948: Detailed 
Analysis of Factors influencing Mine Safety 
and Related Employment, Production and 
Productivity Data, by Forrest T. Moyer, 
G. D. Jones and V. E. Wrenn. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 109. 


4. National Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence. Proceedings of the National Indus- 
trial Safety Conference, 1951. London, 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, 1951. Pp. 95. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. Beirne, Joseph A. Labor views 
Collective Bargaining. Washington, Com- 
munications Workers of America, 1952. 
Pp. 22. 


6. Thayer, Ralph I. Collective Bargain- 
ing Patterns in Spokane County, Wash- 
ington, as shown in 100 Contracts. Pullman, 
1952. Pp. 256. 


Economic Conditions 

7. Foulke, Roy Anderson. A Study of 
the Concept of National Income. New 
York, Dun & Bradstreet, 1952. Pp. 70. 


8. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
Towards World Plenly. London, 1952. 
Pravel6: 


9. United Nations. 
Department of Economic 


Secretariat. 


Affairs. 
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Recent Changes in Production; Supple- 
ment to World Economic Report, 1950-51. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 120. 


10. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. 
Summary of Recent Economic Develop- 
ments in Africa; Supplement to World 
Economic Report, 1950-51. New York, 
1952. Pp. 49. 


11. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. 
Summary of Recent Economic Develop- 
ments in the Middle East; Supplement to 
World Economic Report, 1950-51. New 
York, 1952. Pp. 99. 


12. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Economic Affairs. 
World Economic Report, 1950-51. New 
York, 1952. Pp. 140. 


13. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. Monetary 
Policy and the Management of the Public 
Debt. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on General Credit Control and Debt 
Management of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, Congress of the 
United States, EHighty-second Congress, 
second session pursuant to Section 5(A) 
of Public law 304, 79th Congress... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 998. 


Economics 

14. Gambs, John Sake. Man, Money, 
and Goods. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 389. This is 
a study of economics written for the 
layman. 

15. Hobson, John Atkinson. Work and 
Wealth; a Human Valuation. Rey. ed. 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1983. 
Pp. 242. 


Education 

16. Krug, Edward Augustus. Curvic- 
ulum Planning. New York, Harper, 1950. 
Pp. 306. 

17. Mays, Arthur Beverly. Essentials 
of Industrial Education. 1st. ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 248. 


Employment Management 

18. American Management Association. 
Psychological Aids in the Selection of 
Workers, by Edward N. Hay and others. 
New York, c1941. Pp. 48. 

19. Benge, Eugene Jackson. CGetling 
along with People. New London, Conn., 
Bureau of Business Practice, c1951. Pp. 32. 

20. Bundy, Roy Dalton. Self Test for 
Leadership Qualifications. New London, 
Conn., 1952. Pp. 32. 

21. England, Arthur O. Clear the 
Deck! Techniques in the Prevention of 
Work Disorder through Job Housekeeping, 


by Arthur O. England and Harry Laurent, 
Jr. 3d ed. New London, Conn., National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1951. Pp. 28. 

22. England, Arthur O. Jl’ve got a 
Problem, Boss! A Supervisory Guide for 
the Prevention and Handling of Problems 
of Employees. New London, Conn., c1951. 
Ppe2e 

23. England, Arthur O. On the Beam! 
A Guide for planning Your Work. New 
London, Conn., National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, c1950. Pp. 30. 

24. England, Arthur O. Who, Me? A 
Guide for improving Human Relations. 
New London, Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, c1948. Pp. 24. 

25. Morrison, Samuel N. Skill in 
handling People ; Motivation. New London, 
Conn., c1951. Pp. 13. 

26. Myers, Harry. The Value of Order. 
New London, Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, c1942. Pp. 32. 

27. National Foremen’s Institute. The 
4 Izes: visualize, organize, deputize, super- 
vise. New London, Conn., c1948. Pp. 16. 

28. National Foremen’s Institute. How 
to get Co-operation; a Tested Method 
for Everybody who deals with People. 
New London, Conn., c1947. Pp. 30. 

29. National Foremen’s Institute. The 
Supervisor's Guide to the Taft-Hartley 
Act; How the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act affects Relations between Fore- 
men, Supervisors, Department Heads and 


Company Employees. 4th ed. New 
London, Conn., 1952. Pp. 29. 
30. Tatro, Earl E. Safety for You. 


New London, Conn., 1951. Pp. 34. 

31. Umbaugh, K. A. How to develop 
Teamwork in Business. New London, 
Conn,. National Foremen’s Institute, 1950. 
IBDerols 

32. Wetherill, Richard W. How You 
can teach Workers to solve Problems on 
the Job, a Formula for stimulating 
Thinking and Initiative. New London, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, c1949. 
Boy Pay 

33. Yoder, Dale. Personal Principles and 
Policies, Modern Manpower Management. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. 602. 


Indusirial Disputes 


34. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages during 1961. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 29. 


35. U.S. Library of Congress. Divi- 
sion of Bibliography. Select List of 
Books (with References to Periodicals) on 
Labor Particularly relating to Strikes. 
Compiled under the direction of A. P. C. 
Griffin, Chief of Division of Bibliography. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1903. Pp. 65. 


Industrial Relations 
36. Alberta. Board of Industrial Rela- 


tions. Bulletins on the Board’s activities, 
1939/40-1951. Edmonton, 1940-1952. 12 
Numbers. 


37. Jackson, Elmore. Meeting of Minds; 
a Way to Peace through Mediation .. . 
with special contributions by Carl Christian 
Schmidt and Sir Frederick W. Leggett. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 200. 

38. National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London. Joint Consultation 
in British Industry; a Report of an Enquiry 
undertaken by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology sponsored by the 
Human Factors Panel of the Committee 
on Industrial Productivity. London, New 
York, Staples Press, 1952. Pp. 276. 


International Labour Organization 

39. International Labour Office. Report 
of the Director-General to the Thirty- 
Fifth International Labour Conference. 
First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1952. 
Pp. 122. At head of title: Report 1. 
International Labour Conference. Thirty- 
fifth session, Geneva, 1952. 

40. International Labour Organization. 
Siath Report ... to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 286. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

41. International Labour Office. Child 
Labor iw relation to Compulsory Educa- 
tion; an ILO report. Paris, UNESCO. 


1951 eb py l02: 
42. International Labour Office. The 
International Labour Code, 1951; a 


Systematic Arrangement of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, 1919- 
1951, with Appendices embodying Other 
Standards of Social Policy framed by or 
with the Co-operation of the International 
Labour Organization, 1919-1951. Geneva, 
1952. 2 Volumes. 

43. Mamet, Bernard M. The Role of 
the Labor Lawyer in Labor Relations. 


(In Illinois law review, September- 
October, 1951. Pp. 575-607.) 
44.U.S. Bureau of Employment 


Security. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of December 1951. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 


Labour Organization 

45. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Conven- 
tion . . . held at Miami Beach, Florida, 
September 20th to November 1st, 1960. 
Cleveland, 1951. Pp. 935. 

46. Goldstein, Joseph. The Govern- 
ment of British Trade Unions; a Study 
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of Apathy and the Democratic Process 
in the Transport and General Workers 
Union. With a foreword by Arthur Deakin. 
London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1952. Pp. 300. 

47. International Transport Workers’ 
Federation. A Brief Survey of the 
History and Activities of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, by O. Becu. 
London, 1952. Pp. 48. 

48. Tracey, Herbert. Trade Unionism, 
its Origins, Growth and Role in Modern 
Society. Foreword by Morgan Phillips. 
London, 1952. Pp. 30. 

51. World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Living Expression of Working-Class Inter- 
nationalism 1945-1950, by Ed. Storace. 
Paris, 1952. Pp. 100. 


Labouring Classes 

52. Collinet, Michel. L’Ouvrier fran- 
cais; Essai sur la Condition ouvriére, 
1900-1950. Avant-propos par Edouard 
Dolleans. Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
c1951. Pp. 197. 

53. Tilak, V. R. K. A Survey of Labour 


in India. With a foreword by N. Das. 
Delhi, Atma Ram, 1950. Pp. 74. 
Occupations 

54. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Civil Ser- 
vice: Executive. and Clerical Officers. 
London, H.M.S8.0., 1952. Pp. 47. 

55. Great Britain. Central Youth 


Employment Executive. The Company 
Secretary. London, H.M:S.0., 1952. Pp. 20. 

56. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. The Glazier. 
London, H.M\S.0., 1952. Pp. 24. 

57. Life Insurance Management Insti- 
tute, University of Illinois. Training the 
Life Insurance Agent. Proceedings of the 
Life Insurance Management Institute, con- 
ducted by the Business Management Ser- 
vice, College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois in 
co-operation with Zone Three of General 
Agents and Managers Committee, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and the 
Illinois State Association of Life Under- 
writers, February 15-17, 1949. Edited by 
Robert M. Ryker. Urbana, 1949. Pp. 294. 

58. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Electronics Manu- 
facturing. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 30. 


Older Workers 


59. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Employment of 
Older Men and Women; the Economic 
and Social Effects of the increasing Propor- 
tion of Older People in the Population. 
London, 1952. Pp. 9. 
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60. U.S. Federal Security Agency. 
Committee of Aging and _ Geriatrics. 
Aging, a Community Problem; How Older 
People can be helped to lve Happier, 
Healthier and More Active Lives; How 
Their Capacities can be used to strengthen 
the Community and the Nation. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 12. 


U.S. Wage Stabilization Board 

61. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Investigation 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. Hearings 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Highty- 
second Congress, second session, pursuant 
to H. Res. 532 . . . Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 1288. 

62. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Wage 
Stabilization Board Recommendations in 
Steel Dispute. Staff Report to the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session. .. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 6. 


Wages and Hours 

63. Fetter, Robert B. Compensation and 
Incentives for Industrial Executives, by 
Robert B. Fetter and Donald C. Johnson; 
with a foreword by L. L. Waters. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 208. 

64. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Buffalo, New 
York, January 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 


1952. Pp. 45. 

65. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
19525 a ep wek. 

66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Detroit, 
Michigan, December 1951. Washington, 


G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 47. 

67. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Houston, Texas, 
January 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 24. 

68. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, December 1951. Washington, 


G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 20. 


69. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth (Hampton Roads), Virgina, 
February 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 


deren rel 

70. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Rochester, 
New York, January 1962. Washington, 


GP.O., 1952. Pp. 22. 


71. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, St. Louis, 
Missouri, January 1962. Washington, 
GP.OW 19022 eps: 

72. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, San Francisco- 
Oakland, California, January 1952. Wash- 
ington, G.P.Q., 1952. Pp. 34. 


73. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, January 1952. Washington, 
CERIO 19b2 ee pa20: 

Year Books 
74. Business Year Book: An Annual 


Market Survey of the Latest Statistics of 
Canada’s Provinces, Cities and Towns. 
28th Edition. Toronto, Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Company, Limited, 1952. 1 
Volume. 

75. The Financial Post Survey of Indus- 
trials, 1962 . . . Montreal, Toronto, Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Limited, 1952. 
Pp. 312. 


Miscellaneous 

76. Canada. Combines Investigation 

Commission. Bread and Other Bakery 
_ Products. Investigation into an Alleged 
Combine in connection with the Distribu- 
tion and Sale of Bread and Other Bakery 
Products in the Winnipeg Area, Manitoba; 
Report of Commissioner, Combines Investi- 
gation Act... 1952. Ottawa, Canada. 
Dept. of Justice, 1952. Pp. 75. 

77. Anderson, Howard Richmond. The 
UN Declaration of Human Rights; a 
Handbook for Teachers, by Howard R. 
Anderson and Howard H. Cummings. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1952. Pp. 31. 

78. Coale, Ansley J. The Measurement 
of Changes in Productive Processes. New 
York, Social Science Research Council, 
1951. Pp. 31. 


79. Consumer Credit Conference, 
Chicago, 1950. Consumer Credit Today. 
Proceedings of the Consumer Credit Con- 
ference held at the Hotel Shoreland, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 5 and 6, 1950. 
Conducted by the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, in co-operation with consumer 
credit trade associations. Edited by 
Robert W. Seymour and John Lyle Shimek. 
Urbana, 1951. Pp. 212. 


80. Health Insurance Council. Annual 
Survey of Accident and Health Coverage 
in the United States, 1951. New York, 
1951. 1 Pamphlet. 


81. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Report of Pro- 
ceedings of 16th Annual Meeting... 
October 29-November 1, 1951, Miami 
Beach, Florida. Washington, 1952. Pp. 196. 


82. Lunding, Franklin Jerome. Sharing 
a Business; the Case Study of a Tested 
Management Philosophy. Scarsdale, N.Y., 
Updegraff Press, 1951. Pp. 150. This book 
is about the Jewel Tea Company of 
Chicago. 

83. Moneck, Bosworth. How the Civil 


Service works. London, Phoenix House 
Limited, 1952. Pp. 258. 


84. Southorn, Bella (Woolf) Lady. 
The Gambia; the Story of the Groundnut 
Colony. With a foreword by Sir John 
Gray. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1952. Pp. 283. 


85. U.S. Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. Fourth Annual Report, 
1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 39. 


86. U.S. Petroleum Administration for 


Defense. Transportation of Oil, by 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
Supply and Transportation Division. 


Washington, 1951, i.e. 1952. Pp. 118. 


An article in a recent issue of the 
University of Toronto Law Journal, “The 
Right to Picket in British Columbia,” by 
A. W. R. Carrothers of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of British Columbia, 
is a study of the issues raised in the 
Aristocratic Restaurants case (L.G., 1951, 
p. 1553). The author attempts to apply 
the accepted rules of statutory interpre- 
tation to the three statutes having a 


bearing on this case, Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code and two British Columbia 
Statutes, the Trade-unions Act and the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
as they relate to the action of the union 
in picketing the restaurant. Students of 
labour law interested in recent picketing 
eases would find this discussion useful. A 
reprint of the article is available. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items | 
August July July July July July 
otal. Poprulatlomescucreccanaeet weave creaseur OOO ihectwecectet es 14,430 14,009 13, 845 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Forece— 
Civilian labour force (1). 0.00... 0..... 200. sceee 060! eect ee. 5,329 5,255 |(A)4, 882 Tt y 
Personst witli JOOS eeeee te ease derek 000 ae eee 5, 222 5,172 4,743 T 
Maes ehh be nw Sa S 000! cca. 4,053 4,020 3,710 Tt H 
Female Sey CODERS (OO G DCT RS BOC Eroeee 000) | saran eae: 1,169 1,152 1,033 t T 
PAId WOKKELSUY .) heheh sAeaae ones fen + « 000. ss eseeeee. 3, 887 3,752 3,353 t tT 
Without jobs and seeking work.............. 000) 2sccmeee 107 83 139 Tt T 
Index of employment (1939 = 100)... 52... 5... sleeeeeeness 184-5 183-6 170-8 t Ht 
HINISTALIGN SY rac ss cakes sc dc itl Rss ans No. 11, 285 16, 687 19, 636 6,724 916 1,979 
JAG UT isch aa ac ane he No. 4,313 6, 124 9,759 3,053 183 518 
Earnings and Hours— 
‘otal labour'income... .5..5..5..00celeees $0000; 000 '- | cs Ss Seal toes sien 4 827 706 t T 
Per capita weekly earnings................2..205 tH erence aa 53.90 50.17 45.04 T iF 
Average hourly earnings, megf.................... OW eee ae 128-9 118-4 103-9 Tt t 
Average hours worked per week, mfg..,...........).......0.. 41-4 41-7 42-5 Tt t 
Real weekly earnings, mfg. 117-5 108-7 109-1 Tt tT 
196-3 139-8 204-6 66-8 T 
40-2 62-0 39-9 207-0 7 
21-6 19-3 17-4 Tt T 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)........ ...000 112-6 122-7 86-5 109-4 4-7 t 
Balance In fand S. oss... ss teed onaineis adele $000,000 |.......... 809-4 708-7 593-3 216-2 t 
Price Indexes— 
General wholesale (4). j.30evde sce se ete css tacess 223-9 225-5 243-7 212-0 t t 
Cost-of-livineandex (4):f8 oo... occas eva odes 187-6 188-0 187-6 167-5 119-0 100-8 
Residential building materials (4)................cc)eeeeeeeeee 284-3 289-8 245-2 t tT 
Production— 
idustriall prodiftction index ():, cj Pattee ccs de clecddeecesscdesenesckns 208-0 198-5 197-3 107-3 
Miteraliprogucnton Index (4) i2 as) ha een acy | Means cca. aoe aes 165-9 146-1 102-0 126-3 
ManuraciiringAndexyre sca vesccbcccce test seles aeccave lect onnuen 213-5 206-9 218-6 103-8 
PAD OUR ee ne ten eh bes Soe dim acieou Sieys'a's OG Tome hs haces a ee 229-6 210-3 194-0 166-0 59-6 
Steel ingots and castings.................. O00" tons idee. sons 293-4 274-6 264-2 234-4 111-1 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................- 000 98-9 107-5 97-4 105-1 95-2 64-5 
Hogateertesa aennarees 000 391-8 412-9 285-4 260-9 529-6 217-0 
Flour production  Werastaouaites 1-94 1-41 1-28 1-74 1-11 
NG PVSPIE EEC) Seer crete eiaicie cieleleisie's alsiae e's 000 : 452-5 439-3 244-4 227-6 
Cement producers’ shipments 1-59 1-68 (6)0-98 (8)0-74 
Automobiles and trucks,................000005 0 : 30-3 40-1 12-1 9-1 
OLE rae dina ol ceuie ae coke tee loanreg 344-4 367-8 236-4 439-9 
Coppers, . Rak ieniias. 2 Ee hse. 22-5 21-3 22-5 25-2 
TWEETS Ih eye aE SSR Rey ls eee ae 11-0 16-7 12:3 15-9 
INIOK Ole sere dae ctistaeion wh gi’ seiails <ichiitiens 11-9 9-4 11-7 9-8 
ZAG metas rate meetin ia eho ae sclocwiosies 28-8 26-0 21-3 26-5 
Coal xsexcacis 2 AP OETA M STC EAL TAP RTT 1,084 1,138 1,171 1,094 
KErUude POLFOIGUIN Le omobs cic wclevcne ek. QOO;000'Dbisi. |i: ees « Worseeens oc 4-94 2-61 0-81 0-90 
BlectriG: power acetate au ciemtnae'a.slsiea- 000;000 ke.swil.. '|acucems hes 4,841 4,630 4,201 3,149 2,206 
Construction— 
Contracts aWStdeds,.: gcc. se5 cea cue venes 326-8 151-0 32-2 22-1 
Dwelling units started’... oc esis feet oe cos ee se 000 6-1 10-2 7 t 
COMADIGLOR Se tenet aciacsscene a 4-9 6-9 Tt tT 
under construction.............. aS 59°8 67-1 t T 
Distribution— 
Wholcsale sales index, unadjusted (4). 5 Ae we 338-7 t t t 
Retail trade strc... .s deg ene t wey . 865-8 825-1 t t 
Imports, excluding gold... ‘ 370-6 259-5 148-5 58-0 
Exports, excluding gold.................-- : . 374°5 253-7 278-7 75-8 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 5,337 4,640 5, 640 2,446 
cars: lOAdGG).. w. «sects sth os. 000 350-2 331-8 298-0 196-4 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocksl index ((Aterd o.2 oc. See ese wore : 162-0 124-3 87-5 88-7 
Preferred stocks, Index) (SVK. vas..sccncrelvelrerse vie eked 59: 163-1 154-6 124-7 100-1 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (4) 104-7 91-0 97-0 96-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... : 9,032 8,102 4,733 2,377 
Bank loans, current public................ 2,890 2,28 1,024 814 
IMONOYIABN DIYs an. isa sina caisecaoeen. cea 4,750 > 4,549 | (5)3,153 (5)1,370 
Circulating media in hands of public....... 1,225 1,169 913 (5)281 
WDShostis soe cece ee eee cere css kas $ 3,525 3,380 | (5)2,163 (5)1, 089 


Nore—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1952, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. a 

A) Excluding Manitoba which was not covered due to flood conditions. : 

1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at May 31, 1952, June 2, 1951, and June 3, 1950. Estimates are based on 
the 1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4—A7 of this issue. ; é 

(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946 = 100. 

(8) Newfoundland is included after Apri! 1, 1949. 

bs Average 1935-39 = 100. 

5) Year end figures. é Z s 

(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_ DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children: 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-245, —.. 225 -d5.00 dovorl ops een cheats eee 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-2055. 5.5, 055i daly aa n.sce eee rien a oboe Ahlers ae 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annnal Average, 1980-94 5, ioc soiiueU oa Tuan bs Ais baled esis nee meee 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Annual, Average) 1985-B0 i ss,sc ccs se «eee = atte oe oc ere 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
‘Annual. Average, 1940-44: 3, :.. 5a. tos tees plac aah a oleae 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Amnual Average, 1945-492. 5.00.5. geidadta soe whee ob). ure Oe 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75,840 
"Total, 19503265 6. nate an nn nom cng Reon Gamera 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total, 1960s. 2o (as ca ieee so EN oe ete eee 95, 818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 
1951— 
Ah Ae Sn, REA c NO ars AROS Ot fs 9,759 5,191 4,686 19,636 
Ags: ofc cea Soe Sead toe Dea Rea et eae tee ee 9,040 4,343 3,853 17,236 
September... ccs say foe cleale Motos sae e ete ae eee 6,955 3,591 2,682 13,228 
October: «5.8% Settee. She He ay. TR Rs ace terete letra 11, 433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
Novembets. .. 5 huis xs. det hes ances oc noe dee = oe eae 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
Decembee. oo oc. sees voles the Redness Serie ateny werccemienras ee ae 9,434 5,787 4,455 19,676 
1952— 
JAMUATY). oh oie<.2 caaeanletonsiae Seite sincicle AE ee eD hei eee 6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
Obruary . « jecv ost ceiew seiene a sales see lenbincee spe siiste semen 4,666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
Mareohy. 0:06 220.0 Se detec bs eo hae ny ae cele tse Gn om Sree cat 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
April 2: sen cea etal. ad ARR n oda eee ae eee Eee aoe 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
Maye coat ooca ide dake «0:00 ats MERE oe ere Sheek Weve pe othe 8,819 5,639 5,390 19,848 
JUNG, fhcaons Meee l ee wae eiahe pixta's s@-be dias vectoe BMW EIS vis af maui 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 
July, s225) 2cccea Saat ae dhe Beater tain ake orale a ae tes 6,124 5, 522 5,041 16, 687 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
BO4G— Totals, ote aos Rai akc 5 eae 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
TU47=—TOtal otek cc aepheatoe nearest 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
BOGS — "Total. 5, i aoc sae ee ocean eee 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
BOAO TO bal os pe arin: salu Sees ars aes ies 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
ROR TOCA) eee ca. Sueno a. aateaet 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
2051=—T otal Stee =. 4c os tem sneer 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 
DLV RE Nien) ea tons ean eae 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
JAC T ICL sapere ky ee Ae eee ene 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17,236 
Sepce ber 2.54. see sone dnote is 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13,228 
WOLODOE Ma ecco ee ans cas ener wes 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
NO were Bers PR to os ogee SN 447 5, 885 11,662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
2S 1 [0s Ae on ca 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
1952— ° 
MANU ors ca eee ces ce Beene bee 353 3,660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13,131 
WODLOREY eee. ce ek ow.0 o's de oteeee 259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 10,969 
BEAON Trent itn eee Sense 406 4,209 10,338 2,257 1,433 18, 643 
AD ilee eccatGn ean ast geh dh oe castes 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
RY chee tela citis's binslt gs idhe cus Ra's pies 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 1,727 19, 848 
PUMON enter ict cried ne Mtn vec eh 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15,969 
DULY eercotiaieicts viele visitas tmanité ie sere 527 3,029 8,746 2,689 1, 696 16, 687 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled 


Farming ~| Skilled : Profes- . Female Total 
Month Class Be Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
1951— 
WU cence dances 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
IADEUBE: rot Acten 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 10,434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
October........... 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November........ 2,019 3,878 5,209 632 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
1952— 
SANUATY ost cncas « 1,164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
February......... 1,239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 5,777 
NATO PORN ha. 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
ADT Aces ry? 2,318 2,904 3,313 768 612 852 634 228 11,129 
MAW Ss eethie: «ss 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
UT ae eae 1,979 1,602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
DULY vtasavcti aerohlets 2,131 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8, 133 
TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
May 31, 1952 March 1, 1952 June 2, 1951 
Population Class 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,970 4,940 9,910 4,965 9, 887 4,888 9,714 
Pier SUB DONENE OF GO yay et eticiv's's(e e/a. cwsralevieienw:< 4,143 1,186 5,329 4,053 5,179 4,086 5,255 
Es Persons with Jobs. 2.02.0 0ss.c0 cca cous 4,053 1,169 5,222 3, 872 4,967 4,020 5,172 
CicAsriculturaly nn enseetet ene 839 85 924 786 825 898 997 
Paid orkera aes. eas ncae ee 99 bg 105 83 87 103 112 
Himplovyors-.i6 ser scorsc ance eke 74 * 76 61 62 48 49 
Own Account Workers........:.... 485 10 495 477 482 553 563 
Unpaid Workers.................. 181 67 248 165 914 194 273 
(2) Non-Agricultural.................. 3,214 1,084 4,298 3, 086 4,142 3,122 4,175 
Paid, Workers ang.6 ccc aoecetiet we bak 2,786 996 3,782 2,666 3,638 2,674 3,640 
ETiployersiy etn hese Soe. Oe. 213 17 230 205 220 133 140 
Own Account Workers............. 200 35 235 194 230 299 343 
Unpaid. Workers’. 6.2 o5s.ancdecce 15 36 51 21 54 16 52 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking work 90 17 107 181 212 66 83 
B. Not in the Labour Force.............. 827 3,754 4,581 912 4,708 802 4,459 
1, Permanently unable or too old to 
LO ae Bd 5 SRO Ree Ae od an tit 145 85 230 154 248 147 236 
ares eeping house). 66.100 «he. d panta os * 3,218 3,219 “ 3, 233 ~ 3,125 
Sur Gong to school, ../).; wha... dumees 380 323 703 360 697 321 643 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle.......... 296 119 415 388 514 324 441 
MMC IUROKINS is eek hs ater «a0 See ae & 14 10 16 = 14 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


May 31, 1952 March 1, 1952 
Region 

Number Per cent Number Per Cent 
“TRS TLTS VENT (s pf oe agg en A 104 2-0 92 1-9 
iti Tes Sere eae Se peek Lg ee ek 405 7-8 375 7-5 
in a ak Ste SOoUI 8 gb. Ee ER a ee eee 1,463 28-0 1,412 28-4 

ou ftly  SDC OBIS Gre 6 AMAR PRCT Co IRE Tet an Sama 8 1,866 ‘ : 
|e EES Tec agn hs Lov peas Ot Pee eee Be) EDEN 959 18-4 | - 899 18-1 
OTC VOCALS ae Ret EE a rn ran a i ir an ns 425 8+] 410 8-3 
ESPEN ADA at SP RMSE al etia'y ras 5 siatalasiaec: cue Stille shvelsbeaestar: 5,222 100-0 4,967 100-0 
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TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
May 31 1952)Mar. 1 1952)May 31 1952|Mar. 1 1952 


Number of Hours 


1-0 2-4 2-8 3-8 
5-3 3-4 1-4 1-6 
3-5 6-2 25 3-0 
3°5 7-0 3-7 3-8 
5-6 15-8 53-7 53-1 
18-2 29-3 26-4 26-7 
62-9 35-9 . 9-5 8-0 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TABLE A-7._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
May 31, 1952 March 1, 1952 
Region 
Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
* 5-6 11 5-2 
10 9-3 23 10-9 
41 38-4 75 35-4 
30 28-1 55 25-9 
10 9-3 24 11-3 
10 9-3 24 11-3 
CANA DA Mea, S05 te chen sc ated oh cee ener 107 100-0 212 100-0 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construe- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—A verage.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 : 399 
1944—Average.............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage.............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—A verage.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—A verage.............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1940 Tuners. cence ccs cess 49 212 49 170 149 21 650 
PODO—June soc os ois cleo conan 54 228 56 179 159 22 698 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 | 25 730 
February............ 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Maronite ohne. sot. 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
EAD TU co ich siete ates 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
DVepersec bas ccead 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
MANOS ete: civ cicaes 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
TAT BSc Leh ce eee eee et 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
AGRUSEN Rees ncoe ct 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September.......... 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
October: 322.022 =...5 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 


* Includes Newfoundland, 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,462,574. 


g 
E 
Year and Month See . ee a 
o 
ear and Mont = gs | as E 2 2 3 2 $ | a9 
2 |25s/53/85|3|2]2¢]4)| 2/23 
tO i =] [=i — Oo 
Olas |42alazai/o|/é6]s/a/] 2 /as 
TQS ISA VOTARER che akan t Sie ce oe dade atte 158-3 146-5) 137-2] 172-7] 150-9} 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
IQGSE Average. ..892c0..5.c.tn. ck ieee: ----| 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2] 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168 9] 181-6 
ISSA Verncere..t Bo. aae ake ce Fane vows 1655 157-0) 149-0] 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
LORD EA VEIRZGIe.. oh Wa. hocn Lee. otha kde cs ods 168-0 173-1) 142-5) 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
ROA A VETARGNE et he Soran Wee ce toeee oc ki 180-2 176-8} 149-4] 180-5} 168-5] 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6] 190-3 
Jan. TPG Sac Gets oes + 5 APE «che Rothe s cokes 175-3 184-2) 149-1] 187-5] 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Apr. pe 3+3 152-0) 140-3} 177-1) 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
May 1, 5-6 161-8) 140-3] 171-7} 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June i; 3 178-1) 149-4] 171-6] 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5] 192-3 
July 1; 6 186-9} 149-6} 174-9] 171-0} 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Aug. 1, 3 188-7} 155-3} 179-9] 171-6] 193-5] 179-7] 157-5] 218-0] 198-1 
Sept. is “4 192-4] 157-8) 182-3] 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0] 198-9 
Oct, us 5 188-6) 158-6} 183-6] 175-3] 195-4] 178-6] 156-9] 214-0] 201-0 
Nov. t; 4 182-6] 158-4] 186-2] 178-0] 193-9] 178-4] 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
Dec. Lj 6 181-0) 156-2) 192-3] 178-6] 194-7] 177-5] 156-5] 210-9] 195-1 
Jan. a3 “0 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
Feb. il 8 183-4] 150-9} 186-3] 169-0] 187-6] 169-1] 142-4] 201-7) 179-9 
Mar. iF -0 160-6} 146-7] 185-3] 169-6] 187-5] 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. tI 9 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
May 1 F “4 175-6) 146-2) 167-4] 164-2} 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
June uF 6 191-7) 151-5) 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-9] 158-5] 214-1] 195-1 
July i- . 196-5} 160-2} 178-5} 176-6] 195-7] 178-6] 161-2] 220-4] 167-8 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at July 1, 1952. . 0-2 3-8 2:6] 29-8] 43-2) 5-2 2-4 4-9 7:9 


Norr:—T he percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100. ) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month | Average Average 


_|Aggregate) Average |Wages and _|Aggregate] Average |Wages and 


E niploy. Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries mpg Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries 
oe Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1939—A verage 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average......... 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—A verage. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A verage. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177:5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average. .. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. 1, 1951 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Apr. 1, 1951 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May 1, 1951 175-6 367-9 209-8 49 17 189-9 423-7 223+1 50.84 
June 1, 1951 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July 1, 1951 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. 1, 1951 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept. 1, 1951 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. 1, 1951 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov. 1, 1951 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec 1, 1951 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238- 54.44 
Jan. 1. 1952 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. 1, 1952 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. 1, 1952 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187:3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. 1, 1952 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-5 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May 1, 1952 Back 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June PAOD Sse o uicele cece a5 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July De D02 seca actomiate A 184-5 423-5 229-9 53.90 190-6 469-0 246-0 56.06 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Nes ws Numbers 1939= 100) Average Weekly 
ae E-MrPLoyMENtT PayRouis Wages und Salaries 
Area and Industry as prs epee 

July 1] June 1] July 1 | July 1 | June 1] July 1 | July 1! June 1] July 1 

1952 | 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

$ $ $ 

(a)PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................. 196-5 | 191-7 | 186-9 | 398-0 | 404-9] 353-5 | 40.32 | 42.07 37.63 
Nova Scotia......... oF, 160-2 151-5 149-6 341-5 326-0 303-7 45.66 46.10 43.52 
New Brunswick. 178°5 174-6 174-9 401-6 383-4 377-1 45.78 44.67 43.60 
Quebeorsiiecess 176-6 170-9 171-0 426-5 413-0 381-8 51.40 51.45 47.52 
Ontario iis odd sxe Rorae Fe ee caeet 195+7 191-6 194-7 450-1 438-5 416-4 56.36 56.10 52.38 
Manitobais coco is siesdaann cae ier eerie 178-6 176°6 177-6 361-9 357-6 339-2 §2.11 52.07 49.15 
Saskatchewan. 05 f.i5.c0c.0s Ah cer 161-2 158-5 154°6 839-3 334-4 298-0 51.03 51.15 46.71 
Alberta’. vas coc eron tach erode ues tareee 220-4 214-1 208-9 473-6 464-9 418-3 54.66 55.23 50.93 
British:\Colampidas ai-ces. co ew ees 167-8 195-1 197-4 377-4 452-3 408-2 58.45 60.26 53.76 
CANADA Me. idan oils teenie: 184-5 | 182-5 | 183-6 | 423-5 | 420-2] 392-5 | 53.90 | 54.08 50.17 
(b)Merropouiran AREAS 
Sirdnieya, eels teats ns ett einess 113-4 | 112-3] 108-6} 3800-5 | 298-0] 262-2 | 59.27] 58.32 53.95 
Falifase ae iiw nits ear onotate vtec pavteRlangensee 204-3 | 201-8] 202-5 | 381-0] 376-1] 346-0 | 43.68 | 43.66 40.02 
MAINtTOUNs ocspiasasanie aca ste’s stein 167-8 | 170-9 | 158-7 | 338-6 | 336-6] 294-4 | 43.23] 42.21 39.78 
Quebecois MA. es eos ceca fe ah scenes 160°6 | 156-5 | 155-4] 382-8] 367-6] 339-5 | 44.40 | 43.78 40.70 
Sherbrooke vicayyctsnagaen serais ie eee 170-3 170-6 1744 390-4 396-3 371-8 44.52 45.11 41.38 
"Bhree Rivers: 5..gea. des cee sees eee 180-7 | 178-4] 194-3 | 461-6 | 446-9 | 470-7 | 51.11 | 50.12 48-99 
Drummondville nee. ss stee. es cue cee ee 174-9 | 178-3] 214-2 | 424-0 | 440-2 | 6525-4 | 46.42] 47.27 46.88 
Mowtieal, .ss..ay siace sve ns Baws ce eecanee 182-5 180-3 176-3 415-4 413-3 367-6 52.03 52.38 47.65 
Ottawa—Hlls acs cde Satedn een eee 190-6 | 188-8] 192-8 | 404-6] 398-4] 382-5 | 49.17] 48.90 45.93 
Poterboroughi ceca «cress 5 ent oat ce 198-6 | 197-9 | 207-4 | 545-2] 6541-1} 581-4 | 58.00] 57.77 53.92 
BDAWS ec coci cee aenle teenies he oulcartneter 267-3 | 254-4 | 270-3 | 756-0 | 699-7 | 687-8 | 66.88 | 65.05 60.20 
Nragars Hallsress.. wena. santeeehe nero ne 292-4 274-6 249-8 771°3 708-4 575-9 63.58 62.18 55.55 
Se Carharines 4c: oncienukonaemin. 246-6 | 242-8] 242-9] 650-6 | 638-3 | 607-3 | 64.74] 64.52 61.31 
199-9 | 197-8 | 197-9 | 450-9] 446-3] 412-3] 56.98 | 57.01 52.27 
203-4 | 204-2] 211-8 | 498-4] 502-0] 483-1] 59.384] 659.51 55.26 
213-0 210-1 206-0 574-2 587-0 513-2 55.98 58.01 51.77 
154-5 152-4 157-7 385-0 381-0 363°8 51.14 51.30 47.23 
174-1 170-9 184-9 429-6 418-0 417-5 52.42 51.95 47.96 
182-8 | 177-4 | 172-5 | 407-6 | 394-4] 358-6 | 66.97 | 66.78 62.57 
196-7 192-6 198-9 441-4 426°4 414-9 53.13 52.41 49.41 
337-0 | 321-3] 313-6 | 783-4 | 766-6 | 647-6 | 64.42] 66.14 66.48 
244-7 | 218-1] 235-7] 542-5 | 431-1] 477-5] 61.82] 55.11 56.51 
248-0 | 246-0] 223-6 | 588-0 | 596-4 | 459-9] 63.02] 64.44 54.72 
244-8 | 289-9] 219-2 | 545-9 | 546-2 | 457-7 | 56.70 | 57.87 53.09 
175-4} 178-8] 175-3 | 3855-2] 351-2] 382-5} 49.41] 49.32 46.29 
RROZING «5. RT eo ale SRN ean oe eee 171-7 168-2 168-4 366-6 355-5 326-6 48.34 47 .87 43.81 
Saskatoon sires ccs cate one cans see 198-9 | 196-6 | 194-3} 422-0] 417-0] 374-7 | 47.09 | 47.08 42.79 
Hdmonton'# J: :<).ndee weer seorme cee y 272-5 | 268-3 | 265-8 | 603-0} 598-7 | 544-7 | 52.02 | 52.03 48.18 
Cal earrg Be sata ein anton neers eh eae 229-3 | 224-6] 215-5 | 475-7 | 464-8 | 406-0 | 53.40] 53.27 48.62 
VANCOUVER a tyne es cits tote Solace 2A 189-8 203-5 208+4 423-5 459-5 423-4 55.94 56.63 50.90 
WIGHOFInSeaetal estes aiere sane cose ete 204-4 | 224-8] 280-1] 455-9] 520°6] 478-2| 53.47) 55.50 49.86 | 
(c)INDUSrRIES | 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 148-5 | 156-6} 197-6 | 450-0] 481-5] 589-7 | 52.47] 53.24 51.66 
Mining..... G0 3 SER DOTOOn ABE SE OU. 125-5 | 124-6] 119-0] 285-8 | 282-3] 250-2 | 65.71] 65.40 60.32 
Marui acturing iso. .s occlrdenecies bacntave 190-6 | 190-9] 193-9 | 469-0] 470-1} 440-0 | 56.06} 56.10 51.70 

Durable Goods 135 sewescn-ceeor 242-4 | 246-6] 242-9 | 599-9 | 607-2 | 552-0] 60.12] 59.87 55.24 

Non-durable goods.............++: 157-2} 155-0 | 162-1] 375-0) 871-2) 358-8!| 62.01 | 52.24 48.25 
ADONETEUGHONE tadele o.~o\s'v dates cen acleiey 203-6 | 192-3] 190-4 | 583-4] 562-3] 495-7 | 53.85 | 54.96 48.81 
Transportation, storage, communi- - 

Cation........... soband Adoccsastecte 190-2 | 186-9 | 183-2 | 375-7 | 368-7] 346-2] 56.51 | 56.43 54.12 
Public utility operation................] 200-5 | 194-7] 193-8} 415-2] 409-3 | 369-3] 61.00] 61.92 56.22 
UGG) a tis brs ielo se leis Cintas ose i Relea ee 177-2 | 174-2 | 178:3 | 877-6 | 870-3 | 345-5] 46.54] 46.43 43.53 
Finance, insurance and realestate...... 180-0 | 179-0 | 172-0 | 306-7 | 3805-4] 273-6 | 49.56 | 49.62 46.23 
SAL VICE* EE Renee wl cette oteiccee ee 196-3 | 188-5] 188-8 | 396-7 | 884-3] 3863-7 | 383.76 | 34.06 31.60 
Industrial composite..............0.0- 184-5 | 182-5 | 183-6] 423-5 | 420-2] 392-5] 58.90] 54.08 50.17 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


oto and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- see Durable Manu- Pinang Durable 
factures . Goods factures ie Goods 
no, no, no, cts. cts. ets. 

July f, 44+3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
July 45 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75°7 64-1 
July 3; 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
July i, 42-0 42°3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
July Ke 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
July i 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Slane 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb. Ly 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. ue 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
PApr: ply 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May ty 42-°5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June Bs 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July je 41+7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. us 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept. 1, 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. 1, 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nov. BE; 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Dec ty 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 115-5 
*Jan i 38-1 38°3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb. Ls 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar L, 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr i 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
May rT 41-9 42-1 41-6 129-4 139-5 117-8 
June A, 41-3 41-4 41-3 129-7 139-6 118-4 
July ey 41-4 41-6 41-2 128-9 138-7 118-1 


*These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the ease of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND See ORO AL URING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

July 1, | June 1, | July 1, | July 1, | June 1, | July 1, 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

iNewiotndland: fei 7a..be feeds feds ik cewek 44-5 44-7 44-8 124°5 125-2 119-1 
INGVAISOOLIGN Memes etek we tee cet od 42-1 41-4 43-9 114-9 115-0 100-4 
43°9 42-6 44-1 109-9 111-6 104-4 

42-3 42-8 42-6 116-5 116-0 106-4 

40-9 40-6 41-5 137-1 137-5 124-9 

41-2 41-0 40-9 123-2 122°8 116-4 

42-0 42-0 41-0 128-3 128-7 116-9 

40-5 40-7 40-7 130-8 130-9 119-3 

38-7 39-0 38°3 153-8 158-3 140-4 

41-1 41-9 40-8 121-8 121-1 111-2 

40-5 40-8 40-6 136-1 136-3 123-5 

39-9 40-1 40-9 150-2 151-2 136-3 

38-2 31-7 38-3 155°8 161-6 142-1 

40-9 40-7 40-5 121-5 121-0 115-3 

38-5 38-7 38-3 153-0 156-7 138-0 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 
Industry —————— ee eg ee 
July 1)June 1)July 1/July 1|June 1|July 1\July 1|June 1)July 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 
no. | no. | no. | ects. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
PUTT Beene Se ARON Spc nie ODOC re Ie sa panera py Haat 42-8} 42-3) 43-3] 147-4] 147-4) 133-3) 63.09] 62.25) 57.72 
Metal. minivig tecmscc cs mises « setcnirate caine misiaye'= olaya ata 44-1] 43-7] 43-9) 148-1] 147-8] 184-3] 65.31] 64.59) 58.96 
OG ski. Saetihe cass nnn te ctalenie-c wielb tbls, stalteie fais etote ates teiotene 45-8) 45-7] 45-7) 130-8] 130-8] 122-9) 59.91) 59.78) 56.17 
Other motalfar cs. tvccceesics acs ey aeistde nc ae is sen eaten 43-0] 42-3) 42-6) 160-5} 160-1] 143-5) 69.02) 67.72] 61.13 
Puels.) vec te tees cvs soe eee ae een 40-4] 39-9) 41-1] 152-9} 153-5] 140-6] 61.77) 61.25) 57.79 
(Of Ae Get oe CP anerten th vo Sheeenc, fno7 oattodti sons ctu 39-8] 38-8] 40-5) 150-6] 150-6} 139-0} 59 94] 58.43) 56.30 
Oil and natural gas 42-8! 44-1] 43-9] 161-0} 162-9] 146-5] 68.91] 71.84] 64.31 
Non-meotal 2093.3. .cis Ssaic e000 5:04.63 be saben aes > cpg Mere 42-2} 42-0} 45-1] 133-7] 184-0] 115-8) 56.42] 56.28) 52.23 
Manufacturing ys 2 oc 55552 bb ece so ss lentet ois anvaatneitpete 41-4) 41-3) 41-7] 128-9] 129-7] 118-4) 53 36) 53.57) 49.37 
Food and beverage: er 42-6] 42-5] 42-5] 110-0} 110-6] 100-1] 46.86] 47.01] 42.54 
Meat producta.2....c.cestscceess 41-8] 41-9] 41-8] 186-4] 136-6] 127-8} 57.02} 57.24] 53.42 
Canned and preserved fruits and he eles 39-0] 37-7] 38-6] 93-1] 92-4] 84-9) 36.381] 34.83] 32.77 
Grain mill products Bs 45-5] 45-8) 46-7] 121-5] 119-7] 112-1] 55.28] 54 82) 52.35 
Bread and other bakery products.. 44-8] 44-8) 44-5] 97-9) 97-1] 89-2; 43.86] 43.50) 39.69 
Distilled and malt liquors).......-0s:t eb can) ele ede 42-8] 41-7] 42-7) 139-3] 138-7] 119-5] 59.62) 57.84) 51.03 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 41-1] 41-8] 41-2) 128-6] 128-7] 114-6) 52.85] 53.80) 47,22 
Rubber. producte ivccc> att fe ticis oc 912.0 eile inewies. deigetaets 40-9] 40-5} 40-8] 132-0) 135-5} 122-7] 53.99] 54.88) 50.06 
Teather products... teres cre cate mea eee wen eratieet ie cies 39-3] 389-5) 387-1) 92-6] 92-1] 86-4] 36.39] 36.38) 32.05 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 38-5} 39-1] 36-0] 89-2) 89-1] 83-3) 34.34] 34.84] 29.99 
Textile products (except clothing) 40-8} 40-7} 41-1) 104-3} 104-5] 97-3) 42.55) 42.53) 39.99 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............++ 37-9] 36-8] 39-9] 103-7] 103-8] 99-9] 39.30] 38.20) 39.86 
Woollen go0ds..5 2255 sec. s canine sale inst nates 42-3] 42-9) 41-8) 99-4) 99-7) 91-6] 42.05] 42.77) 38.29 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles...............0e.0e0ee 42-9] 48-3) 42-6) 107-7) 109-0} 98-9} 46.20} 47.20) 42.13 
Clothing i(textile'and fur)..4222< 5s paves cles sls seats 36-7] 38-0] 35-8) 91-4] 91-1) 86-7} 33.54] 34.62] 31.04 
Men's. Clothing. «iiss aes oOo acle voice ae ae cles bm etiete 37-0] 38-4) 35-3] 89-8} 89-3] 85-7] 33.238) 34.29) 30.25 
Womens clothing < f.4. cscs rbeumse spot arte econ ate 33-8] 35-7] 81-8] 94-8) 94-0} 88-2] 32 04] 33.56) 28.05 
Kite BOOdB shale osesan cps ceo. eeer encase sire ep eeeine 37-7| 38-6] 88-9] 93-0} 93-8] 86-8] 35.06) 36.21) 33.57 
MWiood, products.£ sd. dicte'sin wiblatsjase et cher tojharete purer riety geet 44-0] 41-7] 42-1] 100-0} 117-1] 105-9] 44.00) 48.83) 44.58 
Saw and planmg mils ..o ccs: «ee ac rardcaiee Oat ee eats 44-8] 41-1) 41-8] 98-5] 125-8) 112-6] 44.13] 51.70) 47.07 
arn tard: ss corraccatainceeareatteatece maa etee ssn ee ae 42-7| 42-7] 42-0} 104-9] 104-6] 97-2) 44.79] 44.66) 40.82 
Other wood products 43-6] 43-2) 43-9] 96-7) 98-5] 88-7] 42.16) 42.55) 38.94 
PASM products. s./s<cse sie cowis tame emasiemn seve eotralste nite 45-0) 44-4] 47-2) 141-5) 141-9] 133-6) 63.68) 63.00) 63.06 
Pillpand paper mills se ces koohacoeeme eee en ae 46-1] 45-3) 48-8] 149-3) 150-0] 142-9] 68.83] 67.95] 69.74 
Other paper producte )sss.c:s vats savers seer siete 41-5] 41-5) 42-6) 113-8] 114-1] 102-2) 47.28] 47.35] 43.54 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39-6] 39-8} 40-3) 149-6] 148-9] 133-1] 59.24) 59.26) 53.64 
“Tron and steel productass..<: sn....0s so aake deems oe 41-4) 42-2) 42-5) 144-8] 145-2) 131-1) 59.95) 61.27) 55.72 
Agricultural. implements. (0). sus o deeeees ease es oe 38-7| 41-2] 41-8] 159-5) 161-6] 149-5] 61.73) 66.58) 62.49 
Fabricated and structural steel.................-.+-- 42-4] 42-3} 41-3] 152-1] 150-8} 133-5) 64.49] 63.79) 55.14 
Hardware atid tools, tence sacra ee eere 42-2) 42-4) 42-5) 131-1] 130-8) 119-3] 55.32] 55.46) 50.70 
Heating and cooking appliances. ..| 41-3] 42-1] 41-8] 128-5) 126-7] 119-0) 53.07) 53.34] 49.74 
Tron castings......... ..| 40-9] 42-4) 43-9] 142-1] 141-8} 131-1} 58.12] 60.12] 57.55 
Macminery/ Ig) 1). s0 rast cst vesleieesie™ Neem siete et 42-9] 43-2] 43-3) 136-5) 136-4] 125-4] 58.56] 58.92] 54.30 
rimary iron and steel. sapien vcseise tulaceas anaes ae 41-3] 41-9] 41-8) 157-1] 157-9] 138-6] 64.88] 66.16] 57.93 
Sheet metal products... .c.vedee vrs senso ase emnece et 41-3} 40-8] 41-8] 185-0) 134-8] 122-0} 55-76} 55.00} 51.00 
*Transportation equipment............2.eeeeeeeeeeeeee 40-7| 39-8! 40-9] 146-7] 145-6] 136-6) 59.71) 57.95) 55.87 
PAST OPALG AUC VATU casera shes se solani a ase eter mae 40-9] 43-7] 42-3) 146-2) 145-7] 128-9] 59.80] 63.67) 54.52 
MEGTOR, VEANIGIOS souks «'c v2 «die steadied onan eae 88-9] 32-2) 389-1) 162-7) 164-9] 147-0} 63.29] 53.10) 57.48 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............+.+- 40-6] 41-0} 41-5} 151-4] 152-1] 1386-9] 61.47] 62.36) 56.81 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 40-2] 39-8) 40-5) 142-2) 140-9] 138-9] 57.16] 55.08) 56.25 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-..0.-c00eee0ee 43-6] 43-1] 43-4] 135-4] 135-7] 122-5} 59.03] 58.49) 53.17 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........ssesseeseseeseee 41-5] 41-3] 42-6] 146-7) 145-0] 127-6] 60.88) 59.89) 54.36 
PAIS TTL DEGU NCES. sarees aienis sree wetter eden 42-7) 43-3) 42-5} 132-1] 130-4] 119-7] 56.41) 56.46) 50.87 
Brass and copper products..........sccessccscceccees 42-6] 42-5) 42-3) 136-4] 135-8] 121-5] 58.11] 57.72) 51.39 
Smelting and refining’. ).>.4..a «ras aaneea dy ceosecte 41-0] 40-7] 43-3] 159-8] 158-2) 138-3] 65.52) 64.39) 59.88 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................0.e. 41-1} 41-1] 40-8] 140-4] 140-6] 130-0] 57.70) 57.79) 53.04 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!......... 41-1] 41-1] 41-6] 163-5} 156-2] 147-0] 67.20) 64.20) 61.15 
*Non-metallic mineral products ......... eat Sig esha ae 44-0] 44-8] 44-7] 128-3) 127-8) 117-1] 56.45) 57.25) 52.34 
(Clay predncis..; . fheted. os 4 > ctre bE os cee. bus nee 45-0} 45-6) 44-7] 121-1) 121-2) 110-5] 54.50) 55.27) 49.39 
Glassiandiglass products... f...8.ab.«abedeweies neues 45-1] 45-7] 45-2) 123-4) 123-7] 113-8) 55 65) 56.53} 51.44 i 
Products of petroleum and coal..........0..00c0eeeeeee 40-8] 41-8] 40-6] 173-5] 175-4] 149-6] 70.79] 73.32) 60.74 
Whomical jroductanc 3.4... 2, « véen <r. Uses ee cee 41-9] 42-3] 42-6] 130-9] 131-9] 118-9] 54.85] 55.79) 50.65 i" 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5} 41-2] 41-6] 106-7} 106-1] 96-2) 44.28] 48.71) 40.02 \ 
Acids, alkalis and salts............ Tae Seo tes an 41-1] 42-3) 44-1] 150-7) 152-1] 134-1] 61.94] 64.34] 59.14 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................+ 40-5] 41-3) 41-9] 104-8] 104-7] 97-8] 42.44] 43.24) 40.98 
PIIPIADIO LOOK scsi) deeds s's dv sikeaGe~ce R eee ae 41-6] 41-4] 42-0] 188-7) 139-6} 127-0] 57.70} 57.79) 53.34 
Non-durable goods 41-2] 41-3] 41-4] 118-1] 118-4] 109-1] 48.66] 48.90) 45.17 
Conn triicelon carmela irdeto s f-'8 ss tig se tneeben ot .-| 41-5) 41-81 40-7} 128-2] 130-2) 117-5] 53.20) 54.42) 47.82 
Buildings and structures ..................++0005 40-7] 41-2) 40-0] 141-6] 142-0} 127-7| 57.63) 58.50} 51.08 
Highways, bridges and streets. ... 42-2} 42-2] 41-8] 101-5) 103-9] 95-5) 42.83] 43.85) 39.92 
Electric and motor transportation -| 46-0] 44-7] 45-4] 129-9] 129-3] 117-9] 59.75] 57.80} 53.53 
Serviced ere eee eee ee ote 42-6] 42-9] 42-8) 73-5) 73-7) 68-9] 31.31] 31.62] 29.49 
Hotels and restaurants 43-7| 43-9] 48-7] 72-2] 727) 68-2) 31.55] 31.92] 29-80 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 41-0} 41-5) 41-4) 72-0) 71-9) 67-4) 29.52) 29.84] 27.90 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Dapartment of Labour. 


Average “ , Index Numbers (Ay. 1946=100) 
ours verage verage 2 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost og ts 
Per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Barnings 
cts. $ 
MontbiysAverige: 1946 oo, otis csc ciecscccinsecsialecsidees 44.3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946) Fcc cicccsccclstliccsse coeds “FA 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Aiverawze 19474: Sie cco dtoeicweceas 42-5 80°3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthiy-A-verage 1948.02: 5Riccceccsdeseecsias 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127:8 100-9 
Monthly Average 19490 25. cccscecdscccsncesses 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950...) SF o. 25.0 Fo cde dees ie 42-5 103-6 44,03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
MonthlysAverave L0DLi iso) ateee scleses cs eot ee siene. 42-1 116-8 49.15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 
July AP LOD LGR igetre Walesisiyatts cy sa 4 «.ohhles 41-7 118-4 49.33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August SRD OR ARSE Dica. cs eclee <aideain tars’ ee 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
Seaptombereh, POSIT... AUB uc). 0 tetods nc danas he 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October DOLD O LM tactile cves cia chortle tee score ais Be 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
ING VODIDEE LST LISL Sr Seis sccielne cab as do's acieclelties 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
Mecemberae 1951 ops senecenccctea des cs oo dee htes 41-9 124°5 52.17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January DR LObD At ite civistaista « dbtcle tro caches tee 41-7* 127-1 53.01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
GDrGALYMPL, L902 feecdee ties cic aten dele masieemee tees 41-6 127-1 52.87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March ie hls i oa eo rer oe 41-7 127-8 53.29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April OS ee ee ee 42-1 129-0 54.31 181-8 152:7 119-1 
May Dar wh Oi Die Oe wee Sin cle e Atte a wieiarcisie wider 41-7* 129-4 53 .96* 180-6 151-1 119-5 
June LSS Dee cratite cle bincle © slots Fie\elsiaiderecciensle 41-3 129-7 53.57 179-3 151-5 118-3 
July PLOD ACA) Mae erc ne rele cARleieiae vole dlls 41-4 128-9 53.36 178-6 152-0 117-5 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a ‘similar base (Average 1946 = 100). 
Pate z Figures adjusted for holidays, The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 


( 7 Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


aril Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
ont. —_— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date nearest: 
Septem (157 1946s eee a atawwraeada 70,870 46,358 117, 228 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
Sept. 1, 70,356 40,212 110, 568 60,069 25, 862 85,931 
Sept. . 42,785 25, 876 68, 661 57,497 29, 269 86,766 
Sept. F 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
Sept. 1 29,631 16,558 46,189 97, 634 53,969 151, 603 
Sept. 1 43,331 15,966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 
Oct. 1 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
Nov. 1 44, 820 10,868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
Dec. 1 29,933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 69,071 208,017 
Jan. 1 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 289 
Feb. 1 14,957 8,736 23,693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
March 1 15,129 10,209 25,338 285,454 85, 487 370, 941 
April 1 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385,008 
May 1 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68, 351 310, 236 
June 1 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61,295 224, 825 
July 1 22,772 17, 679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
Aug. 1 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
Sept. 1, 1952 ‘@). erecta is ole 26,178 20, 870 47,048 105, 866 51,363 157, 229 


(‘)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 381, 1952 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change l’'rom 


Industry 7 " —-- ——— 
Male Female Total July 3, August 2, 
1952 1951 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping....................0000005, 1,301 278 1,579 — 543 — 600 
Logiitig 55 cB edness ts sive vas wT TON ae kes ea ee eae 2,929 26 2,955 +- 875 11,065 
PulpwOOG itsso ce deca Kank oe hi ani aay ate ae eanieaa iam 2,684 24 2,708 + 8650 —10,441 
Fm Bers co swic'ndcie kg pur did Suri inie euntete, aE mets ite 219 2 221 + 20 — 669 
Other logeing, vo iciiitied vs <ciniele evarelsvaiete Metal hares ah 26.0) saineoreotr exe 26 + 5 - 55 
Una rag 5 rs Giieies wns Soke vicicy ca at evo Ane eee 1,019 42 1,061 + 83 — 1,505 
Coal, sis nchdec egets Cou 00 1 oA Ok 2 otk SE Se 234 1 235 + 69 — $36 
Metallic ores— 
LOM; poten a: dee 9 Billy, v'o'n.d DOES 05.7 oA Ue SRD nee a ee 158 5 163 + 81 — 224 
Goldiiivct ccactidvonces eit olay sc 45 ae obee saa neni 138 4 142 — 123 — 391 
Nickel 199 4 208 + 63 — 6560 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 221 2 223 + 13 + 5 
Prospecting and oil producing...........6.06600e cee eee 69 26 95 + 30 + 10 
Manrlacttring 5 :i.0: Are cae cde Nears cemiemeee nea nantes 5,174 4,784 9,958 “+ 1,468 — 1,091 
Food and kindred products (ine, tobacco),............. 556 B41 807 — 381 — 216 
Textiles; ADPATO], 6bG. 54.0 cua haem ere soni Me ee 359 3,076 3,435 + 1,193 + 1,428 
Lumber and finished lumber products.,............... 606 63 669 + 159 — 333 
Pulp and paper products (inc. printing)................ 219 186 405 - 28 — 653 
Chemicals and allied products............0600cccceeeee 156 135 291 -f 78 +} 16 
Petroleum and coal products,......--sccsccecereversces 31 11 42 + 12 ++ 6 
Rubber products, i higs ese dheetees « ene cee Mayet eae 82 31 63 - 4 ++ 5 
Leather and leather producté ss. dress 040 ldo ers «0 ee 161 400 561 + 274 + 248 
Stone, clay and glass producté.......-scecseceseerreees 155 49 204 + 83 + 14 
Tron and steel and products. . ey es 617 71 688 - 36 — 474 
Non-ferrous metals and products. bile 318 61 379 + 121 _ 22 
Machinery: oo sa5.5 0c 1c yeeros 2.2 haeteie viele phd Wark ale 535 54 580 - 20 — 335 
Electrical equipment and products............0.6..0005 225 112 337 + 40 a 4 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 1,204 104 1,398 + 46 — 8&7) 
Constrmethonn sc: oradde2 get 00s oveeen tore Meas 18 io aaret ae 5,387 112 5,499 + 314 + 442 
Transportation And StOrage....-- caves case te sinereenae 1,020 107 1,127 — 162 — 756 
Communications, and other public utilities,............ 156 182 338 - 7 — 264 
2,232 2,210 4,442 - i + 611 
; 770 534 1,304 ++ 6 + 0 
TOURS aco rr wv ageaan # ie La hte ats.. A es 1,462 1,676 3,188 - 17 +- 412 
Finance, insurance, real estate... <a mondly Pelt Oeten Tae 695 600 1,295 - 32 — 256 
nf Si ER A NB Stee ME OR, Ly |” otf 8,870 12,371 — 1,817 + 665 
FOO cert. ots pce ina ek peas en mentee ere as Calida 887 857 1,244 — 242 — 268 
DI QINCRTIGS UE on sie eee dicen ha LR Ae nas Gt 75 2,918 2,988 — 762 + 579 
Perounl os... s0c0es css Ages OER OR re ee 1,631 5,107 6,738 — 893 + 366 
OPT BERCICO tia 5 oo dre mor alamot denies oir ae eee 908 493 1,401 + 80 — 122 
All Industries. .......... S ctpenbriere Li Rae Ree 23,414 17,211 40,625 + 168 |— 18,929 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT: 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 1952. (:) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


, Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 

Occupational Group = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers..... 1,472 1,335 2,807 3,820 982 4,802 
@iérickl workers.....«1 ches & Wee e 1,447 3,043 4,490 6,548 14,195 20,743 
NALOS WOLKAIS:., oo visictwine ce eee se cbse vsis 1,509 1,166 2,675 2,842 7,376 10,218 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,210 6, 697 7,907 11,034 9,555 20,589 
RIOR OL Sat eared «vt nts sich Se heien 3 DOS WPA dee an he 55 1,229 2 1,231 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,281 98 1,379 860 596 1,456 
Skilled and semiskilled workers. . ; 11,890 3,523 15,413 44,786 12,910 57,696 

Food and kindred products. ‘(ine. 

tabAacen). J. tee oa0 sis Ren 172 52 224 620 536 1,156 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. re S Seen 164 2,643 2,807 2,273 7,879 10, 152 
Lumber and wood products. AMY Satay 3,034 1 3,035 6,410 70 6,480 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing).......... 36 102 138 729 481 1,210 
Leather and leather products........ 128 173 301 642 465 1,107 
Stone, clay and glass products = | 2. Sa ae Be 9 153 30 183 
Motalworking’ 5 ii 5 scc'sleo oe 2,171 26 2,197 5,059 532 5,591 
HilOctricnlte, 025s Meer. ck cb ce sae 215 46 261 986 499 1,485 
Transportation equipment........... HS) HAE ce, aula 48 346 227 573 
EIN MU eNG se eee cic wick ckcele acres ete Wee hes sai 326 0 Ah oe Cee 747 
WORBUTPERONG ts Vanes ot cee opiate ilar 2,397 1 2,398 9,920 5 9,925 
Transportation (except seamen)... .. 903 14 917 6,145 43 6,188 
Communications and public utility. 82 5 87 205 1 206 
Trade and service)... ........000.... 274 337 611 1,106 849 1,955 
Other skilled and semiskilled. 1, 667 82 1,749 6,276 1,066 7,342 
OPOMON es reves ss<GCs.0 5's, be meters = 4 11 95 1,394 157 1,551 
SADPLGNULCGS nace vedic ic aaies teh was’ 180 30 210 Ly a 70 1,845 
MINSKAUG | WOLKETSs 6 oon crak ab Slee s 4,549 1,350 5,899 47,199 11,780 58,979 
Food and tobacco. . ef 128 169 297 871 2,271 3,142 
Lumber and lumber products. . Pe seccr: = 267 2 269 2,531 189 2,720 
Metalworking 219 14 233 2,111 372 2,483 
OnStrueulOn 28 ios acne: hake onc fe ee 1,525 7,096 2 7,098 
Other unskilled workers 2,410 1,165 3,575 34,590 8, 946 43,536 
ROOM ero cade ier igi ieht ins sp 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 


Industry > 
yacecis Referrals | Placements 
PAREN CHALC UT eRe His teal GLAD DIEM) Og cheese nieals alo dis.» avsneserois ax aictelare:snaratanas® ofe-a biel ure pyetol eis 2,518 2,451 2,277 
Paring NBR Rc Re ste ae Te case ase eh AE a vere Chose AGG eceersi ue ole ee sings see 1,119 635 
A ST ee oe oS HREIBIDFIE Cle iota Te GCE ES ae Ee cme Bis mes are gS SANS 501 437 346 
MPAA CEULINE Tc octet caer ete aay. eh oe ce picks Peels, ostavie.e pAlat dizscnid sibtelerMere aiite vs Oe 6,295 6,138 4,402 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco)............. 06. - cece eee eetecveeee 1,151 1,205 950 
GX UNO PADDET Oly OUOPW 6 5 sadist clic: bleresteclesile <.0'5. DOs acne, odinulsiere widjsveie nielaract 1,377 1,076 752 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 660 632 495 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing.)........... 445 492 349 
CHORIN IS ANIC ALLIOC) PLOGUG ES oercile 0.6/4: sla cree deere: «leas nieieraiere His Sites e ato vioje See 240 261 175 
Petroloie ANG GOAN PIOGUCTS GW sc cack Teele. on atidstlnels sue sae tls oqalenice ate 38 39 24 
Vir veT a, skeleh uy) cy « w eeaier Ser a SARE Geis OPIGII O. enttien hme, 24 82 90 79 
PCACHEIMANG LOSGDEL PLOGUCTS LA « ccicis ols Ho a ace vieip ad vlandveraa/am we'ginbele ~ aiolain gels oft 264 207 141 
MEONG My ANU PIASS PLOGUGEB Its c~ csc cis toleeenis ee do Nas udeeidelg oA nines ae 244 271 189 
PEON ANE BEGG ANE PLOGUGES 69% bans 0 slo Fetes acoescle ds Patients Weis elalee lareyals cis ee 401 438 309 
NOD-fErFOUS MEtHIS ANd PLOUUCtS...... . cciscicele ve cei sediiieeine ses cls cence sieeuss 264 227 176 
SiC era oc eet eg, MRE OED ccc c cis. delle. ocwercie wis Batehage asvarele se mania wis ciate, orete 322 354 229 
MSGtrACANEGIIDMOENG ANC PLOUCUCtS rs ci. de sew iees > ce Pe iaice sis vis elle wieve ste poe see 202 321 137 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. ...................506- 605 615 442 
REUSCH PE NE Na CR TP SSRs NI ao. fini opts eee iaiece: oe he Pas iecke tek alefe sn apeied/ xe AMO 5,389 5, 657 4,530 
SEED OTTATECIE CME BEOERIOS 5 0b ER pieic:s tivie Hee einjncs oh A+ DU Manag esis bolle cineine fh ave 1,195 1,263 970 
Communications, and other public utilities. . 189 214 133 
iS CERES © a Oe Oe a x 3,358 3,785 2,506 
Finance, insurance, real estate......... PAS 419 523 271 
SEES TY MS crea a acta gala dA 3 a) siele aly stottbyoca ses speWurth vieiwev aguieioeiee vee cite 7,763 7,625 5,790 
NT OE sera. 0A ones SSBB ROGET COMICS LO DIGn ECR HE ao oc eee 28,746 28, 728 21,724 
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TABLE D-5.—_ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 4 TO JULY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT AUGUST 29, 1952 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


eel eee 


Vacancies* 


Office during 

: period 
Newfoundland............... 486 
Worner Brookieebock.. 0-4 ons 143 
AGTADGIY GLB oeielsieiecyomsieiee stare 3 
bt SODN'S sa wiosn tesa raeentes 340 
Prince Edward Island........ 783 
Charlottetowii2.... 0... vsacse 530 
Summerside... <2. asks. 253 
Nova. Scotia. .c.ifrcs0..si.0 oateee 3,372 
AMROLAG cnt aes ecmetienre 196 
IBridgewaterer.cce oc cessnie oe 52 
Flalifaxs, 05. Sutchiacueticise steers 1,582 
TRVGrniess i asaces sve eave osele 24 
Con tall iateniacelsacuniels creer 169 
EA wWOrpool ve. code sicsaec sce aeers 45 
New Glasgow cnsccelseeictec’s 424 
Mpls eects vase cere 21 
UNOS cette feakicsn te creteicieteptarers 667 
We eee te SES STICIGOE Cue 109 
Yarmouth—Shelburne....... 83 
New Brunswick.............. 4,407 
IBA UbUISe ts webs stasitaesaieis 175 
Wampbelltons.) sccccnceeases 194 
Edmundston. shi 172 
Fredericton, . 285 
NEO 5) visieicoetetss 69 
IMONCLON' coy adele ccleeere. 1,661 
Nowcastle, .o ois << cnawe ctw s 97 
Ant ION. i hapw ct ohh ce vim eed. 1,439 
Bir Stephen... soe. dce.s c nickels 83 
PSUS er ee ele cc'e. nw nleielateinne 133 
WoOOdstOek -enics ss:cnseselewetes 99 
MBURG BOG errs csievicctpinck, ciobreie eretareres 31,221 
ASHORTOR mite ast sou kor nenn 118 
Beauharnois. 5 es oes ovals 97 
Buckonghami. iiss spcacscesve 117 
LEILA EC a Se ae Sp, 56 
GARG ere Nive iesosmaisioriaels 8 
OHICOUtMAT sda cas cos or ences 361 
Dolbeaw Noi dace sescinqandaaes 117 
Drummondville............. 121 
BP ATHRAIN TY Or ores nsleneevacten os 60 
NESTS Or eichh hace dotveridiswcinse.s 121 
Granby erick weibeosieeis 374 
EEA ALU eight cialassiclemeieiety es 290 
UOLLGtE Oe estinis aaewishehiersreas's 226 
VONGUIELO; ceveods sis. 3 oe ae Saks 449 
ONC O Yi eivia tctlawic« «tees 63 
APE DAIG sce ricys.<cicie: ai Sere 64 
Ne EWQUO g sayes vs oes an Be wate 494 
LOVIN cc Bee tie visisccis histo cer 224 
Wari wale io 5% ss ovis ae dee 5 
BES URNG! Si Nascletate.v:cis <.0.a%s Sees tetas 248 
IMFGRANLICN s).cisticie «avin oeiceei 396 
MONt-LAUTISL hs cee s's soe ose ee 108 
Montmagny... 288 
Montreal........ 16,875 
New Richmond, Ss 167 
Bort Alfred sti cs sis a0 aeceet 242 
ITE DEGss Siw tein «oes ccs eaetes 2,023 
FeUIMOUSKD Aes ine cere oieis.ck's cetats 285 
Riviere du Loup............. 74 
MRODOR VALS. cate ee's ss abacus 36 
PROUV Ds. eeieoss bens cena 563 
Ste: Agathe ccs ccs svelenk 238 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 181 
BEA. DNOPERG oda coors veces aces 257 
St. Georges EFast............. 993 
Bt; ELVACINUDOM...saesesvesn 412 
St; Jean i stanseieenaces bocce 390 
St ICTOMIG seetee es 6 o's 5 olen 268 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 823 
Shawinigan Falls,........... 184 
Sherbrooke, fivees vehi ve tenis 875 
BOE. ic usa sees cd be dete 298 
Thetford Mines.............. 188 


Reported| Unfilled 


Applicants 
Regis- (b) 
¢ & q__ | Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
end of duri to end of as at 
period uring | vacancies period | August 
PETIO Regular Casual 29, 1952 
242 1,577 913 856 29 2,987 2,578 
113 257 124 109 23 579 897 
1 122 8 Ds pretaborate 0% 311 204 
128 1,198 781 742 6 2,097 1,977 
316 947 934 615 180 769 690 
274 537 539 399 64 469 376 
42 410 395 216 116 300 314 
1,489 5,888 4,134 2,674 463 8,161 7,377 
15 310 243 173 9 297 273 
40 241 53 21 4 431 391 
1,016 2,284 1,772 1,099 281 3,215 2,729 
1 116 32 2D \baateaus cde 308 308 
123 27 159 94 3 530 477 
27 86 25 BE, || roadie nee 134 130 
101 715 602 351 58 661 626 
3 80 22 17 3 148 158 
116 1,332 925 657 95 1,706 1, 687 
36 231 137 81 5 273 247 
ll 221 164 139 5 458 351 
2,395 5,533 3,578 2,299 560 7,887 8,007 
22 313 129 46 87 784 562 
46 420 216 93 46 739 460 
14 258 183 130 15 257 1, 267 
90 507 255 172 46 350 332 
63 146 129 39 31 388 404 
1,466 1,382 1,092 657 202 1, 688 1,524 
23 244 114 80 |stoderwe dite 354 329 
563 1,673 1,154 873 96 2,233 2,086 
44 342 93 78 5 873 787 
43 133 136 90 29 57 125 
21 115 77 41 3 164 131 
11,703 39,794 29,959 20,877 1,488 51,866 47,277 
70 147 101 91 284 245 
21 236 100 Bil, sien ee 352 809 
9 185 122 97 10 268 268 
48 196 37 pe Bere eee 586 267 
i! 69 15 Sl cate Sanne 198 169 
391 583 395 221 13 347 344 
16 136 121 66 1 9 76 
18 406 154 103 5 1,472 1,552 
62 60 29 TO ret saw ue 369 201 
75 180 110 Pt RON MeTAt re 505 821 
42 565 468 365 9 629 642 
116 822 303 211 13 1,189 1,092 
97 453 260 154 12 610 477 
198 780 631 459 12 647 564 
10 202 64 44 1 282 321 
9 144 79 59 8 332 172 
117 438 262 201 16 165 161 
254 561 200 126 z 963 1,187 
5 100 8 Dil, aca 187 
118 147 44 Bal adicemenan 293 187 
47 446 333 OIG Hic woennces 190 228 
33 210 103 A TR Seas 141 164 
18 421 281 259 7 410 365 
6,538 17,167 14,786 10,764 593 20,726 19, 257 
127 174 99 46 40 383 242 
10 180 109 LOD lida stetdanter 168 180 
833 3,523 2,852 1,333 201 5,102 4,603 
83 386 297 202 15 407 
60 256 86 73 12 501 441 
93 71 32 28 2 106 126 
112 777 644 397 92 565 513 
62 213 203 136 5 94 88 
50 225 157 138) diss sy date ote 160 169 
99 899 234 162 4 321 337 
328 939 870 706 81 510 472 
183 435 417 265 24 1,106 863 
116 419 395 233 17 589 556 
40 452 851 265 20 512 383 
104 819 612 B04 Ssctysinaretine 399 374 
66 763 269 PE eT 1,463 1,074 
163 1,460 1,015 599 137 1,790 1,797 
312 452 361 G08) Wek enacws 650 
98 352 187 100 32 587 487 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 4 TO JULY 31, 1952; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT AUGUST 29, 1952—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


SS? 7.90—~—“—a“s“SsS» Soe 


Vacancies* Applicants 
Regis- (b) 
Reported| Unfilled ened Referred Placements Unplaced|Unplaced 
Office during end of pst to end of as at 
period period ind vacancies |__| period | August 
Lee Regular ) Casual 29, 1952 
Quebec—Con. 
Three RiVEras cease see eesece 431 171 1,104 700 454 9 2,773 2,247 
Val d’Orie se a Ware conta etariste 415 158 527 359 222 73 359 374 
Walloyfieldeess ccs a Givecace 265 50 657 295 189 7 1,528 1,403 
WiGtoriat villas. toteeticciwacs on 333 77 557 409 244 8 552 503 
Oma trio rohes 30 dkseesaace 37, 032 13, 068 52,993 37,372 22, 542 4,430 53,193 47,343 
PATAPFIOL NS eae ee cs clcie so tte aiaisi, 64 6 69 59 52 2 47 85 
SEEN Reser ade sab ac.2 cia ae 636 200 461 550 382 12 273 358 
VOLLOVILLS Sey \cietarelece earned wars 272 71 448 396 187 27 390 351 
IBYACODIIA ES, ..c. occ 0s bos caves 277 103 212 207 eo ee 105 103 
IBSEN HLON TS on as 3k ena ahs 169 34 184 147 122 2 174 169 
IDFANTIOLG aks). beck v swe 548 70 1,045 549 463 51 1,307 1,501 
PBrOCK VAL eek. cc boot neiies 109 23 170 127 91 10 114 139 
Carleton Place............... 13 3 61 13 TN ee oper 170 142 
Chatham 20s jie: haeai ass 289 128 786 298 154 23 985 614 
MObOUrE, che chen es Obits dass 326 14 367 376 276 43 175 104 
Wolling woods. cs bette sa de 162 56 258 133 81 22 399 255 
WOrMmweall caters encase ees : 432 31 581 451 366 29 1,112 992 
BOPtHOPia pene ta. cos Geers ace 66 56 88 39 ill Be orice 191 230 
Wort) PYAnces jo .cnat acwsce eee 75 23 128 92 75 4 78 70 
Port Williaiis... nce snes a 616 207 679 562 407 42 545 525 
GSlt outa cassis ascents 237 109 417 209 159 9 619 458 
CGANSNOC US sete sce cee iis 73 7 93 84 32 39 44 52 
Goderich. As 129 91 76 96 71 2 45 54 
Guelph, 209 109 289 169 106 6 522 433 
Hamilton... ah 2,433 618 4,472 3,153 1, 289 572 4,906 4,494 
HA WwkKesbury cvcrecs cocoame es 71 21 199 69 GO. be deen 5.2. 292 302 
Invetsolle 4-5) fites cast eee ices 83 20 161 92 58 15 182 115 
Kapuskasing, oo iss escsecess 111 37 183 132 ft Sete eee 144 180 
SCNOTA foc nett: accom ee ties 60 39 104 59 43 2 114 134 
Kineston acs. cot nis mice 703 263 809 727 430 85 448 554 
Markland Uakelcssecs cscs sae 244 102 328 263 197 8 258 227 
Kitchener—Waterloo........ 502 166 656 578 382 49 678 336 
CAIN CON. ce ccasatetes 413 131 554 340 118 166 355 154 
INGSAYPa ete cic 80 41 178 74 42 7 244 138 
BARLOWGL eet Soon ckaecesi ia 53 35 82 57 eS A eee, 124 113 
DONGOn Seat see eee eo ss 1,804 792 2,514 1,961 1,216 191 1,684 1,487 
Midisnd) Se beh acs Oke. 181 66 196 162 138 124 138 
INaDANCGD Mae sous cas 49 7 80 68 43 1 60 59 
New Toronto 869 98 996 899 707 23 716 738 
Niagara Falls 755 92 983 683 521 68 717 548 
INOrth Baye pote s' <teek sicoisas 514 lil 637 496 292 120 344 336 
Orillinn wees ae ene 290 46 438 374 237 38 270 262 
Osha wis. cards cuck saareress 887 111 1,333 951 682 103 1,356 1,392 
Chita heeds oot ake een eet 1,897 1,040 2,575 2,044 1,010 256 2,037 1,834 
Owen Sound................. 209 46 368 345 156 19 426 584 
PANT Vi SOUND eed. seca eee 55 2 77 59 BS ae eek 52 52 
Pembrokerees csucoenses aft 527 215 509 440 328 13 275 286 
Pekthe eres eee a 152 48 151 143 105 16 137 195 
Peterborough 259 51 531 304 246 1 808 898 
PICUGINs See nan eau Dae 80 20 76 140 71 2 33 16 
PorthArthursstissccceee tne. 2,264 1,871 855 545 386 41 814 783 
; PortiColbornesss.s sorta. 98 196 70 46 8 369 239 
; IPECRCOULA ee cae aeee 250 45 391 260 Oe Woke anise 244 189 
' Btentroy nn: yaaa 83 15 171 122 104 116 95 
; St. Catharines. 698 108 1,042 800 460 168 1,250 1,033 
St. Thomas. 2 190 59 342 220 116 20 343 293 
Parmigs emer ccsat ee tor 262 41 706 337 187 38 794 731 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 415 175 610 485 297 52 629 507 
Simcoe. naienca eee ete 422 54 556 482 361 15 336 176 
Sioux-Lookout............... 96 18 157 125 63 12 109 113 
Smiths Palisa.cverc jee eke: 91 23 130 88 55 12 115 164 
I EratOn. Vaasa diese oaas.s 272 59 374 316 149 83 287 293 
Sturgeon Falls.....,......... 130 a 333 168 98 23 367 418 
Dddbary.c wasmencdouteic: . 1,010 488 866 677 462 115 771 663 
Were iti ORR 2 ro 381 71 663 559 311 55 666 515 
RE OLOM GO. As bn erte st diese oe 9,483 38,583 14, 866 9,376 5,535 1,309 15,984 13,838 
ANCE Te) aes 20 oe ead 209 52 3 88 169 12 289 289 
; Walkertons! nc Se4ersge cscs 114 31 219 190 75 9 246 225 
Wallaceburg................. 160 11 310 213 81 67 329 296 
USI, 5 = Bikes deltas 3 20ers. 477 100 697 517 403 20 1,149 677 
NGCRLON 5. dae Daas 050s. 365 315 462 355 AY Ey eee 361 237 
WAHASOR: 0 are tae con). ees. 1,359 235 2,753 1,796 861 268 3,149 2,987 
Woodstock whe efsnsc.creis. 220 106 313 213 111 19 397 375 
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TABLE D-5.— ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 4 TO JULY 31, 1952; Ms ed cia ales gph cll AS AT AUGUST 29, 1952—Concluded 
(Source: Form 751) 


Vacancies* Applicants 
Regis- 2 (b) 
Reported} Unfilled ¢ ea d Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
Office during end of ri * to end of as at 
period period pale vacancies period | August 

pero Regular Casual 29, 1952 

Manitoba as 6,893 2,872 9,306 6,775 3,614 1,397 9,094 7,455 
Brandon....... 690 326 719 536 287 151 380 311 
Dauphin,...... 152 86 192 157 93 12 152 116 
Flin Flon,. Stee 162 91 184 131 80 10 121 106 
Portgae la Prairie............ 389 118 436 392 218 22 252 201 
he Passage aoa caee tenors 152 89 89 77 67 2 53 44 
Winnipeg serctishicstaaer salcieies 5,348 2,162 7,686 5, 482 2,869 1, 200 8,136 6,677 
Saskatchewan................ 5,436 2,978 5,937 4,777 3,066 892 2,848 2,437 
Estevan. Sabre 123 47 109 116 79 fi 78 56 
Moose Jaw. aCe ey: 888 304 933 773 600 56 400 257 
North Battleford............ 172 158 136 122 115 2 122 149 
Prince Albertine. detects. 292 118 611 381 288 32 577 434 
Regind x. teeid- os nde aes yan 1,576 495 1,702 1,433 845 382 526 487 
SAskatoOnhese cesta eee gate 1,529 3 1,886 1,393 794 387 776 764 
SwiftiCurrento,....tac.cs.0 > 202 125 178 185 122 7 80 68 
Teachers’ Office(s a). eG os 312 1, 087 44 147 BT) ||\Segican vests 54 11 
Weyburn... 140 86 119 96 85 2 50 63 
Vorktonb.aeeeecs ss ireticens 202 128 219 131 81 17 185 148 
Alberta cp aee eke ate oe 11, 004 3,166 13,759 11,340 6,076 2,647 6,907 5,707 
Blairmore. BO. creer 81 70 93 38 Bo! il draw etek 170 138 
Galeary taser eee: 4,934 1,038 5,690 5,197 2,639 1,480 2,403 2,316 
Wrumbeblere.cca.<0-Gse 13 191 102 136 118 Ti Rae Ae 8 4 173 139 
PAMONGONAE. 5 acc eae Meteo ess 4,071 1,133 6, 263 4, 684 2317 1,111 3,380 2,485 
Mdsont Gases cnc ntere 287 119 308 222 192) ehen aetna os 118 88 
Meth brid gers. .sanmaaee ese 827 284 850 716 580 46 383 331 
Medicine Hat... .....52%-- 200 88 230 236 125 1 132 115 
Red“ Déerhay. sacs: . 298 222 188 126 KE 9 141 87 
Yellowknife........... 115 110 6 3 Eibaodbosaes 7 8 
British Columbia............. 14,348 2,758 27,800 15,131 6,725 5,467 33,689 30,247 
Ghilliwacksae a0.s/4 sme ceaeh 419 68 660 498 279 50 745 975 
Wourtenaveas. ic. cerdoec: os 82 124 641 77 68 7 1,150 1,093 
STEN DEOOKS me a.sjic ds eels ae 101 31 129 99 52 4 140 73 
‘Dawson Creek.......:.....+.. 164 38 142 136 RPS BBancoqes 29 33 
Duncan. #428: =< ducheeiorina Aes 80 15 684 115 64 12 836 1,072 
eM lOOps we Seis <a Fs s ae crane 405 126 409 329 ZOO) A actetrctencts 235 229 
Kelowna ke. ce sacar gear 791 93 1,015 715 144 548 1,080 891 
Nanaimo.,..... 212 27 1,283 213 173 15 1,763 1,941 
Nelson 189 55 308 215 149 11 257 197 
New Westminster... ce 4,456 46 6, 623 4,459 299 4,139 4,747 3,844 
Penticton...... | 489 10 621 505 449 27 241 184 
POLE MA DORN cess debe eau | 85 36 601 63 60 12 737 540 
Prince George.. Loa SRM esate oe | 1,140 263 1,142 1,068 931 14 241 183 
Prince Rupert........05..:. 308 75 489 350 Del, Naa sce oe 371 237 
IPPInGetOn epee... <acmaee sls. 142 9 156 168 US OTR ES seeee. 24 23 
Eat a eee ry. cateeae cs ee 393 93 485 358 315 3 341 296 
WENGOUVEDNE 5 oss he cekens 3,473 1,179 10,270 4,395 1,985 527 17, 869 15,725 
IGT ROU. Boge via.n «sparta 281 76 321 271 204 8 198 157 
PVACEONIA 2. Sere. «2 kogikls 873 271 1,624 932 633 90 2,623 2,519 
Whitehorse....... 265 123 197 165 18D: |i cece sk 62 35 
Wan ada ee Sat oc oa chew lee 114, 982 40,987 | 163,534 | 114,913 69,344 17,553 | 177,401 159,118 
WEN Est 4 a 76,502 23,581 114,219 76,017 50,706 9,106 | 119,454} 107,237 
PP emialos Me brtevieics certs ae 38,480 17,406 49,315 38, 896 18,638 8,447 57, 947 51,881 


* Includes current and deferred vacancies. 
(a) Statistics for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


(b) Preliminary subject to revision. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
1942—1952 
= Applications Placements 
ear 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597, 161 298,460 895, 621 
1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1, 944, 026 
1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684, 179 
1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
g 1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
1952 ‘(31 WOGKS) irik eee cette rein art wala 996, 573 378,517 1,375, 090 376, 036 170,196 546, 232 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of July 1952 
enue Numb Numb 
en enefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days Aeeowss ot 
Week of mencing Benefit Paid 
the Month*} Benefit Paid sua 
$ 

mowiound lance. cat enden... dees, vt eget, | BE BL «| 968 592 35, 716 102, 726 
mrince Edwardiisland tort), fe Bae ee a 323 125 8,129 20,150 
INOVESCOUIBRE ie onl. MUN. odk Me We  e 3,615 1,907 95,398 264, 798: 
NO WIDTUNSWOIS Jae bec wee nebe FARR 2 oe Mae Ts 3,322 1, 836 103, 622 289,520 
uCbecr inne. niet. ee oee kOe dt ees 28, 633 15,387 809, 008 2,110, 297 
LUI Clk rage ROAR br = Jee at le ie et a : 28,673 8, 465 741, 410 2,014, 060 
MEANICODRE meetes . THERON, Terie t,t Phe ee... EE Pee te 3,629 1, 755 96, 927 249, 604 
SIR, ARe cle Res Se eee) e eae See umMnnar ae 994 446 25, 136 65,490 
AI src Te A oe ME oe a de a 2,102 1,038 55, 865 160, 868 
BExtishy Colum Drastik NR Me et a le 13, 423 8,720 339, 851 1,017, 156 
Motal, Gavada, July $1052). 0 0ue ss otk tee eh em 85, 682 40,271 2,311, 062 6, 294, 669 
UNC) ALGO Ze ae CE cee he ee. ae ce é 84, 812 41,475 2,539, 696 6, 726, 957 

TDN AGS AE ek Oe 8 SO See ca 57,469 39, 126 1,416,699 3,427, 834 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JULY 31, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days ” , 73 days’ 
ae Tie ' ewe 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 

Province and Sex Toran ea days dane days days end 
Newfoundland, 1, 683 381 91 77 413 301 320 
Male....... 1,554 353 87 164 387 281 282 
Female 129 28 4 13 26 20 38 
Prince Edward Island.................... 371 66 34 41 7 47 110 
Male: Ae aunt ct: © ce MEER Becisec bs é 232 34 19 26 49 34 70 
Hemale: a. sh dete sh Pee Coes tial, 139 32 15 15 24 13 40 
INO VAASCOMME Gate cee eae ye 5,814 1,333 655 976 1,075 581 1,194 
ATOR ae Al ics. 4,826 1,154 558 833 894 493 894 
988 179 97 143 181 88 300 
5, 649 1,048 532 829 1,150 Sil 1,279 
4,444 870 438 690 925 646 75 
1,205 178 94 139 225 165 404 
45,096 9, 823 4,574 6,540 7,813 5, 227 11,119 
28, 400 6, 868 2,967 4,015 4,737 3,197 6,616 
16, 696 2,955 1,607 2,525 3,076 2,030 4,503 
52,138 14, 958 6,893 7,385 6,579 4,536 11,787 
35,161 10,760 5,520 5, 223 3, 844 2,510 7,304 
16,977 4,198 1,373 2,162 2,735 2,026 4,483 
4,392 993 306 498 721 458 1,416 
2,389 493 164 276 370 221 865 
2,003 500 142 222 351 237 551 
1, 253 233 109 167 193 119 432 
659 105 53 74 80 71 276 
594 128 56 93 113 48 156 
4, 669 2,618 226 282 363 261 919 
3, 888 2,397 156 184 259 172 720 
781 221 70 98 104 89 199 
23,362 6,741 2,409 3,410 5,589 1, 685 3,528 
19,570 6,028 2,050 2,712 4,943 1, 260 2,577 
3,792 713 359 698 646 425 951 
144, 427 38,194 15, 829 20,305 23,969 14,026 32,104 
101, 123 29,062 12,012 14, 197 16,488 8, 885 20,479 
43,304 9,132 3,817 6,108 7,481 5,141 11, 625 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND SN yard FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
’ 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province a 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 


of Benefit |to Benefit 

Wowfomdland... o<4e<sc05 ses ssmels'essnsee 843 636 207 764 398 366 342 
Prince Pid wardlsland), 6. cmseaniek aerate 183 122 61 167 117 50 44 
INGVa SCOtIa: .. suuptdoe sets ucoamats ceed 2,684 1,619 1,065 2,687 2,049 638 653 
New: Bruns Wickisaccc.sfeictee seascie arqoth irerioars 2,324 1,382 942 2,334 1,784 550 551 
QUODOON ts iace chives sinc celle us la cvanemtenion 21, 253 12,716 8,537 21,692 16,813 4,879 6,439 
CPGAE ED rac ace Paes oi vin ece LED mivistoreiela tea 30,211 16,412 13,799 28,104 18,766 9,338 7,188 
Manitoba .is-cre ian. oss eae cae eto ee 2,108 1,337 771 2,060 1,534 526 374 
Saskatohowaniiechecc< << cistiatsfesiat vase cies 595 390 205 579 405 174 121 
Alberta... \F. Sam cepss = cicieip thie since ne. vo tale 1,512 1,001 §11 1,799 1,371 428 370 
British) Columbia vicns..a seek eicuteeeeee 13, 627 7,651 5,976 14, 246 8,986 5, 260 4,640 

Total Canada, July, 1952............. 75,340* 43, 266 32,074 74,432t 52,223 22,209 20,722 

Total Canada, June, 1952............. 68,788 40,968 27,820 74,066 49, 698 24, 368 19,814 

Total Canada, July, 1951............. 58,981 35,326 23,655 61, 259 48,096 13,1638 14,619 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,327. 
{ In addition, 12,313 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 767 were special requests not granted, and 917 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 2,745 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July, June, July, 
1952 1952 1951 
Claims: Disallowed : i 2c tists ove asus tue tiecwra tose svaveanssnsreceinte oft Meson eters mare ota atenie inion iteke 6,032 7,342 4,750 


Claimants Disqualified*— 
Not unemployed 


Disqualification—total 5.56.0 on cecwa outs 000 oleae erent eee ae iar ronteeere meee 7,734 1,819 4,985 
Grddaystor 16GB 6 s:5 0is:s 21552: bisvesniais sutlass oly sfotecorete acae ae acuaa eneens tre legate ee eee eae 1,599) || s-rvs.cw soto] aefouteheiieeren 

7 Aa yeior lesa’. gays cisaeot ceneckse Secs one caele Desert e ee Le eee enn 6, 18501 dean cece eel oa aenmentets 
Not capable of and not available for work.............-00ceececeecceeceees 1,466 1,479 1,028 
Toss(of work due:to'a labour dispute. ict. se accae cneeecnce renee ene 3,304 10,312 242 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,124 1,458 1,129 
Discharged for misconduct: ), 2..%..5 os<cscne sommusGern osteee tot cece tearanheaets 583 552 422 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause....0...........2c0ee ee eeeee 4,322 4,059 2,827 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women BOF eckc.. ch es 669 
Other Reasonat 2 vs.s¢ iiis.cseeissjeree cs ee aleioiters atta crear mate ere silek Meter eae 1,266 2,023 790 
LOtal 2h ahs ceistere 5 vaio svegeforeratass sic/eatnre stew tarnretaneraratat este e es aestena ler etvers ker Oat 26, 698 29,044 16,842 


* Includes 4,489 revised claims, disqualified. 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. ~ 


TABLE_E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 


1951—June 2,998,000 | 2,909,100 88, 900 
J 3,051,000 2,964, 500 86,500 
3,056, 000 2/972, 100 83,900 

3,071, 000 2,990, 100 80,900 

3.094, 000 3,010, 900 83,100 

3,106, 000 3,006, 200 99, 800 

3,170,000 | 3,016,300 153,700 

1952— 3,183, 000 2,935, 900 247, 100+ 
3,195, 000 2,876, 500 318, 500 

3,191,000 2) 874, 600 316,400} 

3,195,000 2! 874,700 320, 300+ 

3,086, 000 2, 867, 900 218, 100 

3,089,000 |  2/945,500 143,500 


——————————_——--- rr OD —————————————— 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


F—Prices 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 
~- since 
August 1 Total 
193 
79-7 
121-7 
94-4 
101-5 
119-5 
123-6 
135-5 
155-0 
160-8 
: 159-6 
: 159-5 
: 159-2 
: 159-3 
: 159-5 
: 160-5 
. 162-1 
PAMONSE, ca jsio cite ele as 61-5 162-8 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 
October .4.5e55<- 60-9 162-2 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 
1950 
JERUAEY op okcaeh eee 59-7 161-0 
February. 60-3 161-6 
Marehin. fare one 62-4 163°7 
MA DIL ua ioteeine sass 62-7 164-0 
MAY cuincee a teitne oc 62-7 164-0 
DUNO ioos's Peale se be 64-1 165-4 
POLS cant Sonik 66-2 167-5 
August sco. cscces st 67-2 168-5 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 
October. cass cy « 69-3 170-7 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 
1951 
SANUALY .o0 5 clecchs bn 1-1 172-5 
BODIUATY:. wc. naesces 73°8 175-2 
March? stciescats se 78-3 179-7 
April Nex incertae sine 80-4 181-8 
Ma yee oitn tates s au 80-6 182-0 
DUNO Oho 0 eer cle are nie, 82-6 184-1 
DULY zar a stewie cies sis 86-1 187-6 
TANQUAG @ Cctbee sicher tote 87-4 188-9 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 
Mctober. Fae. oe 88-9 190-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 
December.......... 89-6 191-1 
1952 
90-0 191-5 
89-3 190-8 
87-6 189-1 
87-2 188-7 
85-2 186-7 
85-8 1873 
86-5 188-0 
86-1 187-6 
September:......... 85-0 186-5 


Food 


| 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Rent 


m 
wo 
ce 

NR RR ORT OOOO 


= 
wo 
oe . 
UPSHDRUHKASCWOS 


Clothing 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 

69-6 

105-0 

98-2 
101-4 101-4 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167-6 128-8 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167°5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 
167-4 128-9 
167-2 130-2 
167-4 130-2 
167-1 130-5 
167-0 131-6 
166-4 132-1 
166°3 132-1 
166-4 132-3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
166-9 132-5 
168-9 132-5 
171-1 132-8 
172-7 133-3 
174-8 133-4 
176-4 134-1 
179-8 135-8 
185-1 137-0 
188-6 137-8 
190°7 138-8 
194-9 140-7 
197-1 144-0 
196-4 142-2 
199-0 143-7 
199-1 144-0 
200-1 144-3 
199-9 144-9 
200-6 144-9 
201-1 145-7 
200-1 146-5 
200-8 146-9 
200-5 147-9 
198-2 147-4 
197-2 147-4 
196-7 147-4 
196-0 147-8 
195-8 147-8 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 


only)t 


101-0 
126-2 
132-1 
148-8 
177-4 
184-8 


183-5 
183-3 
182-5 
182-6 
183-0 
184-6 
186-3 
187-9 
186-9 
186-5 
185-7 
185-0 


183-8 
184-7 
185-8 
186-2 
186-1 
188-3 
191-0 
192-4 
194-3 
195-5 
195-1 
195-6 


197-3 
201-4 
207-9 
211-2 
211-3 
214-0 
219-6 
221-1 
221-6 
222-4 
223-0 
222-7 


223-1 
221-6 
218-3 
217-5 
214-0 
214-5 
215-7 
214-8 
212-7 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1952 


(August, 1939 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
= : Furnish- | Miscel- 
—— August 1) July 2 | August 1 Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1951 1952 1952 Services 
St. John’s, Nfld. (1). 102-8 103-9 105-3 109-6 105-3 107-6 103-1 101-8 100-3 
Haliiax: .*. S..-2 5; 177-9 179-6 179-0 237-1 127-6 152-5 223-3 187-1 138°5 
St. John 184-2 186-4 186-1 237-2 127-7 148-0 230-3 186-8 151-5 
Montreal 194-8 193-4 191-7 250°5 150-8 141-1 196-2 201-8 141-6 
Toronto 184-5 184-4 184-2 227-5 154-4 176-0 208-0 189-3 147-6 
Wannipess 9293, 182-4 181-0 180-0 236-7 134-0 133-3 207-3 197-2 141-1 
Saskatoon.......... 186-0 183-0 183-9 241-6 132-3 154-8 218°+3 203-2 134-4 
Edmonton......... 181-7 178-5 179+1 242-7 125-0 121-8 217-6 189-7 140-2 
Vancouver.......... 189-8 189-8 189-5 240-8 135-4 176-9 220-7 194-2 153-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percenta, 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base: June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Basz: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


ge changes in living costs for each city, but should not be use? to compare 


Price 
*Commodities Per Dec Dec. | August | August | August July | August | August 

‘ 1941 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1952 1952 
( Beel. sirloinsteak. in.) -cctesos cece ee lb. 120-7 154-8 260-6 328-2 386-6 338-0 344-8 95-4 
; Beel, round: steaks as uk. lb. 125-7 | 167-9 | 289-9 | 365-3] 428-0] 379-2 | 325-1 90-4 
j Bectmblader oe eas.) ata am oh ek. lb. 132-7 162-3 311-9 389-3 487-6 409-1 399-7 63-7 
; Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 347-8 438-1 562-0 477-7 | 473-2 64-0 
amb; leg roast,6.c7-.0-e.92-40 path...» lb 109-9 152-8 268-7 315-5 365-6 340-0 344-2 98-5 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............. Ib. 125-3 143-8 | 247-9 | 244-4 | 302-5 | 235.2 | 933.7 62-6 
127-0 | 143-4 | 279-8 | 285-6 | 354-8] 270-7] 269-1 50-6 
132-3 142-5 236-4 222-5 229-7 177-8 176-1 32-3 
151-3 159-6 192-1 203-6 264-8 143-5 145-3 15-8 
134-7 137°5 219-4 222-9 263-8 211-3 209-9 29-9 
156-4 181°3 241-2 200-1 265-5 192-3 222-7 69-6 
111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 179-8 191-7 191-7 21-1 
140-5 148-0 226-7 211-0 252-5 230-4 230-4 62-9 
174-6 165-4 226-7 224-5 252-1 261-0 262-5 34-8 
106-5 106-3 165-1 165-1 188-6 191-8 191-8 12-5 
127-3 124-2 221-2 221-2 227-2 224-3 224-3 7:6 
101-1 100-0 163-0 164-1 183-6 195-4 195-4 18-0 
129-9 137-7 191-5 171-6 242-7 299-6 300-5 31-7 
117-5 121-7 146-7 144-9 161-0 170-4 171-2 21-5 
128-3 132-7 187-6 169-4 177-5 192-8 193-8 20°9 
108-2 126-5 179-6 177-5 185-1 271-2 240-2 12-4 
89-9 149-4 203-5 189-5 180-5 404-7 345-0 78°6 
115-8 120-2 188-6 207-8 251-2 236+4 236-4 27-8 
104-0 | 108-6 | 128-5} 132-6] 172-6] 172-5 | 171-9 25-6 
132-5 154-3 143-8 142-2 130-4 130°3 132-5 36-3 
111-3 115-1 146-1 155-0 166-6 164-3 161-3 27-1 
101-5 106-1 142-6 141-1 154-7 154-7 154-7 23-0 
132-3 | 132-3 | 150-8] 174-3 | 204-2] 182-2] 180-6 11-3 
141-6 131-7 189-1 281-3 313-8 310-0 308-3 105-5 
145-2 131-6 176-5 181-3 185-8 187-5 187-2 54-6 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to August 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork > 
3s 
5 meee 
kG S 43, ae ~ 
oa 2; | 22 | es | 4 
i) g &Q mi be. ° 
, gs | 8 b4 | Fs | en] 8 
Locality = = ay o 84 3 Si ¥ 
“4 “4 ss | 3 is Sf | Se | sh | 8 
$5 | 85] 92/45 | 5] ee | 8? | Sa] Bs 
bi) am ° 3 Pies) go eo B as a ° om 
88] Us | oS | 88 | 28 | 2a] 58 | du | FE 
‘3A go ge E a g a | qe ton 5 g 
fo} oa >) 
SM a to a ee ed mee dae 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts ets 
Newfoundland— a a e 
1-=Sti John’s tee sjocew esos ener ee ae ae 117-3; | ae apetas 72-7 | 57-0} 77-0 | 77-1} 72-0 | 35-1] 57-0 
P.E.I.— a 
2= Charlottetown ..c.i cose: vcisae eevee 97°5 87-0 69-5 62-8 62-2 63-0 | 53-8 27-6 | 46-0 
Nova Scotia— a ¢c 
Se Halifax sntcingtidenke setae Sots vate aes 98-3 90-9 65-9 67-6 64-3 64-5 | 52-7 34-1 56-3 
a 
ASV NOY so fone ae eee ols Seen asta 96-3 | 89-6 | 69-3 | 66-9] 67-6] 67-9] 54-9 | 32-2] 52-7 
New Brunswick— 
G—-=MONGEOM st, cctatasiacite owiehe teietcisien. aeiaieemeieets 94-8 90-4 63-8 60-2 61°5 65:7 | 52-6 | 32-2] 52-6 
a 
6—Saint Joh. iis.51.. vests serena ahs wieta tere 98-6 | 91-0 66-1 67-2 63-4 66-8 | 51-6] 34-2] 51-8 
Quebec— 
7—Cicouti Ml .iccic ees ssw cists ietars te nae 120-0 | 115-5 73°8 BBs Buit Rivehre'e 60-0 | 56-5 | 34-8] 53-8 
Sul yaa scte sass chiens ous vd ae os eter scale aneurin 85-3 62-1 60-8 | 53-1 59-1 48-1 27-7 51-6 
a 
9—Montreal... ..0 clase ctabe's ehcciee dle waht otretere 109-2 | 106-1 65-5 64-1 56-1 58-1 48-9 28-6 | 54-5 
a 
10> Quebe6e.< Jace ccimetwieaee ys soca scence 111-1 | 110-1 61-6 60-8 60-4 49-9 41-6 | 29-9 52-2 
11S Sherbrooke..3,<..h sate « asec ots aalees eee 104-2 | 105-4 69-3 64-2 | 54-2] 59-5 49-8 30-1 52-3 
NZ Sorell 3a. kessace: 8 seins nile. grace sa ols eisai SN 106 9 | 101-7 | 66-7 | 58-9} 60-0] 57-8] 47-1] 31-9] 67-7 
13—Threo: Rivers, jacce <s sos: oaceistancise amas 108-6 | 97-2 60-1 55-9 54-2 | 54-8 45-3 29-7 57-3 
Ontario— 
Nee PANGONG 35...) cote aias ot eta oats mele tae 91-4 | 87-2] 62-9] 62-4] 56-1] 61-7] 47-9] 29-9] 52-4 
T5—-CORWAI. Pacves cca gceas mise comet 91-5 88-6 | 59-3 i Sl a 56-5 | 48-2 | 29-7 51-8 
a a 
TO—-HOrG: WiWAIN, cccnee sewers scsiettoe «errr 89-6 | 88-6 68-6 69-6 65-4 G4e4 | Wee ‘ 33-6 63-0 
a 
RV —-THAMULONE, 2. jaccviacied ss scideeet one tates 97:7 | 93-6} 64-4] 64-6] 56-0] 64:3'] 46-3] 31:5] 50-9 
P6— Kirkland Lakes. 5 ...essssce teed caterer 93-8 88-0 65-0 63-5 61-5 64°5 58-5 | 32-0 | 59-0 
SION OMe pieiaais susie aise oasicis maneaitante sermae 98-2 | 93-2 60-1 62-9 57-5 63-2 47°7 31-2 | ~ 54-8 
OK NOI BS Sancacrtnerts societies Boies 88-7 | 88-7] 64:3] 62-0] 56:0] 60-3] 50-0] 32-0] 52-3 
Vi OnR Wie, St, setae cee ec tee eaten eres 92-2 90-2 60-2 61-5 52-5 61-0 | 45-6 | 30-8] 51-6 
22 —-OGLAWE ites sins oc doc te cele mone es <teeae 95-1 90-2 62°7 62-2 | 54-7 63-6 | 46-6 | 28-7 50-8 
a 
DO —PULE GOs MATIC. hl. aio. o. ete setae ee eee 91-4 89-6 63-2 68-8 60-1 66-2 vi 8 | 32-2) 56-2 
a 
Zo DURY sch oo eth n chairs: eoite cece eke 84-1 82-9 60-6 61-8 | 53-1 60-1 57-4 29-2 | 53-7 
MONE OTONEO teenies cate oite bemenm shwieteate eee 95-6 | 90-3 65-9 62-2 | 55-0] 63:5 43-8 | 30-8 | 50-4 
a 
2B WINOSOR 1. fe cs, sceis clots wielccinliica ties noo 88-7 85-8 | 58-6 65-5 | 55-5 63-8 48-0 | 31-1 56-0 
Manitoba— d 
Ba WOE DOD yess evans tele ite sikis.e-ceaitanie mee aa tities 92-6 86-9 66-3 64-3 59-8 62-8 | 56-3 34-5 | 56-9 
Saskatchewan— ‘a 
Pee RORINES NAc Sens Coes eben ke tet ee Re 90-4 85-2 65-1 CBSGocaee ae 65-2 . 2] 39-3 57°8 
a 
20— SAREE TOONS! cei Nac totiaies as etree Meee 82-8 79-6 | 58-4] 59-5] 51-1 57-4 52-0 | 34-8] 55-0 
Alberta— . d 
SO— Calgary sn. densa wee eke o. cteaniet stan 92-0 | 85-2 | 74-0] 66-1] 52-0} 59-3] 54-0] 36-0] 55-1 
a 
SEE MONCON eet cwiosee pees anew oe ecole 83-2 | 79-0 | 57-2 62-9 | 56-7 58-2 49-1 36-5 | 52-2 
British Columbia— d 
SS=aAPTINCOWRUPEL bed ais se mared vice. cib,cis 4c aurareeres QO- Bel 505204)! Sena BS Oar ee aes 67-5 | 59-0 | 42-5] 67-0 
Bo ral eae ere ak aie oc ioteti ates ais «a ea 98-6 | 98-8 | 72-2] 74-4 ]....... 70-4 . 3 40-1 66-2 
84-—VancOuvenin.< «swore vvmcae sieve demeeee 102-1 90-8 71-9 69-1 62-8 70-6 | 55-9 | 388-2] 58-3 
S5—VictOriBisincate ads Gee tee eet ... | 109-8 | 92-2 1 FO.7 AQ-4 | ARR 69-8 | 52-6 | 38-9] 56-4 
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FOODS AND COALBY CITIES, AUGUST, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality . 
3 
Ed 
¥ 
~& 
Q 
| 
a 
4 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
dated ON Bee eeec meetin. che tate t a its scale dees os 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlotteto wa ..2 (see <icadetes nls teens « 93-8 
Nova Scotia— 
Syesin CULES at By ees cn, ames Bee aD 100-2 
SB SVONOV avaite dae ct che tion ewok ee e ae 94-2 
New Brunswick— 
Doe GHOton len aadein' coche oe eee aek sees 92-6 
GEA OHM eats n settee anit < dae son ce « 95-4 
Quebec— 
cee COU PILI iter sta. lciciete alain. «i ciele cru tSahtie 113-0 
SoA Ue tated ceasitiete ot cae ice cece eos we an cece Aa 8 
DR Non real oats seriareteronc Gd aeiais aie sits canvass eee 102-8 
LO GQUCDOGIE. Si crete ine eee hee idociccis< aes 105-8 
ls uer DrOOKOc..ceq etna nckiontited on t<ie eal posses 
LZ NOLO! els eens ien aoe sale ticles cae oat ale nceee 
TSa— DROS: RULVELS Hae ene «oe hie ei occsicas PO tee ca 
Ontario— 
uae=Brantlond cau cee ay mata a. os, catsrsid clei 
NSC OWS e onan henpne JOSU aE Deere Sear 
LE Borb Walia saree ss cae mecca aeweasete slices 
BIE PERM GOM eas with ais, ek ee. ons acta eee 104-0 
LS Karkland doa kke eeu ce: wt. se ysieiiscabnee sec oe ocean 
UG MONGOUE Naeratirers eo stiitre Seiace aceon sene va? 108-5 
ZOSAIN OE UAV orn cttoretthei ta cise ere Fave cuth oa aiiaa oniaille oleae 
ES ORDA WHE em rie ciairteistcian (ainis © o:0/4js avin = P| cawivlods 
PEE UANEN L hea BCDED BOARS UE CO Te CE p AAAI 109-1 
23—Sault. Ste. Mariel 2.0.6. cese. cece secsess 98-7 
DAS CHUT Vat cemae tte aeicc rs ale vie's.nis irae ltatweleiarets 
Yip A PCTS Foe 5a RAIN Rey Anne ae 104-8 
PAY PG C5 eR Rees es Seen te Se Be 95-0 
Manitoba— 
Ree Winnines: Medes See ck eee AF Meese 90-4 
Saskatchewan— 
2S ELOOITIS, Or, ene aime ai ceicieb sees tisictiles s Se es 94-6 
DE ASKEGOOMR Heres ce nce oe cle Ue vic jodle stele cae 91-0 
Alberta— 
30—Calgary....... SOOKE Gor Caan ANODE 88-0 
BE MGMONLOR Heh ccs Canine cs At ewe eiaiets sreleiese 80-6 
British Columbia— 
Bla TINGS HUDOU Es ch ciisss eek 9's5.0.0.0ahea once es 102-5 
Soe UELAM Rl, cele Re ig ales be Mises ocetale cit ene 99-5 
34—Vancouver..... mepnans-acine cielaasdieeele Pere hime yy 
OUT V LOLOL IG Aisin sieteieils carte Me ctocs Sts os veloc 98.4 


white, all-purpose 
per lb. 


Flour, 


Bread, plain white, wrap- 
ped, sliced, per lb. 


8 oz. pkg. 


Corn Flakes, per 


Sugar, granulated, 
per lb. 


Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 


large, carton, per doz. 


Eggs, fresh, Grade ‘‘ A” 


per quart 


Milk, fresh, 


per 1 lb. print. 


Butter, creamery, first 


grade, 


oa oO 
a - 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


aS n 
3 se ab 3 Canned Vegetables 
8 te a ae Bae Se 
3 SH} es | 4 > 
S) Pre Ds E g 
a : 8 Ba | 86] S$, |'s < 5 
ay go) 2.8) G0) gel gs | Ge ea | segs 
- > is a .- 
aco | $2] §2| BY | §8 | 38 | SS | ge_| ss 18.8 
dy [Ro eo | Be | eal oo | Po | Soa ee een 
8, | SS | 32) £2 | ge] Fo | Ss | 825] as | ess 
3B a 5x Sx at) ac) Sa |8Na a3 608 
6) = H na wn ° AY a av io) 
ets cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundland— s 
I= St; John Sims siete owes O99} -84<Billnicteenea 4 Oil peeenee 15-9 49-7 36°3 23-9 24-7 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown............| 87-0 ]....... 16-8 | 31:5 31-6 18-9 23-1 28-8 22-4 23-0 
Nova Scotia— 
8>Halifaxs 6002. clcvdiee sds) BOe8 37-9 16-7 29-6 27-6 15+5 23-2 | 33-9 22-4 21-8 
4—Sy ney) ecicetshanvewent -0l°8 36°6 15-9 29-6 | 29-1 17-2 23-6 | 34-4 22-2 23-4 
New Brunswick— 
5=Moncton,. Hts Briss ote 35-3 36-7 16°5 29-6 29-6 15-7 22-5 31-1 21-7 21-1 
Ge Saint VON yc. cstene se te 36:5 | 37-8 18-5 30-2 29-8 15-2 22-7 33-1 21-9 20-5 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... Bd) Nee dictecp te 18-8 | 33-2 29-4 17-2 24:0 | 32-2 22-2 20-7 
PPT ors dina c/25i0l8 sles are eat: OMe teeta ake 14-2 30-4 27-4 14-6 23-0 31-4 19-5 18-2 
O—-Montreal Ss sec. virescens BE OL Because. 15-9 30°4 28:6 16-4 22-6 | 30-6 19-6 20-3 
10—Quebee cp. ns 5 ed cwererea ste nD Tore elas a 15-4] 30-4 29-0 14-5 21-7 31-2 20:8 18-8 
d1—Sherbrooke.......:0:.<c000| SOO Ts s.0 nels 20:9 30-4 29-6 16-9 21-4 31-0 22-4 21-1 
LZeSOLOL. ok wel.s.c san stactnate FS Oy | eee, 5 16-3 30-6 29-0 14-8 21-2 29-8 19-4 19-0 
T— LES: BLVOLsy, cheese cape) (Oke al ele eiwlsely 18-0 28-8 28-0 16-8 23°7 29-5 21-0 20-1 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford................ 83-2 | 37-1 15-4 28-8 27-9 15-6 | 21-7 30-4 20-0 18-5 
to—Comwalli 2s Se.csis:-c soe 34°3 87°3 15-3 29°3 208 Oe els 22-0 29-8 | 20:3 19-8 
16—Fort William............. 36-1 38-4 14:6 29-6 28-4 16°3 21-6 32-3 21-1 19-0 
7—Hamilton.... 9.0.24. c.0 ache 34-2 87-6) 15-9 29°3 27-9 15-4 22-1 30-8 20-1 19-9 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 33-8 | 36-5 16-6 | 29-5 29-5 19-2 22-9 31-8 23-2 | 22-0 
Pere LAO Se Fy crsicte ia bis e's = wie ahs 34:4 | 37-6 16-6 | 29-3 28-6 15-9 22:0 | 30:5 20:9 20-1 
20—North Bay............... 34-6 | 38-0 18-2 30-8 30°5 15-8 24-0 | 35-5 224 21-7 
2i-—OBhA WS socules osc cis sale 84-8 | 38-2) | 16-4) 27-5. | 227-7) aS Colon ee eale eee 19-8 | 18-9 
Be—OUUnWa-es nny: Bewncoa teh SaoS 37-0 16-9 29-7 27-1 14-1 21-9 32-4 21-0 18-7 
23—Sault Ste. Marie..........| 35-2 37°9 17-1 29-9 29-3 TRS Fel cen 32-8 21-7 20-1 
PA SUC DOTY. ih visi ste n'o.5'es4lave) she ote 33°8 | 37-6 15-6 29°5 29-6 16-0 21-8 | 33-5 21-2 19-8 
Dicer LOLONLGs sainiare eavaca guste: s 900 abe 33-0 | 37-4 16-1 28-8 | 26-8 15-6 | 21-4 29-8 19-8 18-7 
DB —-WINGSOR Ma aicsey fog heist ate 34-3 87-7 16-4 30-0 27°8 15-4 22-0 26-5 7 Ub am ey 
Manitoba— 
AP Winn per 2'Ai eres lee ae cielo 34-9 | 39-2 14-4 29-1 27°6 14-9 23-2 32-0 22-6 | 20-6 
Saskatchewan— : 
OS—Rieginh coset tea cherctes'c 35-8 | 38-8 13-4 31-0 | 29-5 16-8 24-8 | 34-6] 21-8 | 23-6 
29—Saskatoon..............-5 34-8 | 38-8 13:7 29-5 28-1 17-7 24-1 31-5 | 22-8 | 23-5 
Alberta— 
80—Calgaby ) i225 0s..csseenacb 33°7 | 38-8 12:5 30-9 28-8 14-9 25-8 | 33-0 | 21-4 23-5 
31—Edmonton.....,........-- 34-8 | 39-0 13-7 31-1 28-2 16-3 25-0 | 34-1 21°3 23-8 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 36-3 | 37-9] 17-4] 31-4] 29-1] 17-8] 28-9] 33-0] 20-7] 21-0 
SOS LIA) a streya de ce ronek wats 36-3 | 38-4 16-2 | 35-2] 28-7 18-4 25:8 | 33-9 22-0 | 23-2 
m m 
34—Vancouver,......0--.-s00+ 35-2 | 38-0 14-9 29-4 | 26-3 15-0 | 24-6] 381-9 20-3 19-9 
m m 
356—Victoria. .... 50.25 ee cece 35-8 37°8 16-3 29-1 26-4 15-3 23-8 31-1 19-2 19-9 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. ‘They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
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Oranges, California, 
288’s, per doz 


39-6 


39-0 
40-8 


34-5 
38-7 


40-2 
39-6 
36-3 
32-4 


(a) Including cuts with 


FOODS AND COALBY CITIES, AUGUST, 1952 


| é; e| 2 
80 = “4 = Coal 
a. A KS a g a s — 
2 0 2 rt (eS ho 
5 Ly fa} _ ot ond . 
z oahee g. | 88] B« | ss 
- lias a | ee | AS | a 3 
ES OB | 6 Oe Pera, | Sl See. + | tes gy 
a ee ele =e) a oD hese tesa ae Oe 
Bs 8 > =.6 ao oh | 32 ~0 | 8S | 85 
dz | aco | fs! $5 | 32| 22 | $31] 22 | 22 
#2152 / 28) 8/22 / gs] Ss | $8 | 28 
[ea ay (2) Ay a a oO < ~ 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts $ 3 
Newfoundland— k w Vv 
Uist Baik Fe Se ee 36-0 | 118-0 13-4 33-4 26°5 61-6 | 115-4 |....... 23.04 
P.E.L.— n Vv 
ZeCHarOtteLowiare nc. Mee 24-0 67-7 13-8 257 28-4 OUsGe) L176) 9. 5k 17.00 
Nova Scotia— n Vv 
Geet HOx ere hee Rees tte. 21-9 86-7 11-7 256 25-6 OLB LU Zed lca meak 19.00 
n Vv 
SES VCNGY. Same SUae NPIS wrote sl De AF Ge tm >. 25-8 96-0 13-2 28-5 27-1 Ob e2 | ALF Bo hSsicws 28 13.35 
New Brunswick— 
S-— Moncton esse rate eater ee eee 22°3 85-3 13-9 27-3 26°8 oT alias Wes Rae ea 18.50 
n Vv 
Ge Saint J NU ieent cern thde Sets Gy tvs cke 22-0 85-5 12-9 28-5 28-1 5246]. 113°8 [.25....5 19.94 
Quebec— n Vv 
(ESCA rie: coke te ee ne 19-8 87-8 15-8 28-3 27-7 59-5 | 117-9 | 26.72 |....... 
n Vv 
SEL cee aT es ee 18-9 76-4 13-1 26-8 25-7 54-8 | 109-6 | 26.50 |....... 
n Vv 
eM ONETOAL Mmm oir ctial ee Mh Es cack. ccs) 16-9 | 63-2) 11-7] 29-4] 24-8] 56-3 | 108-0 | 27.17 ]....... 
n 
ME UOUGO Se Mant ce Masters aes en, 18-1 73-8 14-2 27-7 26°3 57°31 110"3) 1226.00) |o. .. can 
LS be: bran kes <0) 05900098 ee ao ein 1 17-8 77-8 14-5 | 29-6 | 25-8| 58-0 | 110-7 | 26.00 |....... 
UP SSE hs tact, > Cecio aetna 16-9 66-7 14-9 26-4 25-0 55-3 | 109-6 | 25.33 |....... 
Vv 
BORA roe RAVOrss Midas ses 12 das ccroscsck 18-1 72-7 13-0 27-1 24-5 56-2 | 109-3 | 25.50 |......2 
Ontario— n 
LES STN indes go A i ee 19-0 79-0 11-4 29-7 24-4 54-6 | 101-9 | 25.50 |....... 
Bee MCOUn Welle Oe ors Mie CHES onc Oe. oy tc. 19-0 73+2 13-7 28-6 24-3 55-7 | 109-4 | 27.00 j....... 
n 
Gory Willige enact... cca... cee 20-4 74-1 12-2 23-8 24-8 54-2 | 103-8 | 25.82 |....... 
Ries Hamilton mer nn agers eee 19-1 82-2 11-9 28-7 24-8 55-7 | 104-4 | 25.00 |....... 
PS irkland (Lake, ene oeiee cto lane Oke 19-8 93-0 13-9 29-3 30°8 | 56°8 | 100-2 |.2.....1.....% 
US -LOnd ons ag. fa A oe Pe eae Moock 19-1 80-8 12-7 27-1 24-2 55-5 | 104-3 | 25.00 |....... 
BA NOY Lat ESE ieee are Nay tne hire lo 8 pn oa 20°5 88-5 12s 2h eee 26-0 55-6 | 118-2 | 28.00 |....... 
n 
DUS GUA WHS eee Bebe Ae te Ne 19-3 77-4 11-4 29-2 o 5 55:3 | 101-6 | 26.00 |....... 
ce ULL WE tee MMOL LEE cccchd cs sec ccc, 19-0 77:1 12-9 26-0 29°5 55-4 | 105-5 | 26.50 |....... 
Pre BULG SEOs MISTION Soc cis cc nccseeeecsnc., 19-9 92-1 12-9 30-0 24-3 67200 | 102+2) | 25.50!) ca, 
n 
Zi SudDurve ee Ae ee eee 19-3 90-8 12-4 26-3 26-0 55-1 | 104-2 | 27.00 |....... 
n 
ie aL OLON CO ee Mene MLeh ee Ae oe fei tisk + chteice 19-0 81-5 11-1 28-4 24-3 54-2 | 101-7 | 24.25 |....... 
n 
BU NUROE NE MIEn Olea is 5 tacts. 2, 18-9 80-4 10-2 29-7 24-3 55-0 | 103-0 | 25.00 |....... 
Manitoba— 
ele WATIDEL Wt eLe HAA Oe oe pcan ards <o. 19-9 59-3 11-8 28-1 26-8 52-8 CY eal eee, & 20.75 
Saskatchewan— 
Deen OLING ANAC R ME ana eR ieee hiiecc ccs. 22+4 74:3 12-4 24-6 28-4 63:2. 102-1}... s as 18.10 
WU ABE DECK Tire HASNT: 2K wnces ite ccs 22°3 79-7 15-9 27-2 27-8 51-0 oe al .-| 16.95 
Alberta— n 
GUARD MIGAN YS fee Sara iS Sots das ole. «<a 23-7 78-0 12-7 27-3 25-5 53-1 Oy I Pn 15.08 
n 
Bis RAINGNTOMa ee. $40 hed Fok ode ose sewece 23-1 71-9 14-0 28-5 25-4 538°T | 104-9 |... 8.30 
British Columbia— k 
Saree BINGO RUDE G acu c de Bass ce bi vscate lena’ 25-2} 88-9 | 11-4] 26-4] 25-9] 54-4] 101-1 ]....... 22.90 
Be UNE SR eo aed ee ee 25-2 67-4 13-4 26-2 26-71 53-9 {DY 1 Teoma se 19.25 
n 
Bo VANPOUMED Yet aaah ee at AY: ook cc ass 20-2 | 64-1 Pet egose) | 24-4 1 5253 |) 96:7 1.6.6.5. 20.41 
DUeeay MOHOME). il Pete BEE «iss ade Doe be 21-8 58-5 9-0 28-3 24-4 52:4 1 101-0!........ 21.25 


bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Ineluding butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g)Mixed— 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0 per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1951-19527 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers nurnenleges 


and Lockouts Involved 
Date Cone Tt Per Cent 
mencing In ae In Man- E oe ated 
During | Existence Dart Existence | Working Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1952* 
IEA: hp a OMAP Een: Seeh eic i stone 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 75,220 0-08 
Bebruary. cami cee eee eee 12 22 12,388 13,048 47, 603 0-05 
March's edocs ong eran, ey Seen Seed 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
ADTs 2 Se cae Une ee eee ee ee 20 35 8,352 12,055 178, 605 0-19 
MG ost cc eee Ge ae eee 28 42 14, 434 22,973 247,733 0-27 
UDO Sie rid cote hee eee meeea treet 27 40 44,704 59, 364 708, 382 0-77 
I WEY Ricken ecavors Siva e ARE, tee 24 47 8,802 55,7387 | 881,318 0-95 
EATIGUS bitcute ites och stain. 3 ee en ee 19 43 6,295 15,018 205,515 0-22 
Cumulative totals............. 162 103,619 2,409,878 0-33 
1951 
RVATIUAL Yoh oe tiie onic Ae RAST ee 18t 18 6, 255t 6, 255 16,988 0-02 
MEDLRATY: ion at hes eee eet 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
i ITC) eee certs etl ote, APRA carwano 23 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
PAT TILS secrete ee oi ee ec de 17 22 3, 20 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Wa yet. ees steer veces or hk Rea 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
JSS ER once Utes oD OMS aoa Ges 41 53 15, 289 15, 937 128,510 0-14 
“1111 diy Atel a ARR a OR ss a 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119, 598 0-13 
J AST AT ee ol te ae eee a, Lass 26 44 21,305 28,215 | 226,622 0-25 
Cumulative totals............. 191 70,431 574, 147 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record ofsuch strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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ABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952 (1) 


Number Involved Time Loss 


eee roranetion sige Be Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality sta orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1952 


Minine— 
Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Granite quarry workers, 
Beebe, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Textile printers., 
Verdun, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers— 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


Wood products factory 


workers, 
St. Stephen, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Forged tools factory 
workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


1 


500 


55 


1,350 


174 


90 


137 


50 


13,000 


1,155 


28, 000 


10,000 


3,000 


900 


90 


2,900 


75 


1, 200 


Commenced July 14; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and pay for five statutory 
holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pension plan following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
Wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


Commenced March 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with the same take- 
home pay and guaranteed 36-hour 
week following reference to ar- 


bitration board; terminated 
August 29; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced June 19; protesting 
dismissal of two workers; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced July 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
1; negotiations; in favour of workers 


Commenced July 21; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay after 10 years and time and 
one-half after 48 hours per week; 
terminated August 2; negotiations 
compromise. 


Commenced June 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952 (?)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
——____—_—————_| in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1952—Continued 


Metal products factory 
workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Small arms factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Eastview, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Lauzon, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Vitreous tile factory 
workers, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Stamp and stencil factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, painters and 
decorators, labourers, 
British Columbia. 


Lathers, 
London, Ont. 


Lathers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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204 


60 


1,850 


160 


12 


(*) 


3,000 


16 


192 


4,000 |Commenced July 3; for a new agree 


800 


1,000 


420 


22,900 


2,500 


20 


50, 000 


300 


4,000 


ment providing for increased 
wages, union shop, reduced hours 
from 45 to 40 per week and seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for statutory 
holidays; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 28; protesting 
suspension of a helper for refusal 
to work on two floors instead of 
one; terminated August 9; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, pension and 
hospital plans following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
August 22; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Commenced May 20; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of workers; 
employment conditions no longer 
affected by August 5; indefinite. 


Commenced June 6; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; with the exception 
of Victoria all carpenters returned 
to work by August 25; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced July 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 29; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced July 2; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 29; 
conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952 (!)—Continued 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation 


and Locality Estab- 


lishments 


Workers 


Man- Particulars (2) 


Working 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1952—Concluded 


Bricklayers, pl 
Oakville, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Puruic 
Utititires— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification il 
labourers, 
Grand River, St. 
Peters area, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 1 
Timmins, Ont. 


Cleaners and dyers, 1 
Winnipeg, Man. 


19 


68 


11 


98 


110 |Commenced July 21; protest against 
punching time clock; terminated 
August 8; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 


1,700 |Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


200 |Commenced May 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
August; indefinite. 


2,000 |Commenced June 12; for union 
recognition and agreement; partial 
return of workers; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1952 


Mrninc— . 
Gypsum quarry workers, 1 
Wentworth, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 2 
Leamington and 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Biscuit and confectionery 1 
factory workers, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Bakery workers, 2 
Kelowna and 
Penticton, B.C. 


Animal Foods— 
Fish processing plant 1 
workers, / 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Plywood and veneer 1 
factory workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


360 


1,161 


268 


(5) 
65 


45 


150. 


3,060 |Commenced August 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


15,000 |Commenced August 9; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
Wages, union shop and seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 22; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


2,900 |Commenced August 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes; 
unterminated. 


195 |Commenced August 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 
to 35 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


90 |Commenced August 18; againstwork- 
ing with three non-union carpenters; 
terminated August 19; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


2,250 |Commenced August 1; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952(!)—Continued 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation ———__———] in Man- 

and Locality Estab- Wantrare Working 
lishments Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1952—Continued 


Metal Products— 


Boiler and radiator 1 600 4,200 |Commenced August 21; inter-union 


factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


dispute re bargaining agency; 
unterminated. 


Truck and trailer bodies 2 316 1,580 |Commenced August 25; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Weston and wages and extension of vacation 
Swansea, Ont. plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— (8) 
Shipyard workers, 1 1,537 13,800 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
7 
Shipyard workers, 1 ©) 0s 7,400 |Commenced August 21; for a new 
Port Arthur, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus, re- 
duced hours from 44 to 40 per week 
and hospital and pension plans 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Brick and tile factory 2 109 160 |Commenced August 7; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for nine statutory 
holidays following reference to 


workers, 
Abbotsford and 
Kilgard, B.C. 


conciliation board; terminated 
August §8; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Upholstered furniture 1 24 110 |Commenced August 20; for a union 
factory workers, agreement; terminated August 26; 
Winnipeg, Man. return of workers pending negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (8) 
Time keepers and 1 20 20 |Commenced August 15; for increased 
warehousemen, wages; terminated August 15; 


Logy Bay and 


4 return of workers and replacement; 
Redcliffe, Nfld. 


in favour of employer. 


Electricians, apprentices |.......... 162 1,620 |Commenced August 18; for. imple- 
and helpers, mentation of award of conciliation 
Winnipeg, Man. board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated, 
Blectricians, 0) ea. 300 1,050 |Commenced August 25; for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and extension of vacation and 
hospital plans; terminated August 
28; negotiations; compromise. 
Carpenters, 6 88 220 |Commenced August .27; for new 
Nelson and Salmo, B.C. agreements providing for increased 
wages to B.C. coastal rate; un- 
‘terminated. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuRLic 
Utinitms— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 1 32 350 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
Sydney, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1952(!)—Concluded 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation — ] in Mar- 
and Locality Estab- Workers | Working 
lishments Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1952—Concluded 


TRADE— ’ 
Wholesale and retail meat 2 90 
workers, 

Quebec, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Recreation— 
Film distribution workers, 8 43 
Vancouver, B.C. 


760 |Commenced August 15; for a new 


480 


agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to ar- 
bitration board; work resumed on 
August 16 at one establishment; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 16; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half for over- 
time and double time for Sundays 
and statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
work resumed on August 29 at-one 
establishment; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(*) 25 indirectly affected; (4) 5,000 indirectly; 
(5) 11 indirectly affected; (®) 1,044 indirectly affected; 
(7) 40 indirectly affected; (8) 800 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1952, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


ia] n 
sel 2 
% ag g_ 8 
© se) w | 2 g Fa oe a 
Cause E 5 @ ge 3 Be By 5 £ os & 
= wo | wa | fb} 8 3 | 6S .| 698 2 5 B 
3 & e & ao & & q Paso) af g © 5S a 
& & |-s2/88| 2 | 2 | see] 2s5] a S| spiel wakes lial 3 
& | & | we | gC) gs § | 20 | £20} § | 5 a Io 5 
<4 p> i i=) = = Oo |B a a ic n Pp =) 
Striking Against or Step- 

ping on. OHJeCts..cccece ile meas|vrcestatelline © deeliasaies's |store Tage ates [esa ctareece cis Sekai ager nee a eee 1 
track Dive. csoic scr stnrvee 5 AGB aaccthers 18 16 bite DA ed St 6s Sareea area £ ile: ake 90 
(A) Tools, machinery, 

CYANES JOUC.cas<sn/es lesa at eee kW Beas oe 2: |e 3 2 8 
(By) Moving vehicles. ccs. |cosccclocscesl cs sm. 2 4 4 11 23 
(C) Other objects........ 5 56 Resa 14 12 9 2 59 
Caught In, On or Be- 

tween, Machinery, Ve- 

Ihicles; Wte.isediscees nes Dh tet ielewn| doc a's 4 8 5) | apexes 1 21 
Collisions, Derailments, 

Wrecks, Etc.........000+ 19 6 1 4 9 115 eas 17 85 
Falls and Slips........... 3 8) ae ae 5 14 17 4 8 76 
(A) Falls.on same level. <..)5...06]scacieleresias 1 Lisle a oe 1 1 4 
(B) Falls to different 

EVEIS esa sctaa aebaweattee 3 12 Serer 4 13 17 3 7 2 imran V1) sexes 72 
Conflagrations, Temper- 

atures Extremes and 

Explosions...........0+> 2 Dale ee ae 3 U Pd ies eRe i It AR Soe Ne, 16 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

Asphyxiation; 60. oce8)|en sal Seame lee oe 12 8 esc) arias) Hester Brock idk sae TA Oee 17 
Electric Current ba te Ae 1 1 2 10 Da] cveicika tH II ee ee) IS 16 
Over-exertion 

dnstrial Diesases....2...]as- vieticoiemialemaauye 3 5 Ligh irana de 5 Liles 3) ssratod 18 
Miscellaneous Accidents..|......].... Bree SROs atwiatel | ncaresepete ll s/o hape: petal scaetase eh hetarare at Pt Ree soa eae 1 

Total, Second Quarter 

SL QOUSN 5 itta aces ies 31 36 1 51 64 55 14 47 LEpC See maar 341 

Total, Second Quarter 

=i 17) SRR, ee ee 17 36 4 56 52 40 12 79 13 4 CVn pare! 355 


TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING TEE SECOND QUARTER OF 1952 


Industr : ei | 

z eo] A eed ee |S ie ie ee 

Z A, Z Z elo = n < fq a 
ire GM UL cee on Gacnimep oOog ero aOon al Panann enaAnt Ie Pees 3 14 5 4 a eat loetes 31 
MSDE scan cak anise is oral « cialec rec Bose eel a omereN le mee 1 ll 6 | eae] Seen ste tee ISAs 36 
WASHING ANG: LTAPDINE 52. cine sa ceisereouta nay lil acemmnll aed eel ener nee Ne Bee Bal ice aa CoRR erotes Gants: 1 
Mining and Quarrying............... Ty) eee A ae a 22 2 Nites cvs 5 UE reer, 51 
Manufacturing,........:....scsseeees tS leieegea 3 2 15 py eee 3 3 IBwheatancs 64 
ASOT ETUCULON asc starare ajo aint eiaievelars ora lell a hasten] Cee 3 1 10 19 4 2 2 1 ee 55 

Electricity, Gas, Water Production 

PROMS) NES SepcepeOnAOan: Getenne Beant (eracd Benoas 1 8 4 DR OARE peated Ona cr sic 14 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

PUUMICAEIONSS iss cae cs sercicietice de sas UGA Sparel Paneer 4 8 194) cee 2 5 Schnee 47 
Trade.... a te ee ees Decors 3 GH: case Te ee Pn eee 11 
BEINANCBs oieiais's sienyors's v e'sieie 0.6 visisie's Se'e,a allie since w «| sate armcall c a/Sla-cee etapeiecare [tae atetene | eae: <0 | ranale eee | cates eee ete ear 
SOR VICO Wine act aivin's a pln/s\atesaielsie oie tie cite «il oct euahll wescm tel areeoe | eee 8 164 4 1 ri hee 31 
LU CECE al SAS rnCs Oren MNGi MME nas| mentor) betaine MOSES Aseria Barr cic Mormnce) hadtbosacdlivsonocionc 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (Nov. 13) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


Here levels continued to exhibit much the same firmness during 


October as they had shown in August and September. 
however, that oncoming winter weather 


It was becoming 


conditions and other seasonal influences were slowing down an increasing 


\ Harvesting work, including bringing in a record wheat 
crop, was drawing to a close and releasing many workers. 


logging activity was gaining strength. Despite growing seasonal inactivity, it 
was evident that, aside from the greater strength shown by manufacturing as 
compared with last year at this time, favourable weather was allowing con- 
struction and sawmill activities to continue at a high level and thus to slow 
down the seasonal dip in employment usual at this time. 


Employment Conditions 

Many seasonal shifts in employment take 
place at this time of the year. Farm 
employment declines, as do activities in 
fishing, canning and preserving, the beverage 
industries, farm implement manufacturing 
and the production of automobiles and 
parts. As an offsetting influence, logging 
employment rises, as do activities in 
certain consumer goods industries and 
distributive services. 

This year, aside from seasonal influences, 
some consumer durable goods industries 
have regained much of the strength lost 
during the latter part of 1951 and early 
1952. Further, the late summer surge in 
housing construction has helped to bolster 
the general employment level. Favour- 
able weather throughout the country is 
prolonging a high level of activity in this 
field. However, the number of housing 
starts are declining in anticipation of 
winter. 


63995—1} 


Sales statistics continue to reflect the 
strong consumer demand which is sustain- 
ing a high employment level. The volume 
of retail sales in September was seven per 
cent above last year’s level in the same 
month. Department store sales for October 
show a continuation of this higher sales 
level. 

Some divergence in the over-all employ- 
ment level is indicated in the following 
table. The number of applications on file 
at National Employment Service offices in 
Ontario and the Prairies shows particularly 
the change in current employment levels 
as compared to last year. Aside from the 
high level of residential construction at this 
time of the year, Ontario reflects the 
improved conditions of the consumer dur- 
able industries, and the Prairies the high 
level of construction as well as the final 
stages of a large harvest. British Columbia, 
also, shows the effect of the strike in 
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construction during the summer—hence a 
rush to complete as much work as possible 
before winter sets in. 


NES Applications 


oD N . 
28 is) J BS 
62 82 28 
Atlantic. 18,827 17,906 16,865 
Quebec. .... 45,153 44,251 43,194 
Ontario. 44554 42,174 53,798 
Prairie. 17,321 14970 19,194 
Pacific. 22,786 23,5388 22,457 
Canada. ... . 148,641 142,839 155,508 
*Preliminary figures, 
The strong employment level was 


reflected in October in the light volume 
of lay-offs. A temporary lay-off of 1,500 
took place in Windsor at the Chrysler 
Corporation. Otherwise, non-seasonal lay- 
offs in Ontario were light; some short time 
and lay-offs occurred in the textile 
industry in Quebec; similarly, lay-offs were 
light in the Prairie region and British 
Columbia. A few lay-offs from fish plants 
and sawmills took place in the Atlantic 
region. 


Industrial Relationst 


The remaining major agreements for 1952 
in the pulp and paper industry were con- 
cluded during October. Four of Canada’s 
leading paper companies have renewed 
their labour contracts with six unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. This agreement, affecting 
5,000 workers, provides for a general wage 
boost of 10 per cent. The hourly base rate 
of mill workers increases from $1.25 to 
$1.38. Besides the wage boost, the new 
contract includes a reduction of the work 
week to 44 hours and an increase in shift 
differentials. 

Another agreement reached between nine 
fine-paper companies and three unions 
covers 6,000 employees. The main features 
of this agreement are: reduction of the 
work week from 48 to 44 hours with the 
same pay, effective January 1, establish- 
ment of a common wage differential 
throughout the industry for night shifts and 
a bonus of three cents an hour from now 
until the shorter hours become effective. 

Two collective agreements in the aircraft 
industry were signed in October, both for 


yInformation on collective bargaining agree- 
ments made during the month is based on 
press reports. 
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a two-year period. Some 8,000 Montreal 
employees of Canadair—members of the 
International Association of Machinists 
Lodge 712 (AFL-TLC)—+teceived a wage 
increase ranging from 12 to 25 cents. In 
Toronto, 1,500 employees of DeHavilland 
Aircraft Limited, represented by the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL), got an 
immediate nine to 12 cents increase, plus 
two cents more every six months during 
the life of the agreement. Both the 
Canadair and the De Havilland contracts 
include a cost-of-living escalator clause of 
one cent per 1:3 point rise in the cost-of- 
living index. 

The extended strikes at Vickers in Mont- 
real and among the salmon fishermen of 
the west coast were settled during October. 
About 1,500 employees of Vickers, members 
of the CCCL, had been on strike since 
August 19. Their new contract provides 
for a 12 cents wage increase, one additional 
statutory holiday and a secret ballot to be 
held later on check-off of union dues. The 
west coast fishermen’s strike involved 
between 3,000 and 4,000 members of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union (TLC). Settlement of the longest 
fishing tie-up in this industry was based 
on a complicated minimum price agreement 
worked out by government conciliators. 

In addition to the two aircraft agree- 
ments already mentioned, three other con- 
tracts of some importance were signed in 
three different industries, all for a two-year 
period, with a wage reopening clause after 
one year. In Quebec, Dominion Textiles 
has entered into such an agreement with 
6,000 of its employees, members of 
La Fédération Nationale Catholique du 
Textile (CCCL) at Sherbrooke, Magog, 
Drummondville and St. Grégoire de Mont- 
morency. The contract includes an 11-per- 
cent wage increase. In the steel industry, 
Algoma Steel, at Sault Ste. Marie, came 
to terms, except on job evaluations, with 
6,000 employees, members of Local 2251, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
The new contract provides for a 22-cent 
increase, bringing the basic rates in line 
with those of steel workers in the United 
States. 

An increase of eight cents an hour across 
the board coupled with a non-contributory 
pension plan are the highlights of a new 
working agreement reached by Local 73 of 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
and the B.F. Gooderich Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. About 1,500 employees 
of the company’s plant at Kitchener are 
covered by the pension plan and the 
contract. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of November 13, 1952) 


Percentage Change 


; ’ From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)..................- Aug. 16} 5,419,000 — + 1-4 
PorsoOushwibh! jODEi(a cue wh ot lacine de aekls odo Aug. 16} 5,333,000 — + 1-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)....... Aug. 16 86, 000 — +11-7 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PA GIANLGIC. reaerante risers crete ceteverrs e’alavocin c «sit eaters Oct. 30 18,827 | + 5-1 +11-6 
Quebect ck Base seca... habes cee ete Be... Oct. 30 45,153 + 2-0 + 4-5 
Ontarios. cenwue eee pkiciersiererststatere are Oct. 30 44,554 + 5-6 —17-2 
[PEAILIO RM eee. ORE vio ee Oct. 30 17,321 +15-7 — 9-8 
PaciGeiey. 6 hc cnceraae ie nssaeiw se: Oct. 30 22,786 | — 3-2 + 1-5 
Ota All Neg ONSacedstee.« sain caiante. ols ors Oct. 30 148, 641 + 4-1 — 4-4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Dene kiya. «as rN hehe, ahak ees. Oct. 1] 92,627 (c) — 9-2 +11-4 
Amount of benefit payments.................... September | $5,710,886 | — 8-5 +65-2 
Index of employment (1939 = 100).............. Sept. 1 190-1 | + 0-7 + 2-5 
HMMS TALION seas eee aes Mase sesh eile slo's September 9,267 | —17-9 + 4-2 (b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... October 165,009 — +271-9 (b) 
No. of workers involved.................2-- October 13,322 —- +43-5 (b) 
No. of strikes...... naletel cde sole Manetavete wtcomtttone.S sc.6 October 38 -- —16-3 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Sept. i] $54.54 | + 1-2 + 7-7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Sept. 1 $1.30 | + 0-5 + 7-5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Sept. i 41-6] + 1-2 + 0-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Sept. 1 $53.91 | + 1-8 + 7-7 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100)......... Oct. 1 185-0 — 0:8 — 2-8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... Oct. 1 116-0] — 0-1 — 0-9 
Rea] weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...... Sept. 1 111-3 | + 1-6 + 8-1 
-Lotal labourincome.... 2.ocss.cceccceek $000, 000) August 922 | + 1-9 +10-7 
Industrial Production— 
hotel (awl 9S5—-00 re01 00)! oe cssaitiece cieldeisaietiatewlne August 208-3 — 1:5 + 1-4 
Manalacturinger-entmaccr estes ore memento ee August 210-7} — 1-8 + 0-1 
Durables terete teres oe ee nee te ohne August 248-5 — 1-2 + 2-1 
INGH-dtra DlGR ae fee ties ens canoe rae onic August 188-6 | — 2-2 — 1-5 
Trade— 
etatla nee tie ae oe os nove ae cee ene $000, 000} August 959 | — 0-7 + 6-9 
EXPOMGScc etter ee hee re eee « coc cee $000, 000)September 336 | — 2-7 + 4-9 
Ue pPOrbateem see seteictas «aires ccisiviels cosas $000, 000/September 349 +15-3 +12-1 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

(c) Effective August 1, 1952 claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Ppa ee Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
Labour Gazette. 
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Employment and Payrolis 
At New Peaks Sept. I 


Employment, payrolls and average weekly 
wages ard salaries in Canada’s principal 
industries climbed to new peak levels at 


the beginning of September. According to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
advance index of employment rose to 
190-1 from 188-8 at August 1, the payrolls 
index advanced to 441-6 from 433:3 a 
month earlier and average weekly wages 
and salaries increased to $54.54 from 
$53.89 at the beginning of August. 

A year earlier, the figures were: employ- 
ment index, 185-4; payrolls index, 400-2; 
weekly wages and salaries, $50.66. 


Canadian Labour Income 
Sets New Record in July 


For the first time, Canadian labour 
income during one month has exceeded 
$900,000,000. In July it reached a record 
total of $905,000,000, according to estimates 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

This year’s July total was $13,000,000 
above that for June and $78,000,000 above 
July last year. 

Substantial gains have been shown in 
each month so far this year, compared 
with 1951. The cumulative total for the 
first seven months of the year climbed to 
a new peak for the period of $6,058,000,000 
as compared with $5,411,000,000 for the 
same period last year. 


Income by Industry 
Labour income in manufacturing in July 
totalled $297,000,000, as compared with 
$276,000,000 in July last year, bringing the 
total for the January-July period to 
$2,040,000,000 as against $1,853,000,000 in 
the corresponding period in 1951. 
July total for utilities, transportation, 
- communication, storage and trade advanced 
to $229,000,000 as compared with $209,000,000, 
and to $1,534,000,000 from $1,381,000,000 
for the seven months. 
In finance and services, including gov- 
ernment, the July total rose to $197,000,000, 
as compared with $178,000,000, and to 
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$1,329,000,000 from $1,157,000,000 
seven-month period. 
construction in the month increased to 
$87,000,000 from $68,000,000, and _ to 
$483,000,000 from $383,000,000 in the seven 
months. 


in the 
Labour income in 


Primary Industries 

In the primary industries—agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, trapping and mining—the 
July total was slightly lower at $65,000,000, 
compared with $66,000,000, but there was a 
gain in the seven months to $470,000,000 
from $422,000,000. 

Supplementary labour income was 
unchanged in July at $30,000,000 but the 
seven-month total rose to $202,000,000 
from $185,000,000. 


Toronto CMA Awards 
Technical Scholarships 


Indicating its interest in furthering 
technical education, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association has donated 140 
scholarships for the current year out of 
the Toronto Branch Technical School 
Scholarship Fund. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1912, at the time the Toronto Central 
Technical School was built, some $60,000 
has been subscribed. 


As an Encouragement 


The scholarships are valued at $25 each 
and are awarded to deserving second and 
third year students, both boys and girls, 
in industrial courses in Toronto area tech- 
nical schools as an encouragement to them 
to complete their training. Winning 
students are selected by principals and 
teachers. 

Frequently, scholarship winners find 
employment with the firms whose scholar- 
ships they have won. 


September Immigrants 
Fewer Than Last Year 


In the first nine months this year, a 
total of 135,296 immigrants entered Canada, 
compared with 129,885 in the same period 
of 1951. 

For the fifth successive month, arrivals 
in September were fewer than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. This fact indi- 
cates that by year’s end fewer immigrants 
will have entered Canada than was the 
case last year. 

In 1951, approximately 195,000 immi- 
grants came to this country, the largest 
number for any year since 1913, when about 
500,000 arrived. 


Both Housing Starts, 
Completions Rise in Aug. 


Both starts and completions of new 
dwelling units increased in August. Starts 
were 27 per cent higher than in the same 
month last year and completions rose 11 
per cent. 

This was the first gain in completions 
recorded this year, although the increase 
in starts was the third in a row. 

At the end of August there were six per 
cent fewer new dwelling units in various 
stages of construction than at the same 
time last year. 


Construction Starts 


Construction was started on 9,461 dwell- 
ing units in August, compared with 8,759 
in July and 7,461 in August, 1951. In the 
first eight months of this year, starts 
totalled 53,511 units, slightly above last 
year’s corresponding total of 52,049. 

Completions in August numbered 7,911 
units, compared with 4,715 in July and 
7,183 in August last year. Completions 
during the first eight months of the year, 
however, dropped to 40,966 units from 
50,803 in the same period of 1951. 

The carry-over of uncompleted dwellings 
at the end of August was 56,289 units, 
compared with 59,867 at the same time a 


year ago. 


Civil Service Group 
Affiliates With TLC 


Delegates to the third triennial confer- 
ence of the National Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission Employees’ Association 
at Ottawa in October voted unanimously 
in favour of affiliation with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The Asso- 
ciation will retain its membership in the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada. 

(The TLC later announced that affilia- 
tion of the UIC Employees’ Association 
brings to more than 35,000 the number of 
government employees who are members 
of the Congress.) 

Chief among the subjects considered by 
the conference were the following:— 

1. General application of the five-day 
week. (It is already in operation in 
Montreal and Toronto.) 

2. A modified form of collective bargain- 
ing on wages and working conditions. 

3. Cash pay for overtime at the rate of 
time-and-a-half. 

4. Annual review of salaries. 

5. Equal pay for temporary and _ per- 
manent employees. 


6. Average salary of last five years, 
instead of ten years, to be used in com- 
puting rate of superannuation. 


Guest speakers included the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

J. P. Wilson, of Vancouver, was elected 
President, to succeed J. A. Dupont. M. P. 
Fitzpatrick of Ottawa is Secretary-Treasurer. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
Presidents, J. R. R. Belanger of Quebec 
and Georges Cheverie of Charlottetown; 
Provincial Representatives, Orvel Dove, 
Alberta; Miss Kathleen Leddy, British 
Columbia; Murdo Campbell, Manitoba; 
W. A. D. Trent, New Brunswick; T. K. 
Morley, Nova Scotia; William Russell and 
Ken Marsh, Ontario; Robert Belisle and 
Ernest St. Louis, Quebec; and W. D. 
Porter, Saskatchewan. 

The convention was attended by 300 
delegates, representing 5,400 Commission 
employees throughout Canada. 


Pension Scheme Permits 
Workers to Switch Jobs 


Pension schemes allowing mobility of 
labour have been effected in the Toronto- 
Hamilton area by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Under the new plan, the 4,000 workers 
covered may move from one job to 
another within the industry without sacri- 
ficing pension rights. 

Under this pension plan, workers with 
20 years’ service in the industry, and 10 
years’ membership in the ACWA, are 
eligible for a $40 monthly pension at age 
65. Retirement, however, is not compulsory 
at this age. 

The pension fund is wholly provided by 
the industry’s employers in the area—the 
Associated Clothing Manufacturers and the 
Merchant Tailors’ Association of Toronto. 


Named to Head Quebec 


Minimum Wage Board 

Dr. Mare Trudel, of Shawinigan Falls, 
former Minister of State in the Quebec 
provincial Cabinet, has been named Presi- 
dent of the Minimum Wage Commission. 
He succeeds Magistrate F. X. Lacoursiére, 
now retired. 

Premier Duplessis announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Trudel late last month. The 
new President was defeated in the last 
Quebec elections. 

The other members of the Commission 
are: Vice-President Candide Rochefort and 
Commissioners Thomas Aubry, Bruno Blais, 
and Eugéne Dussault. 
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Move of Harvest Labour 
To West is Completed 


When the organized movement of harvest 
workers from Ontario and Quebec to the 
Prairie Provinces ended in mid-October, a 
total of 3,288 men had made the trip to 
assist in harvesting this year’s record grain 
crop. 

The movement was handled by machinery 
set up under the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Agreements (L.G., Sept., p. 1167). 

Last month the National Employment 
Service began recruiting approximately 
4,000 workers to pick potatoes in Maine, 
New York and North Dakota. Some of 
these workers will help other harvest oper- 
ations in the United States. 

Organized movements of farm workers 
recruited by NES for _interprovincial 
transfer this year have included berry 
pickers from Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
British Columbia; workers from the 
Prairies and the Maritimes, including New- 
foundland, to help harvest hay and grain 
crops in Ontario; from Nova Scotia to 
Prince Edward Island for hay making and 
potato harvesting; and from Ontario and 
Quebec to the Prairie Provinces for grain 
harvesting. 


Canada’s Aid to Ceylon 
To be Fishing Equipment 


Under the _ six-year Commonwealth 
Colombo plan Canada _ will provide 
Ceylon with gifts of a $500,000 refrigeration 
plant and three fishing vessels. The money 
is part of Canada’s $25,000,000 contribution 
to the plan this year. 

The Trade Department has announced 
that negotiations are now under way in 
the United Kingdom to buy one of the 
ships—a 145-foot deep-sea trawler—costing 
about $145,000. The other two vessels, at 
$45,000 each, will be built by Sterling Ship- 
yards Ltd. of Vancouver. These will be 
equipped with diesel motor and radio. 


$3 Million Total 

The fish refrigeration plant, built in 
Canada of Canadian design, together with 
technical assistance on how to harvest the 
tropical seas around the island, is expected 
to cost about $1,000,000. Further aid to 
Ceylon will bring Canada’s total contribu- 
tion to that country to about $3,000,000. 

India and Pakistan will share the 
remainder of the $25,000,000. With the 
exception of a $5,000,000 shipment of wheat 
to India and the development of hydro 
projects in Pakistan, the spending of the 
remainder has not yet been decided. 
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Donald M. Aywood of Vancouver, a B.C. 
Packers Ltd. official, inspired the Ceylon 
fisheries project after a year in Colombo 
as consultant to the Ceylon fisheries 
ministry. 


Truman to Ask More Aid 
For Underdeveloped Asia 


A more ambitious program of economic aid 
to Asiatic areas is being prepared by Presi- 
dent Truman’s aides, the New York Journal 
of Commerce reports. Broader than the 
“Point Four” concept of government tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped areas, 
the program contemplates granting sub- 
stantial amounts of capital for develop- 
ment projects. Some private funds have 
already begun to move into the Philippines, 
Japan and India. 


Size Not Determined 


President Truman will submit the new 
program to Congress in his budget message 
next January. Its ultimate size has not 
yet been determined; but officials hope 
that the President will ask Congress for 
more money for Asia than he unsuccess- 
fully sought in his last budget. 


The Administration got $67,793,000 from 
Congress during this fiscal year for Point 
Four development of Asia. This was a 
cut of more than 50 per cent from the 
President’s original request. 


General Eisenhower, who will be the 
next President of the United States, has 
endorsed greater economic aid to Asia. 


Former President of 
Reilway Carmen Dies 


Felix H. Knight, a past president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, died October 14 in Kansas City, 
Missouri. He was 74 years of age. 


Mr. Knight began working on the rail- 
road at the age of 16 and joined the union 
in 1902 when it comprised 5,000 members. 
In 1913 he was made Assistant President 
and in 1935 President of the Brotherhood, 
which now has more than 170,000 members, 
21,900 of whom are in Canada. He retired 
at the end of 1949. 


For 15 years Mr. Knight was a member 
of the AFL executive council and took 
part in many of the Federation’s national 
and international activities. For a while 
he was on the staff of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration as a labour 
adviser to the Marshall Plan agency. 


Urges Technical Training 
Institutions in Asia 


A network of technical training institu- 
tions in Southern Asia to overcome a 
critical shortage of skilled labour in that 
area has been proposed by Geoffrey Wilson, 
head of the Colombo Bureau for Technical 
Co-operation. 

Such a plan would require money, equip- 
ment and manpower, the Colombo official 
stated, but it would be one of the most 
valuable forms in which the West could 
assist the poverty-striken Asiatic states. 

In a recent spéech before the Ottawa 
branch of the United Nations Association, 
Mr. Wilson revealed that poverty on a 
massive scale is steadily worsening in 
Southern Asia. Where there were nine 
mouths to feed 12 years ago, there are 
now ten, he. said, but the volume of food 
crops has not kept pace. As a result, there 
is even less food to go around than in 
previous years. 

The six-year $5,000,000,000 Common- 
wealth Colombo Plan to aid the area’s 
economy helps to block the spread of 
poverty and to lay the foundations of a 
more prosperous country, he declared. So 
far, Canada’s total contribution to the plan 
has been $50,000,000. 

Mr. Wilson said the West can help 
Southern Asia by providing equipment for 
new developments and technical experi- 
ence. A good many Canadian experts have 
already been provided to the area but the 
only solution to the shortage of skilled men 
required is to create the necessary training 
institutions within the area itself, he 
asserted. 


“Industry Must Accept 
Apprenticeship System’? 


The apprenticeship system must again 
be accepted by all industry as part of our 
way of life, declared Roy H. MacCuish, 
Director of the Industrial Training Divi- 
sion of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour recently. 

In an address to the Halifax Gyro Club, 
Mr. MacCuish said that Canada’s indus- 
trial future depends on an _ adequate 
supply of skilled technicians. The 30,000 
apprentices trained annually in the country 
should be increased to 50,000, he said. 

Nova Scotia could train twice as many 
tradesmen as it does at present and place 
them in employment, if there were train- 
ing facilities available, Mr. MacCuish 
stated. 

“There is a great responsibility on the 
part of employers in developing a program 
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to provide for an apprenticeship system,” 
he said. “The stumbling block is the 
indifference on the part of many individual 
employers and some trade unions.” Some 
unions insist that the number of appren- 
tices in some industries be limited to a 
quota, he added. 


Army Needs Tradesmen, 
Will Train “Apprentices” 


Evidence of the shortage of skilled labour 
in Canada is the decision of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to put into 
operation a training and enlistment scheme 
for “apprentice soldiers”. 

Youths who have reached the age of 16 
years and who pass certain aptitude tests 
will be enrolled for specialized training in 
army trades at corps schools at various 
points throughout Canada. 

A certain amount of academic training 
will be given during the courses, particu- 
larly in trades which require specialized 
knowledge in such subjects as mathematics 
and science. 

Enrolment will begin on January 2 next 
and about 200 youths will be selected for 
the first course opening in mid-January. 
They will be signed on for a period of 
seven years but may, if they wish, take 
their release at the end of five years. 

French-speaking students will be enrolled 
in a special wing at the Canadian Army 
Training School at Valcartier, Que. 


CMA Urges Government 
Take Anti-Dumping Steps 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association has urged that 
adequate government measures be taken 
to protect the Canadian market from 
dumping of foreign goods. 

At its recent meeting in Montreal, the 
Council stated that the principal and 
lasting market is the home market. It 
defined dumping as not only the interpre- 
tation of such under the present law but 
also the dumping of goods on the Cana- 
dian market at less than cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable mark-up. 

It was felt that Canada should make 
use of the “escape clause” in the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade as was done 
in the United States and that adequate 
opportunities should be provided by the 
Government for hearings by interested 
parties under this clause. 

The council deelared that extension to 
the Japanese of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment would cause a dangerous situation in 
many Canadian industries. 
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Labour’s Share of Coal 
Production Cost Declines 


Labour costs in Canada’s coal mining 
industry accounted for a smaller percentage 
of the total cost of production in 1951 
than they did the year before. 

According to the annual financial survey 
of the industry prepared by the Dominion 
Coal Board, labour accounted for 59 per 
cent of total costs, slightly less than the 
60 per cent indicated by returns for 1950. 

Combined expenditure for labour and 
workmen’s compensation was $68,711,000, 
the cost per ton being $3.80. 

The total expenditure for stores and 
materials was $14,992,000, or 83 cents per 
ton, an increase of six cents over the 1950 
figure. 

Compared with 1950, labour, stores, 
power, interest and administration and 
miscellaneous costs per ton increased. 
Workmen’s compensation decreased, while 
other elements of cost remained the same. 


Productivity 

Production per man-day increased in 
New Brunswick, the Alberta domestic and 
bituminous fields, British Columbia and the 
Canadian industry as a whole. It decreased 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and the 
Alberta sub-bituminous field. 

The Coal Board suggests that the per- 
centage of strip-mined coal to total produc- 
tion be taken into account when comparing 
area results and the change from 1950. 

In New Brunswick 67:7 per cent of total 
production was strip-mined coal, an increase 
of 22-4 per cent over 1950. The corre- 
sponding percentages for Saskatchewan were 
99-7, an increase of :9 per cent; for British 
Columbia 18-5, an increase of 2-3 per cent; 
for Alberta (domestic) 33-5, an increase of 
-3 per cent; (sub-bituminous) 37:3, a 
decrease of 3-7 per cent; (bituminous) 
43-1, an increase of 4-3 per cent; and for 
Canada as a whole 31-7, an increase of 2-3 
per cent. 


Laval Quarterly Praises 
Labour Department Films 


The film preview service of the federal 
Department of Labour has been given 
prominent mention in the September issue 
of the quarterly bulletin Jndustrial Rela- 
tions, published by Laval University. A 
large share of an article “Films for Use 
in Canadian Industry” is devoted to a 
description of the Department’s catalogue 
and film service, film library and films 
produced for the Department. 

For the past three years, the Department 
has distributed a catalogue and supplement 
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of films and film strips relating to industry. 
The catalogue lists more than 250 titles 
on a variety of industrial matters, includ- 
ing such subjects as safety, training of 
supervisors, industrial relations and fire 
prevention. 


Film Service 


Films are circulated in blocks of four or 
five throughout the country so that inter- 
ested persons may examine them. The 
purpose of this film service is to encourage 
groups of industries or libraries to establish 
local collections of industrial type films. 


The Department’s film library contains 
films drawn from many sources, including 
several produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department, and dealing 
mainly with safety and labour-management 
relations. The safety series Accidents 
Don't Happen contains such titles as Safe 
Clothing, Falls, Handling Machines and 
Organization. No. 6 in the series, Safety 
Supervisor, won first prize in the social 
problems category at this year’s Venice 
(Italy) film festival (L.G., Sept., p. 1249). 


LMPC Films 


A film on industrial relations, entitled 
Take It Up With the LMPC, shows the 
workings of labour-management. production 
committees in several factories. An 
animated colour cartoon film Teamwork, 
Past and Present shows the benefits of 
co-operation from earliest times. 

Other films produced by the National 
Film Board for the Labour Department are 
Date of Birth, a film encouraging employ- 
ment of the older worker, and JLO, the 
story of the work of this organization on 
behalf of better standards of social welfare 
in industry throughout the world. 

Information about the catalogue and the 
film library may be obtained from. the 
Information Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Civil Service Employees, 
Payrolls Increase in Year 


The total number of permanent and 
temporary civil servants on the payroll of 
the federal Government increased by 5:7 
per cent in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1952, while their salaries rose 13-8 per cent, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

At the end of March this year there 
were 131,646 permanent and temporary 
employees, compared with 124,580 a year 
earlier. Salaries amounted to $340,045,138 
compared with $298,977,014. 


Mosher’s Retirement 
Highlights CBRE Meet 


The retirement from office of its founder 
and president for 44 years, A. R. Mosher, 
overshadowed all other activity at the 
week-long triennial convention of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (CCL) in 
Ottawa September 15 to 19. Mr. Mosher 
was succeeded by Harry A. Chappell, since 
1933 western general representative of the 
union. 

Mr. Mosher’s resignation was unexpected. 
All likelihood of opposition to his re-elec- 
tion evaporated when the convention voted, 
190 to 162, to uphold the Executive Board’s 
expulsion from office and from the union 
of Secretary-Treasurer James E. McGuire 
(L.G., April, p. 441). Mr. McGuire had 
announced that, were he reinstated, he 
would oppose Mr. Mosher for the 
presidency. 

The convention voted unanimously to 
name Mr. Mosher honorary president and 
to grant him a $6,000-a-year pension. 


In his address at the convention’s open- 
ing session, Mr. Mosher suggested a united 
front of all unions in the railway indus- 
try. (The CBRE and 17 AFL railway 
unions now join in a common negotiating 
committee.) 


“We must wholeheartedly co-operate with 
other unions in the transportation indus- 
try,” he said, “by avoiding every semblance 
of raiding or other activity which might 
be regarded as unfair practice by those 
unions with which we act jointly in 
collective bargaining.” 


He also called for price controls, protec- 
tion against unemployment and an increase 
in unemployment insurance benefits, an 
increase in the basic pensions of Canadian 
National Railway employees and in govern- 
ment old age pensions, and adoption of an 
escalator clause for old age pensions. He 
termed the lack of a health insurance plan 
“the biggest gap in our social security 
system”, 


The convention adopted a resolution 
urging federal, provincial and municipal 
governments to recognize and bargain with 
unions of their employees on the same 
basis as private industry. Government 
employees, the resolution declared, should 
be granted the 40-hour, five-day week; 
union security; sick leave and furlough; 
and wage rates subject to negotiation, not 
“arbitrarily set’. 


The union’s constitution was amended 
to make compulsory the retirement of 
union officers at the age of 65 years for 
men, 60 for women. (Mr. Mosher, who 
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is 72 years of age, had anaounced his 
retirement before this amendment was 
voted on.) 

Mr. Chappell’s election as successor to 
Mr. Mosher was unanimous, five other 
nominees having declined to run. Elroy 
Robson was returned as Vice-President. 
D. N. Secord was elected National 
Secretary-Treasurer, a post he had filled 
since the expulsion last March of 
Mr. McGuire. 

Elected to the Executive Board were: 
J. Close, Toronto; W. J. Smith and J. E. 
Corbeil, Montreal; G. Adcock, Winnipeg; 
G. Lowe, Moncton; and J. R. Grealy, 
Victoria. Named to the Board of trustees 
were G. Swindles, Halifax; C. J. Taylor, 
Cobalt; and J. Tessier, Quebec. 


Paid Vacation Provisions 
In 95% of U.S. Contracts 


Ninety-five per cent of this year’s 
collective bargaining agreements in the 
United States contain provisions for paid 
vacations, according to a recent survey by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. In 1940, 
the report notes, paid vacations were the 
exception rather than the rule* The BLS 
surveyed 1,064 agreements covering 5,266,000 
workers. 

In 84 per cent of these contracts, the 
vacation period is scaled according to length 
of employment. Maximum length of vaca- 
tion in 48 per cent of the contracts is three 
weeks, usually after 15 years’ service. To 
get a two-weeks’ vacation, most workers 
have to be employed at least five years. 

One-fourth of the agreements allow the 
employer to grant pay in lieu of vacation 
to meet production requirements, and more 
than 65 per cent call for vacation pay to 
employees who leave the company. 


Railroad Trainmen Merk 
69th Anniversary 


On September 23, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen celebrated its 69th 
anniversary. 

According to the latest figures, the 
Brotherhood has 104 locals throughout 
Canada with a total membership of 21,318. 

Canadian Vice-Presidents are L. C. 
Malone of Winnipeg and A. J. Kelly of 
Ottawa. The legislative representative for 
the Dominion is A. H. Balch of Ottawa. 


*In Canada 90 per-cent of plant workers 
and more than 98 per cent of office 
employees are eligible for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after completing service requirements, 
usually of one year (L.G., Aug., p. 1039). 
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Beck Succeeds Tobin as 
President of Teamsters 


After 45 years as President of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL) Daniel J. Tobin has stepped down. 
He is succeeded by Dave Beck, formerly 
Executive Vice-President. 

Mr. Tobin announced his decision’ to 
retire at last month’s Los Angeles conven- 
tion. Declining nomination for re-election, 
he in turn nominated Dave Beck for 
the office. Mr. Beck was elected by 
acclamation. 

Born in Ireland in 1875, Mr. Tobin 
entered the United States at the age of 
14 years. He began his new life in Boston 
as the driver of a horse-drawn truck. A 
fighter and crusader all his life, he built 
up the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters from a tiny group to what he 
now claims to be the largest trade union 
in the world. 


Important Offices 

Mr. Tobin has held many important 
offices. He served as chairman of the 
labour division of the Democratic National 
Committee in each of the New Deal 
campaigns and was sent by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to England in 1942 
to investigate and report on labour condi- 
tions there. He was, at one time, Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labour and 
also Vice-President. 

As Executive Vice-President, Dave Beck 
has been closely associated with Daniel 
Tobin. He was instrumental in organizing 
the Western Conference of Teamsters, 
which occupies a key position in trade 
union affairs along the West Coast. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Tobin 
told the convention that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters now has “the 
largest membership of any labour union 
in this or any other country”. He gave 
the membership as 1,250,000.* 


Per Capita Tax 

Mr. Tobin proposed that the per capita 
tax payable to the international by its 
locals be increased from 30 cents a month 
—the figure set in 1920—to 40 cents. This 
would, he said, almost double the union’s 
assets, listed at more than $26 million, and 
also provide $50 in the union treasury for 
each member. 


*Next largest is the UAW-CIO, with 
1,180,204 members (L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1171). 
The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
of the British TUC reported a membership 
at December 31, 1950, of 1,109,343. 
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The convention, at which some 1,900 
delegates were in attendance, voted in 
favour of strengthening the union’s ban 
against admitting Communists to member- 
ship, by extending it to include supporters 
of communist doctrines. ; 

The delegates also voted an increase in 
the salaries of the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer, from $30,000 to $50,000 a year. 
The retiring President opposed the motion, 
as he did last year when increases were 
proposed. 

The convention gave its endorsement to 
the Democratic candidate in the presi- 
dential election. 


Married Women at Work 
On Inerease in U.S. 


Married women in the labour force of 
the United States numbered 10-2 million 
in April, 1951. The Department of Labour 
of the State of New York reports that since 
1944 the number of working wives has risen 
on the average about 250,000 annually. In 
1944 they totalled only 8-4 million. 


In contrast, the number of single women 
in the labour force has dropped from 7-5 
million in 1944 to 5-4 million in 1951. 

Of the 18,602,000 women in the labour 
force in 1951, working wives represented 
55 per cent. Of the 18,450,000 women 
working at the peak of World War II, they 
formed 44 per cent, and of the 13,840,000 in 
1940, only 36 per cent. 

The proportion of working wives has 
risen steadily in the post-war period. The 
United States Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that 26-7 per cent of the married 
women were working in April, 1951, com- 
pared with 25-6 per cent in the same month 
of the wartime year 1944. During this 
seven-year period, the number of married 
women in the population has risen from 
32-9 million to 38-1 million. 


UMW Fund Pays Out 
$126 Million in Year 


The United Mine Workers welfare and 
retirement fund paid out $126,338,269 to 
more than 250,000 beneficiaries in the fiscal 
year ending June 30. The revenue level 
indicated that the fund was collecting on 
88 per cent of the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the United States. 

More than 40 per cent of the disburse- 
ments were pension payments. In addition, 
the UMW fund provides hospital and 
medical care, rehabilitation of disabled 
workers, death and disaster benefits, ete. 


17,000 Quebee Accidents 
Compensable in 1951 


The annual report of the Quebec Indus- 
trial Accidents Prevention Association Inc. 
shows that 17,824 compensable accidents 
occurred in 1951 in the 17,542 industries 
represented by this safety organization. 
Moreover, there were 42,798 accidents 
requiring medical aid. 

Twenty of the 24 classes of industries 
are represented by the Quebec Association, 
while the other four classes are represented 
by their own organizations: the Quebec 
Lumbermen’s Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion Inc., the Quebec Public Utilities 
Safety Association, the Western Quebec 
Mines Accident Prevention Association and 
the Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety Associa- 
tion. C. E. Kirkpatrick of the Steel Co. 
of Canada is President of the Quebec 
Association. 


The causes of the 17,824 compensable 
accidents are classified as follows: handling, 
4,303 or 24-1 per cent; walking or knocking 
against objects, 4,117 or 23-1 per cent; falls, 
2,565 or 14-4 per cent; falling objects, 
2,420 or 13-6 per cent; machinery, 2,345 
or 13-1 per cent; hand tools, 658 or 3:7 
per cent; vehicles, 293 or 1-6 per cent and 
other causes, 1,123 or 6-4 per cent. 

During the last year the Association’s 13 
safety officers made 18,045 visits and investi- 
gated 7,407 of the more serious accidents. 
They also took part in 228 safety meetings 
in factories. 


U.S. Directive Urges 
Use of Older Workers 


A directive discouraging discrimination 
against workers over 45 years of age has 
keen issued by the United States Office of 
Defence Mobilization. The ODM policy 
seeks to encourage both hiring of older 
workers and retention of those employees, 
now subject to involuntary retirement, who 
could continue to be of service. 

Observing that employment practices 
have favoured younger workers, although 
the proportion of persons between 16 and 
34 years has declined progressively since 
1900, ODM Director Dr. John Steelman 
declared that “the nation is being deprived 
of a valuable portion of its (manpower) 
resources”, 

By the end of 1953, he added, 3,500,000 
more workers will be needed in defence 
and industry, and the over-45 age group 
represents “the largest potential source” of 
new manpower. 


The new manpower directive suggests 
that selection of workers be made on the 
basis of individual qualifications, regardless 
of age. Dr. Steelman further pointed out 
that older workers are at a_ distinct 
disadvantage in competitions with younger 
ones, particularly during periods of unem- 
ployment. He suggested that it was in 
the national interest to promote the 
“effective utilization of older workers” so 
that they will be less severely handicapped 
competing with younger ones. 

Administration of the manpower policy 
will be partly through the Federal Security 
Agency. The FSA has pointed out that 
life expectancy is much higher now than 
it was 50 years ago and that today’s 60- 
year-old worker can expect 9:7 more 
working years; but the worker of 1952 is 
retiring 1-8 years earlier than in 1900. The 
manpower policy suggests that this incon- 
sistency should be eliminated and that 
compulsory retirement practices should be 
relaxed to permit older workers to stay 
with their jobs or to transfer to less 
exacting jobs. 


Financing of Health Plans 
Discussed by U.S. Group 


Methods of financing health programs 
were discussed recently in the United States 
at a hearing before the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. 


One plan outlined by an official of the 
Chicago Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care called for wage-earners to 
pre-pay medical care from diagnosis to the 
end of treatment. The rest of the popula- 
tion would be handled by categories—for 
instance, for the unemployed, hospital and 
medical care pre-payments might be tied 
to unemployment insurance. 


Many of the speakers at the hearing 
stressed the remarkable growth of pre- 
payment plans in the last decade and saw 
in them great possibilities for future 
expansion. 

It was pointed out that the number of 
persons having hospital expense insurance 
today in the United States is estimated 
at 85,000,000, compared with 18,000,000 ten 
years ago, an increase of 430 per cent. 

The number of persons now having 
surgical protection is estimated at 65,000,000, 
an increase of 20 per cent in 1951 and 770 
per cent in ten years. 

At the end of 1951, an estimated 27,700,000 
persons had medical expense protection. 
This was a 28-per-cent increase in the year 
and an 820-per-cent increase in ten years. 
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U.S. Firm’s Entire Staff 
Is Physically-Handicapped 


A small industrial plant in Long Island, 
N.Y., whose entire staff is composed of 
physically-handicapped persons, is demon- 
strating that, properly trained and placed, 
the disabled can do “an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay”, Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk reports in the New York Times. 

The concern, Abilities, Ltd., is a non- 
profit corporation, organized as an affiliate 
of the “Just One Break” committee of the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Centre. The committee has operated a 
successful program of employer and union 
eduation and of direct placement of the 
handicapped for the past four years but, 
says Dr. Rusk, it has felt the need of a 
laboratory actually to demonstrate that the 
principle of hiring the disabled is sound 
business. “Abilities, Inc. is that laboratory,” 
he states. 

Work Performed 


The work performed by the 15 employees 
includes lacing cables, and _ harnessing, 
wiring and assembling complex electronic 
components. ‘The workers are paid at 
prevailing rates. Subcontracts are obtained 
by the firm in competitive bidding and the 
finished work must meet quality control 
and inspection requirements. 

Only three of the employees have had 
steady employment previously and only two 
others have had any employment since 
becoming handicapped. 

Most of the employees have been 
referred by the New York State Division 
of Vocational Training. It is hoped to 
increase their number gradually to 50. 


UAW Asks Re-opening 
Of 5-Year Contracts 


The change in the purchasing power of 
the United States dollar since 1950 has 
prompted the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) in the United States to ask General 
Motors Corporation and the Chrysler 
Corporation for a revision of their five-year 
contracts. 

The union seeks reopening of the pacts, 
stressing that to remain living documents 
they must recognize the changing scene of 
American economy. 

The revisions sought by the union 
include: (1) an increase in pensions from 
$125 to $145 a month, to allow for the 
approximate 15 per cent increase in the 
cost of living; (2) an increase in the annual 
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improvement factor from 4 cents to 5 cents 
an hour per year, since the 4-cent figure 
was based on a productivity rise of 2s 
per cent a year and the wage rates of 
May, 1950, while the 24 per. cent today 
would mean a 5-cent improvement factor; 
(3) limiting to 5 cents an hour any cut 
in wages under an escalator clause resulting 
from a decline in cost of living; and 
(4) elimination of the provision making 
retirement compulsory at the age of 68 
years. 

The contract was negotiated in 1950 and 
provided that wages should rise and fall 
in line with the Government’s consumers’ 
price indexes and should be raised once a 
year through an automatic productivity 
increase. 

Under a waiver clause in the contracts, 
neither party is obligated to discuss or 
negotiate over changes. Nothing, however, 
prevents changes if both parties agree. 


Half U.S. Family’s Needs 
Under Price Control 


In the United States, almost 60 per cent 
of the goods and services in the budget of 
an average family of four come under full 
or partial control of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


A recent OPS survey shows that items 
making up 43 per cent of the budget of 
the average family, as computed by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, are subject to 
full control, while another 15 per cent are 
subject to partial control. 


Fully-Controlled Items 


The fully-controlled items are meat, 
canned pink salmon, rice, coffee, lard, 
shortening, salad dressing, margarine and 
other food staples. Full controls are also 
in effect for cotton, rayon, nylon and silk 
apparel, solid and liquid fuels, toasters, 
refrigerators, washing machines and other 
home furnishings, cigarettes and pipe 
tobacco, beer, razor blades and toothpaste, 
automobiles, tires, gasoline and motor oil. 


The agency has partial controls over the 
following types of food items: flour, bread, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, milk and eggs. 
By “partial control” the OPS means the 
maintenance of curbs on the mark-up of 
below-parity items by processors, whole- 
salers and retailers. 


Controls have been voluntarily lifted by 
the OPS on two groups of items making 
up seven per cent of the budget because 
they have been selling consistently below 
price ceilings or because of administrative 
difficulties. This group includes fresh and 


Irozen fish, sugar, ice, eyeglasses, hospital 
charges for room and board and similar 
items. 

Another group representing four per cent 
of the cost of living of the average family 
will have controls reimposed on them if 
their prices rise beyond certain points 
specified by the agency. This group in- 
cludes radio and TV sets, shoes, cigars, 
hosiery and similar items. 


Exempt From Control 


Goods and services exempt from OPS 
control by Congress, representing 35 per 
cent of the budget, include fresh, frozen or 
canned fruits and vegetables, movies, utility 
services, medical care and barber and 
beauty shop services. Rent is also exempt, 
but it comes under partial control of 
another agency, the Office of Rent 
Stabilization. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics compiles 
its consumer price index each month on the 
basis of the prices in 56 cities for more 
than 200 items making up the list of 
purchases of the average family. According 
to this index, consumer prices have risen 
12 per cent since the Korean outbreak in 
June, 1950. Two-thirds of the rise took 
place between June, 1950, and February, 
1951, when the OPS began to exert active 
control over the economy. The remaining 
four-per-cent increase was spread over the 
18-month period from February, 1951, to 
August, 1952. 


U.S. Official Proposes 
Stand-by Control Law 


A stand-by price and wage control law 
for presidential use in the event of an 
emergency has been proposed by the United 
States Economic Stabilizer, Roger L. 
Putnam. Written into the suggested law 
would be veto authority for Congress. 

Mr. Putnam said that the United States 
should have some kind of fire insurance 
against a flare-up of inflation, whether or 
not current controls are extended beyond 
the present April 30 deadline. 

Under the plan the President would be 
obliged to consult with the Senate-House 
committee on the Defense Production Act 
before using the emergency powers. 

It was pointed out that the problem in 
establishing stand-by controls is in deciding 
who is to translate the law into a price 
and wage freeze. Mr. Putnam suggested 
that the answer might lie somewhere 
between the simple device of a proclama- 
tion by the President and the slower 
machinery of a joint resolution by 
Congress. 


A small staff of technicians could draft 
a few basic regulations which could be 
invoked quickly and would suffice in an 
emergency until more elaborate controls 
could be worked out. 


CIO Electrical Workers 
List Economic Aims 


A set of economic objectives was 
endorsed by the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) at its annual 
convention held recently in Pittsburgh. 

These objectives include: (1) wage 
increases and higher pensions and insurance 
benefits; (2) relaxation of wage controls; 
(3) inclusion in the union’s bargaining 
program of demands for management- 
financed “security funds” to bring unem- 
ployment compensation benefit up to 
three-fourths of regular wages and for 12 
weeks’ severance pay provisions, and 
(4) a drive for the union shop. 


Increased Representation 


The convention was told of a greater than 
10-per-cent increase in the union’s repre- 
sentation in one year. The organization 
now claims bargaining rights for 387,000 
workers in nearly 300 plants. 

A unique departure from customary 
procedure, the convention was addressed 
by Gwilyn A. Price, President of Westing- 
house Electric, who was the first company 
executive to speak before an IUE conven- 
tion. He discussed the nature of manage- 
ment’s obligations to its customers, 
stockholders and employees. He stressed 
that the most important obligations the 
union assumes in signing any contract are 
not to interfere with production during the 
life of that contract and to use every 
amicable means of settling honest differ- 
ences at the bargaining table before 
resorting to a strike. 


U.K. Shop Workers Gain 
Peay Rise on Second Try 


A million workers in the distributive 
trades in the United Kingdom will receive 
pay increases of up to 10 shillings ($1.40) 
weekly, Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of 
Labour, has announced. 

These wage increases were recently 
referred back to the unions by the Min- 
ister, on the grounds that they did not 
give “full regard to the national interest” 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1033). The Government, 
however, cannot: reject wage-increase pro- 
posals but only defer them for “recon- 
sideration”. Upon resubmission, they were 
passed without alteration. 
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Monograph Published on 
Forge Shop Occupations 


Completing the coverage of the major 
metal-working occupations, the Department 
of Labour has published a monograph and 
pamphlet on “Forge Shop Occupations”. 
They form part of the “Canadian Ocupa- 
tions” series. 


Preceding titles in the metal-working 
group were: “Machinist and Machine 
Operators (Metal)”, “Tool and Die 
Makers”, “Sheet Metal Worker” and 
“Foundry Occupations”. 

All publications in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series, prepared by the 


Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department, are printed in English and 
French. They may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Circulation Manager, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Issue Report on Human 
Relations in Industry 


The British Ministry of Labour and 
National Service has issued a comprehen- 
sive report of the Human Relations in 
Industry Conference held in London under 
the auspices of the Ministry from March 18 
to 20 this year. 

The Conference was called to assess the 
results of action taken concerning human 
relations in industry during the past few 
years by interested bodies and to consider 
what still needs to be done. It was 
attended by about 400 delegates and 
observers from the British Employers’ Con- 
federation, the Trades Union Congress, the 
managements of nationalized industries, 
several government Departments and a 
great many institutions and voluntary 
organizations dealing with the problems of 
labour in industry. 

The report sets out in full the discussions 
and conclusions of the Conference on the 
four aspects of the main theme, which 
were :— 

Factors affecting the opportunity to work 
—the employment of older men and 
women; unemployed women; employment 
of women with domestic commitments; 
the disabled; veterans; redundancy and 
transfer. 

Factors affecting the capacity of workers 
—personnel selection; industrial training 
(apprenticeship, induction training and 
training of other operatives); training and 
supervision. 

Factors affecting wastage of manpower 
—accidents; disease and sickness. 

Factors affecting the will to work—joint 
consultation; communications in industry; 
incentives. 
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Appended to the report are the texts 
of a number of papers distributed by the 
Ministry in advance of the Conference 
relating to the subjects covered. 

The report is available from the United 
Kingdom Information Office, 275 Albert 
Street, Ottawa 4, at 90 cents postpaid. 


CIO Advocates Changes 
In Compensation Laws 


A detailed study of state workmen’s 
compensation laws in the United States has 
been made by the research staff of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

As a result of its study, the CIO 
advocates the following changes in current 
state standards: (1) compulsory coverage 
of all employees; (2) elimination of the 
dollar maximum on benefits; (3) estab- 
lishment of funds for rehabilitation and 
vocational guidance of injured workers; 
(4) making compensable any injury or 
disease incurred at the work place or 
reasonably related to the fact of employ- 
ment; (5) a benefit level of at least 80 per 
cent of the worker’s wage loss; (6) calcu- 
lation of the benefit amount on the basis 
of the worker’s average earnings, including 
overtime, but with a minimum of his full- 
time rate of pay; (7) duration: for tem- 
porary disability the entire period of the 
disability; for permanent disability, life; 
for fatal injuries, the period of minority or 
dependency of the eligible survivors; and 
(8) administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws by a tripartite board. 


Bombay Reconstitutes 


Labour Advisory Board 


The Government of Bombay has recon- 
stituted its Labour Advisory Board. Under 
the new arrangement, representation is 
given to consumers, employers and 
employees, it is reported in the Bombay 
Labour Gazette. 

The first meeting of the reconstituted 
Board was addressed by the chairman, the 
Minister of Labour and Public Health, 
Shri Shantilal H.Shah. He appealed to both 
employers and workers “to remember that 
the well-being of the working class and the 
stability and progress of industry are inex- 
tricably bound up together” and to “desist 
from taking any action from a narrow or 
unilateral point of view which may hamper 
production or curtail employment”. 

He called on the workers “to play their 
part and, while insisting on their rights, 
to be equally keen in carrying out their 
duties, since rights arise from duties 
performed”. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
Meets in 40” Annual Convention 


Most important of the 31 resolutions before the convention calls for 
amendment to provincial Labour Relations Act to permit certification 
of government employees’ organizations. Almost 100 delegates attend 


Featured by a declaration of union 
recognition pertaining to government 
employees, the 40th annual convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(TLC) was held in the Lord Beaverbrook 
Hotel, Fredericton, September 16-18. 

Most of the 31 resolutions before the 
delegates dealt with legislation within the 
provincial purview. Of these, one of the 
most important called for amendment to 
the New Brunswick Labour Relations Act, 
whereby government employee organiza- 


tions could be certified as bargaining 
agents. 

Another highlight of the convention, 
which reflected a marked increase in 


membership, was the formal presentation 
of the charter to the newly organized 
Fredericton Trades and Labour Council. 

As reported by the credentials com- 
mittee, the organizations represented by 
97 delegates included: one provincial Asso- 
ciation, three Trades and Labour Councils, 
one waterfront council, one Building Trades 
Council and 43 local unions. Two fraternal 
delegates were present. 


The Minister of Labour 


At the opening session, the delegates 
warmly welcomed a native son and a 
former president of New Brunswick’s famed 
university: the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
federal Minister of Labour. 

The Minister and other guests, who 
included His Worship Dr. H. S. Wright, 
Mayor of Fredericton, were welcomed by 
W. A. Maclean, President of the Fred- 
ericton Trades and Labour Council and a 
Vice-President of the Federation. 

Thanking James A. Whitebone, President 
of the Federation, for the invitation to be 
present, the federal Minister of Labour 
complimented him and the National 
Executive on the annual presentations of 
recommendations to the federal Cabinet. 
The Minister emphasized that this pro- 
cedure was not just a formality conducted 
in perfunctory manner but that it now 
had top priority in federal circles; that 
when the conference with labour was 
concluded, each Cabinet Minister was 


required by the Prime Minister to present 
his views on the requests concerning his 
Department. By their very nature a large 
number of the proposals apply to the 
federal Department of Labour, Mr. Gregg 
said. Then, he explained, a detailed 
government memo is sent to President 
Percy Bengough of the ‘Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, outlining 
the Government’s action on the various 
recommendations. 

“T mention this to you in conference 
here to indicate that your considered 
opinion is given considered attention and 
often acted upon,” stated Mr. Gregg. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg* 
Distinguished Native Son 


*Listening to the Minister’s speech (left 
to right) are Federation President James A. 
Whitebone and Third Vice-President W. A. 
Maclean. 
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The Minister thanked the trade unionists 
for their capable representation at the 
conferences of the International Labour 
Organization, pointing out that many dis- 
cussions there are having their effect on 
the people of the world. Mr. Gregg also 
referred appreciatively to the joint efforts 
of the free trade unions in the interna- 
tional sphere, particularly in the setting up 
and maintenance of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
“There, you are making yourselves felt 
decisively,” he noted. 

The Minister then dealt with the admin- 
istration of his Department, touching 
particularly on such major problems as 
seasonal unemployment and rehabilitation 
of the handicapped. 

As regards the former, the facts of 
geography and climate operated against 
any easy solution, he said. 


“In the northern climate there has been. 


a lot of waiting around for spring but I 
do think that the hardships of winter 
unemployment can, and must, be miti- 
gated,” asserted the Minister. “We have 
done one thing by amending the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act in a further 
extension of supplementary benefits by 15 
days during the winter months.” 

He considered that a part of the solution 
was in selling the idea to employers of 
postponing jobs that could be done in 
winter and that another part was to induce 
public bodies to do likewise. 

As regards rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, he said there was a good set-up 
for people damaged in war. But the 
problem was two-fold: there was also its 
counterpart—the people who are damaged 
in industry. That is partly a provincial 
responsibility and partly in the field of 
national health, he reminded the delegates. 

He pointed to the success stemming 
from a widely representative rehabilitation 
conference at the technical level in 
February, 1951, as a result of which there 
was established, a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
He anticipated good results from the 
Council’s recommendations. 

President Whitebone, thanking the Min- 
ister for his “frankly informative” address, 
referred to Mr. Gregg as “an old friend 
who is doing an excellent job for the 
working people as federal Minister of 
Labour”. 

Courtesy visits were also made to the 
convention by several officers of the federal 
and provincial Departments of Labour 
including: John Mainwaring, Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour; 
Horace R. Pettigrove, federal Industrial 
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Relations Officer for the Maritimes; N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
New Brunswick; Morley Roberts, Regional 
Employment Officer; and W. Andrews, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


President's Report 


Hydro Issue 


In his annual review to the convention, 
President Whitebone referred directly to 
his printed report on a matter of union 
organization and recognition between the 
provincial Hydro employees, who had 
affiliated with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and the 
provincial Government. 

In his remarks, President Whitebone 
kept the issue on a labour organizational 
plane. He declared that in any discus- 
sion of the issue, no speeches of a political 
nature would be permitted. He empha- 
sized that no provincial politicians had 
been invited to the convention and that 
the convention date had been fixed before 
the provincial election date had been 
decided. 

In his report, he pointed out that “the 
right of workers to organize into unions 
of their own choice was settled many years 
ago in Canada” and re-confirmed in war- 
time legislation without “exclusion of 
government workers from its provisions”. 

Also in his report, the President 
declared that “union recognition is in no 
sense a political issue; it is purely a 
labour-management matter .. .” 

In conclusion he adjured the delegates to 
remember the labour creed of political 
neutrality enunciated by Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labour in 
his famous motto: “Reward your friends 
and punish your enemies.” 


Provincial Problems 


In other sections of his report, President 
Whitebone dealt with membership, legisla- 
tion, housing and employment. Referring 
to the “very healthy growth in member- 
ship” which made the Federation “the 
largest organized group of any class in New 
Brunswick,” he emphasized that there was 
no room for complacency and urged 
renewed efforts to organize the unorganized 
to “make us more effective in serving the 
workers of the province”. In this respect, 
he drew attention to the stepped-up 
program of organization initiated by the 
parent body, the Trades and Labour 
Congress, “which included New Brunswick 
in all proposals for expansion.” 

In legislative matters, he considered that 
the amendment to the provincial Labour 
Relations Act (whereby civic employees 


Dr. H. S. Wright, Mayor of Fredericton (left) and Hon. Milton F, Gregg, federal 
Minister of Labour, chat during an intermission in the convention proceedings. 


could be certified upon action of municipal 
bodies declaring themselves employers 
under the act) had not been sufficiently 
effective, because “some councils have 
resisted adoption of the required resolution”. 

Housing in the province was reported 
as being inadequate and unsatisfactory with 
“a serious shortage of decent housing 
accommodation for those in the lower and 
middle income groups”. This section of 
the report concluded: “The stability and 
ratio of contentment of any community is 
commensurate with the number of owner- 
occupied homes, and every encouragement 
possible should be extended toward this 
highly desirable end.” 

Unemployment figures for the province 
were regarded as “alarming”. The report 
also stated that the number of members 
on short time and under-employed had 
become “a serious problem”. While the 
report acknowledged the benefit to many 
of unemployment insurance, yet “there are 
hundreds in uninsurable occupations and in 
seasonal work who are unable to qualify 
for benefits”. 


Secretary's Report 

The report of George R. Melvin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, showed an increase of 
seven in the number of unions affiliated 
and a gain of 1,453 members. Regarding 
the finances of the Federation, he showed 
that while its income had increased some- 
what with the increase in membership, its 
expenses had increased to a greater degree, 
with the result that the balance at the end 
of each of the past few years had been 
steadily decreasing. 


Convention Committees 

Committees to deal with various phases 
of the convention’s work were named by 
President Whitebone as follows (the first 
named was chairman) :— 

Credentials—A. J. Doucet, J. F. 
Montague, Douglas Brewer. 

Resolutions—E. F. Charlton, Frank M. 
Watson, Edgar Saulnier, Alvin Vienneau, 
Harold J. Locke. ~ 

Officers’ Reports—H. L. Jessome, Miss 
Agnes Dillon, W. A. MacMillan, L. S. 
Daley, M. Kenny, C. G. Hoyt. 
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Ways and Means—L. G. Power, Miss 
Frances Johnston, J. R. Shiels, Harry 
Russell, Robert Fullerton, J. Pierce. 

Constitution—Ralph L. Wade, W. H. 
Reynolds, R. A. Brown, W. E. Touchie, 
Miss Reta Van Buskiry, A. E. Skaling.* 


Audit—Frank Kane, Jose. Monteith, 
E. F. Sisk, Walter Talbot. 
Action on Union Issue 

Oi the 31 resolutions, the one that 


focussed the greatest attention of the 
delegates was that dealing with the issue 
between the provincial Government and its 
Hydro employees to organize and nego- 
tiate under the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

As originally submitted by Saint John 
Local 1480, of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, this resolution 
called upon the Federation to “take all 
action possible to defeat the present 
provincial Government at the coming 
provincial election”. 

On the ground that this smacked too 
much of an all-out projection of the 
Federation into party politics, many dele- 
gates objected to this course of action. 

An amendment re-submitted by the 
resolutions committee changed the resolu- 
tion to read: “That the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, in the interests of 
organized Labour, express their disapproval 
and condemnation of the action of the 
New Brunswick Government in this 
matter.” 

On this modified basis, the resolution 
occupied the discussion of the delegates for 
an entire session. Resolutions Chairman 
E. Charlton key-noted the discussion when 
he declared that “the condemnation is on 
this particular matter only; we do not 
condemn the Government.” 

Delegate H. C. Tracy, New Brunswick 
International representative of the Elec- 
trical Workers, spoke strongly for the 
amended resolution in giving details of 
what was termed the “Hydro Story”. He 
was supported by several delegates. 

Other delegates declared, however, that 
while they were in favour of the IBEW’s 
stand on this issue, they were opposed to 
the Federation taking any political stand 
or any part in party politics that could 
lead to dissension in the ranks of Labour. 


*In the subsequent provincial election, 
Mr. Skaling, who had resigned as President 
of the Saint John Trades and Labour 
Council to contest a city riding for the 
Progressive Conservatives, was elected to 
the Legislature and has been appointed 
provincial Minister of Labour. 
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When the vote was called after a three- 
hour debate, the amended resolution was 
adopted, approximately two-thirds of the 
delegate body voting in favour. 


Major Resolutions 

A resolution that contained far-reaching 
implications was submitted by Local 689, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. After empha- 
sizing the increased demand for skilled 
tradesmen in Canada and that no accepted 
standard of skill prevailed for either 
employer or employee, the _ resolution 
requested that the Executive Council of 
the Trades and Labour Congress petition 
the federal Department of Labour “to set 
up a Board of Examiners with power to 
issue certificates of proficiency to applicants 
in their respective trades, such certificates 
to be recognized anywhere in Canada.” 

This resolution was defeated after several 
delegates declared that the matter was 
subject to provincial jurisdiction. Brick- 
layers’ and typographical union delegates 
spoke against the resolution on the ground 
that these unions had their own apprentice 
examining boards. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Melvin pointed out that, to be 
effective, the proposed action would require 
an amendment to the BNA Act. 

Three resolutions referred to _ the 
Federation by the parent body, the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, indicated 
a concerted action in regard to national 
and provincial Labour Relations Acts and 
Boards. 

The first of these called upon the 
respective Governments (federal and pro- 
vincial) to make such required changes 
in their respective Labour Relations Acts 
so as “to allow the employees’ organiza- 
tions to be certified as bargaining agents 
for their memberships”. 

A second referred resolution, after 
chiding a “tendency on the part of union 
officers and organizers to become too 
dependent on national and _ provincial 
Labour Relations Boards,” urged all 
affiliated organizations “to strive to reach 
their objective as often as possible without 
seeking the aid of Labour Relations 
Boards”. 

The third of such resolutions charged 
that “in several provinces, Labour Rela- 
tions Boards have exceeded the powers 
given them by invading the internal affairs 
of unions and passing judgment on them 
instead of confining their attentions to the 
groups of employees being organized”. 
The resolution then urged all Federations 
and Provincial Executives “to take action 
to have their existing Labour Relations 


Acts amended so that boards will have no 
power to interfere with the internal work- 
ings of unions applying for certification”. 

All three resolutions were adopted. 

In an effort designed to prevent the 
divulging of any information obtained 
confidentially, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the provincial Government to 
amend its Labour Relations Act by 
deleting from Section 53 (6) the words 
“save with the consent of the Board.” 

In an adopted resolution concerning 
statutory holidays, the delegates requested 
legislation “making it mandatory for all 
employers to pay straight time rates for all 
federal statutory holidays where employees 
are given time off, and that overtime rates, 
in accordance with the various collective 
agreements or recognized practices, be paid 
when it is necessary to work on such 
holidays.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among measures, or action, called for in 
other adopted resolutions were:— 

Legislation limiting interest rates on 
loans charged by finance companies to five 
per cent. 

Payment of $15 per day for jury duty. 

Enactment of more effective regulations 
for the inspection of boilers and pressure 
vessels, and the adoption in the province 
of the ASME code. - 

Reduction in the 
licences. 

Measuring of coal, wood and propane 
gas in retail sales. 

Requiring polling booths to remain open 
until 7.00 p.m. 

Co-operation of union locals and councils 
with the Union Label Department of 
Trades and Labour Congress. 

Amendment of the provincial Industrial 
Standards Act to ensure that parties 
agreeing to a schedule be notified of any 
objections to such schedule. 

Amending the Act for the sale of 
margarine, whereby the yellow colouring is 
inserted at the packing plant. 

Abolishing the sales tax on used articles 
(such as second-hand ears) on which sales 
tax has been paid once. 

Establishment of modern clinics for the 
study and treatment of polio. 

Providing tuberculosis patients with an 
allowance sufficient to support their 
dependents. 

Amending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide for an appeal board of 
three doctors in cases of disputes as to 
the physical condition of the claimant. 

Supplying school books free to High 
School grades. 


cost of hunting 


Amending the Factories Act to extend 
safety protection (by providing additional 
help) to truck drivers handling heavy 
materials in remote areas. 

Assuring that in injunction applications 
both parties in the case be heard before 
an injunction is granted. 


George Melvin Honoured 

The committee on _ officers’ reports 
commended the work of the Federation 
officers and congratulated the Secretary- 
Treasurer, George Melvin, on 34 years’ 
continuous and faithful service to the 
Federation. 

Subsequently, George Melvin’s own 
union, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers presented him (via 
Vice-President John Raymond) with a 
membership pin in appreciation of his 25 
years’ identification with that organization. 
George Melvin has served New Brunswick 
labour with distinction as its representative 
on the Labour Relations Board and the 
Minimum Wage Board, and this, too, was 
recognized in his unanimous appointment 
as delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress. 


Committee Reports 

The report of the credentials committee 
recorded the following International Repre- 
sentatives: John Raymond, International 
Vice-President of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; John 
Galbraith, Atlantic Coast District Vice- 
President, International Longshoremen’s 
Association; Capt. James A. Cody, Inter- 
national Board Member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire’ Fighters; 
Ralph L. Wade, International Repre- 
sentative of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
H. C. Tracy, Miss Agnes Dillon and 
Medley LeBlanc, International Representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

The ways and means committee col- 
laborated with the constitution committee 
in recommending an increase in the per 
capita tax from 14 cents to two cents per 
member per month. 

The constitution committee, in addition 
to the above increase in the per capita 
tax, recommended several other amend- 
ments to the constitution, chiefly pertain- 
ing to per capita tax payments. 


Effective Conciliation 


Addressing the convention at one of its 
sessions. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer for the Maritimes of the 
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Charter Presentation 


2% 


Presentation of the charter to the Fredericton Trades and Labour Council was the 
feature of the convention dinner of the New Brunswick Federation of Labour. In 
the inset, Federation President James A. Whitebone (left) prepares to hand the 


charter to W. A. Maclean, President of the Fredericton Council. The large photo 

shows Mr. Maclean addressing the gathering. Head table guests (left to right) are: 

Mrs. Milton F. Gregg, Mr. Whitebone, Mrs. G. R. Melvin, federal Minister of Labour 

Gregg and Dr. H. S. Wright, Mayor of Fredericton. Head table guests not shown 

included Prof. W. C. Smith, University of New Brunswick; Mrs. James A. Whitebone; 
George R. Melvin, Federation Secretary; and Mrs. W. A. Maclean. 


federal Conciliation Service, informed the 
delegates that while favourable references 
to the work of the Branch by his Min- 
ister and Mr. Whitebone were appreciated, 
any success achieved by the Branch was 
due in large measure to the co-operation 
received from management and labour. He 
cautioned that in any approach to such 
problems “there must be a sincere desire 
on the part of the principals to help each 
other find a solution. Otherwise, even the 
efforts of a miracle worker would avail 
nothing, and there were no miracle workers 
on the staff of the Industrial Relations 
Branch”. 
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Referring to the administration of the 
Fair Wages Act and the preparation of 
prevailing rate schedules, he requested the 
co-operation of the unions “in keeping us 
informed on re-negotiation of agreements 
so that all workers on federal projects, 
and hourly-rated employees of the federal 
Government might benefit from wage 
adjustments obtained by unions in private 
industry. 

In the four Atlantic provinces, only five 
disputes within federal jurisdiction had 
required the services of a Conciliation 
Officer during the past year, he reported. 


The fact that all five were settled at 
the Conciliation Officer level, rather than 
proceeding to Boards of Conciliation, indi- 
cated, he emphasized, a sincere desire to 
reach a final solution; also that settle- 
ment by the parties themselves, or even 
with the assistance of a conciliation officer, 
is more conducive to establishing, or con- 
tinuing, mutual respect and confidence than 
passing much of the responsibility for 
settlement to a Board. 


Election of Officers 

James A. Whitebone received an accla- 
mation for his 19th term as President, and 
George R. Melvin was returned, also by 
acclamation, for his 35th term as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Other officers elected were: 
R. G. Jones, First Vice-President; W. A. 
McMillan, Second Vice-President; W. A. 
Maclean, Third Vice-President. 


Charter Presentation 

Marking the entry of the Fredericton 
Trades and Labour Council into the 
Federation, the official charter was pre- 
sented at a dinner under Council auspices 
in the Lord Beaverbrook Hotel. Here, 
before a large gathering which included 
the federal Minister of Labour and Mrs. 
Gregg; Dr. H. 8S. Wright, Mayor of 
Fredericton; Prof. W. G. Smith, University 
of New Brunswick; and senior officers of 
the Federation, the Fredericton Council 
President, W. A. Maclean, received from 


Federation President Whitebone the 64th 
charter issued by the Trades and Labour 
Congress to a Canadian Council. 

Mr. Maclean, presiding at the head 
table, welcomed the large number of 
delegates and their wives and _ guests. 
Felicitous addresses were given by Hon. 
Mr. Gregg, Mayor Wright, Prof. Smith, 
R. G. Jones and George R. Melvin. 

President Whitebone, in reminiscent 
mood, recalled some local and provincial 
labour history and commented on the new 
status attained by labour unions in 
Fredericton. Like most provincial capitals, 
he stated, Fredericton had not advanced 
as rapidly in labour organization as other 
centres in the province. Possibly, he said, 
this could be attributed to the feeling, 
prevalent in most capitals where many 
citizens work for the Government, that 
unions were not necessary. However, he 
wished to point out, “60,000 members of 
the federal government service are affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress”. 

A second social function held in con- 
nection with the convention was the 
reception given by Mrs. Milton F. Gregg, 
wife of the federal Minister of Labour, for 
wives of the delegates. Mrs. Gregg 
graciously received the ladies at her 
home, which overlooks the St. John River 
valley near Fredericton. 

Before adjournment, President Whitebone 
complimented the delegates for their 
handling of several delicate problems. 


Edmundston was chosen as the site for 
next year’s convention. 


Annual Report of Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for 1951 


Two new labour Acts were passed in Nova Scotia during 16-month period 
ending March 31, 1951. Little time lost from strikes. Twelve of 922 
accidents reported were fatal, all in steel or shipbuilding industry 


A new statute setting an age limit of 
14 years in industries regarded as 
dangerous or unwholesome for the employ- 
ment of children and a revised Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act were added to the 
labour legislation of Nova Scotia in 1951. 
Generally harmonious labour relations 
prevailed and very little working time was 
lost from strikes. 

The work of the 
remained constant or was 


inspection 
in excess of 


staffs 


previous years. Twelve fatal accidents 
were reported in the steel and shipbuilding 
industries but a marked improvement was 
noted in other industries. In the voca- 
tional training program carried on jointly 
with the federal Government, particular 
stress was laid on the training of 
physically handicapped persons. 

The latest Annual Report of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour describes the 
work of the Department during the period 
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from December 1, 1949, to March 31, 1951. 
The report for a 16-month period is 
accounted for by a change in the fiscal 
year of the province, which now ends on 
March 81. 

Detailed reports are given of the activi- 
ties of the various operating branches, all 
of which except the Labour Relations 
Board are co-ordinated under the Chief 
Administrative Officer and are responsible 
through him to the Minister of Labour. 
The Labour Relations Board is directly 
responsible to the Minister. The organ- 
ization of the Department is set out in 
an organization chart included in the 
report. 

The total personnel of the Department 
number 121, made up as follows: members 
of boards and committees, 21; administra- 
tive and clerical, 41; full-time instructors, 
21; part-time instructors, 27; and mainten- 
ance employees, 11. 


The first four months of the period © 


under review witnessed the most adverse 
employment conditions in the post-war 
period, the report states. The index 
number of reported employment for March, 
1950, was 132, rising 8-4 points to 140-4 
at the same date in 1951. The strongest 
factor in this improvement was the in- 


creased activity in the manufacturing 
industry. 
Average weekly earnings increased 


steadily, the average at the end of March, 
1951, being $42.72 compared with $40.44 
on April 1, 1950. 


Changes in Legislation 


Two new labour Acts were passed during 
the 1951 session of the Legislature, the 
Employment of Children Act and a revised 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act. Legisla- 
tion was also passed to increase certain 
benefits under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The Employment of Children Act pro- 
hibits the employment of a child under 
14 years in manufacturing, shipbuilding, 
electrical works, construction, the forestry 
industry, garages and automobile service 
stations, hotels and restaurants, the oper- 
ation of elevators and certain amusement 
places. The prohibition does not apply to 
family undertakings. In other occupations, 
hours of children under 14 years are 
limited to eight in a day or to three hours 
on days on which school is in session. 
Night work is forbidden. Inspections under 
the Act are carried out by the staff of the 
Department of Labour. 

The new Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
replaced an Act of 1920. The basic prin- 
ciples of the two Acts are the same but 
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minimum wages may now be fixed for any 
part of the province whereas the former 
Act was specifically limited in application 
to the cities and incorporated towns. 
Orders of the Minimum Wage Board are 
now subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Other 
changes from the former Act include wider 
powers given to the Board and more 
specific provision for inspection (See L.G., 
1951, p. 984). 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective from April 1, 1951, 
raised the benefits payable on the death 
of a workman in respect of each child 
under 16 years from $12.50 to $15 a 
month. The maximum benefit payable in 
respect of a widow and her children is now 
$110. Orphan children receive $25 a month 
rather than $22.50, as before, with a 
maximum payment of $100. 


During the year photography and watch- 
making were added to the list of designated 
trades under the Trade Schools Regula- 
tions Act. A trade school conducting 
courses in these trades by instruction or 
by correspondence is required to be regis- 
tered under the Act. 


Labour Relations 


In the 16-month period ending March 31, 
the Labour Relations Board received 33 
applications under the Trade Union Act. 
Certifications as bargaining agent were 
granted in 27 cases, four applications were 
rejected and one application for the revo- 
cation of certification was refused. 


Of labour relations in the province the 
report states, 

Since the Trade Union Act came into 
effect on July 1, 1947, every effort has 
been made by the Department to pro- 
mote and encourage the conclusion of 
collective agreements between the parties 
through their own efforts and it is grati- 
fying to know that despite the increase 
in formation of new local unions excellent 
progress has been made in this direction. 


Agreement was reached in all thirty 
cases in which the conciliation services of 
the Department were sought. Twenty- 
three were settled by the conciliation 
officer and seven by the establishment of 
conciliation boards. 


With the exception of the railway strike, 
which was nation-wide, very little working 
time was lost because of strikes in the 
period under review. There were six 
strikes in all, resulting in a total time loss 
of 7,300 man-working days, less than the 
total for the 12-month period ending 
November 30, 1949. The chief industries 
affected by these work stoppages were coal 
mining and manufacturing. 


Six check-off votes were held under the 
provisions of Section 67 of the Trade 
Union Act. 


Minimum Wage Board 


The work of the Minimum Wage Board 
was carried on in the usual manner. 
Three general inspections were made 
covering all cities and incorporated towns 
and, in addition, 361 special investigations 
were made following complaints of 
employees. These inspections and investi- 
gations resulted in the collection of $738.58 
in back wages for employees. 

A new development reported is the 
establishment of a textile factory in 
Amherst employing about 100 women 
workers. The fruit and canning industries 
were not very active during the period 
under review. 

No changes were made in the minimum 
wage orders. The orders are appended to 
the report of the Minimum Wage Board 
together with a table setting out the 
average weekly wages and hours of women 
in industries covered by the orders. 


Factory Inspection 


Factory inspections carried out during 
the period under review numbered 1,350 
and covered the conditions of work of 
approximately 35,000 employees. Orders 
issued requiring employers to comply with 
the Act totalled 1,171. 

Twelve accidents, out of the total of 
922 which occurred, were fatal. Ten of 
the fatalities occurred in the steel industry 
and the other two in shipbuilding. <A 
marked improvement over other years, 
however, was recorded in the food, textile 
and clothing industries and in dry cleaning 
and laundries. One plant in the food 
industry with 360 workers and with a total 
working time of 647,000 man-hours in 1950 
had only one lost-time accident. 

The Nova Scotia Department of Labour 
was represented on the Committee 
appointed to formulate a safety code for 
the woodworking industry. The Com- 
mittee was set up following a recommenda- 
tion of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation that 
the Canadian Standards Association develop 
a safety code which would constitute a 
permanent minimum standard of safety 
both as to machinery to be installed and 
operating procedures to be adopted in 
furniture, plywood, box, sash and door 
factories. 

The only violations of the provisions of 
the Factories Act with respect to child 
labour were in a number of small fish- 
processing plants on the coast. In all 


cases violations ceased as soon as the 
requirements of the statute were explained. 

Forty violations of the Industrial 
Standards Act were investigated and all 
but two settled on the job. 


Boiler Inspection 


The volume of work carried out by the 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspec- 
tion Branch was much greater than in 
former years because of the increase in 
the number of designs registered and 
installation inspections made of unfired 
pressure vessels. Registration of these 
vessels for design and their inspection 
have been required only since 1949. 

No boiler or pressure vessel explosions 
occurred. Thirteen boilers were found 
unfit for service. 

Thirty welding tests were carried out 
during the 16-month period. This is the 
first time that a report has been made of 
welding tests because manufacturers in the 
province have preferred riveted construc- 
tion as they did not have the facilities for 
stress relieving. Small unfired pressure 
vessels, however, do not require stress 
relieving and can be built much cheaper 
by welding. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Training 


The Apprenticeship Act provides for the 
training of tradesmen in the designated 
trades, which include the building trades 
and certain skilled occupations. In addi- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Min- 
ister of Labour, a local system of appren- 
ticeship may be arranged for a trade in a 
specific area or in a plant by agreement 
between an employer and a trade union, 
or a private plan may be carried on by 
industry, provided such plans conform with 
the regulations. 

The report notes that the increasing 
demand for aircraft technicians made 
necessary’ the expansion of the training 
program in the plant of Fairey Aviation 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. at Eastern Passage. 
Ten apprentices in this trade were regis- 
tered in the fall of 1949 and ten were 
added in 1950. The total number of 
apprentices in all trades registered on 
March 31, 1951, was 426 as compared with 
362 on December 1, 1949. During the 
period 68 apprentices completed their 
training. 

Full-time pre-employment courses of 
approximately six months’ duration were 
begun December 1, 1948, in accordance 
with an amendment to the Dominion- 
Provincial Apprenticeship Agreement. 
Classes were conducted in bricklaying, 
carpentry, plastering and plumbing at 
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North Sydney and in electrical construc- 
tion, motor vehicle repair and plastering at 
Halifax. 

In addition to the training of appren- 
tices, the training of unemployed men and 
women was carried on under Schedule M 
of the Dominion-Provincial Vocational 
Training Agreement. 

Particular emphasis was placed during 
the period on the training of physically 
handicapped persons, most of whom were 
referred by the Special Placement Division 
of the National Employment Service. In 
the case of persons cured of tuberculosis, 
close liaison was carried out with the 
Nova Scotia Tuberculosis Association and 
referrals were made through the rehabili- 
tation office of the Association. Work 
prescriptions and medical certificates were 
required of all ex-tubercular patients before 
they were accepted for training and regular 
medical check-ups were carried out during 
the course. On completion of training, 


placement was arranged between the Nova 
Scotia Tuberculosis Association and the 
National Employment Service. In addi- 
tion to the ex-tubercular patients, trainees 
included persons with such disabilities as 
amputations, arthritis, heart ailment, 
polio, ete. 

Because of a shortage of tradesmen for 
defence industries, classes in a number of 
trades, including upholstery, shoe repair 
and machine woodworking, were discon- 
tinued. However, one new class in 
machine tool operation was begun during 
the period for 30 operators and plans were 
completed to open a class for aircraft sheet 
metal workers. 

Because the scarcity of certain types of 
tradesmen made it difficult to staff some 
of the newer industries coming into the 
province, agreements were entered into 
with three firms for the carrying on of a 
training program within the plants. 


Extent of Incentive Bonus Plans in 
Canadian Manufacturing, October, 1951 


Of 6,600 manufacturing establishments surveyed, 900 (14 per cent) had 
incentive plans; but the 900 plants employed more than 25 per cent of 
the workers covered in the survey, made by the Department of Labour 


The essence of most production or 
incentive bonus systems is that a time or 
production standard for the job in ques- 
tion is determined, usually by means of 
a time and motion study of the process; 
the work performance of the individual or 
group is then assessed according to this 
standard, and extra pay is earned for 
exceeding the production standard within 
the unit of time, or completing the job 
in less than the standard time. 

In the manufacturing industries, the 
Labour Department’s survey covered 6,600 
establishments employing more than three- 
quarters of a million plant workers, as at 
October 1, 1951. Nine hundred of these 
establishments reported having incentive 
plans. This was 14 per cent of the estab- 
lishments covered; but it is noteworthy 
that these firms employed more than 
200,000 workers, or more than a quarter 
of all the employees covered in the survey. 
This fact indicates that a comparatively 
small number of firms employing a com- 
paratively large number of employees have 
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As part of its annual survey of wages 
and working conditions, the Department 
of Labour obtained information last year 
on Production or Incentive Bonus Plans. 
inquiry was to 


The purpose of the 
determine the prevalence of such plans, 
exclusive of ordinary piece-work plans. 


incentive plans, and thus that such plans 
tend to be more common in larger plants. 
This is not surprising, as an incentive plan 
sometimes calls for engineering and record- 
keeping facilities not always convenient 
for a small firm to maintain. 

Within an establishment, of course, by 
no means all employees are normally 
included in the bonus plan. The survey 
showed a few industries (notably rubber 
and clothing) in which a comparatively 
high proportion of the workers were 
covered; but on the average, the rate of 
participation was less than 50 per cent. 

A total of 94,000 employees were reported 
actually participating in incentive bonus 


plans. This is 46 per cent of the number 
in establishments 
where an incentive bonus was paid and 


of workers employed 


approximately 12 per cent of the total of 
787,000 workers in all establishments 
covered in the survey. 


PRODUCTION OR INCENTIVE BONUS PLANS IN MANUFACTURING 
Non-office Workers by Industry 
October 1951 


Food, Beverages and Tobacco................ 
Rupbertroductssiseee eo 
Leather Products................0.. 
Textile Products (except Clothing) 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) 


——— 
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Britain's Trades Union Congress 
Holds 84th Annual Conference 


Delegates overwhelmingly approve declaration of support for British 
rearmament program and endorse policy of moderationinwage demands. 
Extension of state control, halt to denationalization plans demanded 


Warnings against those who advocate the 
scaling down of the British arms program 
and against wage demands “unrelated to 
reality” were sounded by Arthur Deakin, 
President of the Trades Union Congress, 
in his opening address to the TUC’s 84th 
annual conference at Margate, Kent, 
September 1-6. 


On rearmament he said:— 

“Let us not deceive ourselves about the 
grave and far-reaching consequences of the 
decisions Congress will make during the 
course of this week. The primary issue, 
when we come right down to it, is whether 
we are to continue to believe in the possi- 
bility of creating peace, justice and the 


reign of law in the world by the methods 
and with the machinery developed within 
the framework of the United Nations.” 


On wage demands, Mr. Deakin urged 
“observance of reasonableness in the 
formulation of wage claims and _ the 
exercise of good sense”. The formula- 
tion of wage policies, he said, is not 
something which can be used as propaganda. 
“Demands designed merely to cause unrest 
in the minds of our members—unrelated 
to reality as they often are and dictated 
with the intention of buttressing extreme 
political views—in my opinion can only be 
regarded as a betrayal of the real interests 
of the people we represent.” 
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Later the delegates by an overwhelming 
majority approved the General Council’s 
report calling for the maximum measure of 
rearmament within the limits of Britain’s 
financial ability and, by another huge 
majority, carried a resolution calling for 
“Justifiable” wage increases. 

Resolutions were also approved demand- 
ing extension of state control, denouncing 
Government plans to denationalize indus- 
tries now publicly controlled, appealing to 
the Government to review economic rela- 
tions with Commonwealth and _ other 
countries, including China and Russia, with 
a view to concluding commercial agree- 
ments, and urging reconsideration of 
government policy on food subsidies and 
price controls. 

Delegates appointed to attend the 84th 
congress numbered 938, representing 183 
organizations and more than _ 8,000,000 
members. Speakers included, besides the 
TUC President, Harry Earnshaw, Chairman 
of the Labour Party, and delegates from 
the American Federation of Labour, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, and the Co-operative 
Union, Ltd. 


Presidential Address 


In his opening address, TUC President 
Arthur Deakin spoke of the many con- 
flicts of opinion which have occurred over 
the years, “from most of which the trade 
union movement had emerged stronger 
than ever, establishing itself as an essen- 
tial part of the country’s democratic and 
industrial life”. However, he said, “there 
is a tendency among trade unionists to 
make demands and to ignore the contri- 
bution demanded of them to make the 
nation strong and a force for good. By 
no means the least dangerous are those 
who seduce our movement and make it a 
tool of forces which would destroy all 
that our movement has worked for, and 
won, in the way of freedom and human 
dignity.” Nevertheless, he believed that 
most trade unionists would not readily 
reverse their consistent support of the 
principles of collective security, of defence 
against aggression, and the sanctity of 
treaties intended to promote peace. 

The primary issue to be considered, he 
told the Congress, concerned their attitude 
towards the arms program. Their deci- 
sions, he warned, on this and other matters 
would have grave and far-reaching conse- 
quences. Before changing their policy they 
should be sure that the aim of the critics 
was not to halt the concerted effort of the 
free world to enforce peace by building up 
armed defence against aggression. 
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Turning to the economic field, the 
President explained that many of his 
country’s troubles have arisen from the 
fact that countries which have received 
Britain’s exports and services have used 
them to develop their own resources and 
are now competitors in world markets. 
“The position will not be improved,” he 
said, “if we pursue a policy which inevi- 
tably increases the cost of production and 
compels exporters to ask higher prices for 
their commodities in world markets.” 


Indispensably associated with efficiency 
in industry, Mr. Deakin said, “are the 
industrial relationships, and wage-fixing 
machinery which has been adapted to meet 
particular needs and conditions which, 
although not yet perfect, has produced 
industrial relations in this country second 
to none.” 


Referring to wages, the President said 
that from time to time there has been 
pressure to abandon the long-established 
policy of wage negotiation in favour of a 
national tribunal responsible for devising a 
national wages policy. It was not clear 
what these theories involved, and he felt 
it would be better to leave the problem 
of wages to the people who have the 
responsibility in industry for producing 
results, rather than to theorists. Formula- 
tion of wage policies, he further warned, 
“ig not something which can be used as 
propaganda”. Demands unrelated to 
reality and intended to buttress extreme 
political views “can only be regarded as a 
betrayal of the real interests of the people 
we represent”. The General Council, he 
pointed out, recognizes that with a steadily 
rising cost of living reasonable wage claims 
were justifiable. Nevertheless, it urged the 
observance of reasonableness and_ the 
“exercise of good sense”. 


Congress warned the membership that, 
without a rise in productivity, substantial 
wage increases are bound to raise costs, 
and that an appreciable rise in the cost of 
exports would most likely cause a loss of 
overseas markets and limit the country’s 
capacity to buy the food and raw material 
essential to the maintenance of the standard 
of living. 

Mr. Deakin, in a reference to “splinter” 
unions, defended the formation of large 
unions, pointing out that it has been TUC 
policy to reduce the number of smaller 
unions by amalgamations in order to 
increase their effectiveness. “Breakaway 
organizations and the _ setting-up of 
‘splinter unions’ disrupt and undermine the 
collective bargaining machinery built up 
so laboriously” and should be opposed by 
all possible means, he said. 


He reaffirmed the right of unions to 
achieve 100 per cent organization and 
denied the right of an employer to make 
non-unionism a condition of employment. 
On the question of the closed shop, the 
TUC would continue to assert the right of 
trade unionists to decide whether or not 
they would work with non-unionists. The 
consequences of encouraging non-unionism, 
he said, are bound to be grave and far- 
reaching. “Unions will not accept respon- 
sibility for the smooth and regular opera- 
tion of industrial plant in which the right 
of combination is denied.” 

Trade unions, Mr. Deakin continued, are 
being threatened with the prospect of 
losing the protection of laws which have 
hitherto been regarded as providing that 
officials and funds shall not be held liable 
for actions taken in pursuance of a trade 
dispute. “This is a vital principle not to 
be put in jeopardy,” he asserted. 

While government intervention in the 
settlement of wage claims, he said, could 
destroy mutual confidence in collective 
bargaining and arbitration, unions should 
show a sense of responsibility and not 
allow their policy “to be determined by 
extremist action and especially by those 
in our midst whose good faith and loyalty 
to principle are compromised by their 
connections and who have no will to help 
their country in its present difficulties”. 

In conclusion, the President reaffirmed 
his faith in the future of the trade union 
movement which, he said, “must take the 
necessary steps to protect and improve the 
living standard of its members and to 
conserve the country’s resources”. 


Rearmament Program 


Following a lengthy debate, the report 
of the General Council calling for the 
maximum measure of rearmament, within 
the limits of Britain’s power to find the 
means, was accepted on a card vote of 
5,597,000 to 1,450,000, with nearly one 
million abstentions. 

Two composite resolutions and an 
amending resolution were also sponsored, 
calling for reduction in the rearmament 
program. Delegates were warned by the 
President that the resolutions were regarded 
as a rejection of the Council’s view that 
rearmament is immediately necessary and 
that a curtailment of the arms program 
would not be an immediate solution of 
economic problems. All resolutions were 
heavily defeated. 

One of the defeated composite resolu- 
tions called for the prohibition of atomic, 
germ and bacteriological warfare. Against 
the advice of the General Council, Con- 


Organization among Women 


Trade union organization among the 
working women of Britain is not yet as 
fully organized as it might be, accord- 
ing to a report presented to the 84th 
annual Trades Union Congress. 

Out of a membership of more than 
8,000,000 in the 183 affiliated unions, 
only about 1,300,000 are women, yet 
recent official statistics classify more 
than 7,000,000 women and girls as 
“female employees”. 

The General Council of the TUC is 
giving every possible help to unions in 
building up their women membership 
but, in a report to Congress on its 
activities in this connection, points out 
that the responsibility is, in the last 
resort, with the unions themselves. 


gress later carried, by a small majority, a 
resolution opposing the use of bacterio- 
logical weapons and urging a new interna- 
tional agreement to prohibit their use. 


Wages Policy 


A major debate arose out of the General 
Council’s report on wage policy. In its 
statement the Council warned against the 
consequences of substantial wage increases 
which, it said, were bound to raise costs 
and could put Britain out of the export 
markets. 

A composite resolution, moved by the 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers, recorded opposition to the Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy, accusing the 
Government of putting the greatest burden 
on the people least able to bear it. 

“Until adequate price controls and food 
subsidies have been restored,” the resolu- 
tion read, “Congress urges the General 
Council to reject attempts to restrict 
justifiable wage increases necessary to ease 
the burden of rising living costs.’ The 
resolution was supported by the General 
Council and carried by a vote of 7,771,000 
to 39,000. 

A second resolution, sponsored by the 
Electrical Trades Union, rejecting “the 
Tory Government’s policy of so-called 
restraint” and advocating submission of 
wage claims, was opposed by the General 
Council and rejected by a vote of 4,914,000 
to 2,626,000. 


Social Ownership _ 


A heated and lively debate took place 
on a composite resolution reaffirming faith 
in the principles of social ownership. The 
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resolution supported resistance to attempts 
to denationalize the road haulage and iron 
and steel industries, and called on the 
General Council to formulate proposals, for 
submission to the 1953 Congress, for the 
extension of social ownership to other 
industries and services, “particularly those 
now subject to monopoly control”; the 
proposals, after endorsement, to be sub- 
mitted to the political wing for inclusion 
in Labour’s general election program. 

The General Council, although not 
opposing the general principle of demand- 
ing further nationalization, objected to the 
specific instruction to prepare nationaliza- 
tion plans by 1953, claiming that it did 
not allow sufficient time. The President 
promised that if the resolution were 
remitted, the General Council would 
consult all concerned and would submit 
such report as it could next year. ‘The 
resolution when put to the vote, however, 
carried by a vote of 4,542,000 to 3,210,000. 


East-West Trade 


A composite resolution on the subject 
of international trade viewed with alarm 
the increasing difficulty of maintaining 
exports in the face of growing competi- 
tion in world markets. It expressed the 
belief that “extensive trading relations 
with China, the USSR and other eastern 
countries would make a substantial con- 
tribution towards improving the present 
international situation, which is causing 
grave concern to the peoples of all coun- 
tries”. Considerable discussion followed. 

Sponsors of the resolution were the 
National Union of Mineworkers, the 
Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers, 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
Scottish Painters’ Society and the National 
Union of Railwaymen. It was supported 
by the General Council on the under- 
standing that, while some advance might 
be made, it must not be assumed that new 
machinery is necessary. 


Other Resolutions 

Resolutions were carried calling for the 
abolition of all charges in the national 
health service and for inclusion of a 
comprehensive occupational health service 
to safeguard industrial workers. 


Congress went on record in support of 
encouraging joint consultation in industry. 
On behalf of the General Council it was 
stated that trade unions would do every- 
thing possible to promote discussion with 
employers on methods designed to increase 
industrial efficiency. 

A composite resolution condemning the 
Government White Paper on transport and 
the Transport Bill was carried without 
dissent, and unanimous approval was given 
to a resolution condemning governmental 
interference with the efficient operation of 
British air transport. 

Early legislation on shop hours, health 
and safety in non-industrial employment, 
and juvenile working hours as recom- 
mended in the Gowers Committee reports 
were urged. 

Another resolution demanded immediate 
action to bring about equal pay for women 
throughout Government service. 

Resolutions remitted to the General 
Council urged initiation of a campaign 
against attempts to set up “non-political” 
trade unions in opposition to established 
unions and clarification of the position of 
trade union officials who are proceeded 
against at law when supporting members 
involved in an official trade dispute. 

Other subjects dealt with included old 
age pensions and old people’s living con- 
ditions, the films quota, employment of 
children in the entertainment industry, 
housing, rent tribunals, food production and 
farm conditions, human rights and trade 
unionism in South Africa, and “problem” 
families. 


Election of General Council 


Elections for the General Council of the 
TUC resulted in all members being 
re-elected, with the exception of Sir Luke 
Fawcett who, on retirement, is replaced by 
G. H. Lowthian, General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers. 

Two members were added: H. Hewitt, 
of the National Society of Pottery Workers, 
and D. Houghton, M-P., of the Inland 
Revenue Staff Federation, it having been 
agreed last year that the two groups they 
represent should have increased repre- 
sentation on the General Council. 

The Council, at its first meeting, elected 
as TUC chairman for the forthcoming year 
Tom O’Brien, M.P., General Secretary of 
the National Association of Theatrical and 
Kine Employees. 
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71° Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Labour 


Meeting’s highlight was Federation’s departure from its traditional 
policy of political neutrality to endorse Democratic candidate in the 
U.S. presidential elections. Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act called for 


The American Federation of Labour, 
meeting in New York from September 15 
to 23 for its 71st annual convention, 
abandoned its traditional political neu- 
trality in voting to support the Democratic 
candidate in the United States presidential 
election. The decision was taken after 
both Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates had addressed the delegates. 

Endorsation by the Federation of a 
presidential candidate was a corollorary 
of the declared stand of both parties on 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

William Green, in _ his presidential 
address, referred to the “bitter disappoint- 
ment that touches and moves the hearts 
and souls of every worker in America” 
through failure to bring about the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“That is still our task,” he said, “and 
we will concentrate, we will mobilize every 
ounce of strength we possess. We will 
use our economic strength as well as our 
political power in an effort to bring about 
repeal of this un-American act at the 
earliest possible date. 

“So this convention, I know, will be 
moved by a sincere consideration of the 
policy that we will pursue in an effort to 
achieve our purpose in this respect. We 
will centre our efforts on it. It is the 
outstanding task of the organized labour 
movement at the present time to make 
us free men in a free nation in a free 
world, so that we can help make this free 
world a better world in which people can 
live. That is our aim and our purpose,” 
the AFL President declared. 

Pressing this point home, the Executive 
Council, in the introduction to its annual 
report, said :— 

“Your Executive Council points out that 
in facing the problems of the future we 
must do so with the full realization that 
the ballot box is the most important 
weapon which the workers have in their 
fight for the continued forward march of 
our American nation.” 

In addition to the two candidates for 
the presidency of the United States, other 
speakers included: David A. Morse, 


Director-General, International Labour 
Organization; Léon Jouhaux, President, 
General Confederation of Labour (Force 
ouvriére); Hon. Averell Harriman; Hon. 
Maurice J. Tobin, US. Secretary of 
Labour; and fraternal delegates from other 
countries. 


Messages received from those unable to 
attend the convention included one from 
President Harry S. Truman. 


The meeting was convened in New York, 
57 years since an annual convention of 
the AFL had been held in that city. 
Welcoming the delegates were Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of New York State; 
Thomas A. Murray, President, New York 
State Federation of Labour; and Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, Mayor of the city of New 
York. In attendance were some 750 
delegates. Fraternal delegates from the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the British Trades Union Congress 
were also present. 


Report of Executive Council 


In a 2380-page report, the Executive 
Council reviewed events of the past year in 
numerous fields of both direct and indirect 
interest to the nation’s workers. The 
council outlined the major problems facing 
organized labour today. 


Highlighting the report was the call to 
action at the polls. “Labour must be 
politically alive,” said the Council. “We 
must meet the reactionary forces opposed 
to us on this battleground with the same 
determination and force with which we 
have met them on other battlegrounds of 
the past. 


“Labour must see to it that the men 
and women who sit in the halls of Con- 
gress and in our various state Legislatures 
must be those who realize the importance 
of labour’s contribution to the welfare of 
our nation . 


“Our objective of a better and even 
better day for the workers in America can- 
not, and must not be, allowed to fail 
because of political inaction on our part,” 
the report stated. 
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Other outstanding sections of the report 
dealt with developments under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, world affairs, manpower for 
defence, stabilization policies, productivity, 
apprentice training, housing, social security, 
taxation, the immigration law, and organ- 
ization in particular of women workers. 


Taft-Hartley Act 

Experience confirms labour’s criticism of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Council stated. 
“The law has proved unfair and iniquitous 
to workers, while favouring employers,” it 
charged, and is “a dismal failure as a 
means for settling labour-management 
disputes.” 

Assailing Congress for failure to adopt 
amendments proposed by the AFL Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, 
the report said building trades unions 
“have none of the rights, but are subject 
to all of the penalties, under the law.” 

Council left 
formulate specific action to replace the 
Act with a law which it considered to be 
fair to both labour and management. 


World Affairs 

In a comprehensive review of world 
affairs, the Council warned against the 
danger of a “creeping world war” as the 
lines of demarcation between the “cold war” 
and total war grow thinner. Collective 
security, it declared, is the need of the 
hour and can be attained only on the 
basis of mutual aid among the peace- 
seeking countries. 

It is vitally necessary, the Council 
believes, to continue the economic aid 
features of the Government’s program of 
assistance to the non-captive nations of 
Europe. 

There is no simple formula for the 
solution of the problems and burdens of 
rearmament, nor is there any short-cut to 
the blessings of social progress, the Council 
stated. It believed, however, that the free 
labour movement should share in the task 
of “combining the unavoidable and abso- 
lutely urgent rearmament effort with the 
indispensable preservation of social progress. 
To this end the free labour movement 
must insist on adequate voice and repre- 
sentation in the defence effort,” the 
Council’s report declared. Stating that 
there should also be an equitable sharing 
of the burdensome cost of rearmament, 
the Council warned that any move to use 
the rearmament effort as “a pretext for 
opposing further social progress or as 
an excuse for weakening or wiping out 
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it to the convention to 


the benefits of labour legislation and 
social security already attained” must be 
“vigorously rejected”. 

Turning to communism, the Council 
directed attention to the stand taken by 
the Federation. “The fight. of the AFL 
against communism,” it stated, “is a con- 
tinuing and vital phase of its energetic 
efforts to help the free countries of the 
world become strong enough to deter and 
defeat communist aggression.” 


Manpower for Defence 


To deal with all aspects of the manpower 
problem on a voluntary basis, a network 
of labour-management manpower com- 
mittees on national and regional levels 
was drafted, Council reported. Full 
participation by organized labour at the 
policy-making level was provided through 
a 14-man National Labour-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee. The com- 
mittee has proved useful in _ bringing 
labour and management viewpoints to bear 
on manpower policies, the AFL executive 
reported. 


Stabilization Policies 


Weakening of price controls was scored 
by the Council. The “rigid” cost-of-living 
formula under which wage controls operate 
also came in for criticism, as did delays 
in Wage Stabilization Board decisions. 
The Board was urged to approve the 
Federation’s petition for wage increases 
based on higher efficiency and productivity. 


Social Security 


The Executive Council renewed its drive 
for progress in social security legislation. 
While technology has moved forward 
rapidly in the United States, the report 
said, the nation’s social security system is 
far from adequate. The people hardest hit 
by inflation, it pointed out, are those for 
whom old age insurance or survivors’ 
benefits constitute the main, and often the 
sole, source of livelihood. 


“The loss of buying power of these social 
insurance benefits and the growing 
disparity between the money income of 
the active population and that of the 
persons dependent on social insurance 
benefits,” said the Council, “has imparted 
added urgency to a further revision of the 
Social Security Act to strengthen its 
provisions.” 


Housing 
Failure on the part of Congress to adopt 
a more comprehensive housing program 
came in for criticism, as also did the 
decontrol of rents in other than defence 
areas. The public housing program, said 


the report, has been held back “not only 
by the machinations of real estate interests 
but also by federal legislation limiting the 
size of the program”. 

The report outlined a proposed hous- 
ing program for consideration by the 
convention. 


Organization of Women Workers 


Special organizational efforts to enlist 
women workers into the Federation were 
urged by the Council. The Director of 
Organization was instructed to promote a 
concerted organization drive. 


Women today, the Council pointed out, 
constitute about 30 per cent of the nation’s 
total Jabour force, with 17,596,000 
employed in industry and 1,219,000 in 
agriculture. 


As the defence program expands, it is 
anticipated that additional employment 
opportunities will open for women and that 
trades previously barred will open to them 
provided they can obtain the necessary 
craft training, the report said. 


In such circumstances, the Council 
emphasized, women need unions to protect 
their interests and to assure them of equal 
pay for equal work. Even if some women 
workers later give up their jobs because 
of marriage or other reasons, it stated, 
their experience as union members will 
help them “in a world where workers are 
better off as a result of universal sharing 
in progress”, ’ 


Address of President William Green 


In his presidential address, William 
Green gave priority to the policy to be 
pursued by the Federation in an effort to 
bring about the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. Green then referred at length to 
the subject of the cost of living. Today, 
he said, the balance in the pay envelopes 
of the workers has been reduced to 52 
per cent as compared with 1939 and a 
further rise of three per cent by next July 
is forecast. 

The minimum adequate yearly budget for 
a family of four, he stated, has risen $171 
in the last year and $561 since war broke 
out in Korea. “This minimum budget 
today costs $4,155 a year, or $90 a week 
if a man works full time,” he said. “He 
needs $2 per hour to provide even a 
minimum living for his family, and there 
are millions of us whose wages are far 
below that figure.” ° 

While wages have increased in the last 
two years, he said, the increase has not 
been enough to offset. the rise in prices 
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and in taxes. “The actual purchasing 
power of the average factory worker’s take- 
home pay after taxes is 80 per cent a week 
less today than before Korea for a worker 
with three dependents, and $2.05 a week 
for a single worker,” Mr, Green asserted. 

Referring to the “unprecedented” amount 
of money spent by American companies 
on improvement and enlargement of plants 
and the installation of labour-saving 
equipment, Mr. Green said:— 

“Workers ought to share justly in this 
profit. With productivity advancing so 
rapidly, the American economy cannot be 
kept in a healthy state unless wage 
increases keep pace with workers’ rising 
power to produce. But wages have not 
kept pace with productivity from 1949 to 
1952. While the workers’ output per man 
hour rose 134 per cent in two and a half 
years, his week’s average or buying power 
per hour rose only five per cent, due to 
wage controls since early 1951 and the rise 
in prices.” 

Membership 

More than 252,000 members have been 
added in the last ten months, President 
Green reported, bringing the total paid-up 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labour to 8,098,302—the highest in the 
Federation’s history. In the 13 years since 
1939, he said, membership has doubled. 


Appeal for a United Labour Front 

Mr. Green concluded his address with a 
plea for a united labour movement. 

Apparently replying John L. Lewis’ call 
to labour “to act in unison” (L.G., Sept., 
1952, p. 1177), Mr. Green said that from 
the time the American Federation of 
Labour was formed in 1881 it has pro- 
jected the doctrine of labour united in one 
common family. “Division in the ranks 
of labour,’ he said, “is injurious. It 
weakens us.” 

When the attempt was made to separate 
and create different unions and organiza- 
tions, functioning separately, Mr. Green 
reminded the delegates, the AFL appealed 
to them not to do it but to remain united 
in the “House of Labour”—the American 
Federation of Labour. 

“Our appeal is still there,” he said. “We 
call to the one who led in the division of 
labour and who now says we are weak 
because we are divided, to come back. 
Let’s be united. Let it be one labour 
movement in America; and, notwithstand- 
ing our feelings, we still urge and beg and 
coax them to come back to the House of 
Labour and live together with us.” 
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MAJOR DECLARATIONS 
Repeal of Taff-Hartley Act 


Asserting that recent actions by the 
courts and the National Labour Relations 
Board have abridged the rights of workers, 
imposed ruinous financial burdens upon 
unions, and have invaded the workers’ 
freedom of association and the right of 
collective bargaining, the Federation again 
called for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Its repeal, the resolution stated, “is a 
clear and urgent necessity, not only for 
the preservation of the rights of labour, 
but also for the maintenance of sound 
labour-management relations and of indus- 
trial peace. 


“Before the 83rd Congress convenes,” the 
resolution continued, “labour must have 
ready factual evidence bringing out specifi- 
cally the injustices, inequities and dangers 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This should 
become the basis for our legislative pro- 
gram in the next Congress whereby the 
obnoxious, dangerous and unjust provisions 
of the Labour-Management Relations Act 
of 1947 could be removed and proposals 
for sound and equitable enactments could 
be placed before Congress.” 


Allied with the Federation’s demand for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act was the 
decision to support “only those candidates 
of either party who pledge that they will 
vote for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
amendments to the Wagner Act and the 
restoration of those portions of that Act 
which were repealed.” 


Following a declaration of labour plat- 
form by both parties, the Federation voted 
unanimously in favour of supporting the 
Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States. This was the first time in 
the history of the AFL that a convention 
has endorsed a candidate for public office. 
Previous endorsements have been made by 
the Executive Council. 


Social Security and Health 


Recommendations of the Executive 
Council concerning old age security, unem- 
ployment and health insurance, and public 
assistance were unanimously endorsed by 
the convention. 


Extension of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance benefits to cases of permanent 
and total disability prior to retirement will 
be requested of Congress at the next 
session. 

Declaring that the unemployment insur- 
ance system has “to an alarming extent 
become a captive of the states and the 
state bureaucracy too often subservient to 
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employers’ interests,” AFL affiliates are 
“alerted to help to the utmost in the 
drive for the betterment of unemployment 
compensation in the coming year”. 

Adequate health services are beyond the 
financial reach of the average American 
worker and his family, it was stated. The 
Federation pledged continuation of its 
energies to bring about a solution “of the 
economic problem which stands between 
the patient and his cure”. 


Safeguarding AFL Integrity 

Delegates reiterated “the unswerving 
purpose of the American Federation of 
Labour to be unrelenting in its efforts to 
maintain the integrity of our movement 
and to safeguard it from intrusion by any 
elements from any source which might seek 
to subvert the high purposes of trade 
unionism to their personal gain or to 
illegal ends”. 


Memorial to Samuel Gompers 

The convention endorsed the proposal to 
establish a memorial to the late Samuel 
Gompers at the site of the City of Hope 
cancer and tuberculosis sanitarium, the 
memorial to take the form of a cancer 
research centre or sanitorium. An appeal 
for contributions towards a fund for this 
purpose will be made to AFL affiliates. 


Other Resolutions 

Other recommendations of the Executive 
Council adopted by the conference in- 
cluded: the appeal for unity in the labour 
movement; organization of women workers; 
appropriation of adequate funds for the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship; renewal 
of efforts in Congress to bring’ about 
improvements and necessary revisions of 
the immigration and naturalization law; 
co-operation of AFL affiliates in the 
preparation of a report for consideration 
by the Executive Council on the relation 
between productivity and wages; co- 
ordination of federal, state and local tax 
systems; financing of education, health and 
welfare services to receive the same 
priority as is given to defence needs; 
upward revision of the minimum wage 
rate; trade union rights to be accorded 
state and local government employees; 
federa] aid for education; effective labour 
participation in the work of dealing with 
natural resources and in the formulation 
of policy concerning atomic energy. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, William Green 
was unanimously re-elected President of the 
AFL for his 29th consecutive term. Gal 
Meany was returned as Secretary-Treasurer 
and all 13 vice-presidents of the Executive 
Council were re-elected. 


Site of 1953 Convention 


Invitations for the holding of the 72nd 
convention were received from St. Louis, 
Mo., and either Miami or Miami Beach, 
Fla. The decision was left to the Executive 
Council. , 


“To Insist on Youth When Hiring Women 
Creates Shortages and Wastes Skills” 


“Age should not be a major factor controlling an applicant’s chances of 
employment," says Ruth A. Hamilton, adviser on women’s employment, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, discussing older workers’ problems 


Insistence on youth in the hiring of 
women creates needless labour shortages 
and is a waste of available skills, Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s employment, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, told 
the Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs at its biennial 
conference in Vancouver. 

“Age,” Miss Hamilton declared, “should 
not be a major factor controlling an 
applicant’s chances of employment. If she 
has the ability required for the job her 
chronological age should not be a barrier. 
For instance, it is claimed that there is 
a shortage of stenographers. This is true 
up to a point; the real shortage is of 
young stenographers. There are available 
large numbers of qualified women, but 
because they are considered ‘too old’ they 
are not acceptable to some employers.” 

The problem of the ageing population, 
according to Miss Hamilton, is a dual one 
and will become more acute as the age 
span lengthens and the proportion of older 
persons in the community increases. 
Within the main one, there is the problem 
of the aged worker who is too old to 
continue at a regular occupation, and who 
might be assisted through counselling. The 
other problem is that of the older worker 
who is still capable of giving efficient job 
performance but who meets with resistance 
to employment solely because of age. 

Women workers, Miss Hamilton said, 
tend to be disqualified by reason of their 
years at an earlier age than are men, 
especially where physical appearance ranks 
as a major factor. Youth, too, is generally 
regarded as being more adaptable. “In 
dealing with older women, I wouldn’t say 
that I have found them less adaptable but 
there is a tendency for older people to 
resist change.” 
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Older women proved themselves during 
the war, Miss Hamilton continued. They 
showed that they were not only capable 
of meeting the accelerated work conditions 
as satisfactorily as younger women but 
frequently even more so. They were found 
to be dependable, punctual, to have a good 
attendance record, and in many instances 
they brought to their jobs the benefits of 
experience and mature judgment. 

This growing insistence by employers on 
youth, irrespective of the qualifications of, 
older workers, Miss Hamilton noted, is 
having the effect of lowering the age limit 
in many job categories. 

Marriage, said Miss Hamilton, is another 
obstacle to employment of the older 
woman. “If a woman is married she is 
not qualified for many an employer’s 
order, even though she is supporting a 
family; whereas a man of the same age, 
with a family to support, will receive 


special consideration by an employer 
because of that fact.” 
Apart from the psychological angle, 


whether married or single, it is economi- 
cally unsound to discriminate against older 
workers, Miss Hamilton declared. “It is a 
waste of skills and it reduces the purchas- 
ing power not only of the individual but 
of the country as a whole. A woman’s 
needs continue as long as she lives and, if 
she is to meet them, she must have the 
purchasing power. If she is refused 
employment, then her purchasing power is 
cut off and her ability to be self-supporting 
is impaired.” 

Offering some suggestions to employers, 
Miss Hamilton stressed the need for 
accurate job description. Failure on the 
part of employers to realize the importance 
of job specification, she said, results in 
skills being further wasted. “For instance, 
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one employer’s job requirements may call 
for a typist but he hires a stenographer, 
thus depriving another employer who 
requires the dual skills of typing and 
stenography from obtaining the help he 
needs.” 

The pool system was mentioned as a 
further obstacle in the way of employment 
of the older woman. A woman possessing 
all the skills required in the job, Miss 
Hamilton said, may find that her only 
entry to employment is by way of the 
pool, and in the case of companies whose 
policy is to hire young people just out of 
school, train them to their particular 
requirements, and then. move them into 
positions of responsibility, she may be 
barred altogether. 

Granting that pension plans present a 
problem in the hirmg of older workers, 
Miss Hamilton believed that most workers, 
faced with the immediate necessity of 
obtaining a job, would be willing, if it 
were an obstacle to their employment, 
to forego any claim to pension benefit. 


“But there are plenty of employers who 
have neither a pool nor a pension plan,” 


she added. “If they would be willing to 
accept older workers, they would find 
absenteeism lower and that turnover 
materially reduced. They might also find 
the experience which the older worker 
would bring to her job of- considerable 
assistance in their business.” 

For the older workers Miss Hamilton 
had a few words of advice. She referred 
to the obstacle presented by a pension 
plan, and urged applicants not to let the 
difficulty of their inclusion in any plan 
stand in the way of their accepting 
employment. 

They should also, she said, be willing 
to consider accepting employment calling 
for different duties from those to which 
they have been accustomed. It might even 
be necessary to adjust their attitude to 
accepting a change in grade and rate of 
pay. In such instances, Miss Hamilton told 
her audience, counselling can be of con- 
siderable assistance. “Counselling can bring 
to an applicant renewed faith in herself 
and can help in readjustment, where 
required, to changed conditions.” 


Two TLC Members Named to Government Posts 


Two men prominent in the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada have recently 
been appointed to senior positions in 
provincial Governments. 

They are: Arthur E. Skaling, now 
Minister of Labour in New Brunswick, and 
Wilham M. Sands, now Deputy Minister of 
Labour in British Columbia. 

Mr. Skaling was for many years 
President of the Saint John Trades and 
Labour Council. He is a member of 
Local 1 of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America 
(AFL-TLC). 

A former member of City Council in 
Saint John, he has served for many years 
as the Council’s nominee on the School 
Board. 

He resigned the presidency of the Trades 
and Labour Council to run in the recent 
New Brunswick elections. 

Mr. Sands was formerly Kelowna Dis- 
trict Representative of the TLC. He 
resigned to accept the appointment to the 
government service. 


Supreme Court Orders 
Release of Tony Poje 

The Supreme Court of Canada _ has 
ordered the release from jail of Tony Poje, 
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International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) business agent, pending his 
appeal from a decision of a British 
Columbia court (see p. 1489). 

Mr. Poje was fined $3,000 and sentenced 
to three months in jail for ignoring a court 
injunction. When he refused to pay the 
fine he was ordered to spend 12 months 
in jail. 

His appeal to the British Columbia 
Appeal Court was dismissed and he 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


. The case may not be heard until February; 


the Court ordered his release pending the 
appeal. 


West German Unionists 
Elect New Chairman 


Walter Freitag is the new Chairman of 
the West German Trade Union Federation. 
He was elected at the Federation’s con- 
gress in Berlin, defeating Christian Fette, 
Chairman for the past year. 

Mr. Freitag promised to leave politics 
to the politicians. His defeated opponent 
had been criticized for embroiling the West 
German trade unions in such political 
matters as the West German defence 
problem. 


International 
Labour Organization 


Canada’s Part in 35th Session of 
International Labour Conference 


Excerpts from speeches by Canadians at meetings in Geneva are given. 
The delegation’s report shows stand taken by the government delegates 


Two members of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the 85th session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference spoke in the 
debate on the report of the Director- 
General, David A. Morse. They were 
M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Labour, who was head 
of the Canadian delegation and govern- 
ment delegate, and Max Swerdlow, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, who was 
the worker delegate. Excerpts from their 
speeches are given below. 

The session was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, June 4 to 28. 

Major accomplishment of the session was 
the adoption of three Conventions and 
three Recommendations (L.G.,  Aug., 
p. 1072). The Conventions cover social 
security, maternity protection and holidays 
with pay for agricultural workers; the 
Recommendations, co-operation between 
employers and workers, maternity protec- 
tion and agricultural holidays. 


The session brought together 654 dele- 
gates and advisers representing the govern- 
ments, employers and workers of 60 
member countries. Also present were 
officially-appointed observers from Libya, 
admitted at the session as the 66th member 
state of the ILO. 

Also attending were representatives of 
the United Nations, the World Health 
Organization, the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the Council of 
Europe, the Provisional Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe (PICMME), the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the International Co-operative 
Alliance, the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the 
International Organization of Employers 
and the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Canada was represented at the Confer- 
ence as follows:— 

Government delegates: M. M. Maclean, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour and 


Director of the Industrial Relations Branch 
(head of delegation) and Paul Goulet, 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Director, ILO Branch. 


Government advisers: C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Dr. Ernest A. Watkinson, 
Industrial Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare; Joseph W. 
Willard, Director, Research Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; and Bruce Williams, Secretary, 
Canadian Permanent Delegation at Geneva. 

Employer delegate: Harry Taylor, repre- 
senting the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Advisers were: J. A. Brass, 
General Secretary, Railway Association of 
Canada; H. W. Macdonnell, Manager, 
Industrial Relations Department, CMA; 
Allan C. Ross, representing the Canadian 
Construction Association; and T. Wood- 
ford Smith, representing the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Worker delegate: Max Swerdlow, TLC. 
Advisers were: Rodolphe Hamel, President, 
National Federation of Mining Industry 
Employees (CCCL); and J. G. McLean, 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 

Secretary to the Canadian delegation was 
H. T. Pammett, Executive Assistant, ILO 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


Agenda 

First item on the agenda was the report 
of the Director-General. After this came 
financial and budgetary questions, infor- 
mation and reports on the application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, and 
the second discussion on holidays with 
pay in agriculture. Under the heading 
“Objectives and Standards of Social 
Security” came a second discussion on 
minimum standards of social security and 
the first discussion on objectives and 
advanced standards of social security. 

The next item on the agenda was 
co-operation between public authorities and 
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M. M. Maclean 


Headed Canadian Delegation 


employers’ and _ workers’ organizations. 
This covered a second discussion of the 
proposed Recommendation concerning co- 
operation at the level of the undertaking 
and first discussion of a draft text con- 
taining, as model guiding principles, 
examples of good practice in consultation 
and co-operation. Also covered by this 
item was the first discussion on co-opera- 
tion at the level of the industry and at 
the national level. 

Last items on the agenda were: 
revision of the maternity protection Con- 
vention, 1919 (No. 3), protection of the 
health of workers in places of employment, 
and regulation of the employment of 
young persons in underground work in coal 
mines. 

While preliminary discussion of the 
major items was being handled by com- 
mittees, whose reports were subsequently 
dealt with by the conference in plenary 
session, the debate on the report of the 
Director-General was taking place. 


M. M. Maclean 

“There is encouraging 
Director-General’s observation that most 
countries have, in recent years, made 
greater efforts towards social improvement 
than ever before in their histories,” said 
M. M. Maclean, head of the Canadian 
delegation, in the debate on the Director- 
General’s report. 


truth in the 
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“Since there was never a greater need 
for mutual understanding among the 
nations of the world,’ he continued, “it 
is well to recognize the extent to which 
the principal social objectives are shared. 
The role of the ILO in furthering under- 
standing of these common objectives, as 
well as helping in their attainment, is 
widely recognized and interest in its activi- 
ties is being increasingly displayed in my 
own country.” 

Mr. Maclean then reviewed some of the 
recent events in Canada which, he said, 
“reflect some fairly substantial progress 
towards the attainment of social and 
economic goals”. He pointed out that 
while Canada had not escaped the infla- 
tionary pressures of the post-war years, 
labour’s earnings have “more than kept 
pace with the rise in prices”. The general 
standard of living has risen, he said, labour 
has, in most industries, enjoyed a reduc- 
tion in weekly hours of work and workers 
have also gained more leisure time through 
an increase in the number of paid statutory 
holidays and longer annual vacations with 
pay. At the same time, production has 
increased substantially, he stated. 


“We believe,” Mr. Maclean told the 
conference, “this combination of higher 
labour standards and higher production is 
significant. There has been increasing 
recognition that pursuit of one does not 
rule out achievement of the other. Labour 
has become more aware of the importance 
of high productivity as the essential source 
of labour gains; on the other hand, 
employers have become more ready to 
emphasize such benefits as an objective of 
industrial policy.” 

Canadian labour, Mr. Maclean continued, 
gives considerable credit for its improved 
standards to trade unions, which, through 
the development of seniority systems and 
grievance procedures, have helped to give 
their members a feeling of collective 
security. This security, he added, com- 
bined with the continuity of employment 
that has resulted from the favourable 
conditions of the post-war years, has given 
workers a stronger feeling of confidence 
in their economic future and in the 
systems and procedures which maintain 
their economy. 

“This feeling,’ said Mr. Maclean, “is 
fostered by government services providing 
educational and training opportunities, a 
national employment service, unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age and other social 
security benefits.” 

Employers, too, have contributed to this 
feeling by their support of the principle 
of employment stability and the business 
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initiative which contributes to its achieve- 
ment, by their support of collective bar- 
gaining principles and generally in their 
attitude of meeting labour fairly in their 
contract negotiations, he stated. 

Warning that “the, future is not without 
its hazards,” Mr. Maclean said one danger 
was that “potential economic gains may 
be dissipated in industrial strife”, 

“There is evidence that many employers 
and unions are improving their ability to 
work together,’ asserted Mr. Maclean in 
reviewing the trend of Canadian labour- 
management relations over the past few 
years. “This does not mean,” he added, 
“an end to industrial conflict in Canada. 
Differences of opinion will inevitably con- 
tinue and will be thrashed out in collective 
bargaining, conciliation procedures and 
some times strikes. But what it does mean 
is that industrial relations are taking on a 
more orderly pattern. 

“The fact that labour has established a 
firmer place in the community helps to 
foster the sense of responsibility that is 
a prerequisite of good industrial relations,” 
he went on. “Both management and 
labour are growing in their ability to see 
one another’s point of view. Their rela- 
tions are increasingly based on confidence 
in one another’s good faith. While 
bargaining shrewdly, they are finding it 
possible to work out arrangements that are 
in the interests of both sides, with due 
regard to the interests of the community.” 

Noting that labour-management  co- 
operation was on the conference agenda, 
Mr. Maclean said that “it is becoming 
more widely recognized that economic 
incentives are only part of the answer” to 
harmonious and good productivity within 
an enterprise. 

“Without anything in the nature of 
legislative coercion,” he reported, “my 
Government has for several years been 
sponsoring labour-management production 
committees, which have had some con- 
siderable success in establishments where 
the employer and union have given them 
full support. 

“There is an idea here, I believe, that 
offers hope to all of us,” he continued, 
“and that is, that where labour is secure 
in its relationship with management, and 
where both sides make a wholehearted 
effort to co-operate in matters in which 
they have a common interest, namely, in 
the welfare and efficiency of the industrial 
undertaking, a situation may develop in 
which human dignity is enhanced and the 
individual worker finds an outlet for the 


resourcefulness and creative spirit that 
man has used through the centuries in his 
conquest of the elements. 


“Recognition of the validity of this 
idea,” he said, “does not diminish the 
number, the intensity or the complexity of 
our labour and industrial problems; but it 
supplies the atmosphere in which the 
answers to these problems may be most 
effectively sought.” 

Granting that a government’s attitude to 
industrial relations may change to meet a 
changing situation, Mr. Maclean told the 
conference that the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s present position was based “on the 
premise that the best answers to labour- 
management problems can be worked out 
by the parties themselves and that, by 
and large, the solutions they find are likely 
to match the broader needs of the 
community. With this in mind,” he said, 
“it has been our objective to establish 
conditions favourable to the development, 
by the parties themselves, of a sound 
working relationship.” 


Enlarging on this statement, Mr. Maclean 
said :— 


Our policy is not to over-regulate but 
to establish the basic conditions of 
freedom of association and the obligation 
to bargain collectively. But the essence 
of our labour relations legislation is that 
it seeks to avoid imposing solutions on 
the parties. Its purpose is to help the 
parties to come together and to work out 
their own solutions—in other words, to 
make collective bargaining work. While 
this means that, for the most part, the 
Government stays out of such matters as 
wage determination, nevertheless it has an 
important role to play in the setting of 
minimum standards. The actual condi- 
tions of most of our workers are well 
above the minimum set by legislation. 
They are set by labour and management 
themselves, through collective bargaining. 

This does not mean that constant 
attention is not being paid to legislation. 
Each year brings some advances in the 
standards set by labour legislation. . 


In conclusion, Mr. Maclean said: “We 
appreciate the work the ILO has done over 
past decades in developing international 
standards for labour legislation. We 
welcome all the more the new role of the 
ILO—that of fostering the productive 
efficiency of underdeveloped countries. 
This is one of the great tasks of our time.” 


Max Swerdlow 

All our efforts to make this world a 
better place to live in must be of a 
positive nature, said Max Swerdlow, Cana- 
dian worker delegate to the conference. 
“Economic security, social progress, freedom 
and brotherhood must not be mere lofty 
principles to talk about,” he continued. 
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Max Swerdlow 


Canadian Worker Delegate 


“They must be objectives that all govern- 
ments must try to promote; they must be 
goals that all mankind must strive to 
attain.” 

Mr. Swerdlow then turned to an enum- 
eration of some of the problems faced by 
Canadian labour. 

“Our immediate and most pressing 
problem is unemployment,” he declared. 
“Tt is regrettable that a country as wealthy 
in natural resources as Canada, possessing 
as much industrial potential and know-how, 
should have so many unemployed.” 

Organized labour has often urged the 
inauguration of a public works program, 
without success, Mr. Swerdlow told the 
conference, quoting from the brief pre- 
sented to the Cabinet by the TLC last 
March (L.G., April, p. 397). The general 
situation is steadily improving, however, he 
remarked. 

Housing is another national problem, Mr. 
Swerdlow stated. In the field of social 
security, he spoke only of the problem he 
considered of prime importance: a national 
health insurance plan. Labour is willing to 
contribute its rightful share to such a 
scheme, he asserted. 

Labour’s efforts have not gone unre- 
warded and economic conditions are not 
as bad “as some people here try to make 
them out to be,” he continued. “Labour 
has made and is continuing to make con- 
siderable progress. Our standard of living 
is perhaps one of the highest in the world. 
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Our Government has implemented social 
legislation that very substantially improves 
general conditions. This has been done in 
spite of international tension and world- 
wide adverse economic conditions.” 

Mr. Swerdlow, who is a TLC organizer, 
then discussed some organizational problems. 

“Although Canadian industry at no time 
embraced trade unions with open arms, 
on the whole industrial relations in Canada 
are very satisfactory,” he said. He 
expressed regret, however, at the recent 
increase in the formation of company 
unions. “Although company unions are not 
new in Canada, their growth in some proy- 
inces has now reached very serious propor- 
tions,” he “declared. 

While provincial and federal legislation 
brands such unions as illegal, he told the 
conference, “it is almost impossible to 
prove company influence and domination.” 
Mr. Swerdlow then sounded a warning: 
“The labour movement will adopt every 
effective measure to protect and to safe- 
guard the legitimate aspirations of Cana- 
dian workers.” 

Turning to labour-management relations, 
he said he was at a loss to understand 
the reluctance of some employers to accept 
labour’s “sincere offer of co-operation”. 
Labour has no ulterior motives in its desire 
to develop real co-operation, he declared. 


“We sincerely hope that harmonious 
relations, that industrial peace, that co- 
operation—whether on the level of the 
undertaking or on the national level—can 
benefit both employers and employees. I 
ask the employers’ representatives,’ he 
concluded, “to stop being suspicious of our 
motives and to accept our hand of friend- 
ship in the same spirit as it is offered—in 
the spirit of frankness and sincerity.” 


CONVENTIONS 
Agricultural Holidays with Pay 
The Convention concerning Holidays 


with Pay in Agriculture (No. 101) adopted 
by the Conference provides that “workers 
employed in agricultural undertakings and 
related occupations shall be granted an 
annual holiday with pay after a period of 
continuous service with the same employer”. 
It is left to ratifying countries to decide 
how they will carry out the provisions in 
the Convention. 


The Convention was adopted 124 votes 
to 16, with 51 abstentions. The Canadian 
government delegates abstained on the 
vote. 

Reasons for Canada’s abstention were:— 


(1) The organization of Canadian agri- 
culture is unlike that in many other 


countries, in that paid labour constitutes 
a much smaller proportion of the total 
agricultural labour force and the great 
majority of Canadian farmers employ no 
labour except members of their own 
families. Moreover, paid agricultural 
workers in Canada do not, in most cases, 
expect to remain in that status per- 
manently; many become farm proprietors, 
while some transfer to other industries. 

(2) The total number of paid agricul- 
tural workers is divided among many 
employers, most of whom employ only one 
person. This would make the enforcement 
of regulations difficult. 

(3) A large part of the labour employed 
in Canadian agriculture, other than farm 
operators, is composed of seasonal, casual, 
or part-time workers, or unpaid family 
workers, to whom regulations such as those 
proposed would be either non-applicable or 
difficult to apply. 

(4) From a geographic point of view, 
Canadian agriculture is scattered over a 
large area, with great diversity in methods 
of production and in form of organiza- 
tion. In many areas the population is 
very sparse. These facts would increase 
the difficulty of enforcing uniform regula- 
tions, even although enforcement would be 
under provincial jurisdiction. 


Minimum Standards of Social Security 

The Convention concerning Minimum 
Standards of Social Security (No. 102) 
adopted by the Conference provides a 
broad approach to social security, covering 
nine contingencies for which standards are 


established. The standards relate to 


persons to be protected, qualifying condi- 
tions, benefit rights, rate of benefit, and 
the common provisions in respect to 
administration, finance and the right of 
appeal. 

The nine branches of social security 
include: medical care, sickness benefit, 
unemployment benefit, old age, employ- 
ment injury benefit, family benefit, 
maternity benefit, invalidity pensions or 
allowances, and survivors’ pensions or 


allowances. 


For purposes of ratification, a member 


state must cover at least three of the 


nine contingencies, including one branch 
relating to unemployment, old age, 
employment injury .or survivors’ benefits. 

The Convention was adopted by a vote 
of 123 to 33, with 22 abstentions. Canada, 
after failing to have a Recommendation 
substituted for the Convention, voted for 


the Convention. 


Canada’s request that a Recommenda- 
tion rather than a Convention be adopted 
was made during the debate by C. A. L. 
Murchison, adviser to the government 
delegation. “We are still unconvinced that 
as a Convention this instrument will pro- 
vide a meaningful standard for the entire 
range of social security,” he said. “A 
system of ratification allowing for consid- 
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erable choice of branches of social security 
which are not comparable, and which vary 
in relative importance from country to 
country, seems incompatible with the prin- 
ciple of specific comparable obligations,” 
he added. 


Continuing, Mr. Murchison said:— 


If we estimate the possible cost of the 
minimum standards of each of the branches 
of social security in any State, a wide 
variation in cost would be shown among 
the several branches within that State. 
If we did the same for every State, we 
would find a great variation percentage- 
wise in the cost of a given branch as 
between the several States. 

Under a Convention such as the one 
proposed, the natural tendency would be 
to adopt the least costly of the branches 
of social security in order to qualify 
rather than to adopt the branches suited 
to their particular needs. As a Conven- 
tion, this instrument does nothing to ensure 
the orderly development of social security 
measures according to the particular needs 
of any given State and in line with the 
economic development of that State. 

We must again remind ourselves that 
this all-embracing plan was conceived, in 
part, because of the failure of the majority 
of States Members to ratify existing 
social security Conventions. At the time 
when the plan was first discussed it was 
understood that the.standards and require- 
ments would be such as to enable the less 
developed countries to inaugurate a social 
security program for their people. Whether 
we have been realistic in our approach to 
this plan, time alone will tell. 


We think that greater results would be 
achieved, in the first instance, by the 
slightly developed countries if they were 
permitted to experiment in this field with 
the aid of an appropriate Recommendation. 
Under such conditions, States could move 
from one branch to another as circum- 
stances required; they could experiment 
with combinations of those branches and 
ultimately determine the course they 
should follow. This freedom of choice and 
action would be possible under a Recom- 
mendation. We feel that a Convention, at 
the outset, would not be helpful in stimu- 
lating this type of approach. 

There are two main arguments in 
support of the view that this document 
should _now be issued as a Recommenda- 
tion. In the first place, it seems sound and 
proper to suggest that the minimum 
standards should not be in the form of a 
Convention, at least until the advanced 
standards have been determined. Secondly, 
since this is the first attempt to incor- 
porate into one document the relevant 
provisions for all branches of social 
security, it would be well to allow time 
for States to experiment and adjust their 
programs in line with a Recommendation 
without in any way being committed to 
accepting one branch or another as a 
permanent, plan which would be the case 
under a Convention. 


Maternity Protection © 


A Convention concerning Maternity 
Protection (No. 103) was adopted, revising 
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the Maternity Protection Convention (No. 
2‘ of 1919. The earlier Convention was 
adopted at the first session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and was 
brought into force in June, 1921. 

The revised Convention applies to women 
employed in industrial undertakings and in 
non-industrial occupations, including women 
wage-earners working at home. It entitled 
any woman concerned to a _ period of 
maternity leave of at least 12 weeks. The 
remainder of the total period of leave may 
be provided before the presumed date of 
confinement and/or following the end of 
the compulsory leave period. 

While absent from work on maternity 
leave, the woman is entitled to receive cash 
and medical benefits. The rates of cash 
benefit must be sufficient for full and 
healthy maintenance of herself and her 
child in accordance with a suitable standard 
of living. Medical benefits include pre- 


natal, confinement and post-natal care and © 


hospitalization, where necessary. Freedom 
of choice of doctor and freedom of choice 
between a public and private hospital must 
be respected. 

Cash and medical benefits must be pro- 
vided either as of right, by means of 
compulsory social insurance or by public 
funds; or subject to a means test required 
for social assistance. Where cash benefits 
provided under compulsory social insurance 
are based on previous earnings, the rate of 
benefit must not be less than two-thirds 
of the woman’s previous earnings. 

Any contribution due under a com- 
pulsory social insurance scheme providing 
maternity benefits, and any tax for such 
purpose based on payrolls, whether paid 
both by the employer and employees or 
by the employer, must be paid in respect 
of the total number of men and women 
employed by the undertaking concerned, 
without distinction of sex. In no case is 
the employer individually liable for the 
cost of the benefits due to women employed 
by him. 

The Convention was adopted by a vote 
of 114 to 36, with 25 abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegates supported 
the Convention. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Agricultural Holidays 
The Convention concerning Holidays 


with Pay in Agriculture was supported by 
a Recommendation, which was adopted 
136 votes to 12, with 31 abstentions. 
Canadian government delegates abstained 
from voting on the Recommendation for 
the same reasons as they abstained from 
the vote on the Convention (see p. 1460). 
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Consultation and Co-operation 


The Conference adopted a Recommenda- 
tion (No. 94) concerning Consultation and 
Co-operation between Employers and 
Workers at the Level of the Undertaking. 
Canadian government, employer and worker 
delegates supported the Recommendation, 
which was adopted by a vote of 174 to 2, 
with 13 abstentions. 

Basis for discussion was the text pro- 
posed by the International Labour Office, 
supplemented by a proposed resolution 
setting forth guiding principles. Employer 
and some government delegates sought an 
amendment to the text to eliminate all 
reference to legislative action to bring 
co-operation into effect. Worker delegates 
wanted the guiding principles incorporated 
into the Recommendation itself. 

A compromise was reached. Employer 
delegates withdrew from their position on 
legislative action and worker delegates 
aecepted modifications in the proposed text 
and a _ resolution covering the guiding 
principles. When it came to a vote, the 
resolution was approved, 137 votes to 2, 
with 16 abstentions. All Canadian dele- 
gates voted in favour of the resolution. 


Maternity Protection 


A Recommendation concerning Maternity 
Protection (No. 95) was adopted, 112 votes 
to 81, with 29 abstentions. It contains 
more generous provisions than the Con- 
vention it supports (see p. 1461). Cana- 
dian government delegates voted in favour 
of the Recommendation, as they had in 
the vote on the Convention. 

The period of maternity leave proposed 
by the Recommendation is 14 weeks 
instead of 12 weeks. Cash benefits are 
fixed at a higher rate than the minimum 
standard provided for in the Convention, 
equalling, where practical, 100 per cent of 
the woman’s previous earnings. It is also 
suggested that other benefits, such as 
layettes (or payment for the purchase of 
layettes) and the supply of milk (or 
nursing allowance for nursing mothers) 
might be usefully added. 

The Recommendation also covers ques- 
tions of facilities for nursing mothers and 
infants, protection of employment, and 
protection of the health of employed 
women, during the maternity period. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference adopted 16 resolutions. 
Heading the list was one concerning the 
independence of the trade union move- 


ment. Approved by 112 votes in favour, 
none against, with 37 abstentions, it reads 
as follows:— 


1. The fundamental and permanent 
mission of the trade union movement is 
the economic and social advancement of 
the workers. 

2. The trade unions also have an 
important role to perform in co-operation 
with other elements in promoting social 
and economic development and_ the 
advancement of the community as a whole 
in each country. 

To these ends it is essential for the 
trade union movement in each country to 
preserve its freedom and independence so 
as to be in a position to carry forward 
its economic and social mission irrespective 
of political changes. 

condition for such freedom and 
independence is that trade unions be con- 
stituted as to membership without regard 
to race, national origin or political affilia- 
tions and pursue their trade union 
objectives on the basis of the solidarity 
and economic and social interests of all 
workers. 

5. When trade unions in accordance with 
national law and_ practice of their 
respective countries and at the decision of 
their members decide to establish rela- 
tions with a political party or to under- 
take constitutional political action as a 
means towards the advancement of their 
economic and social objectives, such polit- 
ical relations or actions should not be 
of such a nature as to compromise the 
continuance of the trade union movement 
or its social and economic functions 
irrespective of political changes in the 
country. 

6. Governments in seeking the _ co- 
operation of trade unions to carry out 
their economic and social policies should 
recognize that the value of this co-opera- 
tion rests to a large extent on the 
freedom and independence of the trade 
union movement as an essential factor in 
promoting social advancement and should 
not attempt to transform the trade union 
movement into an instrument for the 
pursuance of political aims, nor should 
they attempt to interfere with the normal 
functions of a trade union movement 
because of its freely established relation- 
ship with a political party. 


Canadian government delegates supported 
this resolution. 


Three important resolutions concerned 
the health of workers. They were drafted 
by the committee on the protection of the 
health of workers in places of employment, 
a body composed of 63 members under the 
chairmanship of Miss Frances Perkins, one- 
time United States Secretary of Labour. 
Canadian government delegates voted in 
favour of all three. 

One resolution calls for the placing on 
the agenda of the next session the question 
of protection of the health of workers in 
places of employment and _ instructs the 
International Labour Office to draft on this 
subject a Convention supplemented by a 
Recommendation and, as an alternate 
choice, a Recommendation alone. 

A second resolution on the health of 
workers calls on governments to encourage 
employers to consider ways of eliminating 
or reducing the risks of workers exposed 
to harmful substances. Several methods 
are indicated in the resolution. 

The third resolution on this subject 
concerns the collection and diffusion of 
information on the substitution of harmless 
or less harmful substances for harmful 
substances. 

Among other resolutions adopted were 
those concerning assistance to under- 
developed countries, the question of the 
minimum age of admission to underground 
work in coal mines, advanced standards of 
social security, welfare facilities: in coal 
mines and the regulation of the employ- 
ment of young persons in underground 
work in coal mines. 

The Conference adopted a budget for 
1953 of $6,223,368, of which Canada’s share 
will be $216,158.94. The Canadian govern- 
ment delegates voted in favour of the 
budget. 

Almost 84 per cent of the reports due 
on the application of Conventions and 
Recommendations were received by the 
ILO during the last year, it was reported 
to the Conference. 


ILO Classifies World's Occupations, Lists 1,727 Jobs 


The International Labour Office has completed the classification of 1,727 occupations, 
ranging alphabetically from able seamen to zoologist, in a new international occupational 
classification system. Prime purpose of the system is to facilitate the migration of labour 
by making it easier to match available skills and available jobs. 

In a 25-page volume, the ILO split the world’s occupations into nine major groups 
which, in turn, are divided into 45 minor groups comprising 287 occupational “families”, 
These families are broken down into the 1,727 separate occupations. 

The study took seven occupational analysts 19 months to complete. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


Nearly 275 employees of Johnson Wire 
Works Ltd., in Montreal, recently travelled 
to the papermaking centre of Three Rivers 
to visit pulp and paper plants there. The 
trip, planned and sponsored by the LMPC, 
was designed to give the employees an 
opportunity to see the use made of the 
wire cloth they produce for the paper 
industry. 

Divided into two groups, the employees 
toured the mills of the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company and the St. 
Lawrence Corporation. The visit enabled 
the workers to see their product in action 
and to get an idea of the important part 
their organization plays in the pulp and 
paper industry of Canada. 

Johnson Wire Works were the hosts at 
a reception held at the St. Maurice Hotel, 
Three Rivers, for the supervisory staff of 
the paper mills in the city. A dinner was 
held following the _ reception. Henry 
Johnson, Vice-President of Johnson Wire 
Works, introduced the mill managers to 
the visiting employees and their guests 
and pointed out that Three Rivers is one 
of the great paper producing centres of 
the world and that a large portion of the 
paper produced there is made on Johnson 
Wires. The mill managers, C. D. Jentz, 
St. Lawrence Corporation, H. G. Timmis, 
Consolidated Paper Corporation, and EH. 
Lonnquist, Canadian International Paper 
Company, addressed the gathering. In 
their addresses, they pointed up the value 
and necessity for co-operation between the 
paper industry and its important suppliers. 

Commenting on the trip and its purpose, 
the secretary of the LMPC said:— 

“By giving the employees this oppor- 
tunity to see in active use and operation 
the highly technical product they produce 
and to talk to the men who use it, there 
is the more lasting benefit of a new 
interest in their work and a greater under- 
standing of the economic and social value 
of their product. 

“The LMP Committees at Johnson Wire 
Works Limited are alive to the desirability 
of promoting mutual understanding and 
co-operation not only between the men 
making the products but also between 
them and those who use these products.” 
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Officials of the company and the partici- 
pating union, Lodge 1758, International 
Association -of Machinists (AFL-TLC), 
expressed great satisfaction with the success 
of the conference. 

The second in a series of folders con- 
taining statements by management spokes- 
men on their experiences with LMPCs has 
just been released by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. The 
first in this series, describing the work done 
by LMPCs in different Canadian plants, 
was released in June. 

Entitled What Management Men Say 
About LMPCs, the folder contains state- 
ments from: G. F. Stephens & Co., 


Winnipeg; Penberthy Injector Co., 
Windsor; Parmenter & Bulloch, Gana- 
noque; Parisian Corset Manufacturing, 


Quebec; James Pender & Co., Saint John; 
and Canadian Radio Manufacturing Corp’n 
Ltd., Leaside, Ont. 
* * * 
An unusual example of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation was shown at the annual 
pienic of the Alliance Paper Mills Ltd., in 
Merritton, Ont. The Social and Athletic 
Sub-Committee of the LMPC handled all 
details of the picnic and the company and 
Local 77 of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-TLC) donated a draw prize. 


x *k * 


Labour-management productivity teams, 
organized in Great Britain about four 
years ago, have been responsible for con- 
siderably increased productivity. These 
teams were sent to the United States under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American Pro- 
ductivity Council. 

A recent report revealed some of the 
results obtained through the co-operative 
efforts of the teams. 

In steel founding, productivity has. been 
increased by 15 per cent. Since 1949 in 
some foundries it has gone up 30 per cent. 

Tn iron founding, improvements in British 
plants went as high as 50 per cent. 

In the internal combustion industry 
results improved up to 50 per cent. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


of Labour. 


Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during September. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote 
and rejected one application for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
16 applications for certification and one 
application for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of a unit of Ore 
Dock Staff Employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, Port Arthur, Ont. 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 914). 


2. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Maritime Central Airways Limited, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck and stewards departments of 
the M/S Jervis Express operated by Marine 
Express Lines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 


4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of extra gang time- 
keepers of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the Campbellton, Edmundston, 
Moncton, Island, New Glasgow, and Halifax 
Divisions of the Atlantic Region (L.G., 
Sept., 1952, p. 1207). 


5. West Coast Seamens’ Union on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel of the 
deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments of the M/S Pacific Prince operated 
by Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (Not previously reported). 


Representation Vote Ordered 

The Board ordered a representation vote 
of employees in the application for certifi- 
cation affecting Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Senecal Transport 
Limited, Montreal, respondent (L.G., June, 
1952, p. 754). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. United Construction Workers Local 
204, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Burrard Inlet Tunnel & 
Bridge Co. North Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of helpers and hostlers employed by 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of motor coach oper- 
ators employed by McKenzie Coach Lines, 
Canadian National Transportation Limited, 
Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments employed by Canadian Tugboat 
Company Limited, Fraser Mills, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments employed by King-come Navigation 
Co. Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 

7. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments employed by Marpole Towing Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 
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8. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 
Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 


Vancouver Tug Boat Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

10. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments employed by 
Monarch Towing and Trading Co. Litd., 
New Westminster, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Howe Sound Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). : 

12. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers of M/V Abegweit and 
SS. Prince Edward Island operated by 
Canadian National Railways, Cape Tor- 
mentine-Port Borden Ferry Service (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

13. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine electrical engineers of M/V 
Abegweit and SS. Prince Edward Island 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and replaced the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. : 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below “under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister - of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in -the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


operated by Canadian National Railways, 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice (Investigating Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

14, National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of chief engineers and junior chief engi- 
neers of M/V Abegweit' and SS. Prince 
Edward Island operated by Canadian 
National Railways, Cape Tormentine-Port 
Borden Ferry Service (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


15. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of chief electrical engineers of M/V 
Abegweit and SS. Prince Edward Island 
operated by Canadian National Railways, 
Cape Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Ser- 
vice (Investigating Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 


16. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
on SS. Cedarton and SS. Birchton operated 


Conciliation and Other 


by Gulf and Lake Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck and steward’s departments of 
the M/S Jervis Express operated by Marine 
Express Lines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G., 
Aug., 1952, p. 1076). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


1. Messrs. M. Beaulieu & J. EB. Tremblay, 
applicants, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, respondent 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
respondent (ticket office employees, Windsor 
Station, Montreal) (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 

During September the Minister appointed 
the following Conciliation Officers to deal 
with the following disputes:— 

(1) Saguenay Terminals Limited and 
Longshoremen’s Syndicate of Ha! Ha! Bay, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

(2) Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

(3) Patricia Transportation Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 

During the month the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
advising of the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Saguenay Terminals 
Limited and Longshoremen’s Syndicate of 
Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (See above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

During the month the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with matters in dispute 
between Keystone Transports, Limited, and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
The Board was established following receipt 


by the Minister of the report of 
R. Trépanier, who had previously been 
appointed as Conciliation Officer. The 
Board is not yet fully constituted. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During September the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between Colonial Coach 
Lines Ltd., Montreal, and Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1077). The Minister was later advised 
that a settlement had been secured by 
this Board. The text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

(1) During the month the Minister was 
advised that a settlement had been reached 
through further direct negotiations between 
the Northern Telephone Co. Ltd., New 
Liskeard, Ont., and Communications 
Workers of America. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was appointed 
in July, 1952 (L.G., Aug., 1952, p. 1076), 
but was not fully constituted pending the 
result of these further direct negotiations. 

(2) During the month the Minister was 
also advised that, following receipt of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
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Investigation appointed to deal with the 
dispute between Lakehead Terminal Hle- 
vator Association and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., July, 1952, p. 915), the parties 
resumed negotiations with the assistance 
of Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. A settlement was reported. 

(3) The Minister was advised that, 
following receipt of the report of the Board 


of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America (L.G., Aug., 1952, 
p. 1077), the parties entered: into further 
discussion and negotiation and a settle- 
ment of the dispute was reported. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and 
a Dispute Affecting Colonial Coach 


Lines, 
and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 


Report of Board of Conciliation 

Members: 

Judge J. C. Reynolds. 

A. W. Beament, QC, Company Nominee. 

R. G. Geddes, Union Nominee. 
Woy 
The Hon. Mitton Fowier Greca, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Hon. Sir: 


Pursuant to your appointment, the Board 
of Conciliation met with the parties in 
Montreal on July 10 and July 11, 1952, 
and in Ottawa on August 12 and August 13, 
1952, and we are pleased to report that as 
a result of the hearings and subsequent 
negotiations between the parties all 
matters in dispute have been settled. Both 
the Company Officials and the Union 
Representatives are to be commended for 
the harmonious relationships that have 
prevailed at all times, and we are fully 


On September 23, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the unanimous 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Colonial 
Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, and 


the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Transport 


Employees and Other 
Workers. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Reynolds of Kingston. The nominee of 
the company was A. W. Beament, QC, 
of Ottawa; the union nominee, R. G. 
Geddes of Toronto. The text of the 


Board’s report is reproduced herewith. 


satisfied that in the future the same 
friendly and co-operative spirit will be 
shown. 

A copy of the new Agreement will be 
forwarded in due course. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 20th day of September, 1952. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Reynotps, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) R. G. Geppzs, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) A. W. BEAMENT, 
Member. 


In terms of gross value of products, pulp and paper ranked as Canada’s leading 


manufacturing industry in 1950, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


followed by slaughtering and meat packing, 


It was 


} motor vehicles, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining, petroleum products, sawmills, primary iron and steel, 


butter and cheese, 


cotton yarn and cloth, and flour mills, in that order. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Barge Transportation, Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


Mr. M. M. Mactzan, 

Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, 

Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Mactan: 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Act, and a Dispute 
Between: 

Vancouver Barge Transportation, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., Employer, 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, Employees. 


Members of the Board 


Mr. Robert Hewitt, Chairman. 
Mr. R. A. Mahoney, Member. 
Mr. Jack Price, Member. 


Representing the Employer 


Mr. Geo. M. Lindsay, Manager. 
Mr. J. Spibey, Office Manager. 


Representing the Employees 


Mr. Dick Deeley, Agent. 
Mr. Max Pierotti, Organizer. 


Terms of Reference 

To endeavour to establish contractual 
relations between the parties through a 
collective agreement, or, failing this, to 
clear the way for the negotiation of a 
collective agreement, by resolving all 
matters in dispute presently preventing 
agreement. 


The Board met in the Provincial Court 
House at 1:45 p.m., Wednesday, August 27, 
and the members duly sworn. Following 
a brief meeting of the Board, by pre- 
arrangement the Hearings commenced 
promptly at 2:30 p.m. the same date, 
adjourning at 5:00 p.m., to meet again at 
10:00 am. Thursday, August 28, continuing 
in session the whole day. The Board met 
again for two sessions, meeting parties 
separately, on Wednesday, September 3. 


The hearings were harmonious and both 
parties made substantial revisions of their 
original positions in an effort to reach 
agreement, with the result that the dispute 
is now largely confined to three main 
issues, namely—Union Security; Hours of 
Work; and Wages. 


On September 8, 1952, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between Vancouver Barge Trans- 
portation Limited, Vancouver, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Robert Hewitt. The nominee 
of the company was R. A. Mahoney; 
the union nominee, Jack Price. All 
members of the Board reside in Van- 
couver. The text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced herewith. 


It is the opinion of the Board that a 


satisfactory and acceptable solution to 
these three issues will leave little if any 
difficulty in effecting a complete collective 
agreement, as well as reasonably good 
Union-Management relations. Both parties 
have so intimated to the Board, at the 
conclusion of our discussions. 


In support of the above opinion, we 
quote the following from the Brief sub- 
mitted by the Employer:— 


“In view of the fact that there has 
been no previous labour agreement 
between the parties, no settlement on any 
item in dispute has been made. How- 
ever, it is the Company’s understanding 
that the main items in dispute involve 
wages, hours of work, and Union 
security. Therefore, it is intended to 
limit this written brief to these matters. 
Any other items which come up, can 
undoubtedly be discussed verbally, and 
it is hoped some satisfactory arrange- 
ment reached.” 


Relevant Facts In Brief 


The Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Company owns four tugboats, operating 
what it terms “a restricted barge freight 
service in B.C. Coastal Waters”. One of 
the four tugboats is maintained as a spare, 
to replace any one of the others when in 
for repairs or overhaul. 


The Freight service is conducted on the 
basis of three regular runs, as follows:— 


Vancouver to Westview and Comox 
and return. 
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Vancouver to Victoria and return. 
Vancouver to Nanaimo and return. 


The Licensed Personnel (Deck Engi- 
neer Officers) are separately certified to 
the Merchant Service Guild, and to the 
Marine Engineers Union. This dispute, 
therefore, involves only the unlicensed 
personnel on the Company boats. 


Two of the boats carry a crew of four 
men and a cook. The other boat carries 
a erew of three men and a cook (all 
exclusive of the Licensed Personnel). At 
the present time, part of the crew are 
classed as quartermasters and part as deck- 
hands. However, it is agreed by both 
parties that quartermasters and deckhands 
be placed in one classification, and subject 
to the same rates of pay. 


Rates of pay currently in effect are as 
follows :— 


Cooks ase ek. $172.50 per month. 
Quartermasters .. $167.50 per month. 
Deckhands ...... $159.50 per month. 


To present as clear a picture as possible 
of the current hours of work, we take the 
liberty of quoting the following from the 
Brief presented to the Board by the 
Employer :— 

“At the present time, the hours of work 
for unlicensed personnel are somewhat 
confusing. As will undoubtedly be 
realized by this Conciliation Board, any 
attempt to work standard shifts on small 
boats when persons are required to be 
on duty continuously over a 24 hour 
period, is difficult. For this reason, it 
has become more or less standard prac- 
tice throughout most phases of B.C. 
Coast Shipping, to have men work con- 
tinuously for a period of time until a 
certain number of days off have been 
accumulated, and then for the men to 
take the accumulated time off all at 
once. This practice has apparently been 
agreeable to the men and to the com- 
panies. Thus, present practice in this 
company is as follows: 


“Cooks receive 10 days off per month. 

Quartermasters work 6 hours on and 
6 hours off, and receive 7 days off per 
month. 

Daymen (deckhands other than 
quartermasters) work 8 hours on and 
16 hours off, and receive 4 days off per 
month. 

“This outline of stated time off is 
somewhat misleading, inasmuch as the 
days off referred to above are clear days 
off, away from the boat. In addition to 
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these stated days off, all of the personnel 
aboard the company boats, receive a 
considerable amount of time off at stated 
intervals when the boat is in port. This 
additional time off is not counted offici- 
ally, so that in reality, the men have a 
considerable amount of extra free time 
which is not official.” 


Union Security 


In the matter of Union Security. Natur- 
ally, in the absence of any collective agree- 
ment in the past, the Employer enjoys 
absolute freedom of restriction in “hiring 
and firing”, and deciding upon “conditions 
of employment”, and is reluctant to agree 
to sharing that freedom with the Union. 
This attitude is only to be expected, and 
is quite common among employers, many 
of whom are otherwise most appreciative 
of Union co-operation. However, the 
Employer has expressed a willingness to 
agree with the Union to a check-off of 
Union dues, at the written request of any 
or all of the men. 

The Union has submitted the following 
proposed clause to be embodied in a 
collective agreement :— 


“Hiring Clause and Union Recognition” 


—The Company recognizes the Union as 
the duly certified collective bargaining 
agent for all unlicensed personnel speci- 
fied herein, employed in the Deck and 
Stewards Departments of all vessels 
owned and operated by it.” 

“The Employer agrees to give pref- 
erence in employment to members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, and to secure their unlicensed 
personnel through the offices of the 
Union.” 


“The Union agrees to furnish capable, 
competent and satisfactory employees. 
The Union further agrees that the Com- 
pany shall have the right of rejection of 
personnel they consider unsuitable, with 
the understanding that if the Union 
considers the cause of the rejection 
unjust, the Company agrees to endeavour 
to reach a satisfactory settlement with 
the parties involved, the Business Agent 
of the Union, and the member or 
members in question.” 

“Should the Union for any reason, at 
any time, be unable to furnish a capable, 
competent man or men, to fill any 
vacancy or vacancies, the Company 
reserves the right to fill said vacancy or 
vacancies from other sources.” 

“Any unlicensed personnel hired in 
Canada, who are not members of the 
Union, will be required, as a condition 


of employment, either to join the Union 
and to continue as members thereof 
during their employment, or, in the 
alternative, to tender to the Union, one 
month’s dues and assessments, as well as 
the initiation fee, as presently estab- 
lished, and to pay subsequent monthly 
dues as required of Union members. 
(Failure to pay arrears of monthly dues 
shall be a further bar to employment 
until paid.)” 

“The Union agrees that the Company 
will have their co-operation in the 
employment of individuals recommended 
by the Company.” 


Recommendation 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the arguments of both sides relative to 
this issue. While we recognize consider- 
able merit and sincerity in the position 
taken by the Employer, we also recognize 
the fact that “hiring” clauses and some 
form of Union Security have become the 
standard practice in practically all Shipping 
Agreements. If these items were some 
new innovation being sought from a small 
shipping company, before the practice had 
become general, we would hesitate to 
recommend in their favour, in this case 
where the Company is comparatively 
small. However, the recommendation of 
the Board is that the first four paragraphs 
of the proposals submitted by the Union 
—previously quoted—should be accepted 
and become a part of any collective 
agreement negotiated by the parties. 

In the matter of the fifth paragraph, we 
recommend that with a view to alleviating 
a possible bar to agreement, it be modified 
by the following substituted in its stead:— 


“The Company agrees to honour a 
written assignment of wages to the 
Union, in behalf of any employee or 
employees covered by this agreement, 
who submits the following form in 
writing :— 

To Vancouver Barge Transportation, 
Ltd.: 

Until this authority is revoked by 
me in writing, I hereby authorize you 
to deduct from my wages, and pay to 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, the amounts 
following: 


(1) Initiation fees in the amount 
Olea a 3. Scion 


(2) Monthly dues of—$........... 
PLSNSULC a As teskemers cum: 


It is recommended that the sixth para- 
graph be accepted. 


Hours of Work 
In the matter of “Hours of Work’—we 
again quote from the Employer’s Brief as 
to the current hours. 


“Cooks receive 10 days off per month. 


Quartermasters work 6 hours on and 
6 hours off, and they receive 7 days off 
per month. 

Daymen (Deckhands other than 
quartermasters) work 8 hours on and 16 
hours off, and receive 4 days off per 
month,” 


The Company is agreeable to place 
Quartermasters and Deckhands on one 
classification, and make their hours the 
same; also to increase the time off for 
the merged classification, to 10 days per 
month for all, including the cook. The 
Company also agrees that men on wheel 
watch will be worked on a basis of two 
four-hour shifts. It is also agreeable to 
the Company that (exclusive of “Cargo 
Time”), an employee shall not be required 
to work more than six hours consecutively. 

The Union proposes as follows:— 

“The hours of work for unlicensed 
personnel in the deck department shall 
be on a basis of a six (6) hour day. 
Where watches are set, the hours of work 
shall be on a four (4) watch system of 
three(3) hours on and nine (9) hours off.” 


There is no disagreement regarding the 
10 days per month off, nor to the hours 
on duty of all except the Cook, being 
within a spread of the 12 hours available. 
The Cook shall be on duty 8 hours within 
a spread of 16 hours available. 


Recommendation 


It is the opinion of the Board that the 
increased number of days per month off 
duty, and other improvements to which 
the Employer has expressed agreement, is 
a considerable concession, while on the 
other hand, the proposal of the Union for 
a four-watch system is as far as we can 
learn, an entirely new innovation, and 
should become tried out on a larger testing 
ground, rather than on a comparatively 
small Shipping Company. The Board 
recommends, therefore, that the hours as 
shown above, to which the Company has 
expressed agreement, shall be embodied in 
the negotiated agreement, covering the 
Hours of Work, and that as far as practic- 
able, 8 hours of actual duty within 12 shall 
not be exceeded (exclusive of Cargo Time). 


Wages 
Current rates are as follows:— 


Cooks—$172.50 per month. 
Quartermasters—$167.50 per month. 
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Deckhands—$159.50 per month—plus 
$1 per hour for all time employed 
in handling cargo. 


Employer is agreeable to the following 
rates, if agreement reached :— 


Cooks—$187 per month. 
Abolish classification of “Quartermaster”, 
and class all as 


Deckhands—at a rate of $167 per month 
basic, plus $1 per hour for all time 
employed in handling cargo, with a 
minimum of $1 Cargo Time for each of 
the 20 days per month on duty, thus 
establishing a monthly wage of $187 for 
an employee on duty for his full 20 days 
in a calendar month, plus $1 per month 
for each 1 point rise in the Cost-of-Living 
Index (Federal), plus any increase which 
may be secured through negotiations (now 
pending) between the Towboat Owners’ 
Association and the West Coast Seamen’s 
Union. 


Employees are agreeable to the following 
rates, but conditional upon acceptance of 
- their proposed Hours of Work Clause 
previously referred to and quoted. 


Cooks—$200 per month. 


Place Quartermasters and Deckhands on 
one classification, at a rate of—$175 per 
month, plus $1 per hour for all time 
employed in handling cargo, with a 
minimum of $1 per day for each day of 
the 20 days per month on duty, thus 
establishing a monthly wage of $195 per 
month where the full 20 working days are 
put in on duty. The difference between 
the Employer’s and the Union proposals 
amount to $8 per month. However, it will 
be noted that the Union is foregoing 
the proposed $1 per month Cost-of-Living 
for each 1 point rise, and the possibility 
of an increase in the pending wage nego- 
tiations between the Towboat Owners’ 
Association and the West Coast Seamen’s 
Union, which might well result in at least 
the equivalent of $8 per month, preferring 
to take the $8 per month rather than 
taking a chance on the former. 


It will also be noted that the above 
proposal is conditional upon the accept- 
ance of their proposed “Hours of Work” 
Clause, and cannot be regarded as an offer 
unless coupled with the said clause. 


Recommendation 


The Board is of the opinion that it is 
not reasonable or just to expect the 
Seafarer’s International Union to place the 
establishing of future wage rates in the 
hands of what is well known to be a rival 
union, and we agree with the SIU that 
their wage rates should be established 
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without regard to negotiations between the 
said rival union and an Association of 
Towboat owners, whose operation differs 
in many important aspects from that of 
the employer in this dispute. The Board 
is further of the opinion that the differ- 
ence of $8 per month, and what might 
accrue from a Cost-of-Living rise and 
through a revision of the Towboat Asso- 
ciation Agreement, is so small that it 
should not stand in the way of a settle- 
ment of the wage issue. 


It is the opinion of the Board, however, 
that inasmuch as the Employees handling 
cargo have, in most cases, the opportunity 
of far exceeding in take-home pay, the 
guaranteed monthly rate of $195, and 
taking into consideration the fact that 
room and meals are provided for all time 
on the Boat, the Union could well afford 
to recede from the position of agreeing to 
that rate conditional upon the acceptance 
by the Company of their “Hours of Work” 
proposal, and accept the rates as proposed 
without the condition attached. 

We therefore recommend that the 
following rates of pay shall apply, and shall 
be embodied in the new agreement :— 

All unlicensed personnel—except cooks— 

Basic rate $175. 

Extra pay for handling cargo—$1 per 
hour. 

Guaranteed $1 Cargo Time for each one 
of the twenty days per month on duty, 
making rate for full time—$195. 

This guarantee to be averaged over each 
calendar month. 


It will be noted that Cooks have no 
opportunity of exceeding the basic rate 
through handling cargo. We _ therefore 
recommend that the basic rate for Cooks 
be the same as the possible guaranteed 
monthly rate for Deckhands, or $195. 


Overtime 

The current practice is that on rare 
occasions when overtime is worked, the 
employee is given time off to equalize 
same. 

The Union proposal is that overtime 
outside the regular daily hours shall be 
compensated for. at the rate of $2 per 
hour. 


Recommendation 


While the occasion seldom, if ever, arises 
for work other than “Cargo Work” outside 
of the regular daily hours, nevertheless the 
Board recognizes the fact that the total 
absence of “penalty time” for work per- 
formed outside of the regular daily hours, 
renders the term “regular daily hours” 
meaningless. We therefore recommend, as 


a means of protecting the principle of 
“regular daily hours” that a rate of $1.50 
per hour be paid for all time worked in 
excess of 12 hours in any calendar day 
(exclusive of Cargo Time). 


Nore: In our reference to “Cargo Time” 
in this report, it is the under- 
standing of the Board that “Cargo 
Time” refers to time worked in 
loading and unloading cargo, for 
which $1 per hour will be paid in 
addition to the basic monthly 
rate, whether during or outside 
of the regular daily duties. 


It is understood by the Board that if 
our recommendations on the three main 
issues dealt with, are accepted by the 


parties, that an appropriate agreement shall 
be drawn up and signed, and that such 
agreement shall contain among other 
items, a clause providing for Arbitration 
in case of a dispute, drafted to conform 
to the requirements of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act, and sub- 
mitted to the Director of Industrial 
Relations, Ottawa. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Rosert Hewrrr, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Jack Prics, 
Member. 
Dated at Vancouver, this 5th day of 
September, 1952. 


Noted Labour Leader Passes 


Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and of the United Steelworkers of America, died suddenly November 9 


Organized labour has lost one of its 
foremost leaders with the sudden passing 
November 9 of Philip Murray, President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO). He was 66 years of age. 

This year’s steel strike was the most 
recent of several lengthy strikes through 
which Mr. Murray had successfully led the 
steelworkers’ union. 

A native of Scotland, he was the son of a 
coal miner who was president of a union 
local there. He had been associated with 
mining and trade unionism from his early 
years. 

At the age of six he attended his first 
strike meeting. Four years later he left 
school to join his father in the mines. 
When the family migrated to the United 
States and settled near Pittsburgh in 1902, 
father and son went to work in a coal 
mine. Both studied correspondence courses 
in their spare time. 

Two years later, Philip Murray was fired 
after an exchange of blows with a weigh- 
master accused of cheating. His 600 fellow 
miners struck in protest and appointed him 
President of the United Mine Workers’ 
local. The union fought for a month for 
his reinstatement until hunger drove them 
back to the mine. Mr. Murray then made 
the decision to devote his life to organizing 
the workers. 

In 1912 he was named a member of the 
international executive board of the United 
Mine Workers and, four years later, 


President of District 5. In 1920, the year 
John L. Lewis became President of the 
UMW, Mr. Murray was elected Vice- 
President. 


In 1936 Mr. Lewis chose him to head 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 
Six years later, when the United Steel- 
workers of America was formed from the 
Committee, Mr. Murray was unanimously 
elected as the union’s first President. 

He helped Mr. Lewis in the formation, 
in 1935, of the Committee for Industrial 
Organizations, later known as the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. When in 1940 
Mr. Lewis resigned the presidency of the 
CIO, he chose Philip Murray to succeed 
him. 

Mr. Murray was still serving as President 
of both the CIO and the Steelworkers when 
he died. 


Labour, he considered, was the “bulwark” 
against communism. However, when the 
anti-communist clause was written into the 
Taft-Hartley Law, he refused to comply 
with it, declaring it “presumptuous and 
unconstitutional”. He later signed a non- 
communist affidavit. 

In 1949 he ordered the expulsion of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America from the CIO on the 
grounds that. many of its officers were 
Communists. Subsequently the CIO set up 
its own International Union of Electrical 
Workers, which has been able to draw many 
members away from the UE. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 

Logging—Northwestern Ontario—Certain 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturing and 
Other Pulpwood Cutting and Logging 
Operators and the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union). 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
September 1, 1952, to August 31, 1953, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all present and future union 
members, a union shop for new employees 
and preterential hiring of union members. 
The union agrees to encourage union 
members to refrain from moving from camp 
to camp and from company to company. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union fees from the pay of all employees 
who so authorize and to remit same to the 
union. 


Hours: for day workers (except cooks, 
cookees, chore boys, watchmen, barn bosses, 
raftsmen, inland waters logmen) 8 per day, 
6 days a week, a 48-hour week. Walking 
distance up to one and one-half miles each 
way or riding time up to one-half hour each 
way shall not be included in the above 
hours. Overtime: any time worked in excess 
of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week 
shall be paid for at the regular rate of pay. 
During the driving and the ice and snow 
hauling seasons men will work as many 
hours during the week as may be necessary 
to do the work in hand. 


Statutory holidays: an employee who has 
worked in one camp 30 consecutive days 
immediately before Christmas Day and/or 
Labour Day and who remains in camp for 
such holidays, or who leaves camp not 
earlier than 2 days before and is ready for 
work on the morning of the third day after 
such holidays, shall be paid a day’s pay 
for the holiday or holidays. Day work 
employees who qualify for the holiday pay 
and who are required to work on the holi- 
day wili receive double time for such work. 
(The previous agreement did not provide for 
any holidays.) 

Vacations with pay: every employee 
covered by this agreement shall receive, 
in lieu of vacations with pay, vacation 
credits of 2 per cent of his gross earnings 
during his period of employment, to be paid 
in the form of vacation with pay credit 
stamps, provided the employee has worked 
a minimum of 75 days within a 4-month 
period with the same company during each 
vacation year, or from July 1 of 


one year 
to June 30 of the next year. This time 
limit shall not apply if work is discon- 


tinued or in the event of a lay-off. Upon 
completion of 5 years of continuous service 
(one year to be not less than 200 days of 
work) all employees shall receive 2 weeks’ 
vacation with pay. Companies whose woods 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. number of those recently 
received are summarized below. 

Agreements, made obligatory_under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a_ separate article 
following this. 


departments have been operating for 15 
years will give all employees who have com- 
pleted 15 years of continuous service 3 weeks 
vacations with pay. After 3 months of con- 
tinuous service, cooks shall be entitled to 
10 days’ time off with pay, and cookees, 
chore boys, watchmen, barn bosses, raftsmen 
and inland waters logmen to 4 days, in 
addition to vacation with pay benefits. Such 
time off is to be taken at a time mutually 
satisfactory to both parties; if, for any 
reason it is not taken employees will receive 
pay in lieu thereof. In event of a lay-off 
due to lack of work this bonus will be 
granted on a pro-rated basis for each full 
month worker in excess of the first three- 
month period. 


Wage rates for certain classes: per day 
—cookees $7.43 to $8.08; cooks, blacksmiths 
$9.73 to $11.40; bull cooks, general labourers 
$9.09; barn bosses, teamsters $9.32 to $9.73; 
loaders and unloaders, hand drillers, sorters, 
sluicers, jackladder feeders $9.32; skidders 
and rollers $9.45; handymen $9.45 to $10.63; 
mechanics $9.73 to $11.75; tractor drivers, 
truck drivers $9.38 to $11.75; river drivers 
$9.80 and $10.16, saw filers $9.38 to $10.63; 
raftsmen, inland waters logmen $10.39; 
storage ground logmen $9.80, powdermen 
$9.73 and $10.16. Cutting pulpwood, rate 
per single cord—spruce and balsam, rough, 
50 inches $6.23, 100 inches $5.51, peeled, 50 
inches $9.60, 100 inches $8.63; rough jack- 
pine, 50 inches $5.51, 100 inches $4.85; 
poplar, rough, 50 inches $4.49, 100 inches 
$4.13, peeled, 50 inches $6.85, 100 inches $6. 
Cutting fuelwood (split), per cord—4-foot 
poplar $4.49, jackpine $5.15, birch and 
tamarac $5.81. In addition to above, strip 
roads are to be paid for at the rate of 
one cent per foot for 7-foot road and 14 
cents per foot for 10-foot road. Strip width 
shall not exceed 66 feet. Piece cutters who 
walk to work in excess of 14 miles from 
camp to start of strip shall be paid for 
walking time for pulpwood cut on such strip 
at the rate of 15 cents per cord if the 
distance is from 14 to 2 miles, 40 cents if 
it is over 2 but not more than 24 miles, 65 
cents if it is over 24 but not more than 3 
miles, and 90 cents if it is over 3 but not 
more than 34 miles. Where piece workers 
are transported from camp to work they 
shall be paid for riding time in excess of one- 
half hour each way at the rate for general 
labourers. When a piece cutter has cut and 
piled 75 cords of rough pulpwood or 50 


cords of peeled pulpwood in one continuous 
period of employment in any one camp, he 
will be paid, in addition to above rates, a 
bonus of 66 cents per cord for rough wood 
and 99 cents per cord for peeled wood. 
Rates. per cord for loading and hauling and 
changing sleighs at spotting grounds, or 


where unloading is done by mechanical 
means—from $1.08 for peeled wood and 
$1.20 for rough wood for haul up to one- 


quarter mile, up to $3.54 for peeled wood 
and $4.26 for rough wood for haul of 5 
miles. When wood is unloaded by hand 
add 18 cents per cord to above rates for 
rough wood and 15 cents for peeled wood. 
A special rate may be established by mutual 
agreement for aged and handicapped 
workers. (All above rates are the same as 
were in effect previously.) 


Working conditions: all camps shall have 
single beds. Pieceworkers will be provided 
with scale slips after each scale. All tools 
will be made available by the company to 
pieceworkers and others. The charge for 
board and lodging shall be $1.75 per 
calendar day. 

Seniority: in lay-offs and in promotions, 
length of service shall receive due con- 
sideration. When labour is required, local 
union workers, experienced in the jobs to 
be filled, will be given hiring preference. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Mining 

Metal Mining—Buchans, Nfld—Buchans 
Mining Company Limited and Jointly 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 974, and the 


Buchans Workmen’s Protective Union, 
Number 24521 (AFL). 


Agreement to be in effect from March ip 
1952, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice, 
with the understanding that the wage scale 
only shall be subject to negotiations 12 
months from the effective date of the agree- 
ment. 


Check-off: the company agrees to collect 
all initiation fees and dues for the union 
as set forth in the Labour Relations Act 
of 1950. 

Hours: 8 per day or shift 6 days a week, 
a 48-hour week, except for glory hole blaster, 
toolkeeper and relief compressor operator 
who will work 9 hours per day. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours per day or 48 hours per week, except 
for railroad employees who will be paid 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
208 hours per month. Time and one-half 
will also be paid for work on Sunday or 
the alternative day of rest. 

Statutory holidays: hourly-rated employees 
will be paid double time for work on 6 
specified holidays, 4 of which are paid holi- 
days. Employees other than those in the 
mess hall and on an hourly rate will be 
granted 6 paid holidays; if required to work 
on such holidays they will be paid double 
time. Mess hall personnel who qualify for 
vacations, if required to work on 4 specified 
holidays, will receive one additional day 
annual vacation for each holiday worked. 

Vacations with pay: for  hourly-rated 
employees—4 days for the first year of 
continuous service; thereafter 2 days will 


be added for each additional year until a 
maximum of 12 days per year is reached. 
Employees with 15 or more years of con- 
tinuous service will be granted 18 days. 
For other than hourly-rated employees—one 
week after one, and 2 weeks after 2 or 
more years of continuous service. In addi- 
tion they will be granted up to 7 days’ sick 
leave with pay each year. After 15 years’ 
continuous service any unused portion of 
sick leave in any year will be added to the 
employee’s vacation with pay. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: mine department—miners, machine 
men, timbermen, hoistmen, steel sharpener 
$1.46; excavator operator, pumpmen, motor- 
men, pipemen, air shovel operator, track- 
men $1.40; .glory hole blaster $1.38; mine 
mechanics $1.46 and $1.52; scraper oper- 
ator, miners’ and _ timbermen’s helpers, 
timber checker, samplers $1.34; muckers and 
trammers, sump muckers, timber nippers, 
steel nippers, repair helpers, track and pipe 
helpers $1.30; small auxiliary hoists (sur- 
face), lamp tenders $1.24; labourers $1.20; 
repairmen $11.50 (per shift). Mill depart- 
ment—float operators $1.40 to $1.56, ball 
mill operator $1.50, fine crusher $1.46, 
welders $1.44 and $1.50; repairmen $1.37 
to $1.48, helpers $1.26; pilot plant oper- 
ator $1.53, helpers $1.40; millwright $1.48; 
filter operator, oiler $1.43; dryers, loaders 
(car) $1.88; chipman $1.26. Shops—car- 
penters $1.32 and $1.38, helpers $1.24: 
painters $1.34, truck driver $1.24, motor 
winder $1.56; electricians $1.46 and $1.52, 
linesmen $1.40; machinists, mechanics, lst 
class $1.52, 2nd class $1.46: blacksmith 
$1.40 and $1.46; helpers $1.26 and $1.33: 
compressor operators, toolkeeper and relief 
compressor operator $1.38. Railroad depart: 
ment, per month (208 hours)—engineers $299 
and $329, conductors $299, firemen, brake- 
man and relief conductor $289, brakeman 
$279, fireman and relief engineer $299. 
(The above hourly rates are in most cases 
from 13 to 19 cents per: hour higher than 
the previous rates.) ’ 

Employees who use their own tools in 
their daily occupation shall be paid a tool 
bonus based on the value of the tools 
amortized at the rate of 334 per cent per 
year. 

Shift differential: hourly-rated employees 
will be paid the following shift differential: 
afternoon shift 2 cents, night shift 3 cents, 
and graveyard shift 5 cents per hour. 


Board and room: the rate for meals in 
the mess hall of the company will be $1.50 
per day; an additional charge of 5 cents 
per man per day will be made for bunk- 
house accommodation. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, a Safety Inspection Com- 
mittee and a Labour-Management Committee. 


Manufacturing 


Women’s Dresses—Toronto, Ont—Dress 
Manufacturers’ Guild of Toronto, Inc. 
(Dress Division), and International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
Locals 72 and 192. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1951, to July 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Hither party shall have the right to request 
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a revision of the provisions respecting wages 
and hours at any time after January 1, 
1953. 


Union security: an employer shall employ, 
or retain in his employ to perform certain 
specified operations, only union members in 
good standing directed to him by the union. 
If the union is unable to supply such workers 
as an employer may require within 48 hours, 
the employer may employ non-union members. 
The latter must become members of the 
union within 2 weeks from the date of their 
employment. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime, not to exceed 8 
hours in any one week and 2 hours in any 
one day, may be worked on the first 4 days 
of any week after the regular hours of 
work. However, no overtime shall be 
worked in any craft or operation so long 
as members of the union engaged in such 
craft or operation are unemployed or so 
long as there are facilities or space avail- 
able for additional employees and the union 
is able to supply such employees. The 
overtime rate of pay shall be time and one- 
half. Whenever there is not sufficient work 
for all employees the available work in the 
shop, other than samples, shall be divided 
equally among all the employees properly 
engaged in the work. No work shall be 
done on May 1 and on 5 specified legal 
holidays, 3 of which are paid holidays. No 
worker may be compelled to work on any 
other legal or religious holiday. 


Vacation pay: employees will be granted 
vacation pay in the amount of 2 per cent 
of their annual earnings and an additional 
one-fifth of such vacation credit (previously 
they were granted only 2 per cent of their 
annual earnings). 


Wages: upon the execution of this agree- 
ment a wage committee of 10 persons, 5 to 
represent the employer and 5 the union, shall 
be established to re-examine and determine, 
within 3 months from the date of the agree- 
ment, minimum wage scales for the industry, 
such wage scales to form part of this agree- 
ment. Only one system of work, either 
piece-work or week-work, shall prevail in 
any one craft of any factory. An employer 
desiring to vary the system of work for 
any craft may do so only with the consent 
of the union, such consent not to be unrea- 
sonably withheld. The two parties agree to 
approach the government to secure the 
enactment of such legislation as may be 
necessary to eliminate all homework in 
connection with the production for resale of 
any clothing of the kind manufactured by 
the members of the Guild. 

Sick Benefit Fund: the two parties agree 
to the continuation of the Sick Benefit Fund 
as established by the previous agreement, 
the employers contributing to such fund an 
amount equal to one per cent of their pay- 
roll and the employees an amount equal to 
one-fourth of one per cent of their earnings. 
The fund is administered by a board of 
trustees equally representative of both 
parties. 

Retirement fund: for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a retirement fund 
for the benefit of all eligible employees, the 
employers shall make a contribution based 
on the weekly payroll. The amount of the 
contribution shall be determined by a joint 
committee set up by the two parties, and is 
to be based on the following benefits to the 
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employees: a pension of $600 per annum to 
male employees at the age of 65 and to 
female employees at the age of 60 years, 
provided they have worked in the industry 
a minimum of 10 years and have been mem- 
bers of the union for the same period. 


Union label: the union agrees to provide 
the employers, at a reasonable cost, with 
union labels. The union shall have the right 
to demand the surrender of such union labels 
from any employers who should fail to 
comply with the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 


Provision is made for a Joint Efficiency 
and Sanitary Committee and for the settling 
of disputes. If the representatives of the 
parties cannot mutually agree upon a deci- 
sion with regard to any dispute, the latter 
will be referred to an impartial chairman 
mutually agreed upon, whose decision will 
be final. 


Metal Products—Sorel P.Q—Quebec Iron 
and Titanium Corporation and l'Union 
des ouvriers du fer et du titanium de 


Sorel CUCC): 


Agreement to be in effect from July 25, 
1952, to July 24, 1953, and _ thereafter, 
subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
and for work on Sundays or the alternative 
day of rest. An employee required to work 
overtime will be supplied with one free 
lunch after 2 hours of overtime and another 
after 5 hours. 


Statutory holidays: 6 specified paid holi- 
days and 4 unpaid holidays will be observed. 
If required to work on the paid holidays. 
day workers will receive double time and 
one-half and shift workers double time plus 
10 cents an hour. For work on the unpaid 
holidays day workers will be paid time and 
one-half and shift workers straight time. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 7 consecutive days, with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of wages earned during 
the preceding year. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: dryer and crusher department—mixer 
operators $1.20 and $1.30, dryer operators 
$1.20 and $1.35; electrical department— 
chief lineman $1.60, sub-station operator 
$1.35; electricians, instrument mechanics 
$1.35 to $1.55: electrician apprentices, in- 
strument mechanic apprentices $1.10 to 
$1.25; refining furnace department—furnace 
operator $1.55, helpers $1.25 and $1.35. 
ladlemen $1.25 and $1.40, moulders $1.20 
and $1.30, craneman $1.50, hyster operator 
$1.15, labour $1.10; smelting furnace depart- 
ment—furnace operator $1.55, assistant 
$1.45; charger, scrubberman $1.35; slag 
handler, charging helper $1.25; clay mixer 
$1.15; mechanical department—bricklayers 
$1.45 and $1.55; machinists, mechanics $1.40 
and $1.50; pipefitter $1.25 to $1.45, black- 
smith $1.45; welders, painters, plate 
workers $1.35 and $1.45; carpenters $1.30 
and $1.40, helpers $1.15, oiler $1.25; yard 
department—tower operator $1.55, locomo- 
tive Diesel operator $1.50, crane operators 
$1.40 and $1.50; car checker, rigger brake- 
man $1.20; truck driver $1.15. Gang 


leaders will be paid a 10-cent per hour 
differential over highest rate in gang if 
there are up to 5 men, and a _ 15-cent 
differential if there are more than 5 men, 
in gang. 


Shift differential: workers on the after- 
noon and night shifts will be paid a 
premium of 5 (previously 4) cents per hour. 

Group hospitalization plan: the company 
agrees to establish immediately after the 
signing of this agreement a group hospital- 
ization plan of its own administration and 
to pay 50 per cent of the premiums. 

Seniority: plant seniority will be the 
deciding factor in lay-offs and rehiring, 
while promotions will be granted according 
to departmental seniority, provided the 
employee concerned is qualified to perform 
the job. 


Provision is made for grievance precedure. 


Construction 


Carpenters—Saint John, N.B—Saint John 
Builders’ Exchange and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1386. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
payroll period starting after July 1, 1952, 
to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ as carpenters only members of the 
union so long as the union can furnish them. 
If the union is unable to do so its members 
shall not cause any stoppage of work and 
shall work along with non-union men until 
satisfactory unemployed union men are 
available. : 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
regular hours; double time thereafter and 
for work on Sundays and on 9 (previously 
8) specified holidays. Where it becomes 
necessary to work other than the regular 
hours (exclusive of overtime and holidays) 
and in the case of 2 or more shifts being 
employed the rate for shifts other than 
during the regular daily working hours shall 
be 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Wages: the established rate for journey- 
men shall be $1.45 per hour. (The previous 
rate was $1.21 per hour plus a cost-of-living 
bonus of 25 cents per week for each one- 
point rise in the cost-of-living index for 
Saint John over 159-4—the index figure 
for May 1, 1950.) 

Transportation: all employees shall pro- 
vide their own transportation within the 
area served by the local transportation 
system; men travelling by foot in excess of 
one-half mile beyond the end of the trans- 
portation service shall be entitled to 
travelling time at the rate of 3 miles per 
hour for such excess distance only. Where 
carpenters are required to live away from 
home, they shall be entitled to fares, 
travelling time and board allowances as may 
be agreed upon between the employer and 
the employee at the time of engaging for 
such work. 

Apprentices: registered apprentices may 
be employed in the approximate ratio of one 
apprentice to 10 journeymen or otherwise 
by mutual arrangement. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Painters and Decorators—Kingston, Ont. 
—Painting Contractors of Kingston 
and District and the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers of America, Local 114. 


Agreement to be in effect from June if 
1952, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: employers, signatory to 
this agreement, will obtain additional help 
through the union, provided the latter can 
furnish sufficient help to take care of the 
work on hand. 


Hours: 8 per day, between 8 am. and 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
beyond the standard working hours until 
midnight, double time thereafter until 8 a.m. 
the following day and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. No 
work shall be performed on Labour Day 
without special permission of the union. 

Hourly wage rates: for painters, decorators 
and paperhangers $1.40 until May 31, 1953; 
thereafter $1.50. Spray painters will be 
paid 10 cents per hour above the regular 
rate. (The previous rate for painters, 
decorators and paperhangers was $1.25, and 
for spray painters $1.35, per hour.) 

Travelling time will be allowed if 
employees are required to travel over 10 
miles from city. 

Apprentices shall be governed by the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


Carpenters—Vancouver and New West- 
minster, B.C.—The General Con- 
tractors’ Association of Vancouver, B.C. 
and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Locals 462 and 1261. 


Agreement, following strike (L.G., Aug., 
1952, p. 1159) to be in effect until March 31, 
1953, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: only competent union 
journeymen shall be hired; if they are not 
available the contractor may obtain car- 
penters elsewhere but the latter must join 
the union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 2 (previously 4) hours 
in excess of the regular hours, double time 
thereafter, until a break of 8 hours occurs, 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
9 specified holidays. No work shall be per- 
formed on Labour Day. Additional shifts, 
when required and continued for 3 or more 
consecutive nights, and shifts starting after 
4 p.m. on jobs in occupied buildings where 
work must be done after regular working 
hours will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates effective August 25, 
1952: for journeymen carpenters $2.10 (an 
increase of 10 cents over the previous rate) : 
foremen in charge of work shall be paid 
not less than $1.60 per day over the journey- 
man’s rate. 

Out-of-town jobs: all workmen on out-of- 
town jobs shall receive transportation to and 
from the job. Meals and travelling time up 
to 8 hours in any 24-hour period will be 
paid for. On jobs beyond the city limits. 
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but within the jurisdiction of the agree- 
ment, transportation to and from the city 
limits shall be provided; travelling time, 
when it exceeds 30 minutes from the city 
limits, will be paid at the regular rate. 
Should men be asked to work in districts 
under the jurisdiction of other locals of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America they shall be paid the 
wage and adhere to the conditions applicable 
jin the district in which the local union has 
jurisdiction. 

Carpenters on out-of-town jobs from 
which they cannot return home daily and 
where a camp is maintained shall not be 
charged over $1 (previously $2) per day for 
accommodation until December 1, 1952. 
Thereafter, accommodation is to be supplied 
by the employer. Where no camp is pro- 
vided carpenters shall be allowed $3 
(previously $2) per day, in addition to 
wages, towards out-of-town expenses, until 
December 1, 1952. Thereafter, room and 
board is to be arranged for by the employer. 

Apprentices will be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Painters and Decorators—Vancouver, B.C. 
—The Building and Construction Indus- 
tries Exchange of British Columbia 
(Painting and Decorating Section) and 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 
138. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, but may be con- 
tinued from year to year. Should either 
party wish to change or cancel this agree- 
ment after March 31, 1953, ninety days’ 
notice must be given. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 


Nov., 1950, p. 1901) with the following 
changes and addition:— 
Minimum hourly wage rates: effective 


July 27, 1951, the rates provided in the 
previous agreement were increased by 15 
cents, bringing the rate up to $1.70 for 
brush painting and paperhanging and $1.80 
for spray painting. Under the terms of the 
present agreement the rates are again in- 
creased; they are now $1.90 for brush 
painting and paperhanging and $2 for 
spray painting. Effective January 1, 1953, 
the rates will be increased by another 10 
cents per hour. 

Out-of-town jobs: the maximum amount 
allowable for living expenses has been in- 
creased from $60 to $75 per month. A 
clause has been added which provides that 
after December 31, 1952, the employer shall 
pay full reasonable living expenses actually 
ineurred by an employee working out-of-town. 
Such expenses will not be allowed for any day 
on which an employee lays off work of his 
own accord. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport—Great Lakes, St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence—Quebec and Ontario T'rans- 
portation Company Limited and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 16, 
1952, to March 16, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: all unlicensed personnel 
engaged in Canada will be hired either 
through the office of the union or through 
the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. Those who are not 
members of the union will be required, as a 
condition of employment, either to join the 
union and to maintain their membership 
during their employment, or to pay initia- 
tion fees and monthly dues as required of 
union members. The company agrees to 
provide space at the pay-off for the purpose 
of collecting union dues. No person shall be 
employed on any of the Company’s Ships 
unless and until he has signed and filed with 
the union a declaration that he is not a 
member of the Communist or Fascist Party 
of Canada or holds membership in any 
organization that advocates the overthrow of 
the government by force or violence. 


Hours of work and overtime: regular 
hours for unlicensed crew members shall 
be 8 per day, to be worked on a 3-watch 
system-—4 hours on watch, 8 hours off watch, 
or 8 continuous hours on duty in any 24— 
except when watches are broken while the 
vessel is in port, anchored or not otherwise 
under way. When watches are_ broken 
unlicensed personnel shall not work more 
than 8 hours per day between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. without payment of overtime. For 
work after he has been relieved at the end 
of his regular watch an unlicensed crew 
member will be paid at the overtime rate 
except when such work is performed in 
connection with emergency duties or when 
required to participate in lifeboat and other 
emergency drills. Between 6 a.m. Saturday 
and 6 am. Monday and betwen 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m. weekdays all ratings shall perform 
only their routine operational duties, such 
duties not to include chipping, scraping and 
scaling. When the vessel is in port, Sunday 
shall be given off whenever possible. Every 
consideration will be given unlicensed per- 
sonnel in requests for time off in port for 
personal reasons. When a member of the 
crew is required to perform any work usually 
done by longshoremen he shall be paid, in 
addition to his regular wage, the applicable 
rate payable to longshoremen at that point. 


In fitting out the hours of work shall not 
be more than 8 per day Monday through 
Friday and 5 on Saturday. For work per- 
formed on Sundays and holidays in order 
to expedite laying up or fitting out, over- 
time will be paid in addition to regular 
wages. 


Time off shall be allowed for coffee during 
the night and night lunches shall be avail- 
able for crews changing watch or called to 
work overtime. 

Stewards department—the working day at 
sea or in port shall not exceed 8 hours in 
a spread of 12 hours. On vessels where 
persons other than crew members, officials 
of the company, or wives of certain speci- 
fied officers are lawfully carried aboard, the 
company agrees to pay $1.50 per day for 
each person and, if meals are supplied to 
such persons while the ship is in port, 30 
cents per meal, such moneys to be dis- 
tributed among the members of the stewards’ 
department. 

Holidays: the company agrees to recognize 
8 specified holidays. When the vessel is on 
the run, the work performed on a holiday 
shall be confined to that usually performed 
on a Sunday. 

Vacation pay: crew members who have 
served continuously aboard their ships, or 


in the same company, from the time of 
fitting out in the spring to the completion 
of laying up in the fall (justifiable absence 
excluded) shall be paid at the end of the 
season 14 days’ basic pay in lieu of vaca- 
tions with pay during the season. Employees 
who have 6 months’ continuous service 
ending at the completion of layup shall be 
entitled to 7 days’ basic pay. 

Monthly wage rates: first cook, upper 
lakes $280, canaller $270; second cook $200; 
wheelsman, oiler $230; fireman $220, watch- 
man $205; deckhand, coalpasser, messman 
$190; porter $180. When a vessel sails 
without full complement, wages (at basic 
rate) of the absent members shall be 
divided among the men who must perform 
the work of the absent members. When 
employees are required to clean tanks, the 
watch on duty will be paid overtime at the 
regular overtime rate and the watch below 
time and one-half. If watches are broken, 
regular overtime will be paid for such work 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on weekdays and 
between 8 a.m. and 12 noon on Saturdays 
and one and one-half the overtime rate 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. on weekdays, and 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays. 

Overtime rates per hour: first cook $1; 
wheelsmen, oilers, firemen, watchmen 90 
cents; second cooks, deckhands, porters and 
messmen 80 cents. 

When the company does not provide room 
and board, unlicensed personnel shall receive 
75 cents per meal and $3 for room per 
night. 


Transportation: on laying up a vessel at 
the close of the season the company will 
furnish all members of the crew with trans- 
portation to their homes or for a distance 
of 500 miles, whichever is the lesser, and 
also refund to those who returned to their 
vessel for the entire navigation season, or 
who left on account of illness after 3 months’ 
service, the amount of the fare from their 
home to the vessel or for a distance of 500 
miles, whichever is the lesser. However 
should a vessel lay up at the Lakehead, 
transportation shall be furnished to all 
unlicensed personnel to their respective 
homes not further east than Montreal. The 
company shall have the right to transfer 
unlicensed personnel from one vessel to 
another on the last voyage of the season 
for purposes of returning the men to their 
homes. 

Seniority: an employee who has given 
satisfactory service during the previous 
season shall be given the opportunity, 
wherever possible, to resume employment 
in the spring on the same ship on which 
he was employed at the end of the previous 
navigation season, or with the same officers. 
In promotions, lay-offs and re-hires the 
management will select employees on the 
basis of skill and efficiency; these being 
equal, seniority shall be the deciding factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the cleanliness and equipment of sea- 
men’s quarters. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements and the 
amendment of 10 others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tions is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazeErtTe, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly since 
June, 1934. 


amendment of the agreement for the ladies’ 
handbag, etc. manufacturing industry in 
the province published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of September 6, and the 
amendment of the agreements for retail 
stores at Rimouski and for the clock and 
watch repair industry in some counties of 
the province published September 13. 
Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for longshoremen at Sorel, for 
the printing trades at Montreal and for 
plumbers, ete., at Hull were gazetted 
August 23. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for retail stores at 
Quebec was published August 30, and a 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for retail stores at Asbestos was 
gazetted September 6 as well as a request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
garage and service station employees at 
Rimouski in the issue of September 13. A 
request for a new agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Sherbrooke (St. Francis 
District) and requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers and_hair- 
dressers and for the food products manu- 
facturing and wholesale trade at Quebec, 
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for truck drivers at Montreal, and for the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry and the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry in° the 
province were all gazetted September 20. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws 
of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Proy- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 13, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
in the District of Montreal (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; March, 
1949, p. 301, Oct., p. 1246; April, 1950, 
p. 516; April, 1951, p. 544; April, 1952, 
p. 452, July, p. 929). 

Vacation with pay: in zones I and II— 
employees, after 4 months of service with 
the same employer, are entitled to one-half 
day with pay for each month of service up 
to one complete working week; for 5 years 
or more of service 2 working weeks of 
vacation with pay. The right to such vaca- 
tion with pay begins May 1 of one year and 
ends April 30 the following year. Employees 
entitled to the above vacations with pay, 
but whose employment is terminated before 
taking such vacation, will receive the wages 
of the vacation to which they are entitled. 


Printing Trades, Chicoutimi District 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 13, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 345, Oct., p. 1678; 
Nov., 1951, p. 1538). 


Specified paid holidays: the day after New 
Year’s Day is now added to the 84 paid 
holidays already provided for. To qualify 
for paid holidays an employee must have 
worked the working day preceding and the 
day following the holiday unless absence is 
justifiable or with his employer’s permission. 
Employees, other than regular employees, 
must work a minimum of 25 hours during 
the week and have at least 7 years of 
service to be entitled to holidays with pay. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone TI, 
journeymen $1.30; journeymen (in estab- 
lishments having 9 employees or less) $1.20 
per hour until January 1, 1953, thereafter 
$1.30 per hour; bookbinding female employees 
during the first 6 months 40 cents per hour 
to 58 cents per hour in sixth 6 months. 
(The above rates represent an increase of 
10 cents hourly for journeymen and rates 
for bookbinding female employees are from 
8 to 4 cents per hour higher.) In zone II 
minimum rates will be the same as zone I, 
less 5 per cent. Apprentices’ minimum rates 
are from 3 to 7 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect. No piece work is 
permissible. 


Paint Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec: 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 6, makes binding 
the terms of a new agreement between 
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strikers $1.18 to $1.21; 


various paint manufacturing companies and 
the Association of Employees of the Paint 
Industry. Agreement to be in effect from 
September 6, 1952, to September 5, 1953, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. This agreement applies to any 
person employed in the paint manufacturing 
industry throughout the entire province of 
Quebec. It is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1127; Jan., 
1950, p. 78, Nov., p. 1903; Sept., 1951, p. 
1251) with the exception of the following:— 


Hours: 45 per week (a reduction of 3 
hours) except for employees on continuous 
operations (boiler house employees and 
workmen in white lead and linseed and other 
oil manufacturing) whose hours remain 
unchanged at 56 per week. 


Overtime is unchanged at time and one- 
half for all time worked in excess of regular 
weekly hours or in excess of 9 hours per 
day: double time for work on 5 specified 
paid holidays as formerly. 

Minimum wage rates for male employees 
are from 7 to 13 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect and wage rates 
for female employees are from 7 to 8 cents 
per hour higher. New minimum rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
male employees—labourers (all plants and 
departments) 99 cents per hour; paint and 
lacquer factory—filler $1.08 per hour, mixer 
$1.16, millmen $1.17 to $1.21, shaders $1.19 
to $1.23; varnish factory—filler $1.08, 
thinner man $1.17, kettlemen $1.21 to $1.28; 
white lead and dry colour factory—grinders 
$1.12 to $1.18, pressmen $1.12 to $1.17, 
general—mainten- 
ance men (carpenter, electrician, plumber, 
machinist and blacksmith) $1.30, stationary 
enginemen (second, third and fourth class) 
$1.38, $1.23 and $1.13; overprinting and 
multigraphing—males (18 years of age and 
over) 99 cents; female employees—labeller 
79 cents, operator and filler 85 cents. 
Weekly wage rates for watchmen, firemen 
and time keepers are increased from $46.75 
to $51.43 per week. Charge hands will be 
paid 6 cents per hour (previously 5 cents) 
more than the minimum rate set for their 
classification. 


Vacation with pay provisions are unchanged 
at one week with pay after one year of 
service; 2 weeks with pay after 3 years of 
service. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties 


An Order in Council, dated June 27, and 
gazetted September 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1951, p. 358, May, p. 691, Sept., 
p. #1251, Dec, ep. a6 725 Janse 9b2 ai pemoo, 
April, p. 452, and previous issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction is amended by pro- 
viding that construction on the premises and 
the installation of elevators are governed by 
the terms of this agreement when the head 
office of the employer carrying out such 
operations is within the limits of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the present agreement. 
The erection of structural steel is also 
governed by the terms of this agreement 
when the cost of such erection. including 
wages and materials, does not exceed $25,000. 
However, wage rates payable to workers 
engaged in the above operations will be 


those rates established in the agreement for 
the penne trades at Montreal, and in the 
agreement for the structural steel industry 
in the province. 


Building Trades, Counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet 


An Order in Council dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1904; July, 
1951, p. 977, Aug., p. 1108, and previous 
issues). Agreement to be in force from 
September 6, 1952, until December 1, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 
to 15 cents per hour higher with the excep- 
tion of the rate for marble and terrazzo 
layer in zone I which is increased from 85 
cents to $1.10 per hour. Minimum rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer $1.40 in zone I, 
$1.35 in zone I1; carpenter-joiner, elec- 
trician, sheet metal worker or tinsmith 
roofer, pipe mechanic and steamfitter, pipe 
welder, tile, linoleum, asphalt or rubber, oil- 
cloth layer $1.20 in zone I, $1.15 in zone IT; 
blacksmith, junior journeymen, first year 
(pipe mechanics, ete.), ornamental iron 
layer $1 in zone I, 95 cents in zone II: 
mason (rough foundation) and cement 
finisher (added classification), block layer 
$1.30 in zone I, $1.25 in zone II; labourer 
90 cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone IT; 
painter, paper hanger $1.10 in zone I, $1.05 
in zone II, painter (outside work more than 
45 feet high) $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone 
II; sprayman $1.15 in zone I, $1.10 in 
zone II. Minimum rates for apprentices are 
from 7% to 224 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect. Rates for shovel 
operators (48 hours per week) are unchanged 
at $55.20 per week in zone I, $50.20 in 
zone II. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of regular wages to all 
employees with 12 months’ service as pre- 
viously in effect. However, this amendment 
now provides that vacations will be granted 
between July 1 and December 30 of the 
current year (previously July 1 and Sep- 
tember 1) and vacation pay shall be com- 
puted on the regular wages earned between 
June 30 of the preceding year and July 1 
of the current year. Employees with a 
minimum of 2 months’ service, who are 
dismissed or leave of their own accord, are 
entitled to 2 per cent of their regular wages 
earned since July 1 last. 


Building Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1950, p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977, Aug., 
p. 1109, Sept., p. 1251, Nov., p. 1539, Deei; 
p. 1672; Oct., 1952, p. 1362, and previous 
issues). 

Hours: zone I—44 per week for skilled 
workers, 48 per week for labourers; zones 
II, ITI and IV—48 per week. (Weekly 
hours are unchanged.) However, subject to 
agreement between an employer and _ his 
employees it is permissible to work 9 hours 
per day during the summer months providing 
the number of working hours at regular 
rates do not exceed the weekly totals shown 
above, and providing no work is done 
Saturday afternoons. 


Special provisions governing Plumbers and 
Hlectricians are included in this amendment 
as follows:— 

Industrial jurisdiction applies to all oper- 
ations in connection with the construction, 
repair, installation or restoration of all 
pipe, plumbing and heating systems, and of 
electrical installations, etc. defined in 
chapters 173 and 172 respectively, as 
amended (Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1941). 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 44 per 
week in zone I; 48 per week in zones A Ye 
III and IV. During the summer months 9 
hours per day, 45 per week, with Saturday 
off is permitted in zone I; in zones ite Aut 
and IV it is permitted to work 9 hours 
per day, 48 per week, no work on Saturday 
afternoon. Any work performed all day 
Saturday or on Saturday afternoon as 
restricted above is payable at time and 
one-half. Provision is made for a double 
shift system, not to exceed 8 hours each. 

Overtime: time and one-half between 6 p.m. 
and midnight; double time between midnight 
and 7 am. On contracts carried out for 
Canadian Arsenals Limited employees may 
work 9 hours per day, Monday through 
Friday, all year round, at straight time. 

Minimum wage rates: contractors (per- 
sonal services)—pipe mechanics (plumber, 
pipe fitter, refrigeration, oil burner) and 
electricians $2.10 in zone I, $1.95 in zone ET? 
$1.85 in zone III and $1.75 in zone IV; 
journeymen pipe mechanics, electricians and 
pipe welders $1.40 in zone I, $1.30 in zone 
IT, $1.25 in zone III and $1.15 in zone IV; 
junior journeyman pipe mechanic (one year) 
$1.25 in zone I, $1.15 in zone II, $1.10 in 
zone III and $1 in zone IV; foremen 10 
cents per hour over the journeyman’s rate. 
(The above rates are 15 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect with 
the exception of the rate for contractors 
(personal services) which is 30 cents higher 
in zone IT and 25 cents per hour higher in 
the other 3 zones.) Apprentices’ rates are 
from 5 to 10 cents per hour higher. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: 4 cents per 
hour, adjusted up or down, as the case may 
be, for each 5 point rise or fall in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index, starting from a base of 190-4 (index 
figure for October, 1951). 

Vacation with pay: all employees goy- 
erned by this agreement are entitled to a 
vacation of one week with pay each year, 
to be granted between May 1, and Sep- 
tember 30. Vacation pay to be equal to 2 
per cent of wages earned during the first 
44 hours of work of the week. 


Structural Iron Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, 
and gazetted September 13, makes obligatory 
the terms of a first separate agreement for 
the structural iron industry in the province 
between. The _ Builders’ Exchange  Inc., 
Montreal and The International Association 
of Bridge Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers Local No. 711. Formerly this 
formed a section of the Montreal building 
trades agreement. Agreement to be in effect 
from September 13, 1952, until March 31, 
1953. 


Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
applies to all construction and_ building 
operations involving the erection (or fabri- 
cation) of structural steel, tank and other 
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plate work, including the demolition, repair 
or dismantling thereof. Specific detailed 
operations recognized as_ structural steel 
erector’s work are shown in this agreement. 
The present agreement does not apply to 
boiler makers’ work, permanent employees 
unless engaged in new construction, mining 
operations done in mine shafts, and forest 
as well as saw, pulp and paper mill opera- 
tions. It does not apply to cities and towns 
and the municipal and school corporations 
doing construction, repair and maintenance 
work on their own buildings and under their 
immediate control unless such work is done 
by contractors or sub-contractors under 
control of, or by contract for the said 
cities, towns, etc., nor does it apply to 
maintenance men of railroad companies 
already governed by a collective agreement 
with said companies. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises. the 
entire province of Quebec. However, out- 
side the Island of Montreal this agreement 
will apply only to metal construction oper- 
ations, whose cost, including wages and 
materials, amounts to $25,000 or more. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Extra shifts of workmen may 
be employed with no _ specified hours of 
starting and finishing but such shifts will 
not exceed 8 hours per day, 40 per week, 
for tradesmen and apprentices, and 9 hours 
per day, 50 per week for labourers. Other 
provisions include regulations governing 
hours of work for urgent repairs on exist- 
ing buildings. It is further provided that 
where a permit is issued under the Law 
respecting the Limiting of Working Hours 
for 5 consecutive nights or more, excluding 
Sundays, 9 hours per shift may be worked, 
the whole not to exceed 45 hours per week, 
between 5 p.m. Monday and 8 a.m. Saturday, 
at single time. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done by qualified workmen and apprentices 
in excess of regular hours; double time for 
work on Sundays and 11 specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: structural 
steel erector, structural steel welder $1.80 
per hour; apprentices 70 per cent of quali- 
fied structural steel workers’ rate during 
first year, 85 per cent in second year. 
Workmen employed on extra shifts will 
receive a premium of 5 cents per hour. In 
addition a premium of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on urgent repairs 


which cannot be performed during the 
regular daily hours and a premium of 10 
cents per hour will be paid all workmen on 
any broken shift when one-half or the larger 
portion of the period of employment falls 
outside the regular daily hours. 

Vacation with pay provisions are those 
provided in the agreement for the building 
trades at Montreal as follows: employees 
continuously in the service of one employer 
during the vacation with pay credit period 
are entitled to 7 days continuous vacation 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of their gross 
earnings for such credit period. All 
employees, at the end of a vacation with 
pay credit period may claim from the 
Commission the redemption of vacation with 
pay credit stamps for such period. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1949, p. 178, Dec., p. 1559; Dee., 1951, 
p. 1673). This agreement will remain in 
effect until April 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
provisions of the present amendment to be 
in effect from June 1, 1952. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for truck 
drivers are increased from 70 to 75 cents 
per hour; rates for float drivers and rubber 
wheel tractor drivers or operators are in- 
creased from 75 to 80 cents per hour and 
helpers or labourers now receive 70 cents 
per hour instead of 65 cents as previously. 
Minimum weekly rates are increased by $2 
per week as follows: truck driver $36 per 
week, drivers’ helpers or labourers $33. 
Workers employed on municipal snow 
removal contracts, where higher wage rates 
than the minimum rates shown above must 
be paid, will be paid the wage rates estab- 
lished by such contracts. 

Vacation with pay: one-half day of vaca- 
tion with pay equal to 2 per cent of wages 
earned during each period of 25 days of 
service for the same employer. (Previously 
vacation pay based on the average wages 
during each 25-day period.) 


Pay Raise Ends U.K. Shipbuilders’ Threat of Overtime Ban 


The acceptance November 8 of an 
across-the-board raise of seven shillings per 
week ended the threat by British shipyard 
and engineering workers to impose a ban 
on overtime work. 

Leaders of 38 unions in the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions accepted the wage offer of the 
Employers’ Federation. For several months, 
the unions had been demanding a general 
£2 ($5.60) weekly increase. The employers 
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at first refused to grant any increase or to 
make a counter-offer. Early last month, 
however, the employers agreed to enter 
wage negotiations and, in return, the unions 
called off the overtime ban, which they 
had scheduled to begin October 20. 

The threatened ban would have cost 
Great Britain three to four million man- 
hours of work each week in industries vital 
to the nation’s drive for exports. 


Labour Legislation, Newfoundland, ‘52 


No widespread changes made in province’s labour laws. Waiting period 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act was reduced, some benefits raised, 
Mothers’ and dependents’ allowances were made more easily available 


- No widespread changes were made in the labour laws of the province at 
the 1952 session of the Newfoundland Legislature, which opened March 12 


and prorogued May 20. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act reduced the waiting 
period and raised some of the benefits, including the allowance for dependent 
children under 16 years, the funeral benefit and the minimum weekly com- 
pensation for a temporary total disability. Several amendments to mothers’ 
allowances and dependents’ allowances legislation tend to make benefits more 


easily available. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, effective from July 1, 1952, 
shorten the waiting period, increase certain 
of the benefits and provide for the estab- 
lishment of a second injury fund. 


From April 1, 1951,. nationals of the 
United States employed by United States 
persons or corporations at areas leased by 
the United States as military installations 
are excluded from the Act unless their 
employer applies for admission under 
Part I of the Act. 


The waiting period that must elapse 
before compensation becomes payable was 
reduced from six to four days, the same 
length of time as in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island.* No compensation 
other than medical aid is payable for a 
disability of less than four days. Where, 
however, a permanent partial disability 
results from an accident, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may pay compensa- 
tion even if the workman is not disabled 
for four days from earning full wages. 
The amount payable is left to the discre- 
tion of the Board. 


The maximum amount that will be 
paid to cover the cost of burial of a 
workman was increased from $125 to $200, 
the amount payable in Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario. An 
increase was also made in the monthly 
payment in respect of each child under 16 


*The waiting period in the other prov- 
inces varies from one to seven days. 
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years, when the dependents are a widow or 
an invalid husband and one or more 
children, raising it from $10 to $12. 

A further amendment was made with 
respect to the minimum amount fixed in 
the Act as compensation for a temporary 
total disability. Compensation in such 
cases is a weekly payment of two-thirds 
of average weekly earnings, payable as 
long as the disability lasts. As the Act 
now stands, the injured workman may not 
receive less than $15 a week, unless his 
earnings are less than $15 weekly, in which 
case he must receive the full amount of 
his earnings. The former minimum was 
$12.50 a week or full earnings, if less than 
$12.50. 

A new feature of the Act is that the 
Board is authorized to grant a daily sub- 
sistence allowance from the Accident Fund 
to a workman under treatment at a place 
other than that in which he resides. The 
amount of the allowance is left to the 
discretion of the Board. Only the Acts of 
Alberta and British Columbia previously 
provided for such an allowance. 


The term “medical aid” was widened 
to include “transportation, and such other 
matters and things as the Board may 
authorize or provide”. The sections added 
in 1951 setting out the conditions under 
which hernia was compensable were 
repealed. 

Provision was also made for a second 
injury fund. The Board is authorized to 
assess and collect a surcharge from 
employers in any class to be set aside 
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as a reserve to relieve employers in that 
class of the total cost of a second injury 
to a workman which together with ‘the 
original injury would cause him serious 
disability. Special funds to provide for pay- 
ment of compensation for second injuries 
are maintained by the Boards of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario. 

Section 88 of the Act, as amended, 
provides authority for the making of an 
annual grant not exceeding $25,000 from 
moneys voted by the Legislature towards 
the expenses of administration of the Act. 


Protection of Workmen in Mines 

By an amendment to the Regulation of 
Mines Act (L.G., 1951, p. 1684), the 
operator of a mine is now required to 
furnish the Minister of Natural Resources, 
on or before February 15, with certain 
additional information covering the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

The operator of a mine, quarry, mill or 
metallurgical works must report to the 
Minister the total number of persons 
employed in or in connection with the 
mine and the total wages and salaries paid. 
The report must also indicate the total 
tonnage mined or produced, the concen- 
trates obtained from the total tonnage 
produced and the average metal content 
of the minerals and concentrates. The 
places of sale of all products of the mine 
and the total amount received from the 
sale of all minerals and concentrates must 
also be shown. 

The Act, as before, also requires mine 
operators to furnish the Minister with 
up-to-date plans of the surface and under- 
ground workings of the mine and, if work 
is suspended for at least one month, the 
operator is required to forward to the 
Minister within two months a certified 
copy of the plans of the underground 
works existing at the date of cessation 
of the work. 


Social Legislation 
Dependents’ Allowances 


Under the Dependents’ Allowances Act, 
a monthly allowance may be paid to adults 
or families who, through mental or 
physical incapacity, are unable to earn a 
normal livelihood (L.G., 1950, p. 884). By 
a 1952 amendment, for a person to be 
eligible for an allowance, his disability must 
be such that there is no reasonable prospect 
of recovery for a period of three months 
from the date of application instead of for 
a period of nine months as in the original 
Act. 

Persons receiving assistance under the 
Old Age Security Act (Canada), The 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act, the Old 
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Age Assistance Act and the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act are not eligible for depen- 
dents’ allowances. However, by a further 
amendment, a person who was receiving an 
allowance under the Act before April 1, 
1952, and who then was eligible to receive 
a lesser amount of assistance under the 
Old Age Assistance Act may be paid the 
difference between the two amounts. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Several of the conditions of eligibility for 
a mother’s allowance were relaxed by 1952 
amendments to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act. Chief of these was the removal of 
the requirement that two years must have 
elapsed after a woman was deserted by 
her husband or after she obtained a 
separation or divorce before she was 
eligible for a mother’s allowance. 

Under the Act, allowances are paid 
monthly towards the maintenance of 
children under 16 years, provided that the 
mother meets certain conditions of 
eligibility. 

An allowance is payable to a wife of 
a man who is incapacitated or to a father 
while he is incapacitated and living at 
home with his child or children if his wife 
is dead, an inmate in a sanitorium, jail, 
penitentiary or hospital or has deserted the 
home. As under the Dependents’ Allow- 
ances Act, a person will now be deemed 
to be incapacitated if there is no reason- 
able prospect of recovery from the 
disability for a period of three months, 
rather than for nine months, as before. 

By a further amendment, a woman who 
is deserted or separated or divorced from 
her husband is also deemed eligible for 
an allowance, provided that she is unable, 
after making every reasonable effort, in 
the opinion of the Mothers’ Allowances 
Board, to obtain support from him. 
Previously, in order to be eligible for an 
allowance, the mother had to have been 
deserted by her husband or divorced or 
separated from him for at least two years 
and been unable to receive support from 
him before applying for an allowance. 

The section providing that an allowance 
may be paid under certain conditions to 
a mother whose child or children were born 
out of wedlock was amended to state 
generally that the allowance may be paid 
if the Director of Child Welfare has 
certified to the Board that an allowance 
is essential for the maintenance and 
rehabilitation of the mother and child or 
children. 


Old Age Assistance and 

Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Amendments were made to the Old Age 
Assistance and the Blind Persons’ Allow- 


ances Acts to authorize the payment of 
assistance in accordance with the agree- 
ments made with the federal Government 
under the Acts passed last year (L.G., 
O52 De 27h.” The agreement for the 
payment of $30 a month to needy persons 
between 65 and 69 years of age went into 
effect on April 1, 1952, and the agreement 
for the payment of allowances of $40 to 
needy blind persons over 21 years was 
effective from January 1h AR Bee 

By further amendments to both statutes, 
the Old Age Assistance Board may direct 
that assistance be paid to a trustee only 
in cases where the pensioner, in the opinion 
of the Board, is using or likely to use his 
assistance otherwise than for his own bene- 
fit or if he is incapacitated or incapable 
of managing his affairs. <A provision 
which enabled a pensioner by consent to 
have his assistance made payable to the 
person looking after him was deleted. 


Rent Control 


Amendments were made to the Rent 
Restrictions Act, 1943, with respect to 
restrictions on the recovery of possession 
of premises by the landlord. The Act 
froze rents at their level on June 30, 1941, 
unless an increase is approved by the 
Minister. The Act applies to all houses 
or parts of a house let as a separate 
dwelling in any part of the province. A 


landlord may apply to the Minister for 
permission for an increase in rent. The 
Minister may then appoint a Board of 
not fewer than three members to investi- 
gate the matter and report their recom- 
mendations to him. 

Recovery of premises is by civil action. 
The Act prohibits an order of judgment 
for recovery of possession of any dwelling 
unless the court is satisfied that suitable 
accommodation is available for the tenant. 
However, the Act states that the existence 
of alternative accommodation may not be 
a condition of an order of judgment where 
the Minister has certified to the court that 
in his opinion greater hardship would be 
caused by refusing an order for recovery 
of possession than by granting it. 

The 1952 amendment provides that the 
Minister may attach to any “certificate of 
greater hardship” a condition that the 
person in whose favour the certificate is 
issued must not sell, lease or dispose of 
the dwelling in any other way for one 
year from the date of the certificate on 
penalty, on summary conviction, of a fine 
of not more than $100 or imprisonment 
for up to two months. The Minister is 
authorized to amend or revoke the certifi- 
cate, or issue a new certificate, where in 
his opinion it is desirable to do so. The 
latter provision is effective retroactively 
from November 29, 1943. 


Hiring Practices in Illinois Subject of Survey 


Public employment agencies in Illinois are 
used more often by large employers than 
by small ones, more often by firms close 
to the employment office than by those 
farther away and more often when the 
labour market is tight than when unem- 
ployment is high. These were some of 
the findings in a three-year study of the 
job market in eight Illinois industrial 
areas by the Institute of Labour and 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
Illinois. 

The survey was made in areas ranging in 
size and characteristics from a large, 
diversified industrial centre (Chicago) to 
an essentially rural section and included an 
area dominated by a single industry, one 
where light and medium industries are 
found in considerable numbers and one 
where coal mining predominates and unem- 
ployment is chronic. 

Because of the diversity of the areas and 
the scientific sampling, the researchers 
believe their findings apply in the country 
as a whole as much as in the single state. 

Main conclusions drawn from the survey 
were :— 
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Generally, almost all employers checked 
do considerable plant-gate hiring; 

Those needing highly skilled workers who 
cannot be readily found rely heavily on 
recommendations of friends, employees and 
other employers; 

Commercial employment agencies, found 
only in large, complex labour markets, are 
used only to fill executive and admin- 
istrative or skilled and semi-skilled jobs; 

For filling top-skilled jobs, a small pro- 
portion of employers rely on trade and 
professional journals; 

About 20 per cent of the employers 
surveyed rely on unions to supply needed 
workers. (The researchers found that 
unions maintain referral services “Gf con- 
siderable skill or training is required, if the 
union is strong or if employment in the 
industry is highly unstable”, The building 
trades are a good example.) 

Many of the employers surveyed com- 
plained that the public employment service 
seemed more concerned with finding jobs 
for the unemployed than with filling 
vacancies most suitably. Those complain- 
ing, however, continued to use the service. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds that hotel employee is not entitled to 
workmen’s compensation for injuries suffered while swimming in hotel 
pool. Manitoba court allows peaceful picketing in an illegal strike 
British Columbia court sentences picketers who disobeyed injunction 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing a decision of the New Brunswick 
Appeal Court, holds that a student employed at a CPR hotel is not entitled to 
workmen’s compensation for injuries suffered while swimming in the hotel pool. 

In Manitoba, the Appeal Court holds that a taxicab driver seeking a 
renewal of his licence from the taxicab board must fulfil the same conditions 


as a new applicant. 


In dealing with an injunction against laundry workers 


engaged in an illegal strike, the Court of Queen’s Bench allows picketing 


without parading or congregating. 


In a case arising out of the lumber industry dispute in British Columbia, 
the Supreme Court of the province imposes a sentence on picketers who 
disobeyed a court order to refrain from preventing a vessel from loading 


lumber. 


The Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench finds four months reasonable 
notice for a company manager dismissed without cause. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


- .. holds that an employee's accident in the hote 
swimming pool not “in the course of employment 


“a 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing 
the judgment of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, held that a waitress at a 
CPR summer hotel who was injured while 
swimming at a pool on the employer’s 
premises was not entitled to workmen’s 
compensation. This decision was given on 
June 30 by five judges of the Court, with 
no dissenting opinion. 

The appeal was brought by the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Board against the judgment of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court, Appeal Divi- 
sion, which had found the accident 
compensable under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of that province. (L.G., 
1952, p. 459.) 

Mr. Justice Rand delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. The question raised 
in the appeal was whether the act of 
diving into the hotel swimming pool arose 
“out of and in the course of” the girl’s 
employment. Since it was not related 
directly to her work, the Court was free 
to approach the question from the stand- 
point of the broad conceptions underlying 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

The basic purpose of the statute is to 
protect employees against the risks to 
which they are exposed by reason of their 
job. The employee has his own field of 
activity, which at some point meets that 
of his employment, and it is now settled 
that the risks extend not only to those 
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met while he is actually performing the 
employer’s work but also while he is 
entering upon that work and departing 
from it, His Lordship stated. 


‘Mr. Justice Rand then dealt with 
the difficult questions arising when an 
employee is injured on the employer’s 
premises but is not at the moment actually 
furthering the employer’s work or interest. 
He illustrated the interpretation of the 
statutory language “out of and in the 
course of employment” by a few simple 
cases. 


If a workman at his bench straightens 
himself up for a momentary rest, cer- 
tainly the course of his employment 
remains unbroken; the employment con- 
templates such cessations as part of 
itself. If he is permitted to eat a lunch 
while still at the bench or in the shop 
and he is injured, say, by an explosion 
of a boiler, he is equally then within the 
course of employment. A domestic 
servant, who, by her engagement, lives as 
a member of the household, is conceived 
to be on duty at all times while on the 
premises, notwithstanding that she is not 
actually doing work, but, just as clearly, 
she is not so when she is in town shopping 
for herself. 


His Lordship did not agree with the 
contention that Miss Noell’s situation was 
analogous to that of the domestic servant, 
so that her mere presence on the premises 
would mean that she was in the course 
of her employment at the time of her 
accident. He found that she was not a 
member of a household; she had specified 
hours of free time, during which she was 
under no responsibility. 


Since the girl’s accident did not arise 
in the course of the actual work as a 
waitress, nor of entering upon or depart- 
ing from it, her act must be an incident 
of her work for her to be eligible for 
compensation, His Lordship stated. He 
found false the argument that all privi- 
leges accorded. an employee by reason of 
the employment, exercisable upon the 
employer’s premises, were incidents of the 
employee’s work. In this case the privi- 
leges of swimming, golfing and tennis were 
conferred on Miss Noell as a member of 
the staff. Such advantages might be 
described as incidents of the contract but 
were not incidents of the work, His Lord- 
ship determined. To bring the act within 
the statute, the employee must have been 
where she was either in carrying out a 
duty or under the coercion of the contract 
or in conduct intimately involved with her 
duty to her employer. 

He then cited three cases where com- 
pensation had not been awarded to an 
employee injured on_ the employer’s 
premises because the employee’s conduct 
at the time of the accident was not an 
incident of his work. 

In Philbin vy. Hayes [1918] a labourer, 
whose hours of work were from Cf ian gio 
5.30 p.m. and who was paid by the hour, 
had permission to put up a sleeping hut 
on his employer’s premises for which he 
paid a small sum per day. The court held 
that the accident in which he was injured 
when the wind blew down the hut did not 
arise in the course of his employment. 

In Gaskell v. St. Helen’s Colliery Co. 
[1934] a miner was injured while taking 
a bath on premises owned by the employer 
but leased to trustees of both the employer 
and workmen for the purpose of main- 
taining the baths. The employees were 
instructed that they must use the baths 
after each shift but were not subject to 
dismissal for not doing so. It was held 
that the accident did not arise in the 
course of employment. 

In the third case, Stringer v. O’Keeffe, 
[1936] the employee was a general farm- 
hand with no fixed hours of work who 
could be called for duty at any time. He 
received ten shillings a week with a house 
free of rent, certain supplies and the right 
to get firewood for his own use. While 
cutting trees in his own time on the 
employer’s land, he was struck by a falling 
bough and suffered injuries from which he 
died. It was held that he was not injured 
in the course of his employment. 

In Mr. Justice Rand’s view, the present 
case was similar. As part of her duty and 
of the obligation of her employment Miss 
Noell was to serve meals and live in the 
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hotel but there was no attachment or 
bond between that duty and the privi- 
lege of swimming at the jetty. 

The New Brunswick Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board asked the Court to settle 
the question of whether the railway 
company had a right to apply to the 
Board to determine whether the accident 
did or did not come within the statute. 
Mr. Justice Rand referred to Section 33 
of the Act which declares that the Board 
has exclusive jurisdiction “to examine into, 
hear and determine all matters and ques- 
tions arising under this Part.” This in- 
cludes the power to find whether an 
accident has arisen out of and in the 
course of an employment. By Section 12 
of the Act the provisions of Part I, under 
which compensation is paid through a 
collective liability system, are in lieu of 
“all claims and rights of action, statutory 
or otherwise, to which a workman or his 
dependents are or may be entitled against 
the employer of such workman for, or by 
reason of, any accident in respect of which 
compensation is payable under this Parke’ 
That is, if a right to compensation arises 
under Part I, then every right of action 
is taken away. 

To hold that the right of action is taken 
away only where the right to compensa- 
tion under the Act has actually been 
established would, in his view, mean a 
virtual repeal of the statute in every case 
where there was negligence on the part of 
the employer. By expressly providing that 
the Board shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
to determine whether a right to compensa- 
tion exists, the Act establishes a policy 
which would be broken into if the ques- 
tion of the right to compensation under 
the Act could be determined by a court. 
The question whether an employee is 
entitled to compensation is to be deter- 
mined by the Board for all purposes and 
for the benefit of any person having an 
interest in it. The company was there- 
fore entitled to raise that question before 
the Board. 

He noted that Section 35 of the Act 
provides for the right of appeal to the 
court on questions of law. 

The Court, holding that the accident was 
not compensable under the New Bruns- 
wick Workmen’s Compensation Act, allowed 
the Board’s appeal. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board v. CPR and Noell, [1952] 
3 DLR 642. 


Manitoba Appeal Court.. . . 


-..holds that taxi driver seeking licence renewal 
must fulfil the same conditions as new applicant 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal on 
March 19 upheld a ruling of the Court of 
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King’s Bench that a taxicab driver seeking 
to renew his licence under the Manitoba 
Taxicab Act must fulfil the conditions set 
out in the Act in the same way as if he 
were a new applicant. 

The Taxicab Act, which applies to 
Greater Winnipeg, requires every taxi 
driver to hold a licence issued by the 
taxicab board. Section 9 (2) of the Act 
reads :— 

A driver’s licence shall not be issued 
unless the applicant. produces a certificate 
of good character from the chief con- 
stable of the municipality in which he 
will be employed or from such _ other 
person as the board designates and pays 
a fee of one dollar therefor and_pro- 
duces and shows to the board a chauffeur’s 
or driver’s licence under “The Highway 
Traffic Act” for the current year... 


In this case the applicant for a licence, 
whose previous licence. had _ expired 
December 31, 1951, failed to produce a 
certificate of character when requested in 
writing to do so. 

The Court of King’s Bench and the 
Court of Appeal both held that the board 
had acted properly in refusing to issue a 
licence to the applicant. Each application 
for a licence is a new application and the 
provisions of the Taxicab Act for issuing 
a licence must be fully observed: In re 
The Taxicab Act, Hartig v. Taxicab Board, 
6 WWR (NS), 426. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 

. . modifies injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful picketing 

The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
on July 4 continued in force an interim 
injunction restraining the Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Workers Union from intimi- 
dating or interfering with employees or 
patrons of the Peerless Laundry in Winni- 
peg, from inducing or attempting to induce 
breaches of contract between the company 
and other persons or corporations, from 
displaying signs with the purpose of 
injuring the laundry’s business, and from 
encouraging any of these acts. The terms 
of the injunction, which previously out- 
lawed all picketing, were modified to 
permit peaceful picketing without parading 
or congregating. 

Mr. Justice Freedman described the 
strike called by the union and the events 
leading up to it. The union had not been 
certified as bargaining agent for employees 
of the laundry and had not concluded a 
collective agreement with the employer. 
It had written letters requesting the 
employer to recognize it as bargaining 
agent and to commence negotiations lead- 
ing to a collective agreement. The vice- 
president of the laundry, when visited on 
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June 12 by the business agent of the 
union along with some of the employees, 
stated that, while he was prepared to 
negotiate with the employees, he would 
not bargain with the union until it had 
been certified as bargaining agent by the 
Manitoba Labour Board. 

That same morning the union called a 
strike. Mass picketing was carried on, 
accompanied by much shouting and the 
congregating of large numbers at the 
entrance to the employer’s premises in 
such a manner as to constitute a form of 
intimidation to employees or customers 
seeking to enter or go out. Some of the 
picketers carried banners with the words, 
“Peerless workers on strike, don’t scab”. 
Only 33 of the 160 employees of the 
laundry joined in the strike. 

An interim injunction prohibiting all 
picketing was issued June 25, to be 
effective until June 30. The present case 
was an action by the laundry to continue 
this injunction. 

Mr. Justice Freedman had no doubt 
that the strike was unlawful, since the 
union was not authorized to call a strike. 
He quoted Section 24 of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act, which reads:— 

A trade union that is not entitled to 
bargain collectively under this Act or by 
virtue of being a party to a collective 
agreement on behalf of a unit of employees 


shall not declare or authorize a strike 
of employees in that unit. 


The Act envisages two ways in which 
a trade union may become entitled to 
bargain collectively on behalf of employees. 
It may be certified by the Manitoba 
Labour Board as bargaining agent of 
employees in a unit, in which case the 
employer is bound to recognize its exclu- 
sive authority to bargain on behalf of 
such employees. If no bargaining agent 
has been certified, an employer may 
voluntarily recognize a trade union as 
bargaining agent for his employees and may 
conclude a collective agreement with it. 
Only a trade union which has been certi- 
fied, or one which has not been certified 
but has concluded a collective agreement 
with an employer, is authorized to call a 
strike. The defendant union in this case 
did not fulfil either of these conditions. 
It had not received nor even applied for 
certification and was not party to a 
collective agreement with the employer. 

In considering the union’s action, Mr. 
Justice Freedman mentioned the claim of 
the union’s“business agent that 110 of 
the plaintiff’s employees were members of 
the union on June 9, 1952. His Lordship 
found it surprising, if that was the case, 
that the union had not applied for certifi- 


cation and that such a small proportion 
of the employees supported the union’s 
action in calling the strike. He pointed 
out also that the union had not established 
the existence of any dispute between the 
employer and his employees. 

His Lordship found a strong case for 
the continuance of an injunction against 
the union. Although there had been no 
specific dispute between employer and 
workers, the company suddenly found 
itself the victim of illegal strike activities, 
including acts of intimidation to employees 
and interference with the access of 
customers to the premises, which resulted in 
damage to its business. 

Mr. Justice Freedman then dealt with 
the question of the proper form of 
injunction to be enforced. Should all 
picketing be prohibited or should the 
injunction be modified to allow peaceful 
picketing? He stated that peaceful picket- 
ing not accompanied by unlawful acts was 
lawful. Section 501 of the Criminal Code 
prohibits “watching or besetting” the place 
where a person carries on business as an 
offence of “intimidation” but clause (q) 
provides that “attending at or near or 
approaching to such house or other place 
as aforesaid, in order merely to obtain or 
communicate information, shall not be 
deemed a watching or besetting within the 
meaning of this section”. This clause 
affirmed the common law right of peaceful 
picketing. 

He pointed out also that there is 
authority for the view that the mere 
commission of an offence under Section 
501 of the Criminal Code does not give 
a plaintiff the right to a civil action. The 
conduct complained of should be otherwise 
tortious, as indeed it was in the case 
at bar. 

Mr. Justice Freedman then considered 
the question of the right of workers to 
picket in connection with an unlawful 
strike. Counsel for the laundry relied on 
the judgment in Oakville Wood Specialties 
Ltd. v. Mustin [1950] (L.G., 1951, p. 250) 
in which the court issued an injunction 
prohibiting all picketing, similar to the 
interim injunction previously issued in the 
present case, on the ground that the strike 
was unlawful. 

His Lordship shared the view expressed 
by Mr. Justice McRuer in General Dry 
Batteries of Canada Limited vy. Briggen- 
shaw [1951] (L.G., 1952, p. 188) that 
workers have a common law right to inform 
others peacefully that they are on strike, 
whether the strike is lawful or unlawful. 
Mr. Justice Freedman concluded :— 


The right of labour to peaceful picket- 
ing has been attended by general social 


and economic advantage. In a free 
society such right should not be impaired, 
nor a restraint placed upon its exercise, 
unless grave and exceptional circum- 
stances exist. In the dispute between the 
parties, at least in its present stage, such 
grave and exceptional circumstances do 
not exist, even though the strike is 
unlawful. 


His Lordship stated that the limits of 
peaceful picketing elude precise definition 
and must depend on the facts in each case. 
Ife referred to the comment on this point 
by Chief Justice Farris in Army and Navy 
Department Store (Western) Ltd. vy. 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union [1950] (L.G., 1950, p. 2093). Mr. 
Justice Freedman was of the opinion that 
in the case at bar the prohibition against 
“parading or congregating” should be con- 
tinued. The order issued by the Court 
was modified, therefore, to permit only 
“picketing”. 

Another question raised in the case was 
the legal status of trade unions. The 
union claimed that it was not an entity 
against which an injunction might be 
issued. His Lordship held that the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act recognizes trade 
unions as statutory entities possessing a 
legal existence apart from their members, 
and that they are therefore suable entities 
for the purpose of implementing that Act 
and for causes of action founded directly 
upon its provisions. In this connection he 
referred to the cases Vancouver M achinery 
Depot Lid. v. US.W.A. [1948] 2 WWR 
325, 480 and In re International Union of 
Operating Engineers and Manitoba Labour 
Board [1952] (L.G., 1952, p. 941) where the 
status of a trade union as a legal entity 
was recognized. Peerless Laundry and 
Cleaners Limited vy. Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union et al, [1952] 
6 WWR (NS), 443. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia . . . 


- . + finds guilty of contempt of court an officer 
of union and 14 members who disobeyed injunction | 


In the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on September 16, an officer of the wood- 
workers’ union and 14 others were found 
guilty of contempt of court for refusing 
to obey an injunction prohibiting the 
picketing of a ship about to load lumber 
in the Nanaimo harbour last July during 
the strike in the lumber industry. <A 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $3,000 was imposed on the 
union official; each of the others was 
ordered to pay a fine of $300 or to serve 
one month in jail. 
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Chief Justice Farris delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. He reviewed first the 
injunction issued by the Supreme Court 
on July 15 to restrain certain members 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 180 (CCL-CIO), and their 
agents from watching or besetting the 
MS Vedby at the Government Assembly 
Dock in Nanaimo, from preventing or 
interfering with the loading of the ship, 
from preventing access to or from the ship 
by any persons seeking to embark or 
disembark, and from conspiring to injure 
the business of the transportation company 
by wrongfully interfering with its con- 
tractual obligations. 

The day the injunction was issued, it 
was served by the sheriff upon Poje, busi- 
ness agent of Local 180, IWA, on behalf 


of himself and the union and a copy of - 


the order was posted in a conspicuous 
place at the dock. The next day the 
sheriff found Poje at the dock with 
approximately 150 men _ picketing the 
MS Vedby in defiance of the injunction. 
The sheriff informed those present of the 
Court’s order, reading the pertinent para- 
graphs aloud, and advised them that he 
considered their failure to disperse con- 
tempt of court. 

Immediately after this, Poje walked up 
to a car which had arrived at the dock 
and asked: “Are you fellows longshore- 
men?” Someone in the car answered: 
“Yes, are we going to load?” Poje said: 
“No sir, no sir,” As a result the long- 
shoremen did not proceed to load the ship. 

On July 18 some 18 copies of the order 
were issued and another copy posted at 
the dock. On July 19, July 21 and July 22 
pickets remained at the dock with Poje 
apparently in charge. On July 22 they 
again defied the sheriff’s order to disperse. 
On that day 13 longshoremen were present 
who said they were ready to go to work 
on the ship if the picket line was 
dispersed. Pickets remained on the dock 
until a settlement agreement was reached 
between the woodworkers’ union and the 
lumber companies on July 24. 


To explain the issue before the Court, 
the Chief Justice quoted from the judg- 
ment in Bassel’s Lunch Ltd. v. Kick 
[1936] :— 

We are not considering the merits or 
demerits (if any) of the trade unions; 


we are not considering the rights in civil 
or criminal law to picket any institution; 
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we are not considering whether the in- 
junction order was properly made; we are 
only considering the injunction order not 
moved against and standing in full force 
and effect, each of the respondents being 
well aware of its existence and terms and 
that, notwithstanding this knowledge, they 
took up and continued what the original 
defendants had been doing until stopped 
by the Court, thereby making the orders 
of the Court a mere farce. 


His Lordship found that the conduct of 
Poje, who was a defendant to the action 
in which the injunction was granted, was 
clearly and flagrantly a contempt of court. 
He found it equally clear that the other 
picketers, although not named in the 
injunction, were also liable to penalty for 
contempt of court because they were fully 
aware of the terms of the order and 
wilfully disobeyed it and abetted Poje in 
his breach of the injunction. 


To support this view, he quoted from 
an English case which made clear the 
authority of the courts to punish for 
obstructing the course of justice those who 
disobey their orders even though these 
persons have not been bound by an 
injunction. 

Speaking generally, the Chief Justice 
pointed out that it was under the protec- 
tion of the law and the freedom granted 
by law that trade unions in the last 
hundred years had achieved an important 
place in society. 


Acting legally and within the law they 
have done great things, not only for the 
working man but for humanity at large. 
Abraham Lincoln stated that no country 
can survive half slave and half free. 
Neither can any country flourish and 
progress unless the great mass of our 
people, as represented by the labouring 
class, can live in dignity and provide their 
families and themselves with the reason- 
able comforts of life in keeping with 
modern conditions. The health and con- 
tentment of labour is bound to be reflected 
in the general prosperity and happiness 
of all the people. Unions, acting under 
the protection of the law, have done much 
to bring about this condition of affairs 
and no bodies should be more concerned 
with the maintenance of law and order 
than these bodies whose very existence 
depends upon their acting under the 
freedom of the law. 


He went on to emphasize that if laws 
are flouted and orders of the courts treated 
with contempt the whole fabric of freedom 
is destroyed. 


One law broken and the breach thereof 
ignored is but an invitation to ignore 
further laws and this, if continued, can 
only result in the break-down of the 
freedom under the law which we_ so 
greatly prize. This has been exemplified 
in the present case. The strike itself was 
illegal and this was followed by brazen 
defiance of the orders of this court. 


He pointed out that Chief Justice Sloan 
in acting as mediator of the dispute in 
the lumber industry did not condone the 
unlawful strike or the action of the union 
leaders in calling such strike. It was not 
his right or duty to punish those offending 
against the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act but only to try to mediate 
the differences between employers and 
employed. What may not be understood, 
Mr. Justice Farris said, is that those acting 
illegally under the Act are committing an 
offence punishable in the courts and that 
they have been, and are still, subject to 
prosecution under the Act. Yet no other 
bodies should be more concerned than 
unions with the maintenance of law. 

Unions, as the result of the protection 
under the law to which I have referred, 
have become such a mighty force in the 
life of our country that union leaders 
have been charged with a grave dual 
responsibility. They are trustees, not 
only for their members, but for the public 
at large. The failure to recognize such 
responsibility and reliance upon the law 
of might can only result in chaos and the 


destruction of the very foundation upon 
which unions have been built. 


The Court accordingly found the union 
agent Poje guilty of contempt of court, 
sentenced him to three months in jail, 
and fined him $3,000. Fourteen of the 
picketers were also found guilty of con- 
tempt of court and fined $300 each. In 
imposing sentence, His Lordship stated 
that they had obviously acted under orders 
from the union and that he took it for 
granted that the union would pay their 
fines. Canadian Transport Limited v. 
Alsbury et al, [1952] 6 WWR (NS), 473. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench. . . 


- » » awards four months’ salary in lieu of notice 
to a company manager who was summarily dismissed 


The Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s 
Bench on August 29 awarded four months’ 
salary to the manager of an oil company 
who was hired for an indefinite period 
and dismissed without notice. 

Mr. Justice Thomson, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, stated the terms 
of the plaintiff's employment as contained 
in a resolution passed by the directors of 
the defendant company on January 26, 
1950. His appointment was to run from 
January 1, 1950, and his salary was to be 
$5,000 a year, payable when a certain sum 
had been paid into the company’s treasury. 


The plaintiff’s salary to July 31, 1950, 
was paid in full in July and his salary for 
the month of August was paid at the end 
of that month. The company dismissed 
him without notice on November 9, 1950. 
He then commenced this action, claiming 
$1,041.67 as salary to the date of dismissal 
and $5,000 as damages for wrongful 
dismissal without notice. 

The company failed to establish any 
cause for complaint which would justify 
the summary dismissal of the plaintiff 
without notice. The Court found that 
there was no definite agreement as to the 
term of the plaintiff’s employment and 
that the contract of service was therefore 
a general hiring without limitation of time. 

Mr. Justice Thomson mentioned the old 
tule that where there is a general hiring 
the presumption is that the hiring is for 
a year, whether the contract is oral or in 
writing. He stated, however, that the 
present trend of judicial authority is to 
treat the general hiring of persons who 
are not agricultural labourers as a hiring 
for an indefinite period terminable by a 
reasonable notice at any time. 

On the question of what constitutes 
reasonable notice, he quoted from the 
judgment in Speakman v. Calgary (City) 
[1908] 9 WLR 264:— 

. . the question, what is a reasonable 
notice, depends upon the capacity in 
which the employee is engaged, the 
general standing in the community of the 
class of persons, having regard to their 
profession, to which the employee belongs, 
the probable facility or difficulty’ the 
employee would have in procuring other 
employment in case of dismissal, having 
regard to the demand for persons of that 
profession, and the general character of 


the services which the engagement con- 
templates. 


His Lordship determined that the 
plaintiff in this case was entitled to at 
least four months’ notice. 

Stating that in an action of this kind 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover the 
estimated pecuniary loss resulting as a 
reasonable and probable consequence of the 
premature termination of his employment, 
Mr. Justice Thomson awarded $1,666.66 in 
damages as the equivalent of the plaintiff’s 
salary during a four-month period and 
$958.90 as the salary earned by him 
between September 1 and the date of 
dismissal, a total of $2,625.56 plus costs. 
Havard v. Freeholders Oil Company 
Limited, [19521 6 WWR (NS), 413. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Two changes made in pilotage by-laws. Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board makes new regulations governing use of explosives. Employers 
in British Columbia’s construction industry now required to pay time 
and one-half for time worked after eight hours in day or 44 in week 


te 


Under the Canada Shipping Act, two changes in pilotage by-laws have 
been made. Also in the federal sphere, an amendment to the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations sets out the conditions under which payment 
of retroactive wage increases is to be made. 

In Alberta, the Workmen’s Compensation Board has made new regula- 


tions governing the use of explosives in geophysical exploration. 


In British 


Columbia, employers in the construction industry are now required to pay 
time and one-half the regular wage rate for time worked after eight hours in 


a day or 44 hours in a week. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-Laws 

An amendment to the pilotage by-laws 
for the district of Sheet Harbour, NS., 
continues the same pilotage rates but sets 
a minimum of $50 to be paid for pilotage 
services by every ship going in or out of a 
port, not including the flat fee of $3 for 
embarking and $3 for disembarking to be 
paid to the pilot for use of his pilot boat. 
The amendment was approved by P.C. 
3622 on July 31 and gazetted August 13. 

A revised scale of pilotage rates for the 
district of Humber Arm, Bay of Islands, 
Newfoundland, effective from May 1, 1952, 
was approved by P.C. 3844 on September 
4 and gazetted September 24. Steamers 
employed in the fisheries are exempt from 
pilotage dues except when on voyages from 
or to a point outside Newfoundland. 
Coastal steamers within the province are 
also exempt. Subsidized mail steamers for 
the province must pay at the rate of 10 
cents for each horse-power, while all coast- 
ing vessels pay one-half the regular 
pilotage rates. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 

An amendment to the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations (P.C. 6190) 
sets out the conditions under which an 
increase in a prevailing rate may be paid 
retroactively. The amendment, effective 
from August 1, was approved by P.C. 3610 
on July 31 and gazetted August 13. 


As previously, rates of normal pay and 
extra pay for employees in each unit of 
the public service are to be fixed by 
Treasury Board after consultation with the 
Department of Labour. 
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Where an increase in a prevailing rate 
is to take effect from a date prior to-the 
date of approval by Treasury Board, the 
difference between the new and the old rate 
may be paid for work performed during 
the period of retroactivity to all persons 
employed by the Government on the date 
the new rate is approved. Persons no 
longer employed by the Government on 
this date either because they have been 
laid off due to lack of work or have 
resigned because of a bona fide illness may 
also receive the retroactive pay if they 
make application to the employing 
Department within six months after the 
date Treasury Board approves the new 
wage rate. 

Where a former prevailing rate employee 
has died, the retroactive pay due him may 
be paid to his estate if application is made 
within six months of the date the new rate 
is approved. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 

Seismograph regulations applying to the 
storage, handling, transportation and firing 
of explosives by persons engaged in geo- 
physical exploration were made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
gazetted August 30, to take effect on 
September 15. 

Certificates 


Handling and firing of explosives must 
be under the personal supervision at the 
shotpoint of a person who is the holder 
in good standing of a certificate of effi- 
ciency issued by the Board and of a 
certificate of first aid approved by it. To 
obtain the certificate, a person must have 
been supervised and instructed in the use 
of explosives for six months by a certificate 


holder. The certificate of efficiency may 
be cancelled for any violation of or non- 
compliance with the regulations, 


Storage 

No storage magazine may be located 
within one mile of the nearest inhabited 
dwelling of any community. Required 
distances between storage magazines and 
thoroughfares. or buildings are set out in 
a table. For example, a storage magazine 
contaiming 5,000 pounds of dynamite must 
be at least 450 feet from a highway, 900 
feet from a railway and 1,500 feet from 
an inhabited building. 

All magazines must be sheathed on the 
outside with boiler plate strong enough 
to deflect missiles and lined on the inside 
with tongue and groove lumber or an 
adequate substitute provided that serews or 
nails are countersunk and covered and that 
cracks are kept securely sealed. They must 
be equipped with suitable locking devices. 
Provision must be made for’ adequate 
ventilation. Lighting should be by 
natural means if possible, but if artificial 
lighting is necessary, portable electric 
lanterns or flashlights approved for use in 
dangerous locations are to be used. 

Explosives and detonators must be 
stored in their respective magazines not 
less than: 150 feet apart. No other material 
may be stored in a magazine. The area 
within 25 feet of a magazine must be 
kept clear of flammable debris such as 
brush. No cartridge or part cartridge of 
explosives is to be placed in any magazine 
unless it is in a box similar to the one 
used for shipping by the manufacturer. 


Transportation 

Explosives must not be transported in 
a trailer, and a vehicle carrying explosives 
must not tow any form of trailer, carry 
any other material in the explosive com- 
partment or enter any garage or other 
building. Separate, enclosed, locked com- 
partments must be provided in: gas or oil- 
driven vehicles. At least six inches of 
solid lumber or its equivalent must 
separate the compartment for detonators 
from the one for explosives. 

Detailed instructions for the marking of 
vehicles transporting explosives require 
signs front and rear with the word 
EXPLOSIVES in letters at least six inches 
high, either red on a white background or 
vice versa, a red flag on each corner of 
the vehicle during daylight and during 
darkness amber lights on the two front 
corners and red lights on the back corners 
of the vehicle. At least two approved fire 
extinguishers and the Minimum First Aid 
Kit No. 2 (as provided for in the Board’s 
first aid regulations) must be carried. 
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Explosives must be removed from a 
vehicle being repaired except in the case 
of emergency running repairs. An exten- 
sive inspection of the vehicle and its fire 
extinguishers must be made daily. 


Handling 

Smoking is forbidden when explosives 
are being handled or when the magazine 
is open. The older explosives should be 
the first to be removed from the magazine. 

No explosive is to be used unless taken 
directly from the labelled case in which it 
was received from the manufacturer. The 
wedge and mallet used to open cases of 
explosives must be made entirely of wood 
or some other non-sparking material. 
Sticks of dynamite should be cut on a 
wooden surface with a bronze knife having 
a fixed blade. Deteriorated explosives are 
to be destroyed by approved methods. No 
blasting is to be carried on in an elec- 
trical storm. Shooting is also prohibited 
within one mile of a permanent radio 
broadcasting transmitter, 

The employer must supply workmen with 
safety hats equipped with a cradle which 
are to be worn durine the handling or 
firing of explosives. Workmen must not 
carry detonators or explosives in. their 
pockets. 

Various precautions dealing with such 
matters as priming and firing must be 
taken to avert possible injury to any 
person or damage to property. 

General 

Besides setting safety standards, the regu- 
lations authorize inspectors to require 
employers to make necessary changes or 


improvements in faulty equipment or 
hazardous conditions. 
All other safety regulations of the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board apply to 
employers affected by the seismograph 
regulations. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 

Minimum overtime rates for construction 
workers in British Columbia were estab- 
lished by amendments to Male Minimum 
Wage Order No. 12 made August 6 and 
gazetted August 14. Employers are now 
required to pay time and one-half the 
employee’s regular rate of wages for all 
hours worked beyond eight in a day or 44 
in a week, the limits set by the Hours of 
Work Act. Where working hours have 
been varied in accordance with the provi- 
sions of that Act, employers and employees 
or their representatives may agree that 
the new overtime rates do not apply until 
after the employee has completed the hours 
of work so established. 
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The Hours of Work Act provides for 
certain exemptions from its provision 
limiting working hours to eight in a day 
and 44 in a week. By custom or arrange- 
ment between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations or representatives, employees 
who work less than eight hours on one or 
more days of the week may work up to 
nine hours on the other days so long as 
the weekly limit of 44 hours is not 
exceeded. The Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions may permit the statutory limits to 
be exceeded in cases of emergency, may 
make regulations setting special hours of 


work for classes of workers permanently 
or temporarily exempted from the regular 
limitation of hours, and in exceptional 
cases may approve longer working hours 
established by collective agreement, not to 
exceed an average of 44 hours per week 
over the period covered by the agreement. 
No special hours of work regulation is in 
effect for construction workers. 
Supervisory employees and those employed 
in a confidential capacity are not covered 
by the new provision requiring time and 
one-half to be paid for overtime work. 


Administrators of Labour Legislation 
Hold 11th Annual Conference in Halifax 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation discuss 
industrial safety problems, industrial relations and apprenticeship 


Special attention was given to the 
problem of industrial safety at the 11th 
annual conference of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation in Halifax, September 9-12, 
under the chairmanship of N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of New Bruns- 
wick. The federal Department of Labour 
and eight provincial departments were 
represented. 

W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister 
of Labour of Manitoba, presided at a full 
day’s session devoted to industrial safety 
problems. Included was a discussion of 
methods of controlling industrial accidents 
through education of the worker, safe- 
guarding of dangerous machinery, labour 
inspection and the utilization of labour 
statistics. A report on the recently- 
completed Code of Safety for the Wood- 
working Industry, drawn up by the 
Canadian Standards Association at the 
request of the CAALL,, was given at this 
session by F. A. Sweet, Chief Technical 
Officer of the CSA. 

Other subjects on the conference agenda 
included apprenticeship; industrial rela- 
tions, with particular attention being given 
to conciliation procedures; and a review 
of important legislative and administrative 
developments in the federal and provincial 
departments since the last conference. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Hon. A. H. McKinnon, QC, Minister of 
Labour of Nova Scotia, and Mayor 
Richard A. Donahoe, QC, of Halifax. In 
his introductory remarks Mr. McKinnon 
expressed the view that the relations 
between the different provinces of Canada, 
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and between the provinces and the federal 
Government, were never better than they 
are today, and attributed this spirit of 
co-operation in large measure to the 
CAALL which affords Deputy Ministers 
and their senior officers an opportunity 
to get together once a year to discuss 
common problems. 

In commenting on the conference agenda, 
Mr. McKinnon stressed the need for 
improved industrial training in Canada 
not only for the defence program, but for 
the well-being of the young people. With 
the growing improvement in labour rela- 
tions in evidence in Canada “it is hoped,” 
he stated, “that the time will come when 
the conciliation machinery of labour 
departments will rust away from disuse.” 

The federal Minister of Labour, the 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, also attended the 
opening session and in a brief address 
commended the members for their con- 
tinuing efforts to improve legislative and 
administrative standards. He emphasized 
that, in his opinion, one of the most 
important objects of the Association, as 
embodied in its Constitution, was to bring 
about uniformity of policy with respect to 
labour legislation and regulations, and 
urged the members to do what they could 
to see that the obstacles which stand in 
the way of uniformity of apprenticeship 
standards are overcome. The Minister also 
suggested that the CAALL could be of 
increasing value in forwarding the work 
of the International Labour Organization 
in Canada. 

“Government and the Law” was the 
subject of an address given at the dinner 


meeting on September 9 by Hon. Mr. 
Justice V. C. MacDonald of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia. 

The officers elected to serve on the 
Association’s Executive Committee for 
1952-53 are: President, J. B. Metzler, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ontario; 1st 
Vice-President, K. A. Pugh, Chairman, 
Board of Industrial Relations, Alberta; 
2nd Vice-President, R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Nova Scotia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada. N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
New Brunswick, retains a place on the 
Executive as Past President. 

The delegates attending the sessions 
were :— 

Alberta—K. A. Pugh, Chairman, Board 
of Industrial Relations, and F. G. Cope, 
Chief Inspector, Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

Saskatchewan—Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of Labour, and J. S. Dornan, 
Director of Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualifications. 

Manitoba—W. Elliott AYO} 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, and E. H. Gilbert, Chief 
Factory Inspector. 

Quebec—Donat Quimper, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour; C. Miron, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Noél Bérubé, 
Assistant Director, Conciliation Service; 


Wilson, 


W. Beaulac, Chief Labour Inspector, 
Quebec District; LL. Bruneau, Labour 
Inspector; C. E. Thérien, Statistician, 


Apprenticeship Service; J. Racine, Director 
Apprenticeship Service, Quebec District, 
and D. Racine, Conciliation Service. 


NLRB Permits Cancellation of 


The United States National Labour 
Relations Board has ruled, in a three-to- 
two split decision, that a majority of the 
employees in a collective bargaining unit 
may invalidate a union shop during the 
term of a contract and need not wait 
until the contract expires. This is the first 
time the Board has ruled in the area of 
union shop invalidations since Congress 
amended the Taft-Hartley Law on that 
point in 1951. 

The amendment deleted the requirement 
for an election before a union and an 
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New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; H. F. White, Director, 
Minimum Wages and Labour Relations, 
F. C. Sherwood, Chief Factory and Boiler 
Inspector; H. J. Taylor, Acting Director 
of Apprenticeship; C. W. Ellis, Factory 
and Boiler Inspector, and A. E. Pieroway, 
Personnel Manager, New Brunswick Elec- 
tric Power Commission. 

Nova Scotia—Hon. A. H. McKinnon, 
QC, Minister of Labour ; R. E. Anderson, 
Chief Administrative Officer; Zilpha Link- 
letter, Departmental Executive Officer ; 
B. D. Anthony, Statistician; J. P. Bell, 
Director of Labour Relations; H. E. Read, 
Chairman, Labour Relations Board and 
Dean of Dalhousie Law School; J. J. 
Gray, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels; S. J. Montgomery, 
Inspector-Examiner, Engine Operators’ Act; 
Kenneth Dawson, Chairman, Engine Oper- 
ators’ Board; J. D. Whiteley, Chief 
Inspector of Factories; Evelyn B. Spruin, 
Secretary, Minimum Wage Board; F. F, 
Crooks, Inspector, Minimum Wage Board; 
R. H. MacCuish, Director of Industrial 
Training, and M. L. Baker, Chairman, 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

Federal—Hon. Milton F, Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour; John Mainwaring, Chief, 
Labour Management Division, Economics 
and Research Branch; Ross Ford, Super- 
visor of Technical Training; H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton; J. R. Kinley, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Halifax, and Evelyn 
Woolner and Evelyn Best, Legislation 
Branch. 


Union Shop After Vote 


employer could sign a union shop agree- 
ment but left the provision that, after such 
an agreement was made, 30 per cent of 
the employees could petition for, and 
obtain, a vote on the question of 
de-authorizing the union shop. 

The questions before the Board were: 
(1) should such a vote be allowed imme- 
diately on petition and (2) if the vote were 
allowed, should invalidation of the union 
shop be allowed immediately on a vote of 
more than 50 per cent of the employees 
in favour of de-authorization? 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 834, June 24, 1952 

Held: That a claimant who, after a 
lengthy period of unemployment, refused 
an offer of full-tome employment in her 
usual occupation on the ground that her 
health and domestic responsibilities per- 
mitted her to accept part-time work only, 
had failed to prove that she was capable 
of and available for work within the mean- 
ing of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 28 years of age, was employed as 
a filing clerk at a salary of $28 a week 
from March 12, 1951, to August 3, 1951, 
when she voluntarily left to take a 
holiday. 


She filed a renewal claim on November 
8, 1951. On February 6, 1952, she was 
notified by the local office of permanent 
employment as an office clerk at a salary 
of $30 a week, which was reported to be 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work. The claimant 
refused to apply for the employment and 
gave as her reason: “Capable for only 
part-time work—Responsible duties at 
home.” The local office made the follow- 
ing comments :— 

There is no part-time clerical employ- 


ment to offer claimant who states the 
only reason she can’t accept full-time 


employment is because her husband 
objects. 
The insurance officer disqualified the 


claimant for a period of six weeks because 
in his opinion she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (Section 40 (1) (a) ). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, stating that owing to an oper- 
ation which she had had the previous fall 
she felt capable of part-time work only. 
The court was asked by the insurance 
officer to consider also whether or not the 
claimant was available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

The claimant appeared before the court 
and submitted a medical certificate sup- 
porting her contention that she was 
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capable of part-time work only. The 
court unanimously found that she had 
good cause for refusing to apply for the 
employment notified to her and that she 
was available for part-time work. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the court of 
referees erred in deciding that the claimant 
had proved that she was capable of and 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 


Conclusions.—In accordance with the 
principles laid down in previous decisions 
dealing with somewhat similar cases (viz, 
CU-Bs 472 and 473) a claimant, who has 
established a pattern of full-time employ- 
ment and who, for health reasons, can only 
accept part-time work, cannot be consid- 
ered as being capable of and available for 
work within the meaning of the Act unless 
there are reasonable opportunities of his 
obtaining part-time employment. 

In the present case the local office ' 
indicated that there were no reasonable 
opportunities of part-time work for the 
claimant in the area in which she resides 
and this seems to be borne out by the 
fact that she has been unable, after many 
months of unemployment, to find work of 
the pattern she desires. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
she has failed to prove that she is cap- 
able of and available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act. 

I have noted that the claimant volun- 
tarily left her last employment “to go on 
holidays” and that it was only when she 
was offered full-time employment and had 
been on benefit for three months that she 
expressed the desire for part-time work. 

I doubt very much that, when she filed 
her claim for benefit in November, 1951, 
her case met the object of the Act which 
is to provide financial support to insured 
persons who are genuinely seeking work 
but who are in the unhappy position of 
being unable to find any. 


The appeal is allowed and the claimant 
is disqualified from the receipt of benefit 


as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to her and until she proves 
that she is capable of and available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 


Decision CU-B 837, June 24, 1952 


Held: (1) That although the claimant may 
have had good personal reasons for volun- 
tarily leaving his employment in one city 
to return to another city in which he had 
previously resided, he was not justified as 
an insured person under the Act in throw- 
ing himself onto the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund since he had no prospects 
of employment in the other city. 

(2) That there were extenuating circum- 
stances which warranted a reduction of the 
pertod of disqualification from six to three 
weeks. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 38 years of age, was employed as 
a rack house labourer by a firm of 
distillers in a city in Alberta from 
November 23, 1951, to February 8, 1952, 
at a rate of pay of $1.30 an hour. He 
moved to a city in British Columbia and 
on February 18, 1952, filed an initial claim 
for benefit and gave as his reasons for 
separation: “I left voluntarily—wished to 
return to (city in B.C.) also unable to 
support wife and 3 children on $1.30 an 
hour.” The employer: reported that the 
“claimant (had) resigned of own accord 
presumably to farm.” The insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant for a 
period of six weeks because he had volun- 
tarily left his employment without just 
cause (Section 41 (1) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, stating that he had taken up 
residence in Alberta in 1947 while serving 
in the RCAF and that after his discharge 


on March 31, 1951, he had lived there 
until he could sell his wartime house, which 
he did on February 15, 1952. He then left 
Alberta to return to British Columbia 
where he had made his home since 1926 
and where he “had previously been passed 
for a small holding (VLA)”. The court, 
after having heard the claimant, unani- 
mously allowed his appeal. Its decision 
reads in part:— 
This claimant attended the hearing and 
convinced us that it was ecessary for 


to 
protect his DVA allotment of land. It 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conelusions.—It has been held in pre- 
vious decisions that a claimant does not 
show “just cause” within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act if he volun- 
tarily leaves his employment to attend to 
“personal business affairs” (CU-B 112 and 
CU-B 377). 

This appears to be the reason why the 
claimant left his job in (city in Alberta) 
and although he may have had good per- 
sonal reasons for doing so, he was not 
justified as an insured person under the 
Act in throwing himself onto the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund when he had no 
prospect of employment in (city in B.C.). 

I am prepared to concede, however, that 
there are extenuating circumstances in this 
case and for that reason I am re-imposing 
a disqualification of three weeks only as 
from the date that this decision is 
communicated to the claimant. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for August, 1952, show number of claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit dropped from 75,340 in July to 61,038 in August 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit declined in August. The report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act issued by the Dominion 


*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 


Bureau of Statistics shows that during 
the month a total of 61,038 initial and 
renewal claims were filed in local offices 
across Canada, compared with 75,340 in 
July and 57,926 in August, 1951. 
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Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a _ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to. other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal] industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register on August 31 
numbered 125,311 (87,715 males and 37,596 
females), compared with 144,427 (101,123 
males and 43,304 females) on July 31 and 
101,123 (65,026 males and 36,097 females) 
on August 31, 1951. Of the total 
claimants on the register, ordinary 
claimants numbered 101,980, short time 
claimants 19,109, and claimants on tem- 
porary mass lay-off, 4,222. 

A total of 68,146 adjudications were 
recorded for initial and renewal claims 
during the month, 50,537 of which were 
entitlements to benefit. Failure to comply 
with the basic contribution requirements 
resulted in 5,447 disallowances, while dis- 
qualifications were imposed in 16,736 cases 


(including 4,574 on revised claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed” 5,933. cases; “voluntarily 


leaving without just cause” 4,265 cases; 
‘loss of work due to a labour dispute” 
1,508 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 1,421 cases. 


The number of new beneficiaries during 
the month was 46,642, compared with 
40,271 in July and 37,876 during August, 
1951. A total of $6,238,800 was paid in 
compensation for 2,150,173 unemployed 
days, compared with $6,294,669 for 2,311,062 
days m July and $3,674,569 for 1,487,111 
days in August, 1951. 

During the week August 23-29, 82,740 
beneficiaries received $1,373,517 as com- 
pensation for 464,194 unemployed days, 
compared with 85,682 beneficiaries who 
received $1,417,970 as compensation for 
490,259 days during the week July 26- 
August 1. During the week August 25-31, 
1951, $799,761 was paid in compensation 
for 321,916 days to 60,094 beneficiaries. 


The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week August 23-29 was $2.96, compared 
with $2.89 for the week July 26-August 1, 
and $2.48 for the week August 25-31, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that during the month insurance 
books were issued to 4,018,491 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered as at August 31 
numbered 243,708, an increase of 1,069 
since July 31, 1952. 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations Amended 


Amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act passed by Parliament last 
June have now all become effective. The 
new benefit rates came into force July 14 
and the balance of the provisions of the 
Act were by proclamation put into effect 
from September 1. Implementing these 
amendments, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has amended certain of its 
regulations by P.C. 3702 of August 14, 1952, 
and P.C. 3874 of August 27, 1952. 

Section 29 (1) of the Act dealing with 
treatment of moneys received at the time 
of or after termination of employment was 
amended by giving the Commission power 
to define what moneys would be taken into 
consideration in determining days of unem- 
ployment and what moneys would be 
ignored. By the amended regulation, 
moneys received by a worker at the time 
of or after he leaves his employment under 
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a retirement, superannuation or pension 
plan or fund, or for overtime, will be 
considered to have been received for days 
prior to actual termination of employment; 
these moneys will be ignored for benefit 
purposes. All other moneys received at 
the time of or after he terminates his 
employment will be taken into considera- 
tion and applied as if he received them 
for the days immediately following the 
termination. 

Before the Act was amended, if a person 
received remuneration or compensation for 
loss of employment substantially equivalent 
to the pay he would have received had 
he continued to work, the claimant was 
considered not to be unemployed. The 
new regulation will work to the advantage 
of the claimant because, if he receives less 
than his actual wages, such moneys will 
be prorated, for example: a person who 


terminates his services for which he was 
getting $200 a month and is paid $150 a 
month for two months, under the old 
provisions, would not be considered to be 
unemployed during the two months he 
received the additional money. Under the 
new regulation, this would be prorated and 
the $300 he received after he stopped work- 
ing would be considered as 14. months’ 
wages rather than two months’ wages as 
formerly. 

The amendments also permitted the 
Commission by regulation to defer the 
waiting period under certain circumstances. 
Previously, a claimant had to serve his 
waiting days at the beginning of each 
benefit year. Now, if he starts a second 
or subsequent benefit year within 14 days 
of the termination of the old and he has 
been employed for less than six days (or 
less than a full working week) in the two 
weeks prior to the commencement of the 
new benefit year, the waiting period is 
deferred. The waiting period may, in this 
case, only be served after the claimant 
has been employed on six consecutive 
working days or for a full working week 
or on eight days in any two consecutive 
claim weeks. 

A further change in the amendments was 
with respect to married women. The 


previous regulation has been modified. 
Formerly 90 contributions were required 
of a married woman after marriage in 
order to qualify for benefit. The new 
regulation will require only 60 contribu- 
tions after marriage if the claimant was 
unemployed at the time of marriage. If 
she was employed at the time of matriage, 
the 60 contributions must follow the first 
separation from employment after her 
marriage. 

Another amended regulation deals with 
the payment of benefit with respect to a 
holiday shut-down. In the past, benefit 
was paid only if the holiday shut-down 
exceeded two weeks and then only for days 
during the third and subsequent week for 
which no pay was received. The new 
regulation will permit payment of benefit 
when a shut-down is for one week or more 
and for any days during the shut-down for 
which no.pay was received. 

Heretofore, a person working a five-day 
week who lost one day’s pay was entitled 
to one day’s benefit, while a person on a 
six-day week who lost one day received 
no benefit. This anomaly is now corrected 
by another regulation and a worker on a 
five-day week who loses one day will be 
treated exactly the same as the worker on 
a six-day week. 


Ontario Labour Board Bars UMW from Hydro Project 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
has ruled that the United Mine Workers 
of America (CCL) can not apply for 
certification for individual line camps 
operated in connection with Ontario 
Hydro Electric Commission construction 
projects. The appropriate bargaining unit, 
the Board held, must take in all camps 
and the union must show it has an over- 
all majority. 


The UMW had applied for certification 
in six of the 34 camps the Hydro is now 
operating. 

At the same time, the Board ruled that 
the Ontario Hydro Construction Allied 
Council (AFL) was not a trade union in 
the meaning of the Act and thus could 
not file a prior bargaining rights claim. 
The AFL Council claimed prior bargaining 
rights because of an agreement signed 
between the Hydro and the Council, which 
comprises 17 unions. 
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In Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of 
Labour prepared 218 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 151 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the 


contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour and then only subject to 
the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour”, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 


“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors and subcontractors 


from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where, during the continuance of 
the work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates’.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
Agriculture 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 


(Building and Maintenance)............ 


Post Office 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.... 


No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 


1 $ 39,089.37 
2 14,502 .42 
7 129,699.75 
2 36,500.00 
4 53,222 .38 
7 102,442.71 


: Arrears of Wages 


During September the sum of $8,045.29 was obtained from one contracting department 
respecting one employer who had failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions 
attached to three contracts. This amount was distributed to the 78 employees concerned. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 


that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried 


out. 
There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those 


which apply to building and construction 
work, and those which apply to contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before enter- 
ing into contracts in the first group, is 
to obtain from the Department of Labour 


schedules setting forth the current wage 
rates for the different classifications of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a_ policy 
which provides that wage rates must 
equal those current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazetre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 
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Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of eight per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Cornerbrook Nfld: Chisholm Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, installation of drainage, 
sewer & water systems. St John’s Nfld: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water & sewer laterals; Eastern Wood- 
workers Ltd, construction of houses. 
Cornwallis N 8S: Charles W Thompson,* 
landscaping. Greenwood N S: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd,* installation of screen 
at project. Halifax N S: Eastern Exca- 
vators Ltd,* clearing & burning of debris; 
Standard Construction Ltd, construction of 
houses. Saint John N B: Eastern Land- 
scape Co,* landscaping. Bagotville P Q: 
D’Erico Bros Construction Reg’d,  re- 
building & surfacing of roads & driveways. 
Montreal P Q: Maurice Moiriat,* land- 
scaping. Quebec P Q: Union Quarties & 
Paving Ltd, construction of street lanes, 
parking areas & sidewalks. St Hubert P Q: 
Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of elec- 
trical services. St Johns P Q: Noel Romeo 
& Co Ltd,* installation of electrical ser- 
vice; Jean Paquette,* landscaping. Camp 
Borden Ont: Shalamar Gardens,* land- 
scaping. Hamilton Ont: White Contracting 
Co,* removal of soil to new location; 
A Cape & Son Ltd,* removing landing 
strip at site. London Ont: Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario,* installa- 
tion of electrical distribution system. 
North Bay Ont: Hamilton Garden Ser- 
vices,* landscaping. St Thomas Ont: 


Sarnia Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Uplands 
Ont: Coghlan Construction Reg’d, construc- 
tion of roads & drives. Windsor Ont: 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson River Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of water «& 
sewer services. Dundurn Sask: J H From,* 
landscaping; J H From,* landscaping. 
Moose Jaw Sask: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, 
construction of paved roads, sidewalks etc. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of roads, drives & 
walks. Calgary Alta: Hume & Rumble 
Ltd,* repairs to underground street lighting 
cables; Western Excavating Co,* land- 
seaping; City of Calgary,* design & con- 
struction of sewer & water services; 
Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of electrical power distribution 


system. Claresholm Alta: Borger Bros 
Ltd, construction of water & sewage 
systems. Cold Lake Alta: Alexander 


Construction Ltd, construction of house. 
Edmonton Alta: Stevens Contractors Ltd,* 
construction of concrete housewalks. 
Belmont Park B C: B C Electric Co Ltd.* 
installation of street lighting units. Van- 
couver B C: MacMillan-Bloedel Ltd, con- 
struction of experimental houses. Vernon 
B C: David Howrie Ltd,* underfloor work. 
Whitehorse Y T: Allsopp & Simpson: 
design & specifications of electrical distri- 
bution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, rebuilding markers, shelter 
& stopbutts, Rifle Range. Greenwood N 8S: 
E G M Cape & Co, construction of hangars 
& workshops. Halifax N S: Fundy Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of gunnery 
range, Osborne Head. Bagotville P Q: 
Georges Proulx, construction of deep well 
pumphouse. Quebec P Q: Bergerville 
Estates Ltd, construction of laboratory, 
Ancienne Lorette Airport. St Hubert P Q: 
Louis B Magil Co, construction of hospital; 
Argo Construction Ltd, construction of 
standard receiver bldg. Valcartier P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, construction of 
incendiary functioning bldg. Aylmer Ont: 
McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of ground services, water storage 
reservoir, sewage treatment plant & storm 
sewers. Camp Borden Ont: Windeler Elec- 


tric Co, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system & transformer substation. 
Clinton Ont: Seott-Jackson Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roads, walkways, park- 
ing areas, site grading & fencing. Cobourg 
Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, construction of fire- 
hall, central ordnance depot. Downsview 
Ont: Sewhenger Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant; 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Gloucester 
Ont: Connolly-Twizell Ltd, construction of 
sewage disposal plant. Kingston Ont: T A 
Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of cinder 
track & fence. North Bay Ont: Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system. Ottawa 
Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, installation 
of services, finishing of office accommoda- 
tion, construction of boiler room «& fire- 
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proof vault, RCAF Station, Victoria Island. 
Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, extension to water distribu- 
tion system. Uplands Ont: Thos Fuller 
Construction Ltd, construction of hangar; 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of water pumping station & 
reservoir. Gimli Man: Henry Borger & 
Son Ltd, construction of sewage effluent 
main. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of hangars & work- 
shop; Universal Construction Co Ltd, 
grading & paving of roads & construction 


of walkways. Dundurn Sask: J C Wilson 
Construction Co, resurfacing of roads. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of paved roads, side- 
walks & parking area. Namao Alta: 
Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, construction of 
sewage pumphouse & water storage reser- 
voir; Sunley Electric Co, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Fort Nelson 
B C: Marwell Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of electrical distribution system. 
Victoria B C: Victoria Paving Co Ltd, 
paving of roads. 


(Building and Maintenance) 


Greenwood N 8S: Maritime Builders Ltd, 
cubicling of bldgs, RCAF Station. Halifax: 
N S: W G Foley & Son Ltd, re-roofing & 
re-siding bldgs; Le-Blanc Construction Co 
Ltd, repairing of brickwork, senior officers 
PM2 Bldg, RA Park; Walker & Hall Ltd, 
‘epairs to York Pier. Coldbrook N B: 
John Flood & Sons Ltd, repairs to ordnance 
depot. Aylmer Ont: National Painting & 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: E Rey- 
nolds & Son, exterior painting of permanent 
married quarters. London Ont: Morog 
Spray Painting Co Ltd, interior painting 
of main bldg, central ordnance depot; 
E P A Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation 


of bldgs, RCAF Station. Weston Ont: 
National Painting & Decorating Ltd, 
exterior painting of bldgs, supply depot. 
Gimli Man: Fraser Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to foundation of boiler room in 
hangar, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Thode Construction Ltd, repairs to parade 
square & construction of parking areas, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: S Cheetham 
& Sons, re-roofing of bldg, Currie Barracks. 
Innisfail Alta: Assiniboia Engineering Co 
Ltd, repairs to runways & drainage. Fort 
Nelson B C: Marwell Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of frame bldg & installation 


of water softening equipment, RCAF 
Station. 

National Harbours Board 
renewal of float, Fishermen’s Wharf; 


Halifax Harbour N S: Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd, paving of approach area 
to pier. Quebec Harbour P Q: Emile 
Frenette Ltee, reconstruction of shed. 
Three Rivers Harbour P Q: David Tessier, 
reconstruction of timber face, Cap de la 
Madeleine Wharf. Vancouver Harbour 
BC: Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, 


Mack Kirk Roofing Co Ltd, renewal of 
cupola roof, elevator annex; G W Leding- 
ham & Co Ltd, sealing portion of west 
wall of elevator; Todd Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of mooring structure & 
realignment outer portion Dunlevy Avenue 
Wharf. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Andrew George Wornell, 
alterations & repairs to bldg, Naval Dock- 
yard. Grand River South P EI: J W 
MecMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf replacement. 
North Lake P E I: H J Phillips & Son, 
harbour improvements. MHalifazr N S: 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of postal station, Armsdale. Twurner’s 
Island N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Upper Prospect N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction. Wallace N S: Walker & 
Hall Ltd, repairs & improvements to wharf. 
Chance Harbour N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. 
Lorneville N B: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. L’Anse- 
au-Beaufils P Q: Capt Irenee Verreault,* 
dredging. Lauzon, Champlain Dry Dock 
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P Q: Marine Industries Ltd,* dredging. 
Mechins P Q: Charles Verreault, wharf 
reconstruction. Petits Mechins P Q: 
Charles Verreault, slipway accommodation. 
Riviere au Renard (Fishermen’s Wharf) 
P Q: Capt Irenee Verreault,* dredging. 
Barrie Ont: Emery Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, demolition work on site 
of proposed public bldg. Belle River Ont: 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
harbour works. Britt Ont: Russell Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* dredging. Cedar Springs 
Ont: Birmingham Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of seawall rifle range. Hamilton 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
remedial work, terminal wharf. Montreal 
River Ont: Cummins Construction Co,* 
dredging. North Bay Ont: Kyle & 
Kightly, erection of partitions, Sibbit Bldg. 


Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s Ltd, waterproofing 
of slab etc, Supreme Court Bldg; Mahoney 
& Rich Ltd, moving of equipment ete for 
Bureau of Statistics; M. Rivest & Fils 
Inc, excavation & construction of sewerage 
& water systems, underground electrical 
conduits & heating tunnels, Tunney’s 
Pasture Development; Dibblee Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of pavements, 
curbs & sidewalks & placing top soil, 
Tunney’s Pasture Development ; Robert 
Strang, painting, Centre Block & Library, 
Parliament Bldg; Roy Soderlind & Co, air 
conditioning & acoustic work, NDHQ 
Bldg “B”; Alex K Stewart, repairing & 
re-pointing of stone retaining wall in front 
of Parliament Bldgs, west end; Fournier 
Van & Storage Ltd, moving of office furni- 
ture & equipment for Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; Alex K Stewart, repairing & 
re-pointing of retaining wall & stone steps 
in front of Parliament Bldgs, East end ; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, roofing ete, 
Mines Bldg; Universal Electric, improved 
lighting, Jackson Bldg. Peterborough Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, erection of federal 
bldg. Port Burwell Ont: Russell Construc- 
tion Co Ltd,* dredging. Rockcliffe Ont: 
William D’Aoust, alterations to officers’ 
mess, RCMP Barracks. Wheatley (Muddy 
Creek) Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd,* 


dredging. Emerson Man: West End Con- 
tractors & Cabinet Makers Ltd, erection 
of temporary customs & immigration bldg. 
Regina Sask: W H McDiarmid Construc- 
tion Company, installation of partitions 
etc, Wildum Lodge. Edmonton Alta: 
James C Haddow, alterations to unit 4. 
Charles Camsell Indian Hospital; Western 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems, installation 
of automatic sprinkler & fire alarm systems, 
Government House Veterans Home. Fort 
McMurray Alta: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. Hobbema Alta: Sandquist Construc- 
tion Co, construction of staff residence, 
Indian Hospital. Fraser Mills BC: Gilley 
Bros Ltd,* dredging. Fraser River (Wood- 
wards Is) B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, channel 
maintenance work. Ganges B C: Harbour 
Pile Driving Co, wharf improvements, 
Kincolith B C: Horie-Latimer Construction 
Co, wharf reconstruction. Mayne Island 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs & improvements. Sidney B C: 
James McDonald Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs & improvements to wharf and 
breakwater. Victoria (Ogden Point) B C: 
Island Tug & Barge Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Westview B C: Keystone Indus- 
tries Ltd, construction of freight shed. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Spear Nfld: S J Clark, erection 
of dwelling. Fortune Nfld: S J Clark, 
construction of fog alarm bldg. South 
Head Nfld: Wm J Lundrigan Ltd, erec- 
tion of fog alarm bldg. St Pierre-auz- 
Liens P Q: Edgar Milot Inc, painting 
Bridge 7, Lachine Canal. Mont Joli P Ale 
Eugene Ross, repairing roofs on hangars. 
Seven Islands P Q: Lucien Tremblay Ltee, 
erection of dwellings & steel skeleton 
tower. Port Weller Ont: Aiken & Mac- 


Lachlan Ltd, construction of still water 
berth, Welland Canal. Yorkton Sask: 
Don F Matheson & Kent Matheson, con- 
struction of aircraft parking area. Leth- 
bridge Alta: General Construction Co 
(Alta) Ltd, additional airport development. 
Prince George B C: Hastings Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of staff dwellings. 
Sandspit B C: Hanssen Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of staff dwellings. 


U.S. Labour Turnover Data Indicate Favourable Situation 


One of the most favourable employment 
situations among United States workers in 
manufacturing industries since the Second 
World War was indicated by labour turn- 
over statistics for September, Secretary of 
Labour Maurice J. Tobin has announced. 

Only seven out of every 1,000 factory 
workers were laid off in September, equal 
to the post-war low for the month reached 
in September, 1950, and only one-half the 
rate of a year ago. Workers were being 


hired at a rate of 57 per 1,000 employees, 
one-third greater than the rate in Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

Employment in manufacturing plants rose 
by mid-September to a post-war peak of 
16-3 million. The favourable employment 
picture throughout the country was also 
indicated by the small number of workers 
claiming state unemployment insurance 
benefits: the number of claimants dropped 
by the end of September to a post-war low 
of 630,000. 
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Employment Conditions 


September-October 1952 


Unemployment was further reduced during September and early October 
by increased seasonal activity in construction and agriculture and by 
general strengthening of the consumer goods sector of Canadian industry 


Employment conditions continued to 
improve throughout Canada during the late 
summer months. 

The year’s favourable harvest condi- 
tions, and in particular the record grain 
crop, created a _ tight labour market 
through the entire prairie region. The 
2,300 harvest workers brought in from 
Eastern Canada under the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, how- 
ever when added to the local labour 
supply and immigrants, proved adequate 
to meet the needs of most employers. 

Activity in building construction, lagging 
in early summer, increased rapidly and by 
August was in full swing in most regions. 
Contrary to the trend evident early in the 
year, the number of housing starts in July 
was considerably higher than for the same 
period in 1951. Employment also in- 
creased in highway construction and main- 
tenance during September, as contractors 
hastened to complete work before the 
winter. 

By September, hiring was underway for 
logging operations and this industry was 
expected to absorb a considerable number 
of workers from agriculture and construc- 
tion as these activities taper off. The 
expected reduction in this year’s pulpwood 
cut will probably have adverse effects on 
employment in this industry in later 
months. During September, however, the 
combined demands of agriculture, construc- 
tion and forestry resulted in high employ- 
ment levels in most parts of Canada. 


The consumer goods sector of the 
economy continued to show improvement 
during September and indications are that 
this trend will be maintained until the 
end of the year, contrary to experience in 
1951, when employment levels in this 
sector declined steadily through the fall 
months. One of the sustaining forces 
behind this recovery is increased labour 
income, which during the first seven 
months of 1952 totalled $6-058 billion as 
compared with $5-441 billion for the same 
period in 1951. Consumer expenditure has 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
on the basis.of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


also increased and in September, 1952, was 
17 per cent higher than in the same month 
last year. 


Industrial expansion involving new 
plants and plant extensions created more 
than 12,000 new jobs in manufacturing in 
the third quarter of the year. A survey 
carried out by the Department of Labour 
indicates that the total number of new jobs 
thus created in the first three quarters of 
1952 was 22,000, the largest number since 
1948, when the survey was initiated. Most 
of the present expansion, however, is con- 
centrated in the defence sector of Canada’s 


economy, whereas in former years it 
occurred mainly in consumer goods 
industries. 


Although September saw the settlement 
of a number of strikes, including one 
involving 1,350 rubber workers and two 
involving a total of more than 2,700 ship- 
vard workers, at October 4 there were still 
more than 8,000 workers off the job because 
of industrial disputes. 


The high level of employment through- 
out the country was reflected in the number 
of job applications on file at National 
Employment Offices. For the five weeks 
ending October 2, this had fallen to 142.800, 
the lowest figure on record in 1952. This 
total was 11,800 greater than the one for 
the corresponding period in 1951 and 9,700 
greater than in 1950. 


Atlantic Region 


The employment situation was normal 
in the Atlantic region during September. 
By October 9, the number of applications 
on file at NES offices had risen slightly to 
17,800, or 4°5 per cent of all paid workers. 


In Newfoundland, the railway transpor- 
tation and the construction industries were 
very active in the St. John’s area and 
recruiting for work on resource development 
projects in Labrador continued to absorb 
a number of workers. In Corner Brook, 
where there was much activity in farming, 
fishing, forestry, construction, manufactur- 
ing and trade, there were some labour 
shortages. 


Labour surpluses existed, however, in 
other areas in the Atlantic region. In 
Halifax, Saint John, New Glasgow and 
Moncton, the decreased demand for farm 
help, the poor fish catch which resulted in 
low employment in processing plants, lay- 
offs in the manufacture of rolling stock and 
the low level of the woods cut this year, 
all swelled the supply of labour. Else- 
where in the region, demand and supply 
were fairly balanced, although the move- 
ment of potato pickers to Maine created 
temporary difficulties for some employers. 


Quebec Region 

Employment and _ production during 
September continued along the lines of 
expansion already evident late in July and 
August. Seasonal pressures were at their 
greatest in most types of work connected 
with outdoor activity and labour shortages 
were growing. Applications for employ- 
ment at NES offices at October 9 numbered 
44,600, or 3-9 per cent of all paid workers. 
This was only slightly above the total a 
month earlier but was still 6,600 above the 
figure for the comparable date in 1951. 

Although most expansion was temporary, 
an important part reflected the needs of 
defence industries and stronger consumer 
demand, thus indicating a growing non- 
seasonal level of activity. Logging oper- 
ators were hiring on the usual scale for the 
season during most of September and, 
although the anticipated reduction in wood 
cut is expected to have some repercussions 
on the labour market, the adverse effects 
had not been reflected in the employment 
scene during the month. Production in the 
clothing industry, which had experienced a 
slump during the past year, was returning 
to normal and shortages of certain skills 
appeared. In Montreal, this, combined 
with accelerated hiring in construction and 
the demand for workers in resource develop- 
ment projects, resulted in labour shortages. 

Improvement also occurred in the 
textile industry, although hiring was still 
slow and surpluses existed in areas where 
this industry predominates. Surpluses also 
occurred in Quebec-Lévis, largely as a 
result of slackness in the manufacture of 
paper products and of labour disputes in 


, 


the shipbuilding industry. In general, how- 
ever, the supplies of labour in the region 
were sufficient to meet demand. 


Ontario Region 


The third quarter of 1952 showed a very 
marked increase in employment levels in 
Ontario as the manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries continued to expand. At 
October 9, there were 43,200 applications 
for employment on file at NES offices. 
This was 5,200 fewer than for the com- 
parable date in 1951 and represented 2-8 
per cent of all paid workers. 

In most areas the labour market was 
balanced, although the heavy demands for 
construction workers for residential build- 
ing in Guelph, Kitchener-Waterloo and for 
the hydro project at Niagara Falls caused 
a tight labour market in these areas. The 
seasonal expansion in food and tobacco 
processing during the latter part of 
September created labour shortages in 
St. Thomas, Simcoe and Trenton and the 
high level of construction, quarrying and 
mining in Bracebridge, Brampton, Goderich, 
Ingersoll and Kirkland Lake resulted in 
shortages in these areas. There were also 
shortages of particular skills in several 
areas while surpluses existed in others. 

The labour market in Windsor was 
balanced but there were several temporary 
lay-offs because of steel shortage and model 
change-over during September. Chrysler 
Corporation laid off about 2,000 workers 
for approximately 30 days; most of the 
other lay-offs were of short duration. 

In the agricultural areas, the labour 
supply was adequate, although there was 


some shortage of food and _ tobacco 
workers in Chatham and_ construction 
projects at Camp Borden created a 


demand for construction workers in Barrie. 
Prairie Region 

There was a further rise in the level 
of economic activity during September and 
a further strengthening of labour demand 
in the Prairie region. At October 9, there 
were 16,000 applications for employment 
on file at NES offices. This is 1,800 higher 
than for the comparable date in 1951 but 
represents less than 3 per cent of all the 
paid labour force. 

This year, the record grain crop will 
tend to check the seasonal rise in unem- 
ployment in this region, at least in its 
initial stages, since the extra tonnage of 
oats and wheat will require additional 
man-hours of transportation, and the addi- 
tional spending power in the farming 
sections will make off-season work less 
necessary in many cases. During Sep- 
tember, the exceptional harvest, together 
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with a high level of activity in resi- 
dential, industrial and defence construction, 
resulted in a shortage of labour in 
Edmonton and in 13 other centres with 
a labour force exceeding 10,000. 

Paper mills were still working at capacity 
but the forest industry showed definite 
signs of weakness. Some companies antici- 
pate that pulpwood production may be 
reduced by as much as 50 per cent as 
compared with 1951. As this industry 
provides off-season work for an important 
section of the prairie labour force, a 
decrease in their activity will have adverse 
effects on the employment situation in the 
Prairies, although this has not yet become 
apparent. 


Pacific Region 
The level of activity in British Columbia 
rose during September with the removal 
of two factors—strikes and fire hazard in 


the logging industry—that have been 
hampering production during most of the 
summer season. Job applications on file 
at NES offices at October 9 dropped to 
23,200, the lowest figure in 1952. This 
figure represented 6 per cent of all the paid 
labour force. 


Logging and sawmill employment showed 
a gradual increase, although the industry 
was still operating below capacity at the 
end of the month. Employment levels 
were lower in the fishing industry also, 
following the reduced demand, particularly 
in export markets, for canned salmon. 
Other industrial sectors showed steady 
progress during the month. New contracts 
were awarded to shipbuilding firms and 
residential construction continued to show 
a gain over last year. By the end of 
September there was balance between 
labour demand and supply in most centres, 
with the exception of Vancouver-New 
Westminster, where a surplus existed. 


Prices and the Cost of Living 


New Consumer Price Index Released 


Most comprehensive retail 


price index ever used in Canada replaces 


cost-of-living index. Title changed to show that index is measure 
of price change, is not affected by changes in standards of living 


Canada’s new consumer price index, 
constructed to replace the cost-of-living 
index, has been released. The new index, 
the fifth in a series of Canadian retail 
price indexes, is the most comprehensive 
ever constructed for Canada. 

While the consumer price index is an 
entirely new index constructed from post- 
war expenditure patterns, it serves the 
same purpose as the cost-of-living index: 
it measures the average percentage change 
in retail prices of goods and services bought 
by a large and representative group of 
Canadian urban families. 

The change in title was made to clarify 
the fact that the index is a measure of 
price change and is not affected by changes 
in standards of living. 

An explanation of the construction of 
the consumer price index and a record of 
its movements from January, 1949, to 
August, 1952, is given in a special report 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
entitled The Consumer Price Indez, 
January 1949-August 1952.* The report also 
gives detailed information on such aspects 
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of the new index as purpose, family 
coverage, base period and details of items 
included as well as_ their relative 
importance. 


Also given in the report are: the formula 
used in calculating the index, an outline 
of the methods of price collection and an 
explanation of the special features of the 
new index such as the methods of incor- 
porating seasonal variations in food con- 
sumption and changes in the price element 
of home-ownership costs. 


In publishing the consumer price index 
forward from January, 1949,; the Bureau 
has provided a period of nearly four years 
for which it is possible to compare the 
movements of the new index with those of 
the cost-of-living index. In order to 
facilitate such comparisons, the cost-of- 
living index has been converted to the 
base 1949. Since January, 1949, the two 


*Available from Publications 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
cents. ; me 


+See Table F-Ia at back of book. 
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series have closely paralleled each other, 
the greatest difference being 2:0 points in 
August, 1951. In most instances, the two 
indexes are less than one point apart. 
Month-to-month movements in the two 
indexes have been in the same direction 
except on a very few occasions. Such 
differences as have occurred are attribu- 
table to the more up-to-date weighting 
system of the consumer price index and 
other improvements described in some 
detail in the special report. For example, 
the facts that the new series contains more 
fresh fruits and vegetables and that the 
relative importance of food items varies 
according to seasonal consumption are 
partly responsible for these differences. 
Since the report was printed, the 
September 1952 consumer price index has 
been calculated at 16-1 per cent above its 
1949 average level, while in the same 
interval the cost-of-living index increased 
16-0 per cent. The following table com- 


pares the total and main component 
indexes of the consumer price index and 
the cost-of-living index for September, 


1952 :-— 


Total and Main Components of the 
Consumer Price Index and the 
Cost-of-Living Index, 
September, 1952 


(1949= 100) 
CPI’ CotL 
OUGIMA LCD i teers de ets 116:1 116-0 
LOO Cmte eve aitns<) Spite «isu aes 115°8 9 115*4 
pnelberes (Rent) crevsteye- serene > IbAICOy apa 
ORIN Aeros Siexethic 5 chorctaver te 110-9 113-4 
Household Operation (Fuel 
and Lighting, Home Fur- 
nishings and Services)... 116:0 116-1 
Other Commodities and 
Services (Miscellaneous). 115-8 114:°8 
The consumer price index for Sep- 


tember, 1952, of 116-1 compares with the 
cost-of-living index of 186-5 for the same 
month. The much lower number for the 
consumer price index arises from the fact 
that the new index relates retail price levels 
to 1949 rather than the average of 1935- 
1939 as does the cost-of-living index. It 
thus measures September 1952 retail prices 
as 16-1 per cent above such 1949 prices, 
whereas the cost-of-living index indicates 
that they are 86:5 per cent above the 
1935-1939 retail prices. However, for those 
wishing to do so, it is a simple matter to 
compare the consumer price index with 
1935-1939 prices by dividing each index 


number by the 1935-1939 average for the 
consumer price index (62-2) and multiply- 
ing the resultant figure by 100. This 
procedure yields a September 1952 index 
of 186-7 as compared to the cost-of-living 
index of 186-5 for the same month. 


The year 1949 was selected as a refer- 
ence level or base period for the consumer 
price index for a variety of reasons. It 
is the most satisfactory post-war reference 
year, not only for price index comparisons 
but also for other economic indicators. In 
addition, prices during 1949 were relatively 
stable. Dating from the termination of 
World War II there has been a steady 
shift of interest from pre-war to post-war 
comparisons in all fields of economic 
activity. Conditions have changed greatly 
since 1935-1939 and concern with things 
as they existed at that time has steadily 
declined. These circumstances are similar 
to those which led to the abandonment of 
1900, 1913, and 1926 as base periods. 

The new index is based on goods and 
services reported purchased during the 
year ending September 30, 1948, by 1,517 
families, representing all Canadian families 
with the following characteristics :— 

(a) living in 27 Canadian cities with over 
30,000 population. 

(b) ranging in size from two adults to 
two adults with four children. 


(c) with annual incomes during the 
survey year ranging from $1,650 to $4,050. 


To measure the influence of price change 
on the cost of goods and services pur- 
chased by such families, the consumer 
price index contains 225 items, nearly 40 
per cent more than the cost-of-living index. 
Additional items have been determined by 
a purely objective approach to the problem 
of measuring price movements of goods 
and services purchased by families of the 
type described above. Thus, no attempt 
has been made to differentiate between 
“luxuries” and “necessities”. This has led 
to the inclusion of additional items such 
as margarine, cake mix, chicken, lettuce, 
chocolate bars, fur coats, children’s cloth- 
ing, fuel oil, electric iron, lawnmower, 
household help, phonograph records, and 
carbonated and alcoholic drinks. Included 
in the cost-of-living, but not given specific 
representation in the consumer price index, 
are such items as rice, dried beans, prunes, 
rayon hosiery, coke, wool flannel, oilcloth, 
and cigars. These items have been omitted 
because, on average, families did not report 
purchasing them in significant amounts. 

The consumer price index and the cost- 
of-living index will be published jointly for 
a period of six months. 
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Consumer Price Index and Cost-of-Living Index, October 1, 1952* 


Both the new consumer price index and 
the cost-of-living index declined between 
September 2 and October 1, the former 
from 116-1 to 116-0 (0-1 per cent), the 
latter from 186-5 to 185-0 (0-8 per cent), 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported. 

The drop resulted from declines in the 
food and clothing indexes overweighting 
increases in shelter, household operations 
and other commodities and services. 


The difference in the movements of the 
two indexes is largely accounted for by 
the fact that the consumer price index is 
based on a more lengthy list of items 
reflecting current consumption habits, 
whereas the cost-of-living index is based 
on pre-war expenditure patterns. Recogni- 
tion of seasonal shifts in food consumption 
also accounts for part of the difference, as 


does the direct inclusion of home ownership. — 


Consumer Price Index 


The food index component of the new 
consumer price index dropped from 115°8 
to 115-1. Substantial decreases in the price 
of potatoes, beef and lamb were partly 
offset by reflection in the index of normal 
seasonal increases in the consumption of 
these foods. Among other foods, slight 
increases were registered by grapefruit, 
lettuce, fresh tomatoes, oranges, and fresh 
pork, while declines were shown for 
canned tomatoes, onions and cooked meats. 


The clothing index decreased from 110-9 
to 109-9, following decreases in men’s wool 
underwear, women’s fur and cloth coats, 
woollen yard goods, and children’s wear. 
The household operation series increased 
from 116-0 to 116-2 as decreases in floor 
coverings, textiles and soap were over- 
balanced by increases in coal, fuel oil, and 
ice. The index for other commodities and 
services increased from 115-8 to 116-4, 
largely as a result of higher local trans- 
portation charges. 


The shelter index advanced from 121-2 
to 121-5 as slightly higher quotations were 
reported for house repairs and replacement 
items, and mortgage interest rates. Rents 
were not surveyed during October and the 
rent component of the shelter index 
remained unchanged. 


Cost-of-Living Index 

In the cost-of-living index, the food index 
dropped from 234-2 to 229-3, the clothing 
index from 207-7 to 206-7. The fuel and 


*Both indexes will be published con- 
currently for several months. 
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light index rose from 150-3 to 150-9, the 
home furnishings and services index from 
195-8 to 195-9 and the miscellaneous index 
from 147-8 to 148-5. The rent index was 
unchanged at 148-9. 


On October 1 last year, the index levels 
were: total index, 190-4; food, 249-7; rent, 
142-7; fuel and light, 150-2; clothing, 
213-8; home furnishings and services, 200-1; 
and miscellaneous, 144°3. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, September, 1952 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight of the 
nine regional cities declined between 
August 1 and September 2 mainly because 
of substantial drops in the prices of fresh 
vegetables, particularly potatoes. The index 
for Montreal remained unchanged. Potato 
prices in that city increased slightly 
between August 1 and September 2 to 
offset decreases in other vegetables. 


Meats and sugar were down in all nine 
centres except Saskatoon, where meat 
prices remained unchanged. Egg prices 
continued to rise generally. Decreases in 
the price of woollen items of men’s wear 
accounted for lower clothing indexes in six 
cities. Changes in home furnishings and 
services indexes were mixed due to small 
increases in laundry rates and decreases in 
cleaning supplies, hardware and a few items 
of furniture. 


Coal prices rose in Toronto, Montreal 
and Saskatoon. In Toronto, this increase 
was offset by lower coke prices to produce 
a lower index of fuel and light while in 
Montreal higher coke prices contributed to 
the rise in the fuel and light group. 
Slight decreases were observed in coal 
prices in Saint John. The quarterly rental 
survey resulted in higher rent indexes for 
eight cities; the index for Saskatoon 
remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between August 1 and September 
2, were as follows: Halifax —2-3 to 176-7; 
Saint John —2-2 to 183-9; St. John’s —1-7 
to 103-6; Edmonton —1:4 to 177*7; 
Saskatoon —1-:2 to 182-7; Winnipeg —1-0 
to 179-0; Toronto —0-:9 to 183-3; Van- 
couver —0:5 to 189-0; Montreal unchanged 
at 191-7. 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1952 


Continuing a downward trend which has 
been interrupted only once in the past 14 
months, Canada’s general index number of 
wholesale prices dropped 1-8 points (0-8 
per cent) in September to 222-1. 
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In August the index stood at 223-9; in was 0:1 per cent above last year’s 


September a year ago, 240-0. Since reach- 
ing a peak of 243-7 in July, 1951, the index 
has dropped every month except in June 
this year. 

Five of the eight sub-group indexes 
declined from August, two advanced and 
one remained unchanged. 

Largest decrease among the group indexes 
in September from August was in animal 
products, which dropped 2-6 per cent from 
244-9 to 238-6. Vegetable products 
followed with a drop of 1-1 per cent from 
206:4 to 204-1, and textile products next 
with a decrease of 0:9 per cent from 248-9 
to 246-6. Non-ferrous metals declined 
slightly to an index level of 170-0 from 
170-2, and wood products to 292-2 from 
292-3. 

The sub-group index for non-metallic 
minerals advanced 0-1 per cent to 173-7 
from 173-5, and chemical products rose by 
the same percentage to 177-2 from 177-0. 
The iron products index was unchanged 
at 218-2. 

The price index for farm products 
declined in September, falling 4-5 per cent 
from 236-2 to 225-5. This brought it 13-4 
per cent below last year’s September figure 
of 260-5. The field products index declined 
to 181-9 from 195-3, and the animal 
products section to 269-1 from 277-2. At 
the new level, the index for field products 


September figure of 181-7, while the index 
for animal products was down 20-7 per cent 
from 339-2. 

There was a slight decline in the price 
index for general building materials to 
288-3 in September from 288-4 in August, 
while the price index for residential build- 
ing materials was unchanged at 284-6. 


In the United States 


Retail prices of goods and _ services 
bought by moderate-income urban families 
in the United States averaged 0-2 per cent 
lower in mid-September than in mid- 
August, according to the United States 
Department of Labour’s Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. This is the first decline in 
average retail prices since February, 1952. 

A 1-0-per-cent drop in retail food prices 
was responsible for the downward move- 
ment; prices increased for all other major 
groups. 

The largest average price rise—0-6 per 
cent—was reported for apparel; smaller 
price increases were reported for house 
furnishings, miscellaneous goods and _ ser- 
vices, fuel, electricity and _ refrigeration, 
and rent. 

The consumers’. price index for Sep- 
tember 15, 1952, was 190-8 (1935-39=—100), 
12-1 per cent higher than pre-Korea. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September, 1952* 


Strike idleness showed little change from 
the high figure of the previous month. 
More than half the time loss in September 
was caused by three stoppages: salmon 
fishermen in British Columbia, shipyard 
workers at Montreal, Que., and rubber 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont. 


Wage increases and related questions 
were the central issues in 30 of the 41 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing 85 per cent of the total idleness. 
Four stoppages arose over union questions, 
four over working conditions, two over 
dismissals or suspensions, and one was an 
inter-union dispute. 


Preliminary figures for September, 1952, 
show 41 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
with 15,045 workers involved and a time 
loss of 203,245 man-working days, com- 
pared with 43 strikes and lockouts in 
August, 1952, involving 15,018 workers and 
a loss of 205,515 days. In September, 1951, 
there were 35 strikes and lockouts, with 
10,808 workers involved and a loss of 
117,480 days. 


For the first nine months of 1952 
preliminary figures show 178 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 108,927 workers, with a 
time loss of 2,613,123 days. In the same 
period in 1951 there were 215 strikes and 
lockouts, 74,466 workers involved and a 
loss of 691,627 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in September, 1952, was 0-22 
per cent of the estimated working time, the 
same percentage as in August, 1952; 0-12 
per cent in September, 1951; 0°31 per cent 
for the first nine months of 1952; and 0-08 
per cent for the first nine months of 1951. 

Of the 41 stoppages in existence during 
September, 1952, three were settled in 
favour of the workers, five in favour of 
the employers, nine were compromise 
settlements, and three were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 21 
stoppages were recorded at unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 31, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; truck drivers and warehousemen at 
Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952; stamp 
and stencil factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont,. on May 20, 1952; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in_various countries is 
given in the LABouR GAZETTE from month 
to month, Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LaBour 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as 
far as possible, from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in July, 1952, was 98 and 27 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 125 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 37,800 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
277,000 working days caused. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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Of the 98 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, eight, 
directly involving 800. workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 35, 
directly involving 6,200 workers, over other 
wage questions; 12, directly involving 900 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
40, directly involving 1,800 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle, and 
two, directly involving 200 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


Australia 

During the first quarter of 1952, there 
were 443 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages directly involving 189,322 
workers. The time loss was 417,105 man- 
working days for all workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 


India, 1951 

Industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages in India increased from 814 in 
1950 to 1,071 in 1951, according to the 
Indian Labour Gazetie. The number of 
workers involved, however, declined slightly, 
from 719,888 in 1950 to 691,321 in 1951. 

The number of man-days lost through 
strikes during the year—3,818,928—was the 
lowest recorded since 1945. The number 
of strikes, too, was appreciably lower than 
in 1946, 1947 and 1948; it was higher than 
in 1949, 


United States, August 

Preliminary figures for August, 1952, 
show 450 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 


the month; 225,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts 
in progress during the month was 2,100,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for July, 
1952, are 425 work stoppages involving 


125,000 workers and a time loss of 
12,500,000 days. 
The Netherlands, 1951 

Time lost through strikes in The 


Netherlands in 1951 was the lowest since 
the war. During the year there were 85 
strikes involving 14,226 workers and a loss 
of 66,740,000 working hours. In the pre- 
vious year, while there were only 79 
strikes, these involved 17,600 workers and 
162,500,000 working hours. 


Selected Publications Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
hbrary loan, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour Gazerte. 


List No. 53. 
Accident Prevention 


1. Associated General Contractors of 
America. Manual of Accident Prevention 
in Construction. 4th rev. ed. Washington, 
Iie Gy deo Vdaeie 


2. Great Britain. Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety in the Use of Power 
Presses. Fencing of Press Brakes; Report. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1952. Pp. 15. 


3. National Industrial Safety Council. 
Proceedings of the National Industrial 
Safety Conference, 1950. London, Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
1950. Pp. 72. 


4. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
Safety and Health Standards for Con- 
tractors performing Federal Supply Con- 


tracts under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 26. 


Banks and Banking 


5. U.S. Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Retirement 
System of the Federal Reserve Banks . . . 
Iighteenth Annual Report, 1952. New 
York 1952 ae eDaos. 

6. U.S. Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Report ...1951. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 136. 


Employment Management 


7. British Institute of Management. 
Labour Turnover Analysis. Jan./June, 1949- 
July/Dec., 1950. London, 1949-1951? 4 
Pamphlets. 

8. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Building Employee Morale 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
\ 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items 
Sept. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
otal Popula thom se) pest wchyd: tas c ceed ceinaets OOO Sscnt-0.45 | 14,430 14,009 13, 845 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— / 

@ivihamlabour force(*)y.,.. cece ceceeeecdente ater oe 5,419 5,343 5,324 i | 

Persons with jobs Py ee, SA | 5,333 5, 266 5, 221 t t 
Malorne Ae OMAR DR oh ER | 000 | 4.166 4,136 4,107 t + 
GMS IO Ses Oe es cI heats s Kee 000"|. os. 1,167 1,130 1,114 y ui 

IBAIAEWOLKOIS TI Chae arn recie wo dee ne dee e000 Ne ae ee 3,947 3,798 3, 639 T + 

Without jobs and seeking work i 86 77 103 t t 
Index of employment (1939= 100) pat t aes 188-1 184-3 172-5 T t 
PERMMIOTSA LOM Sia hes s.ccccunea ues ccee ce keas Fee te ape | 11,285 17,236 5,210 1,207 1,941 

UN hiUNig co ES. Ao eee en, 4 ee MANO gate aertent | 4,313 9,040 1,995 218 533 

Earnings and Hours— 

peotal IaAbOoumrancome, .oocy cp season 400 ne SOQ00{000! 1. <5 cc csecsle ace ces. 833 699 tT ii 

Per capita weekly earnings... oo. ccs csc ceececc$ ls ccsccn.., 53.87 50.16 45.15 t tT 

Average hourly earnings, mfg...................€ |......... | 129-0 119-1 104-2 T + 

Average hours worked per week, mfg 41-1 41-4 42-5 i t 

Real weekly earnings, mfg. (2)..............2.000-|e........ 116-9 108-0 108-8 t Tt 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment.... 

(et ‘of month) (3). 00) oes. 4. ones os 000 157-2 | 175-7 130-0 157-3 59-8 t 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (8).......... 000 7-0 40°6 54-5 40-0 183-7 y 
Placements, weekly average...............2.. COS ere 22-5 19-0 17-1 4 t 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)........... 000 | (7) 102-0 | (7) 112-6 83-9 92-5 4.5 t 
PSAUIANICO MEU Giese shavorcaeten a steialador aise cols $000,000 831-7 820-2 726-0 603-4 222-4 tT 
Price Indexes— 

General wholessle (Aware rent, eee oe ea ee 223-9 241-4 215-7 7 + 

ost -orliving index: (4).2 Seta ev escn Moe obs <oesic's 186-5 187-6 188-9 168-5 118-9 100-8 

Residential building materials (4).............cccclececcccces 284-6 290-4 247-6 t t 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4).................e00. (0-0. Ane ad tektec rete 205-4 190-5 192-7 109-5 
MEM ETAL PLOGCUCTION INAEXI4). .,c0sae cates 2 orcs lic cictoene cat lee aeuener 168-1 136-2 102-7 128-3 
PAT AC UHEMTE ANG Ox, (A) mmipen Ue ac oct aalclats cle caren: ol ioe dovahac: bl inocu een 210-5 199-0 219-5 106-2 

IREOMEON toee, ete cas ccc cie NP cneeisce clas cee te OOO FONSI kaos agence wont 203-2 201-8 151-5 65-9 

Steel ingots and castings.................. OOO tons slots soe, MN ce ao See 286-8 281-3 246-8 122-0 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. 000 108-8 98-9 99-8 107-5 116-7 74-4 

HOoR Ser amd Sane ots 000 428-4 391-8 299-8 271-7 451-8 267-3 

IOUT PLOGUCTEON. dacies acne dec eccacne< (000:000 bBIsiix.ecencce 1:94 1-70 1-71 2-02 1-38 

INGWSDTUAGNC! avec ae sles acd aiea,c.8 oa peeciosecc O00 tonsahso4,.5.9052 486-5 484-6 466-4 262-3 237-0 

Cement producers’ shipments......... 000:000'b bist is- sit seats 1-75 1-62 | (®) 0-94] (6) 0-84 

Automobiles and trucks...............00..000% O00 Seth aeresciicens aacees 21-8 24-3 13-8 3-5 

CRONE ea Leste lscmis co sittietisionrnceies 369- 345-1 375-9 237-6 449-5 

Coppel we tecton ccoeients oicies eiteteilae vodels 22-6 21-4 22-4 27-1 
Bee IS Gn nant BOO nO UICOT ADOC COE cr PACE 13-8 14-4 9-2 16-9 

NAOH Olan croe ce nese cites ccc pales we 12-3 7-7 11-9 10-1 
ING cieccietviaMeny aatsrali Gleltio's elt ane siete ot vislalsbie 31-3 25-8 22-4 19-8 

SOA an ieee ncescialx niele siecieneneree cidider: 1,247 1,066 1,377 1,285 

Crude petroleum 5-32 2-47 0-83 0-80 

IOCETIC POWEL shee uiseie cicialsiersihctaasaieie 000/000) webs Ili .02.. cas 4, 968 4,597 4,199 3,275 2,293 

Construction— 

Contracts S WAL ded oon. oj:csacele.sisidielsiocs.« : 187-6 144-5 24-2 25-8 

Dwelling Units starved: g.s%c.2<acccckonecceee. 000 7°5 9-3 7 t 

completed............... SAtoheate : 7-2 8-7 t t 
under construction 59-9 67-6 Tt fi 
Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)..............].......... 367-7 367-7 t t t 

etal trader tenuis ccte ate oee cencasd $000,000) eee hc ates 959-2 897-4 841-1 7 t 

Imports. excluding gold... - $000,000 |.......... 302-9 357-5 267-3 157-3 62+7 

Exports, excluding gold................... $000,000 |.......... 345-1 349-8 257-1 257-0 75-6 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ 000, 000! I2etistre ceatalli wine se. 5,405 3,466 5,947 2,774 
cars loaded ais: >. .s delestee 000 WI. 354-4 363-0 275-0 318-0 229-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Comimoniatocksyindex C))s ccc ac. ossie ds sss 00, « 018 sls 171-6 176-0 169-7 135-7 86-8 85°8 

Prelerred | StLGehs sind ex: C4 OMe on ae tess TOR ale wicisen cmltlo® cane alloc ieece ns 165-2 155-6 125-9 97-+7 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4).................. 119-6 119-1 104-9 90-5 97-0 98-6 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... $000,000 }.......... 9,565 9,072 7,558 4,532 2,390 

Bank loans, current public................ $000,000 |.......... 2,927 2,912 2,294 966 826 

INMGNGYSipplyae ee eae e set ccc esneth $000,000 |.......... 4, 887 4,719 4,678 | (5) 3,153 | (5) 1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public...... $000;000'|.45 Sa 1,353 1,262 1,159 925 | (5) 281 

Deponitategige ccc acicon as oisaien cee. ifesretela $000,000 |.......... 3, 534 3,457 3,519 | (5) 2,163 | (5) 1,089 


Norg.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1952, 1951, 1950, 1944 and 1939. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. . f ’ Auk 
tz Ase crear are based on the 1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A-4-A-7 of this issue of the 

ur Gazette. 

(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

(4) Average 1935-39=100. 

(5) Year end figures. : ‘ : 

(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
’ (?) Effective August 1, 1952 claimanis on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 
Annual A:verage, 1920-24 Joc se.sae acter acorn oeclstoeiete 4.0 delstaleleia.e s16sel eis 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 
Annual A-verage,'1925-29:4. 5. 0. . cce@hecet ns cae tea ceases deans 74,447 37, 345 30,517 
Annual Average, 1930-84056) .<c.ciscbaeeen s Meee ae cee sty res oe tate 12,695 12,145 11-197, 
Annual Average, 1935-30) 2. cance. 4k uc nap osatpramieu «acig annie on ete 3, 564 5, 834 5,054 
Annual'A verage, 1040-4405 5.0.. Oooh vesante eect ra adeeeae 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 
‘Annual A-verage; 1945~40) 225... taste cee we cle iiecies etl as vraerewiars 26,701 31,075 18,064 
Total, TO00 ccaiceces adh Chats wariaarenctens piaeebwnaae aide 30, 700 24,172 19, 040 
Total, 195% co ww a.u.ciacte Mata rset teeta tie el nua eects 95,818 53, 239 45, 334 
1951— 
AU wUSt:: cots, s:s:0 asnfat cletseya/e ars ateledo ai) oR nts Ee eter 9,040 4,343 3, 853 
September 6,955 3,591 2,682 
Octoberso.. sien eosser 11, 433 6, 161 4,994 
November.. vee 11,725 5, 983 4,534 
December: ci¢ cttoatenac sconces Coe aoe a: 9, 434 5, 787 4,455 
1952— 
PL a i en i REE Oot Kop iie Sona tOOl: 6, 453 3,958 2,720 
Webruary 22:25). foewa ~ 2 te inca oyade on bina citrate eae 4,666 3,306 2,997 
ES dc) i ene MMe AT SiMe Cn Ce cL Meee yokes y herent 8,751 5,307 4,585 
April Sntiswoe eo ced, aslane so ictnae raat s Nake fea SEL ce eee 9,097 5,554 4,846 
Mays cGetis cies cdc odes oa Mie IB Fee - eee 8,819 5, 639 5,390 
DUNG aires oie cide Set cnc aires eG eerste eb EOE ER Stan 6,398 5,028 4,543 
JULY PARE cat bot ces oe eg ne cs CAucieee es oes nae 6,124 5,522 5,041 
A UbUSGH. Ags. cxctetcbee + cactcn ae coat aee eee ne Dee eee 4,313 3,935 3,037 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BiG: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon 
NEWeT’ 
TUAG ae TOTAL. cans ce heat bs skeen 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 $, 650 
RSE LOCAL sis Get. so andy Ceipis op cistemaelyya 3, 765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 688 
eee ORAL. rile ies os Se atic ss hee lee 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 
eee OCA Saino dae sina gem ON ayentnns 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 
aba 0 OLAls aoa sic i'sleW vee sie. ue stolen rate 2,198 13,575 39, 041 12,975 6, 123 
3,928 46,033 104, 842 25, 165 14,423 
341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 
277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 
348 6, 55. 11,4388 2,650 1,599 
447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 
381 6,071 9, 697 2,266 1,261 
353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 
259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 
406 4,209 10,338 2,257 1,433 
526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1, 707 
§21 4,044 10,537 3,019 1,727 
564 2,990 8,202 2,670 1,543 
527 3,029 8,746 2,689 1,696 
280 2,683 5,298 2,001 1,023 


Total 


110, 534 
142,309 
35, 957 
14, 452 
14,451 
75, 840 


73,912 
194,391 


17, 236 
13,228 
22,588 
22,242 
19, 676 


13,131 
10, 969 
18, 643 
19,497 
19, 848 
15, 969 
16, 687 
11, 285 


"13/298 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


: Unskilled . Female 
Farming -| Skilled : Profes- ‘ Total 
Month Glass md. fon Wanlears Clerical etal Trading eae Others Workers 
1951— 
AUBUSE ces elo geeys 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487} - 10,434 
September........ 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 222 381 431 8,327 
October: 325.5505 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 274 805 545 13, 659 
November........ 2,019 3,878 5,209 632 424 311 748 515 13, 736 
December........ 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
1, 164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
1,239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 5,777 
2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 3809 606 165 10, 552 
2,318 2,904 3,313 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
1,979 1,602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
2,131 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8,133 
1,729 761 1,090 459 669 247 798 78 5, 83] 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 16, 1952 May 31, 1952 August 18, 1951 
Population Class ———.———e@oi i <$ —_—|—-qe_ um cc ccrKyH 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,979 4,961 9,940 4,970 9,910 4,899 9,744 
Pu eT DOMME OLCR a ciacek Nene nacme nee fides 4,234 1,185 5,419 4,143 5,329 4,193 5,343 
Tp Persons with josie. sbecssedes chess 4,166 1,167 5,333 4,053 §, 222 4,136 5,266 
cilmArrculboral. otae wees cee +c eh 913 94 1,007 839 924 970 1,067 
Pag WOrkerss aos c 0 uac.ciaures saki> 129 14 143 99 105 116 130 
Bimployerssicc scans ce ss <tc shes 106 S 108 74 76 52 54 
Own Account Workers.......... 471 - 478 485 495 569 577 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 207 71 278 181 248 233 306 
(2) Non-Agricultural............... 3, 253 1,073 4,326 3,214 4,298 3,166 4,199 
PALM OPKOTS ee oc ot a pets anieac 2,818 986 8, 804 2,786 3,782 2,719 3,668 
Him nlOvera ttn. aiesicsvcawie.en sce 210 14 224 213 230 132 140 
Own Account Workers.......... 205 30 235 200 235 299 339 
Unpaid Family Workers....... 20 43 63 15 51 16 52 
2, Persons without jobs and seeking 
UIC tay ctl ies wdc sree -eerettlaeres 68 18 86 90 107 57 77 
B. Not in the Labour Force.............. 745 3,776 4,521 827 4,581 706 4,401 
ier ntly unable or too old to 
Sark, 3 s ee xa 4 . PR nice ae an 142 82 224 145 230 139 228 
SP SMUNOOPINZ NOUSA, «.<.c.:-:asiviase «icielarelal~' viens . 3,297 3,298 : 3,219 Me 3, 260 
GeeGOMg LO: BCHOOL.. ac oom < os Abel's ms ~ 3 - 380 703 12 25 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle.......... 577 374 951 296 415 536 856 
BMOCROR hen cakiace rena gaee nn lees irene « 25 23 48 s 14 18 32 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


August 16, 1952 May 31, 1952 
Regi 
ene - Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Pepa TUCO ce See SCE o ohhie pe <'= ok 519 «1p einai tia, caig¥era «sip. b'n's) 3.0 brerele ats 100 1-9 104 2-0 
MERTA GREMLOUEIEO ANOLE L icin ass acsts « ciples p/3/+' sina niin therdioi sb oieie eh ® vier «  oln/aTy 408 7-7 405 7-8 
ire pac nh Pe ee ast tsacunics fhe Ae aeceste dose 1,494 28-0 1,463 28-0 
Er ante Eo asa wales s ace ois alsin saesietelm ait a 3 SUS cleus <rosik 1,904 35-7 1, 866 35-7 
Pea ene TRU RIES cae octets Mra tilt star lee Ma ones. 60 oe 983 18-4 959 18-4 
SreereM ORL TYS EMIS OOo ay cesar atss hk ars «ss hubs apis o vie sie kightin <ic.s vleieterelaets 444 . 83 425 8-1 
UAT OSDIN con a a a AE a 5,333 100-0 5, 222 100-0 


TABLE A-6.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Foree Survey 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours 
Aug. 16 May 31 Aug. 16 May 31 
1952 1952 1952 1952 
WDE os cies ds dice GAG a eh. wag AMEE avd ke elete NA he oso owe Coeuntat Sere eer ae ie epee 0-6 1-0 8-7 2-8 
Eo DR ee oes OP eres Set Semen cr ae cS amr a 3-9 5:3 0-9 1-4 
ED Sead ou, vol eves Fm Sarndatete aus see pe iat ol «a, cromtaeiete tere seed 2-9 3°5 2-1 2-5 
BON ae lao bi oe Ian sO Sate Rey ioe Ss EEC 2-4 3-5 2-8 3-7 
Ce 2 ea es aes ee ear ieee A Bisecde pes AER Ia at teste, ae 6-2 5-6 50-4 53-7 
Lent En Oe SC teh en Fe TE AGRON the ONO OAIN In Sr Saar 24 16-7 18-2 25-6 26-4 
Opltours BNC OVER ssce mene ae cee yas Sh ats dex Ta © 5s STURT Ci 67-3 62-9 9-5 9-5. 
otal... Sh cttcten 28.0.0 ti Mg, bo sein oe ew aes eI ee ae re 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TABLE A-7.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Aug. 16, 1952 May 31, 1952 
Region 7 — — 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Ney ound land Senipiais ate 1s arasginrareionergs bse cterarciecmanelatt olarem arefors peternrataciverieis 3 bs ~ 5-6 
IM ARIULING PIO VINCAS fae orciels ates vive 2 ov iskintete lelels alerete are aeitee rereeatche = ¥ ig 10 9-3 
Qiiebeo Ass Maahelewls he cos bales to enlas © acre safe note soos eR etna 35 40-7 41 38-4 
ONGATIO Fic Mena ene 8 asia on A aretaneinys: aia tel Weve iene rele aie Var ens po RRRETSY vel ts 22 25-6 30 28-1 
Prairie Provinces: ). «4 oseaidae's sn = Melee sae arabe onetime > * 10 9-3 
Brith Columbian cics veka e vts reve hoelviels chew veletanomareu cinema dseinas 10 11-6 10 9-3 
GANA DALE es iciey delemich vise Ge oleae na eeGerte aes 86 100-0 107 100-0 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities 
A gripe Transport- hemi : Supple: 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- ea B porvices: | mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion pone Goclading Labour Total 
Trapping, Boe axe a oe ) Income 
Mining rade 
1938—Average.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average..............- 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average.............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—A verage. . 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average. . 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—A verage 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
TOAD —— AU eo , taste cz evacioatins 50 211 53 170 148 21 653 
OBO SUVs ca tiee cava vevarne: 55 230 57 181 160 23 706 
*1951—January............. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 


Tr revised. 


*Includes Newfoundland. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,450,947. 


a 
; —E 

Year and Month et ort 3 2 s 

3 . ° Q 

¢ leszgles|.2/ 81/2/21] 21] 2 ae 

a |Rea | bE] ES] co s Cap orto a Wage lope ees 

3 RUS | OS] oF =] =I S g 4 [>Bf=) 

O |ARS|/4n}/42m|/ e] oO =) a <a | QO 
sep Se A [Sel [ase ne a ee Ea ea (Sa a 
1947—Average...... : - 146-5] 137-2) 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8 158-9] 174-1 
1948—A verage........... aidab ale sie misses elelere AHA : 161-0) 148-4] 174-2! 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0 168-9} 181-5 
PORO——A VeTatO ect heat bs wes aches oece etek cs . 157-0) 149-0) 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7 180-3} 179-3 
1obU-stavorago mee: Boe, cr ak oo eas © . 173-1) 142-5) 169-9] 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8 188-5] 180-7 
OWE VOLARG ed Pe At tS 3, cnc e es econ cae . 176-8] 149-4) 180-5} 168-5] 191-0] 173-2] 148-1] 202-6 190-3 
Jan. Reso lace piss nee wan ork dds eee. 184-2) 149-1) 187-5] 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4 193-7} 180-4 
Apr. Fs, hy (A oe A ee ae 152-0} 140-3] 177-1) 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3 187-0} 181-0 
May Beto) s.5 161-8} 140-3} 171-7] 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9 192-9] 187-2 
June Berga theres ch vee Fae . 178-1) 149-4} 171-6} 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 209-5 192-3 
July Papo rcta er cteivcshioecticcBee aici none 183-6 186-9) 149-6] 174-9} 171-0} 194-7] 177-6] 154-6 208-9) 197-4 
Aug. rath a mmmcia ye tcck ocala cted ievietel 4 184-3 188-7} 155-3) 179-9] 171-6] 193-5] 179-7] 157-5] 218-0 198-1 
Sept. PLU sok ad aieatrias cotccs sees as bet 185-4 192-4) 157-8] 182-3] 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8 219-0} 198-9 
Oct. WO RUG Lee doncishan decom des totes. : 186-5 188-6) 158-6] 183-6] 175-3} 195-4] 178-6] 156-9 214-0} 201-0 
Nov. Le UDA Oro acne ene ee aa 186-4 182-6} 158-4] 186-2} 178-0} 193-9] 178-4] 157-7| 211-3 197-9 
Dee 1, 1951.. 186-6 181-0) 156-2) 192-3} 178-6} 194-7] 177-5] 156-5! 210-9] 195-1 
Jan. AePUD aU eee cnice ee dee tt 181-0 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0 186-4 
Feb 18 Ap RC ae ee ee 177-8 183-4) 150-9] 186-3] 169-0} 187-6} 169-1] 142-4] 201-7 179-9 
Mar DODD eR eee oe Set See laces 178-0 160-6) 146-7) 185-3] 169-6] 187-5) 167-8] 141-7] 201-8 183-9 
Apr. Se Oe a ier nn Cae ne ae 177-9 213-4] 148-9) 192-4) 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0 201-6) 188-6 
May DRMLODA ates eee ect ee eee 177-4 175-6) 146-2) 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9] 147-3} 207-0 192-7 
June Usd th SAE Ra ea ay ae. Sn 182-5 191-7) 151-5} 174-6} 170-9} 191-6] 176-6] 158-5] 214-1 195-1 
July MAPLOD See petaics oe ee oniccd Poco cles 185-5 199-4) 160-6] 178-6) 177-3] 196-5] 179-2] 162-3} 299-4 171-2 
Aug. IPOLUD Sole ear c Lin elerh oe seated Malis de: 188-1 207-9) 160-2) 172-3) 182-9] 195-5] 181-9) 165-3] 230-0 181-9 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at August 1, 1952.| 100-0 0-2) 3-7) 2-5) 30-2) 42-3! 5-3) 2-4) 5-0] 8-4 


Nore—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite? Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month LSI VaR Arrigo sacar Average 
Employ |Agasnte| Average, lageoand| Bmploy- AETagae| Average | iver, 
aHeERY Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ens Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ 

1939—A verage............2.00- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—A verage......... Saaa vis he 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—A verage......... sae Kivi= 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage......... eee 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—A verage................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44,84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average.........2.....0- 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. LP LOO Sever nian tas cers «is 175-3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Apr. Dy LOOT ee atcine chieise & ove 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May UI 1) Pe ee 175-6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June De LOD US. ct cswcaeee aye 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July dR LOD LS earns dase ie 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug. ReeLOO Le sac csc secu se i 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Pept 1; 1951,005..5 Reabicer 5 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct. te 1901 Rats: aetisoc ane 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454 4 233-9 53.31 
NOU mE LOD Lies Ss kaise sa 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
ec. Teed Ud ees en eae 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451°8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. ar, 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. if 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. it 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr. i 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May 1, 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June i; 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July if 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug. if 188-1 431-5 229-8 53.87 193-6 474-2 | 244-8 55.79 


Mncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 

(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8 ) Finance, 

insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3. 


AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS : 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


; ee EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Area and Industry os Ay, 
Aug. 1 | July 1 | Aug. 1.| Aug. 1| July 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1| July 1 | Aug. 1 
| 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island.................|) 207-9 199-4 188-7 429-9 408-6 363-4 41.17 40.81 38.32 
INOWA SOOUA 06 sls «tis tala thee saul ces 160-2 160-6 155-3 346-4 342-6 314-5 46.33 45.69 43.44 
New, brunswick. ascsets ccm ieanaete& 172°3 | 178-6 | 179-9 | 392-4] 401-6 | 387-3 | 46.34} 45.76 43,63 
QueBEG 04. de tse sb ersniss tao oon: eels 182-9 177-3 171-6 438-2 428-3 387-0 51.01 51.41 47.99 
ONTATION.. cotisde vas «cine» Neereranys 6 9 195-5 196-5 193-5 451-0 452-0 413-6 56.54 56.37 52.34 
IMBNTCOD Ss secy dete 0 dteaieire lee. atan aba 181-9 179-2 179-7 368-6 363-0 344-3 52.11 52.09 49.31 
Saskatehewantoc,cssntes ov wer ewer suce 165-3 |: 162-3 | 157-5 | 353-1] 343-4 | 307-9] 51.80) 51.29 47.37 
AL Dente ty. dense 'ae ceuh tte bee ae aa ota 230-0 222-4 218-0 488-9 476-5 434-3 54.06 54.48 50.68 
British Columbia....)...............-] 181-9 | 171-2] 198-1] 406-3 | 388-6 | 400-3 | 58.07 | 59.00 52.52 
CANADA Fie taecoe one eb sien ¢ 188-1 | 185-5 | 184-3 | 431-5 | 426-3 | 394-0 | 53-87 | 53-96 50-16 
(b) MerrorouiraAn AREAS 
Sydney ie ce decans ienseclonsite died 115-2 | 113-7 | 109-4 | 294-3 | 301-4 | 269-8 7.12) 89227 55.14 
RBI Ee cise dat vatee Uxiciee co mis aera = 215-4 204-5 200-0 413-0 381-8 348-6 44.90 43.72 40.84 
SHBG AON cack tute coc: hier ee ach Sane 165-7 167-8 169-8 335-6 338-6 325-7 43.41 43.23 41.12 
Quebec Pacscsdearn cease sp cetetn te ae 161-4 160-6 159-1 388-6 382-7 351-8 44.85 44.41 41.18 
Hor brOOkesioct cas Gye dea.ce tye vena aa ol 171-4 170-1 175-8 396-3 388-5 368-1 44.88 44.35 40.63 
PAree IRIVOlai doc ceasthe shun canine ainies 177-6 180-4 191-2 471-5 460-3 477-4 53.11 51.07 49.96 
Drummond ville: 5.5.25 .oe c ceaieals fees 170-8 174-9 212-8 420-9 424-0 503-3 47.18 46.42 45,20 
is! Farry nes pene Oana c= ie, Sale tel bla 182-7 183-2 174°8 418-4 417-1 366-7 52.34 52.03 47.93 
Ottawa EU bc connie erecting lusts 192-0 190-9 192-5 411-0 406-2 387-0 49.57 49.26 46.57 
Pater soroupn i, occ uaa -ktenonn pautocdes 199-2 198-6 203-9 548-6 545-2 530-6 58.17 58.00 54.77 
Oph Ria (550 yh. teereiainiaiotate ain ee mate ogre 262-4 266-8 260-8 700-6 754-7 659-4 63.14 66.88 59.82 
INAV a TALE AUS: fon xs te se .s sere kale pave 4 297-6 292-4 257-2 781:8 771°3 579-2 63.31 63.58 54.25 
SEM OHCHATINGHI ents Beth oeah ete 243-5 244-8 243-1 640-4 645-7 608-9 64.54 64.71 61.43 
PE OROT CO Sct aie da st ccolt oie» actos ity = aint ak « AOL 201-8 194-4 450-7 454-0 407-4 56.90 56.85 52.57 
remaliddes) cares is ecctvorec chee tea 4 203-3 203-7 210-5 497-7 499-7 482-1 59.24 59.37 55.47 
Bora GLONCE ryrctorssert ats ae chars roerirere rae eine 210-0 215-4 204-9 579-9 577-8 510-2 57.34 55.71 51.75 
Geli ee ekisigy Svilap slastite wehhe alee ROS 154-4 154-5 157-4 383-2 | (384-8 362-3 50.91 51,12 47.13 
Kitchener 173-3 174-7 182-0 428-8 431-8 399-2 52.45 52.42 46.60 
Sudbury 182-7 182-8 176-5 413-2 407-6 371-1 67.92 66.97 63.28 
London 195-3 197-4 195-5 435-2 444-1 414-4 52.76 53.26 50.21 
Sarnia. 332-7 337-0 318-6 779-3 789-6 632-9 64.93 64.93 63.97 
WYVINGSOR. cciasstect Seis cs loon eee ape 236-4 244-6 231-9 540-5 542-4 452-0 63.76 61.82 54.37 
Sawt: Sten Marien oc. sucwe celeea: 245-1 247-7 228-9 589-4 587-3 473-3 63.85 62.96 55.02 
Ft. William—Pt.. Arthur ale ote eee 249-0 244-8 229-2 567-1 545-9 480-2 57.91 56.70 53.26 
Winnipeg Oe A aie sratethacetttas Aa = e iorors oe eteR Tener aa 178-0 175-9 174-5 358-9 356-0 331-3 49.21 49.40 46.32 
MRED TIGA: «stale a's ale’ SYR NET eee eee ete ele 175-9 172-4 169-1 379-9 365-6 333-8 48.89 48.03 44.70 
Saskatoon, . 205-6 200-6 195-4 434-2 428-7 378-8 46.87 47.43 43.02 
Edmonton. . 281-9 277-3 268-7 616-3 607-6 549-0 51.41 51.51 48.02 
Calgary.. ieee eee eee ell aeou 232-3 222-0 481-5 482-1 422-0 52.94 53,41 49.05 
Vancouver.. apd Ue foe ce ae ..| 106+1 189-9 207°4 430-9 422-7 424-1 55.39 55.80 51.23 
MICLOKIAT sins piinewral iG. Mateos de tek 206-7 202-1 229-1 454-5 450-5 474-6 52.69 53.42 49.71 
(c) INDUsTRIErs 

Porestry (chiefly logging).......... Pet L2LN6 149-2 180-5 380-5 460-7 495-2 54.16 53.47 47.49 
MTG pe cee RAK oe «oh ckochtotes ao hatte 126-8 125-8 120-0 285-8 286-7 254-2 65.07 65.76 60.77 
piSn octane Bieits cis es be Asghar: ale'> dalton 193-6 191-4 194-0 474-2 470-1 440-1 55.79 55.95 51.68 
Durable Goods. . Be ..|° 246-0 244-0 242-0 606-1 602-0 550-2 59.86 59.95 55.25 

Non-Durable Goods...........-.. 159-8 157-5 | 162-8 | 379-4] 375-4] 355-5] 51.76 | 51.96 48.22 
OOM URUCEIONE Mites s+: patterns va ocean 233-5 | 209-4|) 199-5 | 668-0 | 607-9 | 526-3] 53.77] 54.56 49.48 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CALION a. tories ca. ok ete dd ewe 191-6 190-6 | 186-4 380-4 376°4 352-9 56.79 56.49 54.20 
Public utility operation................ 204-5 | 201-8 195-8 | 426-8] 418-2 | 373-7] 61.48 | 61.04 56.32 
Trade. . 3.07 TP) Aa658 177-41] 170-8 378-1 378-1 342-9 46.71 46.57 43.85 
Finance, insurance and real estate. 180-6 | 180-0: 172-6] 3807-3 | 306-6 | 274-7 | 49.51 49.57 46.27 
Service’, . 198-3 196-3 || 193-4 398-4 396-5 368-0 33.58 33.74 31.21 
Industrial cokipenite a te ste See 188-1 185-5 184-3 | (431-5 | 426-3 | 394-0 | 53.87 | 53.96 50.16 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, gramenertnticn equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employeees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- A a Durable Manu- ae Durable 
factures we Goods factures det Goods 
no, no, no, cts. cts. cts. 
Aug. Ey OSD tetas Bases «A ERE chiar. 44-3 44-7 43-7 69°5 76-9 60-7 
Aug. A OSGEE Gee Acroess. |eutah aioaent. 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75:8 64-4 
Aug. RS, SAY ats RS LAS b echties cle dakle 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
Aug. eos See see aaa ees ce ee ol SEED. 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Aug. OS Ore ate Abs Us RAS cuhvakish. 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Aug. CGE SS Ok ot oe oe ae ee 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8: 
Slanee, 1s LODE 2, Seat? ecGes els! 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Hepat Obs: ao. siete. - cecyass 2 i0aee). 42-9 43-1 42-6 110°4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. eed O Ne Oo. aeeets 16 bins. ces itt. 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr PS LOSI #05 db85.. tec. coe 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May PRODI Me Shot beth sth hb Sele 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104°6 
June PE LDOME Fact Gites cites cekoatal < 41-9 42-1 e 41-6 115-9 , 123-8 107-2 
July Pe LOGIE Gee Sees 26 8S: ih lad. 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. EP EOOMS Mah, Baa do 25 Rie «hte! 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4" 
Peptameniadtcbiee oy te eos. me ee Fs, 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Out Oe ith 105s ie £8.45. cee. toe. 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nov. Pe ADDL Br San... Wet. a aK 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133-3 113-0 
Dec. GE LS DE 2 ee ae eS ee 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
*lanze Ji; 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb. a; 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar. BS. 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 i; 188-4 116-0 
Apr. Rs 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
May i; 41-9 42-1 41-6 129-4 139-5 117-8 
June 1, 41-3 41-4 41-3 129-7 139-6 118-4 
July ‘1, 41-3 41-4 41-2 128-6 138-3 117-9 
Ug. , 11; LODZ Pe. tee gS, fea. rae: 41-1 41-2 41-1 129-0 139:4 117-5 


-» * These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by tle 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. ! 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS Orr eee ak Da BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
Aug. 1, | July 1, { Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, {*July 1; | Aug. 1,” 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
UNGRPTOUNCLARC MH Rik TP ts.2 8) ics rakes kitten athe ee 44-1 45-1 45-2 123-4 - 124-3 121-4 
WE GUUSGOtinE Me ee AT. cto has tk kek hee cous 41-3 42-2 42-6 115-0. {11456 103-3 ' 
NeW eDIRIMS WrIOHee Se ells Sad vecic ke nek cies ode be 43-5 43-9 43-2 111-1 110-2 107-3 - 
EMIS DEC EA Se cee A La ocaaets. cusses oui oho ans 42-5 42:3 42-9 116-1 116-4 106-6 
Onitainiotst re sine Me trea. owas. cui Uakerach wee rhe 40-7 40-8 40-8 137-2 136-6 125-9 
IMRNICOBAT MS arnt ack eres re AM how! 40-8 41-2 40-8 123-1 122-9 117-0 
ASKRECHDWEILSENT aie Feces kee teat hen idds cad ad 40-6 42-0 40-7 128-8 128-3 117-4 : 
PARDOLEA EER aT WME. PPOs ote. 0. bk ch aclas dood 40-2 40-6 40-5 129-6 130-4 119-2 
EVES CONDI I bes tec Fe Ord kk eee IA cees 36-1 38+7 37-8 154-4 153-5 140-8 
ibe oe Bae cane ON Ee BEE Cie ea Bie neo Eee 41-1 41-1 41-1 121-6 121-7 111-1 
Tonnes CM aR sine. chs ah CFE che dnote ats gees 40-1 40-1 40°5 135°3 134-9 124-7 
PEAITEAL COURSE GOW EER TON’, Soon ea ah veg ape eke deo 39-9 39-9 40-3 150-4 150-4 139-1 
WVADUIBORW eat SN RE ie. an Sas stiles ache das eee Rs 39-0 38-3 35-5 160-5 155-7 142-9 
MOONE Sa Be ie oan ee ae 40-3 40-9 40-4 121-6 121-5 115-7 
ARNG SEEM PM ETO RP ERT 8s cio St bi. 5 eta hue dal's ooteia ns 36°6 38-6 37:5 153-0 152°3 139-5 
; * ~ 28 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Gold 
Other motel 7.2 .<cviaceeos lee toea tere. Hateenn cee anne 


Oil'and natural gas ccce teas ciecieweme viene ceca enteneer 
Non-metal 
Manrsifac turing 555 c5.0 oasis eae es ohivice en ence ceeee 
Food and beverages.cceicicsntar es ace nucodeeene nw etek 
Meat products ?s®sias> vxecmieee cece ae vise eiaeints sree 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 
Grain mill products. st sq ese eeecavas weet oveaencentee 
Bread and other bakery products............ o, veda 
Distilled and. malt liquor 2)... 12. .cscn ges wees nee 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............2.c0eeeee 
Rubber products.......... ae inhe wnraa rina Re ciate alvin o Meine 
Toather: products ho. sesoke theme u/s cients teeae nine AA. 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........--..-.0005 
Textile products (except clothing)...................48- 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 
Woollen £O0dS ays, so. sanpas seen sn omielclem omen as ne emoreate 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles................520000- 
Clothing: (textile’'and fur). Bees. nc seane oka ce ee 
Men's clothing vous sake cesses nectar ceeeruten neem 
Worien’s clothing: ©. ... Sse stues.«.0« ce tetas eames 
Knit POOGS IG. 252s duces sete ses osivtne saree cesses 
PW OO DEOGUCES Sites « cisnemlarcts Fe wai s stem pinodicwien ve ae eee 
Saw and planing mills 
RUNIGN TO Mi a,e Gas ieatin ee bisa eas letra Chace ieee 
Other wood productaia..c oss. vices va lems oe Maralanrente 
Paner Produots.s2<c..<eccanoihs setss'ssaw cones Roemer 
Pilly endpaper mills, do250/6..uleecs ua rete ie eeenee 
Other paper products 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 
*Tron'and ateél products. «4. docu deosits cate ce ou secrete 
Agricultural implements. .... 00.20.6060 00 stecvecscccee 
Fabricated and structural steel................-0000+ 
Hardware and tools 
Heating and cooking appliances...............e+e0ees 
Tron castings 
Machinery manufacturing..............0.sceeeeesees 
Primary, iron and Steel 7. 325i. << sree scl cola epeecr 
Bheet motal products. ... ose. ae ccsc comes concer 
“Transportation 6quipment..c,... <1 d.ese coee teem eee 
PAITOPALG ANC. DALIS; <5 5.5.4.0 de ve. Unseen cies Meare ee! 
Motor vohiclen st. ces cosicsesaete nem mode eee eae 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories........-.....005 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................-c0ec0ee- 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............cscccececveees 
Aluminum products..c¢ oe... ¢5.e5 oa she cay tsar onneeee 
Brass and copper products...........essesssececosces 
Smelting and refining....... ¢ ahtisb Helko mines nmeevee eels 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............seeeee0% 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!......... 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............-00eee00: 
lay products... < ciacsaea coveavsins cncmeeeaantente 
Glass and glass products.............cscececuccceves 
Products of petroleum and coal..............cceeeeeees 
homital produiota sai... i'eb de ewesweviaes aes Meee oe 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
Acids, alkalis and salts....:.........cccccccescaveces 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............... 
PUDUPADIG KOOKS Soc. vce cOe.s too pa emilee sie abe emma anee 
Won-durable'2o0ds.. ):.c0se, at cock och veh iedaae eds 
ASONBEYUGEION, 2\a)s's s'<00.5 «Le dimoltnys ee nies n/epelote 4 eee ae 
Buildings:and struotures, ...4.1 cccosccccctsccscsccede 
Highways, bridges and streets...........2..ceeeeeee 
Electric and motor transportation................es00- 
PSOE UNO nt, octets. soles o a sists wo bese UU ws cules nee eens 


Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 
Wages 


Average Hours Earnings 
Aug. 1|July 1}Aug. 1)/Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1}Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 


147-4 
148-7 
130-7 
161-3 
152-1 


147-6 
148-5 
131-1 
160-7 
152-9 
150-6 
161-2 
133-7 
128-6 
109-3 
134-9 

90-9 
121-6 

97-9 
139-3 
128-1 
132-5 

92-6 

89-2 
104-3 
103-7 


136-1) 62-50 
139-3 
123-6 


ales > = - aoe SESSA EARIOUONOHDDOU DA AOW WEN NOOORE LS 
TN EAO NOH WOOD =| OSOANWDANAD=—$ WWWOHODWNW LAIR AMNOOMDANDCOCANDONGOWOWNIWIWWDLOWWENOOHOMWH «a? 


42-6 


SSESSRESSSASSSSYESENSSSSSSESSESEESSSESES 
hag ah ahs] een ah hl cee Sed adel at ad ecg se taed sche acy ad 
earg 


BWW EE PE PS PCC WWHE WE LER DP LOL Leh ROW PSP 


41- 


> 
o 


COOL. PPP Ph PP Pb BCom Com 
anowor- 


DOSTHAP ROS STWONW 
De EC Ca wa et et SEs hed ie iotce tet eels ome a ()-e. 6) a 8 aie alGie BERere thie athe." arcled wo alog Sh, se. Ogle, lar. ata eee: ee me nen 182 eteiie e7 eminem 
STH NOD ON ODO HATH BNO DORE DPN OND AAO OOD SNOWDON PON OF CO BD DIN OVOT Ot © Or Set ND DD BO CO he 


41- 
40-8 


9 
42-5) 72-4) 73- 
43-7] 70-8] 72-2) 67-3 
40-2) 71-8) 72-2) 67-7 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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TABLE C-7.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


=a, $< 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100 
Hours) Average: |/Average [moa ©) == Gao, een 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost era 

Per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Ww. ski 
Week Earnings | Living amine 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947 42-5 80°3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Monthly Average 1948 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-4 
Monthly Average 1951 42-1 116-8 49.15 164-5 149-3 110-2 
Week Preceding: 

August 41-4 119-1 49.31 165-1 152-8 108-0 
September 41-5 120-6 50.05 167-6 153-6 109-1 
October 41-9 121-9 51.08 171-0 154-0 111-0 
November 41-8 123-5 51.62 172-8 154-7 111-7 
December 41-9 124-5 §2.17 174-7 154-6 113-0 
January 41-7* 127-1 53.01* 177-5 154-9 114-6 
February 41-6 127-1 52.87 177-0 154-4 114-6 
March 41-7 127-8 53.29 178-4 153-0 116-6 
April 42-1 129-0 54.31 181-8 152-7 119-1 
May 41-7* 129-4 53 .96* 180-6 151-1 119-5 
June 41-3 129-7 53.57 179-3 151-5 118-3 
July 41-3 128-6 53.11 177-8 152-1 116-9 
August 41-1 129-0 53.02 177-5 151-8 116-3 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been caleule ted on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
$54 one adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours 


: (Q) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

October 95,814 45,820 141, 634 111,219 31,040 142, 259 
October 73,892 35,420 109,312 58,736 28,585 87,32) 
October 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87,332 
October 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143,047 
October 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
October 1 52,427 “16,205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
November 1 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
December 1 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,071 208,017 
January 7; 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
February 1, 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
March is 15,129 10, 209 25, 338 285,454 85,487 370,94) 
April L, 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
May i, 25,778 16,332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
June ¥. 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61,295 224, 825 
July Lj 22,772 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61,866 196, 260 
August I, 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September 1, 1952(1)............... 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 61,121 156, 290 
October BROOD) eee ces wca'ue stale 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 29, 1952(a) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, fishing, trapping...................-..--.... 


OG UNINE Ee crass cleraisinly cite sys io ete’ hie hie ettints Miata arotets ne geen sitane 
Pulpwood.. . ane 


Lumber’... .5.. eee 
Other loeping A.qeusieoec cans Uncen eee 


Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 
Prospecting and oil producing.................-.+05- : 


Manufacturing: c...3 uss cack sen veces ards ae ents Oe ne 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco.).............. 
Textiles; apparel, Cbs dc cdewenc tor cecectan shes eee ee 
Lumber and finished limber products.................. 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................. 
Chemicals and allied products.................-0+0000: 
Petraleum and coal products. 65.5: 004.0522. cent wee eee 
Rubber products *s®. Jin scasgets selec velnctas ween eee cae 
Leather and leather products. .............:c0e-cseceee: 
Stone, clay'and plase products... i....6.- 00.5002 neeets nals 
Tron and steel and products. wi) i.gec- cave. t hbase ove eu eee 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............eeeeeees 
DLA CHineryiseas ochte ce sictelet wits sicivs Setsieje oe saw TRB ORR etre 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 


Construction, sopsrct ec artecinc one seas aoudtennin ae een 


Transportation and storage 


Communications, and other public utilities 


TT AG@iGeser Socios = ales ths ag SNS Mee RN rare 
Wholesale...... Pe EL I RA hor MRIS hari c 
Retailer ecient oss naam a auise cataeats va tateensee Ime ee 


Finance, insurance, real estate........................... 
Servicer ee tice. os ote there maeenee eee eee 
Public eer ceerten = ch tape hee RASS ote eee 
IOMORTICS. S. cow sec evs ees 
Personal 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Male 


1,610 
931 


26,770 


(a) Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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Change From 


Female Total 
July 31, 52 { Aug. 30, 51 

405 1,962 + 383 - 
13 1,691 — 1,264 - 
6 1,313 — 1,395 == 
vi 339 + 118 _ 
Aah 2aCeEe 39 + 13 - 
42 1,175 + 114 =- 

1 235 0 
7 197 =" 34 =- 
4 137 - 5 _ 
Se Aeeeiaee A 269 Si 66 = 
9 206 _ 17 a 
21 131 + 36 =3 
6,135 12,895 + 2,937 ae 
1,076 2,214 + 1,317 ae 
3,372 3,999 tn OG4 se 
106 932 + 263 - 
288 579 + 174 - 
122 272 al 19 = 
5 35 _ 7 =f 
32 62 =— 1 + 
387 628 a. 67 ae 
54 289 + 85 oe 
73 732 + 44 - 
98 496 + 17 _ 
68 585 - 4 - 
158 424 + 87 + 
296 1,648 + 250 = 
117 6,475 + 976 + 
163 1,596 + 469 - 
189 425 a 87 _ 
3,211 6,363 + 1,921 + 
562 1, 603 + 299 =e 
2,649 4,760 + 1,622 ae 
723 1,444 + 149 — 
9,984 13,726 + 1,356 =r 
484 1,600 + 356 + 
3,464 3,549 + 6561 = 
5,477 7,087 + 349 na 
559 1,490 + 89 + 
20,982 47,752 + 7,127 ad 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 28, 1952 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757 


Unfilled Vacancies (a) 
Occupational Group 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Temale Total ha Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,643 1, 251 2,894 3,819 1,290 5,109 
CISMIONEWOY KOS ee eee ee eee 1,864 3, 842 5,706 5,825 13,419 19,244 
DOCREWOEKOTS Scie eta av hee as ace oe’ 1,647 1,728 3,375 2,710 6,335 9,045 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,240 7,672 8,912 10, 668 8,489 19,157 
Seamicn' Ae sche as saves ch Shade eee Lk 15 PEG Sere eee... 75 887 3 890 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,509 84 1,593 958 534 1,492 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 10,970 3, 864 14,834 39,429 10,494 49,923 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

EODACUG) tan sans fore uae. ck 187 121 308 567 452 1,019 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 222 2,813 3,035 1,500 6,090 7,590 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,731 4 1,735 5,752 57 5, 809 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 38 31 69 728 452 1,180 
Leather and leather products........ 154 251 405 449 372 821 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 1S Bia cn ceee A 12 143 41 184 
NGCALWOLKING wee concn score seca es. 1,681 4,706 490 5,196 
PLBGUOR NN tet hee o ont he tera te oe ti, 341 783 454 1, 237 
Transportation equipment...... 77 313 159 472 
PV ain pe Prarstentetnatriratet lives ona renet wien: 350 571 1 572 
Wongtinetton: @ 0m sae detagaie ire es 2,518 Byo87y Witeree cece, fore 8, 287 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 1,197 5,725 32 5,757 
Communications and public utility. . COP Fics Bak 69 191 1 192 
Trade and service..........csccscces 340 315 655 906 752 1, 658 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,888 148 2,036 6,014 835 6,849 
Foremen 103 2 105 1,331 243 1,574 
Apprentices 192 49 241 1,463 63 1,526 

Unskilled"workers........26.c<0cessscccnes 7,230 2,429 9,659 40, 873 10,557 51,430 
Hood and) tobaecdssesiss es <2 fen de ws 631 821 1,452 719 1,954 2,673 
Lumber and lumber products........ 386 i 393 2,761 185 2,946 
Motabworking sSatsss cts: accesses 347 55 402 1,852 338 2,190 
One uChiOn stern eee ibiersc eects: DA DY lo aa stecarare stators 2,445 5, 806 2 5, 808 
Other unskilled workers............. 3,421 1,546 4,967 29,735 8,078 37,813 

Grand Total......... eee cdo 26,178 29,870 47,048 105,169 51,121 156,290 


eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. : 
(a) Current Vacancies Only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Year 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 

1942—1952 

Applications Placements 
Male F emale ® Total “Male Femals Total . 
1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 62 
1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 || 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1, 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 || 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,582 
1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219, 816 684, 179 
1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
1,541,208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 23 
1,115,410 426,149 | 1,541,559 440,017 196,070 636, O87 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of August, 1952 
gq seth! airy eas 
: enefit Number umber : 
Provinee in Last om- of Days a Tat 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid ¥ 
$ \ 
481 522 24, 364 75, 793 
247 95 7,232 18, 653 
3,156 2,054 85, 760 256, 900 
3, 208 1,596 85, 630 256, 856 
26,315 13, 624 671,572 1, 855, 165 
25, 586 14,591 738, 049 2,102, 203 
3,484 1,535 84, 297 230, 922 
872 356 23, 267 64, 285 
2,625 914 53, 382 164, 503 
16, 766 11,355 376, 620 fy 213) 518 
ptel GanadarA ugustyrl Ob2ivdonas tae anes acnca twa git ev da oeteins 82,740 46,642 | 2,150,173 6, 238, 800 
MotaliGannda, July 719622 causa a srains oiciis tases eaiia ws veiw 85, 682 40,271 | 2,311,062 6, 294, 669 
Potala Oana dawn wpnst 105 ses: cord ee err Led oe Sesto une bie 60, 094 37,876 | 1,487,111 3, 674, 569 


*Week containing last day of the month, 
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TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 


DAYS; CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF AUGUST 30, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Province and Sex 


i STACY ap Senor Gre SCP MDAC Te arr ee 


ME ORIUO Si San. tigi pan 1 cae goose ee Let ein 
UCU ES ORs ies Oe a ee AP er a 
TAC RR SO ane ee ae ie ore 


6 days 

Toran and 
under 
1,593 363 
1, 484 322 
159 41 
338 59 
219 42 
119 17 
5, 873 1,501 
4,935 1,321 
938 180 
5,218 1,159 
4,120 912 
1,098 247 
39, 556 8,922 
25, 262 6, 204 
14, 294 2,718 
41,343 9,912 
27, 244 6,948 
14, 099 2,964 
4,273 968 
2,332 533 
1,941 435 
1,164 190 
601 88 
563 102 
4,796 2,852 
4/038 2,655 
758 197 
21,157 4,272 
17,530 8, 633 
3,627 639 
125,311 30,198 
87,715 22, 658 
37,596 7,540 


7-12 
days 


13-24 


days 


25-48 
days 


49-72 
days 


73 days 
and 


over 


16, 886 
12,118 
4,768 


20,957 
13,994 
6, 963 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


pending from previous months) 


Entitled 


0 
Benefit 


Not 


Entitled | Pending 


to Benefit 


Province 
Total 
Total Initial | Renewal Leta epee 
fe) 
PNG WLONN GIANG decade tis ics agete watt cone niece 685 552 133 781 
Prmee Edward Island). 32.2.0 i... ee 157 110 47 172 
INGA SCOUIE Seiten xe oe eh ose cote 8,175 1,792 1,383 3,014 
IN Gey ESLUNS WACK: cyeteie seh alae sh deinve Bos ewe 2,197 1,218 979 2,207 
RODE este sie ant y Mecca Coenen 17,736 10,549 7,187 19, 205 
Ontario..... 20,542 11,215 9,327 23,677 
Manitoba 1, 867 a Dr lye 690 1,952 
Saskatchewan 474 354 120 497 
LN Voting hycaie Persea COG SPOUT. ks WHET Ane 1,183 812 371 1,357 
British Columbia...... aera Ree tae tas 13,022 7,377 5, 645 15, 284 
Total Canada, August, 1952........... 61,0381) 35,146 25, 882 68, 1462 
Total Canada, July, 1952............. 75,340 43,266 32,074 74, 432 
Total Canada, August, 1951........... 57,926 34, 851 23,075 58,012 


50, 537 
49, 698 
45,071 


1In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,697. 
Of these, 797 were special requests not granted, and 844 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,594 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 
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2In addition, 14,697 revised claims were disposed of. 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


. . Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement ieant, ini Avast: 
1952 1952 
Claris Up BAO Wed terme nine ape ates sate ct meret oe cic Scio Bkemenn mica es cool. 5,447 6,032 4,440 


Claimants Disqualified* 
Not unemployed 


DsGualmieabion= COV ms aescia jesse on Alan SE eee Rede One et how nets. 5, 933 7, 734 5,418 
Gi A TRROTLG aS ewe hime 's fe earache ee esos ce Se hited Wie we oer Oe 1,743 T5590) |e Semen eee 
(EL GENT OG NICE eg Oe Sy. Se ons Sel aaa 4,190 1 eri cianaes: 

1,421 1,466 1,043 

1,508 3,304 94 

1,105 1,124 1,041 

582 583 611 

4,265 4,322 3,393 

907 867 802 

1,015 1,266 806 

(Heth, anc oGede meee CREE OE SeG Gan REO o Bee ee oe Rn Te ea ee Oe 22,183 26, 698 17,548 


*Includes 4,574 revised claims, disqualified. 
tThese include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of Total Employed Claimants* 
ROD ced Vaepome & haparatres ceiiahs hs rendeleeaka the eee ctetaherie wane te ee re area ore 8,051, 000 2,964, 500 86,500 
AUGUSTE ce ee soe ts DME te aeons GTN hone cea 3,056, 000 2,972,100 83, 900 
September 3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
(OL G Raj © Barc Je cen aS tick aCe ck as OG tec eID Re ea eee ee 3,094, 000 8,010, 900 83, 100 
November 8,106, 000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
NIGCCOMS OBL: can yhae Mae Galatia eee eee ere iad decile So eate nonheme 3,170,000 3,016,300 153, 700 
BO cae ANUS, Neier iahessetpiceder chat tsik Ralete be W farat eis lu mato sie ndayorgiavae Gta emmeiadinw ose 3,183,000 2,935,900 247, 100 
LODVERT Ys ME. Saas HOcu eae OF siete Se RINOR Gadadenes oes Ae Dos Meares 3,195, 000 2,876, 500 318, 500T 
NU RRO Me eee eat Ae Sah ch 0 cu oO Mead Chie. sede Oral Sb nae es Synees 3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 4007 
RTT eae Ae Stee eee cei aieicke Canale avece's v AATICTN Gy sho Pvies Sreaiaene Or SHEE Oe avers 3,195, 000 2,874,700 320, 3007 
May 2, 867,900 218,100 
2,945, 500 143,500 
2,985, 300 122,700 


“Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- |— — = 
age Retail 
Increase Wel : avai q ; Prices 
— since = . ‘urnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1, Total Food Rent Pa Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 1g Services modities 
only )t 
| 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
: 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
: 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
NOS oie e crct atu ase, 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
he ee aise eae 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
Le, See Sa 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
NOSE wos.cctts Se cated 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
LUAQ RE rected och tisteiey 2 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
PANUBTY cc Macias vce « 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9, 167-0 126-6 183-5 
MeDruaryin, ds. 5... 45 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
MM arOn fed. ecco cokes 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
AO 8 .cde5kO2 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
NSE adenine cake hd 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183°3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
PUN Geshe a sidenee care 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
/ ISAS & lalate > ai 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
ENUDUS hes eeeeoce acct 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
RIGEG ION. .tictesa eis oes 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183+7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167+1 130°5 185-0 
1950 
LEST eee ee 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
PeDruAry tact ous. 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Maran S52 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
TA 06:2 Eh Fare Sates te 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Biers es. ck dels 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 187-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
PURGE nek ste peas ts 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
POL econ ene 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
MCHUGH cis cm iad os derek ee 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September 68-5 169-8 218-8 135°5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December: oy. s:: 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 


October 


January...........5. 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
PeEbTUALY A do. <)s‘sisis:0 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221°6 
MBrChinemenien sents > 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
April, Dees oaae's cass 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
EGY Shenae Meso 5.5% 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
MUNG Ne cede msemiaais sf 85-8 187°+3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
JULY teas casbisid cities 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
ANGUS re asccaainvia'sis6 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
| September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
October: iiasiecais 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO OCTOBER 1952 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


oo Total 

1949 —January. wc ..cactwair acd coteees 99-8 
HEDLUATY «5 coke de palemiete ss 99-7 
Mar Chive te ae er eat ties cite 99+4 
April SYA hain Sele sine ame 99+3 
Ma ee ee ccens eee cra ete 99-2 
JUNG cso k eee lee aoe ae 99-6 
DUG oi ic acatelpetrt terse rcrore ene lalate: fe 100-0 
ANI QUIS ic ciclo Bite eos electrons te eter stere 100-4 
HeptonibeE. ac geet tarts oneeeba o/s 100-4 
October: 1.5 Fach. aoteaee beens 100-6 
Noverm Der t-ee ae eae, 101-0 
December :i22:5.4000 cece 100-5 
BGC Ase Meee cc ay sel Soe Sacer 100-0 
TO5O—JADUAT Vice ore eete.> alelese erriaunayeete 100-1 
RODIUALY A atc tacts etna ee 100-2 
Mair obieuaktanaonte snes eed sie 100-9 
PATOL LL hse veiie ot he tae hd RL hoe 101-2 
Maly Scent. ae okictee: creates oe 101-2 
UNOS Soe. Hs sh ee es re 101-9 
July Suse. ae hoon © wea mae 102-7 
PANS UBtisee : ce cestetess lee ae tebe vies 103-3 
SeptemDerAca sie ck eras 104:3 
OetoDenkc..<toaeat a cpr en «oie 105-9 
Novem bers: .g05ee..¢ ote 105-4 
eCem Der iyeet au oe ei 106-6 
MBAs eae cuts sop alege'sislaxen eters o's 102-9 
195 1——-JANUAL Yc. -leisis crsvelh x vic le widtere ole 107-7 
FODEUAT Neos eels. cee eae ae 109-1 
Marche eee ok cclsaeceitaat 110-8 
#5) 3d toh ey Se. SEA pee 111-7 
1 Ish ers Se, SOR RP ek cat eae 112-2 
RUMOR ces cele ers sare cote ame 113-7 
JULY. Basics alate ena soot es 114-6 
ATIQUISUEE . ce hides shore... 115-5 
September: eestor came reese 116-5 
October terns crete estate 117-1 
Wovem berets. eeeeroe eee 117-9 
December ..4..0 sheen witha 118-1 
VGA ERs i be SES ce eee he 113-7 
AUD 2—WANUAEY;S.e osmctranesticies hehtie 118-2 
Hebruary.2-p cent chante 117-6 
March sec, athe. ao ete oc 116-9 
FN 0) p EOI ies Aer: OR ca 116-8 
Ma yittnl Str. at oh ttt» bone ehete ae 115-9 
DUNO ag re care ee clo ee 116-0 
SUL eke ea ke ee ee ee oe 116-1 
August....... 116-0 
September 116-1 
Ootobehits jn iuitantd.. eeelte sie 116-0 


Shelter 


99-2 
99-3 
99-2 
99-6 
99-7 
99-7 
100-3 
100-2 
100-5 
100-5 
100-5 
101-0 


100-0 


101-1 
101-1 
104-7 
104-9 
105-1 
105-9 
107-4 
107-8 
108-7 
109-0 
109-5 
109-6 


106-2 


110-0 
110-4 
111-5 
111-8 
112-4 
115-2 
115-5 
115-8 
117-2 
117-2 
118-2 
118-2 


114-4 


118-3 
118-3 
119-1 
119-4 
119-6 
120-4 
120-6 
120-6 
121-2 
121-5 


Clothing 


99-7 
99-7 
100- 
100-2 
100°3 
100-3 
100:3 
100-1 
100-2 
99-8 
99-7 
99-7 


100-0 


99-6 
99-5 
98-9 
99-2 
99-1 
99-1 
99-1 
99-3 
99-9 
100- 
101-0 
101-3 


99-7 


102-6 
105-1 
106-7 
108-5 
109-0 
109-5 
109-7 
110-7 
111-9 
114-1 
114-5 
115-2 


109-8 


114-9 
113-5 
112-9 
112-5 
112-3 
111-8 
111-7 
111-6 
110-9 
109-9 


Household 
Oper- 
ation 


99-9 
100-2 
100-1 
100-1 

99-8 

99-7 

99-7 

99-6 

99-6 
100-6 
100-5 
100-4 


100-0 


100-6 
100-6 
100-8 
101-2 
101-1 
101-5 
101-6 
102-6 
103-4 
104-6 
105-1 
105-5 


102-4 


107-1 
108-6 
110-5 
111-4 
112-7 
113-8 
114-3 
115-1 
115-5 
115-8 
115-9 
116-4 


113-1 


116-4 
116-3 
116-9 
116-8 
116-2 
115-9 
115-9 
115-8 
116-0 
116-2 


Other 
Commo- 
dities and 


Services 


ve} 
o 
moO OOOO OH Or or © 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1952 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
—_ : Furnish- | Miscel- 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 2, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1951 1952 1952 Services 

St.John’s, Nfld.(‘).. 102-7 105-3 103-6 104-5 106-6 107-6 103-0 101-7 100-3 
PialtAs 0. caesar 177°5 179-0 176-7 229-0 127-7 152-5 223-5 186-4 138-5 
St. John.. ee 184-2 186-1 183-9 231-0 127-8 146-9 230-4 185-7 151-5 
Montreal......:..... 196-0 191-7 191-7 250-4 151-3 141-3 195-4 202-0 141-6 
Toronto......... wig ars 185-4 184-2 183-3 222-8 157-3 175-8 207-1 188-8 147-6 
Winnipeg............ 182-2 180-0 179-0 233-3 134-8 133°3 206-8 197-1 141-0 
Saskatoon.......... 186-2 183-9 182-7 236°4 132°3 158-6 218-3 203-6 134-3 
Edmonton.......... 181-5 179-1 177-7 237-8 125-3 121-8 216-9 189-5 140-3 
Vancouver.......... 190-2 189-5 189-0 239-6 135-6 176-9 219-6 194-4 153-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(‘) St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 
ri tye Dec Dec Sept Sept. | Sept Aug. Sept. Sept. 
Commodities Per | oar | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 

Beef, sirloin steak. . Ib 120-7 154-8 258-1 331-4 385-2 | 344-8 | 340-1 94-1 
Beef, round steak.. #| ler 125-7 167-9 287-3 368-3 428-0 | 385-1 379-6 89-1 
Beaty ade. tactccncsns os ele oacate ee Ib. 1382-7 162-3 306-9 394-8 486-4 399-7 | 396-6 63-2 
Beef, stewing, boneless,............... Ib. 136-7 168-3 342-7 444-6 562-0 473-2 463-6 62-7 
LAIN ler TORRG ere cats darcrsa'a Oars gmat lb. 109-9 152-8 | 248-6 | 300-8 | 347-4 844-2 320-0 91-6 
Pork, fresh loins. centre cut........... lb. 125:3 143-8 | 249-4 255-6 | 310-1 233-7 | 234-8 62-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... Ib. 127-0 143-4 278-8 301-2 346-4 269-1 267-5 50-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... 1b. 132-3 | 142-5 | 236-1 | 223-5 | 233°4] 176-1 174-0 31-9 
APG a pure wags ees ce hed ansceres Coss lb. 151-3 159-6 | 205-3 241-4 263-0 145-3 144-4 15-7 
Shortening, vegetable................ lb. 134-7 | 187-5 | 221-5 | 229-9] 259-0] 209-9 | 207-7 29-6 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’, large, carton........ doz 1564 181-3 237-4 206-9 269-4 222-7 224-0 70-0 

Beet fad salons se btetiog se tse bea yiees qt. 111-0 95-4 164-2 166-1 178-9 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints.............- lb. 140-5 148-0 | 230-8} 215-0 | 253-6 | 2380-4] 231-2 63-1 
Cheese, plain, mild, 3 lb.............. pkg. 174-6 165-4 226-7 225-2 254-3 262-5 261-8 34-7 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced..,.| 1b. 106-5 106-3 165-1 176-1 188-6 191-8 191-8 12-5 
Hloursall-purpose: .hcs esis. eves ee e:e lb. 127-3 124-2 | 221-2 221-2 227-2 224-3 224-3 7-6 
Corn Blakes), SOR 04 oslo osscccre gevceies sles pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 165-2 184-6 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}'s.............+- tin 129-9 137-7 190-6 171-6 246-5 | 300-5 296-7 31:3 
Peay 20.088. ct once sacle. de betes sats os tin 117-5 121-7 146-7 144-9 161-8 171-2 171-2 21-5 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 oz...........- tin 128-3 132-7 186-7 169-4 177-5 193-8 193-8 20-9 
Onions! Cooking ess, hie oe ewes csct ect lb. 108-2 126-5 163-3 161-3 156-8 240-2 217-0 11-2 
Potatoes, No. 1, table.......c.ccssees 10 lbs. 89-9 149-4 162-3 148-6 156-5 345-0 291-9 66-5 
TUNER. PK Rate tera ele odie nio.cvelessleie.vsa set lb. 115-8 120-2 189-5 209-5 252-9 | 236-4 235-5 27°7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 108-6 127-8 133-2 173-9 171-9 171-9 25-6 
Oranges, California..... doz. 132-5 154-3 130-0 142-2 140-2 132-5 130°3 35-7 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz... jar 111-3 115-1 146-7 157-9 166-6 161-3 159-5 26-8 
Peaches, 15 oz..........- tin 101-5 106-1 142-6 141-6 155-3 154-7 153-4 22-7 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag......| Ib. 132-3 | 1382-3 | 150-8 | 188-6] 205-8] 180-6] 179-0 11-2 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag...... lb. 141-6 131-7 189-6 | 289-7] 315-3 308-3 | 308-6 105-6 
LGR DINGS Dc cot tohasiaasisles saldavcs pkg. 145-2 131-6 176-9 181-7 185-8 187-2 187-2 54-6 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to September 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
x @ 2 cel Bed 5 
fs | a Seo ae alee 
ne a -o 5 - Se jos 1 eu] Bg 
3 4 RE a ra) ~a 136 el 
Locality 2 £ go 2 ® |e eee Bae | 
ed | 25 |£8a| o6 | Bs [Ses l|aus| Seo] ge 
om ge S Bary 5 te "Ske use ig aes > 5, 
28 | 28 |2e8| £8 | ER (222/288) 8e8) 22 
wn ion 6 2 Jeu im & fea} a 
ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts ets 
Newfoundland— a a e 
1—Sti John ayn chee ine ARTE leone LT i lohan 73-0 | 57-0 | 77-0 | 77-4] 72-4] 34-6 ]....... 
P.E.1.— a a 
2—Charlottetown....... Bs : ..| 96-2 86-2 68-2 60-4 54-7 63-2 53-8 27-5 46-0 
Nova Scotia— a c 
EAS LA 5 aia eh ar Sele liine aN Ay Re Aerie gS Bey 97-0 89-2 64-5 65-9 63-0 62-3 50°5 33-7 55°35 
a 
Ae SPINY ona, o: ieee ete avis vie aCe/te ube veh Bors 89-6 68-4 66-1 67-1 64-1 54-2 32-4 §2-5 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton..... Pa SL Re Pet AOS 95-1] 89-6] 64:0] 59-4] 58-5] 64-6] 51-8] 32-2] 52-6 
a 
6—Saint John... lavevebcvcceseccarcecss| 98°5 | 90-9] 65°6 | 66-1 | 62-0] 65:9 | H0-5) 34-2) Sina 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi.............. divine Coal > oy sae NE eT Oe mnEee 71-4 61-0 66-3 59-0 54-8 34-8 53-8 
fore 3 C1 ARO ne MVE RM MOT Ra SP? che 87-0 | 85-0 | 62-0] 60-2] 51-4] 58-7] 46-6] 27-0] 51-6 
a 
Go NTONUTGAL Se oa ca fice CARD out ee ree bie onan 106-8 | 103-1 | 62-6 | 62-9} 60-4 | 61-3} 47-9 | 28-2] 55-2 
a 
1O—Quebecies ic. 20), SS Fe OE 101-1 | 99-5 | 51-0 | 52-1 | 52-8] 46-7] 38-7] 29-0] 50-3 
i= Sherbrooke ss tcihech vntey veweteseeaees 99-2 | 99-7] 63-8] 61-7 | 50-4] 58-7 | 49-3] 30-1] 50-7 
a 
SONG ee ohana ate or eect a ale phe I 102-6 | 100-0 | 65-8 | 57-8] 58-0] 57-9] 47-0] 382-0] 57-0 
NS TPHraspr verse toa «sas feltale vit» Malden 105-4 | 95-0] 57-7 | 54-7] 51-6] 55-0] 46-1] 29-6] 56-7 
Ontario— 
1g ALOE A eanig dasa e's oa ad aba tie he 90-2 | 86-7] 63-7 | 61-4 | 56-8] 62-9 | 47-7] 29-8] 52-0 
LG——<COe WALL or Sods. and sie dss eee one eek oe 90-8 | 87-1] 58-0] 64:0] 50-0] 57-9} 48-5] 29-7] 51-8 
a a 
LO—F Ov: WWalliaynd saad «|, 15a cia Galette maw ete 88-6 | 87-6] 67-0 | 67-8 | 64-4} 64-2]....... 34-0 | 63-0 
a 
DV —— EPRI EON EIS, sie os bial> SiSe ace, twe say waa 95-7 | 90-9] 64-2] 64-6] 55-3] 65-9| 47-0] 31-5] 650-8 
a 
1S—Karkland Talkaaa, «i rmaleh,s 2s hess spot ae 90-8 | 86-2] 64:0] 63-0 | 59-5 | 64-0] 57-0] 32-0] 58-0 
BO LOGON. 6 eat tinal ds Stee Rede ec tome 93-8 | Q91-1] 58-2] 62-0 | 54-9] 63-1) 45-2] 30-7] 654-4 
a 
AU NOLBD AVES sti. cs5 Soc Aen ilcale ates ogee 87-3 | 87-3] 61-2 | 59-6 | 55:8] 61-5 ]....... 31-6 | 51-7 
PASOMDR WA hee cid tise aie tye nesea bene 90-2 | 89:0} 60-2] 60-0] 51-8) 62-8] 44-6) 30-6] 50-7 
a 
2 — OCTAVE, «cote alacns ie vivalo sly tte Solee ween Ne 89-9 | 87-8 | 61-2] 58-2] 50-8} 62-8] 47-0] 28-8] 650-4 
a 
O—SaultiSte: Maries....5. 025 's00» 0c devcase teens 91-0} 90-4] 62-6] 67-9] 58-2] 66-2 A 8} 31-3.{ 55-9 
a 
PASO DULY ios co Aelel es ic Hae Unies le ease eet 85-4 | 84-4] 59-9] 60-8] 52-7] 59-8] 56-6] 29-0] 53-3 
Dio OLOMIs o there e401 oir ahv'ss he Matas 4 94-6 | 89-4] 64-1] 61-7] 53-5] 64-2 a8 30-8 | 49-3 
a 
OB WAHASOL. aa 2 Waist ccewadok |» abs feces taee 88-5 | 85-4] 58-6 | 65-2] 55-1] 64-5 | 47-5] 31-2] 55-9 
Manitoba— d 
Bi —WANIDC Scr ous os hs 5 So de eisicie tex dea eM 91-2} 83-9] 63-8] 62-2) 57-2] 63-0] 56-6] 33-3) 53-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Bm TOGINE ©. t Sh icede +p <s s9 W's aadiceliee teed 87-5 | 81-8] 62-7] 66-8 | 55-8] 63-4 sa 35-5 | 54-1 
a 
Zim PS ASICHACION 2 Ay vieiethinin Ridta « Miacs,ove dssie fuse cece 83-2 | 79-9] 58-4] 60-6] 51-3] 57-9| 51-8] 33-7] 53-6 
Alberta d 
BOSC RIZRIY teeta iin yie's bees scpiethe eaves sao anve 92-2 | 85:3) 74-0] 66-1] 49-2] 60-5] 55-3] 35-7) 55-1 
a 
Bl — WGI COM Me ieee viety'e oe on9is 6 vies eh oscar 84-2 | 79-8] 57-8] 63:9] 54-3] 58-8} 49-0] 36-2] 51-8 
British Columbia— d 
B2—PriniGa keUpeth seve eds hs vices oe esse eens 102-0} 97-5 |....... 670i conte 67-0 | 59-0} 41-2] 67-0 
COL ISL eI READ es cks vied eveeenees 98-8 | 94-0] 74-5 | 74-4 ]....... 70-6 pe 39-0 | 65-5 
$4-—VAnGOUVer nase rarer erick skis +5 noe dalek 102-5 | 90-9] 71-1] 69-4 | 60:8 | 73-6] 57-1] 37-5] 58-3 i 
Sb ViGtOLIG sneered HUE e tah 6 ana 6 x's «Fale ns 105-2 | 93-7 | 71-0 | 69-41 65-5 | 71-7 | 54-9 | 38-4 | 56-6 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Bureau of Statistics 


= 
a 
3) 
Locality Ee 
bg fe 
ae 
bs 
Hy 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
USS) weld: O08 sete, Sip open teal ieee ft ERs 
P.E.L— 
SD PATIOUBLOWD: ote on sin dives cociee ce. bench 88-8 
Nova Scotia— 
Bes bB Ga Rome sete Moor ce anden cine oot eae next 92-1 
BABE VERE CREE 5 sik Sins. «aaa tes he cn, once 90-9 
New Brunswick— 
Dem VEGIOTED Caeren Er cnc Aah creck on nce ccl 80-0 
Bee SI GRO ORO dic whetiin eye card cee ctv teuce cook 86-7 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi.............. PERE anemia 8 et 
CIESLRUTL Rasy eae Se A a ae Se | ee 
Mee MEOUULGAIS: fe cn sate sa alate ets © BES nant Nee 92°3 
WO—GQebee. bocce cdi scevs. Spice ssspt OOrd 
UPS NONDTOOKE 5.6 < sa) scale oie de sve parative. wcush 93°3 
Mee ORC ee EAT tas Qe neha cis ccatl ic. eA 
pee PO LCOMRIV OTS 5:5. aa ears dec coreme Race vs etl. oa ok 
Ontario— 
TES ETANGOLG) .occiecmh aoe vv u sors Scie Bate Ree 
LG OLN Walle mate cde ie aon aclenps sch oo tchok loa cst 
PsHOTE. WEMIAIIE: oa naan Mes <voesd asa ne eat 88-0 
Mie LRATAILDOM ce sii oP Tale odes eso: veces ok 97-8 
PB FIPICIANGNLAKE of... saacde stems ak cece sate 91-0 
19—London......... i SRS Ache Roe § 97-0 
Ped CLEA orctete A obia cis, fehaihes em. 7 oR boo some cok 95-0 
WE OBNA WE iasi< cis cide es i < * LSE ape eee eee | 
YEE BTA D6 3 BRE Gas AIOE AA. aa 97-2 
Paks ETN Caitel ph € as in ire te ref 89-0 
eC OG Vanaintrn eeh gt Aten eaarie helicases tiie etsy 
Ta MIR OMANI len cet sto ioatabe aes sivle Ju oh 95-4 
26—Windsor............ Seyret SORE er Se nea | 89-9 
Manitoba— 
CM C22 | are Se feet eee A 87-8 
Saskatchewan— 
et eR AMO, MIS SE oy 2s Pe aoiy orssie aire Co sol 91-6 
ae BORSA GOON Te Si Fors. 5 eC6ar, fs aflK' noc Sicdics alo tut 89-7 
Alberta— 
BAG ALOREY aap e cinrt's a als vays swine vo yeh 87-6 
Behe PPT OME PER ES crate c Ltd ants Gers hare ece ob 78-0 
British Columbia— 
Pca AN OGULIDOD 1a Fae fre cr- ale aha «iors ota e.6s.e3.ce8 100-0 
Pe risers s'sie vo 3's hadovweslens 99-2 
89-4 
97-3 


Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 


nm 
oa 


Oe Se Sa SET See my AG Rg agit age ay” ay 
rPOonnMnnrnsosowontwooo w oo 


7-1 


wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


Corn Flakes, per 
8 oz. pkg. 


to © 
Ss & 
= 


| 


Sugar, granulated 
per lb. 


ig E aa 
-8 © - 
pro UA Pi 
Fa] po 5.6 
55> Os go 
oa 5 2 45 ae 
a&| <3] ¢h| 88 
bo o o =) er 
@e| &o| So] og 
#8| o3| 48] 38 
a — =A Bw 
A a ea he | 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
f h 
73-6} 89-0] 32-0] 75-6 
g 
55-3 | 65-7] 17-0] 65-4 
52-6; 75-7] 20-5] 66-3 
£ 
53-0 | 78-3} 22-0] 67-1 
4 
51:8 | 75- 20-0 | 64-8 
51-3 | 78-0} 21-0] 67-2 
58-7 | 67-2] 20-0] 60-2 
48-4} 70-1] 22-0] 59-6 
50-1 | 78-2] 20-0] 59-7 
52-9 | 73-9] 20-0] 61-1 
£ 
52-6 | 74-2] 20-0] 59-6 
g 
48-6 | 68-0} 19-0] 60-3 
51-6 | 71-8] 19-0] 60-4 
47-6 | 70-8 | 21-0] 61-5 
50-0 | 70-0] 17-0] 60-9 
g 
54-4 | 62-9] 23-0] 61-2 
47-7 | 71-3] 22-0] 63-0 
52:0 | 76-0] 25:0] 63-5 
g 
48-0 | 66:2] 21-0} 63-0 
50:7 | 76:0}| 22-0] 64-6 
47-2 | 71-8] 21-0] 61-7 
49-2} 73-9] 21-8] 61-6 
50-5 | 74:1} 23-0] 63-5 
48-3 | 72-1] 23-0] 62-3 
g 
47-5 | 70-8] 22-0] 62-6 
& 
50-4 | 69-5 | 22-0] 63-4 
t 
66-1 | 61-5] 20-0} 61-7 
t 
66-8 | 57-0] 19-0] 59-9 
t 
63-5 | 58-2] 20-0] 61-2 
t 4 
62:6 | 68-5] 21-0] 62-4 
t 
63-2 | 62-4] 20-0] 63-9 
t g 
67-8 | 71-4] 31-0] 65-7 
t 
67-1 | 75:7 | 25-0] 64-0 
t g 
60-3 | 65-1] 21-8] 64-8 
t 
62-6 69-4 24-0 64-9 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Sourcr: Dominion 
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Canned Vegetables rr) 
a ie oe =] 
= - r=} Ee ts 
x th] ks a Ceol aieomes $ a q| 28 
es | ¢@ © © a) sels cs S oa .enl ss 
Locality uO ae ead ope aan t-te Be rf a8 Eee g S és 
agc| ¢2] EP) ef | S55) 88515, 5/82] 65 (8 8| 8 
oS) E% | 8% | 8% | gpl ofs| $o8/ 88s] sg 1 s8al Ba 
BS) oo oe £5 gee Mn | oe | S800 = |p On| eee 
ZEB) = | Ba | Sx | S88) 2S8| $28| 83S) 38 | bS8) ES 
.S) = 4 7) n fo) AY a Ay So is) 
cts, cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— s 
I= Sts John's426 ccactenn pee 65°98) 4274 oss SO Ou stress 15-6 | 49-7] 36-8] 28-7] 24-9] 47-1 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown............ 36-8) | nc te oe 16-6 | 31-2} 31-6] 18-9} 22-5 ]....... 22-4] 23-0] 42-0 
Nova Scotia— 
3—Halifax...........-..----.| 95°4| 38-2] 16-8] 20-2] 27-6] 16-3 | 23-1] 34-0] 22-7} 21-9 | 937-2 
Sydney 2h secisase wince os 37-1 | 36-8] 15-7] 29-6] 28-2] 17-2] 28-4] 33-8] 22-2] 28-1] 37-8 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton................-.| 85°4] 36:8] 16-5] 209-6] 29-4] 15-7] 22-3} 31-0] 21-7} 20-1] 37-2 
6—Saint John...sn.2% ccc ey.0 36-1] 37-8] 18-2] 29-9] 29-3] 16-8] 22-4] 32-5] 21-9] 20-4] 38-1 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... OF Oh Bicone 18-8)| 38-251) 29-425) 1852 cone 32-2 | 22-5 | 20-7] 39-9 
BSH Pe og as ah em See OOO emtiesree 13°95] E8087 276M. FAT x. be ne 30-7 | 19-3] 18-3] 30-3 
9—Montrealyvicdyes se sees se tell Per 15-8 | 30-3] 28-2} 15-2] 21-2] 30-4] 20-8] 20-5] 34:5 
TO—QuebeCincnaeccelosea seule > De Aaloeme ee 16-0 | 30-3] 29-2] 15-5] 22-0] 31-7] 21-0] 18-9] 34-8 
11—Sherbrooke............... Spa 1 Nese 20-9 | 30-4] 28:8] 16-9] 21-4] 30-6] 22-5 | 21-0] 38-7 
B2— Sorel fas (Oust, Moods cemce'ns Oo Oo lie scale 16-0 | 30-7] 28-5] 14-9] 21-2] 28-7] 19-4] 18-6] 39-0 
18—Three Rivers.............| 34:4 ]....... 18-0.| “28:8)] 27-8 16:7 |..20...- 28-8 | 21-3} 20-1] 35-7 
Ontario— 
14—Brantiord)eacccicacor chee 3-6 | 387-1] 15-3] 28-8] 28-0] 16-0] 21-6] 30-5] 20-3] 18-6] 35-1 
1b—Cornwall ace» < casa ance 34-2] 37-3 | 15-4] 29-0] 20-1] 15-4] 21-2] 29-8] 20-0] 19-8] 32-7 
16—Fort William............. 36-0] 38-3 | 14-3 | 29-4] 28-3] 16-3 | 22-3] 382-0] 20-7] 19-5 | 36-9 
17—Hamilton.................| 34:2] 87-6] 15-9] 29-3] 27-6] 15-7 | 22-1] 28-8] 20-1] 19-9] 36-3 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 33:8 | 36-5 | 17-8] 29-5] 29-5] 18:8] 22-9] 32-0 | 23-2 | 22-0] 37-8 
1O0—TOndGte. scsi caiteie a0 ss 34-2 | 37-5] 16-4] 29-1] 28-5] 15-8] 21-9] 29-6 |» 20-6 | 20-2] 33-0 
OINOMUBEB RY scarce satan se 34-6 | 37-7] 18-5] 30-8] 30-5] 16:0] 24-0] 35-0] 22-4] 20-8] 36-0 
Di=—Oghawardes- ios s.ccsrawen 34-0] 38-2] 16-8] 26-7] 27-0] 15-1] 22-7] 30-0] 20-2} 18-9] 33-6 
22—Ottawa.................-.] 34-2] 37-1] 16-1] 29-9] 26-9] 14-9] 21-4] 30-4] 21-6] 19-0} 31-2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 35-2 | 37-9 | 17-2] 29-9] 29-3] 16-4 ]....... 32:7 | 21-6] 19-6] 32-4 
24—Sud bury iciecs es ce stenccces 33-9 | 37-6] 15-6] 28-8 | 29-2] 15-7] 21-3] 33-5] 20-9] 19-9.) 33-9 
Ph —TOLrOnto. ti... 26 s des genes 33-0 | 37-6] 16-3] 28-6] 26-8] 15-1 | 21-1] 29-4] 20-1] 18-9] 33-9 
ZO WINGS Or cbse, 33% cle'srelela sin oe 34-3 | 37-6 | 16-0] 29-6] 27-7] 15-5] 21-8]....... 20-1 | 19-0] 35-1 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg...............+- 34-7 | 39-2] 18-2] 28-8 | 27-2} 16-1] 23-1] 31-7 | 22-7] 20-8 | 38-4 
Saskatchewan— 
a RO BINAL eran «heir als a= 35-8 | 39-0] 12-9] 80-8] 29-0] 16-9] 24-6] 34-2 | 22-0} 23-6 | 37-8 
29—Saskatoon..............4. 34-7 | 38-9] 12-3 | 29-2] 27-3] 17-2] 23-9 | 32-0] 22-9 | 23-6] 39-6 
Alberta— 
B0— Calgary er. occa «gs aj2-48058 33-7] 38:81 12-7] 380-6] 28-2] 16-3 | 25-9] 33-0] 21-4] 23:5] 33-6 
31—Edmonton................] 34:7] 389-3] 13-6] 30-9] 26-4] 16-9] 25-0} 34-2} 21-3 | 23-8] 37-8 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert............ 36-3 | 37:8 | 16-7] 31-2] 28-9] 17-8] 28-8] 33-1 | 20-9] 21-2] 40-2 
mm 4 m 
Bom Tra leeer etal n tenes: «2 36-3] 38-4] 15-7] 385-2] 28-0} 18-4 | 25-8] 34-1] 21-3] 22-9] 387-5 
m m 
34—Vancouver................ 35-1] 37-9 | 14-5 | 28-5] 26-2] 15-7] 24-7] 31-6 | 20-1] 19-8] 34:8 
m m 
S5— Victorians cue ne aon ae 35-8 | 38-0 | 16-21 28-6! 28-0 | 15-3 | 28-7 | 31-1 19-2 | 19-6 | 29-1 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hoeck-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Loeal. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed 
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FOODS AND COAL 
Bureau of Statistics 


= 
2 
3 
i é 
i=) 
8 2. 
= [e2) 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
leeNCMOUN Seeaericaet tier ocdam et ce 36-0 
P.E.1.— 
ae Ubarlottetcw i: fe0s i mae) vat, Bees oe 24-1 
Nova Scotia— 
HER SIINGR 52 oc oes MPN ts ee ae a 21-8 
1S RCE Lee) ot be ee ae a 25-8 
New Brunswick— 
pa MOnCLON sera on ake cee dee eee ac 22-2 
Ga samt Jobnet ay niet oe Oe in. 21-8 
Quebec— 
fee ICONGR EE, Otte tee. 19-3 
SET ti bateanoaty cterse sek vci ones coavie: o ace 18-9 
J——Montreal psees: ee 92 ete a fox) eke, 17:3 
LOesQuehe@es erage cea oils keen be eck, 18-2 
i Sus her brooke, alice Misi te cosmos sane tact 17-7 
L2mSOLCl ances eve mei cca toca 17-0 
Booa DRLOS, ELV ELS diimh a enateis storeen cheek 18-1 
Ontario— 
WSS STANCOL steer ta cay ece cece ene hae. 19-0 
LOS COLUWAll Sanwa dei. onicatise cana mete ter. 18-8 
RO HOrer Williarmgeer fe has iene os 20-4 
ddd INU CON seat nls es SR pee elo ce 19-1 
15 Korkiandilakessnsene ess nmr ss en 19-8 
ee ISOn CON re Renee eta tx ted ttt en Ws Pen 19-1 
OS OT tly EA Vetta yao aeincia ie oc cath ceioe 20-5 
DIS OSHS WA ee eRe iC es ok stort, os 19-3 
Acme ULAWE de ce aceon sate on fetes eons 18-9 
WometoBlt teu MALiG sca: seek ate cata are. 19-9 
24—=Stid bury ta saccter Sao mewn comics te Ae Se ee 19-3 
aie LOFONUO mene be Pe PP ae te Pes once oe Thee ee 19-0 
ZB WINASOLiee eee ee eR ere eee Fee Some 19-0 
Manitoba— 
Bie WII NOL sae Raat eR «nas Maat Fe A, 19-7 
Saskatchewan— 
Wise SEP aie Ge | Ge a ee ap en a 22-4 
vee OAS KALOOI ee On NS) ob A od vince bs 22-3 
Alberta— 
TILES CEA a SR et Ie 23-6 
le CMON LO att ae 267 scr ky Suissa stress hans 23-0 
British Columbia— 
ae ee REINCO ARUP ELD nwa. co eiktere oo eccccins ko sees 25-2 
ea AR ea tea he ia tale ori aear ee Aha cia hais etheas 25-2 
34—Vancouver...... Wah meee UD Aevod Bi nee eects 20-2 
DD OLLI aot cle sige ahi cosas heave de 21-8 


carton and loose. 


Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. 


Potatoes, Canadian, 
No. 1, per 10 Ibs. 


ao 
o Ff 
o 


55-8 


2) 
a 
NeocosmMang * 


loz) ~I 
o o 


St Qa CO shin oo 4g @ 
eo ao © aa nmnasa & Jam 
> oc 6 — & Co t& co © © wW Co >» 


48-8 
47-1 


74-7 
49-4 
58-0 
58-8 


(h) Evaporated milk 17-5¢. per 16 oz. tin. 


BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1952 


gs ag : Coal 
ata | ES ge | Biv |aes wiecs 
~g] 29] 32/2 3/92 
Soe tatty tee ho eae 
28] sa] 4 hescige.| 8. /] 3s 
5 amet “Tn HS apes (Pe ta MS i =| 
ee | $5 | 22 [Cac e2s| as | €. 
28 | 28 | aq |dos|/eos| Ss £2 
o) 7 ae) a 6) <4 fea) 
cts. cts cts cts. cts, $ $ 
k w Vv 
12-3 | 32-9] 26-5] 61-6] 115-7 ]....... 23.04 
n Vv 
11-7 | 25-7] 28-4] 51-5] 117-2 ]....... 17-00 
Vv 
10-6 | 25-8) 26-0] 51-5] 112-0]....... 19.00 
n Vv 
11-1] 28:5] 26-9] 50-8] 118-7]....... 13.35 
11-4] 27-0] 26-6] 51-1] 110-1]....... 18.50 
n Vv 
11-5] 28-3] 28-0] 52-8 | 113-8 |....... 19.7, 
n Vv 
14-2] 28-3] 27-7] 59-5 | 117-9] 26.72 |....... 
n Vv 
11-7} 26-7] 25-7] 54-8] 108-9 | 26.50 |....... 
n 
10-7 | 29-2] 24-7] 56-1] 107-6 | 27.95 |....... 
n 
12-6] 27-6] 26-7] 56-6] 110-0] 26.50 ]....... 
n 
12-3 | 29-6 | 25-9] 57-9] 110-0] 27.00 ]....... 
n 
13-2 | 26-4] 23-9] 55-3 | 109-6 | 25.42 |....... 
Vv 
12-5 | 27-3] 24-5] 56-2] 109-4 | 25.50 ]....... 
n 
10-2} 28-9] 24-4] 54-7] 101-8 | 25.50 |../.... 
10-6 | 28-6] 23-7] 55-6] 109-4 | 28.00 |....... 
n 
11-4] 23-8] 25-2] 54-0] 103-8 | 25.82 |....... 
11-2] 28-6] 24-9] 55-7] 104-3 | 25.00 ]....... 
12-9} 29-3] 29-8] 56-8 | 100-2 | 31.50 |....... 
10-4 | 27-5 | 24-0] 55-5 | 104-2 | 25.00 |....... 
n 
108s] vest 26-0 | 55-8 | 117-8 | 28.50 |....... 
n 
10-7 | 28-8] 24-6] 55:3 | 103-6 | 26.50 ]....... 
12-1] 26-4] 28-6] 55-2] 105-0] 26.50 |....... 
12-1] 29-9] 24-3] 56-7] 103-3 | 25.50 |....... 
n 
11:7] 26-3] 26-0] 55-2] 104-5 | 27.95 |....... 
10-3} 28-2] 24-4] 54-3 | 101°7 | 24.42 |....... 
n 
9-8 | 30-0] 25-1] 55-1 | 103-2 | 25.00 |....... 
10-8 | 27-2| 27-4] 52-8] 99-8]|....... 20.75 
9-7 | 24-8] 27-8] 58-3 | 102-1 |....... 18.10 
13-0} 27-5 | 27-5] 51-0] 98-0]....... 17.50 
Lor lmeoras obey | bal |e 9Osdclemee ealt eee 
n 
11:3} 28-0] 25-6] 52-9 | 104-9 ]....... 8.30 
9-8| 26-1] 26-5] 54-1] 101-5 ]....... 22.90 
n 
12-7] 26-2] 26-7] 53-9] 98-9]....... 19.25 
n 
9-0] 24-1] O41] 52-2] 96-7]...... 20.41 
8-9} 28-51 24-31 52-21 100-9 |.......| 21.75 


(k) Californian. 


(v) Ineluding tins. 


(m) 15 oz. tin. 
(w) Orange Pekoe, 


(n) Mixed— 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-SEPTEMBER, 


1951-19527 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 6 i] 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Cae ane ; mo Ee a 
mencing In mencing n an- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working prec 
Month Month Days Time 
1952* 
MANUAL wae Rice a ee eee 15t 15 5, 749t 5,749 75, 220 0-08 
Hobruary...2 5 pao a Ae 12 22) 12,388 | 13,048| 47,603 0-05 
Maroh? iss. 42: see een Soe a ane 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
April, ease ee ee 20 35 8,352 | 12,055 | 178,605 0-19 
See iat ee OS See 28 42| 14,434 | 22.973 | 247,733 0-27 
Tuner eink ent wee ais 27 40 44,704 59,364 | 708,382 0:77 
Diilsrs..c Moons nena ae 24 47 8,802 55,737 | 881,318 0-95 
Dareertiat chaise eae oe eed 19 43 6,295 | 15,018 | 205,515 0-22 
Septem bers... tate: = tie 16 41 5,308 15,045 | 203,245 0-22 
Cumulative totals............... 178 108, 927 2,613,123 0-31 
1951 
DANUATY souseran 18} 18 6, 255t 6, 255 16,988 0-02 
RG DEUAI newsmen cae ny ee 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
Marches. cence een aes 23 29 4,523 4,988 16, 960 0-02 
TSS GN eters 1 Mle PTI 17 22 3,723 3,950 | 10,199 0-01 
IME UGS. te ee osc Ae ee re ene 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
BULROren Canes aero SARITA CRs Oe. ae 41 53 15, 289 15,937 128,510 0-14 
JLB ea aorta tide ae ate fender te 3 18 36 7,326 11, 249 119, 598 0-138 
PANIOTIS eee etme AES ees ce i Ee 26 44 21,305 28,215 226, 622 0-25 
POLE DET iiesis cis cistern cies 24 35. 4,035 10,808 | 117,480 0-12 
Cumulative totals.............. 215 74,466 691, 627 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

7 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1952 


Mininc— 
Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Granite quarry workers, 
Beebe, P.Q. 


Gypsum quarry workers, 
Wentworth, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit and confectionery 
factory workers, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Bakery workers, 
Kelowna and Penticton, 


B.C. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Textile printers, 
Verdun, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 
workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


500 


on 
or 


360 


268 


(%) 
65 


452 


116 


204 


12, 000 


825 


6, 000 


1,600 


25,000 


9, 000 


2, 200 


4,000 


Commenced July 14; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced July 28; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay and pay for five statutory 
holidays following reference to 
arbitration board; plant shut down 
for an indefinite period on Sep- 
tember 23; indefinite. 


Commenced August 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated September 2; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week and other changes; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 
to 35 per week following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pension plan following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
September. 26; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off and 
other changes following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 19; protesting 
dismissal of two workers; later 
information indicates terminated 
June 20; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Commenced July 21; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
union shop, reduced hours from 
45 to 40 per week and seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 (:) 


Number Involved Time Loss 


vagaare' yet peeuiee esa 5 ee : Ben Particulars (2) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1952—Continued 


Small arms factory 1 AT 150 [Commenced July 9; for a union 
workers, ; agreement providing for increased 
Drummondville, P.Q. wages and pay for statutory holi- 


days; terminated September 5; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


Structural steel fabricators i 55 385 |Commenced July 22; for a new 

Eastview, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Sep- 
tember 10; negotiations; com- 


promise. 
Boiler and radiator factory 1 600 12,600 |Commenced August 21; inter-union 
workers, dispute re bargaining agency; un- 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated. 
Truck and trailer body 2 316 6,000 |Commenced August 25; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Weston and Swansea, wages and extension of vacation 
Ont. plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 2 1,850 15,700 |Commenced July 15; for a new 
Lauzon, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to ar- 
bitration board; terminated Sep- 
tember 11; negotiations: compro- 
mise. 
4 
Shipyard workers, 1 1,537 32,000 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 
; wages following reference to ar- 
(6) bitration board; unterminated. 
Shipyard workers, 1 925 2,775 |\Commenced August 21; for a new 
Port Arthur, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus, re- 
duced hours from 44 to 40 per week 
and hospital and pension plans 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated September 4; 
conciliation; compromise. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, painters and],......... 600 7,000 |Commenced June 6; for new agree- 
decorators, labourers, ments providing for increased 
British Columbia. wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated by 
September 18; conciliation; com- 
promise. ‘ 
Electricians, apprentices, |.......... 162 1,450 |Commenced August 18; for imple- 
and helpers, mentation of award of con- 
Winnipeg, Man. ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated September 12; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
(CE Ie ie 88 175 |Commenced August 27; for new 
Nelson and Salmo, B.C. agreements providing for increased 
wages to B.C. coastal rate; 
terminated September 3; negoti- 
ations; partially successful. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 (i) 


Se ——————————— 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Estab- Woe tc Working 
lishments one Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1952—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utitittms— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 1 
Sydney, N.S. 


Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 1 
labourers, 
Grand River 
St. Peters Area, N.S. 


TRADE— 
Wholesale and retail meat 1 
workers, 


Quebec, P.Q. 


SeRvIceE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, 1 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Recreation— 
Film distribution workers, 7 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


FISHING AND T'RAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, 
British Columbia. 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 
Little Pond, N.S. 


Coal miners, 1 
New Waterford, N.S. 


Coal miners, 1 
Shaughnessy, Alta. 


Coal miners, 1 
East Coulee, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hat and cap factory 2 
workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


32 800 |Commenced August 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


68 1,700 |Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


52 50 |Commenced August 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to ar- 
bitration board; terminated Sep- 
tember 2; negotiations; compromise. 


5.2) SGA OP ia RAIA Commenced June 12; for union 


recognition and agreement; later 
information indicates terminated 
by July 3; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


35 420 |Commenced August 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, time and one-half for over- 
time and double time on Sundays 
and statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated by September 16; 
conciliation and negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commencing During September, 1952 


2,500 50,000 |Commenced September 6; for 1951 


prices for chum salmon; untermi- 
nated. 


12 96 |Commenced September 9; dispute 
re rotation of loaders; terminated 
September 18; reference to umpire; 
in favour of employer. 


1, 200 2,400 |Commenced September 16; dispute 


re alleged shortage of bolts; termi- 
nated September 18; return of 
workers pending investigation; in- 
definite. 


100 200 |Commenced September 29; dispute 
with machinemen re payment for 
drilling holes; unterminated. 


128 768 |Commenced September 23;  pro- 
testing dismissal of a miner for 
unsatisfactory service; untermi- 
nated. 


100 1,200 |Commenced September 16; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week, pay for 
five statutory holidays, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay and time and 
one-half for overtime following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated, 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1952 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and. Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Estab- 
lishments 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1952—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Aluminum ware moulders, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Machinists, welders, etc., 
Liverpool, N.S. 


Shipyard workers, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Maitland, Ont. 


Sheet metal workers, 
London, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Red Rock, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 
UtTILities— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and helpers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 
helpers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Beverage room employees, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Garage workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


14 


300 


65 


450 


90 


104 


11 


130 


102 


25 |Commenced September 8; protesting 


3,500 


825 


450 


90 


415 


11 


100 


845 


250 


reduction in number of rest periods 
for moulders; terminated Sep- 
tember 8; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced September 15; for in- 
creased wages; unterminated. 


Commenced September 12; alleged 
delay in negotiations for a new 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced September 8; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages, union security, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc; terminated September 8; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced September 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages for apprentices and helpers; 
terminated September 17; con- 
ciliation and negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced September 25; for a 
union agreement providing for pay- 
ment of room and board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced September 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 2 


Commenced September 15; for a 
greater increase in wages than 
recommended by conciliation board 
in union agreement under ne- 
gotiations; terminated September 
27; return of workers; in favour of 
employer, board’s report’ imp- 
lemented. 


Commenced September 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced September 27; for a 
union agreement; unterminated. 


_ (@) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(*) 1l indirectly affected; (*) 1,046 indirectly affected; (5) 40 indirectly affected; (®) 35 indirectly 


affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press. (Dec. 11) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


HE firmness of the labour market evident during September and October 
continued into the early part of November. However, the many seasonal 
employment shifts which usually take place in the fall have produced a decline 
in the general employment level, particularly during the latter part of the 
month. Virtually all fishing, harvesting, canning and preserving activities have 
been completed. Construction, although still at a higher level than last year, 
has been gradually reducing operations while farm hands, fishermen and some 
construction workers have been moving into the logging industry. Employ- 
ment in logging for the pulp and paper industry increased during October and 
the first two weeks in November but started to level off during the latter part 
of the month at about 20,000 below last year’s peak. Employment has been 
increasing In many consumer goods industries and in retail trade to meet the 
Christmas demand and production and employment in these industries are 
generally somewhat higher than they were last year at this time. 

Thus, while seasonal changes in labour demand have been reflected in 
increasing registrations for employment at the National Employment Service 
offices during the past few weeks, the total still remains below last year. At 
November 20, 1952, applications for employment totalled 179,400, an increase 
of about 31,700 from October 23, but still 13,600 below last year’s level at the 
same date: 


Employment Conditions 
While seasonal reductions in activity in the construction, fishing, agriculture, 
farm machinery manufacturing and vehicle industries are causing an increasing 
volume of registrations for employment, the strong underlying demand for 
many consumer goods in comparison with last year and the favourable weather 
for continued outdoor activities is holding employment above 1951 levels. The 
strength in the consumer goods industries can be illustrated by the volume of 
retail sales, which were 12 per cent higher this October than in October 1951. 
This trend is continuing, judging by the 5 to 10 per cent year-to-year increases 
in the dollar value of weekly department store sales during November. 
Although November showed considerable drop in employment in con- 
struction, this industry is maintaining employment at higher levels than at 
this time last year because of the favourable weather this fall and the large 
volume of late summer starts in residential building. Although the volume of 
housing starts this spring and early summer lagged behind last year, in 
August they were about 35 per cent higher than August 1951, and in Sep- 
tember about 50 per cent higher, bringing the total for the first nine months 
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of the year to nearly eight per cent more than in the same period last year. 
A good deal of activity is also occurring in resource development and industrial 
construction and if weather conditions permit, these will probably provide 
relatively more employment opportunities this winter than last. 

The following table shows the regional distribution of registrations for 
employment on file at National Employment Service offices at November 20, 
1952, along with those of the previous month and the previous year. 


November 20 October 23. November 22 


1952 1952 1951 
Aphanties {ola ca feel St oat Be 23,574 17,947 19,681 
CCC Cee eet ae eee 55,740 44 285 52,197 
OGEATION Cee ot on na acs ee 50,278 45,518 66,884 
Lg ay RAPES Se crcl ee 22,289 16,557 . 25,760 
EOLA Cl as pian enna ee 27,474 23,307 28,396 
DOtaLE: <0 os coe eee 179,355 147,614 192,918 


All regions showed an increase in registrations during November but the 
largest rise was in the province of Quebec and the only year-to-year increases 
were in the Quebec and Atlantic regions. In these areas the increasing volume 
of agricultural and construction workers registering for employment are not 
being absorbed by the logging industry as rapidly as they were last year. 
Hiring for pulp and paper logging seemed to level off about the middle of 
November, with employment in this industry in Quebee about 10,000 below 
last winter’s peak, which occurred during the second week in November. Job 
applications in Ontario, on the other hand, are 16,600 lower than they were at 
this time last year, reflecting the increased volume of consumer goods manu- 
facturing. In the Prairie and Pacific regions, registrations for employment 
are now just slightly below last year’s level. 


The strong employment position of the manufacturing industries was 
reflected in the light volume of lay-offs during November. The General 
Motors plant in Oshawa closed for model change-over during the latter part 
of the month but the automobile plants in Windsor have now recalled most 
of those temporarily laid off. Several paper mills in Quebec and Ontario were 
still on short-time and the Canadian International Paper Mill in Hawkesbury 
closed for two weeks at the end of the month. A few small lay-offs occurred 
in the textile industry in Quebee and in sawmills in the Pacifie region but there 
were no other major non-seasonal lay-offs. 


Industrial Relations 


On November 21, the report of the Conciliation Board dealing with differ- 
ences between interprovincial Canadian railway companies and 17 unions 
representing about 144,000 non-operating employees was received by the 
Minister of Labour. The majority report, signed by the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock, and by Paul S. Smith, QC, representing the companies, 
recommended that existing wage rates be increased by seven per cent plus 
seven cents an hour, equivalent to a 16-cent an hour increase on the average. 
The unions had asked for an across-the-board increase of 45 cents an hour. 

The unions had also requested a cost-of-living escalator clause to provide 
a bonus of one cent an hour for each rise of one point in the cost-of-living 
index from September 1, 1952, the termination date of the previous contracts; 
a union shop and check-off; and deletion of a clause in existing agreements 
under which employees might, in the event of an emergency created by the 
international situation, be required to work up to 48 hours per week without 
overtime rates being applicable. 

(Concluded on page 1636) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1952) 


Percentage Change 
Bh from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a)................... Aug. 16} 5,419,000 —_ + 1-4 
Persons with jobs (a)......................./Aug. 16] 5,333,000 _ sie tee! 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)... Aug. 16 86, 000 - +11-7 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

EXUEADUC ee a ee es ie Nov. 27} 25,859 +37-4 +24-4 
(ie DeGrerree hse Siketns cocts sett peck: 2 a INOVa 327) 60, 253 +33-4 + 6-6 
(CRRCINT). of SESE erik hn iar ee ee Seen Nov. 27 53,442 +19-9 —26-7 
ETRUCc OPEN eRe aire rt mie. occ, Nov. 27 25, 574 +47-6 — 5:6 
ACIILC Aes, a PER get, ae eT sINO@Vie. toe? 29,385 +29-0 — 4-2 

otal fallyresions'sJ.1:: 2008. sas....|Nov. 271 194,513 +30-9 — 6-5 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
DORGIEGeeeeen: ee ce een eet eee... Nov. 1 111, 539(e) +20-4 +11-8 

Amount of benefit payments..................../October .| $5,710,740 0-0 | +46-4 

Index of employment (1939 = 100).............. Oct. 1 192-0 + 0-7 + 2-9 

Immigration RRS eee Stee Rie ee thie CE eas October 10, 940 +18-1 — 4-1 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. Nov. 44,176 — +259-1 (b) 
No. of workers involved.................... Nov. 5, 084 — +28-3 (b) 
TUG OAC] eid tsk ook On aa ee ky Nov. 22 -- —16-3 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. Oct. 1 $55.03 + 0-9 + 6:7 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................./Oct 1 $1.30 + 0-3 + 6:6 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........./Oct. 1 42-1 + 1-2 + 0-5 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Oct. 1 $54.69 +15} + 7-1 

Consumer Price Index (1949 = 100)............. Nov. 1 116-1 + 0-1 — 1-5 

Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100).......... Nov. 1 184-8 — 0-1 — 3-4 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1949 = 100)...... Oct. 1 113-0 + 1-5] + 8-0 

LOtAL JA DOUE INCOME, ssn. -nesiee eee ve - $000,000 Sept. 932 +11) + 9-9 

Industrial Production— 

Mista li( Ary. 1038-89 ses 100) sco. csleeds semen ss: Sept. 218-8 7 OG ES EN | 

MISS EIEIO te ee ee ceca, etre ene Sept. 223-0 +56] + 4-2 
Wurables Mewes ee cee kere yas Sept. 267-0 +79) + 4-5 
INGat ESO Lasse AWen). Pe Mee, we einty. tek Oo .. Sept 197-3 + 3:9} + 4-0 

Trade— 

TET WS, eect « GA CARES ae ae $000,000! Sept. 946 — 1-4 + 6-2 

EHONGS TET ORG, «ce tee Patents aloes $000,000) Oct. 372 +10-7 + 0:3 

ETT O tdi tenia als clean ais dio >, 5.8 anaes ars 000, 000} NOots 378 + 8-3]; + 9-9 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

(c) Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of 
the Labour Gazette. 
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Coneciliators in Railway 
Dispute Submit Reports 


The conciliation board appointed to deal 
with the dispute between various national 


and international railway labour unions 
representing non-operating employers and 
the Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway and the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
has submitted majority and minority 
reports to the Minister of Labour. 

The railways have said they would 
accept the majority report but the unions 
rejected it, indicating, however, that they 


were willing to resume negotiations. The 
railways then announced willingness to 
re-open negotiations. At the time of 


writing no date had been set for a meet- 
ing between the two parties to the dispute. 


Highlights of Reports 

Major recommendations in the majority 
report, signed by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Board Chairman, and Paul S§S. 
Smith, QC, employer nominee, were :— 

An average wage increase of 16 cents an 
hour; 

The check-off of 
company ; 

Removal of a clause in the 1950 contract 
restricting overtime pay in the event of a 
declared national emergency; 

No union shop; 

No escalator wage clause; 

Effective date of a one-year contract to 
be the date final agreement is reached. 

Chief recommendations of the minority 
report, submitted by David Lewis, 
employee nominee, were:— 

An average wage increase of 26 cents an 
hour; 

An escalator clause to give employees 
a further increase of one cent an hour for 
each point rise in the cost-of-living index; 

The union shop; 

The check-off. 

Both majority and minority reports will 
be printed in full in the January issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


union dues by the 
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Everyone’s Productive 
Efforts Needed—Gregg 


The productive efforts of everyone, 
including women, older workers and the 
handicapped, are going to be needed as 
Canada’s economy continues to expand, 
said the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, in an address to the Women’s 
Canadian Club in Montreal recently. 

In reviewing the changes that have taken 
place in the Canadian labour force, which 
now numbers 5,400,000 persons, Mr. Gregg 
said that the problem of the older worker 
continues to be “an urgent situation”. 

The Minister said that the demands 
of modern industry, with its rapid work 
schedules, fixed job standards, and emphasis 
on speed, allow little leeway for the 
gradual adjustment of the worker to his 
changing capacities. A premium has come 
to be placed upon the adaptability and 
flexibility of youth and this has worked 
very much to the disadvantage of the older 
man and woman. Older workers once laid 
off find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
re-employment, he pointed out. 

Furthermore, because of pension plans 
with compulsory retirement provisions, 
many employers were reluctant to hire 
older persons. But, said Mr. Gregg, “there 
really are few more unkind acts than that 
of foreing retirement on a physically and 
mentally active person who must then 
adjust himself or herself to a life of 
inactivity on a low income”. 

The idea that a person should be 
forcibly retired from work at a_ specific 
age such as 65 or even 70 was archaic, he 
continued. Yet National Employment 
Service records show that in Canada today 
30 per cent of all people registered for 
work are over 45 years of age, while ten 
per cent are over 65. These ratios are 
much higher than the proportions of people 
of these ages in the labour force. 

Mr. Gregg said that through the special 
placement and counselling facilities of the 
National Employment Service, efforts are 
being made to find jobs for these older 
workers. 

Canada’s expanding economy is also 
going to need the greatest possible con- 
tribution from disabled persons, said the 
Minister. Through the recently-established 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons (L.G., 
Feb., p. 128) as many handicapped persons 
as possible will be given a chance to 
become producers of wealth and make 
their proper contribution to the nation. 
There are jobs in our complex modern 
society, continued the Minister, which these 


people can do and do well. Employers 
have found that, placed in jobs they are 
capable of filling, disabled persons are safe, 
efficient and trustworthy. 

Women had established their right to 
take jobs, their ability to perform them 
with magnificent skill and “have clinched 
a recognition of their very real contribu- 
tion in the employment field,” said Mr. 
Gregg. “The increased role of women, 
however, is still not recognized sometimes 
as much as it should be and we might 
perhaps do more to seek the advice of 
women and of women’s organizations in 
regard to labour matters.” 


Pension Plan Can’t Force 
Retirement Bejore 66 


Provisions in private pension plans 
calling for the compulsory retirement of 
employees below the age of 66 years 
are unenforceable in Massachusetts. The 
Massachusetts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination recently ruled that compulsory 
retirement of a person on account of age 
between 45 and 63 years violates the 
state’s law banning discrimination on 
account of age. 

The ruling was made after the state’s 
Governor vetoed a bill which would have 
exempted termination: of employment 
under a retirement plan from the ban. 

Massachusetts is the only state which 
forbids discrimination on account of age 
and which provides for enforcement of the 
ban through a commission.* 

A 1950 amendment to the Massachusetts 
Fair Employment Practices Act of 1946 
added discrimination on account of age 
between 45 and 65 years to the unfair 
employment practices listed in the Act. 


Objective Measuring of 
Retirement Age Debated 


Objective measurements to determine 
when a worker should be retired were 
discussed recently at a meeting of the 
National Committee on the Ageing in New 
York City. Part of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the Committee is made 
up of representatives of labour, business, 
medicine, health, welfare and education. 


*Louisiana has a statute which makes it 
a misdemeanour for an employer with more 
than 25 employees to adopt any rule 
requiring the discharge of employees or 
rejection of job applicants because of age 
under 50 years. 


Both the labour and business members 
expressed distrust of objective tools in 
measuring the ability of ageing workers and 
stressed the necessity for more attention 
to individual needs and capabilities, especi- 
ally on the part of supervisors. A corpora- 
tion personnel director said one of his 
company’s biggest problems was to find 
supervisors able to judge a man’s output 
and capabilities. 


Many physical tools for objective tests, 
including photographic and _ electronic 
equipment, were available to measure the 
physical output of a man, said one engi- 
neering expert. But these were not being 
used by any agencies other than the 
military. 

Experts in retirement counselling reported 
on the success of several pilot projects 
aimed at adjusting persons of retirement 
age to retirement or to limited employ- 
ment. It was reported that one group 
of workers approaching retirement was 
helped to form a permanent retirement club 
through an eight-week series of lectures. 
These talks focused on such problems as 
mental health, use of leisure time, financial 
changes and physical health. 


Provinces Spend More 
On Hospitals, Education 


Canada’s ten provinces spent a total of 
$152,925,000 on hospital care during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, com- 
pared with $132,935,000 during the preced- 
ing twelve months. A total of $190,967,000 
was spent on education, compared with 
$178,393,000 for the previous year. 

These increases were reported recently 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
its preliminary analysis of revenue and 
expenditures of these governments. 

The cost of aid to the aged and blind, 
on the other hand, declined to $40,747,000 
from $45,406,000 as a result of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada taking over full respon- 
sibility on January 1, 1952, for pensions to 
persons aged 70 years and over and 
assuming an equal share in assistance to 
needy persons 65 to 69 years old.* This 
change affected provincial expenditures only 
in the last quarter of the fiscal year under 
review. 


*During the first nine months of the 
calendar year 1952, the federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the plan for assist- 
ance to needy persons 65 to 69 years of 
age amounted to $11:7 million, or at the 
rate of something less than $16 million 
yearly. 
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Raise Ceiling on Loans 
For Rental Housing 


Maximum loans to builders for rental 
housing made jointly by private lending 
institutions and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation under the National 
Housing Act have been increased, it was 
announced recently by Hon. R. H. 
Winters, federal Minister of Resources and 
Development. 

Builders erecting semi-detached or row 
housing will be able to get the loans per 
unit as are allowed on one-family dwellings. 
The ceiling for this type of building has 
been raised from $6,700 to $8,500 per unit. 

The maximum loan on fully-serviced and 
fire-proof units in apartment construction 
has been raised from $6,700 to $7,200 per 
unit. The builder can also get a loan of 
80 per cent of the cost of any elevators 
he installs in the apartment buildings. 

The loans, repayable in from 20 to 30 
years, are at 54 per cent per annum calcu- 
lated semi-annually. 


U.S. Official Comments 
On Farm Labour Moves 


The successful completion of this year’s 
movement of tobacco curers from the 
United States to Ontario and of potato 
workers from New Brunswick and Quebec 
to Maine “attests to the fine spirit of 
co-operation between the employment 
service personnel on both sides of the 
border,” according to Don Laurin, Chief, 
Farm Placement Service, United States 
Department of Labour. 

“The program for movement of this 
labour worked very smoothly,’ he added. 

Mr. Laurin’s remarks were contained in 
letters addressed to the Special Services 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
W. W. Dawson, Director of this branch, 
was in charge of Canadian arrangements. 

A detailed account of this international 
project for the movement of seasonal 
workers in agriculture is given in the 
Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1949, p. 834. 


U.S. Labour Attaché 
To Canada Transferred 


Joseph Godson, Labour Attaché at the 
United States Embassy in Ottawa for the 
past two and a half years, has been trans- 
ferred to a similar post at his country’s 
embassy in London, England. He will 
begin his new duties early in 1953. 
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Before leaving Ottawa at the end of 
November, Mr. Godson in a press inter- 
view said :— 

“Relations between the labour movye- 
ments on both sides of the border have 
been most cordial because they have been 
based on an ever-increasing understanding 
of their common aims as well as of their 
occasional differences. 

“T wish to thank Canadian labour for 
their friendship.” 


81,000 in 65-69 Age Group 
Receiving Old Age Pension 


At the end of the first nine months’ 
operation, 81,016 persons were receiving 
financial aid under the federal-provincial 
old age assistance program for persons 
between 65 and 69 years of age, Federal 
Welfare Minister Paul Martin has dis- 
closed. This number is about 16 per cent 
of the number of persons in Canada in 
this age group. 

This program, begun last January, pro- 
vides for a payment of up to $40 per 
month to persons with a limited income. 
The cost is shared equally by the federal 
and provincial Governments, with the 
federal share to the end of September 
totalling $11,701,580. 

Federal welfare officials noted that the 
number of persons receiving assistance is 
considerably lower than the estimated 
figure of 140,000 anticipated when the 
program was discussed in the parliamentary 
committee on old age security two years 
ago. Initial costs to the federal Govern- 
ment will also be well below the estimated 
$32,000,000 a year. 


Two States Pass Laws 
Curbing Union Activities 

In two of the United States, new labour 
laws have been passed which provide curbs 
on union activities. 

In Arizona, a new law bars picketing 
except where there exists between the 
employer and the majority of employees 
a bona fide dispute regarding wages and 
working conditions. Secondary boycotts 
are specifically outlawed. 

In Nevada, a new law prohibits dis- 
crimination in hiring or in employment 
because of non-membership in a union. It 
outlaws union-shop and closed-shop con- 
tracts. It prohibits compelling a person 
to join a labour organization or to strike 
against his will by any threatened or actual 
interference. Injured parties may obtain 
an injunction or sue for damages. 


Forecast of Legislation 
Given by N.B. Minister 


Three new pieces of labour legislation 
are being prepared for presentation to the 
1953 sitting of the New Brunswick Legis- 
lature, it was revealed recently by the 
Hon. A. E. Skaling, the province’s Min- 
ister of Labour. 

The new legislation will call for a fair 
wage clause in all government contracts, 
bring the province’s Labour Relations Act 
into line with the Acts in other provinces 
and change the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to provide automatically for the 
opinions of a third doctor in cases where 
a doctor called in by an incapacitated 
workman meets disagreement from a 
Compensation Board doctor. 


Allan C. Ross Named to 


Lebour Relations Board 
Allan C. Ross of Ottawa, former Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation and a former Vice-Chairman of 
the Canadian Standards Association, has 


been appointed to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as an employer 
representative. 


He succeeds Albert Deschamps, who 
several months ago was named Director 
of European Defence Construction Opera- 
tions for Canada. Mr. Deschamps resigned 
from the Board because his new appoint- 
ment requires him to spend about two- 
thirds of his time in Europe. 

Mr. Ross has attended several Interna- 
tional Labour Organization conferences as 
an adviser to the employer delegates. 


Hirings and Separations 
Follow Seasonal Pattern 


Hiring and separation rates for Cana- 
dian industry as a whole followed a normal 
seasonal pattern during the two-year period 
from March, 1950, to February, 1952, 
according to a bulletin published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 

The summer months were characterized 
by a high level of hirings and a low 
level of separations; the winter months, 
by a reverse situation. During the spring 
and fall, hiring and _ separation rates 
tended towards equality. 

The rates for industry as a whole reflect 
the relative importance of various indus- 
tries in the Canadian industrial complex. 


*Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain 
Industries, March, 1950, to February, 1952. 
Price: 25 cents. 
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Manufacturing, the industry giving employ- 
ment to the greatest number of workers 
and the one characterized by a narrow 
range of fluctuations, exerts a stabilizing 
influence on the over-all pattern of 
fluctuations. 

The effect of primary industries such as 
non-metal mining and food _ processing 
tends to be partially offset by those indus- 
tries such as public utilities and finance, 
insurance and real estate, which exhibit 
smaller fluctuations than manufacturing. 

The generally high levels of employment 
in the post-war years have been associated 
with relatively stable and fairly high rates 
of both hirings and separations. 


Montreal Woman Named 
To Manpower Council 


Mrs. Flora D. Jutras, of Montreal, has 
been appointed to the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower. She succeeds to 
the membership left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Corinne de la Durantaye. 

Mrs. Jutras is the daughter of the late 
Eugene Durocher, Member of Parliament 
for St. James, 1940-45, and the wife of 
Dr. Jutras, of Montreal. She is Treasurer 
of the Lady Auxiliaries, St. Joseph 
Hospital, Rosemont; member of the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce; Lady 
Auxiliary of the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb; and an executive member of the 
Family Assistance Bureau of Montreal. 


Canadian Steelworkers 
List Next Year’s Aims 

“Agoressive” action in low-wage areas to 
close the gap between wage rates in different 
parts of Canada is planned by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). This 
was one of the major decisions taken at 
a policy conference of the union’s Cana- 
dian locals. 

During a two-day session the 239 dele- 
gates from 154 of the union’s Canadian 
locals also recommended :— 

Continuation of the campaign to raise 
wage rates to the level achieved in the 
United States. 

A higher pay differential between job 
classes in the primary steel industry to 
achieve parity with United States rates in 
all classifications. 

Extension of the job classification pro- 
gram to other sections of the industry as 
quickly as possible. 

A guaranteed annual wage. 


Wage Curbs Should Go 
—Late CIO President 


A call for the abolition of all 
controls was the keynote of the late 
Philip Murray’s presidential address, pre- 
pared for delivery at the 14th annual 
meeting of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It was issued the day on 
which the convention was to have opened. 

“We are compelled to face the fact,” 
stated the report, “that there no longer is 
a comprehensive price control program.” 
At the beginning of October, it said, “less 
than half of the cost of living was under 
effective control’. 

The report warned of the danger of a 
“deflationary tendency within the economy. 
“Internal weaknesses in the economy at 
present—inadequate consumer buying power 
compared with our ability to produce an 
imcreasing output of consumer goods— 
indicate the possibility of an economic 
downturn after the levelling-off of defence 
expenditures ... 


wage 


“The facts—a weak law, soft markets in 
some parts of the economy, and collapsing 
price and production controls—are clear. 
The basis for maintaining wage controls 
under these conditions at present no 
longer exists.” 


Controls When Necessary 

The report recommended, however, that 
the new United States Congress “arm the 
Government with authority to impose 
controls whenever necessary, without the 
legislative and administrative delays that 
occurred in 1950,” If there is a steady rise 
in living costs, controls should be imposed 
immediately, it stated. 

The report criticized the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board for “failing to handle wage 
petitions speedily”. Many of the 12,000 
cases before the Board at the end of 
September, it said, “had been pending for 
three months or more”. 

The CIO’s financial position at the end 
of the fiscal year, September 30 last, 
showed “cash assets the highest in the 
history of the CIO,” the late president 
reported, adding that the Executive had 
approved his recommendation to use part 
of the cash balance to purchase US. 
Treasury bonds. A membership of more 
than six million was reported. 


The convention was to have convened 


at Los Angeles on November 17 but, 
because of the death of Philip Murray 


on November 9, it was postponed to 
December and its scene changed to 
Atlantic City instead of Los Angeles as 
originally planned. 
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D. J. MeDonald is Acting 
Steelworkers’ President 


David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
since its founding, has been designated 
acting president by the executive board 
of the union. Mr. MeDonald fills the 
position left vacant by the death of 
Philip Murray on November 9. 

Mr. McDonald, born in 1902, became 
secretary to Mr. Murray, then Vice- 
President of the United Mine Workers, in 
1922. He continued in that post until 
1939. In that year he was appointed 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, which later became 
the United Steelworkers. 


Retired Unionist Nemed 
To B.C. Labour Board 


Tom Dunlop, a retired member of the 
Vancouver Division of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(AFL-TLC), has been appointed to the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of George Wilkinson. 

Mr. Dunlop will hold his office until 
January 12, when the terms of office of all 
members expire. It is still undecided 
whether the status of the Board will at 
that time be changed from permanent to 
non-permanent. 


UNESCO Publishes Book 
On Question of Race 


The United Nations Education, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has published a 
book which discusses the race question in 
the light of recent research. Its title: 
What is Race? Evidence from Scientists. 

Answers, founded on the evidence of 
geneticists and anthropologists, are given to 
such questions as: How were the main 
races formed? Are there “pure” races? 
Are the physical characteristics which 
differentiate the races unchangeable? Do 
they produce inequalities in the field of 
intelligence and culture? Is there a 
“superior” race? 

Essential facts are presented in simple, 
clear language and in a series of illustra- 
tions and charts in colour. 

Canadian distributor of UNESCO. publi- 
cations is the University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto 5, Ont. The booklet is priced 
at 25 cents. 


Plant Workers Now Form 
Largest Labour Group 


Manufacturing and mechanical workers 
now form the largest labour group in the 
country. 

According to a Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics bulletin on the 1951 census, they 
form 17-2 per cent of the total gainfully- 
employed persons in Canada. At the time 
of the 1941 census, they formed 16 per 
cent. 

Agricultural workers, who formed the 
largest group in 1941, now form the second 
largest with 16 per cent. 

The third largest labour group at the 
time of the last census was the clerical 
workers, up from fourth place in 1941, 
with 11:5 per cent compared with eight 
per cent a decade earlier. 

Next in order were: the service group 
(third in 1941); transportation and com- 
munication; proprietary and managerial; 
labourers (other than in agriculture, fishing, 
logging or mining); professional; com- 
mercial; and construction. 

Canada’s total occupied 
(including the armed forces) numbered 
5,286,153, the DBS bulletin stated. Of this 
number, 4,121,832 (78 per cent) were males; 
1,164,321 (22 per cent), females. 


Excluding Newfoundland, for which 1941 
figures are not available, and the armed 
forces, the 1951 civilian labour force in the 
other nine provinces totalled 5,109,080. 
This was approximately 22 per cent above 
that of 1941 and was considerably greater 
proportionately than the rise in the total 
population of the nine provinces, which 
was about 19 per cent. 

The census bulletin also gives the 
numbers employed by sex and occupation. 


labour force 


V. C. Phelan Reports to 
ILO on Brazilian Survey 


Brazil’s agreement early in the year to 
accept a minimum of 18,000 immigrants 
in 1952, under the Provisional Inter- 
Governmental Committee for the Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe, imme- 
diately raised the question as to how they 
could most efficiently be incorporated into 
the country’s economy. 

By arrangement with the Government 
of Brazil, an inquiry into the problems 
involved was undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch of the ILO, was 
assigned to make the survey (LG., 
March, 1952, p. 256). Mr. Phelan’s find- 
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ings and recommendations have been 
submitted in a report entitled Jmmugration 
into Brazil from Western Europe. 

Of prime importance, the report empha- 
sizes, is the selection of immigrants. Ways 
in which the ILO could be of help in this 
connection under the Technical Assistance 
Program are pointed out. 


U.S. Commerce Chamber 
Probes Defence Strikes 


An investigation to determine whether 
strikes in United States defence plants are 
being fomented by communist agents has 
been begun by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The President of the organization, 
Laurence F. Lee, declared that strikes had 
been called in recent months in more than 
200 defence plants throughout the country 
and that few of them, if any, were called 
on account of legitimate complaints, either 
for pay or working conditions. 

Without identifying any of the strikes 
by name, Mr. Lee said that they had not 
received national attention because appar- 
ently no one had tied them together and 
raised the question of their source and 
inspiration. This will be the aim of the 
Chamber’s investigation, he stated. 


Two Staff Changes 
Announced by CCL 


The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
announced two staff changes. 

Henry Harm of Sydney, N'S., and Saint 
John, N.B., has been appointed regional 
director for the Maritime provinces, a 
position he has been filling on a temporary 


basis since the elevation of Donald 
MacDonald, former incumbent, to the 
office of  Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Congress. 


Robert Hale of Moose Jaw, Sask., has 
been named regional director for Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. He was previously 
director for Alberta. 


AFL and TLC Select 
1953 Convention Sites 


The American Federation of Labour has 
decided to hold its 1953 convention in 
St. Louis. The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada will meet for its 1953 
convention in Ottawa. 

The AFL’s decision was made contingent 
on assurance that Negro delegates would 
not find themselves discriminated against 
in St. Louis hotels and restaurants. 
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Apprenticeship Advisory 
Group Plans Projects 

A project designed to bring up-to-date 
the Department of Labour publication 
“Apprenticeship in Canada” has _ been 
undertaken by the Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee which met in Ottawa 
recently. Representatives of labour, indus- 
try and the provincial governments will 
take part in the project. 

The Advisory Committee, in conjunction 
with the federal Department of Labour, 
will begin a number of other projects with 
a view of obtaining first-hand information 
on the development of apprenticeship 
training throughout Canada. 


Teaching Aids 

The Committee was presented with 
detailed reports of the work being carried 
on by the Canadian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation for procure- 
ment of equipment and teaching aids for 
automotive classes. 

A system of apprenticeship training 
developed by the Royal Canadian Navy 
was outlined by Lt.-Cmdr. R. W. Edwards. 
Under this plan boys between the ages of 
16 and 19 are provided with three years 
of training as engine room artificers, air 
artificers, shipwrights, electricians and 
armourers. The Committee was asked to 
advise on steps to be taken to ensure 
adequate civilian recognition of such train- 
ing in terms of civilian apprenticeship, if 
and when the naval trainees seek employ- 
ment in civilian life. 

The Army has a similar plan for training 
for boys 17 to 18 years of age in all types 
of Army occupations (L.G., Nov., p. 1429). 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, addressed the members of the 
Committee and stressed the need for 
training more apprentices in view of the 
rapid industrial expansion taking place in 
Canada. 


Quebee Council Favours 
Apprenticeship Control 

At its 18th meeting, held at Sherbrooke 
early in November, the Quebec Provincial 
Apprenticeship Council declared itself in 
favour of an intensified control of appren- 
ticeship with a view to greater proficiency 
in the trades. 


More than 70 delegates, representing 
apprenticeship commissions, parity com- 
mittees, the Apprenticeship Assistance 
Service and various other organizations 


interested in the question of apprenticeship 
in the building trades, took part in the 
discussions. 
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Florent Hebert, Secretary of the Build- 
ing Trades Joint Committee of the Eastern 
Townships, presented a detailed report on 
the experiment tried at Sherbrooke in the 
field of controlled apprenticeship and the 
issuing of trades qualifications cards, 
specifying that this system made it possible 
to follow the movement of labour  satis- 
factorily. The meeting was of the opinion 
that apprenticeship control should be 
intensified in order to improve skill in the 
trades. 

The delegates also studied the appren- 
ticeship credits granted for day and 
evening courses, the co-ordination of the 
courses of study at the different appren- 
ticeship centres and the need for closer 
co-operation between employers, workers 
and the state in the putting into effect 
of the apprenticeship system. 


Apprentice Training Said 
One Answer to Shortege 


Authentic apprenticeship training pro- 
grams are seen as the only real answer 
to the skilled labour shortage in the United 
States. The Bureau of Apprenticeship of 
the United States Department of Labour 
reports that among employers, unions and 
government experts there is a growing 
realization of the importance of good train- 
ing programs in place of the shorter and 
simpler schemes which tend to produce 
inadequately-trained workers or to break 
up highly skilled jobs into a number of 
easily-taught operations. 

The Bureau reports that industry leaders 
are particularly interested in training the 
returning Korean veterans, most of whom 
are young and likely to remain on the 
job. About a million men have been 
released from the United States armed 
forces since the Korean War began and 
about 900,000 are expected to be discharged 
each year. 

In the four critical occupations where 
shortages are most severe—tool and die 
makers, moulding and coremakers, pattern 
makers and machinists—the number of 
requests to the Bureau for help in setting 
up training programs has increased more 
than 25 per cent since Korea. The Bureau 
has increased its establishment of regular 
programs and is setting up job counselling 
services at military separation centres. 

* * * 


In Great Britain, a survey has been 
launched by the Ministry of Education to 
determine the number of existing technical 


colleges, schools and courses, the number 
of students turned out, and the best 
methods of expanding the technical educa- 
tion system. 

It is expected that these findings will 
form the basis of government decisions 
which will affect the pattern of British 
education and increase the numbers of 
highly skilled industrial staff, particularly 
in the rearmament industries. 


U.S. Union, Contractors 
Back Apprentice Training 


In the bricklaying, stone laying and tile 
setting trades in the United States there 
are now 534 joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees in charge of apprentice training 
programs, according to W. F. Patterson, 
Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U\S. 
Department of Labour. 

This is a greater number of committees 
than in any of the other building trades 
“with the single exception of the 
carpentry trade,’ he said in a speech to 
the biennial convention of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union 
(AFL) at Minneapolis. 


Difficulties Removed 


The signing of the apprentice deferment 
order and the re-enactment by Congress 
of the bill providing subsistence allowances 
to veterans returning from Korea have 
removed some of the difficulties in obtain- 
ing and keeping on the job sufficient 
apprentices to meet the demand for skilled 
manpower, Mr. Patterson said. 


Apprenticeship Discussed 
By Australian Committee 


Recommendations on the supply of 
skilled workers in the building industry 
were submitted recently by the Australian 
Building Workers’ Union to the joint 
Commonwealth-State committee of inquiry 
into apprenticeship questions in Australia. 

As summarized in the ILO bulletin 
Industry and Labour for September 1, 1952, 
these recommendations call for all appren- 
tices entering the building industry to be 
placed in a pool under the control of a 
committee comprising representatives of the 
Departments of Labour and Education, of 
employers and of building trades unions. 
This committee should have the power to 
determine the annual quota of apprentices, 
determine the standard of admission, com- 
pile a register of all employers qualified 
and willing to accept apprentices, and 


arrange for vocational tests, personal 
records and transfers from one employer 
to another. 

The committee also recommended that :— 

Apprentices not placed immediately with 
employers should be paid during the wait- 
ing period in the pool at the currently- 
arbitrated rates. They should be obliged 
to attend daytime technical training classes 
twice a week for at least eight hours a 
week. 


All expenditures on fares, books and 
equipment related to technical training 


should be met by the Government. Train- 
ing should be given partly at technical 
colleges and partly on the job, and the 
conditions of apprenticeship training in the 
building industry should be made uniform 
throughout Australia. 


Survey of Job Tenure 
Completed in U.S. 


Twenty-two per cent of all workers in 
the United States have held the same job 
continuously since November, 1941, or 
earlier. Another 12 per cent are holding 
jobs obtained during the Second World 
War. About 45 per cent held the same 
job from V-J Day to the outbreak of the 
Kkorean War in June, 1950, and 20 per cent 
have jobs dating from Korea. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics, in a 
recent study of job tenure in principal 
occupational groups, found that of the 
59,000,000 workers employed in the United 
States in January, 1951, 13,000,000 were on 
the same job they held prior to 1941. 


Important Factors 

The types of work engaged in and ages 
of the workers were important factors in 
job tenure. Farmers had the largest record 
on a proportional basis of all those who 
were on the same job nine years or more 
in January, 1951. There were 1-8 million 
farmers in the long-tenure class out of the 
3°8 million employed (giving a ratio of 
47-4 per cent). Proprietors and managers 
were next with 2-0 million out of 6:1 
million employed (32-8). 

Other occupations in order were: crafts- 
men and foremen with 2-2 million out of 
8-1 million (27-2), professional workers 
with 1-2 million out of 4°8 million (25-0), 
operatives with 2-2 million out of 12:5 
million (17:0), clerical and sales workers 
with 1-8 million out of 11-2 million (16-1), 
labourers with 0-8 million out of 5:8 
million (138-8), and service workers with 
0-9 million out of 6-7 million (13-4). 
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Training Said Answer 
To Lack of Leaders 

Proper training of young men extending 
to on-the-job guidance under experienced 
workers could do much to overcome the 
lack of leadership in Canada’s rapidly- 
expanding building industry, according to 
Hilton Taylor, Director of Apprentice 
Training, New Brunswick. 

The provincial Labour department 
official spoke at a union meeting in Saint 
John recently where the issue of hiring 
Americans rather than Canadians as super- 
intendents and foremen on defence building 
projects was raised. 

He appealed to unions to co-operate in 
the training of tradesmen from the appren- 
tice stage to the skilled worker level. 

George M. Flood, a member of the 
Canadian Construction Association, said at 
the meeting that the construction industry 
is urgently in need of leadership. Lack 
of adequate leadership is the industry’s 
“biggest bottleneck,” he said. 

Mr. Flood remarked that it was possible 
insufficient emphasis is being placed on 
educational factors that would develop 
latent qualities of leadership in trainees. 


Vocational Training 
Advisory Group Meets 


A recommendation that the federal 
Government bear part of the cost of 
teaching one of Canada’s official languages 
to immigrants who are unable to speak 
either French or English was made by the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council at 
its meeting in Ottawa in September. 

Provincial Departments of Education and 
municipal school authorities who have 
established language classes for immigrants 
state that they are finding the cost of 
operation burdensome. Council suggested 
that the cost might be shared by the 
federal and provincial Governments on a 
50-50 basis. 


Other Recommendations 

Other recommendations made by the 
Council called for abolition of the upper 
age limit of 30 years for students under 
the Youth Training Program; clarification 
of government policy in respect to training 
of key workers for defence production; 
reorganization of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council to include representatives 
of the Apprenticeship Advisory Com- 
mittee; endorsation of a plan proposed for 
the supplying of teachers of academic and 
related subjects to schools and training 
centres conducted for the armed forces. 
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Col. G. M. Morrison, Chief, Executive 
and Professional Division of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, 
reported that requests had been received 
from India and the Malayan States for 
instructors under the Colombo Plan. These 
requests, 1t was decided, should be brought 
to the attention of the executive of the 
Ontario Education Association. 

The question of agricultural education 
was raised and Council agreed that the 
matter should receive further study. The 
desirability of setting up an agricultural 
sub-committee should also be studied, it 
was decided. 


Film Strips 

The feasibility of preparing film strips 
to complement the occupational mono- 
graphs issued by the Department of 
Labour should be investigated, the Council 
decided. 

Relationship between the Advisory 
Council and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons was discussed, and the Council 
offered full co-operation in respect to the 
Vocational Training Program. The Voca- 
tional ‘Training Advisory Council is a 
representative advisory body to the Muin- 
ister of Labour, set up in 1942. 


U.S. Mil’s Work Load 
Raised by Arbitrator 


A forty-loom work schedule that doubles 
the individual production of weavers has 
been awarded by arbitration at the Pequot 
sheeting mill at Salem, Mass., one of the 
largest textile mills of its kind in the 
United States. 

The award was seen as a step toward 
halting further losses of the New England 
cotton textile industry to the South, a 
trend which has been going on for 30 years. 
Economists have estimated that New 
England has suffered a loss to the South 
of 80 per cent of its cotton industry in 
that time. 


Prior Agreement 

The ruling was accepted, by prior agree- 
ment, by both management and_ the 
Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO). 
It was the first time in 22 years that the 
company has gained an increase in work 
schedules. In the arbitrators’ opinion, an 
upward revision was demanded by the 
assignments effective in competitive mills 
in both the North and South, some of 
which required weavers to tend as many 
as 50 looms. 


Quebec Minimum Wages 
Raised 10 Per Cent 


Minimum wage rates in the province of 
Quebec, affecting about 990,000 male and 
female employees not covered by collec- 
tive labour agreements, have been raised 
ten per cent. 

In making this announcement recently, 
Premier Maurice Duplessis said minimum 
wages have been increased steadily and 
that salaries authorized under the Minimum 
Wage Act now are double what they were 
in 1935. Rates vary according to trade and 
classification of employment. 


Must Take Vacations, 
Conciliators Recommend 


That employees entitled to vacations 
must take time off and under no con- 
sideration will be allowed to receive 
vacation pay and continue working was 
one of the recommendations made recently 
by a conciliation board established in the 
dispute between the Nelson and District 
Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, Local 901, 
and the Base Metals Mining Corporation, 
Ltd. 

Other recommendations of the board 
provided that one week’s paid vacation be 
granted after one year of service, two weeks 
after two years, and one additional day 
for every year beyond the second up to 
a total of three weeks, and that these 
vacations be taken within ten months of 
falling due at a time mutually agreed. 


Find Major Agreements 
Set Pattern for All U.S. 


In the United States, agreements reached 
by unions and a few large employers or 
associations of employers govern the wages 
and working conditions of a substantial 
part of the organized labour force, accord- 
ing 10 the Bureau of Labour Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labour. 


147 Are Significant 


BLS has found that 147 significant labour 
agreements, each covering at least 5,000 
workers and altogether covering five 
million, set the pattern of wage increases 
which are extended by thousands of other 
employers to an estimated two-thirds of all 
workers under collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

Because of the importance of these con- 
tracts, BLS customarily watches their 
expiration and wage reopening dates in 
order to judge the coming pattern. 


The pattern-setting companies are in the 
auto and aircraft industries, in electrical 
manufacturing and in rubber, non-ferrous 
metals, metalworking and others. During 
1952, the General Motors escalator con- 
tract, with its cost-of-living bonus and 
annual-improvement factor, has so far 
added about nine cents an hour to pay- 
checks. This is believed to have set the 
over-all pattern of 10 cents, with excep- 
tions in the coal and steel industries. 


This Year’s Contracts 

This year, the basic-steel industry con- 
tract, which granted an average raise of 
16 cents, did not have its usual influence 
on the pattern because steel wages were 
below those in other industries. But 
increases of nine to 12 cents an hour in 
steel fabrication, of 10 cents in rubber, of 
9-8 cents in the electrical industries and 
of eight to 10 cents in non-ferrous metals 
did much, it is believed, to establish the 
amount of increase received by the 
majority of organized workers in the 
country. 


Social Security Scheme 
Now Operating in India 


The Contributory Provident Fund, 
India’s biggest social security scheme, came 
into operation November 3. Set up less 
than a year ago (L.G., Jan., p. 19) and 
framed under the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act, the scheme is estimated to 
benefit 1,600,000 workers, which is more 
than a half of the industrial workers in 
the country. 

These workers, states the Government 
of India Information Service, are employed 
in 1,600 factories in six industries—cotton, 
textiles, iron and steel, cement, engineer- 
ing, paper and cigarettes. 

Contributions to the Fund by the 
workers will be matched by contributions 
by employers. 


U.K. Textile Industry 
Now Laeks Workers 


Britain’s textile industry has virtually 
recovered from last year’s recession and, in 
place of the slump, is now faced with a 
serious labour shortage problem. 

A Ministry of Labour spokesman stated 
that employers are having trouble attract- 
ing back the workers who left when they 
were put on part-time work. 

For 3,000 job -vacancies in Western 
Yorkshire in a recent month, there were 
only 1,700 applicants, the official said. 
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Defence Jobs for Women 
Fewer Than Applicants 


The industrial defence program in New 
York state has drawn upon, but by no 
means exhausted, the reservoir of woman- 
power, according to a recent survey made 
by the state’s Department: of Labour. 

The survey indicates (1) that some 
women, though relatively few of the many 
who have volunteered their services, have 
been hired for new jobs on defence pro- 
jects; (2) that the employment of women 
in durable goods industries has increased 
at a far more rapid and steady pace than 
in non-durable goods manufacturing; and 
(3) that women are replacing men in soft 
goods production as the latter shift to 
higher-paid jobs in metal-working and 
other heavy industry. 

Anticipated manpower shortages failed to 
develop, except in a few highly-skilled 
occupations, and therefore no intensive 
effort was made in New York state to 
recruit women workers for defence-related 
industries. In spite of this, however, some 
65,000 more women were employed in the 
state’s manufacturing industries in April 
this year than in April, 1950. Of the 
175,000 new manufacturing jobs created 
during the two-year period, women secured 
37 per cent. 

The industries manufacturing durable 
goods added 35,000 women to their work 
forces, whereas the non-durable goods 
industries hired only 30,000 additional 
female workers. Thus female employment 
increased 30 per cent in durable goods 
industries and only seven per cent in the 
consumer goods industries, which tradition- 
ally employ a much larger female work 
force. 

Since male employment in non-durable 
goods declined five per cent, many of the 
new women workers in this latter field 
were replacements for men who had 
obtained work in durable goods manufac- 
turing, where male employment increased 
25 per cent. 


New Productivity Council 
Established in Britain 


A new British Productivity Council, the 


aim of which is to engage the active 
interest of industry in the pursuit of 
higher productivity and to give it all 


possible help in its independent activities, 
was formally established recently. 

The new council replaces the British 
section of the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity, which completed its main 
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activities last summer. Organizations rep- 
resented on the new council are the 
Federation of British Industries, the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the Trades 
Union Congress, the National Union of 
Manufacturers, the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce and the national- 
ized industries. 

It is uncertain whether the new council 
will continue to send industrial teams 
abroad to study productivity but some of 
its activities in Britain are expected to be 
wider in scope than were those of the 
Anglo-American Council. 

The chairman is Sir Peter Bennett, 
former secretary to the Minister of Labour, 
and the deputy chairman is Lincoln Evans 
of the TUC. 


Must Bargain Locally 
With Firm’s 60 Plants 


A union’s petition to merge its bargaining 
rights with one employer in 60 cities into 
one consolidated unit has been rejected by 
the United States National Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The decision affects collee- 
tive bargaining representation with any 
company that has branches in more than 
one locality. 

The union petitioning for the merger 
was the Continental Baking Division of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America (AFL) 
representing inside employees of the Con- 
tinental Baking Company in 60 of the 65 
cities where the company has plants. 
Continental Baking representation is on a 
local basis and the NLRB voted to leave 
it that way. 

Local autonomy of the branch plants and 
the local nature of the baking business 
were given as reasons for the Board’s 
decision. One NLRB member dissented. 


U.K. Insurance Plan Said 
On Verge of Deficit 
Expenditures under the United Kingdom 
national insurance plan will be exceeding 
income within two years, according to the 
annual report for the national insurance 


fund for the year ending March, 1951. 
This means that although there was a 


surplus of $400,000,000 for that year, the 
net deficit will reach $1,000,000,000 within 
25 years. 

The rapid growth of the number of 
persons of pensionable age is cited as the 
key factor in the rising costs of national 
insurance. In 1951 the total was 4,100,000, 
an addition of 290,000 over 1950. 


Negotiated Pension Plans 
In U.S. Topic of Article 


The number of workers in the United 
States covered by negotiated social security 
plans is now certainly higher than the 
more than 74 million reported at the 
middle of 1950. So states Max Bloch in a 
study of social security plans in the 
September issue of the Bulletin of the 
international Social Securily Association. 

Outlining how the federal social security 
system in the United States has, since the 
Second World War, been supplemented by 
private plans, Mr. Bloch reports that in 
New York state alone, 836,000 workers were 
covered by 208 union-negotiated pension 
plans in mid-1951. 

The author discusses the two principal 
groups of negotiated plans: pension plans 
and plans providing medical care benefits 
and insurance. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Bloch writes that 
negotiated plans as a supplementation of 


governmental programs do not develop 
evenly but grow in spurts. Any spectacular 
further progress of the type observed 


during the war and again in 1949 and 1950 
will have to wait until the present wave 
of rising prices and wages has passed, he 
believes. 


Immigrant Total Drops 
For Ist Time This Year 


A total of 146,236 immigrants reached 
Canada in the first 10 months of this year, 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration has announced. In the same period 
last year, 152,473 arrived. 

It was the first time this year that the 
cumulative total had dropped below the 
corresponding figure for 1951. This year’s 
10-month total was 6,237 fewer than last 
year’s. Monthly totals, on the other hand, 
since May, have been smaller than last 
year’s. 

The total for 1951 was the highest for 
any year since 1913, when approximately 
500,000 immigrants were admitted. 

Admissions from the United Kingdom 
during the 10-month period numbered 
36,637, from the United States, 7,904 and 
from North Europe, 57,472. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Speech from the Throne 


November 20 


... To give effect to recommendations 
made by the standing committee on bank- 
ing and commerce at the last session of 
parliament and to extend its scope your 
approval will be sought for an amendment 
to the National Housing Act. 

Provision has been made for the insertion 
in all federal government contracts of 
clauses prohibiting discrimination on the 
part of the contractor against any person 
in regard to employment because of that 
person’s race, national origin, colour or 
religion. 

You will be asked to consider a bill to 
make similar provisions in respect of 
employment upon or in connection with 
any work, undertaking or business that is 
within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. 

A bill designed to provide greater 
educational opportunities for children whose 
fathers died as a result of war service will 
be placed before you. 

You will also be asked to approve a bill 
to authorize the continuance of the 
Veterans Benefit Act. 


Much has been accomplished since the 
inauguration in 1948 of the five-year 
national health grants program to strengthen 
and improve, in co-operation with the 
provincial governments, the health and 
hospital facilities available to our people. 
To ensure the continued expansion of this 
important work, my Government proposes 
to ask you to give consideration to the 
extension, with certain changes, of this 
program of co-operation with the provincial 
governments. . . 

You will be asked to consider revisions 
of the Civil Service Superannuation Act; 
the Food and Drugs Act; the Yukon Act; 
and the legislation respecting trade marks. 

Other measures to be introduced will 
include amendments to the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines Act, the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act, the Statistics Act, the Indian Act, 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act, the 
Prisons and Reformatories Act, the Com- 
panies Creditors Arrangement Act, the 
Canada Evidence Act, the Judges Act, the 
Canada Shipping Act, the Civil Service 
Insurance Act,. the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation Act and to 
the Territorial Lands Act. 
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National Plan for Rehabilitation of 


Civilian Handicapped Being Drafted 


Proposed program to be presented to the next meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, it was 
decided at the second meeting of the Committee in Ottawa in September 


A national plan for rehabilitating 
Canada’s civilian handicapped is to be 
drawn up and presented to the next meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 

This resolution was the outcome of the 
second meeting of the Advisory Committee 
in Ottawa at the end of September. Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Reha- 
bilitation, will draft the plan, it was 
announced at the closing session by Dr. 
G. Fred MeNally, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Dr. McNally said that the period of 
broad examination of the problem was 
over and the time had come for positive 
action on specific objectives. “The Com- 
mittee must,” he said, “live up to the 
expectations of thousands of Canadians, 
physically handicapped and unable to work, 
who look hopefully to it for efforts which 
will ultimately help them to a full, useful 
and productive life.” 

Mr. Campbell, who was appointed to the 
Federal Department of Labour last spring 
as National Co-ordinator of Civilian Reha- 
bilitation Services, reviewed his findings 
from a country-wide study covering nine 
provinces. He expressed the conviction 
that when the Committee’s eventual plans 
materialize, having been built upon existing 
services and having taken advantage of the 
past experience of other great nations in 
the field, Canada will be able to produce 
a program that is second to none. 

In Quebec, Mr. Campbell found that 
an inventory of rehabilitation resources 
had already been arranged. In each of 
the Maritime Provinces, it was agreed 
that senior Government officials discuss the 
problems of the disabled in their province 
and that the needs of the disabled in the 
province be assessed and a complete picture 
given of what is now being done to help 
them. 

In the western provinces Mr. Campbell 
saw great evidence of the interest that 
is being shown in the rehabilitation of 
the disabled. In Saskatchewan he saw a 
provincial program in operation. It demon- 
strated “that rehabilitation of the handi- 
eapped is practical and that with 
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government sponsorship a comprehensive 
and complete program can be developed”. 

In the nine provinces, the National 
Co-ordinator discussed rehabilitation with 
provincial government officials, visited 
rehabilitation centres, vocational training 
institutions and many private agencies, and 
met officials of the National Employment 
Service, the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in each province. He discussed the 
subject of rehabilitation with more than 
250 interested persons. 


Mr. Campbell said: “Wherever I went, 
people working with the handicapped 
appeared to be encouraged by the fact that 
we now have a national headquarters for 
rehabilitation, and that the Government of 
Canada has taken action in this field.” 


Mr. Campbell said that he found many 
groups of local people, sincerely interested 
in the disabled, desirous of doing some- 
thing, anxious to go ahead, but, lacking 
euidance and official government participa- 
tion, not sure what to do about it. Thus 
the need for proper advice and guidance 
from a nationally co-ordinated program, 
he pointed out. 

“We have started to compile facts that 
may be helpful to many people as they 
embark on rehabilitation projects,” he said. 
“We have made enquiries regarding the 
setting up of a National Rehabilitation 
Library. The script for a film on reha- 
bilitation for national release is already 
underway. We are gradually gathering 
together those facts which should be known 
in national headquarters of any rehabilita- 
tion movement.” 

After noting the work being done in the 
field of rehabilitation by the International 
Labour Organization and in Great Britain 
and the United States, Mr. Campbell con- 
cluded his report by saying that “money 
is not spent on the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. It is invested in their future. 
Who can doubt the wisdom of a program 
that makes the dependent independent, 
makes the non-producer a producer and 
makes consumers of wealth, creators of 
wealth?” After a discussion on the nature 


and scope of special placement functions 
in the National Employment Service, a 
resolution was passed that additional staff 
should be hired by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to handle the work 
of finding jobs for seriously-handicapped 
workers. 

Other resolutions 
Advisory Committee 
broadening of the Canadian vocational 
training scheme so that handicapped 
persons may obtain academic and _pre- 
vocational training needed for specific 
employment; (2) organization of the 
rehabilitation program at the provincial 


adopted by the 
called for (1) a 


level but with federal grants for such 
aspects as medical care, training and 
placement, and (3) a “pilot” survey on 
the physically-handicapped now registered 
for work with the National Employment 
Service in Montreal. 

At the closing session, Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told the Committee that he endorsed in 
principle the objectives of the program. 
He commended the Committee on the 
vigour and enthusiasm with which it was 
attacking the problem of bringing assist- 
ance to as great a number of physically- 
handicapped as possible in every part of 
the country. 
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B.C. Executive Committee (TLC) Presents 
Its Annual Brief to Provincial Cabinet 


Memorandum requests “definite. action’’ on the reports made to the 
last session of the Legislature on the Hospital Insurance Act, Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbritration Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 


“Tf industrial peace and harmonious 
relations between employee and employer 
are to be maintained,’ said the British 
Columbia Provincial Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada in its annual brief to the provincial 
Cabinet, “definite action is necessary” on 
reports submitted at the last legislative 
session on the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The Government 
should take such action at the next 
session, the brief urged. 

Regarding the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, the Committee suggested 
that the Minister of Labour meet with its 
representatives to hear its recommendations 
for amendments to the Act at the next 
session. The Committee has studied the 
report of the Inquiry Board set up to 
investigate the Act (L.G., May, p. 563) 
and has analysed the amendments pro- 
posed, the brief stated. The meeting with 
the Minister was suggested because of the 
time necessary for proper discussion of the 
analysis. 

Expressing concern at reports that the 
Government was considering alteration of 
the constitution of the Labour Relations 
Board, the Committee emphasized its 


desire for retention of a full-time Board 
under the present set-up and urged that 
no change be made in it. 

“We strongly urge the Government to 
implement the recommendations  con- 
tained in the report of the Hospital 
Insurance Commission and to take any 
other steps necessary to strengthen and 
improve the present plan,” said the brief 
in dealing with the Hospital Insurance Act. 

Essential to a “workable and sound plan 
which will provide adequate protection for 
all,” the Committee asserted, were: cover- 
age of everyone under an adequate com- 
pulsory plan with no exemptions for other 
schemes, reduction of premiums “in recog- 
nition of the fact that a sound plan 
cannot be adequately administered without 
support from general tax revenue,” some 
provision for payment of premiums for 
those with low incomes or unemployed, and 
elimination of co-insurance. 

Stating that Chief Justice Sloan’s report 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Act did 
not go far enough, the Committee requested 
that the Minister of Labour meet with its 
representatives to discuss the report. 

Turning to the fishing industry, the brief 
urged the provincial Government to bring 
“every possible pressure to bear on the 
federal Government” in line with a brief 
submitted by a delegation of fishermen and 
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fishing-vessel owners “to resolve the serious 
economic and trade problem” facing the 
province, demanded immediate steps .to 
have fishermen covered under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and requested 
positive steps to insure “some form of 
assistance” to the province’s fishermen. 

Introduction of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act at the next session was also 
urged in the brief. The Committee also 
recommended the establishment of a three- 
man commission, with labour representa- 
tion, to inquire into natural resources, 
“yarticularly as to wastage,” and to recom- 
mend ways and means of controlling 
waste, if it is found to exist. 

The Committee expressed opposition to 
any changes in the arrangement under 
which firefighters and policemen in the 
province negotiate under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Specifi- 
cally mentioned was a change that would 
force the settlement of bargaining disputes 
under the Arbitration Act. The brief 
pointed out that, by a provision in the 
Municipal Act, recommendations of a con- 
ciliation board set up under the ICA Act 
are mandatory on both parties. Under the 
Arbitration Act, the Committee declared, 
the firefighters’ and policemen’s unions 
would be faced with a prohibitive cost in 
bargaining and the taxpayers with undue 
expense because of endless legal complica- 
tions. 

The delegation also pointed out that 
ihey were in full accord with the requests 
of the B.C. Government Employees’ Asso- 
ciation for a five-day, 40-hour work week, 
upward revision of wages and salaries and 
a regulated form of conciliation. 


Other recommendations in the brief 
were :— 
That a provincial plumbing code be 


enacted; 


That the installation and use of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems in schools, hospitals, 
institutions and buildings where the public 
gathers be made compulsory; 

That the Health Act be amended to 
better sanitation provisions in construction 
camps; 

That automotive mechanics be examined 
and certified according to training and 
ability and that legislation be enacted to 
protect the public against poor workman- 
ship and to reduce the accident hazard; 

That all school curricula include a study 
of the trade union movement; 


That the Government purchase 
union-made goods and union services; 

That dental technicians be 
deal directly with the public; 


only 
allowed to 


That a provincial government automobile 
insurance plan be established. 


Premier W. A. C. Bennett said the brief 
would be given consideration. He agreed 
that the Minister of Labour, the Hon. L. 
Wicks, should meet with representatives 
of the Committee to discuss amendments 
to the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. 


The brief was presented by Committee 
Chairman R. Ix. Gervin, accompanied by 
W. Fleck, T. Gooderham, E. King and 
G. Thomson, members of the Committee. 
Birt Showler, a TLC Vice-President, also 
attended. 

Cabinet ministers present were: Hon. 
W. A. C. Bennett, Premier; Hon. L. 
Wicks, Minister of Labour; Hon. R. W. 
Bonnar, Attorney-General; Hon. E. M. 
Gundarson, Minister of Finance; Hon. 
W. &. Kiernan, Minister of Agriculture; 
Hon. T. J. Rolston, Minister of Educa- 
tion; and Hon. E. C. Martin, Minister 
of Health and Welfare. 


Household Employment in the United States 


Drift from household employment to better-paid and better-regulated 
occupations has continued since First World War, according to Frieda 
S. Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labour 


A drift away from household employ- 
ment to better-paid and better-regulated 
occupations has been going on since the 
First World War, according to a survey 
of household employment in the United 
States. This trend was _ temporarily 
reversed during the 1920s and 1930s, but 
reappeared with renewed vigour during the 
Second World War. 
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Results of the survey are described in 
an article by Frieda S. Miller, Director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, which appears in 
the October issue of International Labour 
Review, an ILO publication. 

No other field of employment so inti- 
mately affects the conduct of family life, 
writes Miss Miller, and in no other have 


the rewards of labour and the mainten- 
ance of an adequate working force been 
so completely unregulated. 

Comparable figures on this subject over 
a long period are almost impossible to 
find. However, writes Miss Miller, nine- 
tenths or more of the domestic workers in 
the United States have always been women. 
As other fields have opened up for women, 
the importance of domestic service as an 
occupation for women has declined. In 
1870, the percentage of females employed 
in non-agricultural occupations who were 
working as servants in private households 
and in commercial establishments was 60-7 
per cent. In 1900 it was 33-0 per cent and 
in 1920 it had declined to 18-2 per cent. 
In 1930 the comparable figure for domestic 
workers in private households only was 
18-7 per cent, but in 1950 had again 
declined to 10:9 per cent. 

Much of this change, writes Miss Miller, 
is explained by the tendency for operations 
formerly performed in private households 
to become commercialized. Laundresses, 
cooks and seamstresses moved from the 


home to the commercial laundry, the 
restaurant or hotel and the garment 
factory. 


In reviewing the historical developments 
in household employment, Miss Miller 
points out that manpower demands of the 
First World War resulted in new oppor- 
tunities for women workers in war produc- 
tion plants, clerical work and many other 
fields. During the 1920s a large increase 
occurred in the number of persons classified 
as servants, due largely to the migration 
of Negroes from the South to the North 
and West. During the depression of the 
1930s the number continued to increase; 
but it fell again during the Second World 
War as women shifted from domestic work 
to other service occupations, such as that 
of waitress, or to occupations in which 
there were labour shortages, such as pro- 
duction worker in a war plant. 

The total number of domestic workers 
declined from 2,240,000 in 1940 to 1,923,000 
in 1950—a drop of 14 per cent. In April, 
1952, the total was 1,786,000, of whom 45 
to 55 per cent were non-whites and only 
two per cent men. 


During the first half of the century, 
population expanded and the number of 
households increased. In 1950 the number 
cof women domestic workers had increased 
less than 45 per cent, as compared with 
1900, but the number of households had 
increased by 170 per cent. Instead of one 
woman domestic worker for every 13 house- 
holds as in 1900, there is now one worker 


for every 25. Meanwhile, the number of 
women workers in all occupations has more 
than tripled and amounted to 18°5 million 
in 1950, of whom nearly half were married. 
These might be expected to have real need 
for household help, Miss Miller points out. 


In the United States, the worker in a 
private household has been under pressure 
to work extremely long hours, often as 
much as 12 per day. In 1951, of those 
who were working full time and who were 
engaged primarily in domestie employ- 
ment, the largest number reported a 
40- hour week, but about one-fifth worked 
48 to 54 hours, and another fifth worked 
55 hours and longer. 

The range in wages, as in hours, is very 
wide, the average in 1951 being estimated 
at $80 per month. However, in New York 
State it was $90 to $100 per month, while 
in New York City and in other cities 
where the shortage of domestic workers is 
most acute, the average was $150 per 
month, $35 per week, $6 for an eight-hour 
day and 75 cents per hour. 

The author discusses the problems facing 
the employer of household help, the 
development of labour standards in this 
occupational group, community measures 
taken to alleviate shortages, training pro- 
grams through vocational courses in the 
public school system, placement facilities, 
and visiting homemaker services offered by 
social agencies. 


In general, employees in private house- 
holds have less protection through legis- 


lation than those in any other non- 
agricultural occupation in the United 
States. With few exceptions, state labour 


laws either do not apply to workers in 
private households or expressly exclude 
them from coverage. 


There is a widely-felt need in the 
United States to increase the supply of 
household workers and to give employers 
some reliable means of assessing the com- 
petence and training of the houseworkers 
they employ. In the opinion of Miss 
Miller, this is a problem of status even 
more than of wages. As a group, house- 
hold workers take little pride in their 
occupation, enforce among themselves no 
standards as to qualifications or perform- 
ance, hold no annual conventions, and 
publish no trade journals. They need 
leaders from among their own ranks to 
awaken them to group consciousness, build 
morale and dereioy standards within the 
occupation. 

In the meantime, the United States today 
offers a considerable variety of immediate 
possibilities for improving the status of 
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domestic workers: through education of 
employers; through the use of employ- 
ment contracts; through orderly training, 
both in basic household duties and in 
specialities; through the development of 
tests for proficiency in household skills; 
through the certification of well-trained 
workers; and if necessary, through legis- 
lation. 


Same Situation in France 


The number of French women employed 
as domestics has sharply declined in pro- 
portion to the total population, according 
to France Actuelle, a French publication. 
More French women, however, now work 
in commerce, banks, insurance and civil 
administration. 


New Brunswick Department of Labour 
Issues Report for 5-Month Period in 1951 


In spite of strong demands from unions 
for higher wages to meet increased living 
costs, employer-employee relations in New 
Brunswick remained good during the five- 
month period under review in the provincial 
Department of Labour’s latest report. 
Only one minor strike occurred, causing 
50 employees to stop work for half a 
day. The conciliation services of the 
Department were requested in six cases; 
in two of these a conciliation board was 
established. 

The Labour Relations Board granted 14 of 
the 20 applications received for certification 
of a bargaining agent. The other six were 
pending at March 31, 1951. In each case 
union records were examined and checked 
against a list of employees within the 
proposed bargaining unit to determine 
whether the union had the support of the 
employees. It was not necessary to con- 
duct any representation votes. 

One application for leave to prosecute 
was received. A union claimed that the 
manager of a company had attempted by 
intimidation to prevent several employees 
from vyoting for the union on a repre- 
sentation ballot. The Board found that 
there had been no violation of the Labour 
Relations Act and refused the application. 


Minimum Wages 


Numerous routine inspections and investi- 
gations in connection with the enforcement 
of minimum wage orders were made by 
departmental inspectors. The factory 
inspectors also assisted in this task, and the 
auditors of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission reported any apparent viola- 
tions. Only three employers, all in stores, 
were discovered to be paying less than the 
minimum rate. There were also 22 cases 
where employers violated the Minimum 
Wage Act by failing to post minimum wage 
orders. 
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The New Brunswick Department of 
Labour is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Factories Act, the Stationary 
Engineers’ Act, the Apprenticeship Act, 
the Labour Relations Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Industrial Standards Act 
and the Trades Examination Act. The 
Department’s latest report summarizes 
its activities under this legislation during 
the five-month period ending March 31, 
1951. 


Industrial Standards 


At the request of representatives of 
employees and employers in the electrical 
trade in the Moncton area, a conference 
was held October 24, 1950, at which an 
industrial standards schedule for the elec- 
trical trade was formulated. The schedule 
was made binding on all employers and 
employees in the electrical trade in the 
Moncton zone from January 2, 1950, until 
March 31, 1951. It set a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour for work done during 
regular working hours, fixed at 44 weekly. 
For time worked beyond regular daily hours 
the rate set was $1.88 per hour during the 
first four hours, and $2.50 per hour for 
overtime in excess of four hours in a day 
and for any time worked on a Sunday or 
holiday. Nine holidays were listed in the 
schedule. 

Two other schedules in the building 
trades continued in effect, one applying to 
the plumbing and pipefitting trade and the 
other to the carpentry trade, both in the 
Saint John area. 


Factory Inspection 

Factory inspectors visited 204 plants, 
employing 7,431 men and 2,783 women. As 
a result of these investigations, 279 recom- 
mendations were made for improved safety 
generally, for guarding machinery, for 
improved cleanliness, for providing properly 


facilities, 
procuring 


equipped washrooms, first-aid 
lunch-rooms, ete., and _ for 
stationary engineers’ licences. 

Local advisory committees continued to 
assist in the administration of Section 6 
of the Factories Act, which prohibits the 
employment in a factory of children under 
16 years of age without the written author- 
ization of the Minister of Labour. The 
committees hear all applications for 
employment of children in their locality 
and recommend the approval or rejection 
of the applications. 


Boiler Inspection 


A total of 1,699 stationary engineers’ 
licences and eight certificates of com- 
petency for boiler inspectors of insurance 
companies were issued during the period. 
Uninsured boilers and _ pressure vessels 
inspected by the boiler inspectors of the 
Department numbered 323. 


Apprenticeship 


The chief development noted by the 
apprenticeship training branch was the 
greatly increased enrolment of apprentices 
in the electrical trade. This was the result 
of the application of the Trades Examina- 
tion Act, 1949, providing for the examina- 
tion and certification of electricians by a 
provincial Board of Examiners. Special 
training classes were organized for the 
trade and proved very: popular. 

Pre-employment courses were given by 
the New Brunswick Technical Institute in 
Moncton in the trades of motor vehicle 
repair, auto body and fender repair, elec- 
tricity, machine shop, carpentry and cabinet 
making. On March 31, 34 trainees from 
various parts of the province were attend- 
ing these six-month courses. 

Before an applicant for a course was 
accepted, he was instructed to arrange for 
employment in the trade on completion of 
his training. The field supervisors helped 
to locate suitable employment, particularly 
for young men from rural areas who found 
it difficult to contact employers. A number 
of prospective employers and foremen 
visited the Institute to learn at first-hand 
the facilities and methods of instruction 
in use. A trainee’s progress during a 
pre-employment course is recorded and he 
is given, on completion of his training, a 
progress record booklet which he carries 
through his term as an _ indentured 
apprentice. 

Another part of the training program is 
the part-time instruction of four hours a 
week given to apprentices. During the 
five-month period, 310 apprentices attended 
classes in eight centres of the province 


covering related technical instruction and 
theory for the various trades as well as 
mathematics, blueprint reading and draft- 
ing. In areas where part-time classes are 
not available, the Department provides 
each apprentice with an outline of the 
related theoretical training for his trade 
and lends him selected text and reference 
books for the duration of his apprentice- 
ship. Correspondence school courses are 
used for trades in which the Department 
has not yet prepared self-study courses. 

Twenty-four apprentices attended full- 
time refresher courses at the New Bruns- 
wick Technical Institute and the Saint John 
Vocational School. 

Field supervisors continued to make 
regular checks to ensure that apprentices 


were receiving a _ well-rounded practical 
training. In most trades each indentured 


apprentice has a progress record booklet 
which records the subjects he has studied, 
the practical jobs he has satisfactorily 
performed, and the degree of efficiency 
attained in each. The field supervisors are 
responsible for bringing these booklets up 
to date at regular intervals, so that if an 
apprentice is kept too long on _ one 
particular job it will be discovered and 
corrected. Transfers of contracts were 
arranged in a few instances where employers 
did not rectify unsatisfactory training con- 
ditions. Supervisors also assist in solving 
any difficulties that may arise between 
apprentice and employer, ensuring that 
both parties live up to the terms of the 
apprenticeship contract. 

The “Outline of the Electrical Trade and 
Progress Period of an Apprentice”, which 
had been revised during the previous year, 
was made available in booklet form to all 
indentured apprentices in the trade. 
Similar booklets were printed for the motor 
vehicle repair and bricklaying and plaster- 
ing trades. The preparation of the booklet 
for the machinist trade was continued. 


Considerable progress was made in the 
establishment of a program for the train- 
ing of personnel for the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission. The employ- 
ment of an additional field supervisor to 
devote his full time to this work was 
approved and advisory committees com- 
posed of officials of the Department and 
of the Power Commission were set up for 
each of the three trades of lineman, 
stationary engineer and switchboard oper- 
ator. These committees chose the courses 
of theoretical training to be given; for 
stationary engineer apprentices, the course 
developed by the Province of Alberta was 
selected. By March 31, 56 lineman 
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apprentices, 15 switchboard operator 
apprentices and 12. stationary engineer 
apprentices had begun their courses. 

The number of active apprentices at 
March 31, 1951, was 497, almost 100 more 
than in 1950. Of these, 123 were in the 
plumbing trade and 93 in motor vehicle 
renair. 

Under the Trades Examination Act, 63 
additional applications for electricians’ cer- 


tificates were received, making a total of 
129 from August 1, 1950, to March 31, 
1951. The Director of Apprenticeship acted 
as Secretary of the Board of Examiners. 
Thirty-eight out of 46 candidates who 
presented themselves for examination at 
Saint John and Moncton were awarded 
certificates of qualification as journeymen 
electricians. 


William Green, AFL President, Dies 


Spent almost entire lifetime in labour movement; headed Federation 
28 years. Death followed that of Philip Murray, ClO President, by less 
than two weeks. AFL Executive Council elects George Meany to succeed 


William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labour since 1924, died 
November 21 at his home in Coshocton, 
Ohio, in his 83rd year. He was the second 
prominent American labour leader to die 
within two weeks. Philip Murray, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, died in San Francisco November 9. 

The 14-member AFL Executive Council 
on November 25 unanimously selected 
George Meany, the Federation’s Secretary- 
Treasurer for 12 years, as Mr. Green’s 
successor. 

William Green spent almost his whole 
life in the labour movement. Born March 
3, 1870, in Coshocton, he was the son of 
an English coal miner; his mother came 
from a Welsh mining district. He quit 
school to go to work in the mines and, 
at the age of 20 years, joined the United 
Mine Workers of America at its formation. 


From 1900 to 1906 he was a sub-district 
president in the union and from 1906 to 
1910, Ohio District President. In the latter 
year he was a candidate for the UMW 
presidency on a platform of responsible 
union contracts and collective bargaining. 
His bid was unsuccessful. 

In 1912 he became International 
Secretary-Treasurer of the UMW and held 
that position until his election on 
December 19, 1924, to the presidency of 
the AFL. He guided the Federation 
through the most turbulent years of its 
history. 


It was during the term of his leader- 
ship of the AFL that the CIO, originally 
a committee within the Federation, 
seceded. The resulting conflict between 
the two organizations has continued to the 
present day. 
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One result of the AFL-CIO split person- 
ally unpleasant to him was his resignation 
in February, 1938, from the UMW. 
Threatened with expulsion from that union 
by its President, John L. Lewis, and con- 
fronted with the choice between his 
loyalty to the miners’ union and _ his 
obligations as AFL President, Mr. Green 
elected to quit the UMW. 

During his lifetime the late AFL 
President served in many other capacities 
to the benefit of the labour movement. In 
1919 he was a member of the committee 
of five which represented American labour 
in the international labour conferences held 
in connection with the drafting of the 
Versailles treaty. The committee acted as 
advisers to members of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation, which 
drafted the labour sections of the peace 
treaty. 

He served two terms in the Ohio Senate, 
acting as Democratic floor leader, during 
which he introduced and won the enact- 
ment of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. 

In 1934 he served on the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security. He was 
a member of the Labour Advisory Council 
of the National Recovery Administration 
and a member of the original National 
Labour Board. 

In 1935 he was elected a member of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization, serving in that 
capacity until 1987. 

During the Second World War he bound 
the Federation to an effective no-strike 
clause. After the outbreak of the Korean 
War he served as a member of President 
Truman’s National Advisory Committee on 
Mobilization. 

(Continued on page 1602) 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Minister of Labour 


On the eve of another new year, it is my 
privilege to offer to all citizens of Canada 
the best wishes of their Government. 

The predictions made one year ago as 
to what we might expect of our economy 
during the year now drawing to a close 
were, on the whole, full of confidence and 
hope. Events have proved these predic- 
tions correct. Generally speaking we have 
enjoved a good year. 

Our industrial foundations have remained 
sound. Our resource development has con- 
tinued its vigorous pace and nature has 
blessed us with a bountiful harvest. 

However, the last year saw record levels 
attained in production and in employment. 
Never in our history has there been a 
period of more intensive development of 
natural resources or more rapid expansion 
in manufacturing capacity. In the second 
full year of the preparedness program, an 
increasing share of the national effort was 
directed towards defence and defence- 
supporting work. The world-wide demand 


for most of our staple exports—grain, 
newsprint and metals—was. strong and 
producers’ goods industries were highly 


active, due to the demands of a record 
investment program and mounting defence 
requirements. 

The Canadian labour force passed the 
5,400,000 mark, an increase of about 75,000 
within a year. The economy was able to 
absorb tens of thousands of immigrant 
workers as well as the additions to the 
labour force through natural increase, with 
a minimum of unemployment. 

Improvement in wages and working con- 
ditions were reflected in rising wage rates 
and a decline in the normal work week. 
The average weekly wage in non-agricul- 
tural industry in mid-summer 1952 was 
more than $54, an increase of eight per 
cent over the year. The most recent 
statistics available indicate that a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the labour 
force works a standard work week of 45 
hours or less and that the number of 
workers benefiting from improved condi- 
tions in regard to vacations, pensions and 
health and welfare plans is steadily rising. 

Perhaps the most stimulating feature of 
1952 was the growing evidence of inter- 
national faith in Canada’s future. What 
this widening interest by foreign investors 
means to the pace of our development 
and to the expansion of employment in 
coming years, can now only be roughly 
estimated. 
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The growing international confidence in 
Canada’s future during the past year has 
caused Canadians some justifiable pride, 
but little surprise. After all, Canadians 
have always had faith in Canada’s future. 
In many respects this steadfast faith over 
the vears has been our greatest asset. And 
in this we cannot fail to recognize the 
vital position of the workers of this 
country, who, in the final analysis, are the 
most important investors of all. Without 
this confidence in the future, Organized 
Labour in Canada would not be the 
responsible and indispensable influence that 
it is today. Organized Labour has achieved 
and maintains its position because, in all 
its progressive programs, it is one with all 
Canadians in believing in the ultimate high 
destiny of this nation. 

It is worth noting that labour unions 
across Canada keep on enlarging their ranks 
substantially. The various labour organiza- 
tions reported early in 1952 an increase of 
about nine per cent in membership over 
the preceding year. This is the largest 
increase for one year since 1947. With 
one-third of all non-agricultural paid 
workers within their ranks, labour unions 
have more members now than ever before. 

At the same time, it should be noted 
that the proportion of working time lost 
through labour disputes to total working 
time remains small. The vast majority of 
collective agreements during the year were 
negotiated successfully through peaceful 
means. Collective agreements covering 
hundreds of thousands of workers were 
concluded during 1952 without recourse to 
strike action, a result which speaks highly 
of the extent to which the spirit of com- 
promise has animated the relations of 
employers and unions. 

In predicting what lies ahead for us in 
1953, it must be recognized by all that it 
depends to a large extent on the inter- 
national situation. But without any 
further deterioration of the world situation, 
it would appear that we can expect a year 
not unlike the one through which we have 
just lived—a year of economic and social 
advance for the Canadian worker against 
a background of continuing unsettled inter- 
national affairs. 

The economic situation appears generally 
sound. Many of the large resource develop- 
ment programs will continue throughout 
1953; and there is still a large volume of 
unsatisfied demand for housing. A high 
level of personal income is forecast, which 


should sustain employment levels in the 
trading and consumer goods’ manufacturing 
industries. With favourable economic con- 
ditions, the Canadian worker can look for 
a year of continuing progress with regard 
to employment conditions, wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

It is inevitable in a year-end review of 
this nature that we should be largely pre- 
occupied with the state of affairs existing 
for the majority of Canadians. But we 
should not forget that a most important 


Percy R. Bengough, President, 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


I am very pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to extend to you the Seasons’ 
Greetings on behalf of the half million 
Canadians affiliated to The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. We extend 
to you our sincerest best wishes for health, 
happiness and freedom from financial 
worries. 

The officers and members of this great 
organization of a few thousand more than 
half a million have no desire to change 
the system of society that we have in 
Canada. We believe that our democratic 
system with its established freedoms is 
greatly superior to any forms of dictator- 
ship that have been or could be devised. 
A government that rules by virtue of a 
majority vote of the people is more con- 
ducive to progress and a better and happier 
life than a government that rules by 
machine guns, terror and fear. 

It is with such thoughts in mind that 
this Congress extends its good wishes. We 
think that we along with the rest of the 
Canadian people are fortunate indeed to 
be citizens of this great and wonderful 
country. A lot of progress has been made 
in the standards of living of Canadians. 
The great army of working men and 
women that comprise The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada are convinced 
that our democratic system of life can be 
made to operate a great deal better; but 


group of fellow Canadians are at this 
moment not in a position to enjoy the 
abundance and peaceful atmosphere of their 
own country. I am sure that all Canadians 
join with me in paying tribute to those 
who are thousands of miles from home 
helping to fulfil our commitments to the 
efforts of the United Nations to secure 
peace for us here. To their loved ones 
here as well, our heart goes out at this 
season when an empty chair in the family 
circle is most keenly felt. 


much has yet to be done in order to fully 
rid all from the fear of unemployment, 
want and insecurity. 

No question, a great deal has still to be 
done in improving our systems of dis- 
tributing the good things of life. We still 
have some with too much and others with 
too little for their own good in either case. 
No Canadians should be without wages, 
salary or pension below what is necessary 
to maintain them in a standard of living 
in balance with the time and needs in our 
country. None should have to live under 
slum conditions and all should be able to 
avail themselves of the benefits of a full 
and comprehensive scheme of _ health 
insurance. 

Organized labour has pledged itself to 
work for all these measures. Their attain- 
ment would make happiness possible for 
many still in misery. In Canada we have 
about everything we need as well as the 
money to fully protect and assist the needy. 
All that we need in addition is the will 
to do it. 

Organized labour will be only too pleased 
to co-operate with industry in maintaining 
and improving production during 19538. We 
desire to co-operate with our various 
governments in establishing social security, 
including health insurance, as this is the 
only possible way that better and happier 
lives can be enjoyed by all of the people. 
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Knowing that such improvements are 
necessary and possible and that democracy 
can be made to operate in the best inter- 
ests of all, the officers and members affili- 


The workers of Canada share with the 
workers of every other country and with 
the people generally an earnest hope that 
greater progress may be made during the 
coming year toward peace and happiness 
for all mankind. In common with all who 
are aware of the perils which humanity is 
facing, they are bearing a great burden of 
anxiety and apprehension, not only 
because of the war in Korea, but because 
this is only a symptom of deep-seated 
animosity and distrust between two sec- 
tions of a divided world. 

The prevention of war is obviously one 
of the chief tasks to which statesmen and 
people must devote themselves. War is 
one of the greatest enemies of the human 
race and must itself be conquered. An 
agency of death and destruction, it leaves 
lasting disturbances in its wake. Among 
the effects of the last war was the 
resurgence of nationalism in some areas, 
while other nations, some of them estab- 
lished for centuries, have been subjected 
to a dictatorship far more ruthless than 
any modern imperialism. 

As a result of their deep desire to 
promote peace and well-being throughout 
the world, the workers of Canada stand 
firmly behind the efforts of the United 
Nations to lay the foundations of peace, 
and, through its various agencies, to 
promote the welfare of the  under- 
privileged countries. The age-old poverty 
and privation of some _ highly-populated 
countries have stirred human sympathy on 
a wider scale than ever, and, not only 
indirectly through the Colombo Plan and 
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ated to The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia extend to you their best wishes 
for a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


A. R. Mosher, President, 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


similar schemes, but also directly through 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the workers of Canada are 
helping to alleviate conditions which make 
life almost intolerable. 

Through their labour organizations, the 
workers are also endeavouring to improve 
their own standards of living and to obtain 
a fair share of the benefits of increased 
productive capacity due to improved skill 
and technological advances. The growth 
and development of the labour movement 
has continued during the past year; and it 
is now an integral part of the economy 
of every industrialized nation. 

The principles of organized labour are 
becoming more widely understood and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers respecting wages and work- 
ing conditions is generally protected by 
legislation. It should be fully realized, 
however, that the labour movement takes 
very seriously its obligations as well as its 
rights. Great progress is being made in 
labour research, in education, and similar 
activities, with a view to promoting the 
finest type of citizenship and advancing 
the general welfare. 

Labour is co-operating with other organ- 
izations which share its ideals and is 
playing an increasing part in the estab- 
lishment of national policies. It looks 
forward, therefore, to the New Year, with 
a full realization of the many difficulties 
involved in achieving peace and progress 
but eager to do what it can to help to 
bring about a brighter day for a troubled 
world. 


Gérard Picard, General President, 
Se ee aia eee 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


In spite of numerous and really difficult 
obstacles which had to be overcome, the 
CCCL has continued to grow and to 
develop in a remarkable fashion during 
1952. The New Year, we hope, will bring 
it an opportunity to make still further 
progress and to become better and better 
able to play its part, which is so beneficial 
to our society. 

It gives me pleasure to extend my best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a very 
Happy New Year to all our officers and 
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The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods representing the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ihe 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Wav 
Employees, extends New Year’s greetings 
and best wishes to the membership ant 
families of those organizations and to all 
citizens of Canada. We wish particularly 
to join in extending seasons’ greetings and 
best wishes to fellow Canadians who are 
in other parts of the world working and 
fighting for the cause of peace. 


members and 


to our chaplains; to the 
members and militant workers of Canada’s 
other labour organizations: to all workers. 
to employers and to the religious and civil 
authorities. 

May 1953 enable us to take part in the 


organization, co-ordination and _ constant 
progress of all institutions for justice and 
Christian charity, which alone will lead 
peoples to understand one another and 
bring about the full realization of social 
peace. 


J. L. D. Ives, Chairman, 
SS SS PTCA AERA 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Many of us were hopeful that the war 
in Korea would have been ended and peace 
restored during the current year. The 
apparent failure of truce negotiations has 
dimmed the hope that a cease-fire will be 
negotiated in the immediate future. Inter- 
national tension appears to have increased 
rather than to have diminished. However, 
we still cling to the hope that something 
definite will result from the meeting of 
the Seventh Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

As we approach the beginning of a new 
year we might well pause to reflect on the 
events of 1952 and give consideration to 
the possible effect of those events on the 
general situation during the ensuing years. 

(Continued on page 1621) 
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International 
Labour Organization 


Chemical Industries Committee 
Holds Third Session at Geneva 


Resolutions adopted on vocational training and hours of work in the 
chemical industries and on classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances. Canada was one of the 16 member countries represented 


Resolutions dealing with vocational 
training and hours of work in the chemical 
industries and with the classification and 
labelling of dangerous substances were 
passed at the third session of the Chemical 
Industries Committee* of the International 


Labour Organization, held in Geneva 
September 9 to 20. Canada was repre- 
sented at the session. 

Of the Committee’s 18 member coun- 


tries, 16 were represented: Belgium, Canada, 
China, Denmark, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom and United 
States. 

Attending the session were 84 delegates, 
two substitute delegates, 21 technical 
advisers, a representative of the United 
Nations and a tripartite delegation of 
observers from Japan. Representing non- 
governmental organizations were seven 
observers from the International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, the 
International Confederation of Christian 
Factory and Transport Workers, the 
International Federation of Industrial 
Organizations and General Workers’ Unions 
and the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 

Government delegates: S. Picard, Man- 
ager, Quebec City Local Office, National 
Employment Service; P. H. Casselman, 
Chief, Special Projects Section, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


*One of eight tripartite industrial com- 
mittees created to give consideration to the 
particular and practical problems of the 
industries concerned; the committees are 
responsible to the ILO Governing Body. 
The Chemical Industries Committee was 
the last industrial committee created. 
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Employer delegates: T. W. Smith, Cana- 


dian Industries Limited, Montreal; G. 
Benson, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
Montreal. 


Worker delegate: A. M. Simpson, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC), Agincourt, Ont. 


Vocational Training 

A sub-committee of 30 members was set 
up to deal with the question of vocational 
training in the chemical industries. Cana- 
dians who served on the sub-committee 
were Mr. Picard and Mr. Smith. 

Basis for the sub-committee’s discussions 
was a report prepared by the International 
Labour Office. After discussions on the 
desirability of extending vocational train- 
ing in the industries and on the problems 
of organization of vocational training, two 
draft resolutions were submitted to the 
sub-committee. 

One resolution, submitted by employer 
members, was in general terms. The other, 
submitted by worker members, detailed a 
specific project for vocational training. 

The sub-committee’s nine-member work- 
ing party, put to work on the two draft 
resolutions, then prepared a resolution for 
the sub-committee’s approval. The work- 
ing party endeavoured to meet the 
employer members’ wish that the text be 
kept as far as possible in general terms 
and at the same time to include a certain 
number of points from the worker mem- 
bers’ resolution so that the resolution 
adopted would serve as a guide to coun- 
tries where vocational training was not yet 
highly developed. 

The working party felt it would be 
premature to include in a text with inter- 
national effect a project relating specifi- 
cally to the training of chemical process 
operators, because considerable divergences 
in the qualifications required for the 
occupation exist between countries and 


between establishments. It decided unani- 
mously to include in the text, however, 
some points showing that vocational train- 
ing should be systematic and complete in 
order to give the worker theoretical knowl- 
edge of and practical experience in his 
occupation, that the training period should 
be determined by the nature of the occu- 
pation, that training should be carried out 
by competent persons and that the methods 
employed should be flexible and kept up to 
date to make them adaptable to the com- 
plexity and rapid evolution of the chemical 
industries. 

The working party also included state- 
ments of principle applying to the training 
of four different categories of workers: 
newly-engaged employees, young persons, 
adults and supervisors. 

Two draft resolutions were prepared by 
the working party. One was the result 
of the discussions described above. The 
second recommended that the Interna- 
tional Labour Office continue its study of 
vocational training in the chemical indus- 
tries and that it communicate to govern- 
ments and to employer and_ worker 
organizations all information on _ results 
already achieved in different countries. 

After making minor changes, the sub- 
committee adopted both resolutions. The 
Chemical Industries Committee later unani- 
mously approved the resolutions. 


Mr. Picard, named to make the sub- 
committee’s report to the Committee, 
stressed the unanimity of opinion revealed 
and the spirit of mutual respect and 
understanding evident during sub-committee 
discussions. The two draft resolutions sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee, he said, 
“resembled one another so closely that it 
was really only a matter of bringing the 
two together to arrive at a common 
wording”. 


Hours of Work 


The question of hours of work in the 
chemical industries, with particular refer- 
ence to a comparison of day work and 
shift work, was included on the agenda 
as the result of a request in a resolution 
adopted at the Committee’s second session 
in April, 1950 (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1887). 
A sub-committee was set up to deal with 
this item on the agenda. 

A report prepared by the , International 
Labour Office again provided the basis for 
discussion. The report proposed that 
consideration be given to the effects of 
shift work on the health of workers, on 
the frequency of accidents and on the 
productive efficiency of workers on shift 


work; to the effects on the family budget 
of workers on shift work; and to systems 
of shift rotation, normal daily or weekly 
hours of work, change-over of shifts, over- 
time, premium rates for shift work, and 
welfare services. 

Karly in the discussions a divergence of 
opinion emerged. The employer delegates 
contended that the question of a general 
reduction of hours of work in the chemical 
industries was not intended to be included 
in this item on the agenda; the workers 
delegates held that it was. Three repre- 
sentatives of the ILO Governing Body, to 
whom the problem was referred, decided in 
favour of the employer members; they 
added, however, that the question of a 
general reduction of hours of work might 
be discussed in plenary sittings if this were 
desired. 

After various draft resolutions had been 
submitted to the sub-committee, a working 
party was set up to prepare one or more 
texts on which there could be the largest 
possible measure of agreement. Mr. 
Casselman, Canadian government delegate, 
was a member of the working party. 

The working party submitted a draft 
resolution to the sub-committee. It con- 
tained provision concerning hours of work 
and the arrangement of shifts, rates for 
shift work, overtime, and welfare facilities 
for shift workers. 

Paragraphs referring to premium rates for 
shift and overtime work were objected to 
by employer and government members of 
the working party but supported by 
worker members. Employer members and 
the majority of government members were 
of the opinion that such matters should 
not be determined by a resolution adopted 
by an ILO industrial committee but should 
be left to the normal negotiation procedure 
of the country concerned. When a vote 
was taken, the majority favoured deletion 
of the paragraphs. Voting against inclu- 
sion of the paragraphs in the text were all 
employer members and most government 
members, including Canada’s government 
representative. 

Worker members introduced the same 
paragraphs in a separate resolution before 
a plenary sitting of the Committee. Here 
again the vote was negative. 

The Committee unanimously adopted the 
resolution on hours of work prepared by 
the sub-committee’s working party. 


Classification and Labelling 
of Dangerous Substances 

A 12-member working party was appointed 
to deal with the classification and labelling 
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of dangerous substances. Mr. Simpson, 
Canadian worker delegate, was a member. 


Acting on a Committee request con- 
tained in a resolution adopted at the 


second session (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1885), 
the International Labour Office undertook 
a study on the classification and labelling 
of dangerous substances. The working 
party’s assignment was to examine this 
study and express its views on the con- 
clusions reached by the Office. 

The Belgian government delegate pre- 
sented for consideration a marking system 
which divided chemicals into two. main 
classes, toxic and dangerous, and _ the 
hazards in each class into five categories, 
using symbols to indicate the particular 
hazard. 

During the discussion, Mr. Simpson 
pointed out that written instructions could 
be obliterated in transit, that workers 
would not read small print on labels with 
detailed instructions and that symbols of 
a reasonable size would not be obliterated 
and would serve as warnings. 

The working party heard a request from 
the International Labour Office for an 
indication of the position the ILO should 
adopt on this matter at meetings of other 
international organizations and for guid- 
ance on the future work of the Office in 
this field. 

Two draft resolutions were submitted to 
the working party. After making minor 
changes in one of them, the working party 
adopted it. The second resolution was 
then withdrawn. The Committee later 
unanimously adopted the accepted reso- 
lution. 

The resolution requested the Office :— 

(1) To continue its efforts to arrive at 
the adoption, for use in international trade, 
of five symbols characteristic of the chief 
types of hazard associated with the handling 
of dangerous substances. 


(2) To undertake the preparation of a °* 
list of dangerous substances for which 
the above-mentioned symbols should be 
employed. 

(3) To continue to take part in the 
discussion of these questions with other 
international organizations. 


Other Resolutions 

Resolutions concerning the agenda for 
the Committee’s fourth session were 
adopted. 

Two resolutions proposed by the Italian 
worker delegate and seconded by the 
French worker delegate were submitted to 
a plenary session of the Committee after 
being rejected by the steering committee 
because they were “beyond. the competence” 
of the Committee. One concerned the 
production of toxic and_ bacteriological 
weapons of mass destruction prohibited by 
the Geneva Convention; the other, the 
trend of the chemical industry in inter- 
national trade. 

By votes of 67 to 2, with no abstentions, 
the Committee decided the two resolutions 
were outside the competence of the Com- 
mittee and should not be discussed. 

Chairman of the session was J. Faf- 
champs, Special Assistant to the Belgian 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 
who is a government representative on the 
ILO Governing Body. Secretary-General 
was John Price, Chief of the Industrial 
Committees Division of the ILO, and the 
Executive Secretary was N. Kurtz, a 
member of the Industrial Committees 
Division. J. P. Despres, a Canadian on 
the staff of the Industrial Committees 
Division, served as clerk of the session. 

Mr. Smith, Canadian employer delegate, 
was ¢élected chairman of the employer 
eroup at the session. Mr. Casselman, 
Canadian government delegate, and Mr. 
Smith were elected members of the steering 
committee. 


ILO Technical Assistance Projects Total 276 


At end of October, 97 projects were in Asia, 85 in Latin America, 72 
in the Middle East, 12 in Africa and 10 in Europe and North America 


The International Labour Organization 
has announced that its technical assistance 
projects totalled 276 at the end of October. 

All but 77 projects resulted from direct 
requests to the ILO by member countries. 
The other 77 were received from other 
organizations co-operating in the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
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Ninety-seven of the projects are in Asia, 
85 in Latin America, 72 in the Middle 
East, 12 in Africa, and 10 in Europe and 
North America. 

Vocational training, with 70 projects, 
leads the field. There are 38 projects 
dealing with co-operation and handicrafts, 
29 in the field of social security, 26 to 


provide fellowships in different labour 
fields, and 24 in general manpower and 
employment service organization. 

The others deal with such questions as 
migration, agricultural workers, labour 
legislation, women and young workers, 
industrial safety and hygiene, labour pro- 
ductivity, and labour | statistics. One 
hundred and_ninety-four experts drawn 
from 34 nationalities are working on the 
different projects in all parts of the world. 

A manpower survey in Ceylon is being 
used for long-range economic planning and 
short-range employment market informa- 
tion. After one year in operation, it has 
brought together facts needed to organize 
an efficient employment market, has 
revealed skilled labour shortages and 
surpluses where they exist, and has 
prepared the ground for a practical 
national vocational training and employ- 
ment service program. The survey covers 
2,000 establishments and 50 villages. 

ILO experts have worked out a detailed 
plan for a new demonstration training 
centre at Karachi, Pakistan, have collab- 
orated on training-within-industry schemes 
and ways to improve existing training 
facilities in Pakistan, and will train 
personnel for operation of heavy earth- 
moving equipment and maintenance of 
Pakistan’s nationalized road transport 
services, 

In Thailand, the ILO is assisting on the 
vocational and handicraft training aspects 
of UNESCO’s major project to help 
reorganize the entire educational system. 

In Greece, ILO vocational training 
experts have been advising the Govern- 
ment on a national training program and 
apprenticeship systems. 

In Israel, ILO experts helped introduce 
training-within-industry techniques. 

In Libya, UNESCO and the ILO have 
jointly established a technical and clerical 
training centre with 22 instructors. 


ILO manpower and training expert 
missions have been sent to Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jordan and Turkey. Some have already 
finished their work. 


About 100 ILO trainees have been 
chosen from various Latin American coun- 
tries to study in the Brazilian National 
Service of Industrial Apprenticeship, with 
the ILO also furnishing some instructors, 
the Brazilian authorities the rest. 

The ILO is sending 44 instructor-foremen 
to Yugoslavia and 377 Yugoslav workers 
for on-the-job training in industrial estab- 
lishment in other countries, 

In Peru, the ILO helped set up the first 
government employment service. Employ- 
ment services also are being helped in 
Burma, Brazil, Ceylon, Greece, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Pakistan and 
Uruguay. 

In Burma a joint United Nations-ILO 
survey led to setting up pilot projects for 
a number of industries. In Ceylon an 
ILO expert on handicrafts was placed in 
the UNESCO-Ceylonese government funda- 
mental education centre. ILO specialists 
were sent to the UNESCO-Organization 
of American States fundamental education 
and training centre. Others have been 
assigned to Burma, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, Pakistan and El Salvador. An 
ILO cottage industries expert has been 
advising the UN Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees. 

An ILO mission in Israel has been 
working with the government Productivity 
Institute to stimulate worker-employer 
interest in more efficient operations. Pro- 
ductivity activities have been instituted for 
the important textile and engineering 
industries in India. 

In Liberia, an ILO expert helped in the 
organization of a labour department and 
labour legislation. 

In Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru a joint 
mission from the United Nations, ILO, 
Food and Agricultural Organization, World 
Health Organization and UNESCO worked 
on a project to raise living and working 
standards of the indigenous population. 

Many other projects are completed or 
are in full swing, ranging from the conduct 
of nation-wide surveys of labour conditions 
and assistance in the institution of wage- 
determining and dispute-settling machinery 
to advice in individual factories and village 
co-operatives. 


Department Official Chairs ILO Meeting 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Director of 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, was elected chair- 
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man of an ILO meeting in Geneva this 
month of 18 experts on productivity drawn 
from governments, employers and workers 
of 15 countries. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The Labour-Management Production 
Committee at the Overland Express Com- 
pany in Woodstock, Ont., recently joined 
with management to sponsor a combined 
social-safety evening. The event was 
attended by 125 employees, their wives and 
friends. 


Feature of the evening’s activities was an 
illustrated lecture on highway safety by 
D. W. Ferguson, Field Representative of 
Class 20, Accident Prevention Association. 
Following the talk and film, the guests 
were taken on a tour of the terminal and 
shown a display of safety literature set up 
for the evening. 


Labour members of this LMPC are 
members of Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(AFL-TLC). 


Employee Magazine Comments on LMPC 

Commenting on the recent organization 
of an LMPC at Victory Mills Ltd. in 
Toronto, Vee Mail, employee magazine in 
the plant, made some thoughtful comments 
on co-operation and teamwork in industry. 
The article said, in part:— 

“Teamwork in industry, it is said, cannot 
thrive in an atmosphere of silence. Mutual 
confidence and co-operation can develop 
only where there is a frank interchange of 
ideas and information. 

“This involves on the employees’ part, 
a realization of the necessity of actively 
interesting themselves in the efficient oper- 
ation of the industry on which their 
welfare depends. 

“The formation of the Committee is 
undoubtedly a step towards making us all 
a little more familiar with each other’s 
daily problems and future topies of dis- 
cussion at these meetings will necessarily 
assist in tieing a still tighter knot of good 
relationships between labour and manage- 


ment at VML.” 
* * Py 


The fifth in a series of illustrated infor- 
mation bulletins, “The Duties of an 
LMPC Chairman”, has been released by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service. The bulletin has been prepared 
to help LMPC chairmen carry out their 
responsibilities. 
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The chairman is very important in the 
organization of an LMPC. His skill in 
conducting meetings and maintaining 
correct procedure can determine to a large 
extent the degree of success attained by 
the committee. The bulletin is not 
intended as a substitute for actual experi- 
ence but explains in compact form several 
useful and practical points on procedure. 

Copies of Information Bulletin No. 5, 
in both English and French, may be 
obtained by writing to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa 4, Ont. 


LMPC Organizes Plant Fire Brigade 

The LMPC at the Barber Die Casting 
Co. in Hamilton has been instrumental 
in the adoption of a procedure whereby 
all plant fire-fighting equipment is in- 
spected weekly by the Maintenance 
Department. Through the LMPC’s efforts, 
a plant fire-fighting squad, composed of 
members of the Maintenance Department, 
has also been organized. 

Local 4153, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), is the bargaining 
agent co-operating in this LMPC. 


Hospital’s LMPC Reduces Breakages 

Through the efforts of the LMPC, 
breakage of dishes at the Moose Jaw 
General Hospital has been considerably 
reduced. 

The LMPC has made effective use 
of a novel series of posters, designed 
around a mythical baseball team, “The 
Economizers”, playing against the “Dish 
Busters”. Weekly breakage has been 
reduced as much as 25 per cent through 
this campaign. 

Local 299 of the Building Service 
Employees’ International Union (AFL- 
TLC) is co-operating in this LMPC. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


‘ial 


sui Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during October. The 
Board issued five certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered five representa- 
tion votes and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Colonial Steamships, Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont. (Not previously 
reported). 

2. United Construction Workers, Local 
204, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Burrard Inlet Tunnel & 
Bridge Co., North Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of motor coach oper- 
ators employed by Canadian National 
Transportation, Limited, Moncton, N.B. 
(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 

4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of the unit of unlicensed 
personnel of the deck, engineroom and 
steward’s departments of vessels of the 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited, 
Fraser Mills, B.C. (L.G., Nov., 1952, 
p. 1465). 


5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel of the deck, engineroom and 
steward’s departments of vessels of the 
Marpole Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

The Board ordered representation votes 
of employees in the following applications 
for certification :— 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, and Kingcome Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1465). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, and Straits Towing Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L.G., Nov., 
1952, p. 1466). 

3. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant and Vancouver Tug Boat Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
Noy., 1952, p. 1466). 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 

the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
applicant, and Monarch Towing and 
Trading Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., Nov., 1952, p. 1466). 

5. The Board also ordered a vote in a 
review of decision in an application for 
certification affecting the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc., applicant, 
and Canadian National Railways, respon- 
dent (first and second officers in the Cape 
Tormentine-Port Borden Ferry Service). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Marine Checkers & Weighers Associa- 
tion, Local 506, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed 
by Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
production television workers employed 
by Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 


Toronto and Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerks and machine 
operators employed by Canadian National 
Railways, Moncton, N.B. (Investigating 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Senecal 
Transport, Limited, Montreal. The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant did not have ‘the support of a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G., 
Noy., 1952, p. 1465). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 


1. Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Air Lines 
Pilots Association (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Ser- 


vice) and Machinists, Fitters: and Helpers 
Local Union No. 3 (Conciliation Officer: 


G. R. Currie). 
3. Gatineau Bus Co., Limited, Hull, 
P.Q., and Amalgamated Association of 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

4, Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 
Corporation (operators), Montreal, and 
Overseas Communication Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
eerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 

During the month the Minister received 
a report from Mr. R. H. Hooper, Con- 
ciliation Officer, advising of the settlement 
between Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co. Ltd., 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During October the Minister established 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the following parties:— 


1. Gatineau Bus Co. Limited, Hull, P.Q., 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (see above). (The 
Board had not been fully constituted at 
the end of the month.) 


2. Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 
Corporation (operators), Montreal, and 
Overseas Communication Union (see 
above). (The Board had not been fully 
constituted at the end of the month.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in September to deal with 
matters in dispute between Keystone 
Transports Limited and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Nov., 1952, 
p. 1467) was fully constituted in October 
with the appointment of Prof. B. S. 
Keirstead, Montreal, as Chairman. Prof, 
Keirstead was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, John 
Bumbray, QC, Montreal, and M. Swerdlow, 
Montreal, who had _ previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and the union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During October the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Railway 
Association of Canada (extra gang 
employees) and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees (L.G., Oct., 
1952, p. 1352). Text of the SBoard’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Railway Association of Canada 


and 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 


Hon. Mitton F. Grece, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Confederation Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


To the Minister of Labour, 
Sir: 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Association of Canada (extra 
gang employees). 


The Conciliation Board over which you 
were pleased to appoint myself Chairman, 
has held hearings in connection with the 
above dispute and extensive briefs have 
been filed by the two parties for the 
consideration of your Board. 


On October 11, 1952, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
the Railway Association of Canada, 
covering extra gang employees (L.G., 
Oct:, p. 1852). 

The Board was composed of James H. 
Stitt, Ottawa, Chairman, who was 
appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, 8. W. Crabbe, Toronto, and 
Michael Rubinstein, Montreal, pre- 
viously appointed on the nominations 
of the Railway Association and the 
union respectively. : 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 
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The following are the names of the 
persons and the position occupied by them 
who represented the Railway Association 
of Canada :— 

G. W. Miller, Engineer Maintenance of 
Way. Eastern Region (Acting Chairman 
‘for Wage Sub-Committee of the Railway 
Association of Canada), CPR. 

W. M. Armstrong, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel, CNR. 

E. W. G. Chapman, Engineer Mainten- 
ance of Way. Atlantic Region, Moncton, 
CNR. 

W. G. Dyer, Engineer Maintenance of 
Way. Prairie and Pacific Regions, CPR. 

S. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of Per- 
sonnel, CPR. 

S. W. Gowan, Secretary, Ontario North- 
land. 

W. G. Griffiths, Asst. Chief Engineer. 
Central Region, CNR. 

A. V. Johnston, Asst. Chief Engineer. 
System, CNR. 

F. E Jones, Asst. Director of Labour 
Relations, CNR. 

Jon Ree hamptons 
Personnel, CPR. 

G. S. Young, Regional Supervisor of 
Wages. Central Region, CNR. 

The following are the names of the 
officials of the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees, Central Com- 
mittee for Canada, who were also present 
at the hearings:— 

F. P. Donovan, 
Manitoba. 

ee eehoy. 
Ontario. 

W.A. Allan, Secretary, Montreal, Quebec. 

George Biddiscombe, Saint John, New 
Brunswick. 

J. E. Copps, London, Ontario. 

George Locke, Vancouver, 
Columbia. 

O. A. Eliason, Cranbrook, British 
Columbia. 

R. Little, Orangeville, Ontario. 

C. Smith, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

O. A. Olson, Edmonton, Alberta. 

W. Aspinall, Vice-President, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

W. K. McKee, Vice-President, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Frank L. Noakes, Director of Research, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The hearings were all held in the Board 
Room Number 708, of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, 
Postal Station “B” Building, 685 Catheart 
Street, Montreal. 

Hearings were held on September 11 and 
12, September 19 and on September 25 and 
26, 1952, and meetings of the board to 


Asst. Vice-President 


Chairman, Winnipeg, 


Vice-Chairman, Ottawa, 


British 
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consider the evidence and the problems 
involved were also held in Montreal, the 
same place, on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of 
October, 1952. 


The dispute had to do with some 7,000 
to 9,000 labourers employed. in Mainten- 
ance of Way work by the Canadian Rail- 
ways in 1951. The actual working force 
varies with the working seasons, being well 
over 10,000 in the summer months and less 
than half of that number during the 
winter. It is not generally possible to use 
labourers in temporary extra gangs during 
the less productive winter seasons. 


It was apparent that the chief concern 
of the Brotherhood which was the bargain- 
ing agent for the extra gangs used in 
Maintenance of Way work, was to have 
them included in Wage Agreement Number 
12 between the Railway Association of 
Canada and the Central Committee for 
Canada of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way employees, in effect since June 1, 
1951 and to obtain for these labourers 
benefits similar to those contained in the 
said Agreement. 


The Board, besides many other factors, 
had to consider at the outset, before 
proper recommendations could be made, 
whether or not the skill and responsibility 
required of the labourers employed in the 
extra gangs now under consideration was 
the same as that required of the extra 
gang employees engaged practically all the 
year round and covered by Wage Agree- 
ment Number 12. 


While the Brotherhood claimed that 
extra gang labourers should receive section 
men’s rates of pay, the Board cannot find 
any reason for recommending equality of 
compensation as between these two classes. 
Although it is quite true that the labourers 
in the extra gangs use many of the same 
track tools as the section men, we are con- 
vinced that he has not the same degree of 
skill nor the experience which is necessary 
and which has been acquired by the 
regularly employed section men. Further- 
more, men used in the extra gang require 
more supervision. Section men are often 
required to carry out track work on their 
own responsibility and without supervision. 
They must also have sufficient knowledge 
and experience of track maintenance to 
detect upon inspection any condition which 
needs to be corrected and to take the 
necessary steps instantly to protect the 
maintenance of way and insure the safe 
passage of the trains. We therefore find 
that there should be a substantial differ- 
ential maintained between the rates of pay 
of these two classes of employees. Natur- 
ally, there should be a higher rate paid 


to the regularly employed men working on 
the section due to their superior skill and 
additional experience and to the greater 
degree of responsibility which they must, 
at times, assume to insure safety of the 
passengers and trains. 


Whilst your Board could not get the 
parties to agree yet, we believe they are 
much nearer in agreement than they were 
before the conciliation proceedings com- 
menced and after carefully considering the 
points emerging from the discussion your 
Board recommends unanimously that an 
agreement be entered into between the 
parties covering the following issues:— 


1. An Agreement should be prepared for 
the labourers in temporary extra “gangs 
apart from Wage Agreement Number 12, 
but many of the features of Agreement 
Number 12 could be incorporated in the 
new agreement with the necessary amend- 
ments and variations. 


2. Probationary Period. A Probationary 
Period should consist of 78 days of accum- 
ulated service within the preceding 24 
months in any railway forming a part of 
the Association. For new employees the 
78 days of accumulated service should be 
computed from commencement of the indi- 
vidual’s service. Those presently employed 
shall have their probationary period com- 
puted on the basis of accumulated service 
above-described during the 24 months 
preceding the effective date of this Agree- 
ment. Those previously employed, and 
who may be re-employed, shall have their 
probationary period computed on the basis 
of days worked during the 24 months 
preceding the date of their re-employment. 

3. Hours of Service. Your Board recom- 
mends a 50-hour working week. However, 
the number of working days per week and 
what shall constitute a day’s work should 
be incorporated in the proposed Agreement 
between the Parties as they may decide. 
It is to be observed that they are now 
working a 60-hour week at a pro-rata rate. 
If required to work in excess of the hours 
constituting a day’s work as may be pro- 
vided in the proposed Agreement, the 
extra gang employee should be paid at a 
rate of time and one-half. All time worked 
on the Seventh day and on the four legal 
holidays, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, 
Dominion Day and Labour Day should be 
paid at time and one-half. 

4. Rates of Pay. The Board recommends 
the application of the principle that equal 
rates of pay for the same work should be 
paid throughout Canada. The only com- 
parable service to the national railways is 
the federal civil service where the principle 
of equal pay for equal work has been 


established. Moreover, the Board feels 
that this principle, with very slight excep- 
tions, 1s recognized generally with respect 
to other employees throughout the railway 
service in both the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways. The Board 
recommends that 90 cents per hour, after 
the extra gang labourer has passed the 
probationary period as above defined be 
the rate of pay, and 95 cents per hour if 
he has worked for a period of six months 
(156 days) in addition to probationary 
period. The six months shall consist of 
156 days’ experience in similar work in 


any railway forming part of the Associa- 


tion within the preceding 24 months and 
shall be computed and applied on the same 
basis as the probationary period above- 
described. The Board further recommends 
that labourers employed in extra gang 
service now enjoying a higher rate of pay 
directly or indirectly by way of bonus or 
otherwise or classifications of certain jobs 
which now enjoy a higher rate of pay, 
shall in neither case suffer any reduction 
whatsoever. The above new rates of pay 
shall go into effect as of October 1, 1952. 


5. Seniority. Rules respecting seniority 
on the same general principles as provided 
in Agreement Number 12 should be worked 
out and incorporated in the proposed 
Agreement, which the Parties in any event 
had agreed to before this Board. 


6. Vacation with Pay. Regulations snould 
be incorporated in the agreement based on 
the same practice now in effect on Cana- 
dian railways and applying to other Main- 
tenance of Way employees and a check 
back should be made for three years, to 
October 1, 1949, to determine the length 
of service of the employee. 


7. Free Transportation. Free transporta- 
tion should be afforded to men covered by 
this Agreement, in accordance with each 
company’s regulations, applying to their 
other Maintenance of Way employees. 

8. Pension Privileges. Pension privileges 
now enjoyed by other Maintenance of Way 
employees should likewise apply to the 
labourers in extra gangs in accordance with 
each company’s regulations. 


9. Effective Date of Agreement should be 
from October 1, 1952, the agreement to 
remain in effect for one year with the 
requirements of 60 days’ notice in writing 
to either party, if the other party requests 
a new agreement or amendment thereto. 

It is to be clearly understood that this 
report does not deal with labourers in 
extra gangs now engaged practically all 
year round who are covered by Agreement 
Number 12 or other agreements. 
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It is to be observed that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
by Section 19, requires that every collec- 
tive agreement should contain procedure 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning its interpretation or violation. 
Any such clauses incorporated in the 
proposed agreement should specify that the 
Federal Minister of Labour is to designate 
the arbitrator or the chairman of any such 
arbitration board where the parties may 
not reach agreement upon the appoint- 
ment. It is also recommended that the 
discretion of the Minister of Labour should 
not be restricted to the members of one 
particular field or profession. 

The board is very pleased to report 
that throughout the hearings and confer- 
ences, the very best spirit of amity was 
displayed by all parties. 

Negotiations were all conducted between 
the parties thereto on the highest plane 
and it is the earnest hope and expectation 
of your board that an agreement will be 
entered into between the parties to this 
conciliation. 

The board desires to express its appre- 
ciation of the quality and comprehension 
incorporated in the extensive briefs which 
were submitted to it for consideration. 


The chairman especially desires to thank 
his colleague Mr. S. W. Crabbe, 70 High- 
bourne Road, Toronto 12, Ontario, who 
with his vast railway experience as a 
Maintenance of Way man and General 
Superintendent of a District of the Cana- 
dian Pacific has been most helpful and 
co-operative. 

The Chairman also desires to thank most 
sincerely his colleague, Mr. Michael 
Rubinstein, Barrister-at-law of Montreal, 
Quebec, the Union nominee who has taken 
a most objective and judicial view of his 
duties, and the Chairman must further add 
that it has been only through the skill, 
co-operation and_ spirit of conciliation 
extended by his two colleagues whereby 
it has been made possible for us to submit 
a unanimous report, all of which we 
respectfully submit. 


This 9th day of October, 1952. 


(Sgd.) James H. Strrt, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. W. Crass, 
Company Nominee. 


(Sgd.) MicHart RUBINSTEIN, 
Union Nominee. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Eight Recent Cases 


Decisions in eight cases recently heard 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 have been released. All were 
heard at Montreal, six on September 16 
and two on October 14. 

The disputes concerned the rate of pay 
for brakemen used as conductor-pilots, the 
dismissal of a fireman for “insubordination 
and refusing duty”, the claim of an 
employee for miles lost when held out of 
service pending his provision of a doctor’s 
certificate, claims for overtime pay, the 
assessment of demerit marks following a 
derailment, a lineman’s claim for meal 
expenses while he was away from desig- 
nated headquarters, a crew’s claim for a 
minimum day’s pay for a side trip, and a 
claim for pay for time spent while cars 
were undergoing repairs. 

The Board sustained the employees’ 
contention in five cases, declined to sustain 
it in two, and reduced the demerit marks 
in the eighth case. 

The eight cases are summarized below. 
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Case No. 619.—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning claims for conductors’ rate of pay 
for all brakemen used as conductor-pilots 
on track motors handling a contractor’s 
employees and material. 


Since February, 1947, according to the 
joint statement of facts presented to the 
Board, brakemen have been used on track 
motor cars operating on the main line for 
the carriage of men and materials to 
various locations along the railway. The 
Brotherhood contended that the brakemen 
were pilots, the Company that they were 
flagmen. 


Supporting their contention, the employees 
cited articles in the schedule of rates and 
rules for conductors and brakemen, 
reading :— 

Brakemen acting as pilots or as con- 
ductors on engines running light will 


receive conductors’ pay at through freight 
rates, 


An engine is defined as any self- 
propelled unit used in train service. 

All self-propelled units such as _pile- 
driver, locomotive crane, etc., working on 
the main track outside yard limits will 
be in charge of a conductor. 


The employees also pointed out that the 
Company had advertised for brakemen to 
“aet as pilots” for the contractor’s motor 
cars, 

The Company contended that the motor 
cars were in charge of a competent person 
who had passed examinations on the 
regulations governing the use and opera- 
tion of track cars and that the “flagmen” 
in dispute were in addition to these 
operators. Their duties, the Company said, 
were similar to those of section foremen 
when moving on the main line. 

Nothing in the first rule quoted by the 
employees, the Company asserted, requires 
it to employ conductor-pilots on track 
motor cars. The Company added that the 
cars did not often have to be lifted off 
the track, that they were not operated 
under train orders at any time and that 
the men used were younger brakemen 
“whom we wished to retain in the service 
as business increased”. 

Deciding to sustain the employees’ con- 
tention, the Board stated: “Inasmuch as 
the railway company in this particular case 
advertised for brakemen to act as pilots, 
the opinion of the Board is that, under 
such circumstances, the employees con- 
cerned should be paid pilot’s rates.” 


Case No. 620.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen concerning the dismissal of a 
fireman. 

A fireman assigned to work train service 
refused to act as watchman for the train’s 
engine on a Sunday; he also refused to 
discuss the matter on the telephone with 
the division master mechanic. He was 
dismissed “for refusing duty and insub- 
ordination”. 

The Railway pointed out that no engine 
watchman was available and it was neces- 
sary to ask the fireman to watch the engine 
between Saturday night and the Sunday 
night shift of the regular watchman with 
the work train in order to avoid delay 
to the train Monday morning. 

The rates of pay and rules governing 
service locomotive firemen and _hostelers, 
the Railway quoted, state:— 

Watching and caring for engines—fire- 
men: per hour, $1.134. 

Firemen in work train service will be 
paid 100 miles for each day held for 
service. Men to be notified on Saturday 
if required for following day. 

s 
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Firemen will be given transportation 
and allowed to go home for Sundays when 
such leave will not interfere with work 
trains. 


These rules, the Railway contended, 
provide for the service the fireman refused. 


The Brotherhood contended that arrange- 
ments for watching the engine when the 
work train was laid up for Sundays are 
not the fireman’s responsibility. The fire- 
man felt he was not compelled to work 
as watchman and was entitled to go home 
if the work train did not work Sunday. 
The Brotherhood requested compensation 
for time lost and reinstatement into the 
service. 


The Board felt that the fireman was 
insubordinate and arbitrary in his attitude, 
particularly in refusing to talk by telephone 
to his superior officer. It sustained the 
employees’ contention, however, to the 
extent of reinstatement, without payment 
for time out of service. 

The Board recommended that the Rail- 
way and the Brotherhood confer to reach 
a mutually-satisfactory interpretation of 
the articles quoted by the Railway. 


Case No. 621.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen concerning the claim of a fire- 
man for miles lost while he was held out 
of service after reporting physically unfit 
and pending his submission of a doctor’s 
certificate. 

A fireman reported May 5 that he was 
physically unfit for duty at that time. 
When he reported for work May 9 he 
was told he must produce a medical 
certificate before he could go out on his 
assigned run. The certificate was not 
received by the Company until May 19. 
The fireman was held out of service from 
May 9 to May 18. He submitted a claim 
for the miles lost during this period; the 
claim was denied. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
fireman should have been allowed to take 
his run when he reported for duty May 9. 
The employees cited Article 29 of the 
Agreement covering Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers and Hostlers, which reads:— 


Any fireman being physically unfit for 
duty will report same on Report Book, 
so that he may not be called. When he 
reports for duty, he will go out on his 
assigned run, engine, or in his turn. 

The Article, the fireman contended, does 
not require a doctor’s certificate, nor has 


it been the practice to produce one. 
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The Company submitted that it has the 
right, when it is suspected or known that 
an employee is suffering some illness, to 
require a medical certificate. Because it 
was entirely the fireman’s “own doing” that 
he did not procure and produce a certificate 
when he reported for duty, any time lost 
“was on his own account,” the Company 
contended. 

“In this particular case,’ the Board 
sustained the employees’ contention. It 
recommended, however, that the Company 
and the Brotherhood meet to attempt to 
reach an understanding on the proper 
application of Article 29 “so as to guard 
against abuses of the privileges provided 
for in the rule”. 


Case No. 622. 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning yardmen’s claims for overtime pay. 


A clause in the Yard Schedule reads:— 


Yardmen assigned to regular shifts who 
are required to work in excess of eight 
consecutive hours, or who are required to 
commence work on a second tour of duty 
within 24 hours of the starting time of 
the preceding shift paid for at pro rata 
rate, will be paid for time worked in 
excess of eight hours’ continuous service 
and for the second tour of duty at one 
and one-half times the pro rata rate. 


Four Calgary yardmen, on different dates, 
when reporting for work on their regular 
shifts, were transferred to crews which had 
begun work earlier. In each case the four 
yardmen began work at their normal 
starting time and did not work longer than 
eight consecutive hours. The crews they 
were transferred to, however, began work 
before 24 hours had elapsed since the yard- 
men had begun their preceding shift. 

The yardmen submitted claims for pay 
at one and one-half times the pro rata 
rate for the shift they worked with the 
crews they had been transferred to, because 
the crews had begun work within the 
24-hour period. The claims were rejected. 


Pointing out that the men involved in 
the dispute did not begin to work on their 
second tour of duty within the 24-hour 
period nor were required to work in excess 
of eight hours, the Board did not sustain 
the employees’ contention. 


Case No. 623.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Region) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning the 
assessment of 20 demerit marks against a 
fireman as a result of a derailment. 


A nine-car derailment was caused by a 
burned-off journal. The fireman on the 
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train was assessed 20 demerit marks for 
“responsibility in connection with burned- 
off journal”. 

In their contention, the employees asked 
for the removal of the demerits, contend- 
ing that the fireman had not failed in his 
duties and that his duties as fireman were 
such that “it would be utterly impossible 
for him to maintain a continual running 
inspection of the train”. Holding him 
responsible, the employees stated, was 
“unreasonable”. 


The Company pointed out that the con- 
dition of the broken journal, which was on 
the 26th car from the engine, showed there 
had been “intense heating, which would 
give sufficient indication for it to be 
observed had proper running inspection 
been maintained”. The fireman had 
reported, after the accident, that he had 
last made a running inspection 12.4 miles 
before the scene of the derailment and that 
his visibility extended to between 35 and 
40 cars. “Indications of the heating journal 
should have been clearly visible at that 
time,” the Company asserted. 

The Board’s decision was that, “in view 
of the evidence submitted,” the demerit 
marks were to be reduced from 20 to 10. 


Case No. 624. 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Communi- 
cations Department) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers concerning a lineman’s claim 
for meal expense while he was serving away 
from his designated headquarters. 


On three days during one month a 
lineman was instructed to proceed over a 
portion of his territory to clear wire 
trouble. Before returning to his designated 
headquarters for the night he was on duty 
for five, four and three hours respectively 
in excess of his normal eight hours. He 
submitted a claim for overtime payment 
for the extra time on duty and, in addi- 
tion, for his evening meal expenses on 
each of the three days. 

The Company declined to pay the meal 
expenses on the grounds that the lineman 
was not entitled to such expenses while 
being paid overtime rates for the time he 
spent travelling back to headquarters. 

The employees pointed out that “it has 
always been the accepted practice that 
regular meals for linemen while away from 
their designated headquarters are con- 
sidered as necessary expenses and hereto- 
fore have never been questioned”. 

To support their contention the employees 
quoted a rule from the then-existing 
é 


— 


Agreement covering Linemen, which read: 
“A lineman will be allowed all necessary 
expenses while away from headquarters”. 

The Company cited a clause from the 
Agreement with Telegraphers which reads:— 


Linemen will be allowed to go home 
each night if overtime entailed will not 
exceed the amount of expenses required to 
keep them on line overnight, provided that 
the work is finished or that they can 
return before assigned hours commence 
next day. 


The Company held that the meal 
expenses claimed by the lineman were 
actually part of the expenses required to 
keep him on line overnight. Payment of 
overtime rates for the time the lineman 
spent returning home and of part of the 
expenses which would have been incurred 
had he remained on line overnight is 
contrary to the intent of the above clause, 
the Company asserted. 

After hearing representatives of both the 
Company and the employees, the Board 
sustained the employees’ contention. 


Case No. 625.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a crew’s claim for a minimum 
day’s pay for making a side trip. 


The crew of a mixed train was instructed 
to make a side trip off their scheduled 
route and on a subdivision other than that 
to which they were assigned. Crew mem- 
bers were paid for the entire trip, their 
regular run plus the side trip. They con- 
tended they should have been paid a 
minimum day for the side trip in addition 
to their regular pay for their assigned run. 

To support their contention, the 
employees cited rules in the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen Schedule reading :— 


_ Trainmen assigned to regular trains will 
not be required to do other work than 
that to which they are regularly assigned, 
except in case of wrecks, when no other 
trainmen are available. 


and 
One hundred (100) miles or less, eight 

(8) hours or less, to constitute a day, in 

through and irregular freight, local freight 

and mixed train service. 

The Company, stating that the side trip 
was made only because of emergency con- 
ditions, said that payment had been made 
in accordance with the Board’s decision 
in Case No. 261 (L.G., Oct., 1925, p. 965). 
That case concerned the crew of a way 
freight that was instructed to go into a 
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point three miles from the main line for 
commercial loads; the Board ruled that 
payment should be made for the time 
occupied or miles run, in addition to pay 
for the regular trip. The two cases were 
almost identical, the Company contended, 
and the employees’ claim was not justified. 

In its decision, the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention. 


Case No. 626.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning a crew’s claim for pay at work 
train rates for time spent while repairmen 
on the same train repaired cars at two 
stations on the route. 


The crew of a train which included a 
road repair car was ordered to stop at 
two intermediate stations en route while the 
repairmen repaired two disabled cars. The 
crew’s claim for pay at work train rates 
for the time spent at the two stops—a 
total of two hours and 45 minutes—was 
denied by the Railway. 

Representatives of the employees con- 
tended that the service performed at the 
two stops was work train service. Because 
repairs were made to disabled cars the crew 
was entitled, the employees contended, to 
mileage to and from the working point and 
work train rates while working there, in 
accordance with a clause in the Schedule 
reading :— 


Trainmen/Conductors on wrecking trains 
will be allowed actual mileage to and from 
wrecks, work train rates while working at 
same, and will be paid for not less than 
one (1) day’s pay for such combined 
service. 


Also quoted was a rule reading:— 


Trainmen will not be paid for perform- 
ing work train service en route unless 
time so occupied aggregates one (1) hour, 
in which case they will be paid at work 
train rates for the whole time so occu- 
pied; such time not to be included in 
counting overtime. 

The Railway declared the crew was not 
in work train service but in pool freight 
service from terminal to terminal. As they 
had no service to perform in connection 
with repairing the two cars in question, the 
Railway contended, the rules quoted are 
not applicable and there is no justification 
for the claim. 

“We have no record of any previous 
claims of this nature,” the Railway added. 

The decision of the Board was that the 
employees’ contention be not sustained. 
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 otlective — 


Sreements 


and Wase Schedules ‘ 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 


Logging—British Columbia Coastal Region 
—Certain Logging Firms and Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 


Agreement following strike (L.G., Sept., 
1952, p. 1293) and mediation proceedings 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Gordon 
McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of British 
Columbia, to be in effect from June 15, 
1952, to June 14, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 


Check-off: the companies agree to deduct 
monthly union dues, initiation fees, back 
dues and union assessments from the pay 
of employees who so authorize (until and 
unless the authorization is revoked by the 
employee) and to remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week, except for cookhouse and bunk- 
house employees in unorganized territory, 
firefighters, boatmen, first-aid attendants 
and watchmen. Time worked by cookhouse 
and bunkhouse employees shall be computed 
on a daily basis; such employees shall be 
entitled to one day off in seven. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
above hours and, in the case of production 
workers, for work on Saturday and Sunday. 
Employees who of necessity regularly work 
on Saturday and Sunday shall take 2 other 
days of the week off. They will be paid 
time and one-half for work on the 2 days 
of rest and also for work on Sunday. All 
employees will receive time and _ one-half 
for work on 7 specified holidays. Hourly- 
rated and piece work employees will be 
paid double time and one-half for work on 
3 specified paid holidays (included in above 
7 holidays), provided they have been on 
the payroll 30 calendar days immediately 
preceding the holidays and work on the 
regularly scheduled work days, immediately 
preceding and following the holidays. 
(Previous agreement did not provide for 
any paid holidays.) 

Vacations with pay will be granted 
employees in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Annual Holidays Act of British 
Columbia. However, for the purposes of 
this agreement the words “two and _ one- 
half per centum” will be considered substi- 
tuted wherever the words “two per centum” 
appear throughout the statute. Employees 
with 5 or more years’ continuous service 
will receive an additional week’s vacation 
with pay or pay in lieu thereof, based on 
24 per cent of the total wages earned by 
the employee during the working year. 
Cookhouse and bunkhouse employees in 
unorganized territory will receive one week 
after 6 months’ service, provided that they 
shall not be entitled to more than 2 weeks 
in any one year, except that after 5 years’ 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
number of those recently 
are summarized here. Agree- 


ment. A 
received l 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards 
Act, ete., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


service they shall receive the additional 
week’s vacation with pay or pay in lieu 
thereof. 

Wages: effective June 15, 1952, wages shall 
be increased by 54 cents per hour to all 
employees covered by the agreement, making 
the minimum rate for common labour (men) 
$1.35 per hour. Wage rates for other 
categories are covered in wage supplements 
attached to each company’s agreement. By 
giving notice between December 14, 1952, 
and January 1, 1953, either party shall 
have the right to reopen negotiations to 
determine whether an increase or decrease 
in the basic wage rate shall be paid. Any 
change agreed upon shall become effective as 
of December 14, 1952, and shall continue in 
effect until the termination of this agree- 
ment. 

Escalator clause: a_ cost-of-living bonus 
will be paid to all eligible employees 
effective July 1, 1952, and January 1, 1953, 
based on the rise in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index. For each 
1-3 point rise in the index above 172:5 
(index figure for January, 1951) employees 
will receive a bonus of one cent per hour. 
If the index drops, the bonus will be 
adjusted downward by the same amount, 
provided, however, that a drop in the index 
below 172-5 will not affect wage rates pay- 
able under this agreement. 

Off-shift differentials: a premium of 6 
cents per hour will be paid for work on 
the second and third shifts. 

The rate for board and lodging in logging 
camp boarding-houses shall not exceed $2.25 
per day; where a lesser rate is in effect, 
that rate will prevail. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and an Accident Prevention 
Committee. 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products—St. John’s, N fld—Certain 
Bakeries and the Bakery and Con- 
fectronery Workers’ International Union 
of America, Local 381. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 8, 
1952, to August 7, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all present and future union 
members; however, during the 60 days 
immediately preceding the anniversary date 
ot the agreement this clause shall be 
inactive. Union shop for new employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of all union members 
all union fees, dues, fines and assessments 
and to remit same to the union. 


Hours: 9 per day, 6 days per week, a 
54-hour week. Females shall not’ be 
required to work in the bakery between 
1l p.m. and 7 a.m. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work: in 
excess of the normal number of hours per 
day. No employee shall be required to 
work more than 4 hours overtime in any 
one day or more than 12 hours in any one 
week, except when unavoidable. However, 
employees who volunteer to work more 
hours of overtime shall be paid double time 
for the period so worked. Double time 
for work on Sunday or the alternative day 
of rest. 

Statutory holidays: each employee will be 
allowed 4 specified paid holidays or alterna- 
tive days with pay in lieu thereof. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 2 weeks. 

Minimum wage rates: hourly—mixer, oven 
tender 91 cents, assistants 86 cents; bench 
and machine men 91 cents, assistants 76 
cents; helpers and pan greasers 61 cents; 
weekly—foremen $53.30, salesmen $28.55 
(plus 2 per cent on sales); shippers, truck 
drivers, stablemen, utility and maintenance 
men $37.52; male bread wrappers $32.48, 
assistant $24.08, where only one person is 
employed on wrapping machine $46.48; 
female help, first 6 months $15.12, second 
6 months $17.36, third 6 months $19.70, 
thereafter $20.72. (The above rates for 
hourly-rated employees are 9 cents per hour, 
and those for weekly-rated employees 12 per 
cent, higher than the previous rates.) 

Sick leave: after 6 months’ employment 
employees will be entitled to receive half 
time for any period they are sick up to 
6 weeks in any 12-month period. 

Seniority: merit and ability being equal, 
seniority shall prevail in any promotion, 
lay-off, or rehiring. In case of lay-offs 
seniority will be maintained if employees 
are rehired within 2 months. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Bakery Products—Regina, Sask—Certain 
Bakeries and the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, Local 428. 


Agreement to be in efiect from June l, 
1952, to May 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 42 per week. No deliveries shall 
be made after 12 noon on Wednesdays and 
after 5 p.m. on other days. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any one day or 42 hours in any 
one week. 

Statutory holidays: 8 specified holidays 
and any other day when proclaimed a 
holiday by statutory authority will be paid 
holidays. Employees who work not less than 


32 hours in the week in which the holiday 
occurs will receive full pay for the holiday 
and those who work less than 32 hours in 
such week will receive holiday pay on a 
pro rata basis. If required to work on a 
public holiday employees will be paid 
double time and one-half. 

Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods, one during the 
forenoon shift and one during the after- 
noon shift. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman 
$54.40, helper $45.55; engineers helper 
$50.60; bread wrapper, stableman $48.05, 
helpers $40.50; ovenman, bench and machine 
hands, receiver $48.05; truck driver $45.55, 
janitor $44.25, shippers $43, bakers’ helper 
and bread racker $40.50; female help in 
cake shop doing bench work over half time, 
female on cake depositor or doughnut 
machine, female cake shipper $37.95; female 
cake shop dish washer, finishers, cake 
wrappers and box makers $35.75. (The 
above rates are approximately 10 per cent 
higher than the previous rates.) New inex- 
perienced employees will receive 10 per cent 
Jess than the above rates. Regular salesmen 
$28 basic pay plus 63 per cent wholesale and 
13 per cent retail on cakes and pastry and 
4% cent wholesale and 1 cent retail on bread, 
with a guaranteed weekly wage of $35; 
route foreman who is relief outside sales- 
man shall receive average of all routes; 
relief outside salesman $46; salesman in 
training $38.50 for 4 weeks, thereafter $44.25 
with the right to the first route falling 
vacant. Where a female worker performs 
the duties of a male worker, the basis of 
her pay shall be 100 per cent of that paid 
the classification, unless otherwise classified. 

Shift differential: an employee, any part 
of whose regular shift falls between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 am., shall receive 
a bonus of 5 cents per hour for all time 
worked. 

Accident compensation: after an employee 
has been off for 2 weeks on account of 
being injured in the performance of his 
duties he will be paid the difference between 
the Workmen’s Compensation ‘Board pay- 
ment and his regular wage rate for a period 
not exceeding 60 days. 

Uniforms: where the wearing of uniforms 
by the salesmen is obligatory, the company 
will provide same at 50 per cent of the 
cost to the company. The uniforms will 
remain the property of the company for 6 
months, thereafter they will become the 
property of the employee. An employee 
leaving the company will be reimbursed at 
the rate of one-sixth of his portion per 
month. 

Seniority: in promotions, demotions, lay- 
offs and rehiring seniority will be given 
every consideration subject to skill, ability 
and merit. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Fur Products—7 oronto, Ont—Certain Fur 
Manufacturing Firms and the Fur 
Workers’ Union, Locals 21479, 21480 
and 21481 of the American Federation 
of Labour. : 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
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April 15, 1952, to April 15, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one between the Associated Fur Manufac- 
turers of Toronto and the union, which 
expired April 15, 1952, and which was 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, Feb., 
1951, p. 229, with the following change:— 

Minimum weekly wage rates are increased 
and are now as follows: cutters, first class 
$70, second class $60; operators, finishers, 
first class $53, second class $47; blockers 
and squares $44.60, after 5 years’ service 
$50.60; tapers and assistant finishers (to be 
classed as second class finishers) $47. 
Employees who are members of the union 
shall be entitled to an increase of 10 cents 
per hour from August 18, 1952. 


Wood Products—British Columbia Coastal 
Region—Certain Firms Engaged in 
Manufacturing of Rough and Dressed 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Bozes, 
Shingles, Doors, Etc. and International 
Woodworkers of America. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of 
companies engaged in manufacturing the 
above products. 


Metal Products—Hamuilton, Ont—The 
Steel Company of Canada Limited 
(Hamilton and Ontario Works) and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 
1006. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, to April 1, 1954, and for a further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice 
is given prior to the expiration date of the 
agreement. However, either party may, on 
notice to the other, on April i, 1953, 
initiate discussion on basic wage rates only. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization is not 
revocable during the life of the agreement. 
However, all employees, hired on or after 
May 8, 1950, except students temporarily 
employed, will be required, as a term of 
their employment, to assign to the union 
through payroll deductions an amount equal 
to the monthly union dues. 


Hours: 8 per shift 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. The work pattern shall be 5 
consecutive work-days which may begin on 
any day_of the calendar week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours in any consecutive 24-hour period 
(except in case of shift changeover) or 40 
hours per week and for work on the sixth 
and seventh day of the week; double time 
for work on 7 specified paid holidays (not 
including Christmas Day) provided the 
employee works throughout the scheduled 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
such holidays, otherwise he will be paid time 
and one-half. All eligible employees will 
receive a day’s pay for Christmas Day. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year of continuous service, 2 week’s after 
3 years’ continuous service and 3 weeks after 
15 (previously 20) years’ continuous service. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
will be paid on a pro-rata basis (previously 
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employees with less than 3 months’ service 
did not get any vacation pay). A deduc- 
tion of one day from the vacation period 
and a corresponding reduction in pay will 
be made for each unjustifiable absence in 
excess of one day in any calendar month. 

Hourly wage rates in effect immediately 
prior to the date of the agreement shall 
be increased, effective April 4, 1952, by 164 
cents per hour (this includes the 9 cents 
per hour cost-of-living allowance, now dis- 
continued, paid under the terms of an 
amendment to the previous agreement). This 
increase brings the base or minimum hiring 
rate to $1-435 per hour. 

The terms of a Procedural Agreement, 
dated September 11, 1952, and executed at 
the same time as this agreement, provide 
for the establishment and application of a 
standard hourly wage scale. The scale is to 
be established commencing with the base or 
minimum hourly hiring rate for job class I 
($1-435) and progressing upwards from that 
point from job class to job class by equal 
increments of 4 cents per hour each. The 
job classification program and the establish- 
ment and installation of the standard hourly 
wage scale shall become operative March 31, 
1954, or when completed, but adjustments 
based upon it will be made retroactive to 
the beginning of the first pay period com- 
mencing after April 1, 1953, and will be paid 
as soon as practical after the plan is in 
operation. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a premium of 5 (previously 3) cents 
per hour for work on the afternoon shift 
and of 7 (previously 5) cents per hour for 
work on the night shift. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, grievance procedure, seniority rights 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Metal Products—Windsor, Ont—Truscon 
Steel Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
195. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
Victoria Day; double time for work on 
7 specified paid holidays. (Previously time 
and one-half was paid for work on 2 unpaid 
holidays and double time for work on 6 
paid holidays.) 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with less than 3 years’ seniority, 2 weeks 
to employees with more than 3 years’ 
seniority. 

Wages: the base wage rates of hourly 
rated employees were to be increased by 3 
cents per hour effective May 4, 1952, and 
will be increased by an additional 3 cents 
per hour on January 1, 1953. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the hourly 
basic rate employees will be paid a cost- 
of-living allowance based on the official cost- 
of-living index: for every 1:3 points rise 
in the index above 179-6 points they will 


be paid an allowance of one cent per hour. 
Adjustments are to be made every 3 months, 
upwards or downwards, but no further down- 
ward adjustments will be made should the 
index fall below 179-7 points. Should the 
method of calculating the official Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Cost-of-Living Index be 
changed, the index figures used shall be 
converted to a basis comparable with the 
basis for computing the above cost-of-living 
allowance. 

Shift differential: employees who work on 
a night shift will be paid a shift differential 
of 74 cents (previously 5 cents) per hour. 

Welfare plans: the company agrees to pay 
one-half of the present cost of the Blue 
Cross Hospitalization Plan (on a standard 
ward basis) and of the Windsor Medical 
Services Plan covering the employee and his 
wife, and the total cost, for the employee 
only, of sickness and accident insurance up 
to $21 weekly benefit with a maximum 
benefit period of 26 weeks with a 3-day 
waiting period, subject in all respects to 
the provisions of the insurance policy. The 
company will continue to contribute to the 
cost of the present Group Life Insurance as 
heretofore. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Clay Products—Estevan, Sask —Saskat- 
chewan Minerals, Clay Products Divi- 
sion, and Clay Products Workers’ 
Union, Local 3 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June lI, 
1952, to June 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: upon written request by the 
union, accompanied by signed authorization 
cards, the company agrees to deduct monthly 
from the pay of all union members all union 
initiation fees, monthly dues, assessments 
and levies and to remit same to the union. 

Hours: for day workers (excluding 
employees engaged in kiln firing or in the 
power house)—8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for 
shift workers 8 per day, an average of 44 
per week, with shift schedules on a 2-week 
basis. Overtime: time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours of work outside of the 
regularly assigned hours, double time there- 
after and for work on the regularly assigned 
day of rest. 

Statutory holidays: 9 specified holidays and 
any other day when nationally proclaimed 
and approved by the provincial government 
will be paid holidays. Work performed on 
such holidays will be paid for at double time 
and one-half. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be granted a 10-minute rest period during 
each half shift worked and, where circum- 
stances warrant, a 5-minute wash-up period 
before the end of each shift. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks annual leave 
after one year’s service. For periods of 
less than one year, vacations shall be granted 
on a proportionate basis. 

Paid sick leave: every employee shall 
accumulate sick leave credits to a maximum 
of one year at the rate of 14 days for each 
calendar month, or major fraction thereof, 
of service. Credits will accumulate from the 


date of commencement of employment but 
no employee shall be entitled to sick leave 
pay until he has completed 3 months of 
continuous service. No payment will be 
made with respect to the first day of absence 
in the third and succeeding periods of sick- 
ness in any one year. 

_ Accident compensation: when an employee 
is injured in the performance of his duties 
during working hours, he will be paid the 
difference between the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board payment and his regular wage 
rate for the first 6 months and 50 per cent 
of such difference for the next 6 months 
during which he is in receipt of compensa- 
tion payments from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


Hourly wage rates: crusherman (primary 
or grog), drawer, hacker, screenman, trades- 
man’s helper, transferman $1.12; boiler 
fireman, car strapper, pugger, truck driver 
$1.17; crusherman (secondary) $1.22; bull- 
dozer operator, fourth class engineer, lift 
truck operator, maintenance man _ $1.27; 
third class engineer, machine operator II 
$1.32; head engineer, shovel operator, tunnel 
kiln operator $1.37; machine operator I, 
plant welder, plant electrician, plant 
mechanic $1.42; timekeeper-storekeeper 
$223.50 (per month). (The above hourly 
rates are 6 cents higher than the previous 
rates.) The principle of equal pay for equal 
work shall apply regardless of sex. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid a shift differential of 6 cents for the 
second shift and 9 cents for the third shift. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, the safety and health of 
employees and the establishment of a 
Union-Management Production Committee. 


Construction 


Plumbers—T oronto, Ont —Toronto Labour 
Bureau and United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 
Local 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 31, 
1952, to May 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: employers shall give union 
members, or men willing and eligible to 
become members within 30 days, preference 
in employment. If union members are not 
available, employers may hire other journey- 
men and apprentices. Likewise, union mem- 
bers agree to work only for recognized 
plumbing and heating firms or shops and 
to give preference to firms or shops which 
are parties to this agreement. : 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for overtime until 12 midnight, double 
time thereafter and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays and 
also on new construction. All overtime wor 
of any emergency repair nature shall be 
done at the regular rate of pay up to 2 
hours; if the work takes less than one hour 
and it is necessary to call a workman from 
his home he shall be paid for his travelling 
time to and from his home. If to finish a 
repair job on regular working days will not 
take more than one hour’s time, it will be 
done at the regular rate of wages. 
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Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 
per cent of wages. 

Hourly wage rates: foreman $2.40, journey- 
man $2.15; apprentices, first year 30 per 
cent, second year 40, third year 50, fourth 
year 70, and fifth year 85 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate. (The above rates for 
foreman and journeyman are 15 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates.) 

Shift work: to qualify asa “shift job”, 
two full shifts must be worked in any 
24-hour period, and each of these shifts 
must continue for at least 5 consecutive 
regular working days. A shift commencing 
at 8 a.m. shall work the regular 8 hours 
for 8 hours’ pay; a shift commencing any 
time between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. shall work 
7 hours for 8 hours’ pay, and a shift com- 
mencing anytime between 8 p.m. and 2 a.m. 
6 hours for 8 hours’ pay. No workman shall 
work more than one shift in any 24-hour 
period under these conditions. 

Out-of-town jobs: when working in an area 
surrounding the city within 10 miles of the 
city limits, the employer shall pay any 
transportation charges over the city carfare 
and, in addition, a travelling time allowance 
of 8 cents per mile from city limits to the 
job and return; if the job is more than 10 
miles from the city limits, an employee may 
be paid under this clause or “as weekly 
board’, at the option of the employer. 
Where employees do not return daily, fares 
to and from work and travelling time up to 
a maximum of 8 hours per day shall be 
paid by the employer. However, where men 
leave the job of their own volition within 
90 days such payments for returning to 
Toronto may be withheld. Room and board 
equivalent to the rate of 50 cents per hour 
worked, with a maximum of 8 hours per day, 
shall be paid. Room and board will be 
paid for statutory holidays, providing the 
men work a full 8 hours on the normal 
working days preceding and following the 
holiday. The cost of transportation to and 
from the job, but not travelling time, shall 
be paid every 2 months for jobs within 
200 miles of Toronto, every 4 months for 
jobs within 400 miles, and every 6 months 
for jobs within 600 miles of Toronto. This 
shall be paid whether or not the workman 
actually return to Toronto. 

Apprentices may be employed at the ratio 
of one apprentice to every 5 journeymen 
plumbers or 5 journeymen steamfitters or 
pipefitters. One junior mechanic only to be 
allowed in any shop to each branch of the 
trade except where there are more than 5 
journeymen plumbers or 5 journeymen 
steamfitters or pipefitters employed, in which 
case one additional junior mechanic may be 
allowed to each additional 5 journeymen 
plumbers or 5 journeymen steamfitters or 
pipefitters. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Aireraft Maintenance Workers—Canada— 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and International Association of 
Machinists, Lodges 764 and 1813. 

Agreement, as amended, to be in effect 

from February 1, 1952, to February 1, 1953, 


and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 
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Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. When split shift work is 
necessary at field bases, every endeavour 
will be made to provide a spread of 8 
working hours within a period of 12 con- 
secutive hours in each 24-hour period. At 
certain specified field bases where this is 
not practicable because of the requirements 
of service, the hours may be spread by 
mutual agreement over 6 days per week and 
split shifts worked on the basis of 6% hours 
per day within a spread of 12 consecutive 
hours in each 24-hour period. In such cases 
employees will be allowed a maximum of 7 
additional days with pay to be taken in 
conjunction with their annual vacations. 
Line engineers, Domestic Lines, shall work 
on the basis of a normal work month of 
170 hours of service including a maximum 
of 100 hours flying time. If being held at 
a line station for 24 hours or more when 
no work is required to be performed, a 
line engineer shall be credited with 8 hours 
of service for each full 24-hour period so 
held. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the normal working day (except 
in the rotation of shifts) and for work on 
the assigned rest days (except where such 
days are being accumulated by an employee 
to be taken at a later day) and on 8 
specified holidays. Line engineers flying in 
excess of 100 hours per month or working 
in excess of 170 hours, including flying time 
and work on the ground, shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half their classifica- 
tion rate and bonus for such overtime. (The 
previous agreement, which expired June 30, 
1951, provided for a normal working week 
of 44 hours with straight time for the first 
12 hours of overtime in any month and time 
and one-half thereafter.) 

Vacations with pay: employees who have 
completed one year of continuous or cumu- 
lative service (243 days) shall be allowed 
10 working days; thereafter they will be 
allowed one day’s vacation for each 24 days’ 
service in the previous year with a maximum 
of 10 working days per year. 

Minimum monthly rates of pay for the 
periods February 1, 1952, to May 31, 1952, 
June 1, 1952, to September 30, 1952, and 
October 1, 1952, to January 31, 1953, respec- 
tively: crew chief $330, $335, $345; sub- 
foreman $320, $325, $335; air engineers, 
grade 1, $270, $275, $285, grade 2, $295, 
$300, $310, grade 3, $310, $315, $325, grade 
4, $315, $320, $330: mechanics $270 to $295, 
$275 to $300, $285 to $310; helper $215, 
$220, $225: learners, first 6 months $145, 
$150, $155, second 6 months $155, $160, $165 
and so on to eighth 6 months $230, $235, 
$245; cleaner 1, $175, $180, $185; cleaner 
2, $215, $220, $225; cleaner aircraft in- 
terior $161, $166, $171; janitor first year, 
$166, $171, $176, thereafter $181, $186, $191; 
truck driver, station attendant, first 6 
months $185, $190, $195, thereafter $206, 
$211, $216; stockkeeper $240 to $280, $245 
to $285, $255 to $295; issuer $145 to $200, 
$150 to $205, $155 to $210; stores carpenter 
$215, $220, $225; building maintenance 
mechanic $260, $265, $275; stationary engi- 
neer $240, $245, $255; stationary engineer, 
in charge, $280, $285, $295. Line engineers 
on domestic operations will receive their 
applicable classification rate which shall not 
be less than that for air engineer, grade 2, 
plus a bonus of $20 per month. .(The above 
rates for the period February 1, 1952, to 


May 31, 1952, are $15 per month higher 
than the rates paid prior to February 1, 
1952.) 

Transportation on company aircraft and 
over the lines of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will be granted, when proceeding on 
annual vacation, in accordance with the 
regulations of the company. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the ratio of junior posi- 
tions to senior positions applicable to trade 
classifications. 


Telephones—Province of British Columbua 
—British Columbia Telephone Company 
and the Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1952, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter until 
terminated at any time by 2 months’ notice. 
However, by giving notice within the 30-day 
period ending May 31, 1953, the question of 
a change in wage schedules may be re-opened 
by either party. 


General 

Union security: the agreement contains a 
maintenance of membership clause with the 
proviso that every present employee who is 
a member of the federation is to be given 
30 days from date of signing the agreement 
in which to elect either to remain a federa- 
tion member or to withdraw from _ the 
federation. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Holidays: 9 specified paid holidays will be 
observed by employees of the Traffic and 
Plant Divisions; employees of the Clerical 
Division will be allowed an additional 2 paid 
holidays. However, an employee scheduled 
to but who does not work on a holiday shall 
not be paid for the holiday. After 12 
months’ continuous service, a temporary full 
time employee shall receive the same holiday 
awards as a regular employee, while a part 
time employee, who has worked 50 per cent 
or more of the basic hours (no such qualifi- 
cation required in the case of employees of 
the Operating Group in the Traffic Divi- 
sion), shall receive holiday awards under 
the same conditions as a regular full time 
employee and shall receive as holiday pay 
an amount equivalent to what he would have 
received had he worked. 

Vacations with pay: regular full time 
employees will be granted 2 weeks after one 
year’s service and 3 weeks after 10 (pre- 
viously 15) years’ service. New employees 
will be allowed five-sixths of a day for each 
month of service completed prior to May 1 
immediately following their engagement; 
those starting work between December 16 
and April 30 will receive pay in lieu of 
vacations when staff conditions make this 
necessary. Temporary full time employees 
and part time employees employed after 
May 15 shall receive 2 per cent of their 
earnings up to the following May 1 in lieu 
of vacations; thereafter they shall receive 
the same treatment (part time employees on 
a pro rata basis) as regular employees. 

Seniority: arrangements of staff shall be 
made on the basis of ability, seniority, merit 
and service requirements. Seniority, under 
all circumstances, shall be given every 
consideration. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Traffic Division 

Hours: Operating Group—hours of work 
vary with the different classes of offices and 
the different shifts from a minimum of 43 
hours to a maximum of 8 hours per shift. 
Cafeteria Group—8 per day 5 days a week, 
a 40-hour week; cafeteria employees will be 
allowed 2 paid 20-minute meal periods and 
check room attendants one paid 20-minute 
meal period in each 8-hour shift. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of a 
normal shift and for work on Sunday, 
double time for work on a holiday and, in 
the case of employees of the Operating 
Group, for work after 8 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve. 


Daily wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: operators—class “A” offices from 
$5.77 during the first 3 months to $8.99 after 
6 years; class “B” offices from $5.52 during 
first 3 months to $7.84 after 6 years; class 
“C” offices from $5.15 during first 3 months 
to $7.32 after 6 years; learners $2.20; ticket 
carriers from $4.88 during first month to 
$6.11 after six months, learners $2.20. (The 
above rates represent an increase of from 
9 to 10 per cent over the rates previously 
in effect.) Differentials over corresponding 
operator’s rates; position differentials—ser- 
Vice assistants, first year 73 cents, second 
year 97 cents, third year $1.20; teachers, 
first year 97 cents, second year $1.20; senior 
and rate operators 50 cents, service observers 
73 cents; clerks, class 1 73 cents, class 2 
97 cents, class 3 $1.20. Shift differentials 
—senior operator or service assistant in 
charge 75 cents and $1, operator in charge 
50 cents, night shift 70 cents, broken shift, 
ending before 8 p.m. 45 cents, ending at 
8 p.m. or later 60 cents. An employee in 
charge of an office will be paid an appro- 
priate differential, the amount varying with 
the class of office, the shift and the number 
of employees concerned. 


At management’s discretion, free meals 
and lodging shall be provided to employees 
required to stay on duty in cases of 
emergency. 

When transferred at the request of the 
company an employee shall be paid travel- 
ling expenses and shall not suffer any loss 
in pay due to the time spent in travelling. 


Plant Division 

Hours: all groups—8 per day 5 days per 
week, a 40-hour week. Overtime: Craft 
Group—with certain exceptions, overtime 
payments will be made on the following 
basis: if called out for overtime work, 
double time with a 2-hour minimum; in case 
of continuing overtime, time and one-half 
for first 2 hours, double time thereafter; 
time and one-half for work on Sunday, 
except where employee is required to work 

or more Sunday shifts in any 4-week 
scheduled period, in which case he will 
receive double time for the third and sub- 
sequent Sunday shifts. For work on a 
holiday shift employees will be paid double 
time and non-shift employees triple time. 
Building Service—time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal working hours 
and for work on Sunday, double time for 
work on a holiday. Automotive Mainten- 
ance, Stores Group, Building Maintenance, 
and Miscellaneous Group—time and one-half 
for work in excess of.normal working hours, 
double time for work on a holiday. 

Daily wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Craft Group—combination men class 
“B”, facility men, line and station installers, 
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line and station repairmen, linemen from 
$7.46 during first 3 months to $16.78 after 
6 years; cable splicers, central office main- 
tenance men, combination men class “A”, 
district repairmen, electricians, equipment 
installers, P.B.X. and P.A.B.X. installers 
and repairmen, shopmen, teletypemen from 
$7.46 during first 3 months to $17.06 after 
64 years; groundmen, splicer’s helpers from 
$11.44 during first 2 years to $12.47 after 
5 years; groundmen—heavy construction 
truck drivers from $12.51 during first 2 
years to $13.58 after 5 years; factory 
workers (employees performing semi-skilled 
bench work such as assembly and dis- 
assembly of telephone instruments, instru- 
ment parts, wire and protectors) from $9.43 
during first 6 months to $12.09 after 2 
years. Employees working on a _ bridge, 
tower or other fixture at a height of 85 
or more feet above the ground or on a 
catenary crossing with 3 or more fixtures 
shall receive, in addition to their regular 
rate, straight time for each hour worked. 
Employees in charge will be paid a differ- 
ential of 23 or 46 cents per day, depending 
on the number and _ classification of 
employees under their supervision. Employees 
working evening shifts will be paid a shift 
differential of $1, and those working night 
shifts of $1.20, per shift. Building Service 
—equipment cleaners first year $9.34, there- 
after $11.06; building servicewomen, first 
year $7.06, thereafter $7.74; building service- 
men, first year $9.04, thereafter $10.74; build- 
ing service engineers from $10 to $13.82; 
elevator operators from $7.37 to $7.98. 
Employees working evening shifts will be paid 
a shift differential of 15 cents, and those 
working night shifts of 20 cents, per shift. 
Automotive Maintenance—body and welding 
mechanics $13.82, auto mechanics $12.59 and 
$13.52, tire repairmen $12.59, service men 
$10.43, auto mechanics’ helpers, car washers 
$10.12. Employees working evening shifts 
will be paid 60 cents, and those working 
night shifts 75 cents, per shift extra. Stores 
Group—storemen and combination storemen 
and drivers from $9.04 during first 6 months 
to $12.53 after 5 years; senior storemen 
$13.52. Building Maintenance—plumbers 
$16.03, building maintenance men $15.35, 
painters $13.52. <A differential of $1 per 
shift will be paid to employees working 
evening shifts and of $1.20 to those working 
night shifts. An employee engaged in spray 
painting will receive 10 cents per hour extra. 
Miscellaneous Group—lJabourers $11.04, 
special labourers $11.53. (The above rates 
represent an increase of 11 per cent over 
the previous rates.) 


Board and lodging: when an employee is 
assigned to work away from headquarters 
on a short term job (14 calendar days or 
less) board and lodging expense will be 
paid by the company. When assigned to a 


long term job (15 calendar days or more) 
the employee will be paid an allowance of 
$3.50 per calendar day and he shall pay his 
own board and lodging expense or, if he 
elects, the company shall pay his board and 
lodging expense and deduct from his pay 
$1.50 per day for each day worked. When 
conditions make it necessary that the com- 
pany furnish board and lodging, $1.50 per 
day for each day worked shall be deducted 
from the employee’s pay. When an 
employee is in charge of any other employees 
the company shall pay his board and lodging 
expense without deduction. 

Provision is made for transportation and 
an apprenticeship plan. 


Clerical Division 


Hours: 734 per day any 5 consecutive days 
Monday to Saturday, a 374 hour week. 
Overtime: on a normal working day, for 
one or more hours a meal allowance of $1, 
for 2 or more hours straight time plus a 
meal allowance of $1; on Saturdays and 
Sundays straight time with a meal allow- 
ance of $1 if the work exceeds 4 hours with 
an additional $1 if it exceeds 9 hours; 
double time for work on a holiday with a 
meal allowance of $1 after 4 hours, and an 
additional $1 after 9 hours, of overtime. 


Daily wage rates: group 1 (messenger boy 
or girl, office boy or girl) $5.12 and $5.42; 
group 2 (mail messenger) $5.74 to $7.03; 
group 3 (card record clerk, toll ticket 
sorter, typist, utility clerk, etc.) $6.39 to 
$8.32; group 4 (addressograph clerk, library 
clerk, mail clerk, public relations clerk, etc.) 
$6.69 to $8.95; group 5 (applications clerk, 
inquiry clerk, payroll clerk, proof reader, 
receptionist, stenographer, teller, etc.) $7.03 
to $9.58; group 6 (advertising clerk, comp- 
tometer operator, control clerk, development 
engineering clerk, employment clerk, etc.) 
$7.34 to $10.22; group 7 (senior addresso- 
graph clerk, collection clerk, payroll con- 
trol clerk, staff administration clerk, senior 
stenographer, etc.) $7.97 to $11.17; group 8 
(district commercial clerk, senior control 
clerk, senior directory clerk, etc.) $8.61 to 
$12.45; group 9 (senior district commercial 
clerk, secretarial stenographer, ete.) $9.25 
to $13.09. Table (driver and auto 
messenger, stationary clerk) $7.34 to $11.17; 
table B (accounts analysis clerk, coin box 
collector, field representative, multilith oper- 
ator, etc.) $7.97 to $12.45; table C 
(directory production clerk, field draughts- 
man, purchasing clerk, etc.) $8.61 to $13.72; 
table D (commercial engineering clerk, 
senior draughtsman, estimate clerk, statis- 
tical and materials clerk, switchboard instal- 
lation clerk, etc.) $9.25 to $14.37; table E 
(bookkeeper, senior audit clerk, senior statis- 
tical clerk, salesman, etc.) $9.89 to $15. 
(The above rates represent an increase of 
9 per cent over the previous rates.) 


————————EE—E—E— 


The Quebee Labour Relations Board has 
reported that 199,965 workers were covered 
by the 1,303 collective agreements in effect 
in the province on September 30. 

In its monthly report to the Hon. 
Antonio Barrette, Quebec Minister of 
Labour, the Board announced that during 
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September 51 contracts covering 6,192 
workers were signed. Of this number, 41 
resulted from friendly negotiation, eight 
were signed after conciliation proceedings 
and two after arbitration. 

During the month, the Board investi- 
gated 27 charges of anti-union practices. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of 12 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the correction of the 
agreement for the wholesale fur industry 
at Montreal and the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at Hull, 
for retail stores at Roberval and for retail 
food stores at Quebec, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of October 4; the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Three Rivers and for 
retail stores at Quebec, in the issue of 
October 11; and the amendment of the 
agreements for retail stores at Asbestos and 
for the building trades in’ the counties of 
Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet, in the 
issue of October 18. 

A request for a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi was 
gazetted October 4 and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for bakers 
and for retail stores at Quebec were 
gazetted October 11; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building materials industry and for the 
furniture industry in the province and for 
the building trades (plumbers’ section) at 
Montreal were gazetted October 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 


employees and one or more employers Ot 


associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazertr, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerte monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Manufacturing 


Wholesale Fur Industry, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted September 27, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1902). Agreement to 
be in effect from September 27, 1952, until 
April 30, 1954, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, 

Minimum wage rates to be in effect imme- 
diately after the vacation period fixed for 
the first week of August: cutters $60 and 
$70 per week; Operators (male) $48 and 
$60, operators (female) $38 and $47; 
trimmers $41 and $48: blockers $37 and 
$48; finishers (male) $46 and $55, finishers 
(female) $37 and $44; apprentice cutter 
$48; lining cutters (or those who cut and 
sew) $41; lining operator $36; examiner $42 
and $52; employees engaged in trimming or 
padding collars $37; closers on first or 
second class work will receive the wages 
of a first class operator. Wage rates for 
apprentices (male or female) from $18 per 
week in first 6 months to $24 per week in 
fourth 6 months and thereafter the wages 
of a second class worker. (The above rates 
are from $3 to $6 per week higher than 
those previously in effect.) Employees 
recelving wages in excess of the minimum 
fixed in the scale of wages of this agree- 
ment will receive an increase of 6 per cent 
on their weekly salary, with a minimum 
increase of $3 per week. However, the 
increase for apprentices or tapers receiving 
above the minimum fixed by the scale of 
wages is $2.50 per week. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties 


An Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted October 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 358, May, p. 691, 
Sept., p. 1251, Dec., p. 1672; Jan., 1952, 
p. 56, April, p. 452, Nov., p. 1480, and 
previous issues). 

Regular hours are unchanged at 8 per 
day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: in zone I, time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of 9 hours 
per day for all workers including plumbers 
and steamfitters who were previously only 
paid time and one-half for work in excess 
of 10 hours per day. However, between 
April 1 and September 30 of each year 
employers not wishing to work Saturday 
afternoons may have employees work 10 
hours per day Monday through Friday, 5 
hours Saturday morning. In such case time 
and one-half will be paid for all time 
worked in excess of 10 hours per day, 
Monday through Friday, and for work on 
Saturday afternoon. In zone I-A, time and 
one-half for all time worked in excess of 
10 hours Monday through Friday, or in 
excess of 5 hours Saturday morning. (In 
zone I-A previously only plumbers and 
steamfitters were paid time and one-half 
for work on Saturday after 12 noon.) 
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Minimum hourly wage rates in zones I, 
II, III and III-A are increased by 10 cents 
per hour for all classifications with the 
exception of electricians, plumbers and 
steamfitters whose rates are increased by 
15 cents per hour; in zone I-A minimum 
wage rates are 5 cents per hour higher in 
all cases. Minimum weekly wage rates for 
time keepers are increased from $40 to $50 
per week in zone I but remain unchanged 
at $35 per week in zones I-A, II and III, 
and at $40 per week in zone III-A; rates 
for material checkers are increased from 
$40 to $50 per week in zone I but are 
unchanged at $40 per week in zones II, 
III and III-A. New classifications are 
added to the table of minimum wage rates 
as follows: loose cement loader, unloader 
and handler $1.35 per hour in zone I, $1.25 
in zone II and III and $1.35 in zone III-A; 
service truck driver (under 3 tons) for 54 
hours of work $50 per week in zone I and 
$40 in zones II, IIT and III-A; patrolman 
(60 hours per week of 6 days) $55 per 
week in zones I, II, III and III-A and 
when Sunday work is included in the work 
week $60 per week in all 4 zones shown 
above. On construction contracts involving 
2 or 3 shifts all workers will be paid a 
premium of 5 cents per hour for work done 
between 7 p.m. and 6 am. (This last 
provision is new.) 

Cost of living wage adjustment clause: 
a new clause supersedes the provision 
formerly in effect: taking 187 points as a 
basis, the minimum rates for all trades 
will be adjusted according to the fluctua- 
tions in the Federal cost-of-living index as 


follows: for each 5 whole point increase 
or decrease the minimum rates will be 
adjusted by 5 cents per hour. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for permanent 
employees in cities, towns and municipalities 
within the limits of zones I and I-A are 
$3 per week higher as follows: tradesmen 
$53, common labourers $48; within the 
limits of zones II and JII $2 per week 
higher as follows: tradesmen $47, common 
labourers $42. 

Vacation with pay: in zone I-A, effective 
January 1, 1953, all workers will be entitled 
to a vacation payable on January 1, 1954 
at 2 per cent of the wages earned during 
the current year. (This provision is new.) 


Plumbers, Hull and District 


An Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted October 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G.,. Aug., 1948, p. 874, Nov., p. 1247; 
Oct., 1949, p. 1248; Oct., 1950, p. 1680; 
Nov., 1951, p. 1539; Feb., 1952, p. 179). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 
to 25 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect and are now as follows: 
master plumber (personal services) $2.75 
per hour in zone J, $2.25 in zone II; 
plumber, steamfitter (hot water or steam) 
—senior journeyman $1.85 in zone I, $1.25 
in zone IT; apprentices from 50 cents per 
hour in first year to 85 cents in fourth 
year in zone I, from 40 to 75 cents per 
hour in zone II. Minimum rates for welder 
$1.25 in zone I and $1.05 in zone II are 
unchanged, and the rates for junior journey- 
men plumbers, steamfitters $1.15 in zone I 
and 90 cents in zone II are the same as 
those formerly in effect for this occupation 
during second 6 months. The progressive 
periods for junior journeymen plumbers, etc. 
first and second 6 months are deleted. The 
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classification welder mechanic $1.85 in zone 
I, $1.25 in zone II is added to the table 
of minimum rates. 


Building Trades, St. Jean and Iberville 


An Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted October 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905; 
July, 1951, p. 977; May, 1952, p. 610, Aug., 
p. 1084, and previous issues) by providing 
for certain revisions in the minimum wage 
scale as follows: the classification floor 
finishing helper and apprentice 95 cents per 
hour is replaced by junior journeyman 
(first year) $1.05 per hour. The minimum 
wage scale for apprentices is extended by 
the addition of floor finisher, linoleum, 
rubber, asphalt or equivalent (sheet or tile) 
from 80 cents per hour in first year to 95 
cents in third year. 


Trade 


Retail Stores, Chicoutimi 


An Order in Council, dated October 2, 
and gazetted October 11, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“L’Association des Détaillants de Produits 
Alimentaires de Chicoutimi, Inc.”; “L’Asso- 
ciation professionnelle des Marchands détail- 
lants de Chicoutimi” and “Le Syndicat 
national des Employés de Magasins de 
Détail de Chicoutimi (section féminine)”; 
“Le Syndicat national des Employés de 
Magasins de Détail de Chicoutimi (section 
masculine)”. Agreement to be in effect 
from October 11, 1952, until May 1, 1953, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. The terms of this agreement are 
similar to those previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAsour GAZETTE of 
September, 1946, and further amended (L.G., 
Sept., 1947, p. 1308; Nov., 1948, p. 1248; 
Dec., 1949, p. 1559; Dec., 1951, p. 1673), 
and corrected in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of October 20, 1951, with the exception of 
the following:— 

Industrial jurisdiction is extended to in- 
clude restaurants, cafes, etec., operating 
continuously or seasonally, situated or not 
in commercial or industrial establishments. 


Hours remain unchanged as follows: in 
groceries, butcher shops,  grocer-butcher 
shops, licensed groceries, restaurant- 
groceries—50 per week for female employees, 
53 for males; in other retail stores—47 per 
week for females, 50 for males. 


Overtime: time and one-half, as previously 
in effect. However, it is now provided that 
double time will. be paid for work on 
Sundays and specified paid holidays. (Not 
applicable to restaurants, etc.) 


Minimum weekly wage rates are unchanged 
in most cases. However, rates for female 
clerks during the second 6 months and in 
the second year of employment are reduced 
by 50 and 75 cents per week respectively; 
female employees of this category with 4 
or more years’ experience 4 class “A” will 
now receive $30 instead of $25 per week 
as formerly, 4 class “B” $27 per week as 
previously and 4 class “C” $25 instead of 
$30 per week as previously; male clerks with 
5 or more years’ experience 4 class “A” 
will now receive $40 instead of $35 per week 
as previously, 4 class “B” $37 as previously 
and 3 class “C” $35 instead of $40 per week 
as previously. 


Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause is 
unchanged and provides for a $1 per week 
increase or decrease for each 3-point rise 
or fall in the cost-of-living index for Canada 
(base 182 points) published by the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics. However, there will 
be no reduction below the 182 point level. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year of service; after 2 year’s service, one 
week with pay annually and an additional 
day for each year of service up to a 15-day 
vacation with pay. Double time to any 
employee whose services cannot be dispensed 
with to permit a vacation period. How- 
ever, it is now provided that after 10 years’ 
service employees will be entitled to 3 weeks’ 
vacation with pay each year, the third week 
to be taken at a time set by the employer. 
(Restaurant and food establishment em- 
ployees are in no case entitled to more than 
15 days of vacation.) 

Special provisions governing restaurants 
and restaurant enployees :— 

Hours: 52 per week for male and female 
employees. Employees are entitled to one 
day off each work week and all work will 
cease at 1 a.m. 


Overtime: straight time for work in excess 
of regular work week. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: manager $60 
per week; assistant manager, cook $50; 
cook’s helper (first year), female cook, 
cashier $30; cook’s helper (second year) $40; 
female cook’s helper (first year) $20; 
female cook’s helper (second year) $25; 
female cashier $24; waitress or counter 
clerk from $20 per week in first year to 
$24 in fifth year; dishwasher 46 cents per 
hour. 

Other provisions governing uniforms, meal 
allowances, breaking of dishes and cleaning 
of floors are included in this agreement. 


Service 


and Charitable 


Employees, Quebec District 

An Order in Council, dated October §8, 
and gazetted October 18, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this service 
(L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1248; March, 1951, 
p. 359; May, 1952, p. 611, and previous 
issues) by the addition of “L’Association 
des Employés d’Hépitaux de Drummondville, 
ine.” to the list of contracting parties. 


Hospital Institution 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include three new 
schedules and the amendment of four 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: in Ontario, a new 
schedule for the barbering industry in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo zone, published in the 
Ontario Gazette of June 21. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


Electrical Workers, Moncton 


An Order in Council, approved June 20, 
and gazetted July 23, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers in the city of Moncton and within 
a radius of 5 miles from the city Hall and 
including the village of Dieppe, to be in 
effect from July 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week (a reduction of 4 hours per 
week). Hours during special working 
periods will not exceed in the aggregate 74 
hours on Monday through Friday. (The 
previous schedule provided for work on 
Saturday till noon as a regular working day 
and for work on Saturdays, not exceeding in 
the aggregate 3 hours, as special working 
periods.) 

Overtime: $2.17 per hour for work done 
during the first 8 hours on a regular working 
day (previously 4 hours) other than during 
a regular working period or a special work- 
ing period; double time thereafter and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays, and 9 speci- 
fied holidays. Work on Labour Day is 
prohibited. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for work 
during a regular working period is in- 
creased from $1.25 to $1.45 per hour; for 
work during a special working period from 
$1.33 to $1.55 per hour. 

This schedule will not apply to any 
employee who is engaged to do the work 
of a maintenance man and who is in receipt 
of a regular salary, nor to linemen. 
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ONTARIO 


Construction 


Carpenters, Ottawa 


An Order in Council, dated September 4, 
and gazetted September 20, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the car- 
pentry industry in the Ottawa zone, to be 
in efiect from September 30, 1952, during 
pleasure. The terms of this schedule are 
similar to those previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE of June, 
1951 with the following exception:— 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.30 to $1.65 per hour for a regular 
work week of 40 hours. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted October 3, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1952, p. 300). Amendment to be in 
effect from October 13, 1952. 


Hours for all employees other than sales- 
men, are reduced from 44 to 43 per week 
effective after February 2, 1952. 


Minimum weekly wage rates are from $2 
to $3 per week higher and the new rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
doughman and cake mixer, ovenman $51.50 
per week; bench and machine hands $48.50; 
shipper $49.50; bread wrapper $46.50; 
finishers, cake wrappers (female) and box 
makers $38; maintenance man $51; barn- 
man $45; truck driver $46; stenographer 
$38.50. Guaranteed minimum rate for out- 
side salesmen is unchanged at $30 per week 
but the $2.50 per week plus certain speci- 
fied commissions on all retail and wholesale 
sales is increased to $3 per week, plus 
commissions on all sales (commission rates 
unchanged). 


Construction 


Painters, Saskatoon 


An Order in Council, dated June 17, 
and gazetted July 25, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1949, p. 605). Amendment to be in 
effect from August 4, 1952. 


(Continued from page 1572) 


Mr. Green was an early and active foe 

of communism, particularly where it in- 
volved infiltration into labour unions. 
* He was the author of Labour and 
Democracy. In 1930 he was awarded the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association medal for 
service in keeping industrial peace. 

The Hon. Milton FI’. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in a statement issued at the time 
of Mr. Green’s death, expressed the 
“profound regret” of the Department of 
Labour on learning of his passing. The 
death of William Green and Philip 
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Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from 90 cents (L.G., May, 1949) to $1.40 
per hour for’ all employees’ except 
apprentices. 

The section of this schedule which pre- 
viously specified public holidays and that 
section referring to payment for such_holi- 
days (as provided by the Minimum Wage 
Board’s Order) are deleted. 


Carpenters, Moose Jaw 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, 
and gazetted September 15, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


G., Nov., 1947, p. 1663; June, 1948, 
p. 622; Nov., 1950, p. 1907; Nov., 1951, 
p. 1541). Amendment to be in effect from 


September 15, 1952. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours worked in excess of regular hours; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Saturday, Sunday or any public holiday. 
(Previously time and one-half for all over- 
time and double time and one-half for work 
on any public holiday.) 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.55 to $1.72 per hour effective until 
August 31, 1952; commencing September 1, 
1952, the above rate will be further in- 
creased to $1.73, from November 1, 1952, 
to $1.74 and from January 1, 1953, to $1.75 
per hour. 

The sections of this schedule previously 
specifying public holidays and payment for 
same are deleted. 


ALBERTA 


Construction 


Carpenters, Grande Prairie 


An Order in Council, dated August 25, 
and gazetted September 15, amends the 
previous Order in Council, for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1664). 

Overtime: double time for work on 
Sunday and 8 specified holidays (an increase 
of 4). (Time and one-half for other over- 
time work as previously in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for first class 
carpenters are increased from $1.10 (L.G., 
Nov., 1947) to $1.50 per hour, second class 
carpenters from 85 cents to $1.25 per hour 
and labourers from 70 cents to $1 per hour. 


Murray, he said, “will leave a void in the 
leadership of the two major labour organ- 
izations on this continent”. 


Mr. Meany, successor to Mr. Green, had 
performed the duties of AFL President for 
several months while Mr. Green’s health 
was failing. A former plumber, he is a 
veteran union leader with 30 years’ experi- 
ence in various labour posts. 

Mr. Meany was succeeded as Secretary- 
Treasurer by William F. Schnitzler, Presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America. 


abour Law 


Labour Legislation in New Brunswick 


and Prince Edward Island in 1952 


In New Brunswick, changes made in workmen’s compensation and labour 
relations laws; provision made for check-off of union dues in coal 
mines. In Prince Edward Island, compensation rate for disability was 
raised under Workmen’s Compensation Act to 75 per cent of earnings 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The New Brunswick Legislature, in 
session from February 19 to April 29, 
raised widows’ and children’s benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
minimum weekly payment to a worker who 
is temporarily disabled. 

Amendments were made to the Labour 
Relations Act to enable the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to obtain adequate information 
in certification cases and to make regula- 
tions determining when a person is a 
member in good standing of a union. An 
amendment to the Mining Act provided 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues in the coal-mining industry. 

An Old Age Assistance Act and a Blind 
Persons Allowance Act were passed. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Several of the benefits payable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to the 
dependants of a deceased workman were 
increased. Amendments to the Act raised 
the monthly allowance for a widow or 
invalid widower from $40 to $50, for each 
child from $10 to $12, and for each orphan 
child from $20 to $25. Payments to a 
child, other than an invalid child, are made 
to the age of 18 years unless the child 
ceases to attend school regularly. A new 
section provides that the invalid child of 
a deceased workman will receive compen- 
sation throughout his lifetime or until he 
ceases to be an invalid. The former 
provision was that compensation was pay- 
able so long as the Board considered the 
workman would have contributed to the 
child’s support. 

Where a workman suffers temporary total 
disability as the result of an industrial 
accident or disease, his compensation equals 
66% per cent of his average earnings. 


Se 
This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


A limit of $3,000 is set on the amount of 
annual earnings to be taken into account 
in computing compensation and a weekly 
minimum amount of compensation is fixed 
for the worker with a low income. Pre- 
viously, this minimum was $12.50 per week, 
or total average weekly earnings, if less 
than $12.50. A worker temporarily totally 
disabled must now receive at least $15 
per week, or the total amount of his 
average weekly earnings if less than $15. 


Labour Relations 

A new subsection was added to the 
Labour Relations Act to provide that the 
membership records of a trade union 
produced in a _ proceeding before the 
Labour Relations Board are for the exclu- 
sive use of the Board and its officers and 
may not be disclosed, except with the 
Board’s consent. Further, unless the Board 
gives its consent, no person may be com- 
pelled to disclose whether any person is 
or is not a member of a trade union or 
whether he desires or does not desire to 
be represented by a trade union. 

A further amendment to the Act permits 
the Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to make 
rules determining when a person is to be 
deemed a member in good standing of a 
trade union. 

Provision is now made for the appoint- 
ment of an examiner to obtain evidence 
for the use of the Board in a case where 
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an application for certification is contested. 
An examiner may be appointed by the 
Board or by an executive committee of 
the Board, composed of its chairman and 
secretary. The Board may receive and act 
upon the evidence of an examiner and may 
also receive as evidence a written report 
of any of its officers on any matter to be 
determined by it. 

The purpose of these new provisions is 
to enable the Board to obtain the necessary 
evidence for determining whether a union 
has majority support in a_ proposed 
bargaining unit and so is entitled to 
certification. In an action brought by the 
Gorton-Pew Company (L.G., 1952, p. 613), 
the New Brunswick Appeal Court quashed 
the Board’s order certifying a fish handlers’ 
union, holding that the Board had failed to 
make a proper inquiry into the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant, which, in the view 
of the Court, was not a properly con- 
stituted trade union. 

This case led also to the inclusion in 
the Act of a provision that no application 
to set aside any proceeding for irregularity 
may be allowed unless made within a 
reasonable time, or if the party applying 
has taken a fresh step after knowledge of 
the irregularity. The Gorton-Pew Com- 
pany had made several charges of irregu- 
larity in the procedure of the Board which 
were upheld by the Court. 

The section authorizing a municipal 
council by resolution to permit any group 
of employees of the municipal corporation 
to bargain collectively under the Act was 
amended to allow the council to bring 
under the Act also the employees of any 
board or commission appointed by the 
council. 


Check-off in Coal Mines 

An amendment to the Mining Act, 
proclaimed in force August 1, provides for 
a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in the coal-mining industry. 

A coal mine operator is required to 
comply with a written request of any of 
his employees to retain union dues from 
his wages and to pay this sum to a 
designated person. The request may be 
cancelled by the employee at any time by 
a notice in writing to the employer. 

This is the first statutory provision in 
New Brunswick for a check-off. Six prov- 
inces have such a provision in their labour 
relations Acts. 
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Vocational Education 


An amendment to the Vocational 
Education Act removed the limit of 
$4,000,000 established in 1950 on the loans 
which may be raised by the Government 
to reimburse vocational committees for 
expenditures on buildings used for voca- 
tional education purposes. 


Qld Age and Blind Persons’ Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act authorizes 
the provincial Government to participate 
on a 50-50 basis with the federal Govern- 
ment in the provision of old age assistance 
pensions of $40 a month to needy persons 
between 65 and 69 years of age. The 
Blind Persons Allowance Act authorizes a 
provincial contribution of 25 per cent of 
the cost of allowances of $40 a month to 
blind persons over 21 years of age. 

Since the administration of the joint 
assistance programs is the responsibility of 
the provinces, both the Acts contin 
administrative provisions. Under the 
authority of the Minister of Health and 
Social Services, a Director and a _ three- 
member Board of which he is the chairman 
are responsible for considering applications 
and for paying both types of assistance. 


The two Acts are retroactive to January 
1, 1952. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


A slight change was made in the condi- 
tions of eligibility for a mother’s allowance. 
Previously, for a woman deserted by her 
husband to be eligible for an allowance, 
the husband must have been a resident of 
New Brunswick at the time of desertion. 
This restriction has now been removed. 
As before, the woman must have been 
deserted for at least two years imme- 
diately before she applies for an allowance. 


The definition of “resident” in the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended so 
that absence from the province not exceed- 
ing 12 months will not deprive a person 
of status as a resident, provided that he 
has his main place of abode in the proy- 
ince, to which he intends to return. 
Previously, absence up to six months only 
was permitted. 


Rent Control 


The Municipal Rent Control Act, under 
which a municipal council may make by- 
laws regulating maximum rentals and may 
appoint a Rental Authority and a Rental 
Appeal Board to be responsible for regulat- 
ing rentals under the by-laws, was extended 
to April 30, 1953. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which met from March 11 to April 9, 
increased the rate of compensation payable 
for disability under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act from 663 to 75 per cent and 
raised the allowance for orphan children 
of deceased workmen. 

A new Act provides for the training and 
licensing of nursing assistants. The Social 
Assistance Act establishes a Social Welfare 
Board to co-ordinate provincial and muni- 
cipal assistance to needy unemployable 
persons. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act increased the percentage rate 
of compensation for disabled workmen and 
raised the allowance payable to orphan 
children of deceased workers. 

A’ workman permanently and _ totally 
disabled as the result of an industrial 
accident will now receive during his life- 
time a weekly payment equal to 75 per 
cent of his average weekly earnings before 
the accident. For permanent partial dis- 
ability, the compensation will be a weekly 
payment of 75 per cent of the difference 
in the workman’s average earnings before 
and after he was disabled. Compensation 
for temporary total or partial disability is 
computed in the same way but is paid only 
as long as the disability lasts. Previously, 
compensation for disability was calculated 
at the rate of 663 per cent of average 
earnings or of the difference in average 
earnings before and after the accident. 

The monthly allowance payable to an 
orphan child is now $25 a month, with a 
maximum of $100 a month to a family of 
orphans. Previously, the allowance was $20 
a month for each orphan child. 


Licensing of Nursing Assistants 

The Licensed Nursing Assistants Act, 
which came into force September 1, pro- 
vides for the licensing and registration 
of nursing assistants and prohibits unlicensed 
persons from practising as nursing assis- 
tants in the province. A nursing assistant 
may be employed by a private individual, 
a hospital or a health agency to care for 
or assist in the care of the sick; in private 
homes she must be prepared to give house- 
hold assistance when necessary. She may 
work only under the direct orders of a 
licensed physician or the supervision of a 
registered nurse. 

An Executive Committee is established 
which includes persons appointed by the 


Government, one member from each of the 
Registered Nurses’ Association, the Medical 
Association and the Provincial Hospital 
Association and two members from the 
licensed nursing assistant group. This 
Committee is responsible for exercising 
general supervision of the educational pro- 
gram for nursing assistant students, for the 
standards for applicants for training, and 
for the arrangements with hospitals for 
giving clinical experience to students. It 
must also prescribe the form of licence and 
make regulations dealing with fees and 
other matters, subject to the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. It 
must appoint five of its members to form 
a Credential Committee, to be in charge 
of issuing, suspending and cancelling 
licences, and a registrar, whose duties 
include the inspection of hospitals where 
student nursing assistants are to receive 
their clinical experience. 


An applicant for a licence must be at 
least 19 years of age. She must have 
taken a course of training at a recognized 
school for nursing assistants, have had 
clinical experience of the prescribed length 
of time in a designated hospital, and have 


passed an examination in the prescribed ' 


subjects, or must present satisfactory 
evidence of competency as a nursing 
assistant in another province or country. 
The Executive Committee may issue a 
licence if satisfied that the applicant is 
suitable. 

A person who has practised in the prov- 
ince’ for at least two years. before the 
coming into force of the Act may be issued 
a licence on application if able to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Committee that he 
or she has the qualifications and com- 
peteney required by the Act. 

Every licensed nursing assistant may 
apply to the registrar to be enrolled in 
the register, which is to be published 
annually. Upon payment of the prescribed 
fee, he will issue to her a certificate showing 
that she is a licensed nursing assistant and 
the date upon which her enrolment expires. 
To remain on the register, enrolment must 
be renewed annually on the payment of 
the prescribed fee. 

A written complaint against a nursing 
assistant must be sent to the Credential 
Committee, which will hold a preliminary 
inquiry and, if necessary, report it to the 
Executive Committee for further investi- 
gation. This Committee, after due 
investigation of the complaint, and after 
reasonable notice has been given to the 
nursing assistant and evidence has been 
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heard by or on behalf of the complainant, 
may either reject the complaint or revoke 
the licence of the offender. 

A person practising as a nursing assistant 
without a licence is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $50. For any other contraven- 
tion of the Act, a fine of up to $100 may 
be imposed. 

Prince Edward Island is the fifth prov- 
ince to require the licensing of nursing 
assistants. Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario have enacted similar 
legislation, beginning with the Manitoba 
Act of 1945. 


Social Assistance 


A new Social Assistance Act establishes 
the Social Welfare Board to co-ordinate 
the assistance given by the province and 
the municipalities to indigent unemploy- 
able persons and their dependants. The 
amount and type of aid to be given will 
henceforth be determined by the Board. 


The Social Welfare Board consists of a 
Minister designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Deputy Minister 
of Welfare, the Chief Welfare Officer, the 
Directors of Social Assistance, Mothers’ 
Allowances, Old Age Assistance and Child 
Welfare, and such other persons, not 
exceeding three, as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may appoint. The Director of 
Social Assistance must report annually on 
the administration of the Act through the 
Minister to the Legislature. 


The aid to be given to unemployable 
persons may include the payment of money, 
the furnishing of goods or services, or any 
other assistance authorized by the Board 
where the aid is granted by the province, or 
authorized by the council of a municipality 
where the aid is granted by the munici- 
pality. The Board has power to prescribe 
the extent of assistance and the conditions 
under which it may be granted, and to 
carry out any measures it considers neces- 
sary for giving aid to needy persons. 
Provincial assistance may be paid on the 
certificate of the Director out of funds 
voted by the Legislature for the purpose. 
Either the Board or the council of a 
municipality may determine who is an 
indigent person requiring aid but in case 
of conflicting opinions the decision of the 
Board will rule. 

The council of a municipality may grant 
aid to an indigent resident, subject to such 
regulations as it may prescribe that are 
approved by the Board. The consent of 
the Minister is required for the giving of 
assistance to any person who is not a 
resident. 
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To be considered a resident, an adult 
person who is single or who is the head of 
a family must have been in the community 
in which he has most recently resided for 
at least 365 days continuously or for two 
or more periods totalling at least 365 days 
without having received public assistance 
during that period. “Public Assistance” is 
defined as financial aid or aid in kind 
granted by a public agency to provide a 
needy person with the necessities of life, 
and includes old age security and old age 
assistance, blind persons’ pensions, mothers’ 
allowances, poor relief, unemployment 
relief, war veterans’ unemployment assist- 
ance except pensions and superannuation, 
maintenance of neglected and dependent 
children including foster home are, 
dependants’ allowances paid by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to relatives of 
members of the Armed Forces, pay 
assigned by a member of the Armed Forces 
where a dependant’s allowance is payable 
to the assignee, and financial or other aid 
granted by any private agency designated 
by the Board. 


In the case of a married man, the place 
where his family lives will be considered 
his residence, even though he is absent 
for long periods in the course of his 


employment, as long as he does not 
establish another permanent place of 
abode. In the case of a single person who 


has no permanent place of abode, the place 
where he spends the greatest portion of his 
time will be considered his residence. 
Every person who has or has had a 
residence in a municipality or a rural 
community will be deemed to remain a 
resident of it until he has _ established 
residence elsewhere. No municipality or 
person may cause an indigent person to 
be transported from one municipality to 
another for the purpose of transferring the 
burden of his care except at the request 
of the other municipality or of the 
Minister. If a dispute arises as to the 
residence of any person, the Minister’s 
decision is final. 

The Board is authorized to enter into 
a reciprocal agreement with any other 
province for the provision of aid. Under 
such an agreement, the Board may under- 
take to give assistance on behalf of another 
province to any person in Prince Edward 
Island who has not yet acquired residence, 
and may reimburse another province for 
assistance given to any person in that proy- 
ince who has not acquired residence there 
and who is entitled to receive aid from 
Prince Edward Island under this Act. 
When such a person applies to the other 


province for aid, the Board may either 
authorize the granting of aid there or 
request that the applicant be repatriated 
to his municipality of residence in Prince 
Edward Island. 

Provision is made for the registering of 
the name and address of each recipient of 
assistance in the office of the Prothonotary 
of the Supreme Court. Any money given 
to a recipient will be a lien against his 
land, in favour of the Director, which may 
be enforced in the same manner as a 
judgment of the Supreme Court. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act. These 
must be tabled each year in the Legislature 
within 15 days after the opening of the 
session. 


Old Age and Blind Persons’ Assistance 


A new section in both the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons Act 
provides that the receipt of the assistance 
or allowance will not disqualify a person 
from voting in a provincial or municipal 
election. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec judgment deals with right to recover workmen's compensation 
costs from third party responsibile for accident, another with duty of 
Labour Relations Board to give fair hearing. For the first time, a 
court enforces order under New York State’s anti-discrimination law 


In a case concerning the injury of an employee of a contractor engaged in 
erecting a government munitions plant in 1942, it has been held by a Quebec 
court that the Government, which had paid the compensation, had no right to 
recover damages from a third party responsible for the accident. 

The Quebec Superior Court has held that the Labour Relations Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction in certifying a union without proper examination of 


the employer’s claims. 


An employment agency in New York has been required to comply with an 
order of the Commission Against Discrimination. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


«reverses judgment allowing Canadian Government 
to recover costs in workmen's compensation case 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on March 27, 1952, allowed 
the appeal from a judgment of the Superior 
Court which would have permitted the 
Government of Canada to recover the sum 
paid as compensation to an injured work- 
man from a third party responsible for 
the accident. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that the injured man was not a 
government employee and that the Crown 
had not acquired his right of action against 
the man responsible for his injury. 

The Government of Canada, on October 
6, 1942, had signed a contract with Defence 
Industries Limited for the construction of 
a munitions factory in Montreal. This 
company turned the job over to a con- 
tractor, Angus Robertson Limited. Fecteau, 
an employee of this contractor, was injured 


by a truck in an accident for which Dulude, 
the truck owner, was responsible. The 
injured man claimed workmen’s compensa- 
tion instead of bringing an action for 
damages. The Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission issued an order on 
November 30, 1943, assessing the compen- 
sation for his permanent partial disability 
at $2,642.50, to be paid by Angus Robertson 
Limited. 

The federal Government, which actually 
paid a total of $3,299.38 for hospital and 
medical expenses and compensation to the 
injured man, brought an action in the 
Superior Court to recover this sum from 
Dulude. On January 9, 1950, the Superior 
Court upheld the Government’s claim. 
From this judgment Dulude appealed to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The Government’s case was based on the 
assumption that Fecteau was a government 
employee within the meaning of the 
Government Employees Compensation Act. 
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This statute provides that an employee of 
the federal Government who is injured by 
an accident arising out of his employment 
will receive compensation paid by the 
federal Government, the amount of which 
is determined under the workmen’s com- 
pensation Act of the province in which the 
accident occurs by the provincial workmen’s 
compensation board. 

Under the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act 

“employee” means and includes persons in 

the service of His Majesty who are paid 

a direct wage or salary by or on behalf of 

His Majesty... 

The Government claimed that Fecteau 
was a government employee because his 
employer, Angus Robertson Limited, was 
the agent of the Crown for the purpose 
of constructing the factory. 

Mr. Justice Marchand took the view that 
Defence Industries Limited was the agent 
of the Crown while Angus Robertson 
Limited was merely a contractor who 
undertook to perform a certain work for 
the employer. Workmen hired by the 
contractor and who received their wages 
from him were his own employees and not 
employees of the Crown. For that reason 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act did not cover the injured man in 
this case. 

Since Fecteau had no right to receive 
compensation from the Government but 
only from his immediate employer, he 
could not subrogate to the federal Govern- 
ment his right of action against the third 
party responsible for his accident, the 
Court held. He had tried to do this 
in his statement claiming workmen’s 
compensation. 

Mr. Justice Gagné, dealing with the case 
as if the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act did apply, considered that the 
indemnity the federal Government must 
pay to an injured employee under the 
Act is not a form of damages which may 
be recovered from a third party respon- 
sible for the accident. He quoted from 
the judgment in His Majesty The King 
v. CPR [1947] SCR 185:— 

Held: The Crown’s action failed on the 
ground of remoteness; in law, its payment 
to C under its statutory obligation was not 
a loss suffered as a direct consequence of 
respondent’s negligence. 

He cited also The King v. Bender [1947] 
SCR 172, where a similar view was taken. 
He held that in the case at bar the pay- 
ment of the indemnity was a consequence 
too far removed from the defendant’s 
negligence for the Government to be 
entitled to recover the sum from Dulude. 

Mr. Justice Gagné referred to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Quebec, 
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which permits the Board or the employer, 
whichever must pay the compensation, to 
be subrogated to the employee’s right of 
action against a third party and to recover 
the sum paid from the party responsible 
for the accident. He emphasized. the fact 
that this Act did not apply to an employee 
of the federal Government except for the 
purpose of establishing whether he was 
eligible for compensation and the amount 
of indemnity due to him. He also pointed 
out that the federal Act ccntained no 
provision for recovery of damages from a 
third party and no mention of subrogation. 
[The present Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, which came into effect on 
April 1, 1947, has provisions similar to 
those in the Quebec Act. See S. 9.] 

The Court also dealt with the question 
of whether the federal Government acquired 
a right of action against Dulude under 
Article 1156 of the Quebec Civil Code, 
which reads:— 

Subrogation takes place by the sole 
operation of law and without demand: 
(3) In favour of a party who pays a 
debt for which he is held with others or 
for others, and has an interest in 
paying it. 

Mr. Justice Marchand considered that 
the federal Government did have an 
interest in the employer’s debt to Fecteau 
arising under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. By the contract between its agent 
and the contractor, the Government had 
agreed to pay the entire cost of the con- 
struction of the factory, which would 
certainly include the cost of workmen’s 
compensation. 


His Lordship held, however, that the 
obligation of the truck owner to the man 
he had injured was quite different from 
the obligation of employer to worker. 
Since the two obligations had a different 
source, the Government, in paying the 
indemnity awarded by the law, did not 
discharge the obligation of Dulude to the 
injured man. The payment of the in- 
demnity entitled the Government to 
acquire the rights Fecteau had against his 
employer, Angus Robertson Limited, but 
not any rights he might have against a 
third party. 

With Mr. Justice Ferland concurring in 
the reasons for decision of Mr. Justice 
Marchand, and Mr. Justice McDougall and 
Mr. Justice Bertrand concurring with Mr. 
Justice Gagné, the Court unanimously 
allowed the appeal and rejected the Goy- 
ernment’s claim to recover from Dulude 
the sum it had paid as compensation to 
the injured workman. Dulude v. His 
Majesty the King [1952] BR Montreal 503. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


.--finds invalid a certification order issued by the 
Labour Relations Board to oil workers’ union 


The Quebec Superior Court on June 21 
held that the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
certifying the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO-CCL) as bargaining agent for 
employees of Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited without investigating- certain 
allegations made by the company or 
holding a hearing at which the employer 
could present evidence. 

The Labour Relations Board, the 
defendant in the case, asked the Court to 
determine two questions: first, whether 
Article 41a of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act has taken away from the Superior 
Court all power of revision and control 
over the Board, and secondly, if it has not, 
whether the grounds advanced by the 
company would justify the exercise of the 
Court’s power of revision in the present 
case. 

Mr. Justice Choquette, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, first quoted 
Article 50 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
and Article 36 of the Courts of Justice 
Act, both of which state the power of the 
Superior Court to control all courts, 
judges, magistrates, and all other persons 
and corporations within the province, with 
the exception of the Court of King’s 
Bench. He then quoted Article 41a of the 
Labour Relations Act, which reads:— 

No writ of quo warranto, of mandamus, 
of certiorari, of prohibition or injunction 
may be issued against the Board, or 
oe raat any of its members, on account 

a decision, a procedure or any act 
whatsoever relating to the exercise of 
their functions. 


Article 50 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure shall not apply to the Board. 


Mr. Justice Choquette referred to several 
recent legal decisions upholding the power 
of the courts to review the proceedings of 
Labour Relations Boards alleged to have 
exceeded their jurisdiction in spite of 
privative sections in the Labour Relations 
Acts. These included the cases of Toronto 
Newspaper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe Print- 
ing Company (L.G., 1951, p. 932, 1952, 
p. 615), The King v. Labour Relations 
Board of Nova Scotia (L.G., 1951, p. 1697), 
In re International Union of Operating 
Engineers and the Manitoba Labour Board 
(L.G., 1952, p. 941), and The King v. The 
Labour Relations Board (New Brunswick) 
in re Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union (1.G.., 
1952, p. 613). 


His Lordship considered that the legis- 
lator, by enacting Article 41a of the Labour 


Relations Act, could not have intended to 
destroy the judicial power which was the 
final protection of citizens against abuse 
and excess of jurisdiction on the part of 
public bodies, inferior tribunals and indi- 
viduals. He pointed out that, if all power 
of judicial control of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board were removed, the Board could 
certify a union which had only minority 
support rather than the one to which the 
majority of the employees belonged, either 
without taking steps to determine the 
representative character of either or by 
ignoring the result of a representation vote, 
and neither the employees nor the employer 
would have any remedy. 

Mr. Justice Choquette stated that the 
prerogative writs prohibited by Article 4la 
were not the only remedies available in 
case of excess of jurisdiction or in case of 
fraud. A direct action had frequently been 
recognized as a proper remedy. 

The second question before the Court 
was whether the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. The company claimed that 
the Board had no right to issue certifica- 
tion to the union without holding a hearing 
at which the company might present 
evidence to substantiate its objections to 
certification and without taking a repre- 
sentation vote among the employees. 

Before considering the circumstances of 
the case, Mr. Justice Choquette dealt in 
general terms with the powers and duties 
of the Labour Relations Board. In dis- 
cussing the question of whether the Board 
exercises a judicial or an administrative 
power in determining whether a union is 
entitled to certification, he referred to the 
statement of Mr. Justice Pratte in Girour 
v. Maheux [1947] BR 163 distinguishing 
between judicial and administrative func- 
tions. He concurred in the view expressed 
there that a judicial tribunal determines 
rights existing under the law while an 
administrative body creates rights for the 
future, exercising in reality a legislative 
power. Mr. Justice Choquette concluded 
that the Board exercises a judicial power. 
In his opinion, the Labour Relations Act 
itself gives a union the right to be certified 
if it represents a majority of a group of 
employees, so that the Board does not 
create a right but determines whether or 
not the right exists. 

The fact that the Board exercises a 
judicial power does not oblige it to follow 
the procedure of a court but it does impose 
on the Board the duty to respect the 
essential principles of natural justice, His 
Lordship stated. He quoted from Maxwell 
on Interpretation of Statutes, page 368:— 


In giving judicial powers to affect 
prerediciuliy the rights of person or prop- 
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erty, a statute is understood as silently 
implying, when it does not expressly pro- 
vide, the condition or qualification that 
the power is to be exercised in accordance 
with the fundamental rules of judicial 
procedure, such, for instance, as that 
which requires that, before its exercise, 
sought to be prejudicially 


the person | 
an opportunity of 


affected shall have 
defending himself. 


He added that the right to be heard 
would mean very little if it did not include 
the right of each party to establish con- 
tentions by evidence. 

Even if the Board were to be considered 
an administrative body without judicial 
power, it would no less be obliged to 
follow the rules prescribed by the Act 
before making a decision. Therefore the 
Board would be exceeding its jurisdiction 


if it issued certification to a union 
without previously inquiring into the 
qualifications for certification men- 


tioned in the Labour Relations Act. The 
inquiry into the union’s qualifications would 
be particularly important in a case where 
the application was contested. 

His Lordship examined the certification 
procedure provided for in the Labour 
Relations Act. It must begin by a union 
making written application to be certified 
as bargaining agent for a specified group 
of employees. The Board is then required 
to determine the representative character 
of the applicant union by examining its 
books and records. It may also hear 
witnesses, receive the reports of its author- 
ized representatives, and by other means 
obtain the evidence which will serve as a 
basis for its decision. 

A by-law of the Board provides that a 
party wishing to contest an application 
should if possible set forth its objections 
in numbered paragraphs in the form of a 
petition. In Mr. Justice Choquette’s view, 
the Board’s inquiry in such a case should 
not exclude the hearing of evidence that 
the contestant wishes to present. 

Article 8 provides that the Board may 
order a representation vote by secret ballot 
‘Sf it is of the opinion that constraint has 
been used to prevent a number of the said 
employees from joining an association or 
to force them to join the same, or if it 
appears that the said employees are 
members of more than one association in 
sufficient numbers to affect the decision”. 
His Lordship considered that it is the 
right of a contesting party to present 
evidence to the Board which might justify 
the taking of a ballot. 

He then reviewed the company’s grounds 
for claiming that the Board had exceeded 
its jurisdiction. By a letter of August 14, 
1951, the Board informed the company of 
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the union’s application, announcing the 
impending visit of an inspector to take a 
list of the names, addresses and occupa- 
tions of the employees and asking the 
company to submit within seven days its 
answer to the union’s petition. In a letter 
of August 20 the company listed nine 
reasons for its opposition to the union’s 
application, claiming that it was not truly 
representative. Since this letter offered no 
evidence to prove its claims and made no 
demand for a hearing, His Lordship con- 
sidered that it alone would not justify the 
company’s complaint. 

In a second letter dated August 25, 
the company maintained that certain 
employees included in the _ proposed 
bargaining unit should be excluded because 
they were responsible for the security of 
the plant or were members of another 
union. Claiming also that the union had 
unduly influenced and intimidated the 
employees, the company asked the Board 
to hold a hearing on the case and to 
direct a secret representation vote. 

The Board stated in a letter dated 
September 12 that it had concluded that 
there was no reason to act upon the com- 
pany’s letter since it did not contain an 
enumeration of facts as required by a 
by-law of the Board. It therefore issued 
to the applicant union a certificate of 
recognition as bargaining agent. 

In Mr. Justice Choquette’s view, the 
by-law did not absolutely require an 
enumeration of facts, and the company had 
attempted to conform with its provisions 
by setting forth four numbered allegations. 
He considered that the Board should not 
have refused to investigate the company’s 
claims without asking for particulars and 
should not have made its decision to 
certify the union without hearing the 
company’s case. 

Again on October 24 the Board dis- 
missed a petition of the company for 
reconsideration of its decision without 
permitting the company to _ present 
evidence or to argue at law through its 
attorney, to examine the union’s documents 
which had been used as evidence, or to 
examine the president of the union. 

The Court held that the Board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction in making its 
decisions without a proper hearing of the 
company’s case. 

His Lordship considered the question of 
whether an employer has the right to 
contest a decision which merely indicates 
to him the legally authorized bargaining 
agent or whether this right belongs only 
to the employees themselves or to another 
union claiming to have a majority. He 


concluded that the employer has sufficient 
interest to contest an application for 
certification because certification imposes 
on him the obligation to bargain with that 
union and makes impossible the renewal 
of an existing collective agreement which 
the employer might wish to continue in 
force. On this point he referred to Mr. 
Justice Gale’s statement in Toronto News- 
paper Guild, Local 87, v. Globe Printing 
Company :— 

It is clear that certification materially 
affects the legal relationship of the 
employer with its employees, as well as 
with the bargaining agent... It is also 
of importance to the employer that the 
bargaining agent with whom he must 
transact the collective bargaining of his 
employees be validly authorized and able 
to make an agreement that binds the 
employees as a body. 

Canadian Copper Refineries Limited v. 
Quebec Labour Relations Board and Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO-CCL), 
Quebee Superior Court, June 21, 1952, 
unreported. 


New York Supreme Court... 


«-Upholds anti-discrimination order requiring 
employment agency to alter its application form 

For the first time in the seven years 
since the New York anti-discrimination 


law was passed, an order of the Commission 
Against Discrimination has been enforced 
by a court. 


On October 1, Mr. Justice Gavagan of 
the New York Supreme Court (Special 
Term, Part 1, New York County) directed 
an employment agency to comply with an 
order of the Commission requiring it to 
delete from its application form a question 
as to any change of the applicant’s family 
or given name. 


The Court held that from the question 
an applicant’s racial origin or religious 
belief or original religious belief could 
readily be established by any person 
reasonably familiar with the names common 
to racial and religious groups. While 
the information sought might have other 
uses, it could be otherwise obtained when 
required. The solicitation of such data 
in every case was clearly contrary to 
the Law Against Discrimination, Judge 
Gavagan stated. Since the Commission’s 
order had been reasonably made, it was 
not subject to review by the Court. 
Holland vy. Edwards [1952] Labour Rela- 
tions Reporter, 30 LRRM, 2664. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Anti-discrimination clause added to all federal government contracts. 
Higher minimum rates are established for most women workers in New 
Brunswick. Saskatchewan makes new safety regulations for coal mines 


An Order in Council under the federal Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


Act forbids a contractor carrying out a government contract for the con- 
struction of public works or manufacture of supplies and equipment to 
discriminate in hiring or employment against any person because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion. 

Higher minimum rates, effective from December 1, were established 
for most women workers in New Brunswick. 

In Quebec, a new regulation provides that the sale, storage, distribu- 
tion and handling of gasoline, fuel oil and propane gas and the operation 
of pipe lines are covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act wherever 
six or more workmen are employed. 

In Saskatchewan, new regulations were made for the protection of 
workmen and the prevention of accidents in strip and pit coal mines. 


FEDERAL 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
An anti-discrimination clause, forbidding 


tracts after January 1, 1953. This provision 
was added to the Fair Wages Order in 
Council (P.C. 5547/49) by P.C. 4138, made 
on September 24 and gazetted October 8. 


discrimination in employment because of 
race, national origin, colour or religion, 
must be included in all government con- 


The order applies-to all contracts made 
by the Government of Canada for con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
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of public buildings or other works or for 
the manufacture and supply of equipment 
and material. 


The clause to be inserted in the con- 
tracts provides that the contractor will 
not refuse to employ or otherwise discrim- 
inate in regard to employment against any 
person because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, or because he has made 
a complaint or given information concern- 
ing an alleged act of discrimination. 
Failure to comply with the clause will 
constitute a breach of the contract. 

Whenever a question arises as to whether 
a contractor has failed to comply with the 
provisions of the clause, the Minister or 
Deputy Minister of Labour or a person 
designated by the Minister for the purpose 
is authorized to determine the question and 
must have access to the books and records 
of the contractor. 


If a contractor is not satisfied with a 
decision that he has violated the non- 
discrimination clause, he may within 30 days 
request the Minister to refer the question 
to a judge. The Minister must then refer 
the question to a judge of a superior, 
county or district court, whose decision 
is final. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Electrical Protection Act 
The regulations under the Alberta 


Electrical Protection Act governing elec- 
trical permits and inspection fees were 
amended to provide that the Department 
of Industries and Labour may set rates 
to be charged for the printed material 
which it makes available through its 
Blectrical Inspection Branch, including 
copies of the Electrical Protection Act and 
regulations, the Canadian Electrical Code, 
standard plans of electrical installations, 
and printed labels designating the approval 
of equipment and material. 

This provision was approved by O.C. 
1395/52 on September 22 and gazetted 
September 30. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


Amendments to British Columbia’s 
hospital insurance regulations added to the 
dependants who are covered by the insur- 
ance paid by the head of the family. The 
amendments were approved on September 
26 and gazetted October 2. 

An unmarried brother or sister of the 
head of the family who is between 18 and 
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21 years of age, attending an educational 
institution and mainly supported by the 
head of the family is now included as a 
dependant. 


A further amendment has to do with 
the group of persons classified as depen- 
dants by reason of physical or mental 
infirmity. These previously included an 
unmarried son or daughter over 18 years 
of age. Now covered in this group is a 
son or daughter, brother or sister, includ- 
ing a son-in-law, daughter-in-law, brother- 
in-law or sister-in-law, who is over 18 years 
of age and who is financially dependent on 
the head of the family by reason of 
physical or mental infirmity. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
Male and Female Minimum Wage 


Order No. 19 (1952) amends all the 
minimum wage orders which contain a 
daily guarantee provision to add _ the 
requirement that students attending school 
who report for work on school days at 
the call of an employer must be paid for 
the entire period spent at the place of 
work, with a minimum of two hours’ pay 
at their regular rate. 

More than half the minimum wage orders 
in effect provide for the payment of a 
daily guarantee to an employee called out 
to work. They generally require an 
employee to be paid for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a minimum 
of two hours’ pay at the regular rate if 
he does not begin work and of four hours’ 
pay if he does. 

The new order applying to students 
was gazetted and became effective on 
October 23. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Holiday Act 


By an Order in Council of October 15, 
gazetted October 16, a new schedule was 
issued fixing the weekly holiday and the 
daily closing hours of automobile garages, 
service or repair shops and gasoline ser- 
vice stations in the area of unorganized 
territory known as the town of Golden. 

Under the British Columbia Shops Regu- 
lation and Weekly Holiday Act, the hours 
of closing of shops in unorganized territory 
and the weekly holiday to be observed 
are fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council upon receipt of a petition signed 
by three-quarters of the occupiers of the 
shops concerned requesting that the order 
be made. In organized territory shop 
closing is regulated by municipal by-law. 


The schedule applies from November 1 
to April 30 each year. During the 
remainder of the year the hours during 
which garages may remain open are to be 
determined by the individual occupier. 

On Wednesday and Sunday of each week 
garages and service stations in Golden 
must remain closed all day. Provision is 
made, however, for one establishment, 
designated by the Government Agent, to 
remain open on Wednesdays and Sundays 
from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m. During the rest 
of the week, except on Saturday, garages 
and service stations must remain closed 
from 6 p.m. until 8 o’clock the following 
morning. On Saturdays they may remain 
open for an additional three hours, until 
9 p.m. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


Effective from December 1, the two 
female minimum wage orders in New 
Brunswick, which together cover most 
women workers in the province, were 
revised to fix higher minimum rates of 38 
cents an hour for women in hotels and 
restaurants and 40 cents an hour for those 
working in factories, shops, offices and other 
workplaces. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


The new rate of 38 cents an hour is an 
increase of 10 cents over ‘the former rate 
and applies to female employees working 
48 hours a week or less in hotels, restau- 
rants, tourist homes, tourist cabins and 
other places of public accommodation 
where meals or lodging may be obtained. 
The minimum hourly rate for time worked 
in excess of 48 hours a week was increased 
from 42 to 57 cents an hour, which is time 
and one-half the minimum rate. 


The maximum weekly deduction which 
may be made for board and lodging was 
also increased and is now $8 instead of 
$6. For board only, $6 may be charged 
instead of $4.50; for lodging only, $2 
instead of $1.50; and for a single meal, 
30 cents instead of 25 cents. As before, 
no employer may deduct money from an 
employee’s wages for the cost, repair, or 
laundering of a uniform or other article 
of clothing which he requires the worker 
to wear, if the deduction reduces the wage 
below the minimum applicable under the 
order. 


General Order for Women 
The revised general order for women 
raises the minimum rate from 35 cents to 
40 cents an hour for all women workers 
except those employed in hospitals, nursing 
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homes, charitable or educational institu- 
tions, apprentices, persons employed in a 
confidential capacity, domestic servants, 
agricultural workers, workers employed by 
the Crown and those covered by the order 
for hotels and restaurants summarized 
above. The minimum rate applies to a 
week of 48 hours or less. Overtime beyond 
this limit must be paid for at the rate of 
60 cents an hour instead of 50 cents, as 
before. 

The only other minimum wage order in 
effect in the province sets a rate of 55 
cents an hour for men employed in canning 
or processing fish, vegetables or fruit. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


The regulations under the Quebec Pres- 
sure Vessels Act were amended by an 
Order in Council (No. 959) of September 
25, gazetted October 18, to authorize the 
use of additional boiler and pressure vessel 
codes and provide for further exclusions 
from the regulations. 

The Canadian Standards Association 
Regulations for Construction and Inspec- 
tion of Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
[B-51 Code (1951)] were added to the list 
of boiler and pressure vessel codes which 
must be used as standards for the design, 
construction, installation, testing and in- 
spection of boilers, pressure vessels, piping 
and fittings. The 1951 edition of the 
API-ASME Unfired Pressure Vessel Code 
replaces the 1943 edition in the list. The 
regulations also authorize Chapter VI of 
the National Board Inspection Code to be 
used as a guide for the repair of steam 
boilers and pressure vessels. 

As previously, vessels other than steam 
or hot water boilers which contain gas or 
liquid under a pressure of not more than 
15 pounds p.si. are excluded from the 
regulations. Now such vessels are also 
excluded if their capacity does not exceed 
1-5 cubic feet regardless of pressure. 
Pressure vessels operated under the super- 
vision of the Department of Transport are 
also exempted from the regulations as well 
as boilers of locomotives on railways oper- 
ated by the Department. 


Quebec’s Workmen's Compensation Act 

The sale, storage, distribution and hand- 
ling of gasoline, fuel oil and propane gas, 
and the operation and maintenance of pipe 
lines and similar undertakings are now 
covered by the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act where six or more workmen 
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are employed as a result of an Order in 
Council (No. 1073) gazetted on October 25, 
approving Regulation 18 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. These under- 
takings are included for assessment pur- 
poses in Class 12 of Schedule 1 of the Act. 
The regulation goes into effect on the 30th 
day after publication in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. 


Regulation 18 repeals the former Regula- 
tion 8 issued in March, 1933, which made 
the Act applicable to the sale and distribu- 
tion of gasoline if six or more workmen 
were usually employed. 


Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act 


Strip and Pit Mines 


New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Coal Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act 
issued by O.C. 2054/52 on September 9, 
gazetted September 19, are designed to 
protect workmen in strip and pit coal 
mines from the dangers of fire and explo- 
sion and the hazards caused by the moving 
parts of machinery and the use of heavy 
loading equipment. Similar to rules under 
the Mining Acts in Ontario and Alberta, 
the new regulations are in addition to the 
general safety and health rules appended 
to the Act which cover all coal mines in 
the province. 

The regulations authorize an inspector or 
a mine manager to make special rules 
which are not inconsistent with the Act 
or the new regulations for the maintenance 
of order and discipline and for the preven- 
tion of accidents in or about a mine. 


Such special rules, which must be 
approved by the Minister of Natural 
Resources, will have the force of regula- 
tions and will take effect when they have 
been posted in a conspicuous place in the 
mine for 48 hours or at a time designated 
by the Minister. They may be cancelled 
or amended by the Minister at any time. 

The regulations declare that it is the 
duty of every manager, superintendent, 
foreman, shift boss, person in charge of 
workmen, and of every person who handles 
explosives or who operates, installs or main- 
tains machinery to know the rules which 
apply to the work in which he is engaged. 


Fire Protection 
Suitable fire-fighting equipment must be 
provided and maintained in or about every 
plant building and fire extinguishers must 
be placed in the immediate vicinity of 
every motor. Including this equipment, 
one fire-fighting device must be installed 
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for every 100 feet of passageways and 
floors. All mine workers must be familiar 
with the location and operation of fire- 
fighting equipment. A monthly inspection 
of all such appliances must be carried out 
by an authorized person who must report 
to the manager as to conditions found. 


Plant buildings, except those used for 
storing explosives, must have, in addition 
to the main entrances, adequate and 
unobstructed auxiliary exits. Steam boilers 
and diesel engines must be installed so that 
no part is within 75 feet of the centre line 
of the collar of a shaft or other mine 
entrance. 


The regulations also prohibit the instal- 
lation of gasoline or other internal com- 
bustion engines using highly volatile 
liquids or inflammable gases within 50 feet 
of the building housing the hoist or within 
100 feet of the centre line of the collar 
of a shaft or entrance. The exhaust gases 
from internal combustion engines must be 
piped to avoid fire hazard, danger to 
health or the possibility of the fumes 
re-entering a building or the intake of an 
air-compressor. 


The fuel tanks of an internal combustion 
engine inside a building must be installed 
so as to allow them to be filled from the 
outside of the building by means of a 
tightly-jointed pipe leading to the tank. 
Similar provision must be made for dis- 
placed air to escape into the atmosphere 
at a point outside the building. 


Metal containers must be provided at all 
buildings for the temporary disposal of oily 
waste, rags, scrap paper and other inflam- 
mable material. They must be emptied 
regularly and the contents disposed of in 
a suitable manner. 


Explosives 


Detailed rules govern the storage, hand- 
ling and transportation of explosives, 
thawing houses, and precautions to be 
observed when blasting is being done. 

The regulations require, generally, that 
every possible precaution be taken in the 
handling and transportation of explosives. 
Explosives must not be used unless the 
name and place of business of the manu- 
facturer, the strength of the explosive and 
the date of its manufacture are plainly 
marked on every original package. 

A report must be made to the inspector 
of every case of a supposedly defective 
fuse, detonator or blasting cap, giving the 
name and address of the manufacturer and, 
if possible, attaching the packing slip from 
the original container. The manager or 


person authorized by him must give 
written permission before any explosives 
may be removed from a mine. If a mine 
is closed down, all explosives, fuses, 
detonators and blasting caps must be dis- 
posed of and may not be stored at the 
mine without the written permission of the 
Chief Inspector. 


The transfer of explosives from a surface 
storage place to designated storage places 
in the pit or to the points of use in the 
pit must be carried out without undue 
delay. Primers must be made up as near 
to their point of use as is practical in the 
interest of safety and only in an amount 
sufficient for the immediate work at hand. 
Explosives must only be transported in 
separate suitable closed containers. The 
regulations permit a workman to carry 
capped fuses with other explosives from the 
nearest storage places to the point of use 
without placing them in a separate con- 
tainer provided they are kept apart from 
the other explosives but made-up primers, 
may not, under any circumstances, be 
transported unless they are in separate 
closed containers. 


Explosives must be stored on the surface 
in special buildings such as magazines, 
thaw houses, detonator or blasting cap 
storage buildings, or cap and fuse houses. 
The manager must appoint a person to 
keep all such buildings -and explosive 
storage boxes dry and free from grit at 
all times. Where possible, the building 
must be located in accordance with the 
British Table of Distances in respect. of 
distance from the mine, other buildings or 
any public highway or railway. If it is 
not possible to comply with the Table of 
Distances, the manager and inspector must 
together choose a suitable location. Every 
storage building and thawing house must 
be under the direction of the manager or 
a person appointed by him. 

No more than a 24-hour supply of 
explosives may be kept in the mine. 
Explosives and detonators must be kept 
in separate storage boxes constructed of 
heavy wood covered with not less than 
20 gauge sheet iron and provided with a 
hinged lid and a proper lock. They must 
be kept at least 200 feet from the blasting 
site and 25 feet from any tracks, road- 
ways, travelways or power cables. They 
must be kept locked except when in use 
and no person may have the key without 
authority from the manager. 

When blasting operations are halted in 
a pit for two hours or more, the shot- 
firer must return all explosives and 
detonators to the storage boxes. Detonators 
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and blasting caps must not be stored in 
the same receptacle or storage building as 
other explosives. 

Flame-type lamps or lanterns must not 
be taken within 25 feet of any place in 
which explosives are stored. Smoking is 
prohibited in any storage place or while 
a person is handling explosives. 

A thorough weekly inspection must be 
made of all explosives, magazines and 
other buildings and storage places in or 
about the mine and the person making the 
inspection must report in writing to the 
manager on the conditions found. The 
manager is required to take immediate 
steps to correct any unsuitable conditions, 
must dispose of any deteriorated explosives 
and must make a prompt investigation of 
any careless act. An employee who com- 
mits a careless act in connection with 
explosives or who neglects to report care- 
lessness to an officer in charge of a mine 
is guilty of an offence. The officer in 
charge must immediately report such an 
offence to the inspector. 

Explosives which have been longest in a 
magazine must be used first. If any are 
found to be defective, they must be safely 
disposed of. In opening explosives cases, 
only implements of brass, copper or wood 
may be used and in charging holes for 
blasting no iron or steel tool or rod may 
be used. 


The regulations give express directions 
for drilling holes and firing shots whether 
by electricity or otherwise. Before blast- 
ing, every workman must give warning in 
every direction by shouting “Fire” and 
must satisfy himself that all persons, 
except his assistants, have left the working 
place. If the safety of persons may be 
endangered, the workmen must sce that 
the blasting area is effectively guarded tc 
prevent inadvertent access while tl 
charges are set off. Posting of signs 
not sufficient warning of blasting oper: ’ 


Protection from Machinery o 
Danger Areas 

The rules for the guerding of m 
provide that fly wheels, ~heels. 
and belts and every ope. 
a wheel or belt operates ™. 
with a substantial railing < 
there is no danger of a i 
into contact with them. A 
machinery which projects unev. 
the surface such as keys, belts « 
screws must also be covered unless ~ 
is no danger. 
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Hooded guards of sufficient strength to 
withstand the shock of a bursting wheel 
must be provided for every power-driven 
grinding wheel. Operators must be pro- 
vided with suitable goggles which they are 
required to wear at all times when the 
wheel is in use unless the wheel is pro- 
vided with a transparent shield of approved 
design. 

Persons who work dangerously close to 
moving machinery are forbidden to wear 
loose outer clothing. 

Runways or staging more than five feet 
from the floor used for oiling, etc., must 
be kept in a safe condition and provided 
with a hand-railing. Stairways must be 
inclined at an angle of not more than 50 
degrees from the horizontal and provided 
with landings every 25 feet in order to 
prevent persons from falling from the top 
to the foundation landing below. 

The entrance to an elevator, hatchway 
or well-hole must be provided with a trap 
door, guard rail or automatically closing 
gate. A counterweight must be situated 
or guarded to prevent persons from injury 
should it become detached from its 
fastenings. Persons are forbidden to ride 
on a conveyor or belt. 

Where stripping is done through public 
roads, warning signs must be posted or 
barricades erected to prevent accidents. 
Fences or barricades must be erected to 
prevent persons or equipment from 
approaching a dangerous working and no 
person must pass the fence without permis- 
sion from the manager or foreman. 

The sides of the mine must be main- 
tained at a safe angle. Overhanging or 
doubtful pieces must be made safe and 
all mine employees must keep constantly 
on the alert for slides or falling material. 
Runways must be provided on the sides 
of the pit at suitable intervals for the 
safety and convenience of persons whose 
duties require them to enter or leave 
the pit. 

Every working strip pit must be provided 
with efficient machinery to keep it free 
from water which might endanger the lives 
of the workmen. When a pit is abandoned, 
it must be securely fenced on all dangerous 
sides or other precautions taken  satis- 
factory to the district inspector. 

Precautionary measures are also set out 
for the safety of operators of shovels, 
draglines and tractors and of truck drivers. 
Shovels, draglines and tractors must be 
provided with warning devices, and, when 
used after dark, equipped with efficient 
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headlights. Only members of the operating 
crew are permitted to get on or off moving 
draglines, shovels and tractors without first 
notifying the operator. Materials or 
supplies must not be placed on such 
machinery while it is in motion. It is 
forbidden to pass between any shovel or 
dragline and the working face unless 
visibility is unhampered by vapour. Unless 
in the line of duty, persons are not per- 
mitted to be within the sector of a dragline 
or shovel. 

The operator of a loading shovel is 
required to swing the bucket over the body 
of the truck if possible. If the bucket 
must swing over the cab of the truck, the 
truck driver and any other person in the 
cab must leave the cab and stand at a 
safe distance while the truck is being 
loaded. When the bucket is swung over 
the body of the truck, persons may remain 
in the cab only if it is protected by a 
substantial covering or if the truck is of 
the semi-trailer type. 

Truck roads must be kept in good con- 
dition and be wide enough to provide 
clearance for the safe passing of vehicles 
at passing points. Truck drivers must 
maintain safe distances between trucks. 
A flagman must be on duty to give any 
necessary visual loading signals when con- 
ditions prevent the exchange of signals 
between truck drivers and the operators 
of shovels. At places where rear-dumping 
trucks discharge their loads a substantial 
dumping block or other effective means 
must be provided to prevent the truck 
from backing too far, unless the load is 
dumped on even ground for spreading. 


Use of Electricity 
Part Five of the Canadian Electrical 
Code (C 22.5 No. 1-1949), which governs 
the use of electricity in metalliferous and 
industrial mineral mines and quarries, is 
declared to apply to mines covered by the 
regulations. 


General 

Sanitary facilities must be provided in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Public Health Act. 

Where men are employed in hot or dusty 
occupations, sufficient accommodation, in- 
cluding supplies of clean cold and warm 
water for washing, must be provided 
nearby to enable the men to dry and 
change their clothes. The accommodation 
must not be in an engine-house or boiler- 
house unless it is in a separate and properly 


constructed room. It must never be in the 
same building as a bunkhouse or dining- 
room. 

Persons under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquor or carrying intoxicating liquor 
are forbidden to enter a mine or be near 
a working place on the surface or any 
moving machinery. 


Enforcement of Rules 

The owner of a mine or works must 
appoint a manager to be responsible for 
the management and direction of the 
undertaking. The manager is required to 
take all necessary and reasonable measures 
to enforce the rules and to ensure that 
they are observed by every employee, 
unless the inspector directs that any of the 
rules are not applicable to that particular 


mine. The manager must appoint a suit- 
able person to enforce the regulations 
during his absence. A contractor or sub- 
contractor is responsible for enforcing 
comphance with the regulations as if he 
were the manager. 


The penalties laid down in the Act and 
general regulations apply to any person 
whose neglect or wrongful act results in 
a contravention of the rules. 


Any rule may be suspended for a 
particular mine by the Chief Inspector, 
if the owner, agent or manager applies in 
writing to an inspector giving his reasons 
for requesting that the rule should not 
apply. The order may be cancelled or 
amended by the Chief Inspector at any 
time he deems it advisable. 


NLRB Bans Indoor Picketing during Campaign 
to Organize Employees of Department Store 


When instances of unlawful coercion 
occurred over a period of several days 
during a unionization campaign in a New 
York department store, the National 
Labour Relations Board issued a “cease 
and desist” order. The Board said the 
coercion occurred during a union’s attempt 
to force store employees to join or to 
prevent their working because they refused 
to assist in the organization campaign. 

The Board found the union guilty of the 
following violations :— 


1. Escorting a telephone operator from 
her place of work under threats of violence 
because she was not a member of the 
union. 


2. Threatening a telephone operator that 
unless she donned a union button she 
could not work. 


3. Telling an employee that there would 
be a union shop and she would be 
dismissed if she did not join the union. 


4. Threats to an employee by a union 
shop steward that if she did not join the 
union she would lose her job. 


5. Telling an employee that she would 
have to join the union or get off the 
selling floor. 


6. Attempting to pull an employee from 
her office chair and physically eject her 
from the office. 


7. Group interference with the work of 
a number of non-union sales clerks to get 
them to join the union by surrounding 
them on the selling floor—together with 
the customers they were trying to serve— 
and maintaining a loud, continuing commo- 
tion, including name-calling. 

The seventh violation cited is a new 
kind of indoor picketing. The Board 
described it as the equivalent of physical 
coercion. 

“Harassment of sales personnel to a point 
where the communication between them 
and customers is seriously handicapped 
violates the law,” the Board ruled. 

“Union members were forcing’ fellow 
employees to stop work almost as effec- 
tively as if they had placed gags over 
their mouths or had pinioned their arms,” 
the Board concluded. “This is very 
different from mere moral pressure orally 
exerted upon non-striking employees by a 
picket line at a plant entrance.” 


Ronald Reagan Steps Down from Union Presidency 
Sereen star Ronald Reagan has stepped down from the presidency of the Screen 


Actors Guild (AFL), 
position in the union’s 19-year history. 


His five years as President was the longest anyone had held the 


During his term, Mr. Reagan led the successful fight to rid Hollywood unions of 


communist influence. 


The new President of the union is Walter Pidgeon. Other screen stars on the 
executive are Leon Ames, John Lund and William Holden. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 842, August 20, 1952 


Held: That a pulp cutter who, on com- 

work in one camp was 
offered by his employer other employment 
on the terms and conditions in 
camp, had not established good 
refusing tt on the grounds that 
his earnings would have amounted only to 
one-third or one-half of his usual average 
earnings and that the food at the camp 
would not have agreed with him. 


SEs — 
pietion of As 


same 
another 


cause for 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 52 years of age, was employed by 
a timber company as a pulp cutter from 
May 3, 1951, to January 26, 1952, at a 
piece rate of $5.57 a cord. On February 1, 
1952, he filed an initial application for 
benefit and gave as his reason for separa- 
tion from that employment: “laid off, work 
was finished.” In the separation question- 
naire, the employer reported that the 
claimant had left of his own accord. In 
response to a request from the local office 
for more information, the claimant stated 
as follows:— 


I am pulp cutter, doing only piece work. 
The cut was finished at the camp where 
I was employed and I was offered a chance 
to go (to) another camp to clean up 
remnants in a deep snow in which work 
the earnings may have been only 4 or 4 
of my usual average earnings. That was 
the reason I did not accept the offer. 
Besides the food at that camp was such 
that it did not agree with me. These 
conditions were not in accord of the infor- 
mation on basis of which I was originally 
employed in last September. Therefore, 
when the work, for which I was originally 
hired, was done, I had only the chance 
to leave when the work was done. I am 
quite willing to work, provided, of course, 
that the earnings are about the same, as 
my average earnings have been. 

I claim that the employer broke the 
conditions of employment in offering me 
such work in which I can earn at the best 
only one-half of my usual average earnings 
and also claim that I am entitled to the 
benefits according to the spirit of U.T. Act. 


The local office referred this additional 
information to the employer who com- 
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mented that the claimant had made “no 
such statement ... upon leaving” and that 
since he had never been in the other camp 
he was not in a position to judge whether 
the food would agree with him or not. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks as from 
January 27, 1952, because, in his opinion, 
he had voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

The claimant’s union appealed to a court 
of referees which, by a majority finding, 
upheld the insurance oflicer’s decision. The 
court expressed the opinion that “it is most 
difficult to satisfy everyone on the subject 
of feod and conditions likewise have con- 
siderable variation from camp to camp”, 
and that “the claimant could have suffered 
the suggested inconveniences (and) at any 
rate, might have shown his willingness by 
having attempted to fill this Job, which 
he did not do”. 

The union appealed to the Umpire and, 
m its lengthy submission, stated in part:— 


The majority decision of the court of 
referees is contrary to Clause (b) and 
Clause (c) of subsection (2) of Section 40 
of. the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

That the majority decision does, in 
effeet, compel pulpwood cutters to do 
“clean-up” operations on a_ piece-work 
basis at less than agreed upon ba labour 
rates, subject to a penalty of six weeks 
loss of Insurance Benefits for refusal to 
do same, 

And does, subject to the same penalty, 
take from bushworkers the right to refuse 
to work in camps where food or camp 
conditions are unsuitable to them. ... 

The employer claims that the claimant 
“left on his own aceord’”. Only in the 
sense that the claimant refused a contract 
with unreasonable changes in the possi- 
bility of earnings, and unsuitable camp 
conditions, after having completed his 
original contract, is it perhaps true to 
say that he refused further employment 
with the same employer. 

In these clean-up operations it is diffi- 
cult to make recognized day-labour rates 
at piece-work rates, whereas the claimant 
had been making double that amount. 
The main reason the camp did not operate 
during most of the regular cutting season 
is that it is not possible to seenre entters 


to work at piece-work rates when other 
work is available, for clean-up operations. 

In fact, the main source of experienced 
cutters for such camps is mainly among 
those not eligible for Insurance Benefits. ... 


Conclusions.—According to the submis- 
sions on file, the claimant was engaged as 
a pulp cutter and paid on a piece-rate basis; 
when the work was completed his employer 
offered him other employment, on the same 
terms and conditions, but in another camp. 
The claimant refused to accept this offer 
alleging that his earnings would amount to 
one-third or one-half of his usual average 
earnings and that the food at the camp 
was such that it would not agree with him. 


The court of referees, after having heard 
the union representative, came to the con- 
clusion that the claimant should have given 
the work offered a fair trial and put up 
with the “suggested inconveniences”. With 
this I fully agree. I note that the claimant 
had never been in the camp where the 
work was offered and that therefore his 
objections were founded solely on hearsay. 


In its lengthy appeal to me the union 
contends that the majority decision of the 
court of referees “is contrary to Clause (b) 
and Clause (c) of subsection (2) of Sec- 
tion 40 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and does, in effect compel pulpwood 
cutters to do ‘clean-up’ operations on a 
piece-work basis at less than agreed upon 
day labour rates.” 


Subsections (b) and (c) of Section 40 (2) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act read 
as follows:— 


40 (2) For the purposes of this section, 
employment shall be deemed not to be 
suitable employment for a claimant if it is 

(b) employment in his usual occupa- 
tion at a lower rate of wages or on 
conditions less favourable, than those 
observed by agreement between em- 
ployers and employees, or failing any 
such agreement, than those recognized 
by good employers; or 

(c) employment of a kind other than 

employment in his usual occupation at 
a lower rate of wages, or on conditions 
less favourable, than those which he 
might reasonably expect to obtain, 
having regard to those which he habitu- 
ally obtained in his usual occupation, 
or would have obtained had he con- 
tinued to be so employed. 


Subsection (b) deals with the rate of 
wages, not the amount of wages earned 
and subsection (c) deals with employment 
of a kind other than in the claimant’s 
usual occupation. Neither of these sub- 
sections can be applied to the offer of 
employment made to the claimant as it 
was in his usual occupation and on the 
same basis of remuneration as previously 
in effect. 


The union also contends that the court’s 
decision takes “from bush workers the right 
to refuse to work in camps where food or 
camp conditions are unsuitable to them”. 

A bush worker, like any other worker, 
has good cause within the meaning of the 
Act to refuse an offer of employment 
involving working conditions which are 
proved to be highly unsatisfactory. In the 
present case, the evidence on file does not 
warrant such a finding. 

The union stated that “the main source 
of experienced cutters for such camps is 
mainly among those not eligible for 
Insurance Benefits”. This would tend to 
imply that employment in the camp in 
question is only unsuitable for those 
cutters who meet the statutory conditions 
laid down in the Act. In this connection 
the union should realize that Unemploy- 
ment Insurance is a protection against 
certain risks of involuntary unemployment 
and it provides benefit only to those who 
are available and willing to work but are 
in the unhappy position of being unable to 
find suitable employment. 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 844, August 20, 1952 


Held: That a claimant, who after five days 
of employment voluntarily left a highly 
remunerative job because he was dissatisfied 
with the work and the camp conditions, 
had not shown just cause within the 
meaning of Section 41 (1) of the Act, 
masmuch as he had failed to establish that 
the work was wnsuitable or that the con- 
ditions of the camp were so unsatisfactory 
that he had no alternative but to volun- 
tarily leave his employment. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 47 years of age, worked as a drag- 
line operator for one of the prairie prov- 
inces from June 15, 1951, to November 26, 
1951, when he was laid off until the follow- 
ing spring as operations had ceased on 
account of the winter freeze-up. He filed 
an initial claim for benefit on November 
28, 1951, which was allowed. 

On February 29, 1952, he became employed 
on crane work with a general contractor 
in which he continued until March 4, 1952, 
when he voluntarily left for the following 
reason: “They put me on crane work 
instead of dragline and I could not live 
under bunkhouse conditions such as were 
there.” 

The employer reported in the separation 
questionnaire that the claimant was paid 
$70.85 for the time worked ($17.71 a day) 
and that he had voluntarily left for 
“personal reasons”. 
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The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks as from 
March 5, 1952, because, in his opinion, he 
had voluntarily left his employment, with- 
out just cause, within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees contending that he was given a 
line of work to do for which he was not 
hired and that the sleeping accommodation 
at the camp was very poor. The court of 
veferees unanimously upheld the decision 
of the insurance officer on the grounds that 
the claimant had made no effort towards 
having the bunkhouse conditions improved 
and that it was for the employer to decide 
whether or not he could do the crane work 
satisfactorily. 

With leave from the chairman of the 
court, the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—After having been unem- 
ployed for three months, the claimant 
obtained a highly remunerative job which 
he voluntarily left five days later because, 
according to him, he was required to 
accomplish work of a kind other than that 
for which he was hired and the sleeping 
accommodation was unsatisfactory. 

He has failed to establish, however, that 
the work he was required to perform was 
unsuitable or that his conditions of work 
were so unsatisfactory that he had no 
alternative but to voluntarily leave his 
employment. 

Unemployment insurance is an insurance 
against certain risks of involuntary unem- 
ployment and although the claimant is at 
liberty to voluntarily leave a job which is 
not to his liking, he cannot -expect to 
receive benefit unless he complies with the 
conditions laid down in the Act. 

For those reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for September, 1952, reveal that claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit during the month were 3,665 more than during August 


An increase in the number of claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit is reported 
for September. The report on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, shows that during the month a 
total of 64,703 initial and renewal claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada, 
compared with 61,038 in August and 62,456 
in September, 1951. 

Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment insurance register as at September 30 
numbered 108,712 (74,477 males and 34,235 
females), compared with 125,311 (87,715 
males and 37,596 females) on August 31 
and 108,665 (68,873 males and 39,792 
females) on September 30, 1951. Of the 
108,712 active claimants on September 30, 
92,627 were ordinary, 13,459 were short- 
time, and 2,626 were temporary mass lay-off. 


A total of 63,062 decisions in respect of 
initial and renewal claims was recorded for 
September, entitlement to benefit being 
granted in 48,920 cases. Insufficient con- 


*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 
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tributions resulted in the disallowance of 
5,527 claims, while disqualifications were 
imposed in 13,224 cases (including 4,609 
on revised claims). Chief reasons for 
disallowance were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 4,476 cases; “not 
unemployed” 2,048 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work” 1,761 cases. 

Claimants who came on benefit during 
September totalled 43,167, compared with 
46,642 in August and 38,181 in September, 
1951. 

During September, benefit payments 
amounted to $5,710,886 for 1,933,547 unem- 
ployed days, as against $6,238,800 for 
2,150,173 days in August and $3,456,965 for 
1,378,344 days in September, 1951. 

During the period September 27-October 
3, 74,309 beneficiaries received $1,242,698 
as compensation for 420,113 unemployed 
days, compared with 82,740 beneficiaries, 
$1,373,517 and 464,194 days for the period 
August 23-29. During the same period 
in 1951, $845,822 was paid to 64,256 
beneficiaries in compensation for 338,556 
unemployed days. 


The average daily rate of benefit was 
$2.96 for each of the periods September 27- 
October 3 and August 23-29, compared 
with $2.50 during the period September 29- 
October 5, 1951. 


Insurance Registrations 
Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


show that during the month insurance 
books were issued to 4,125,856 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at one time or 
another since April, 1952. 

Employers registered at September 30 
numbered 244,429, an increase of 721 since 
August 31, 1952. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 1577) 


One event of major interest was the 
presidential election in the United States. 

It has been interesting to note the 
expansion of the Resources Development 
Program, which includes the construction 
of a railway from the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River to Ungava, a distance 
of 365 miles, for the purpose of transporting 
iron ore to tidewater and transhipping to 
points in the U.S.A. adjacent to the Great 
Lakes for processing into steel products. 
It would appear to be in the best interests 
of the country to erect steel plants in the 
Quebec-Maritimes area for the processing 
of ore from Ungava rather than to export 
it to points outside of Canada for processing 
and import the finished product at high 
cost to consumers. The further develop- 
ment of the steel industry in this section 
would rehabilitate the coal industry in the 
Maritimes, provide additional employment 
and greatly accelerate the industrialization 
of Canada. 

The extension of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway to Prince George, B.C., 
and the enterprise of the Aluminium Com- 
pany of Canada in the development of 
electric power at Kitimat to be used in 
the production of aluminium indicates that 
the industrial expansion is not confined to 
any one part of the Dominion. 

The initial move toward the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway has been made 
through the demolition of the Gut Dam, 
a short distance from Iroquois, Ont. The 
wisdom of the federal Government deciding 
to go ahead with this project without the 
co-operation of the United States is ques- 
tionable. In fact the value of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to the citizens of Canada 
as a whole is theoretical. If and when 
completed, we will find ships manned by 
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foreign crews plying the Great Lakes, 
delivering and receiving cargoes at Cana- 
dian inland ports, services which at the 
present time are being performed by 
Canadian-owned vessels manned by Cana- 
dian crews. 

The housing situation still continues to 
be a serious problem. For some reason 
home construction during the first half of 
this year was considerably below that of 
the corresponding period for 1951. This 
lag in home construction has resulted in 
increasing pressure for suitable arrange- 
ments to enable more people to build or 
buy their own homes. 

We have been looking forward to a 
reduction in taxation during 1953. How- 
ever, the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Seventh Session of the 
Twenty-First Parliament did not raise any 
hope for a substantial reduction in taxation 
in the immediate future. 

Organized labour has been successful 
during recent years in obtaining legislation 
of particular benefit to workers and aged 
citizens. Efforts will be continued in the 
direction of securing increased benefits for 
our older citizens, the establishment of a 
national health insurance plan and the 
raising of living standards of all classes 
of Canadian labour. 


We realize that in Canada we enjoy a 
full measure of political and religious 
freedom and that the development of our 
natural resources makes possible a standard 
of living enjoyed by few other nations of 
the world. The bountiful harvest and the 
high level of prosperity in all parts of 
Canada indicate that we are especially 
favoured and have much to be thankful 
for. It is a great privilege to be permitted 
to share in the future development of this 
young and growing nation. 
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Fair Wages Conditions 


In Federal Government Contracts 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of 
Labour prepared 115 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 162 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various government departments.  Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

(The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour”, and also 
specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors and _ sub- 
contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where, during the 
continuance of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”’.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supples and equipment were awarded as follows, under the poliey that 
wage rates must equal those current in the district:— 


Department 

Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Defence Production— 

(July report) 

(August report) 

(September report) 
Post Office 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


4% 4 $ 53,370.00 
* 1 79,099.00 
ae: 143 1,376,806 .00 
= 160 1,624,857. 00 
a 165 729,010.00 
a ul 99,065.63 


Arrears of Wages 
During October the sum of $128.26 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount was distributed to the seven employees concerned. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the federal 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried 
out. 


There are two sets of conditions 


applicable to government contracts, those 
which apply to building and construction 
work, and those which apply to contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes 
of government pe co and equipment. 


The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before enter- 
ing into contracts in the first group, 
is to obtain from the Department of 
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Labour schedules setting forth the 
current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in 
the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not. issued 
in respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a_ policy 
which provides that wage rates must 
equal those current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the federal 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
D. 932; 


eee 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of houses. Swmmerside P E /: 
L G Rawding Construction Ltd,* sodding 
of ditches; L G Rawding Construction 
Ltd,* sodding of ditches. Cornwallis N S: 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, hardsurfac- 
ing of roads & driveways; Charles W. 
Thompson,* landscaping. Greenwood N S: 
N S Light & Power Co Ltd,* installation 
of power aistribution system; Ashfield 
Brothers, construction of ground services; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd,* installa- 
tion of well screen. Shearwater N S: 
Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of 
housewalks & driveways. Chatham N B: 
William Kerr Jr,* supply of fill & rental 
of bulldozer. Coverdale N B: Rayner Con- 
struction Ltd, hardsurfacing of roads & 
driveways. Bagotville P Q: G. Archam- 
bault Ltee, construction of sidewalks; Le 
Service Paysagiste*, landscaping. Cowans- 
ville P Q: E Meeks Reg’d* landscaping. 
Montreal P Q: Louis B Magil,* repairs 
to brickwork. Ste Therese P Q: Jean 
Paquette, additions to steam heating 
system. Ajax, Ont: Fred Bigioni,* con- 
struction of sidewalk. Barriefield & 
Peterboro Ont: Green Construction Co, 
dismantling of houses at Peterboro & 
transportation «& erection at Barriefield. 
Barriefield Ont: Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system. Centralia & Peterboro Ont: 
Green Construction Co, dismantling of 
houses at Peterboro & transportation «& 
erection at Centralia. Cobourg & Peter- 
boro Ont: Torpey & Kinsella, dismantling 
of houses at Peterboro & transportation & 
erection at Cobourg. Deep River Ont: 
W E Baker, construction of concrete side- 
walks. Dunnville Ont: Head Construction 
& Supply Co Ltd, construction of houses. 


Gloucester Ont: Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario,* installation of 
electrical distribution system. Hamilton 
Ont: Grisenthwaite Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of houses. Lindsay Ont: T A 
Wilson Lumber Co Ltd, construction of 
houses. London Ont: Wainright Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of base course of 
roads & driveways. North Bay & Peter- 
boro Ont: Michael Greco, dismantling of 
houses at Peterboro & transportation & 
erection at North Bay. Sé Catharines Ont: 
Craftsmen Painting & Decorating Con- 
tractors, exterior painting. Woodstock 
Ont: G H Pyne,* landscaping. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Maple Leaf Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roadways, driveways 
& walks; Claydon Co Ltd, erection & 
completion of school; Manitoba Power 
Commission, construction of electrical dis- 
tribution system. Calgary Alta: Standard 
Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, con- 
struction of walks & drives: Western 
Excavating Co, rough grading, Currie 
Barracks. Claresholm Alta: Peterson Elec- 
trical Co Ltd, installation of electrical 
power distribution system. Hdmonton 
Alta: Sunley Electric Co, installation of 
electrical distribution system. | Namao 
Alta: Arthur A Voice,* rough grading 
preparatory to landscaping; Sparling-Davis 
Co Ltd, construction of walks & driveways. 
Penhold Alta: Borger Brothers Ltd, con- 
struction of waterworks, sewer & storm 
systems. Vancouver B C: G W Meredith,* 
construction of concrete sidewalk; Busby 
& Sayers,* interior painting; D 8 Gibbons,* 
landscaping. Whitehorse Y T: Acme Elec- 
tric, construction of electrical distribution 
system; Marwell Construction Co Ltd, 
construction. of sewer & water services. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, construction of second storey lean-to to 
hangar; M F Schurman Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plant. Bagot- 
ville P Q: Heliac Management Co Ltd, 
alterations & conversion of heating system. 
Montreal P Q: Louis B Magil Co, con- 
struction of command supply depot. St 
Hubert P Q: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
construction of electrical substation. 


65338—64 


Downsview Ont: Hughes Construction Co 
Lid, construction of standard reserve 
accommodation bldg; Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, installation of underground steam 
distribution system. Long Branch Ont: 
Standard Paving Ltd, extensions to roads 
& services. North Bay Ont: Louis Brothers 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of roads, 
grading, seeding & fencing. Macdonald 
Man; Pearson Construction Co Ltd, con- 
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struction of standard boiler plant and 
installation of steam distribution and heat- 
ing systems. Portage la Prarie Man: 
Malcolm Construction Co, construction of 
heating plant and piping distribution 
system. Rivers Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Ltd, extension to water, sewage 
& drainage systems. Winnipeg Man: 
Maple Leaf Construction, hardstanding 
existing surface area—Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Winnipeg Supply & Fuel Co Ltd, 
construction of air navigation school. 


Moose Jaw Sask: Shrubsall Supply Co, 
installation of fuel storage tank. Cold Lake 
Alta: Bennett & White of Edmonton Ltd 
& Poole Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of cantilever hangar. Namao Alta: 
Marwell Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of cantilever hangar. Penhold Alta: 
Assiniboia Engineering Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of parking lots, curbing, catch basins 
& concrete walks. Esquimalt B C: Luney 
Brothers & Hamilton Ltd, construction of 
physical & recreational training building. 


Building & Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: John Davidson & 
Sons Ltd, interior & exterior painting. 
Dartmouth N S: H L Lynch Ltd, exterior 
painting. Greenwood N S: M F Schurman 
Co Ltd, permanent sub-floor replacement 
in bldgs. Moncton N B: Geo H Hamilton 
& Son, repairs to roof. Aylmer Ont: 
S McConnell & Sons, installation & repair 
of eavestroughs & downspouts. Centralia 
Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, repair of inner 
runways & patching; W A Moffatt Co, 
application of insulated built-up roof; 
Sterling Construction Co Ltd, permanent 
sub-floor replacement in bldg. Clinton 
Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, rehabilitation 
and cubicling of bldgs. Hamilton Ont: 
James Kemp Construction, sub-floor repairs 
in bldgs. London Ont: E P A Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of second storey 
lean-to on hangar; Ellis-Don Ltd, per- 
manent sub-floor replacement and cubicling 
of bldg; McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, 
repair & construction of ground services. 


Point Petre Ont: The Steel Co of Canada 
Ltd, erection of security type fence. 
Rivers Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, cubicling & renovation of washrooms. 
Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, installation of storm water 
drains & improved roads on north side of 
Currie Field; Stewart & Phillips (Alberta) 
Ltd, removal of existing hot air heating 
equipment & installation of low pressure 
steam heating system. Claresholm Alta: 


McCready Johannson Ltd, application 
of insulated built-up roofs. Granum 
Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 


of Canada Ltd, rehabilitation of drain- 
age, runways & station roads, Relief Field. 
Comox B C:;: Hodgson Clarke Building 
Stores Ltd, installation of tile floors in 
various bldgs. Fort Nelson B C: Howard 
Good, rehabilitation of bulk fuel systems in 
compounds. Matsqui BC: S &S Electric 
Ltd, remodelling of electrical system, 
W/T Station. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal P Q: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving wharves at sections 30-34, 


Montreal Harbour. 


Department of Public Works 


Burin Nfld: Mannix Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Grand Bank Nfld: MacNamara 
Construction Co Ltd,* dredging; Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Baddeck N S: M H McManus Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Bridgewater N S: Walker & Hall 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Canso N S: 
M H McManus Ltd, wharf reconstruction 
& improvements. Halifax N 8: J A 
Surette, alterations to infections unit, new 
garage & fencing, Rockhead Hospital. 
Main-a-Dieu N S: A J Campbell, J A 
MclIsaac, J A Campbell & F A Campbell, 
wharf repairs. Mulgrave N S: F W Digdon 
& Sons Ltd, wharf repairs. Parrsboro 
Beach N §S: Urquhart Construction Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Sober 
The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Moncton N B: Mathews Con- 
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Island N 8: - 


veyer Co Ltd, installation of partition drop 
& metal chutes. Beloeil P Q: Jos Nolin 
& Fils Ine, wharf reconstruction. Bona- 
venture P @: J A Dufour, wharf repairs. 
Chandler P Q: Marcel Cauvier, breastwork 
reconstruction. Htang du Nord P Q: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Lacolle P Q: J J Shea Ltd, 
erection of public bldg. Montreal P Q: 
R F Walsh Co Ltd, exterior painting; C J 
Dryden Co Ltd, installation of unit heaters 
at 400 Youville Square; Alphonse Gratton 
Ine, interior painting, Canadian Con- 
verters’ Bldg. Alphonse Gratton Ine, 
alterations for controlled temperature room, 
Postal Station “H”. New Carlisle P Q: 
Dimock & McLellan,* dredging. Pointe au 
Pic P Q: Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Co, repairs to wharf. Riviere Trois 


Pistoles P Q: J B Rioux, wharf extension 
& dredging. Rutsseau Leblanc P Q: 
Dimock & MclLellan,* dredging. Ste 
Agathe des Monts P Q: R F Walsh Co 
Ltd, repairs to stoneworks, ete. Ste 
Felicite P Q: Raoul Deschenes, construc- 
tion of protection work. St Ignace de 
Loyola P Q: Lucien Lachapelle,* dredging. 
Sept Iles P Q: The J P Porter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Sorel P Q: Lucien Lachapelle, 
harbour improvements. Trois Pistoles P Q: 
Charles H Rioux, demolition of the old 
breakwater; Gulf Maritime Construction 
Ltd, wharf extension. Big Bay Ont: 
Regans Hauling & Excavating, repairs to 
wharf approach. Bronte Ont: A E Rule 
Ltd, pier extension. Deseronto Ont: Ernie 
Luck, installation of new heating system, 
publie bldg. Howe Island (Pickett’s Ferry) 
Ont: A F Simpson, construction of ferry 
landings. Ottawa Ont: B B Electric Co 
Ltd, electric lighting for library shelving, 
Supreme Court Bldg; A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, interior alterations & recondition- 
ing, No 4 Temporary Bldg; The Electronic 
Smoke Eliminator Co, installation of smoke 
elimination equipment, Elgin Bldg; Stanley 
G Brooks Ltd, new lighting installation, 
Orme Bldg; Universal Electric, lighting of 
press room & basement, Labelle Bldg & 
Monument National; William D’Aoust, 
alterations to “C” Bldg, Cartier Square ; 
Roy Soderlind & Co, installation of air 
conditioning system, National Film Board; 
George A Crain & Sons Ltd, office parti- 
tions, ete, Ogilvie Bldg; Duromastie 
Asphalt Ltd, repairs to roofing, etc, Nos 
1 & 4 Temporary Bldgs; Edgar Dagenais, 
interior alterations, No 2 Temporary 
Bldg; Doran Construction Co Ltd, alter- 
ations to 187 Slater St. Pelee Island Ont: 
Rieger Bros Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater. Port Arthur Ont: 


Consolidated Dredging Ltd,* dredging. 
Port Maitland Ont: Bermingham Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to harbour works. 
South Porcupine Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, construction of offices for RCMP. 
Emerson Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, erection of Canada Customs & Immi- 
gration Bldg. Morden Man: Standard 
Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, renewal of 
heating system, public bldg. St Andrews 
Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, remedial 
work. North Portal Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of Customs & 
Immigration Bldg. Regina Sask: Smith 
Brothers & Wilson Ltd, construction of 
riding school & stable; Waterman-Water- 
bury Manufacturing Co Ltd, new roof 
covering & repairs to flashings, etc, federal 
bldg. Fort Chippewyan Alta: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, quarrying & placing of 
rock fill in wharf. Bamfield Hast B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Bella Coola B C: E O Johnson,* dredg- 
ing. Fernie B C: C J Oliver Ltd, general 
repairs. Fraser River B OC: British 
Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd* 
dredging. Nanaimo B C: D Robinson 
Construction Ltd, alterations & additions 
to kitchen wing, Indian Hospital. Prince 
Rupert B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, 
general repairs & exterior painting, public 
bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner 
Construction Ltd, general repairs & paint- 
ing, federal bldg; C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, 
general repairs, exterior & interior paint- 
ing, Winch Bldg; Allan & Viner Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, waterproofing, general repairs, 
renovating of elevators, etc, Immigration 
Bldg. Victoria B C: Island Tug & Barge 
Ltd* dredging. Yuculta Landing B C: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Airport Labrador: Newfoundland 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of warehouse & dwellings & 
installation of heating & electrical systems. 
Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, 
additional airport development. Forestville 
P Q: Accurate Electrical Contractors, in- 


stallation of field lighting. Quebec Airport 
P Q: Rayex Electric Ltd, installation of 
field highting. Seven Islands P Q: A Daris, 
construction of remote receiver building. 
Kapuskasing Ont: English & Mould Ltd, 
alterations to heating system of hangar. 


In value of output, food and beverages 
is the leading industrial group among 
Canadian manufactures, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. The iron 
and steel products group is second, paper 
products third and transportation equip- 
ment fourth. Pulp and paper is the 


leading industry of Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick and Quebec; butter and cheese 
of Prince Edward Island; fish processing of 
Nova Scotia; motor vehicles of Ontario; 
meat packing and slaughtering of Manitoba 
and Alberta; petroleum products of Saskat- 


. chewan; and sawmills of British Columbia. 
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October-November 1952 


Higher-than-usual employment levels for October were the result of 


favourable weather for agriculture and construction plus quickening 
business activity. In early November, adverse seasonal influences 
raised National Employment Service applications to 167,600 (4.1 per 
cent of all paid workers), a total 11,500 lower than in November 1951 


The increasingly higher year-to-year 
employment levels recorded for August 
and September continued into October 
with the assistance of favourable weather 
conditions. By the end of the month, 
however, reductions in the volume of 
essentially summertime activity levelled off 
the over-all volume of employment. 

Seasonal shifts in employment take 
place at this time of the year as harvest- 
ing, canning, fishing and construction taper 
off while logging and certain consumer 
goods manufacturers expand activities. 
There are exceptions, for construction con- 
tinues as long as the weather remains fine 
and vehicle manufacturing slackens as 
model change-overs take place. 

The labour market at present reflects this 
shifting employment pattern. Applications 
at National Employment Service offices 
totalled 167,600 on November 13. This was 
an increase of 25,000 since the first of 
October, most of which took place during 
the first two weeks of November. On the 
other hand, total applications were 11,500 
fewer than they were at the same date 
in 1951. 

The high rate of sales, rising income 
levels and low manufacturers’ inventories 
aided business activities during October. 
When this was coupled with an extension 
of summertime work into October, it 
resulted in levels of employment unusually 
high for that time of year. 


The strength of the consumer goods 
industries is apparent from data on sales 
and personal income levels. In September 
total retail sales were more than 6 per 
cent higher than in September, 1951, while 
departmental store sales were 20 per cent 


higher. Personal income levels supported 
this increase in sales activity. Labour 
income showed a _ 12-per-cent increase 


during the first seven months of 1952. 
Farm cash income is expected to be as 
large or larger in 1952 than in 1951. 
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An analysis of the current employment 
situation prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 


on the basis of returns from the National 
Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 
official information. 


Slowly increasing defence expenditures 
have added to this buoyancy. These 


expenditures are shifting from non-durable 
to durable items: the procurement of 
clothing and footwear is falling; orders 
for weapons, munitions, electronic equip- 
ment and aircraft are mounting. Conse- 
quently, employment levels in industries 
manufacturing the latter items have been 
rising substantially in recent months. 

The impact of seasonal changes in 
employment, however, increased the 
Canada-wide number of applications for 
employment on file at National Employ- 
ment Service offices. 

In Ontario, where the bulk of consumer 
goods industry is located, National 
Employment Service registrations were at 
a level well below last year’s. In the 
Prairies harvesting ran well into October; 
this fact, when combined with a high level 
of construction activity, also resulted in a 
lower year-to-year level of registrations. 
In British Columbia, employment did not 
reach last year’s low levels because con- 
struction and other activities were con- 
tinued into the autumn months this year 
to recover ground lost during the summer 
labour difficulties. In all three regions, 
weather conditions had been favourable to 
outdoor activity. 

In the Quebec and Atlantic regions, 
National Employment Service applications 
increased noticeably during the first half 
of November. Agriculture and construction 
slackened and, although logging employ- 
ment increased, the rise in hiring was not 
as great as during the same period last 
year. 


The unusual continuation of construction 
on both housing and _ industrial sites, 
together with the increased number of late- 
summer housing starts, did much to main- 
tain employment well into October in most 
regions. The generally fine weather 
throughout most of the country during that 
month was, of course, an added factor. 


Atlantic Region 

Industrial activity in the Atlantic region 
remained at a fairly high level during 
October and the beginning of November, 
although some seasonal decline in employ- 
ment was evident. On November 13, 
21,900 job applications were on file with 
National Employment Service offices com- 
pared with 17,800 a month earlier. This 
represented 5-7 per cent of all paid 
workers in the region. 

Agricultural employment declined as 
harvesting neared completion and the 
available labour supply was increased by 
workers returning from the potato fields 
of Ontario and Maine. Alternative 
employment in construction absorbed a 
large number of these workers as, for the 
Atlantic region as a whole, activity in 
construction, aided by fine weather, was 
little changed from earlier months. 

There was an upward trend in business 
activity during October which was reflected 
in the one-third increase of departmental 
store sales over those of October, 1951. 
Strengthened consumer buying and a 
steady volume of defence contracts have 
helped maintain a high level of manu- 
facturing activity. 

The demand for construction workers for 
Seven Islands has led to balanced labour 
market conditions in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, while increased woods operations 
resulted in a labour shortage in Corner 
Brook. Manufacturing activity and steady 
dockyard employment helped create a 
balanced labour situation in Halifax. In 
most minor centres and the major agri- 
cultural areas, balanced labour demand 
and supply conditions prevailed at the end 
of October. 


Quebec Region 

Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region during October maintained the 
unusual vigour evident in September. The 
source of this strength shifted from agri- 
culture to logging while employment con- 
tinued relatively high in manufacturing 
and certain seasonal activities, especially 
construction. The latter industry, however, 
was increasingly dependent in continuing 
fine weather conditions. Registrations at 


National Employment Service offices in 
Quebec totalled 51,000 on November 13. 
accounting for about 4 per cent of the 
region’s paid workers. 

In some areas experienced workers were 
stil being sought for clothing and shoe 
manufacturing although shortages were 
disappearing. Further strengthening of 
consumer goods industries and expanding 
activity in textiles, leather, rubber and 
furniture manufacturing led to a buoyant 
employment situation. The construction 
industry, benefiting from fine weather, 
displayed an unusual degree of activity 
for the season and lower temperatures were 
only beginning to affect projects in 
Labrador and Lake St. John. A good 
indication of the buoyancy of employment 
is to be found in the fact that applica- 
tions for employment rose by less than 
1,000 during October while in 1951 they 
increased ay 6,900 and in 1950 by 3,200. 


The higher-than-last-year level of 
employment in Montreal was maintained 
throughout October for continuing activi- 
ties in construction and consumer durable 
and non-durable industries helped create 
a steady demand for workers. In Quebec 
City textile and paper products indus- 
tries were showing steady improvement 
although slackness in construction led to 
some labour surpluses. 


Elsewhere in the province, most indus- 
trial centres reported balanced labour 
demand and supply situations. Improve- 
ment in the textile and paper products 
industries meant increased production and 
a resumption of a full work-week rather 
than higher employment. Fine weather has 
helped maintain activity in most  agri- 
cultural centres. In certain areas labour 
surpluses occurred, especially in the 
Eastern Townships, where some slackness 
in textile employment and lower levels of 
construction and other seasonal work 
developed. 


Ontario Region 


The buoyant employment conditions of 
the last few months in Ontario continued 
throughout October and early November. 
The largest single factor sustaining employ- 
ment levels was the construction industry 
with its greater-than-usual number of 
housing starts in the late summer and fall. 
However, registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices increased to 48,900 by 
November 13 as agriculture, fruit process- 
ing, shipbuilding and automobile employ- 
ment slackened seasonally. This was 12,100 
fewer registrants than at the same date 
in 1951 and represented only 3-1 per cent 
of the paid workers in the region. 
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While the construction and some of the 
manufacturing industries remained active, 
the chief off-setting factor in the employ- 
ment picture was the minimal demand for 
woods labour. With the year’s reduced 
cutting quotas, lower woods employment is 
expected this year than last. 

In Toronto, Ottawa-Hull and Hamilton, 
employment was high and labour shortages 
existed. In Ottawa, shortages of machin- 
ists, toolmakers, die setters and domestic 
workers continued with shortages of brick- 
layers and tile setters also developing. In 
Toronto, office and domestic workers and 
motor mechanics were still wanted. 
Although the winter upswing in National 
Employment Service registrations usually 
starts in October, both ‘Toronto and 
Ottawa-Hull showed a decrease this year. 
Hamilton was short of certain skilled 
workers and showed a modest increase of 
registrations from September—fewer than 
100. 

Many other major industrial cities had 
some shortages of labour at the end of 
October; sustained consumer demand, 
coupled with the strength of industrial 
activity generally, meant balanced labour 
situations in others. Lay-offs occurred in 
the agricultural implement industry and 
model change-overs in the automobile 
industry resulted in a substantial increase 
in the number of registrations for employ- 
ment in the Windsor area. Niagara Falls 
was another centre whose employment 
level was reduced, as it was affected by 
the seasonal closing of canning factories 
and a slackening of the tourist trade. 


Although most farm operations were 
completed by late October, shortages of 
labour were expected in the Barrie area, 
where Camp Borden construction projects 
continued, and in Chatham, where corn 
and sugar beet harvesting and processing 
were still in progress. In some other areas 
such as Leamington labour released from 
fruit canning and packing and _ tobacco 
processing were not finding alternative jobs 
at once. 


Prairie Region 


In the Prairie region employment levels 
remained high during October although 
harvesting was virtually completed. Other 
activities being maintained included con- 
struction, meatpacking and transportation 
and this meant that the usual seasonal 
up-swing of registrations at National 
Employment Service offices was modified. 
On November 13, only 20,100 (over 3 per 
cent of the paid workers) had registered 
at such offices, compared with 24,100 at 
November, 1951. 
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The mild weather made possible a con- 
tinuation of construction work and, while 
there were still shortages of skilled 
workers such as carpenters, shortages of 
unskilled workers disappeared. Although 
employment levels remained steady the 
total demand for labour had eased suffi- 
ciently to create an approximate balance 
with supply in a majority of areas. By the 
end of October there were still no labour 
surpluses. 

Sustained retail trade, industrial expan- 
sion and construction projects balanced 
labour demand and supply in Winnipeg 
and Calgary and continued a_ labour 
shortage in Edmonton. On the other hand, 
a reduction in pulp-wood production caused 
a surplus of woods workers in the Fort 
William-Port Arthur area in spite of the 
fact it was the height of the pulp-cutting 
season. 

Activity around most agricultural centres 
was greater than a year ago and some 
labour shortages existed, although by the 
end of October the completion of farming 
operations eased shortages in Brandon, 
Portage la Prairie and Medicine Hat. The 
year-to-year reduction in  pulp-wood 
employment, which is expected to continue 
over the winter months in northern 
Ontario, is causing concern over future 
employment levels, for the bush camps 
traditionally absorb an important section 
of the farming community in the winter. 


Pacific Region 

During October, economic activity in the 
Pacific region regained much of the ground 
lost this summer because of labour 
disputes and forest fires. The process of 
catching up with delays brought a decrease 
in the number of job registrations at 
National Employment Service offices during 
October—a month when all other regions 
saw an increase. However, by November 
13, registrations had increased by 2,900 over 
the October 30 total. 

Diminishing demand for some regional 
products restricted employment in lumber 
manufacturing and fishing while the logging 
industries’ employment level had been 
reduced as a result of high inventories, 
falling prices and easing demand from pulp 
mills. 

Increased activity in the non-ferrous 
metal industry and the high level of 
industrial, residential and ship construction 
provided some alternative jobs during 
October. 


Vancouver and New Westminster reflected 
these changes in the region’s pace of 
activity, although there were no substantial 


‘ 


changes in employment levels in these 
areas. There was a brisk labour demand 
early in October from sawmills and dock- 
yards as United Kingdom contracts were 
filled. Fishing resumed after seven weeks 
and fish canning employment quickened. 
However, shipbuilding and repair firms 
operated with reduced staffs because of 
unsigned union contracts. 


Some labour shortages were eased in 
specific areas throughout the region and a 
labour surplus appeared in Prince Rupert 
and Prince George because of muddy road 
conditions and consequent lower levels of 
logging activity. However, it was expected 
that the Terrace-Kitimat railway would 
absorb part of the winter labour surplus. 


SR 


President of Plumbers’ Union Chosen 
as next U.S. Secretary of Labour 


The President of an AFL union has been 
chosen by United States President-elect 
Eisenhower to be his Secretary of Labour. 

He is Martin P. Durkin of Chicago, 
President of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada. He will replace 
Maurice J. Tobin, present United States 
Secretary of Labour. 


Mr. Durkin will be the seventh person 
to hold the Labour portfolio, which gained 
Cabinet status in 1913. His six pre- 
decessors were William B. Wilson, James J. 
Davis, William N. Doak, Miss Frances 
Perkins, Lewis B. Swellenbach and Maurice 
J. Tobin. The first three were trade 
unionists; the latter three were not. 


A former Director of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labour, Mr. Durkin is also Vice- 
President of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems and a Director of 
Union Labour Life Insurance Company and 
of the National Safety Council. 


Mr. Durkin served as Director of the 
Illinois Department of Labour from 1933 
to 1941. During that period he helped to 
streamline the Department, participated in 
settlement negotiations in a number of 
major strikes and played an active role 
in the development of labour legislation. 
He was largely responsible for the enact- 
ment of legislation setting up unemploy- 
ment compensation, a state employment 
service and a state conciliation and media- 
tion service. 


Born March 18, 1894, Mr. Durkin was a 
steamfitter’s apprentice in Chicago at the 
age of 17 years. During the First World 
War he served in the field artillery and the 
cavalry. 

His first union office was business agent 
of Chicago Local 597 of the plumbers and 
pipefitters union. He resigned from that 
post to take the position with the Illinois 
state government. When he resigned from 
that office in 1941 he became the union’s 
secretary-treasurer; he was elected Presi- 
dent in 1943. 

In a statement issued after Mr. Durkin’s 
appointment was announced, George 
Meany, newly-chosen President of the 
American Federation of Labour, said:— 

“He is ideally fitted by training, experi- 
ence, ability and temperament for his new 
post.” 

The co-operation and support of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations were 
promised the new United States Secretary 
of Labour in a telegram signed by the 
CIO’s top ten officers. 

At a meeting of the general executive 
board of the plumbers’ union, Peter T. 
Schoemann of Milwaukee was elected to 
the union presidency to succeed Mr. 
Durkin. Mr. Schoemann, President of the 
Milwaukee Building and Construction 
Trades Council (AFL), had been First 
Vice-President of the union. 
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Wases, Hours and — 


Working 


Conditions 


Urban Transportation Industry 


More than 19,000 non-office workers were employed by the passenger 
transportation systems in 35 Canadian cities in October, 1951. In all but 
four of the cities they were covered by collective agreement. Wage 
rates rose 12 per cent during the 12 months ending October, 1951 


The streetcar, trolley-coach and motor- 
bus systems of 35 Canadian cities,* as of 
October, 1951, gave employment to more 
than 19,000 non-office workers. Practically 
all these employees were male; although 
there are a few women trolley-bus oper- 
ators in Winnipeg and “conductorettes” in 
Vancouver, the total number of female 
non-office employees in the industry is 
negligible. 

Workers in urban transportation are 
highly organized: in all but four of the 
35 cities included in the survey, the 
employees are covered by collective agree- 
ment. ‘There are, in all, 48 agreements in 
effect, applying to 18,000 employees. 

In the larger cities particularly, the 
tremendous business expansion of the war 
and post-war years, with the consequent 
Increase in urban population, taxed the 
facilities of transportation systems. The 
extension of suburban limits meant length- 
ening the routes by many miles. Over the 
past decade, therefore, the constant pres- 
sure to maintain and increase service has 
meant an ever-increasing expansion of 
equipment and personnel. 

This expansion, moreover, has had to be 
carried on with due consideration not only 
to the number of potential passengers but 
also to the traffic problem as a whole. 
Hence, many cities have, in the interest of 
greater manoeuvrability, swung to a greater 
use of trolley coaches and motor buses. 
As of the survey date, only 12 of the 35 
cities whose returns were used in this 
article were using streetcars. 


*Halifax, Sydney, Moncton, Saint John, 
Lévis, Montreal, Quebec, Drummondville, 
Sherbrooke, Brantford, Cornwall, Kingston, 
Peterborough, Hamilton, Kitchener, Fort 
William, Port Arthur, London, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Catharines, Sudbury, Toronto, Windsor, 
Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Vancouver 
and Victoria. 
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Changes in type of vehicle have affected 
the occupational structure of the industry. 
With fewer track-guided vehicles in use, 
such jobs as switchmen and track welders 
tend to be less common in the industry; 
similarly, fewer carpenters may be needed, 
since very little wood is used in bus bodies. 
On the other hand, sheet metal workers 
and body repairmen are needed to main- 
tain the lighter bodies of trolley coaches 
and motor buses, which are more vulnerable 
to damage by collision. In systems where 
motor buses are used exclusively, armature 
winders and linemen are not required; but 
the demand for mechanics, body repairmen 
and cleaners is unchanged. 

Operators of vehicles comprise the largest 
single occupational group in the urban 
transportation industry. Wages of this 
group are generally not affected by the 
trend from street cars to buses and trolley 
coaches. Within a city, the same wage 
rates are customarily paid to operators of 
the three types of vehicles, with the 
exception that operators of two-man street- 
cars receive a lower rate. 

The nature of the service provided by 


urban transportation systems presents 
special problems. One of these is the 
extreme fluctuation in activity. These 


peaks and lulls in activity have an effect 
on the working hours of employees in this 
industry, entailing the use of a “split shift” 
arrangement of working time. ‘They are 
the result of influences which, by and large, 
are beyond the control of the carriers. 
While many of the peaks, such as those 
arising out of the work schedules of large 
employers or out of special events taking 
place within the areas served by the 
systems, can be anticipated, others, such 
as those caused by suddenly inclement 
weather conditions, cannot. In either case, 
the increase in the demand for service may 
be for a short period only. Therefore, such 
conditions of employment as provision for 


4 


reporting pay and minimum call-in pay 
assume a greater importance to the urban 
transportation worker than to workers in 
many other industries. 


Labour Organization and Collective Bargaining 


Generally, in the smaller cities, there is 
one all-inclusive collective agreement for 
transportation workers. In the larger cities, 
two or more agreements may cover the 
different divisions of the industry; one may 
cover the operating personnel, another the 
machinists, and so on. 

There are two main unions in the field 
of urban transportation: the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL- 
TLC) and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). The former derives its 
membership almost exclusively from the 


urban transportation industry. It bargains 
for 58 per cent of the 18,000 employees 
covered by agreement. The CBRE repre- 
sents 22 per cent of the employees. 

The remaining 20 per cent of the urban 
transportation employees are represented 
by 14 other unions or employee associa- 
tions. These unions are mostly found in 
the smaller cities. Except in the case of 
one large local of the Bus Drivers’ Asso- 
ciation, employees of urban transportation 
systems constitute only a small proportion 
of the membership of these unions, which 
operate primarily in other fields of activity. 


Wage Rates 


The level of wages in this industry 
reached its highest point during 1951, 
having increased by 12 per cent between 
October, 1950, and October, 1951. The 
index, on a base of 1939 rates as 100, rose 


WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN URBAN AND SUBURBAN 
PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS IN 35 CITIES GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO POPULATION, OCTOBER, 1951 


Nore:—Wage rates are straight-time hourly rates only and do not include the value of various allowances to employees, 
such as free transportation, uniforms, reporting times, group insurance, sick benefits, etc.; these vary from city to city. 


Size or Ciry 


Occupation Seog 100,000—500,000 Under 100,000 
Over 500,000 Population! Population? Pcealaticel 
Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour 
Range of Maximum Range of Maximum Range of Maximum 
Rates! Rates* Rates* 
$ $ 
O perator— 
Bus or One-Man Car.. ae 1.27—1.40 1.15—1.383 -88—1.356 
EAWOmM aD ORE Soca cawineleaietpile rein eahires 1.17—1.35 1.145 1.415 
Range of Average Rates| Range of Average Rates| Range of Average Rates 
Non-Operating Workers, Skilled— 
Body Repairman... .. 1.30—1.50 1.10—1.56 .97—1 . 436 
Carpenter..... 1.30—1.49 1.17—1.31 1.00—1.41 
Electrician......... 1.30-—1.46 1.15—1.71 1.15—1.476 
Mechanic, Motor B 1,29—1.52 1.12—1.56 -92—1.476 
Amend. oa chide a tate 1.30—1.46 1.08—1.56 .95—1. 436 
Repairman, Streete: 1.21—1.47 1.15—1.27 1.10—1.20 
Non-Operating Workers, Semi-Skilled— 
Ciaeane, Sate Bus ing 1.06—1.35 -90—1.20 .78—1.257 
Serviceman......... 1.24—1.34 -82—1.33 -T1—1 226 
-O ting Workers, Unskilled— 
DageGrecine Rorker .97—1.30 1.00—1.33 71—1 246 
1.17—1.23 1.06—1.33 -83—1.248 
.97—1.27 -94—1.12 -66—1.13 
1.12—1.34 1.05—1.19 1.03 and 1.069 


1 Includes Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


2 Includes Halifax, Quebec, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Windsor, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and Victoria. 


3 Includes Sydney, Moncton, Saint John, Drummondville, 


Levis, Sherbrooke, Brantford, Cornwall, Fort William, 


Kingston, Kitchener, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, Sudbury, 


Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon and Lethbridge. 


4 Maximum rates based on length of service. Majority of operators were paid these rates. 


5 Only one city reporting. 

6 Refers to predominant range. 
7 One city at $1.53. 

8 One city at $1.43. 

» Two cities. 
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from 192-1 to 215-2* during the 12-month 
period. This compares with a 13 per cent 
increase in the general average for all 
industries covered by the Department’s 
annual survey. 

Moderate differentials in wage rates 
existed between regions. Rates in Ontario 
were the highest; those in the Maritimes, 
the lowest. The other regions ranked in 
the following order: British Columbia, the 
Prairies and Quebec. Of course, there were 
exceptions to this generalization but, on 
the whole, this was the picture of regional 
wage rates in the industry in 1951. 

As is usually the case in other indus- 
tries, higher wages were paid in the larger 
cities than in the smaller ones. These are 
revealed in the table on page 1631, which 
gives some statistics on wage rates by 
occupation in cities grouped according to 
size of population. 

Streetcar and bus operators are by far 
the largest occupational group in the indus- 
try. Wage rates for operators have steadily 
risen so that, by October, 1951, they were 
earning maximum wages ranging from 88 
cents to $1.40 per hour, in the localities 
covered. For the skilled non-operating 
workers, the range was from 92 cents to 
$1.71 per hour. This latter group com- 
prises the long-established craft groups 
such as machinists, carpenters and elec- 
tricians. The unskilled group, including 
such occupations as trackmen and cleaners, 
received rates of pay ranging from 66 cents 
to $1.33 per hour. 


Working Conditions 


The Normal Work Week.—The most 
common work schedule in urban trans- 
portation in October, 1951 was 48 hours— 
six days of eight hours. However, several 
of the larger systems were on a five-day, 
40-hour week. Seven of the systems used 
in this analysis, employing almost half of 
the workers covered in the survey, indi- 
cated having a five-day week for some or 
all of their employees; five of these (four 
of which were in Western Canada), 
reported a five-day schedule for all their 
employees. 


*In the calculation of the 1951 index, the 
wage rates for each city were classified 
under the four occupational groups listed 
in the table, viz., Operator, Non-operating 
Worker—Skilled, Semi-skilled, and Un- 
skilled. Each group was weighted, and a 
city index calculated. From the city 
indexes, a provincial index was calculated 
by weighting the city indexes. Finally, the 
Canada index was computed, using the 
weights assigned to the provincial indexes. 
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The following table shows a distribution 
of the 35 transportation systems by popu- 
lation size of city and according to the 
length of the normal work week :— 


Size Group Length of Work 
(Population) Week in Hours 
Over 
40 44 45 48 48 
Over 500,000 s.en aut see DAMON 1 
100,000-500,000 ....... ce tia px 
rider” L00}000 wav. eas Peewipiter pk ollie x) 


Vacations with Pay.—The transportation 
systems in all 35 cities provided at least 
one week’s vacation with pay after a year 
(in one case, after less than a year) of 
service. In 20 of the centres, with a total 
of 15,580 male employees, a two-week 
vacation was given after one year of 
service; in most of the others, the service 
requirement for a two-week vacation with 
pay ranged up to five years. Extended 
vacations, three weeks in most cases, were 
granted in the majority of these centres 
after service requirements ranging from 10 
to 25 years. 


Statutory Holidays.—The majority of the 
systems reported the observance of eight 
to 10 statutory holidays. In 23 cities, the 
16,000 non-office employees covered did not 
receive pay for these holidays unless they 
worked. Returns from nine cities (about 
1,200 employees) indicated payment for all 
observed statutory holidays, even if not 
worked. One of the remaining three gave 
no information on the subject and the 
others reported payment for some of the 
holidays observed. 


Special Wage Clauses.—Transportation 
systems in 12 centres with a total employ- 
ment of 14,000 men reported having 
escalator arrangements with their employees 
with provisions for wage adjustments based 
on the movement of the official cost-of- 
living index. Included in these 12 were the 
three largest cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. 


In this branch of the transportation 
industry, there are frequent occasions for 
the application of reporting pay and 
minimum call-in pay, particularly the 
latter. There was considerable difference in 
practice, however, among the cities studied. 


Reporting pay, a guarantee of a specified 
amount to employees finding no work 
available for them upon reporting for a 
regular tour of duty, was provided in 16 
of the systems; 14 others did not have 
such a provision. The practice was more 
common in the larger cities and, of those 
which did provide for reporting pay, two 
hours’ remuneration was given in seven 


eases and pay for a full shift in four. In 
the others, payment varied, six hours being 
given in two of the centres. 

Minimum call-in pay is a guarantee of 
a specified minimum amount, usually in 
terms of the individual’s wage rate, 
credited to employees who may be called 
in to work during their off-duty time 
between tours. In the transportation 
companies used in this study, eight indi- 
cated they did not have such a practice 
and seven others did not reply to the 
question. In those which answered affirm- 
atively, two hours’ pay was the most 
common, with 14 of the cities reporting 
this provision. 


Health and Welfare Plans and Pension 
Plans.—Twenty-eight systems indicated 
having group sickness or accident plans 


covering their employees. The male non- 
office employment in these comprised 95 
per cent of the total. 

Pension plans were reported by 23 
systems employing all but 800 of the total 
male employees in the industry. 


Industrial Safety.—The proportions of 
male non-office employees covered by each 
of the principal provisions for employees’ 
safety and/or the treatment and preven- 
tion of illness among employees are as 
follows :— 


Percentage of 
Total Male 


Non-office 
‘ Employees 
in Centres 
Covered 
Worker-supervisor safety com- 

BRU Ten SWS nc, Poe > T1383 
Satetye cnpinee tee. bre eee 68.1 
Employees trained in first aid. . 92.1 
Recurring medical examination. 34.7 
Full-time plant nurse.......... LIRe 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, November 1, 1952 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
sumer price index rose 0-1 per cent to 
116-1 between October 1 and November 1. 
Only fractional changes were recorded in 
any of the group indexes between those 
dates; two advanced and three declined. 

This is the sixth successive month 
during which the index has moved no more 
than 0-1 per cent either way. 

Foods showed the largest change, advanc- 
ing 0-5 per cent to 115-7. Lower prices 
were recorded for grapefruit, beef and 
lamb, while butter, lard, eggs, oranges, and 
most fresh vegetables advanced in price. 
Seasonal consumption of fats, eggs, winter 
vegetables and some meats was somewhat 
higher during October, while the reverse 
was the case for bananas, lettuce, toma- 
toes and pre-cooked meats. 

The clothing index declined 0:1 per cent 
to 109-8 as decreases in men’s overcoats 
and boys’ parkas were partially offset by 
slightly higher prices for men’s oxfords and 
women’s overshoes. Household operation 
decreased from 116-2 to 115-9 following 
lower quotations for fuel oil, carpets and 
household textiles. 

Scattered small increases advanced the 
index of other commodities and_ services 
from 116-4 to 116-6. The shelter com- 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


ponent moved down 0-1 per cent to 121-4 
as a result of a small decrease in the home- 
owner replacement index. 


Cost-of-Living Index, November 1, 1952 

The cost-of-living index decreased 0-1 
per cent—from 185-0 to 184-8—between 
October 1 and November 1. Three of the 
group indexes declined, two advanced and 
one remained unchanged. 

The food index dropped from 229-3 to 
229-0; at November 1 last year it was 
250°2. The rent index remained unchanged 
at 148-9, compared with 144-8 a year ago. 
The fuel and light index rose from 150-9 
to 151-1, a figure slightly higher than last 
year’s 150-8. The clothing index declined 
from 206-7 to 205-5; last year it stood at 
214-6. The home furnishings and services 
index decreased from 195-9 to 195-5; the 
November 1, 1951, figure was 199-9. The 
miscellaneous index increased to 148-8 
from 148-5 at October 1 and 144-9 at 
November 1, 1951. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, October, 1952 

Cost-of-living indexes for each of the 
nine regional cities moved down between 
September 2 and October 1. Substantial 
decreases in the food and clothing groups 
were mainly responsible. 

Sharp drops in beef and fresh vegetables 
prices were noted in all centres. Decreases 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 
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for lamb and veal and increases for 
oranges were also general. Lower clothing 
indexes in the nine cities mainly reflected 
decreases in the prices of men’s wool 
underwear, women’s winter coats and nylon 
hosiery. 

The home furnishings and services and 
the miscellaneous items indexes recorded 
small mixed changes except in Montreal, 
where an increase in tramway fares con- 
tributed to a significant rise in the miscel- 
laneous items index. Fuel and light indexes 
were unchanged in seven cities while in 
Toronto and Montreal firmer coal prices 
were reflected in higher indexes. Rents 
were not surveyed in October and the 
indexes remained unchanged. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between September 2 and October 
1 were as follows: Halifax —2-7 to 174-0; 
Saint John —2-3 to 181-6; Montreal —1-9 


to 189-8; Vancouver —1-:7 to 187-3; 
Toronto —1-5 to 181-8; Winnipeg —1-5 
to 177-5; Saskatoon —1:2 to 181-5; 
Edmonton —0:7 to 177-0; St. John’s 
—0-°6 to 103-0. 

Wholesale Prices, October, 1952 

The general wholesale price index 


declined a further 0-5 per cent to 221-0 
between September and October. With one 
exception (June, 1952) this marked the 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 


15th consecutive month of lower levels for 
this index. Seven of the eight major groups 
moved down between September and 
October. 

A decrease in animal products of 2-3 
per cent to 233-1 reflected further weak- 
ness in livestock prices as well as fresh 
and cured meats. These outweighed firm- 
ness for milk and its products, eggs and 
footwear. Further decreases for lead and 
zine accounted for a drop of 1-1 per cent 
to 168-1 for non-ferrous metals. Other 
group changes were relatively small. Iron 
and its products, moving against the trend, 
advanced 1-3 per cent to 221-1, reflecting 
advances in rolling-mill products, pig iron 
and wire. 

Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets declined from 225-5 to 
221-3 between September and October 
following lower prices for both field and 
animal products. Lower livestock prices 
outweighed increases for eggs, butterfat, 
and fluid milk to reduce the animal 
products series 2:3 per cent to 263-0. Field 
products declined 1-2 per cent to 179-7, 
reflecting seasonally lower prices for 
potatoes. 

Residential building material prices have 
fallen slowly over the past 12 months 
from 290-8 in October, 1951, to 284-3 for 
October this year. Most of the drop has 


been in relatively few groups, notably 
lumber, paint and glass, electrical equip- 
ment, and plumbing and heating. In con- 
trast, brick, tile and stone, lath, plaster 
and insulating materials, cement, sand and 


gravel and miscellaneous building materials 
have moved somewhat higher. Between 
September and October the composite 
index declined from 284-6 to 284-3, due to 
further weakness in lumber. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October, 1952* 


Fewer man-days were lost in industrial 
disputes which resulted in work stoppages 
in October than in any of the previous 
six months but the time loss was still 


substantial. More than half the strike 
idleness in October resulted from three 
stoppages: salmon fishermen in British 


Columbia, shipyard workers at Montreal, 
and cotton factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Wage increases and related questions were 
the central issues in 23 of the 38 stoppages 
in existence during the month, causing 68 
per cent of the total idleness. Six stoppages 
arose over dismissals or suspensions; two 
over causes affecting working conditions; 
four over union questions; and three were 
inter-union disputes. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1952, 
show 388 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 13,322 workers, with a time loss 
of 165,009 man-working days, compared 
with 41 strikes and lockouts in September, 
1952, with 15,045 workers involved and a 
loss of 208,245 days. In October, 1951, 
there were 33 strikes and lockouts, with 
8,665 workers involved and a loss of 
55,467 days. 

For the first ten months of 1952, 
preliminary figures show 195 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 114,858 
workers, with a time loss of 2,778,132 days. 
In the same period in 1951 there were 233 
strikes and lockouts, with 80,013 workers 
involved and a loss of 747,094 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October, 1952, was 0-18 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0:22 
per cent in September, 1952; 0-06 per cent 
in October, 1951; 0-30 per cent for the 
first ten months of 1952; and 0-08 per cent 
for the first ten months of 1951. 


Of the 38 stoppages in existence in 
October, 1952, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, six in favour of the 
employers, 11 were compromise settlements 
and eight were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month 12 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on December 3, 
1951; handbag factory workers at Montreal, 
Que., on August 31, 1951; furniture factory 
workers at Nicolet, Que., on September 27, 
1951; truck drivers and warehousemen at 
Ottawa, Ont., on January 21, 1952; stamp 
and stencil factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont., on May 20, 1952; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazeTTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABouR 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publications 
of the countries concerned, or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1952, was 143 and 23 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
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making a total of 166 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 44,200 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
165,000 working days caused. 

Of the 143 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, seven, 
directly involving 300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages and 57, 
directly involving 7,300 workers, over other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 
2,000 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 21 directly involving 1,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 51, directly 
involving 2,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 

For the second quarter of 1952 figures 
show 14 strikes, mvolving directly and 
indirectly 4,076 workers and causing a 
time loss of 3,124 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1952, 
show 475 work stoppages resulting from 


labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 230,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for August, 1952, are 450 work stoppages 
involving 225,000 workers and a time loss 
of 2,100,000 days. 


Italy 


Strikes in Italy accounted for a loss of 
26,410,000 working hours during 1951. This 
is a considerably lower figure than the 
43,066,000 working hours lost in 1950 and 
the 95,430,000 lost in 1949. 

According to figures recently published 
by the Central Institute of Statistics, the 
number of strikes in Italy in 1951 was 
1,220, compared with 1,315 in 1950 and 
1,203 in 1949, 

During 1951 there were 1,140,802 workers 
on strike, compared with 3,520,524 in 1950 
and 3,022,654 in 1949. 

In all three years the industries having 
the largest number of strikes were food, 
textiles, engineering, printing and _ the 
heavy industries generally. 


Current Labour Conditions—concluded 


On these additional matters, the majority 
report did not recommend the inclusion of 
a cost-of-living escalator clause or a union 
shop clause in the agreements. It did 
recommend provision for a check-off and 
the dropping of the “emergency clause” on 
overtime. 

The report also recommended that the 
new agreements be effective at the date of 
ultimate agreement between the companies 
and the unions and for a period of one year. 

David Lewis, the member of the Board 
nominated by the unions, submitted a 
minority report recommending a wage 
increase of 10 per cent plus 13 cents an 
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hour for an average increase of 26 cents, 
the inclusion of a suitable cost-of-living 
escalator clause in the new agreements, and 
the adoption of a union shop and a 
check-off. 

The railways announced their acceptance 
of the recommendations of the majority of 
the Board. 

The unions, on the other hand, announced 
through Frank Hall, Chairman of. the 
General Conference Committee, their rejec- 
tion of the majority report of the Board 
and their substantial agreement with the 
minority report. Subsequently the unions 
and the railways agreed to meet for further 
negotiations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
For fiscal year ended March 31, 1951.. Price 
25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 report. Price 25 cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
; Professions in Canada, 1947— 
Price 50 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 


Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 

Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 

Electrician. 

Forge Shop Occupations. 

Foundry Workers. 

Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Mining Occupations. 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairman. 
Optometrist. 

Painter. 

Plasterer. 

Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 

Sheet Metal Worker. 

Social Worker. 

Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics 
Tooland Die Maker. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 
FREE. 


Industrial Democracy at Work. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1952 1951 1950 1944 1939 
Items 2 =. 
Oct Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
Total Population 2. eee SORA Scsecie core 14,430 14,009 13,921 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Civilian labourforce @)o.....:..ccsee. use caee (31 Uke aeteapenied 5,419 5,343 5,324 7 1 
Persons wath qobss.¢<. “\heidc-a it a. tee. (Its eee 5,333 5, 266 5,221 Tt T 
Mall ..94 :smscd 9.5 aeepien Sort te caetoken & OOD ee meses 4,166 4,136 4,107 tT T 
Female PE Ur Ore oT eee ee ee OOD cata Siete 1,167 1,130 1,114 t T 
Pardvworkers. ....,.aeodeauc / Sea a os ewe 000 3,947 3,798 3,639 ‘i T 
7 103 t 7 
185-4 174-1 T Tj 
13,228 5,030 976 1,461 
6,955 2,262 262 451 
848 728 7 t+ 
50.66 44.17 + t 
120-6 104-4 T Tt 
41-5 41-9 j k 
103-0 100-6 t T 
(1st of month) (*)............000 142-8 157-2 127-1 151-6 59- 7 
Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month) (3) Wad oon UUe 49-7 47-0 59-5 46-2 188-1 Tt 
Elgcemernts, weekly average, .csscvas.acccnorecs000|s.cccasedcls.. cc. -... 21-1 19-9 t 7 
Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)............. 000 92-6 | (7) 102-0 80-9 98-9 5-4 f 
Malaneein fund 3, ci5-5 Ne Nes cots eee od: $000,000}.......... 831-6 739-1 614-5 228-9 7 
Price Indexes— 
icroneral -wholesslo'(4) 5. sist.. feae.00 <0 oSoe wad cetse ROH ca sle oa’ecrod 222-1 240-0 222-6 + + 
Woat-of-living index: (4): giis.8o..,.. 04 Beeme«cvcahac 185-0 186-5 189-8 169-8 118-8 100-8 
Residential building materials (4)..........c00scses|sceeccececloceececces 290-8 256-3 t t 
Wonsumer Price Index (1040, = 100), be encnccens sls saceccre ec ecs cence 116-5 104-3 74-5 62-8 
Production— 
industrial production mdex. (4). ..5 $2 Suceck «cee leer odeceenllcecccnees 208-2 204-5 195-4 111-8 
Mineral production mdex (4). nods .a2. Gi cccemadfce aus mretlanaceh ane 174-4 153-3 102-1 120-2 
Misrafactiring index (Leave eres hee eae: ee ee al eee 214-1 214-4 216-2 110-1 
EAE NE ORE INE. occas oie Saldcle Sac ate OO0tons| 5 2: Base 222-7 212-5 199-4 145-4 66-0 
Steel ingots and castings................... 000: tons. So: . 286-3 268-2 274-9 242-7 124-4 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................... 000 140-6 108-8 94-7 113-0 125-2 84-4 
ORS sia caw i ee 000 583-0 428-4 280-7 298-2 440-6 269-6 
PLGUE PLOUNCMON Joe da «o-oo ooeeise oe 000,000 bbls.|}.......... 2-12 1-80 1-86 1-97 1-93 
INOyaprin g(a) sens os oso ose aes 000: tons} ..6 ake: 461-5 431-1 437-6 244-2 253-2 
Cement producers’ shipments.......... 000,000 bbls,}.......... 1:67 1-54 1-61 (8)0-86 (8)0+85 
Automobiles and trucks....................0.-- O00 eae oine 41-1 29-9 38-0 12-5 3-9 
Gold : 359-0 364-4 237-1 422-4 
21-8 21-0 21-6 25-4 
11-9 15-3 9-5 16-2 
11-7 11-7 11-4 10-2 
29-2 29-1 23-5 14-9 
[ons 1,612 1,515 1,396 1,385 
rude petroleum)... ccesdsccuccgert 000,000 bbls.|... 4-93 2-73 0-85 0-72 
WISGbrIG DOWEL Bitaiinae as tes 660 ds cda's 000,000 k.w.h 4,406 4,121 3,235 2,381 
Construction— 
A ONPTAOIS HE WATCCG. 6... esa cae ck cep eee cee $000, 000 191-1 150-2 185°3 129-1 25-3 19-4 
Dwelling units started....... mAO00 hor erred all ceed oars 5: 10-2 ik i 
eompleted...5. 66... 5. 0% 7: 7-9 T tT 
under construction,............. 58-4 70-0 tT t 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)....... $000; 0001: 27 csn5 403-6 857-0 + Tt Tt 
REGUL Cre RM Anos kee. cs do kiles $000,000}.......... 946-0 891-2 866-2 7 tT 
Imports, excluding gold................... $000. C00 377°7 349-1 311-5 279-7 159-7 73-6 
Exports, excluding gold....................$000,000 372-0 335-9 320-1 279-1 264-6 81-5 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. (000) OOOWR. Sn Alhoe ce 5,320 5, 235 5,563 4,800 
Chis lOBGeds ne ea ead ac san, OOO Biss cal baeisc es 349-7 363-1 317-0 294-7 
Banking and Finance— 
Conmmion avoeks, index )5.5. cen. ceks ben recast 163-6 171-6 179-8 141-5 85-0 91-2 
rctonrar stocks sex (2). sc vac ose aus ba ehemirreeen PS oad cu ae 162-4 166-4 158-2 126-3 100-5 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (4).................. 118+6 119-6 105-0 89-8 97-0 117-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts....... $000,000}.......... 10,065 8,775 8,747 4,819 2,832 
Bank loans, current public................. $000! C0013 (A-\ cnaseheamenrecss 2,901 2,352 939 891 
MONGy BIPPIG OR. < o5 oe cies oon Be ie Ri $000) O001E, 25 cel ie eit 4,765 4,919 | (5)3,153 (5)1,370 
Circulating media in hands of public........ $000! 000) 85 ic ccc iec anes 1,275 1, 216 967 (5) 281 
DEB OMEGA Ie iein soo Haii.de's «soda eete Ae SQOU SOOO ane deltas isos ce 3,490 3,703 | (5)2,163 (5)1, 089 


Nore—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of S 


tatisties. 


* Population figures given are as at June 1, 1952, 1951, Sept. 1, 1950 and June 1, 1944, 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at August 16, 1952, August 18, 1951 and August 19, 1950. Estimates are 
based on 1951 census. Detailed figures will be found in tables A4d-A7 of the November issue of the Labour Gazette. 
(?) Real earnings computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earnings index; base: 


average 1949 = 100. : ‘ 
(8) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
5) Year end figures. 


6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. : 
(7) Effective August 1, 1952 2!a'mants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual Average, 1925-29 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34 12,695 12,145 11, 19% 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39..............-00- 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44. . 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49. . 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Total, 1950 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Total, 1951 95,818 53,239 45, 334 194,391 
1951— 
Hopton bers nase cee neared Oe Seste e ctetetsians rae ae ae 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 
October ssi. meee seem ae tage otre tonic tals abe eS Ie 11, 433 6,161 4,994 22,588 
INO VOI Der sc. c.etnt ns caer Np oh RE Be, PIR Be 11,725 5,983 4,534 22,242 
December ..2 cy hen suid aa ee natant Bah AMT so OS 9,434 5,787 4,455 19, 676 
1952— 
REO a eee a ee rT AN eT oe At here tee hoc A orc 6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
IMODTUAT Yas 04 gov Fe oon Sn ee a elauiiel re aoa se es oa eae am ae ee 4,666 3,306 2,997 10,969 
BVT CHS cc tee aa ee er art ee Ee ett 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
MA Dri) 53 Be ss res va ae TOC evens coke en ns ete aren 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
IMSS BGs fe shh aye hots o ainrete ate tern ace alate eed cee Pe ete ese 8,819 5, 639 5,390 19,848 
DS a: NRE Ee AA Pet re Stree Ou oh ck aay 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 
DCU PRE Bee rc RENN detent thet Me ML ra fear ata det eta an A 6,124 5,522 5,041 16, 687 
PASE: Meee ee AE eee BARR ert Ae nao ap 4,313 3,935 3,037 11, 285 
September..3. 0. 8 We yet eee ee eee ean 3,190 3,373 2,704 9,267 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Sovrce: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
HEED LOAN; 5 acon a sjaeteerecis one ee 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
Pier LOA gia Sawiceninle ec thie crt ont 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948—Total viacideeiens sete tegen ie oie ernniet 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
Buso Ib otal je. beaaie ROR sewn se eee 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
a LOCAL por Not Laci setteney ui, ontna eee 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
TES ool Ke) 1 een Pe 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,391 
1951— 
BEPLOM Dar ear tintetite se ole mores 277 3,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 
SOTO BOE Tae nat vin oaths cn Gee 348 6,553 11,438 2,650 1,599 22,588 
INOOMDEN sic ines pss echee 447 5, 885 11, 662 2,355 1,893 22,242 
HACE DED ecw arte ttial nin aan Ree 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
1952— 
PENUBI seen oe Mean. 1d orate 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13,181 
ERG ISIMTATN 8 net, lois (ate meats 259 2,120 6,110 1,528 957 10,969 
HETIL SP cas On pat IR DeLee tate 406 4,209 10,338 2,257 1,433 18, 643 
iu Api le 2 Recta gn 25) AOS I 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19,497 
WE Se Ne REEDS et Siorerals. chars tet rane 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 1,727 19, 848 
PII ae es tern eats ek cisicn ic tsneda! Bs. 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15,969 
UNIS se See ae en eee Gb ye 527 3,029 8,746 2, 689 1,696 16, 687 
ACTS. Re ee eee, Sy ce 280 2,683 5,298 2,001 1,023 11,285 
BEPC DORs oils sccs1c 8 cote 263 1,999 4,415 1,609 981 9,267 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Benhdng |” Coad | “titled Prof esate Total 
arming an ille . roles- eae ota 
Month Class Semi- | Workers | Clerical | ‘gional | Trading oo Others | workers 
Skilled ee 
——- — 
1951 
September.......... 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 415 | 222 381 431 8,327 
OGtobery sa. ee 34 2,317 3,977 4,728 569 444 | 274 | 805 545 13, 659 
November.......... 2,019 3, 878 5,209 632 | 424 311 748 515 13,736 
December.......... 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 | 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
1952 
| 
LETT Os ply oe hl 1,164 2,572 2,135 473 501 | 245 | 732 112 7,934 
OOEUAE Ves en sos: 1,239 1,540 1,552 39U 385 | 192 383 96 6,777 
Warchieeaeer es ee: 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
ADrIP. set mee ke tek 2 2,318 2,904 3,313 768 612 | 352 634 228 11,129 
LU i Ree eevee 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 | 409 577 192 10, 668 
ONG eee ee ee. 1,979 1, 602 2,086 707 630 | 347 566 126 8,043 
Duly eee een Ae ee 2,181 1,476 1,871 763 656 | 324 751 161 8,133 
J NSTI} PRA APP 1,729 761 1,090 459 669 | 247 798 78 5, 841 
September..........| 592 748 1,021 480 686 260 | 470 83 4,340 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1— ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average.............. 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average.............. 29 106 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average.............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average.............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average.............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average.............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average.............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.............5 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1949—August............... 52 214 54 171 148 22 661 
1950—August............... 57 232 58 171 157 24 699 
*1951—January. 59 252 47 187 160 25 730 
February 59 254 46 188 162 24 733 
Maroh dns’ 55 260 46 191 168 25 745 
DA DIELS Rpt slaciaarsareye 55 266 53 196 166 27 763 
IMO y aati «siiks anh be 61 269 59 202 174 27 792 
DUNG, nage ek ae sens 67 276 64 208 179 27 821 
DULY ditto es as sede 66 276 68 209 178 30 827 
AM PUBb aaa. Save aern in? 68 279 71 211 176 28 833 
September te 70 284 74 214 178 28 848 
OClopGr ec iota ess 5. 74 283 73 216 180 29 855 
November 76 283 71 219 179 29 857 
December 73 268 55 225 188 28 837 
*1952—January............. ba 281 59 212 181 29 833 
e rene aut He vate 74 287 59 212 186 28 846 
Mair ohigce . vo. de5 ints 70 292 61 214 187 28 852 
Acre gerteaes toe sas 60 294 66 218 187 29 854 
iG: ee Tee eee 65 295 72 222 193 29 876 
VUNG secre sys nero dia Re 65 294 79° 227 198 29 892s 
US ret eroeriiiice's Ais 10 65 297 87 229 197 30 905 
AUTUBb iT e Kes e 72 307 87 230 196 30 922 


* Includes Newfoundland. tT revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls. D.B.S. 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,477,692. 


i= 
= 

iS gs | 2 S 

r . Lo] i =e 2° 3 2 

Year and Month 3 giv] as z 2 2 3 = $ SE 

S fseeg|eei eg |e | 8 qa|#e |] |ss 

a Hos | O8 | Of 3 S 3 8 = (=p! 

16) Aes | an |] aM ec jo) = mn < [-=1@) 

GAT =—A VOLage foo esse ee asec aes ores statateee 158-3} 146-5] 187-2) 172-7) 150-9] 163-9} 156-0} 135-8] 158-9) 174-1 
1948—Average................05. ernie Someta rears 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2] 171-2} 162-0] 139-0) 168-9) 181-6 
RGAO—=A VETaget:. “iii carrie tes 5 heeds 5 oleae 165-5 157-0} 149-0) 165-6) 154-3) 173-1) 166-7) 139-7) 180-3) 179-3 
1950—S veragzes fe c0< cette: acca nae ele heen 168-0 173-1] 142-5) 169-9) 155-0) 177-7} 168-0) 140-8) 188-5) 180-7 
TSK I—A-verage: :..<k'aomaete toes ae eee se eee 180-2} 176-8) 149-4} 180-5] 168-5) 191-0) 173-2) 148-1) 202-6] 190-3 
Jan. i. 3 184-2} 149-1) 187-5} 162-3) 186-9} 171-2) 144-4] 198-7) 180-4 
Apr. i +3} 152-0] 140-3} 177-1] 160-3] 187-3] 165-2} 135-3) 187-0] 181-0 
May iN -6| 161-8} 140-3} 171-7| 163-3) 188-5] 167-5) 1387-9} 192-9] 187-2 
June fi, +3} 178-1} 149-4] 171-6) 167-9} 191-9} 172-6} 149-8} 202-5) 192-3 
July A -6| 186-9} 149-6] 174-9) 171-0) 194-7) 177-6] 154-6] 208-9) 197-4 
Aug al +3} 188-7| 155-3] 179-9) 171-6} 193-5) 179-7| 157-5] 218-0) 198-1 
Sept i “4 192-4} 157-8) 182-3} 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8] 219-0} 198-9 
Oct. 1S 5 188-6] 158-6} 183-6] 175-3) 195-4) 178-6] 156-9} 214-0} 201-0 
Nov is “4 182-6} 158-4) 186-2) 178-0) 193-9] 178-4| 157-7] 211-3] 197-9 
Dec 1 *6] 181-0} 156-2) 192-3) 178-6) 194-7) 177-5} 156-5] 210-9) 195-1 
Jan. a; -O} 175-2} 149-2) 190-7) 171-7} 190-3) 173-0) 152-1] 206-0) 186-4 
Feb. 1M 8 183-4] 150-9} 186-3) 169-0} 187-6] 169-1) 142-4) 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. tr 0 160-6} 146-7) 185-3) 169-6] 187-5] 167-8} 141-7) 201-8] 183-9 
Apr. iL; 9 213-4] 148-9) 192-4) 166-4) 187-6) 168-8} 142-0} 201-6) 188-6 
May 1, “4 175-6) 146-2) 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9] 147-3) 207-0} 192-7 
June i : 191-7| 151-5) 174-6} 170-9) 191-6) 176-6) 158-5) 214-1) 195-1 
July t, 199-4) 160-6} 178-6) 177-3) 196-5] 179-2] 162-3) 222-4) 171-2 
Aug. i 207-9} 160-4) 172-3] 183-5] 195-9) 182-7| 166-1) 231-5) 183-9 
Sept is 209-3] 163-9} 181-8] 179-0] 197-8) 182-9} 164-1) 234-1] 200-9 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at September 1, 1952.! 100-0 0-21 3-7 2-61 29-3] 42-4 5-2 2-4) 5-01 9-2 


Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 

Year and Month ee ee PL Average ie eee Average 
Aggregate) Average |Wages and __ |Aggregate| Average | Wages and 
Teenloys Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries teopicy “| Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 

Payrolls | Salaries S Payrolls | Salaries 
1939—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 $23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 $22.79 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36:34 
1948—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40 -67 
1949—Average................. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average..:.............. 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Jan. | heat) 5 Re ie eee 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46-60 
Apr. Me MEMO eta cig tee 173-3 357-8 206-6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May eh A eb td 175°6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June Pep PNONRS Aire oh,cha ance 180-3 379-0 210-5 49.34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50.90 
July | Ro ae dr 183-6 392-5 214-0 50.17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51.70 
Aug DEO teins ahs fe Bs. aca 184-3 394-0 214-0 50.16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51.68 
Sept \ efed 1 ae eneg a Sa 185-4 400-2 216-1 50.66 194-1 446-1 229-8 52.37 
Oct Ce a aan tee 186-5 410-0 220-1 51.59 194-2 454-4 233-9 53.31 
Nov Be SEO atie ores Shee 186-4 413-4 222-1 52.05 190-8 451-4 236-5 53.89 
Dec. Pret Le tae oars ois Beets 1866 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
Jan. CLEC DE Se ion i, <8 5 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. BENLOD DO ic. cance Sie 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar tm SUAS | eee aa 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Apr a OLY) Se ne ate 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May Deb een cies ease tap 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June USS) ee ee ae 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July Re Cl As Arn ra 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug. USD Breet oie oc tet. 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Some see, 10528 scx. ws Soe 190-1 441-4 232-6 54.52 197-9 489-9 247-5 56.40 


Uncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
oe and seal estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Weekly 
EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry 

Sept. 1] Aug. 1] Sept. 1| Sept. 1] Aug. 1] Sept. 1 Sept. 1] Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

$ $ $ 

(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................. 209-3 207-9 192-4 431-6 429-9 365-9 41.06 41.17 7.85 
aaa TICOlSY, ttc cet co ee oe ack 163-9 160-4 157-8 352-1 346-8 313-2 46.03 46.32 42.56 
NOW Bruns wicks. Noe. sok de oe. ches we 181-8 172-3 182°3 406-4 392-8 394-2 45.47 46.40 43.85 
WG DECUMeE EM terete chit ok eins. 179-0 | 183-5 | 173-2] 435-8 | 439-7] 396-1] 51.82] 51.00 48.66 
DRCHLION Reet eee oct. ee. 197-8 195-9 194-1 458-1 452-6 417-8 56.76 56.62 52.72 
NaN E wee Shy ote hioseae ok. 182-9 182-7 180-4 373-6 370°3 348-7 52.52 52.12 49.69 
MORHE CHOWAN eh nce: ee te tks; 164-1 166-1 157-8 350-3 355-6 310-0 51.72 51.84 47.61 
LANGE RE up, 2 A Se en Ae te 234-1 231-5 219-0 512-0 493-1 441-3 55.64 54.16 51.28 
Bris holm Diss 6. inccedcnns-ceak 200-9 183-9 198-9 465-8 409-4 412-1 60.26 57.87 53.86 
CRINTA IVA tee icine cs 190.1 | 188-8 | 185-4 | 441-4] 433-3 | 400-2 | 54.52 | 53.89 50.66 
(b) Merrororiran ARpAS 
MONET eRe east meee cc. 114-8 115-2 110-4 299-5 294-6 256-3 58.34 57.17 51.88 
CAIN EES is Scio ith  ae ne an 219-8 215-3 211-8 415-8 411-9 366-4 44.31 44.80 10.52 
SISAL ATE eB yo Sie ae i pea 177-2 165-7 166-9 356-6 336-1 312-4 43.12 43.47 40.14 
RTO DEGR re yee Ee ROR: 157-1 163-1 159-3 374-2 392-6 355-7 44.39 44.85 41.59 
NEC RCOOK owen cert neces caec oe. 173-5 171-1 174-0 402-6 392-1 378-5 45.06 44.50 42,23 
Sec Urn Meee eo. te ae os As 176-7 177-6 187-8 455-4 464-8 479-9 51.57 52.36 51.13 
UPaMrMGnC wiles ttc... too. cots eck 172-3 170-8 212-2 441-2 420-9 527°5 49.03 47.18 47.52 
MOnitea DeLee dare en ao ...| 184-0 182-8 175-8 424-5 418-0 877-1 52.73 §2.27 49.00 
Ottawa—Hull.. Hy -vef LOLe3 192-1 192+1 406-3 410-4 387-2 49.20 49.48 46.73 
Poterporaugle sae res... cele one 197-2 198-0 207-5 538-9 543-0 540-2 57.73 57.93 54.85 
PUSS SE ic/de cietcie sei o Se care apmre Vics 274-1 262-4 255-3 779-5 703 +4 631-9 67.24 63.38 58.57 
INA eer) 909) VE DL an a a a 311-6 297-3 264-3 810-9 7755 598-6 62.77 62.92 54.57 
MOSEL OTINGa te rie ri one. so: 250-6 243-8 246-7 650-0 641-8 604-9 63.64 64.59 60.11 
POLONIO See etter oe ee SAIN QOTKG 200-2 195-5 455-4 450-7 413-9 57.08 56.87 53.20 
PES AIAES RON rete oP ot Sheen yeessaereretiaoroasie 202-5 203-3 206-8 497-2 498-2 470-4 59.40 59.30 55.11 
PIRBOROU ee Mie See the aS he 5 208 «3 206-6 208-7 562-7 571-0 525-2 56.09 57.39 52.30 
Le cate ete te PE 157-8 154-0 154-8 402-0 381-9 360-6 52.28 50.87 47.68 
OCD eNer eee hens oe te bc vase || L769 173-7 183-7 443-1 429-5 413-1 53.43 52.44 47.77 
“S11 Collate gato ner ere Mh dead me gaa Rae 183-8 182-7 176-0 417-5 413-2 368-5 68.25 67.92 63.04 
TOU CON et teat Miwon ka ve laeecagaans 199-4 197-0 193-8 443-0 438-9 410-7 52.57 52.73 50.21 
AROSE or eh iene 323-3 334-3 307-9 797-9 792-7 639-1 68-40 65.72 66.81 
WinGHOn ena cet Sek ks 232-8 236-4 223-7 537-6 537-9 460-5 64.37 63.43 57.38 
Bante Sten, Marie «<0... .c ssises,sacec cee 247-9 244-2 230-4 586-7 587-1 493-3 62.83 63.81 56.96 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 234-6 250-4 228-1 524-6 570-5 489-4 56.91 58.00 54.54 
UUW 0G)- 228: a be a 177-8 178-3 175+1 361-6 360-2 333-8 49.62 49.30 46.49 
PUAN: 8 2p SR of SORE BRC Mae 176-8 177-6 170-4 385-9 383-8 335-2 49.44 48.94 44.56 
DBSEASI ON a eee ee tse cira? 2 206-4 208-3 193-6 444-4 444-] 377-0 47.69 47.22 43.22 
BUR ee ets ee EE eh ak 297-6 283-7 266-1 684-7 619-5 552-8 54.10 51.34 48.84 
LOT AS foe <a ieee ae ae 236-4 | 234-4 | 223-4 | 492-7 | 481-9] 422-7 | 53.64] 52.92 48.82 
VaNChivones sees ee = * a BEY e 205-5 194-9 207-8 460-8 428-2 430-8 56.24 55.10 51.94 
MEO L TOES ORS Nae 220-1 | 212-7 | 231-9 | 489-2] 459-4 | 492-0] 53.27 | 51.77 50 91 
(c) INDUsTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 149-8 | 122-4 | 181-8 | 485-3 | 383-3] 505-5] 56.08] 54.21 48.15 
WTAE wank, Soe anak a ean orn 126-2 127-3 119-5 289-1 287-7 252-3 66.12 65.24 60.77 
DISMMACCIMUc Ae came) te 197-9 194-1 194-1 489-9 474-6 446-1 56.40 55.71 52.37 
PyUrsle GrOOGR!. ooo stice ne no ale decas es 250-8 247-0 242-1 630-8 607-7 559-8 61.12 59.78 56.17 
Non-Durable Goods. . 163-8 | 160-0 | 162-9 | 388-7] 379-1] 363-9] 51.75 | 51.66 48.71 
Construction............ 223-5 | 236-6 | 206-7] 665-5 | 678-5] 556-0 | 55.96 | 53.91 50.44 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CDi Gly. Bahia Ee See 192-5 | 192-3 189-0] 3883-8 | 383-6 | 361-3 57.04 57.06 54.74 
Public utility operation................ 204-7 | 205-0} 195-3 | 426-9 | 428-1 | 371-0] 61.42 | 61.49 56.03 
eng er Sere eek 177°+4 176-8 171-0 378-4 877-9 342-4 46.60 46.69 43.74 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 180-5 180-7 | 173-0 | 307-1] 307-3} 276-1] 49.51] 49.50 46.40 
NCA een ore decks s 197-7 | 199-2 | 193-7 | 400-9} 400-8} 369-3] 33.90 | 33.64 31.28 
Industrial composite................... 190-1 | 188-8 | 185-4 | 441-4] 483-3 | 400-2] 54.52] 53.89 50.66 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services, 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- | Durable | Durable | Manu- | Qurable | Durable 

factures eee Goods factures peat Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Sept. 1 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76°5 60-9 
Sept. 1 42-7 42-6 42-7 70°6 76°5 65-1 
Sept. 1 42.3 42-5 42.2 82-2 88-8 75+7 
Sept 1 41-7 42-0 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
Sept. 1 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Sept. 1 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Ca] Valin Wee 215) Denis ee Re ete ea 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb fy LOB Ihe. sb emtanaeape: oie) tate dana pa Aree ty 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar Ash LOS Les ce beyectatern sires bites: « ropscode 423 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102+3 
ADE wl ye hGOl cobs aaron aereatent 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May sy ROS is ic aens Satans,o eho iaetern:s/eheks 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June Dah GOT. srathavsncre ste. slencetavatern ssc abaiere 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July Dae O bl Sse ptes acetals Secrerensans satieieico ts 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug ee A ODI. csneravavatae ects lotars ators Ate iereve’s 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
Sept DROOL es cheese state, tretvemtetiys (evice ie 41-5 41-7 41-4 120-6 130-0 110-6 
Oct. MG LOB De crore chaps anatersnersrayecopaharsns Orektyets 41-9 42-0 41-8 121-9 132-1 111-2 
Nov D5: LOOM a weitere leche orers cette he nl 41-8 42-1 41-5 123-5 133°+3 113-0 
Dec DEA DBL 5 lecetiaes Cone Rakes ae 41-9 42-2 41-6 124-5 134-6 113-5 
ANN) Ase LOD tac. « saeercrans reasartesiecgets 38-1 38-3 37-9 127-1 136-4 116-8 
Feb. Lee OB ZF cteanne state reste aa ears ee ett aie 41-6 41-9 41-2 127-1 137-5 115-7 
Mar. DL ROD rave. creates anctesst ahaverer@hepeus: ov ePe bag 41-7 41-8 41-5 127-8 138-4 116-0 
Apr. SD ic. tc sn sath dere’ ost rave tera» 6 eaage Ink 42-1 42-3 41-8 129-0 139-6 116-9 
May BD OD 2.c. «.atesarstersyebais’ execeternieenye-s tieresore 41-9 42-1 41-6 129-4 139-5 117-8 
June Dey ADB Dias: icasate ep alam etateness Fax ai 41-3 41-4 41-3 129-7 139-6 118-4 
July BS LODZ ateie rays viothtn s ahaeal x: 9 © cps 41-3 41-4 41-2 128-6 138-3 117-9 
Aug. Ms BOG 2 ecto stews Mas 0 eieaioate act 41-1 41-1 41-1 128-9 139-4 117-5 
Sept. D ADD Dies fe atase, Wats sepa Cayeceiovard ate 41-6 41-8 41-4 129-6 141-1 117-0 


*These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS a pte ce Le BY PROVINCES AND 
TIE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Ae ee 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

43-4 44-3 44-1 121-2 122-7 120-3 
42-4 41-2 41-6 114-0 115-2 102-6 
43-0 43-6 43-4 111-5 110-9 107-8 
43-2 42-5 43-5 116-0 115-9 108-2 
41-1 40-7 40-8 137-2 137-2 127-5 
41-0 40-9 40-9 124-0 123-3 117-2 
41-0 40-8 40°3 131-4 128-5 121-0 
40-8 40-2 40°6 130-9 129-5 120-8 
38-8 35-5 37°6 157-2 154-3 145-2 
42-0 41-1 42-5 121-9 121-3 112-4 
40-4 40-0 40-5 135-9 135-2 126-8 
40-0 39-9 39-4 149-9 150-5 140-6 
40-1 39-0 38-5 160-5 160-5 143-4 
40-4 40-4 40-6 122-3 121-8 116-2 
38-0 36-5 37-0 156-4 152-8 144-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Average Hours 


Sept.1 
1952 


Oil and natural gas 
UNOD-MOtAL ee pie was sctaoce tis 


BvROOd Productan sn menisrrrasase desc noacicniecbh cock. 
Saw and planing mille..........0.000c000. 00 cc cee e ee, 
MIMIUNUO NNT oce oar esictictives so ccc 

eO ther wood products. cols. c-ecovedoes cc conc 

HADORDDOGNCES ea. noeeh Steieldletieae couched cGadaruncln 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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41-7 


45-5 


131-0 


131- 


42-7| 72-7) 72+ 
44-0! 71-4) 70-4) 66-9 
40-5] 71-6) 71-5} 67-7 


137-1 
140-4 
124-6 
152-2 
140-8 


143-8 


137-4 


96-4 
119-2 
68-3 


63.30 
66.17 
59.38 
70.48 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Average Average Average 
Date sina wha Hourly Helier Average | Consumer Pha 
Per Week|2arnings | “(wy | Weekly | Price | Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
ets $ 
Monthly Average: 1945.0. <5.2n5 sees erates ate a ae 44-3 69-4 30.71 73°6 75-0 98-1 
Monthly Average 1946...............-.:0000005: 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947.)....0. 0. cate cet s apts we cals « 42-5 80:3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 19487.) 52.2 us eece ere ete eae 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly “A-verage 1940... icin access, ein ee Serene 2 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly ‘Average 1960.0: 2;.. 25 setae. Raat aes 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly Average 1061... 0; Son feence eee 42-1 116-8 49.15 117-8 113-7 103-6 
Week Preceding: 
September «1, 1951), ... s5..42 Seek pen Waele 41-5 120-6 50.05 120-0 116-5 103-0 
October 1 LOST. acces Oren ee oie eee 41-9 121-9 51.08 122-5 117-1 104-6 
November: 1,. 106)... 2300 522.4en. ceaee cee 41-8 123-5 51.62 123-8 117-9 105-0 
December ‘1. 195i. Fea iaaciaee se ce eee 41-9 124-5 52.17 125-1 118-1 105-9 
January 1) UGG2. Jae, SS ster eee 41-7* 127-1 53.01* 127-1 118-2 107-5 
Bebruary 4, 1952) 222i. dieeek eee eee ee 41-6 127-1 52.87 126-8 117-6 107-8 
March 1 5) LOD 2 ee 2a os ae etcetera ee eee 41-7 127-8 53.29 127-8 116-9 109-3 
April 1, 1952.. 42-1 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 111-5 
May 1 lO 2523 Bech enc eee eee oe 41-7* 129-4 53 .96* 129-4 115-9 111-6 
June 1, DODD. Pa aj tesvctatete hacstereerrete ene eee 41°3 129-7 53.57 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July 1; $4952) toch a. beck cet aereee ern es 41-3 128-6 53.11 127°3 116-1 109-6 
August } |, W082 ...5 Slee. |. rete cee eee 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
September 15) 1962 @)im seater cen onseeneaee eee 41-6 129-6 53.91 129-2 116-1 111-3 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price index into the average weekly 


earnings index. 


(Average 1949 =100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


$54.22. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision, 
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The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours. $48,43, May 1, 1952, 41-9 hours, 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of. all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 


on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benetits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms. Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 
ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 
registered for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month -- — a ii nt = 
7 Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

4 Rtovemper RROSO ore ksied st fosaane oe 91, 662 41, 156 132,818 102, 676 31,593 134, 269 
INO member LGA, riciectee cclerersoclarence 65,184 27,740 92,924 64,730 31,099 95, 829 
Noverntbor ks 1948 6 chin ck ncasc cd 31, 856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
November 1; 1949.2....0).. 03.42.00. 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
MOVEMIDOF TOGO. tees. vce ay alles 41,144 13, 085 54,229 89, 690 57,313 147,003 
Movermberdy 1050s. .c..ccc adda aces 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61, 017 155,508 
Doccinhes MeeLOUL Reeme). occ neuel 29, 933 9,094 39, 027 138, 946 69, 071 208,017 
J ee OE erateterchcia\s eIt.«. cisveri aida. die s's 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73,400 290, 239 
eieuars LI 5° epee ee : 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362, 825 
MARGINS MBO? Mette ted os «osu itn ais 15, 129 10, 209 25, 338 285,454 85, 487 370,941 
PEMA NOD DPI Aes io ier re sd dne.< 18, 252 13, 100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
(TENG IEE DARE cor ae en 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
PURGE OD ae. dee his a arcidts accion ox 26,915 18, 253 45, 168 163,530 61,295 224, 825 
AVES Ue Mp ae Oe naar ee ee 22,772 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61,866 196, 260 
eC) A eS a : 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September 1)-1052.: 3° occ. 0. 5-0 vee 26,178 20, 870 47, 048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
Sepober ds L000 (We rice cos cce dacs: : 29. 058 20, 685 49,743 93, 699 49,140 142, 839 
November J;:1952)(8):, 45.6. ce acute: 23, 846 18, 092 41,938 99, 383 49, 258 148, 641 
*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES ee price ake AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 
> 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 


Industry Male Female Total August ° {Septem ber 


29, 1952 27, 1951 h 


1,826 337 2,163 | + 201; — 698 

3,863 7 3,870 | + 2,179) — 17,875 

3,425 2 3,427 | + 2,114] — 15,919 

381 5 386 | + 47} — 1,916 

BT, Hivcsiare «street 57 | + 18} — 40 

1,107 26 1,133 | — 42} — 1,124 

256 Pec se es sige 256} + 21 _ 297 

163 3 166 = 31 = 134 

164 4 168 | + 31} — 428 

TOG liidierec Biase 196 | — 3) — 257 

216 7 223 + 17 - 24 

112 12 124) — 7/ + 16 

Manufacturing... i2c65256 0.0 ee IRS waclsisdoe eae aisle sts 6,196 5,801 11,997 | — 89s} + 500 
Food and kindred products (inc. tobacco).............. 584 662 1, 246 _ 968 - 62 
Textiles, Apparel; Ob02s.< s.ie- Racist’ picanasa eal owieeye © 750 3,542 4,292 + 293 + 1,789 
Lumber and finished lumber products 759 89 848 - 84 - 466 
Pulp and paper products (inc. printing) 394 350 744 + 165 _ 72 
Chemicals and allied products...............2-.000ee0s 192 143 3385 | + 63} — 57 
Petroleum and coal products...............e cece ee ee eee 28 5 33 _ 21+ 16 
Rubber productac... 1A Nei Sits ee eee 40 28 68 + 6 + 14 
Leather and leather products..........00:0cecseseeueees 196 324 520 — 108 + 269 
Stone, clay and glass products................000eeee eee 191 48 239 = 50} + 42 
Tron ‘and steel and products... . oo. -wcce es ecu eee es 664 60 724 ~ 8 = 351 
Non-ferrous metals and products................2.20-5: 355 110 465 - 31 - 191 
Machinery fs 56555 opcode oe sites Seta OER RO eee 475 54 529 _ 56 — 429 
Electrical equipment and products....................- 391 112 503 + 79 + 178 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... alsa rg 274 1,451 — 197 _ 180 
COMME Y NOTION err oso oe Sei 3.0. Se Seals oa 6,812 81 6,893 + 418 - 598 
Transportation and storage.................... 000. e eeu ee 1,320 108 1,428 - 168 — 801 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 236 180 416 - 9 - 358 
1 Che aE ORSe SER OOOH mE menIne Mer Imeem NG OE oer imelene 3,602 3,399 7,001 | + 638 | + 995 
Wholesale: 5.25.4. nh &. SAT RA Saco de Pee 1,103 578 1,681 + 78 + 105 
etal oe, Whe xe treks cent ooo ECA rahe ee 2,499 2,821 5,320 | + 560 | + 890 
Finance, insurance, real estate.........................-- 852 746 1,598 + 154 _ 3 
BOP UNCO Bis. soles icstg cesar tls sks oes Gap hb ac-deeienwakneacE ees 3,650 9,656 13,306 - 420} + 1,134 
MPIC fata Maoh cas dae oiege the ces eee eet a tees 1,097 438 1,535 | — 65 0 
TIOMRESTE Miers baie ins oAk akan nt Ar oe eatrne cite pea ius 121 3,999 4,120} + 571 + 499 

PP GPBODE ait sear hash.cus solvensinin Giaic iis wis nye bunt nere alean eletaL zed ete 1,431 4,683 6,114 _ 973 + 407 
CIE OR GOT VECO Me heio coi aia whe aia acn areca oe eM ISI ee 1,001 536 1,537 + 47 + 228 
ALL INDUSTRIES 5. :c cnt ernsia eis een oie se ce ee 29,464 20,341 49,805 | + 2,053 | — 18,828 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 2, 1952 () 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


; Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group’ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,560 783 2,343 3, 828 1,162 4,990 
G1 Fy (oN as eel ec 2,054 3,821 5, 875 5,591 14,360 19,951 
PAGS WOLKORS cn Meo nssides cs ena ere 1,591 1,695 3, 286 2,654 6,547 9, 201 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,138 8, 299 9,432 11,223 8,912 20, 135 
GAM Ole eter oitre Noe st eae en ese Seed 67 1 68 929 5 934 
Agriculture and fishing..,............... 1, 605 84 1, 689 733 124 857 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 13,304 3,942 17, 246 33,044 8, 852 41,896 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

EOD BCCON sere arctan cetern axsis/ens anita 90 116 206 601 414 1,015 
Textiles; clothing; ete...:...%.0c..68 312 2,982 3,294 1, 263 4, 869 6, 132 
Lumber and wood produets......... 4,315 2 4,317 3,614 46 3,660 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 50 32 82 708 363 1,071 
Leather and leather products. . au 119 213 332 387 351 738 
Stone, clay and glass products. 17 5 22 147 32 179 
Metal working i 1,738 30 1,768 4, 692 432 5,124 
POOLED ieee tierce otis uacjoeiictaneee 281 41 322 616 336 952 
Transportation equipment........... TBilatetienasae ey 78 243 126 369 
Minne swe se... ake sc vac rds AUS Be vinae €s ee 403 409 1 410 
@Wonstruetion ee. oo oces, teres ove oles ame 2; Gee eee oe 2,631 6; 850 Wot... ceann. 6,851 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1, 133 21 1,154 5, 005 on 5,036 
Communications and public utility. . ca ee A eae 42 165 1 166 
Prade and services... ccc esa sees 299 285 584 882 766 1,648 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,535 156 1,691 5, 298 899 6,197 
oremionse cee. ares ao se ake wk res 60 2 62 949 146 1,095 
PRYSPVONUIGOS Mt acs fine Soe OL aie as ecle 201 57 258 1,214 39 1, 253 

OBER GG WOFKErSiin sc sec ceteee cceecicne es 7,744 2,060 9, 804 35, 697 9,178 44,875 
FOOd BN LODRGGCO 6.0.03 =< a's av 6 etree 202 358 560 744 1,633 2,377 
Lumber and lumber products........ 419 47 466 1,711 171 1,882 
Metalworicitigdssccsenccs os. chec eve 323 39 362 1,765 323 2,088 
Constrachionietantscs cect sees. «danas SHOLM omc ee eh. 3,014 4,950 1 4,951 
Other unskilled workers............. 3,786 1,616 5, 402 26,627 7,050 33,577 

GEAND TOTAL................ Tiel 3 29,058 20,685 49,742 93,699 49,140 142,839 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. : 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
(1942—1952) 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of September, 1952 
bs hee Numb Numb 
Province ene fit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days Ammons ct 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 

Month* Benefit Paid ms 

$ 
Newfoundland... scccie cccx ocs-os 0 spin eit one k oe ceca nee Se euseC eee 773 552 23,528 75,192 
Prince Bidward Island). sc ivck.cnesie ccs voc ae ciacencerte co emne aren 287 136 7,282 19,134 
INO Va BCOGIE . c eroice. ccatew ots no niee-oteatie the eyere Crae> Mieye ecient Gare eee 4,188 2,069 86,458 263,101 
AN GW STUNS WOK sie do siase bien saceqaitiewrateplatensa aah «duane aie gha etal atte Seaharet 4,085 1,860 84,025 254,101 
anebeG! Sis. c calzone caitecec mene Ieee me ete ae eee cee 23,189 14, 265 645,412 1,812, 265 
Ontario sm isiais aoa. cede o siate.e she e015) tee alsin adie ates oleae ees aoe Fee 24,971 12,992 605,044 1,797,429 
INEANICOD A ..Pooe lesion oe casio rat a oat eree Ce aE eee 5 0 Sel ene 3, 266 1,351 82,431 228,340 
Sankatohowans cee c cascisivsia sd cen 4 ae aware satatteteerents Rabe COE toc 923 409 23, 856 65, 902 
PATE Gr beavis ixvaye ohare Cate fav aa eva iciaie’ a torae bral Rhee NT nin eT ie ea ater oes 1,897 1,098 51,385 158, 531 
British: Colum bis .cs5ccs acest sear oe ea ree ee eee 10,730 8,435 324,131 1,036, 891 
Total, Canada, September, 1952... 2.02. 02... 25.50 + «eee 74,309 43,167 | 1,933,547 5,710, 886 
‘Total,‘Canada, August;1952., vans eran nets ere meer aie 82,740 46,642 | 2,150,173 6, 238, 800 
Total, Canada, September, JO5tSoe ine eens te esis 64, 256 38,181 | 1,378,344 3,456, 965 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days | 749 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
7i Sex ee 
Province and Sex Toran — days days days days fe 

Newidundland 35 sccscncjest ob sence ad s.0stemd 1,571 400 114 171 366 255 265 
BIS Hays ste eno Doe rata e's arate miele a 1,436 370 104 160 335 241 226 
Female. (\srsio,s 5 sssisiors bm stsve,«  wleieia aberntotates 135 30 10 11 31 14 39 
Prince Hd ward Tsland sie... s:sces's vistesssaies 399 91 38 50 80 41 99 
BIOS eiiire tos a eae es on mee 282 67 24 39 60 20 72 
Memale so o555 sistsnie cele dceideienvaie siete wes 117 24 14 11 20 21 27 
INGVBNSCO Us ares ciecisiere aivyelola\s astsrnoasoimarerste 7,178 2,651 612 936 1,323 600 1,051 
BGs smima's ceils wih ouhige competes ae 6,211 2,450 515 800 1,141 495 810 

MIF ALG: So 2. eters a s.nte nratt aercte eee 962 201 97 136 182 105 241 
BNEW. EXTUNSWAC Kos secs osc 6.2.00 be ana ete 5,558 1,320 667 885 987 699 1,000 
tS CORREO NE RE RE Een ey oer 4,482 1,103 517 745 828 572 717 
UTA Ene R enc aah an in aes OF i 1,076 217 150 140 159 127 283 

BVA DOU ret aicieleiner Giles ain 2 2a aparece 35,409 9,177 3,794 4,751 5,994 3,780 7,913 
BAUS Sp naalixc5\, CU Se Oe aoe Re 21,732 6, 297 2,421 3,009 3,643 2,056 4,306 
Marine went moan aie icineiincls daeiaae 13,677 2,880 1,373 1,742 2,351 1,724 3,607 
WORTAUIG. ces cieias cic cite os 1s Sanita «cole wlenehare> 34, 035 9,946 4,039 4,042 4,455 2,743 8,810 
INESIG | eteirec vais spins easier date-scete semen 22,677 7,249 2,988 2,484 2,744 1,514 5,698 
GMIAIG. cote hice Guic pale se nlooa sails es wes 11,358 2,697 1,051 1,558 1,711 1,229 8,112 
REA GOLIG sista s¥e\arteere acto ie, aseins a kievere weak ia eevee 4,086 991 265 431 702 390 1,307 
LLG Re waate ome teases Vrs ad Hye oleae MO aes 2,252 621 118 218 353 223 819 

IE MALG ate tse eee oa ca cadena ene 1, 834 470 147 213 349 167 488 
ABR ALCHOWSI cco coshidedlete uch <5 secies aac 1,135 206 86 134 196 132 381 
WANG iin en ece 6 sac walelee id a:sisigicte.victane.s ane 582 94 36 59 92 66 235 
REIS Otte Tec ee us iseiis, wv cnet aes 553 112 50 75 104 66 146 

PAU DOESH sera etsi ace cvine’s Ie Cavaliere sore 4,057 2,240 230 296 333 240 718 
MEI Pes Mie cso rem eerie oats atten =e aisle 3,169 1,969 132 182 188 153 545 
Hemralesnes cece kev oe ssce Lees snes 888 271 98 114 145 87 173 
British: Colum 18 jaye ee ida esha vee 15, 289 4,232 1,583 2,438 2,712 1,401 2,923 
DIG Ueno nee eke 5 ck 2.04 vgleeie's 11, 654 3,351 1,278 1,905 1,997 975 2,153 
Meine yc. a pidemete treks, -s.sc.duenlsaucte 3, 635 881 310 533 715 426 0 
POTALD. Aasietd tin t srelatti ratte inece cans < onece 108, 712 31, 254 11, 428 14,134 17,148 10, 281 24,467 
MALE: Sica cats h re ne een esos 74,477 23,471 8,128 9,601 11,381 6,315 15,581 

PP EMALI Gs vos )tietisoremateiiees sisieis wie's sleeve 34, 235 7, 783 3,300 4,533 5, 767 3,996 8, 886 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


—————————————————— 


. Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province 
a2 Total Entitled Not 
Total Tnitial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
Newfoundland..............sseseeeeeeeees 871 665 206 847 551 296 270 
Prince Edward Island..........---.+++++: 226 147 79 200 152 48 55 
Nova Scotia. eh CC ROSE OG OEE EC 4,269 2,638 1,631 3,415 2,689 726 1, 668 
ISWWI IES DUALIS WAG Kviiascrevs. visto osrainse cidie © o.0fese 6 she « 2,963 1,731 1,232 2,772 2,227 545 732 
Quebec EA LE AER EID SER SIAC: GEOR 20, 255 12,299 7,956 19, 583 14, 671 4,912 5, 642 
Ontario | AS = JE AE CIRO REE. Crk SOE ord 22,003 11,169 10, 834 22,209 17,961 4,248 3, 847 
Farin COs sek fas cy ete al soci estas Pekin A ln aahe aisha 1,929 1,239 690 1,928 1,357 571 299 
PHSIATOUG WEN os ce Wace © oe scheme cite ek 597 423 174 594 373 221 101 
Alberta. Bielainbe gieic wie a/ath a ciats\e siniblolele.» « alninie inie 1,492 1,036 456 1,410 992 418 278 
SPI RCOMMMMIDIS «0. 50 oe cee cece scan en eus 10,098 5,373 4,725 10, 104 7,947 2,157 2,372 
Total Canada, September, 1952....... 64, 7031 36,720 27,983 63,0622 48,920 14,142 15, 255 
Total Canada, August, 1952.......... 61,038 35, 156 25, 882 68,146 50,537 17,609 13, 614 
Total Canada, September 1951....... 62,456 37,512 24,944 61, 448 49,595 11, 848 15,546 
1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 12,841. 2 In addition, 13,651 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 759 were special requests not granted, and 1,141 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,784 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4._REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
ee eS SS 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement September, | August, |September, 
1952 1952 1951 
GlaiMasAD se OWEC fees cale< cise carers osesara: nslele nelelois's aia/s olan elelainievs/ainivie /# slesmieie(elsle scwip 9/0 5,527 5,447 4, 665 


Claimants Disqualified* 
Not unemployed......5.0ecceecenensereencsccvaccreccnescasccnsccssseenons 
Disqualification—total..........ccseececnee sce eeeeeeetn scents neeeneeseeens 2,048 5, 933 2,590 
6 days Or leSS.... psc cece esse erence crete een crenctseccsasenerecerenre 923 1, TAS Scat 


7 days or less......- Pet COR SR BO rr eet es as ee RRC ie 1,125 4,190 |.scheemeone 
Not capable of and not available for TOOL | Jawa caessctoruie’s cofetareve tale @is tae mieanw'disles 1,761 1,421 940 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.......-..--+-- 903 1,508 181 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to 1,356 1,105 856 
Discharged for misconduct........-.0++eeeseeeeee scene 551 582 446 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.....-...-+++-+ 4,476 | 4,265 3,173 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain marr d women.. 1,021 907 893 
Other REASONS ius iens:< nedrne veins eis sissies as 4 eisipiolsueie.s sa)erels ap aminigisieleieie e)e.e(® 1,108 1,015 971 

dS Brot Ge, ne Seer RG St dbo eEna sono stn suet te cbd6 IuGe 18, 751 22,183 14,715 


* Includes 4,609 revised claims, disqualified. 5 ? J - . : 
These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee nn En 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
ajge eet Sp ora Sd ee ee 
3,056,000 _ 2,972,100 83,900 
3,071,000 2,990, 100 80, 900 
» 3,094,000 3,010, 900 83, 100 
3,106, 000 3,006, 200 99, 800 
3,170,000 3,016, 300 153, 700 
3,183,000 2,935, 900 247, 1007 
3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 5007 
3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 4007 
3,195,000 2,874, 700 320, 3007 
3,086,000 2,867,900 218,100 
3,089, 000 2,945,500 143, 500 
3,108, 000 2,985,300 122,700 
3,147,000 3,034, 400 112, 600 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
mee Retail 
iis : Fuel Shaped Miscel es 
——= : 5 - urnish- iscel- ndex 
— 1,} Total Food Rent Sate Clothing jogs and |. lalcous (Com 
& Services modities 
only)t 
WU teers w'atns ails ie cabesas « 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
PO DO ee a teters wiatite ss ove. ol eke steceiz sis fis 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
PUSS Seeee es, adem earl teas aa 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98*2 
ROAD cher e etsin ete vays/ate Lace eate Bake 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
DRS He5 ci. sieisyece:e oir «'s 18-6 119°5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
RUAQ cebNare vary aiecsistetsic 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
OA Captecns ys scatels eins ala’ 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
PPA Era Weciacs stra 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
UA 2 eae es ee 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
LESTE s Ge 5B CRO 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
IO DLUAT'V:. cf.) «/s1«, 510010 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
NT AROMM. pa cavels cle na 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182°5 
PA DELL Gc. cialereavece vies 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
INV e lstctsials (aioe ures 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183 +3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
BG Stele cys clase sal 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
USS Sao een aeaeee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
[ACT CS) Ae See 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-+4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Wotober..).s..c noses 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November... 60-4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
NODUALY << jaa secs «0 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February.:......... 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Maro Ss ¢ ccisis.c <.atssctare 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136°3 181-4 166°3 132-1 185-8 
ADiElos cap cct eects ces 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
10S SNe Aes Beyaae sca 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
BXMNO Lo siec sce woes 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 1382-4 188-3 
ULL Vesa mo Wieteeatse Seteras 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
INTC) SCC DELOEE 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-°4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
LODE a. sesamin sie 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-+5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 1956 
1951 
WENUAT Ys <cnecniotintl W-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
eDrUATY <. (ccs steceiy.0 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
EAL ON sicntae stg cee 78:3 179-7 233-9 137-+6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
JST pet BS eee ae 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
BiYieitcals scale «ae sie'y 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201°5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
UBB canis se casos siktinis 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
WU ecte's qeisc siete ae 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
PAREP UG ia raroib se mie, Saiscaeis 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
OotOber =. sasses. cues 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
December..... 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
JAMUDPY:-.ccccee eh cea 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
IGDTHAEV coces stele +s 3 89-3 190-8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
INFATCDC.. fedewaee aes 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
ATL ee ctiavcrs rattiowe’s 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217°5 
AY Meee Fassia oe ba. 85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
VUNG gees Meese ss 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214°5 
BW Viciee sere tats Envore 86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
AMUSE snc steno s os 86-1 187-6 288-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
October....... ets 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November.......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 


a LT 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO NOVEMBER 1952 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

— eee . : Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 

Services 
1949—January............-s0eeeee senses 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
MeDrounrycen ats oat 40? tase somes * 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March PONE 8. ie bot eed a) ateisiags aad 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
CRSIETL tee Pak cs ak ute aoe vin Ho eed Bede 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
NAS tere e.< «Pood Se letarels: chageimurerete ek 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
TT oe var G REID ARG Oc e on COUHO Got 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
SUES ete eS ose ote POG ch heme hele erste 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
LAE EA ce IEEE PRR Ae 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
POTPEIN DEL. caries cece bia te cies <i ae’ 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Batoborai Sad Sak Sac achat cia « 100°6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
SIV OIN DOE ie foes Sica. she naals we weve 101-0 101-9 100°5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
ERT DOR wc cs ttre cic ae aie Sale nie 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103.1 
UBL UNIO Ee eran aS Seen aSUeEEse said 107-7 109-0 110-6 102-6 107-1 107-4 
POLE UAN Ys <ae crocs aie <6 «01/5 oie «mie vis ous 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
EOD diars a aeiete vie sha + cine sve eve «elec aie 110-8 114-1 111-5 106+7 110-5 108-3 
BA OER chor cusrevtaletereainis co 0 ¥iasevete alvelniprs 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
BY ides che ratdvialapabaanee Sonera 112-2 114°3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
PONG eee cites Pao + anise 010 or eens 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Dla ee cae ete soci hate oie seein es 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
Avigtinth. a seer te eee fe Sots ala aio nee 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
BLOM DEN. aelemsecteic = «teeters. y/eroi store’ 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
MDEGWER hot yen d ae eaeat dewey ox 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
November. +. 025 2. 72 500..5 oaoh ies 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Decamber-tx dear. - Se Tree ee elae 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1952 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Edn Aion] 

. Purnish- iscel- 

Oct. 1, Sept. 2,; Oct. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

195 1952 1952 Services 

St. John’s, Nfld. (1). 103-0 103-6 103-0 103-0 106-6 107°6 102-7 101-5 100-3 
pENS) CX Si en sete 178-2 176-7 174-0 220-3 127-7 152-5 221-9 186-4 138-5 
Sta Jobn. 230 eee 185-1 183-9 181-6 224-4 127-8 146-9 228-7 185-7 151-4 
Montreal 3.5 Seo <qeus 196-4 191-7 189-8 243-1 151-3 142-8 194-8 202-4 144-0 
OrOntO is rfec'<tr ete a= 185-8 183-3 181-8 217-8 157-3 176-4 206-3 188-9 147-6 
Winnipeg... 6% enim - 183-1 179-0 177-5 229-6 134-8 133-3 203-2 197-8 141-2 
Saskatoon.......... 187-0 182-7 181-5 233-2 132-3 158-6 217-5 202-7 134-3 
Edmonton oie Sans NE t 181-9 177-7 177-0 235-8 125-3 121-8 215-7 190-1 140-3 
Vancouver.........- 190-0 189-0 187-3 234-5 135-6 176-9 218-4 194-0 153-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 = 100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Corn Flakes, 8 0z..... 


Potatoes, No. 


Peaches, 15 


! 
RI Price 
oe ne Dec. Dee. Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Commodities Per | 1041 | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | i952 | Oct 
Bel, sirloin steaks. «<<a sc acer eRe 120-7 154-8 255-2 323-5 383-8 340-1 318-1 88-0 
Beet, round steak. =... cb. cece. a8 Poh gles 125-7 167-9 284-4 360-3 427-2 379-6 353-2 82-9 
Pbek A DIAC «5 .:chicen ccicctinnivetes acento lb. 132-7 162-3 303-1 390-5 485-1 396-6 374-6 59-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 339-7 442-4 562-8 463-6 440-0 59-5 
Paar; ler toast, ok ss. ke os ans s-eees lb. 109-9 152-8 242-3 283-3 334-0 320-0 285-1 81-6 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut.............| Ib. 125-3 143-8 | 246-8 | 245-2 | 293-9 | 234-8 | 240-1 64°3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off..........} Ib. 127-0 | 1438-4 | 268-3 | 289-9 | 313-2 | 267-5 | 265-9 50-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off......| 4 Ib. 132-3 142-5 235-5 221-1 236-4 174-0 174-0 31-9 
PARTE PUTO. ctl heals hoataes shuld lb. 151-3 159-6 216-7 257-7 263-0 144-4 143-5 15-6 
Shortening, vegetable................. lb. 134-7 137-5 222-9 239-0 258-3 207-7 207-0 29-5 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... doz. 156-4 181-3 234-5 220-9 264-9 224-0 225-9 70-6 
ERED diet rere Pav alotes settee alee wists crane acto tate qt. 111-0 95-4 164-2 172-5 179-& 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints...............] Ib. 140-5 148-0 | 232-2 |} 220-5 | 253-6 | 231-2 | 234-1 63°9 
Cheese, plain, mild, $lb................ pkg. 174-6 165-4 226-7 226-7 255-8 261-8 261-8 34-7 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced...| lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 165-1] 177-6 | 191-8 | 191-8] 191-8 12-5 
POUT ALIAPUTPORO «)<'cls.0.« 08's see lsias,<.ictaers lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 221-2 230-2 224-3 224-3 7-6 
os eras pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 169-6 186°8 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.............++- tin 129-9 137:7 188-6 176-4 247-4 296-7 274-9 29-0 
aRAEISIAN! Oniere sty: ciave) avd civiais( aye aes ee eee tin 117-5 121-7 146-7 145-7 163-4 171-2 172-8 21-7 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 132-7 184-1 168-3 179-3 193-8 193-8 20-9 
MMGUE HCOOKIRG ices isis 'o0siane ceensese b. 108-2 126°5 159-2 141-2 151-1 217-0 191-8 9-9 
I, table.... 89-9 149-4 153-7 133-2 158-3 291-9 243-6 55-5 
PH ON DIS aclei «ces gais cles utes, este Mereisis 115-8 120-2 190-3 211-2 252-9 235-5 233 -8 27-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag 104-0 108-6 128-5 134-6 175-9 171-9 169-8 25-3 
Oranges, California...........00..se00% A 132-5 154-3 124-6 149-9 152-1 130-3 138-0 37°8 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz 3 111-3 115-1 146-7 159-7 166-6 | 159-5 158-3 26-6 
OS ee piapats onic. nintolh «tie hitruee i 101-5 106-1 142-6 142-7 154-7 153-4 152-7 22-6 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 150-8 | 191-7] 204-2] 179-0 | 175-8 11-0 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 195-3 298-5 314-7 | 308-6 308-3 105+5 
Rabie g's ed See daecatiee pkg. 145-2 131-6 176-9 182-0 186-1 187-2 186-8 54°5 


Tea, black, 3 lb 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to October 1952 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
a.|¢& 2 a | Be 15 
— Po) & 2 
Shee sated ac (Se Vaeels 
Locality ra re 4 5 Ab og |38 oe E 
2 2 4 g 2 & i=) of |Bne| & 
as | 5/255] sc | Bo | SSslass| ego] ga 
a. | 2a lSesl Ge] ae |desl 8s! 285 gs 
28 | 28 |3e8| 3 | $8 | S88 s28) Sas) gs 
n faa fq 9) ise] ei i) fea] ND 
ey cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. ets cts. ets 
Newfoundland— a a e 
TENE John's, di anceriee lentes ave iereloutedieeanis i LY) lOve ee 73-0°| 57-0] 77:0 | 77-4) 72-0.) 34.4 |....... 
P.E.1.— a a 
D—CHarlgtictOWN <5. cag. 20. come as ecte cues ees 95-0 | 85-0 | 67-8 | 58-4 53-2 64-6 | 53-8] 927-21} 46-0 
Nova Scotia— a c 
ese A AMIRN Otters cick aiclack hs SAAD a RAO 94-1 85-9 62-0 63-2 60-2 63°7 50:0 | 34-2] 55-0 
a 
ASV ONEY Meets aiaivisvore = a/t cles eysrrsrs ig. sats aietatares 93-6 87-1 66-2 65-0 63-4 65-0 | 53-1 32-4 51-8 
New Brunswick— : 
H—=Monctons cf .2s hone Uh Be Pete ae eae 92- 85-9 61-9 56-8 54-4 65-0 51-6 33-5 | 51-2 
a 
G=— Sain’, Job Py. 5. ore 1 Peds ate ere tenes 94-3 87-8 65-5 64-7 59-3 66-6 50-1 34-5 49-5 
Quebec— 
T=GRICOULIIN ass. oo ole eee Rear eee DEienene 110-4 | 105-2 67-4 58-4 64-0 58-0 54-8 34-8 52-5 
BEAU: caitcct ace sect tie ne cies eect t 79-6 78-4 53-5 54-4 47-0 | 58-2 48-0 27-3 51-1 
eM On trea cr cers areveycsroleraisia:ctaye ciaym ote nLnuraneisione 99-1} 94-5] 57-8] 59-6] 58-3] 62-3 | 48-1] 27-5 | 55-2 
a 
1O—=Quebec,..o+-<,<cisisie bases aise arsisettattaeeaciens 95-5 92-9 49-2 51-1 52-3 48-1 40-0 28-0} 51-2 
HL —=SNOTDYOOKE yr0:5 tes wen'e s ehsisz ota vie so obetenreten 97-2 92-6 63-0 62-5 48-9 58-7 49-3 30-1 48-3 
a 
Pe — Morel -sisc.¢ aise cise slearehtiales alee RE 97-5 | 93-0] 63-4] 54-6] 57-5] 57-6] 47-0] 31-6] 55-6 
Lo — TL HTES EREVONS « aieisr\ole.0's o/c dsle 2 sicyeis- al eleiere ate 98-0 89-7 55-9 50-7 47-5 55-2 45-6 29-6 | 55-1 
Ontario— 
h4—Brantiord ss anetes cco eke cee ene 82-2 79-6 | 59-8 | 57-3 52-8 67-3 46-7 31-4 51-1 
a 
RE—COTH Wall sseicowlasieuaieiys erectus tateleoteenaie 83-7 | 82-9 | 53:7 | 58-7] 47-0] 58-2 | 48-4] 29-4] 50-9 
a 
16-—Port William: 2: 0: s.gecce oleoonern anes 82-0 79-2 | 59-2 61-5 56-8 04-2 404558 33-9 62-4 
BU ELATITICOM Se erie spares vseleceigs sisicss wie arois Meseietalis. 86-8 83-4 | 59-6 61-1 52-9 66-6 | 46-4 32-0 | 50-8 
18=-Kirkland. Lake, 7. .:motr<(rt. ctenthereisteranteniers 79-0 | 77-0 | 57-0] 55-6] 51-5] 65-8 | 58-6 | 32-2] 58-0 
ROTO OR Sanaa -sersinis)o orale in Vian silp Siiieieivte arsiemle ke 84-0 | 82-7 | 54-8] 57-2] 53-7] 67-1] 44-7] 30-9] 54-4 
a 
PO=— North Ba yin aceite reat ret 79-2 | 77-7] 55-0] 53-4] 51-0] 62-8] 46-0] 32-0] 53-2 
BI ——Osh a waisais cic Saialoe oars soe cele elo'sietn o ehalte ts 87-4 87-5 60-2 | 58-8] 51-2 63-8 43-2 | 30-8 49-6 
a 
PES Oy tS OFAC OS COCCI Test iciociac 80-8 80-0 | 55-7 55-8 | 48-2 63-8 | 46-2 29-4 50-4 
a 
ATL SS bOn, MATIC i, stenidrsysieicn Sisarsvistore eee 83-6 | 81-2] 59-0] 62-4] 55-1] 66-0 ~ 31-5 | 55-2 
a 
WAU DUD hones tesa hee rss naan oe 78-9 | 78-3] 54:9] 55-9] 47-8] 61-7] 53-9] 28-7] 52-7 
PE LOLTORLO sty sts pectacisiastentieae eae aie eneeeets 87-0 82-5 60-6 59-0 49-8 67-2 e 4] 31-7 48-5 
a 
2G = WY ATL SOD Safa ue ecye nists) ara:<ichaia cysts fouciets anette 79-9 | 76-7] 54-5| 59-6| 52-0] 65:2] 46-6] 31-2] 55-6 
Manitoba— d 
Fae WE TIDOR ys o:cjsisieis o:ciaraiereie cin esbie eke gle se eee 84-6 | 77-5] 58-6| 56-0] 52-0] 62-8] 55:4] 33-2] 52-9 
Saskatechewan— a 
Dee EVO RELIES wip cy sci aeT a ove inccreie ern. atelslalurma\ Teepe ee 82-1] 77-0] 59-2} 62:2] 51-4] 63-1 Ae 33-4 | 52-9 
a 
OO SASIKATOON Fx .\sloicnc lv Siew ebusaavcm nner 74-0 | 71-7] 53-3] 58-7] 48-4] 61-3} 53:2] 33-7 | 51-2 
Alberta— d 
Ore ORL GAL ee crs, siete 101s 5's /alorore nth hifiacel ere hos atateianare 85-9 79-7 he 63°3 47-8 64:0 | 55-4 34-4 | 55-1 
Pele AMNION DOM fu: crstetcle = cle cis «i Lely Carew eltee etmtererate 80:8 | 77-1] 55:3 | 60-8] 51-8] 62-2] 49-5 | 35-7 | 51-5 
British Columbia— d 
BI— Prine WUpEOTt. »...01« gaat se vac dies teres vests 94-5 | 90-0 eae G52 il cates x 71:5 | 61-5 | 39-6) 67-0 
SO Cra lee Me titan hase sta els samo te amet tetas 97-2 | 91-0 71-3 VosO0lllastasae 72-2 bogies 37-9 65-0 
Bd VAD COWY.EL Gas vi0:002) 516: « 0310, cr0is:0,/0,010 s Sopeiascaeais 94-2} 85-1] 65-9] 65:3) 56:8 | 75-5] 56-6] 37-6] 58-0 
SB—= ViCtOriatn cosine So's Tes noe s/c ee 96-4 | 87-8] 67-3] 66-2] 60-6] 73-9] 56-4] 37-3) 56-1 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
BSP CHEN oe Win erate vance Oy) erclra Sa miele axe eae ale tow aloe 


P.E.T.— 
2—Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia— 
eareE RMON Sie. aasn!s s qclmuetertiaitnie. 0 atigoaiane a 


New Brunswick— 
pee TSTMVEINTN 8 Yas cacas ay tae meas so Oba ca «ade chai 4 


Fee eat OLN aNec tears cs. cena Atlee steels 


Quebec— 
Fe RLCOU GTI Var ciate 9. aie, 50,8 41s1e Fiote nyse oe ieee asl 


HUE OG DG Gia, irate aaraie sins hieynacee mals Selatan 
leer EE DLOOKG us cis cs sin nisin <1 <p aoe: s ein Anaitiel- = 


Ontario— 
Pee Pan COT cle an eacvnee as crsnaw:ceep ie seein 


De COTM OVAL iss coiatsse.e:sigeleio 8 's(o sie cqate: Oats: iajnielose' 
16—Fort, William 0.0.2 05Feu scene cmesreccceess 
Df ELIMI CON crata ayate'sin sie: cyeia os oto afarnyaje's sw /eimisidsace > 
PO Iear ican Waa kG se cteiceini aie =a ciprcivir «ds fumes 
Te CO OD taletel ohalar l= aye vipa lele aielcinsie\ 2 atsiaysha'ers 
PO NOLEN ABBY seals aie ova mets opniepeio'a Fo. aie emiale 2 
Die SDAA oasis agar elas oye © ele \nges ale) 4 & < eana\ni B 
Zo AGED an(cininicinlgs siseidlaie - v/s iow eaten e aisjjuinsle 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.............+.--+seeeee> 
ZU ASG IG TA gael ene ne GOGae OCs GEESE ngs 
Fee OTORTO cele er oce (aes suas e-eis sheieiege “15> Rahs ee 
QE—WindsoF. 2... 2.0. cc cescsecscveccccesecns 


Manitoba— 
Do WANDS DE ME ei eta rc vice ce cic Hieis.a(ne am Paes visie 


Saskatchewan— 
1 ee ERG PUTS Acidic vicina) <f=(ansatnieyeis Vynininisie se2 seis «> 


Ps BamICALOOM ss eicicite scalars viele e wicie Bie ce Ceiearieiejsis 


British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert........0-+seeseeeercseseees 


S4—VAancouver.......- se cceeeccerereece ‘an eo 
SB—VICtOTIA.. 00 cee seein cece cceeseinesiseiee ees 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb, 


Flour, white, all- 
purpose per lb. 


° 
= 
2 


co 
o 


to 


~- & © 


a 4 


1 ~I 
cal cCsn. ch co) 60) cs. GO. OO © 0 CO 


wrapped, sliced, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


° 
<s 
e 


ee | 86 | $2| £3] £5) os 
Be EE ge be as Bh 
cts. cts cts, cts cts cts 
20:7 | 12-0 | 63-6 88-2 32-0 75-0 
19-0 11-2 54-7 66-0 17-0 | 66-1 
18-3 9-8 | 51-2 | 70:0] 20-5] 67-2 
19-5 11-2 | 52-4 77-8 22-0 | 68-4 
18-4 | 10-6} 49-9 2-2 20-0 | 66-4 
18-7 10-4 50-2 73-8 | 21:0] 67:5 
18-8 | 11-4 | 57-0 70-0 20-0 | 59-8 
17-3 | 10-7 | 48:3 | 78-4] 22-0] 60-5 
17-3 10-1 50-3 | 76:2 | 20-0} 60-2 
17-9 | 10-1] 51-9} 74-2} 20-0) 61-1 
18-4 | 10-1) 52-1 75-1 20-0 | 59-9 
17:7} 10-3 | 48-2 67-7 19-0 | 60-4 
17-4} 10-7] 50-8} 72-0} 19-0} 60-3 
17-5 | 10-3 | 46-7 | 71-3 | 21:0) 62-7 
17-9 | 10-3 | 49-5 | 72-4] 17-0] 61-6 
18-9} 11-7 | 54-4 G34 23-0} 62-8 
17-4 | 10-4 | 47-8 | 73-2 | 22-0] 68-4 
18-9 | 11-4] 51:0] 75-0} 25-0] 63-5 
17-5 | 10-6 | 47-6 68-2 21:0} 63-2 
19-5 | 11-9 | 50-7 74-4 22-0 | 64:4 
17-8 | 10-2} 47:0 | 74-2} 21-0} 62-3 
17-5 | 10-4] 49-2 | 74-4] 21-8] 62-4 
19-0 | 11-1] 49-9} 72-8 | 23-0} 63-6 
18-2] 11-2] 48-1] 70-3] 23-0} 68-1 
17-4 | 10-1] 47-2 72-6 22-0 | 63-4 
17-8 | 10-7} 49-8 T1-4 22-0 | 63-0 
t g 
17-8 | 13-1) 65-6] 62-8} 20-0] 62-6 
18:8 | 13-0 65-0 60-6 | 20-0} 62-1 
17-3 | °13-9 63-2 60-3 | 20-0} 63-0 
t g 
18-1 | 12-5 | 62-0] 67-8} 21-0 | 64-7 
17-7 | 12:3 62-6 66-3 20:0 | 66-1 
t g 
18-8} 11-6] 65:5 | 69-4] 31-0] 66-1 
18-6 | 12-6 66-2 76-5 | 25-0} 65-0 
17-7 | 10-4 50-8 4-7 21-8 | 66-6 
17-9 | 10-9 62-6 68-6 | 24-0] 67-9 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 
. = st & 
ra iat be so] > 8 S 5 
= $0] g 2 29 2] gUA| = 4 Z oS < 
aval a. | = se | a= Bayles SS] £5 /8 y 
Locality fuer | LE: Be | Ses | ORS Re St en Ol Rome OSLO Mea 
~H4) Rie aA. = tol G2n5| 88s] So l5So 
ese! ag. | S| 85 | SS] SES] SER] geo) ON | oka 
S$25| P= | Pe | 55 | 888| 985) 8a5| sek] 3 | bas 
Aaa) sm om an ero) £50) $20) 569 ao & oud 
oO a Be 73} Nn ° ov eH - oO 
ets cts ets ets ets ets cts, cts cts ts 
Newfoundland— a 
Pa tSG5 CORE Bois.2 srndroxtit'yoltve cisunie ters eie'a 36-1 Ey all as SSD Hl; alee 15-7 50-0 36-0 23-9 24-9 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown........c.ceeeeeees POUR WSS ene 16-4 31-0 30-6 18-9 22:5 29-8 22-6 23-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Sota Ts ani G ar eer eee aire yeu beac rs 38-2 16-8 29-0 26-7 16-4 23-1 30°5 22-9 22-1 
Bee OUNO Y caries ste ya’ F recann nn aes 37-1 36:8 16-0 29-8 27-8 17-2 23+1 31-0 22-3 23-4 
New Brunswick— 
Per MA OUOLO: sie idsineh Aik tases eHSY mS 35-2 37-0 16-8 29-6 29-2 15-9 22-3 29-5 22-0 20-8 
Be Caint Ohi g com areenviceemsryintty 36-1 37-8 17-9 29-6 28-0 16-7 22-1 29:3 22°5 20-2 
Quebec— 
T—ACHICOUUTL. wvceecdsmmedecacns ee a! OPO i dower 18:8 33-7 29-2 1 eee 29-7 22-7 20-3 
Sree EL UL erptet heii aisetaieve cvs a OTC eerae de Ba"D Mice san a 12-8 30-3 26-4 Lae aoe 25:5 19-6 18-2 
GE MONGEOAL. 2 0 5)0.< sic chs wailrera chive are SE 8 vac dees 15-5 29-2 28-0 15-8 21-3 26°3 21-0 20-5 
TO CUELIOD Seateniese store ontmateahia at SSD as. ee 16-1 30°5 27-4 15-4 21-6 26-1 21-4 18-9 
11—-Sherbrooke.....c..<ssonsruvens ote Shed i ae 20-4} 30-6 | 27-6] 16-9 | 21-6 | 25-9] 22-4] 20-8 
Ee OIOLGL seca osc etna. ps ware cepted all” (O2Balleas aoe 16-0 30-0 28-5 14-9 21-2 26-2 19-3 19-4 
re CANOE RE VOTR civ cnlecnics «vduiea'.c B44 cea § 17-4 28-5 27-0 16-7 23-8 26-2 21-6 20-2 
Ontario— 
Td —BYantlOrtsisicks cook see eethiatas wes 33-8 87-2 15:5 28°5 27-3 16-0 21-0 80-3 20-0 18-5 
TH Cormwalli cf dvaciintee sre tevisiste sian’ o4-1 37-6 15-6 29-0 28:7 15-4 21-0 26-9 19-9 19-8 
16—Fort William...............-++2+-| 9598 38-3 14-0 29-2 27-5 16-3 22-2 30-9 20:7 19-5 
7H eras GONnies access isos a relaiars's 3 34-3 37-6 16-4 29-2 26-7 15-8 22-1 27-5 20-1 19-7 
18—Kirkland Lake 34-5 36-5 17-5 30-0 29-5 18-8 22-9 BOD il Saotates 21-0 
EG LOMLOME i aid se et ahi 8 is erarw stows raraaere 34-0 37-2 16-4 29-2 28-0 15-9 21-2 27-2 20-7 20°38 
TOP CRY SOY osha ets serarsie5 eragameyen ores 34-6 37-5 18-5 30-0 30-7 16-0 24-0 30-5 22-4 20-8 
abe CO SHG WE: cichices niece caresohymetianene? 34-0 37-8 16-8 27-0 26-2 UR 5 ie 28-0 20-4 19-1 
CP GHEW 8 iis ais/aco Mise eitetitics Tata RR 34:5 37-1 15-6 29-9 26°3 14-9 21-9 26°5 21:6 19-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 35-1 37-9 16-9 29-9 28-7 L6=62)\cs eae 28-3 222 19-7 
Por CLENIE'S ce aietorateis a! f¥et pia ac uicvesarntarctie 33-9 37-7 15°7 28-8 29-2 16-0 20-8 27-2 21°1 19-6 
BPE OLOWEO YT sis. 2 diaz alsralowa cele graitaw satay 33-3 37-5 16-2 28-3 26°2 15-4 21-1 26-5 20-4 | °18-8 
IVAN GEOL ivaisis ev aiv's ie amen cre ele conrviaro nee 34-2 37-6 16-3 29-2 27-0 15:8 21-8 24-9 20+2 19-0 
Manitoba— 
DIA VANDEL aslo sxicitvg ave none th 44 vite alaceene 39-1 13°1 28°8 26-2 16-0 22-6 | 30-4 22°4 20-8 
Saskatchewan— 
ELSIE. Ya ve/etaieis.« are a/ei9 Gh p (enln MOIR 35-8 39-0 12-6 30-6 26°5 16-9 24-6 | 33-1 22:0 23-6 
REPS BOSKAWOOD's vers ee cicaisnde ces chaene 34-8 38-8 12:1 29-2 25-5 17:3 23-6 | 31-6 23°1 23-6 
Alberta— 
BOS ORIDALY ace eaieaisinls Oa ss cg asisaeiea 33-4 39-0 12-3 30-3 26-8 16-4 25-9 32-8 | 21-6] 23-5 
BI=S=HAMONON accusiciae eee we's baleen eens 34-7 39°7 13-0 | 30-7 26°3 17-6 | 24-9 33°3 21-5 | 23+3 
British Columbia— m m 
82—Prinoe Rupertis.ciecs csc scsievcces 36-1 38-3 14-6 | 31-2 28-0 18-2 24-4 32-9 20-9 21-1 
m m 
33—Trail...... Sarees oF tt ee 36°3 38-4 15:3 35:2 | 28:0 18-4 25-8 | 34-1 21:6 | 23-0 
m m 
SA VANCOUVER sa o.cilarle eliotn dis v0 vise 34:4 | 87-8] 14:8 | 28-2] 25-4] 15-6 | 246] 31:6] 19-9] 19-7 
m m 
385—Victoria..... eee MeT aR AR o's 35-8 | 387-6 | 16-2] 28-0 | 25:2] 15-4] 28-5] 30-9] 19-2] 19-6 


Above food prions are simple averages of prices reported, They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts aah 
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& § £ 3 &b ; g on Coal 
E rs a8 pane met ac | 0 
Exiled dele |} eo pag ta §| 24 
Locality ey | ome Wes | oes le = . al - Si 
Suse |e sepa) ge) 89 [esl ee .| 3 2 
go | as | 83 | 78 | -2 | oo | Sen ‘25/8. | £8 
: [=tees fe a . s ara qa=| § ‘at 
az | 25 | 3 | 23 | 58 | 23 | s8t/e3s| 32 ae 
u CH oS ij o 2 as eFale te 58 xe 
: fe) ea) Au 3 a oa oO “ag | o 
cts cts ets cts cts cts ts. t 
Newfoundland— k - = as gi 
ate OUI Soy. chavs </aistorersieta oe Sinvepelereyciate 45-3 83°7 69-5 12-0 32-9 26-4 Ole Gi TPO eet 31.40 
P.E.I.— n v 
2—Charlottetown...............-+-- 41-4 24-1 48-6 10-8 26-2 28-4 OLB Wy A172 Nearer 17.00 
Nova Scotia— n Vv 
MESA Seo sca by tree. s SONATE ST OO 21-8 51-4 8-1 25°8 25-9 Bi-4) T1120) eee ae 19.00 
n © 
rR CATIE Wc cr0 aoa: oe vThiaros 0 toed pay ssekale tee 41-1 25-3 62-2 9-3 28-4 26-4 USO TFWM ee cs os 13.35 
New Brunswick— 
PLONCLO Ey 25 «oka ba See ne> 39-0 22-2 51-6 9-7 27-0 26:3 51-1 |} 109-4 }.-...-. 18.50 
n Vv 
OS EEC ee eee 39-0 21-8 50-8 9-0 28-3 27-4 PAL On i BR |p 19.75 
Quebec— n 
7—Chicoutimi............ ateants ie sie 41-1 19-2 69-6 13-6 28-3 27-2 50-5 | 1173 | 27.88). en 
n 
C20) Le} Ree eee ee eer 33-6 18-9 55-8 9-6 26-0 25-9 54-5 | 100-1 | 26.50 |.......- 
n 
Ua MORITOUM fenas fo8 0 foe Paeirete ca dys 36-0 17-3 52-0 10-9 29-2 24-8 56-0 | 106-7 | 27.69 |......- 
n 
Ore CNGGTCR Uae <n ate etwas ao slots ores 36°3 18-1 48-8 11-5 27-3 26-4 56°70], 1104s 126.50! | een. 
n 
11—Sherbrooke..........2.2-..0d.--.| 39°6 17-6 54-9 10-2 29-0 25-8 BIB ) 110-66") 27.00 | .c0 san 
Peel tat cecal at werinecde se |) Oor6 17-0 59-3 12-6 26-4 23-6. | 55-3 | 109°6 || 25.67 |... ... 
Vv 
12 —T hres. RIVETS ccccccssenssesaccees| o0e8 18-1 50-7 10-8 27-3 24-6 56-2 | 109-5 | 26.50 |....... 
Ontario— n 
14—Brantford.......... re PY te Ae ee. 36-6 19-0 59-2 9-0 28-2 24-1 4g | LOLS 2650) nt. ster 
PEC WALL sa rslevieSa tide hek emer ves 33-6 18-8 54-2 9-7 28-3 24-3 55-6 | 108-6 | 28.00 |....... 
n 
16—Fort William... 0.622. e nee 39-0 20-4 52-9 10-0 | 23-8 25-2 54-0 | 103-8 | 25.82 |...... 
tie TI OIOMLOU Sains ecase es aes, OTe 19-1 58-3 10-0 28-6 23-8 55-7 | 104-1 | 25.00 }....... 
1—Kirktand Wake lc..c.2c.0.secnnnr] ood 19-8 66°5 11-4 29°3 28-8 56-8 09-2. |. 31.62 )¢.eme 
ABT ONO es barca a canarias ore cies rei 3's 36-9 19-1 54-8 9-8 27-5 23-4 55-1 | 103-6 | 26.00 |....-.. 
n 
Sree RG SERENE oo crete spa mie com ars,s.=9.5 sap es 39-9 20-5 65-0 LEY i eee 25-5 55-8 | 117-8 | 28.50 |....... 
n 
HEC ee Vacaroy me Peciatare ciara. anits: ate crcl et ehe a reo. 34-5 19-3 53-2 8-2 28-8 24-3 56-3 | 103-6 | 26.50 |....... 
n 
Fret N EDLY Rie a, hes drapivanl & ooeas Ainiey sheer 34-8 18-9 54-8 11-5 26-4 28-4 55-2 | 104-1 | 26.50 |......- 
De Manth ste: Maric. in... s.caarses|, 475 19-8 68-7 10-6 29-4 23-9 56-5 | 103-3 | 25.50 |....... 
n 
PEG DUES fed maleic aot = wie dinse vee 36°6 19-3 62-4 10-4 26-1 24-9 | 55-0 | 104-2 | 27.75 aS 
Dia LOTOMtOenie feted ie ee pies ise + 34-8 19-0 56-7 8-8 27-9 24-4 54-2 | 101-1 | 24.62 |....... 
n 
ea SITY aaah = 18 rine See Aa 82: 36-9 18-7 61-7 8-9 29-3 24-8 54-4 | 103-9 | 25.00 |....... 
Manitoba— 
QTI—Winnipe’.... sc... 2. eves e ee ereeres 41-1 19-6 51-1 9-4 27-0 DQ woe +8.) 908 Belll ease 20.75 
Saskatchewan— 
Die agin cope AN) dois alas Orie om 41-1 22-4 42-5 9-2 24-8 | 27-8 53°3 | 102-3 |....... 18.10 
DO ee MASIKAGOON air ee cays ose cic w enw eae cee 43-8 22-3 48-5 10-7 27-5 26-7 51-0 9820 bo eis. 17.50 
Alberta— 
SU = ORISA eect de ene vie tin Cele nnieie oft 37-8 23-6 | 50-4 9-8 27:1 25-7 63-1 0028 Nicer laneuee 
n 
31—Edmonton........-.-.-+seeneeeee 40-2 23-1 41-7 10-4 27-5 25-4 52-6 | 104-9 |....... 8.30 
British Columbia— k 
32—Prince Rupert........-...+s+e0+0 42-0 | 25-3 64-7 10-0 | 25-9 27-0 B4-1 | 2002O)hes <u: 22.90 
Oy nese = ena 41-7 25°+2 53-1 10-6 | 26-2 26:5 | ¢68-6-| 98-:O0)..5.... 19.25 
n 
34—Vancouver.......-.---.-0- se eenee 36°3 20-2 54-8 9-1 24-4 23-9 52-2 O6°G le sorae 20.41 
BE—VICEOPIA. .. 0c c vere e cece ects eects 34-5 21-8 | 50-8 8-6 | 28-5] 24-1 52-2 | 100-9 |....... 21.75 


bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. : 4 l 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-5 ¢. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz tin. 


(e) Local.~ (f) Imported. {g} Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 


n) Mixed— 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


VABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER 1951-1952 


a hh etna ee a 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 

Date ones Gone Tp Per ee 
mencing In mencing In Man- E tin ted 

During | Existence} During | Existence Working W ae © 

Month Month Days Ti ae 

ime 
1952* 
EVATAUAICVGE «Sale Rotimi s fall als. cla lalebelrnete >" 15} 15 5, 749t 5, 749 75,220 0-08 
ODLUAT Ys, isle iet Dele Ne ies oie ge 12 22 12,388 13, 048 47, 603 0-05 
Marck... oe. « 23ia2. «scs.0 See eR ete 17 26 2,895 5, 204 65, 502 0-07 
(A prea... Riayat. Brita. ee 20 35 8,352 12,055 | 178,605 0-19 
May tetris 1. See eee aiawiwi= pee svg aie 28 42 14,434 22,973 | 247,733 0-27 
TUNG einen. ORAS 1 27 40 44,704 59,364 | 708,382 0:77 
TEI by cock ce SRerorisH cae icon nooner 24 47 8,802 55,737 | 881,318 0-95 
PANIDTINUS ANetensenaae caleeida=tiieele da 2 19 43 6,295 15,018 | 205,515 0-22 
Mepler Dele wai tas.» selostehi aaa +s 16 41 5,308 15,045 | 203,245 0-22 
Octoberes at a senate sa.. ¢ 17 38 5,931 13,322 | 165,009 0-18 
Cumulative totals: ....05.-......- 195 114, 858 2,778,132 0-30 
1951 

BY AMULET VA ede Cerio cis Sittnoe i atel sles obs 18} 18 6, 255 6,255 16,988 0-02 
ior U PUR 37 4; CAO AG pOOUGERnoAbOL Ua 16 20 4,760 4,944 20,103 0-02 
EI lee we cht ec ae ee ae Ron. cetera 23 29 4,523 4,988 16,960 0-02 
PASTEL Stee =) Bisleele < «siete « « etcvele te oasis = 5 17 22 3,420 3,950 10,199 0-01 
Minceeerne ayes > Seam irie./. 32 40 7,250 8,038 35, 167 0-04 
Beye et et en aa oon rae 41 53 15, 289 15,937 | 128,510 0-14 
UAV ae RCO sss Shae cole boswes 18 36 7,326 11,249 | 119,598 0-13 
(Act Usha ae ctslelelete ls. Sidlateiesafeieiaie ess 26 44 21,305 28,215 | 226,622 0-25 
September...........+.-.ee eset eeees 24 35 4,035 10,808 | 117,480 0-12 
"Oa iIGle sie ne nanAt eke SOOO On aoOD UCR Io 18 33 5,547 8,665 55,467 0-06 
Cumulative totals?....6.. 60-0... 233 80,013 747, 094 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

7 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore. 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day, 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1952 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Strikes and 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, 
British Columbia. 


MInING— 
Coal miners, 
East Coulee, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Shaughnessy, Alta. 


Copper refiners, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


\iANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Biscuit and confectionery 
workers, 
Moncton, N.B. 


Bakery workers, 
Kelowna and 
Penticton, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Hat and cap factory workers 
Amherst, N.S 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood furniture factory 
workers, 
Durham, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 
workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 
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Number Involved 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Lockouts in Progr 


100 


500 


268 


400 


100 


85 


ess Prior 


40, 000 


300 


12,000 


3, 600 


1,650 


8, 000 


2,400 


1, 600 


~ 400 


to October, 1952 


Commenced September 6; for 1951 
prices for chum salmon; terminated 
October 18; conciliation and negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced September 23;  pro- 
testing dismissal of a miner for 
unsatisfactory service; terminated 
October 1; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced September 29; dispute 
with machinemen re payment for 
drilling holes; terminated October 
3; return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced July 14; for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced August 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes; 
terminated October 18; conciliation 
compromise. 


Commenced August 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42 to 
35 per week following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
October 31; conciliation; com 
promise. 


Commenced March 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shiop, check-off and 
other changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 16; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours from 
44 to 40 per week, pay for five 
statutory holidays, two week’s 
vacations with pay and time and 
one-half for overtime following 
reference to conciliation board 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 21; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union security, two week’s 
vacations with pay and pay for 
seven statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 3; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
union sao0p, reduced hours from 45 


to 40 per week and _ seniority 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October , 3; 
conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1952 (1)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 
Estab- - 
lishments Workers 


TimeLoss 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars(?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1952—Concluded 


Boiler and radiator factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Truck and trailer body 
factory workers, 
Weston and 


Swansea, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Shipyard workers, 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Machinists, welders, etc., 
Liverpool, N.S. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Red Rock, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinities— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Truck drivers and helpers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Electricity and Gas— 
Rural electrification 
labourers, 
Grand River, 
St. Peters area, N.S. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employees, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Garage workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


1 


600 


290 


65 


300 


104 


32 


11 


102 


10, 200 


6,300 


29,200 


7,000 


1, 245 


800 


99 


300 


Commenced August 21; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
terminated October 24; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced August 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and extension of vacation 
plan following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated 
October 28; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced September 12; alleged 
delay in negotiations for a new 
agreement; terminated October 
9; negotiations; in favour of workers 


Commenced September 15; for in- 
creased wages; unterminated. 


Commenced September 25; for a 
union agreement providing for 
payment of room and board; 
terminated October 23; concili- 
ation; compromise. 


Commenced August 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board: unterminated. 


Commenced September 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated October 14; 
employer ceased operations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced June 24; for increased 
wages; later information indicates 
terminated by September 2; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; later information indicates 
terminated September 24; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced September 27; for a 
union agreement; terminated by 
October 8; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of em- 
ployers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1952 (‘)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


lishments 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


——— 


Estab- 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars(?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1952 


MINING— 
Metal alloy smelter and re- 
finery workers, 
Deloro, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Animal Foods— 
Fish packers, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Children’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Hawkesbury, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 


Quebec, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Prefabricated housing 
factory workers, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Saw factory workers, 
Galt, Ont. 


Sheet metal products 
factory workers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Tool and die factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 
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bo 


bo 


() 


357 


500 


200 


140 


119 


103 


7,500 


1,400 


220 


300 


700 


1,000 


103 


Commenced October 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take-home pay, 
union shop and other changes 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 30; 
conciliation; compromise. 


Commenced October 2; protesting 
suspension of two workers for 
refusal to work scheduled over- 
time; terminated October 6; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced October 31; misunder- 
standing re duration of work 
period; terminated October 31; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced October 1; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, pay for four statutory 
holidays, overtime rates and 
closed shop; terminated October 
24; return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced October 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; work resumed at two 
establishments October 31; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced October 27; inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
unterminated. 


Commenced October 3; protesting 
three-day suspension of a worker; 
terminated October 7; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced October 10; protesting 
dismissal of a welder for striking 
charge hand; terminated October 


30; conciliation and return of 
workers pending reference to 
Labour Relations Board;  in- 
definite. 


Commenced October 10; alleged 
discrimination in dismissal of four 
workers; terminated October 10; 
return of workers pending reference 
to Labour Relations Board; in- 
definite. 


: 


INDEX 


Accident Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Accident Prevention: 
Canada— 
“The Safety Supervisor’—Department of 
Labour accident prevention film wins 
first prize at Venice film festival, 1249. 
Que.: annual report of Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association Inc., 1433. 
United Kingdom: Annual Report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1950)—review 
of work of Joint Standing Commit- 
tees, 1064; and accident prevention 
organizations, 1067. 
U‘S.A.: safety film on accident hazards and 
safety methods in bakery and con- 
fectionery industries, 20. 


Accidents: 
Canada— 
fatalities during first quarter of 1952, 898, 
1015, 1016; during second quarter, 
1309, 1422. 
analysis of 1951 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 494, 530- 
industrial accidents highest in 1951— 
report of Ontario I.A.P.A., 689. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 1085; 
report of Special Legislative Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into and 
make recommendations concerning 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1053. 
report of Industrial and Public 
Safety Section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 162. 
Supreme Court holds accident on 
employer’s premises to be in course 
of employment, though worker off 
duty, 459. 
amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1483. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 1445. 
amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 557, 621; industrial acci- 
dents highest in 1951—report of 
LAP.A. 689; annual report of 
Factory Inspection Branch (1950), 
Department of Labour, 25; immi- 
grants learn English from mine safety 
manual, 690; recommendation _ of 
Federation of Labour (C. C. of L.), 
573. 
74840—13 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


INC Ba 


Nflid.: 
NS.: 
Ont.: 


Accidents—Con. 

P.E.1.: amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act requested by Joint 
Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 576. 
number of compensable accidents in 
1951, 1433; appointment of 5th mem- 
ber of Labour Accidents Commis- 
sion, 1304; Superior Court finds 
contractor liable for damages in 
fatal accident to painter working on 
unsafe scaffold, 304. 

amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 933; 
additional compensable diseases under 
Act. 317. 

injury and sickness benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 
legislation, 390. 

United Kingdom: number of workers 
insured under National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act in 1949, 263; 
accident trends reviewed in Annual 
Report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1062-1067. 

US.A.: decline in injury-frequency rate 

during first quarter of 1952, 1177; 

work injuries increase in 1951, 385. 

also. Legal Decisions; Workmen’s 

Compensation. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


India: 


See 


Adult Education: 
Canada— 
DB. of S. survey covering academic 
year 1950-51, 686. 


Advertising: 
Alta — 
hours of work in outdoor advertising 
industry in certain cities, 1102. 


Age Groups: 
Canada— 
population over 65 years of age increased 
proportionately and numerically dur- 
ing 10-year period ending in 1951; 692. 
United Kingdom: study of age distribution 
of labour force (1950-1951), 1035; age 
distribution of women in labour force, 
1032. 
US.A.: age composition of women in 
labour force, 1032. 
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INDEX 


Agreements: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules—48, 172, 291, 445, 
604, 774, 924, 1078, 1218, 1356, 1474, 
1592. 

monthly summary of agreements under 
Collective Agreement Act (Quebec)— 
54, 178, 297, 449, 610, 780, 924, 1083, 
1221, 1361, 1479, 1599. 

summary of collective agreements under 
Industrial Standards Acts—Alberta, 58, 
456, 932, 1602; New Brunswick, 299, 
454, 1601; Nova Scotia, 1223; Ontario, 
57, 299, 454, 932, 1223, 1602; Saskat- 
chewan, 300, 1602. 

three-year old railway dispute ended with 
compromise settlement, 693. 

terms of agreement reached between 15 
grain elevator companies and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 1190A. 

U.S. base pay rate and job classification 
program provided in agreement be- 
tween Steel Company of Canada and 
workers, 1166. ‘ 

wage changes in collective agreements 
during first four months of 1952, 774. 

termination dates of collective agreements 
in Canadian industry, 442. 

grievance procedures in collective bar- 
gaining agreements of the manufac- 
turing industry, 601. 

arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 

wage increases in collective agreements in 
1951, 267. 

four provinces formally complete agree- 
ments under Old Age Assistance Act 
and Blind Persons Act, 141. 

re federal-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments, 150. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C. 
re government employees, 400, 562. 

collective agreements in certain industries— 

metal mining, 481. 
urban transportation, 1630, 1631. 
B.C.: Supreme Court upholds decertification 
of union by Labour Relations Board 
for refusal to work overtime, 187. 


recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 572. 


Nfid.: 


N.S.: wage increases provided in collective 
bargaining agreements signed in first 

six months of 1952, 931. 
' Ont.: terms of agreement reached between 


bush workers and pulp and paper 
makers and timber operators, 1302; 
memorandum of strike settlement held 
not to be collective agreement, by 
Labour Relations Board, 746; activi- 
ties of Labour Relations Board in 
1950, 27. 


Agreements—C on. 


Que.: wage re-opening in place of cost-of- 
living escalator clause, under collec- 
tive agreement, 691; numbers of 
workers covered by collective agree- 
ments in 1951, 130; number of work- 
ers covered by collective agreements 
as at September 30, 1952, as reported 

by Labour Relations Board, 1598; 

activities of Collective Agreements 

Division—administration of Collec- 

tive Agreement Act during year end- 

ing March 31, 1951, 1343; “ability” 
not “will to co-operate”’—ruling of 
arbitration board considering dispute 
between Building Products Limited 
and L’Union Canadienne de Matériaux 
de ‘Construction, Local 2, 688; activi- 
ties of Labour Relations Board dur- 
ing 1951, 1342; reduction in arbitra- 
tion period for collective agreement 
requested by Federation of Labour 

(T. and L.C.), 908. 

Denmark: labour agreement negotiated be- 
tween Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National Employ- 
ers’ Association, 600. 

France: provisions of national collective 
agreement covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 

Norway: establishment of permanent joint 
committee to advise on questions 
concerning collective agreements, 434. 

US.A.: recent significant negotiations—wage 
increases, vacations, etc., 456. 

few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 
paid vacation provisions in 95 per cent of 
collective agreements, 1431. 
Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
5 


855. 

High Court upholds employer-rights 
clause, 850. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized 
labour force, 1563. 

first union shop contract for maintenance 
employees of major railroad, signed, 


A.C.W.A. forgo wage increases in exten- 
sion of old contracts, 545. 

steelworkers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 


union shop agreement in basic steel in- | 


dustry, won by A.F. of L. local, 850, 
correction, 1205. 

textile mills seek cut in union pay rates 
when present agreements expire, 181. 


U.A.W. seek revision of five-year contracts, — 


34. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, C1.0.) charged for viola- 
tion of contract, 261. 

report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between longshore- 
men and shipping companies, Port of 
New York, 262. 


INDEX 


Agreements—C on. 
US.A—Con. 


provisions of agreement reached between 
employers’ association of New York 
City and Building and Construction 
Trades Council (A.F. of L.), 1027. 

guaranteed annual wage won by employ- 
ees of: Franklin Sugar Refinery 
(members of local of International 
Longshoremen’s Association, A.F. of 
L.) 1304, National Sugar Refining 
Company (members of local of 
United Packinghouse Workers, C.I.0.) 
383, Revere Sugar Company (mem- 
bers of local of United Packinghouse 
Workers, C.1.0.), 259. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction— 
bricklayers, Calgary, 1081; Fort William, 
778; Sydney, 1358. 
bricklayers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
painters, plasterers, plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, and labourers, Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 1223. 
building trades, Chicoutimi and_neigh- 
bouring counties, 56, 452, 1480, 1599; 
counties of Drummond, Arthabaska 
and Nicolet, 1481; Hull, 56; Hull and 
district, 452, 611, 781; Joliette, 1084; 
Montreal, 56, 611, 781; Quebec dis- 
trict, 1362, 1481; St. Jean and Iber- 
ville, 611, 1084, 1600; St. Jérdme, 56, 
782; St. JérOme and district, 453; 
Sherbrooke, 781, 1362; Sorel, 1222. 
carpenters, Belleville, 1080; Grand Prairie, 
1602; Kingston, 299, 1359; Moose 
Jaw, 1602; Ottawa, 1602; Saint John, 
NB., 299, 1477; Sarnia, 1081; Sud- 
bury, 1223; Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford, 1358; Vancouver and New 
Westminster, 1477; Windsor, 58. 
electrical workers, Moncton, 926, 1601; 
Niagara Falls, 932. 
painters, Brantford, 1223; Ottawa, 456; 
Port Arthur and Fort William, 58; 
Saint John, 454; Saskatoon, 1602; 
Sault Ste. Marie, 57. 
painters and decorators, Kingston, 1477; 
| Vancouver, 1478. 
| plasterers, Edmonton, 58; Windsor, 1359. 
plumbers, Calgary, 1081; Hull, 179; Hull 
and district, 1600; Sarnia, 1359; 
Toronto, 1595; Winnipeg, 1360. 
plumbers and roofers, Trois Riviéres, 611. 
sheet metal workers, Port Arthur and 
Fort William, 932. 
structural iron industry, Province of Que- 
bee, 1481. 
various trades, Niagara Falls, 1219. 


———————— ll 


Logging— 

logging, British Columbia Coastal Region, 
1592; Northern Quebec, 48; North- 
western Ontario, 1474; Province of 
Newfoundland, 775; Southern Interior 
B.C. (Cranbrook Area and Kamloops 
and Kelowna Area) and Northern 
Interior Districts, B.C., 604. 


Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 


fish processing, Lunenburg, 446. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 


fur industry (wholesale), Montreal, 1599. 

fur manufacturing industry, Quebec, 780. 

fur ieee Toronto, 1593; Vancouver, 

ladies’ handbag manufacturing, Province 
of Quebec, 55. 

shoe epee Province of Quebec, 178, 
449. 


tannery employees, Province of Quebec, 
610. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


aircraft overhaul and accessories manu- 
facturing, Winnipeg, 926. 

aluminum, Arvida, 606. 

aluminum products, Shawinigan Falls, 607. 

automobiles, Windsor, 1218. 

business machines, Toronto, 50. 

clocks, Peterborough, 608. 

electric meters, Leaside (Toronto), 174. 

electrical appliances, Hamilton, 1357. 

garages, Sherbrooke, 452. 

garages and service stations, Quebec, 1222. 

machinery, Lachine, 1218. 

metal products, Hamilton, 1594; Sorel, 
1476; Toronto, 446, 777; Windsor, 
1594. 

ornamental iron and bronze, Montreal, 
Trois Riviéres and Sherbrooke dis- 
tricts, 55. 

railway cars, Montreal, 174. 

sheet metal manufacturing, Montreal, 55, 
298, 1084. 

shipbuilding, Collingwood, 1358; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 608; Midland, 1358. 

wiring devices, Georgetown, 294. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 


chemicals, etc— 

abrasives, Chippawa, 175. 

asbestos products, Asbestos, 1080. 

chemical products, Hamilton, 777; Sha- 
winigan Falls, 295, 778. 

clay products, Estevan, 1595. 

glass processing industry, Quebec, 931. 

oil refinery, Regina, 778. 

paint manufacturing industry, Province 
of Quebec, 1480. 

paints and varnishes, Toronto, 296. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


lithographers, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London, 606. 

printing trades, Chicoutimi district, 1480; 
Montreal, 780; Quebec and district, 
451. 

printers, Toronto, 925. 

typographers, Montreal, 776. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 


products— 

paper box industry (uncorrugated paper), 
Quebec district, 179, 930; Province of 
Quebec, 452, 929, 1480. 

pulp and paper mills, Dryden, 172; Ocean 
Falls, B.C., 293. 
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Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY I[NDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber products, Granby, 1080. 


Manufacturing—tezxtiles and clothing— 


dresses, Montreal, 292; Province of Que- 
bec, 451, 611, 1083; Toronto, 1475. 

ladies’ cloak and suit industry, Province 
of Ontario, 454; Province of Quebec, 
BD. 

linoleum, Farnham, 1356. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Prov- 
ince of Ontario, 454; Province of 
Quebec, 610, 1361. 

men’s and boys’ shirts, Province of Que- 
bec, 178. 

nylon yarn, Kingston, 776. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and hquor— 


breweries, London, 445; Toronto, 49. 
tobacco products, Montreal, 925. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 

bakery products, Calgary, 456; Moose 
Jaw, 300, 1602; Quebec, 298; Regina, 
1593; St. John’s, Nfid., 1592; Trois 
Riviéres and district, 449. 

food products manufacturing and whole- 
sale food trade, Quebec, 54. 

sugar refinery, Saint John, N.B., 
Vancouver, 1356. 

vegetable products, Cardinal, 776. 


172; 


Manufacturing—wood products— 
furniture industry, Province of Quebec, 
930; Vancouver, 173. 
wood and metal products, Fort Erie, 1357. 
wood products, British Columbia Coastal 
Region, 1594; Southern Interior, B.C. 
and Northern Interior Districts, B.C., 
606. 
Mining— 
non-metal mining, Lakefield, 775. 
Mining—coal mining— 
coal mining, Cape Breton and Springhill, 
1078; Provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia, 775; Taylorton, 48. 
Mining—metal mining— 
gold mining, Timmins, 1079; Yellowknife, 
N. . 924. 
metal mining, Buchans, Nfld., 1475; Co- 
balt, 1218; Copper Mountain, BC., 
605; Flin Flon, 49; Kirkland Lake, 
291; Noranda, 605; Premier, B.C., 
445. 


Mining—non-metallic mineral mining— 
asbestos mining, Asbestos, 1078. 
gypsum mining, Dingwall, N\S., 924. 

Service—business and personal— 


barbers, Calgary, 448. 

hotels, Edmonton, 296; Vancouver, 177, 
448. 

tavern employees, Quebec, 931. 


Service—professional— 
teachers, Winnipeg, 779. 


Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Service—professional establishments— 
hospital and charitable imstitution em- 
ployees, Quebec district, 611, 1601. 
Service—public administration— 


civic employees, Saskatoon, 53; Verdun, 
P.Q., 297, 610. 
fire fighters, Saskatoon, 53; Vancouver, 
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policemen, Regina, 52. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—air 
transport— 
aircraft maintenance, Canada, 1596. 
air transport, Gander, Stephenville, Goose 
Bay, Sydney, and Moncton, 927. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
communications— 
telephone, Province of British Columbia, 
1597; Province of Saskatchewan, 175. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 
electric power, Province of Saskatchewan, 
Gil: 
gas workers, Toronto, 609. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—local 
and highway— } 
truck drivers, Montreal, 179; Province of 
Ontario, 1081; Quebec, 1482. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water 
transport— 
checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal, 1363. 
freight handlers (longshoremen) (inland 


and coastal navigation), Montreal, 
931. 

longshoremen, Charlottetown, 52; Saint 
John, N.B., 447, 448; St. John’s, 


Nfid., 1219; Vancouver, 176; Victoria, 
ile. 

longshoremen (ocean navigation), Mont- 
real, 1363. 

shipliners (ocean navigation), Montreal, 
1363. 

shipping, East Coast, 927, 1220; Great 
Lakes, St. Lawrence River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, 1478. 

Trade— 

dairies, Edmonton, 296; Port Arthur and 
Fort William, 1082; Quebec and 
Levis, 1084. 

dairy industry, Calgary, 932. 

hardware, paint and building materials 
stores, Quebec, 298, 1084. 

retail food stores, Quebec district, 611. 

retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1600; Quebec, 


454, 931. 

trade and office employees, Arvida, Jon- 
quiere, Kenogami and St. Joseph 
d’Alma, 56. 
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Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act: 


Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
GOMpany, Limited, and employees, 

British Columbia Telephone Company, and 
employees, 1353. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon; The 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon; The 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg; The 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Prince Arthur; 
Cee ea Hotel, Charlottetown), 

Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (Chateau Laurier Hotel), 
1208. 

Canadian National Raliways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Services), and employees, 1209. 

Canadian National Steamships, and em- 
ployees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Company), and 
employees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Lake and River Service), and em- 
ployees, 1209. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
and employees, 1468. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
employees, 1352. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q., and 
employees, 171. 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 286. 

Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1467. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 1585. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 171. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Ha! Ha! Bay, 
and employees, 1467. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and employees, 171. 
Union Steamships Limited, and employees, 
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Association, 


and 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 1468. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, 
employees, 1207. 

various steamship companies on West Coast, 
and employees, 1209. 

Frank Waterhouse and Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and employees, 1209. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limi- 
ted, Dawson, Y.T., and employees, 
286. 


Limited, and 


Agriculture: 

Convention concerning Holidays with Pay 
in Agriculture (No. 101) supplemented 
by Recommendation adopted at 35th 
Session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1460. 

convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 


Agriculture—C on. 


Canada— 

percentage of labour force as reported 
in DB. of S. Bulletim on 1951 census, 
1559. 

re five-day week, 1308. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expanding 
Economy”—current employment situa- 
tion and outlook for farm labour in 
1952, 566. 

annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 
Provinces, 1167. 

movement of harvest workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to the Prairie Provinces in 
1952, 1428. 

farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 

extracts from Hansard ve labour for har- 
vesting and seeding operations, 698. 

extracts from address of farmers’ delegate 
to 67th annual convention of T. and 
ii Oey TEN, 
recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re establishment of 
subcommittee, 1562. 
“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Ex- 
panding Economy’—current employ- 
ment situation and outlook for farm 
labour in 1952, 566. 


Alta.: 


Ont.: application of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to farmers and their employ- 
ees, 847. 

India: labour’s progress in four years of 


independence outlined in booklet 
Square Deal for Labour, 280. 

US.A.: minimum wage for farm, agriculture 
and agricultural products workers 
recommended by C.1.0. Committee on 
Economic Policy, 264. 


Aid: 
See Asia; Colombo Plan. 


Air Transport: 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at convention of Tues 
1450. 


Aircraft Industry: 


Canadia— 

manpower in the aireraft industry, 142. 

A. V. Roe Canada Limited trains own 
apprentices, technicians, and execu- 
tives, 1340. 

United Kingdom: labour shortages, 855. 


Alberta: 
See various subject headings. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) : 
legislative proposals, 159. 
re-election of R. P. Rintoul, president, 848. 


Alcohol: 
Que— ; 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re anti- 
aleohol campaign, 157. 
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Allowances: 
Alta— 


regulations under Social Aid Act, provid- 

ing supplementary allowances to 

recipients of old age assistance or 

blind persons’ pensions, 278. 

amended provisions of Blind Persons’ 

Allowances Act, 1484-85; amended 

provisions of Dependents’ Allowances 

Act, 1484. 

regulations under Social Aid Act, 
providing supplementary allowances to 
recipients of old age assistance or blind 

persons’ pensions, 278. 

See also Blind Persons; Family Allow- 
ances; Handicapped Persons: Mater- 
nity Allowances; Mothers’ Allowances; 
ee War Veterans Allowance 

ct. 


Nfid.: 


Sask.: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 
Ont.— 


pension plan permitting workers to switch 
jobs, effected in Toronto-Hamilton 
area by A.-C.W.A., 1427. 


American Federation of Labour: 
death of William Green, president, 1572. 
trade union membership, 1171, 1453. 
71st annual convention, 1451. 
1953 convention to meet in St. Louis, 
US.A., 1559. 
appointment of Martin P. Durkin, presi- 
dent of plumbers’ union, as United 
States Secretary of Labour, 1629. 
remarks of delegate to 67th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1182. 
A.F. of L—C.1.0. urge anti-communist 
unions to unite, 1034. 
opposes legislation’ dealing with com- 
munist-dominated unions, 136. 
establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
A.F. of L-C.1.0., to study and elim- 
inate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 
plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 
plans concentrated attack on Taft-Hartley 
Act, 1174. 
proposed plan to permit wage increases 
for increased production and efficiency, 
ip. 
pees investigation of housing situation, 
45. 


union shop agreement in basic steel indus- 
try, won by A-F. of L. local, 850. 


American Newspaper Guild: 


percentage of contracts signed by Guild 
providing 3-week vacations, 288. 


Amusements: 
Alta.— 
amendments to Amusements Act, 313. 
Man.: activities under Amusements Act— 
annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 162. 


Anderson, Gordon, Public Relations Officer, 


Department of Labour: 
death of, 129. 


Anglo-American Council on Productivity: 


re formation of British Productivity Coun- 
cil, 697. 


Annual Reports: 
Canada— 

annual reports of provincial Departments 
of Labour: Manitoba (1949-50), 160; 
New Brunswick, 1570; Newfoundland 
(1951), 431; Nova Scotia (1951), 
1443; Ontario (1950), 25; Saskat- 
chewan (1950), 28. 


Annual Wage: 
See Guaranteed Wage. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 
interest rate increased on government 
annuities, 396. 
lower premium rates 
annuities, 545. 
no changes in Annuities Act during present 
session of Parliament, 847. 
Bill to amend Government Annuities Act, 
not passed, 1195. 
extracts from Hansard re Government 
Annuities Act, 20, 392; new interest 
rate, 555; annuity contracts, 863. 


on Government 


resolution adopted at convention of 
C:CiCies= 1338) 
amendments to Government Annuities 


Act urged by C.C. of L., 405, 561. 
amendments to Act urged by T. and L.C., 
400, 561; resolution adopted at con- 
vention of, 1185. 
proposed amendments to Act favoured 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
266. 


Ont.: 


Anti-Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

first National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 687, 877; 
skilled workers essential to maintain 
industrial growth, 877, 879; situation 
in construction industry, 879; uni- 
formity in wage patterns advocated, 
879; apprenticeship regulations, past 
and present, 879; effect of immigra- 
tion on apprenticeship, 879, 884. 

proceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 270. 

meeting of Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee, 1305. 


Training 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 
Canada—Con. 

summary of proceedings of 34th annual 
meeting of Canadian Construction 
Association, 384. 

acceptance of apprenticeship system by 
industry, 1429. 

aircraft plant (A. V. Roe Canada Limited) 
trains own apprentices, 1340. 

exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship, 846. 

remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
55th conference of Allied Florists 
and Growers, 1026. 

extracts from Hansard re apprenticeship 
conference; 861. 

training and enlistment scheme for 
“apprentice soldiers” planned by 
Department of National Defence, 1429. 

apprentice training plan sought by Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange, 135. 

inadequacy of apprentice regulations pro- 
tested by Cornwall (Ontario) Trades 
and Labour Council, 135. 

project to revise Departmental publica- 
tion Apprenticeship in Canada planned 
by Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, Department of Labour, 


1560. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
GC Ciz.,.1337. 


recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re representation, 
1562. 

Alta.: amendment to Act, 313; appointment 
of Weslie G. Stanton, to provincial 
Apprenticeship Board, 687; enlarge- 
ment of vocational school in Calgary, 
384. 
application of Act to trade of barber- 
ing, 66; recommendation of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 574. 
amended provisions of Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1224; legislation enacted in 
1952, 894; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 160. 
activities of apprenticeship training 
branch in 1951, 340, 1571; training 
of tradesmen from apprentice to 
skilled worker level to overcome lack 
of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 

recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 572. 
provisions of new Apprenticeship Act, 
1364; legislation enacted in 1952, 894; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 1445-46. 

inadequacy of apprentice regulations 
protested by Cornwall (Ontario) 
Trades and Labour Council, 135; 
administration of Act in 1950, 27. 
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Man.: 


N.B.: 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Apprenticeship—C on. 
Que.: activities under Apprenticeship Assist- 
ance Service—annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour for year ending 
March 31, 1951, 1344; construction 
of apprenticeship centre for building 
trades, in Montreal, 384; number of 
printing apprentices in Montreal, 
1166; intensified control of apprentice- 
ship favoured by Quebec Provincial 
Apprenticeship Council, 1560. 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1950), 29. 
Australia: recommendations submitted by 
Australian Building Workers’ Union 
to joint Commonwealth-State com- 
mittee of inquiry into apprenticeship, 
1561. 
New Zealand: recommendations effectuated 
by amendments to Apprentices Act, 
19. 
United Kingdom: government and industrial 
training schemes to provide skilled 
workers, 910. 
government asks trade unions amend 
apprenticeship system to speed up 
training of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 

apprentice-training workshop established 
by Lever Brothers, 1029. 

annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1064. 
Belgium: training and placement of crippled 
pupils and apprentices—report on 
operation of scheme since 1945, 429. 
US.A.: number of apprentices registered in 
machinist, tool and die making, 
moulder and coremaking, and pattern- 
making trades, 384. 
authentic apprenticeship training programs 
answer to skilled labour shortage, 
1560. 

apprenticeship training 
building trades, 1561. 

labour man honoured for apprenticeship 
aid, 263. 

deferment of apprentices from military 
service, 1171. 


Sask.: 


committees in 


Arbitration: 
Canada — 
arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 
arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Limited, 1028. 
compulsory arbitration discussed at annual 
convention of C.M.A., 904. 
Alta.: amendments to Labour Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
Coy 159 160: 
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Arbitration—Con. 


B.C.: new section under Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 314; report 
of Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Inquiry Board appointed to in- 
quire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
B.C. Executive Committee of T. and 
L.C. oppose any amendments to In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, concerning firefighters and ee 
men, 1568; amendments to I.C.A. Act 
recommended by) BG Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1567; 
Court of Appeal holds that “arbitral 
tribunal” under I:C.A. Act is subject 
to rules under Arbitration Act, 785. 


principle of compulsory arbitration 
rejected by Ontario legislature, 382; 
compulsory arbitration opposed by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) at 
ponyen fou, 265, recommendations of, 
572. 


activities in 1951, 130; activities of 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 81. 
1951, 1343; voluntary arbitration of 
prices and wages—proceedings of 
annual convention on industrial rela- 
tions at Laval Universitv, 727: 
Superior Court confirms writ staying 
proceedings of council of arbitration 
in the province’s shoe industry, 303 ; 
“ability” not “will to co-operate”’— 
ruling of arbitration board considering 
dispute between Building Products 
Limited and L’Union Canadiennne de 
Matériaux de Construction. Local 2, 
688; recommendations of Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 155, 156; recom- 
mendations of Quebec Professional 
Association of Industrialists, 129; 
legislative recommendation of Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385; reduction in arbitra- 
tion period for collective agreement 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 908. 
compulsory arbitration of Jabour 
disputes opnosed by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 159. 
New Zealand: general wage increase rejected 
by Arbitration Court, 1173. 

US.A.: plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 
136. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask. : 


constitutionality of Virginia Act which set 
arbitration procedures and required 
five-week strike notice, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 17. 

forty-loom work schedule to increase pro- 
duction of weavers awarded by arbi- 
tration, 1562. 

resignation of Cyrus §. Ching, Chief, 
Federal Mediation Service, 1306. 

See also Agreements; Conciliation; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


Armed Forces: 
Canada — 

military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 

application of certain veterans’ legislation 
under Section 3 of Veterans Benefit 
Act (1951) to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 

reserve armed _ forces—extracts from 
address of Minister of Labour at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 902. 

service tradesmen—proceedings of 17th 
semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 273. 

training and enlistment scheme for “ap- 
prentice soldiers” planned by Depart- 
ment of National Defence, 1429. 

placing of orders abroad for army cloth- 
ing—extracts from Hansard re, 141. 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re provision of 
teachers of academic and related 
subjects, 1562. 

United Kingdom: number of persons in 
armed services as at September, 1951, 
133. 


Asia: 

purchase of Asiatic goods urged by Prime 
Minister, 1303. 

wider program of economic aid to Asiatic 
areas sought by President Truman of 
the United States, 1428. 

proposed establishment of technical training 
institutions to overcome shortage of 
skilled labour in Southern Asia, 1429. 

report of Asian Advisory Committee to 
117th session of I.L.O. Governing 
Body, 283. 


Associations: 
See Civil Service. 


Australia: 
immigration restricted in 1953, 1167. 
wage increases awarded by Arbitration 
Court, 1036. 
increase in wage and salary earners in 1951, 


lower taxation and improved social service 
benefits, 1169. 


recommendations submitted by Australian 

uilding Workers’ Union to joint 

Cantnehsgenltte ints committee of 
inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 


Automobile Insurance: 
B.C.— 


recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580; establish- 
ment of provincial government insur- 
ance plan recommended by B.C. 
sonia Committee of T. and L.C., 
1568. 
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Automotive Industry: 
Canada— 


retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 
548. 

presentation of automobile engine for use 
in automotive engineering course at 
St. Catharines vocational school, 12. 


recommendation of B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C. re training 
and examination of mechanics, 1568. 


Superior Court dismisses claim of 
automotive industry parity commit- 
tee for holiday pay for garage em- 
ployees, 617. 
US A— 

formation of Retired Autoworkers’ Or- 

ganization, 262. 
See also United Automobile Workers. 


B.G.: 


Que.: 


Aviation: 
conditions of employment in civil aviation 
—proceedings of fourth session of In- 
land Transport Industrial Committee 
of I.L.0., 166. 


Baking Industry: 
Canada— 
wage rates in bakery products industry 
(biscuits and crackers, bread and other 
bakery products), 84. 
no prosecution of bakery union in 
Winnipeg for alleged combine, 1199. 
United Kingdom: report (Command_ Paper 
8378) on abolition of night baking, 18. 
US.A.: minimum age for work on bakery 
machines, 1238. 
union’s petition to merge collective bar- 
gaining rights with 1 employer in 60 
cities into 1 consolidated unit, rejected 
by N.L.R.B., 1564. 
safety film on accident hazards and safety 
methods in bakery and confectionery 
industries, 20. 


Man.: 


Banking: 
Canada— 


amendment to Bills of Exchange Act re 
five-day week in banks, 1194. 


Bankruptcy: 

Ont.: Registrar in Bankruptcy rules that 
vacation pay earned in 3 months pre- 
ceding bankruptcy is preferred claim, 
1096. 


Que.: recommendation of CC Gara 58: 


Barbers and Hairdressers: 
B.C— 


inclusion of barbering as trade under 
Apprenticeship Act, 66; exemption of 
hairdressing establishments in New 
Westminster from provisions of Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act, 


315. 
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Barrette, Hon. Antonio, Minister of Labour, 
Province of Quebec: 
report on industrial situation in Quebec 
in 1951, 130; remarks at 7th annual 
convention on industrial relations at 
Laval University, 729. 


Base Metals Mining Corporation, Limited: 


recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 901, and Corporation, 
1563. 


Belgium: 
training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429. 
tax reductions for industrial enterprises to 
combat unemployment, 1171. 
development of family allowance scheme 
in operation for 30 years, 1200. 
ratification of I.L.0. Conventions concern- 
ing food and catering on board ship, 
certification of ships’ cooks, medical 
examination of seafarers and certifica- 
tion of able seamen, 169. 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
legislative recommendations of CCCs, 
410. 


Benefits: 
Canada— 
amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act 1195-96. 
amended regulations under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act governing treat- 
ment of moneys’ received on 
termination of employment; waiting 
period; married women; payment of 
benefit with respect to holiday shut- 
downs and five-day week, 1498-99. 
payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, pro- 
vided in regulations under Veterans 
Benefit Act, 313. 
hill to amend Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide increase in rates of 
benefit and extension of period of 
gauamens for supplemenary benefit, 
extracts from Hansard re unemployment 
insurance benefits, 557, 863. 
recommendations of Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance at convention of 
C.C. of L., 13828, 1324. 
B.C.: amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 783. 
increased benefits under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 
certain benefits payable under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to dependents 
of deceased workman, increased, 1603. 


Man.: 


N.B.: 
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Benefits—Con. 

Nfld.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re workmen’s compensation, 
1199. 

United Kingdom: benefit payments under 
national insurance scheme in 1950, 135. 

Switzerland: provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 167. 

a ge ee a of disability benefits law, 
03! ae Tak 


provisions of bill designed to increase bene- 
fits under social security program, 857. 

federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 

sickness disability benefits increased in 
New York state, 382. 

See also Sick Benefits. 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada: 

New Year’s messages—1952, 8; 1953, 1573, 
1575. 

Labour Day message, 1021. 

extracts from address at 67th annual con- 
vention, 1178, 1179. 

on dismissal of Canadian staff of United 
Textile Workers of America, 686. 


Beverages: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
food and beverages industry, 83. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in beverage industry, 1446-47. 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of T, and L.C., 
400; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 
extracts from Hansard re, 552. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1189. 
Man.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
recommended by C.C. of L. unions, 
159. 
See also Civil Rights. 


Bills of Exchange Act: 


amendment to Act re five-day week in 
banks, 1194. 


Bird, Charles G.: 


death of former Hamilton labour official, 
1026. 


Bisson, J. G., Chief Commissioner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission: 
extracts from address before International 
Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security, 1027. 


Blind Persons: 


Canada— 
provisions of Blind Persons Allowances 
Acts in certain provinces—British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island, and Saskatche- 
wan, 278. 
four provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec—complete 
agreements under Blind Persons Act, 
141 
preliminary analysis of government expen- 
diture during year ending March 31, 
1952, 1555. 
Canada leads world in employment of blind 
persons—statement of National Direc- 
tor of Employment of C.N.I.B., 688. 

Alta.: provisions of Blind Persons Act, 946, 
1090; revised regulations under Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act re means test 
for recipients of blind person’s allow- 
ance, 1102; amendment to regulations 
re payment of supplementary allow- 
ances (old age and blind pensions) to 
Indians, 1234. 

B.C.: provisions of Blind Persons Allowances 
Act, 278. 

Man.: regulations under Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 1226, 1237. 

N.B.: provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 

ances Act, 1604. 

Nfld.: provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 

ances Act, 278; amendments, 1484-85. 

NS.: provisions of Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Act, 1368. 

Ont.: provisions of Blind Persons Allowances 

Act, 278; amendment to Blind Persons’ 

Allowances Act (1951), 1094. 

P.E.I.: provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 278; new section under 
Blind Persons Act, 1607. 

Que.: enactment of Blind Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 459. 

Sask.: provisions of Blind Persons Allow- 
ances Act, 278. 

United Kingdom: training and employment 
of blind persons—report of Working 
Party set up under Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 168. 


Boards of Trade: 
Nfld — 
Newfoundland Board of ‘Trade presents 
brief to Minimum Wage Board, 255. 


Boilers: 

Alta— 

amendments to Act requested by Federa- 

tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 160. 

activities under Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Plant Act—annual report of 
mechanical and engineering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161. 
inspections in 1951, 1571; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1441. 

annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 431. 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Nfid.: 


INDEX 


Boilers—Con. 
NSS.: legislation enacted in 1952, 895; amend- 
ment to Steam Boiler, Refrigeration 
Plant and Pressure Vessel Inspection 
Act, 1367; activities of Steam Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Inspection 
Branch in 1951—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1951), 1445. 


Ont.: report of Boiler Inspection Branch 
(1950), 26. 

Que.: amended regulations under Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1613. 

Sask.: activities of Boilers, Factories and 


Elevators Branch in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 


Bonus Plans: 


Canada— 
production or incentive bonus plans in 
manufacturing, October, 1951, 1446. 
Books: 


See Literature. 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
Que— | 
Superior Court confirms writ staying pro- 
ceedings of council of arbitration in 
the province’s shoe industry, 303. 


Bouthillier, Albert J., Quebec 
Insurance Officer, UI.C.: 


on loan to I.L.0., 1380. 


Regional 


Boycotts: 


US.A— M 
secondary boycotts outlawed in Arizona, 


Brazil: 


Immigration in Brazil from Western 
Europe—report of V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch, I.L.0., 1559. 


Brewery Workers: 


USA— 
35-hour week for brewery workers approved 
by Wage Stabilization Board, 1176. 


British Columbia: | 
See various subject headings. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.): 


. eighth annual convention, 280. 


British Columbia Provincial Executive (T. 
and L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 574, 1567. 


British North America Act: 
amendment to Act recommended by C.C. 
of L., 1827. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
400; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 
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British Productivity Council: 
establishment, 1564. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
proceedings of 84th annual conference, 
1 


delegates to 1952 convention of T. and 
L.C., 627; remarks of delegate, 1182. 


British Workers’ Education Association: 
See Workers’ Education Association. 


Broadcasting: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
radio broadcasting and television, 418. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 


ployees: 
death of J. J. O’Grady, vice-president, 


1346. 
election of Canadians to executive, 1027. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America: 


50th anniversary, 138. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 
69th anniversary, 1431. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees: 


terms of agreement reached between fif- 
teen elevator companies and union, 
1190A. 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America: 


death of former president, Felix H. 
Knight, 1428. 


Budget: 
See Cost of Living. 


Builders’ Exchange: 


Canada— : 
apprentice training plan sought by Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange, 135. 


Building and ‘Construction: 
windowless buildings dangerous in atomic 


age—I.L.O. report on Hygiene in 
Shops and Offices, 37. 
Canada— 


index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 892. 

preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, in construction industry, 570-71. 

termination dates of collective agreements, 
444. 

five-day week in the construction industry, 
proceedings: of first National Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry, 879. 


XIV INDEX 


Building and Construction—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

apprentice training plan sought by Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange, 135. 

housing statistics, 846, 1427. 

ceiling on loans to builders for rental hous- 
ing, raised, 1556. 

residential construction as at June 30 (1951 
and 1952), 1302. 

decline in residential construction, 14. 

reasons for downward trend in housing, 
846. 

extracts from Hansard re decline in hous- 
ing construction, 705. 

number of dwellings erected in 1951, 580. 

housing situation in 1950-51, 544. 

fewer building workers unemployed in 1951 
—review of Housing in Canada, quar- 
terly report of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, 689. 

summary of proceedings of 34th annual 
meeting of Canadian Construction 
Association, 384. 


hours of work and minimum wages 
in pipe line construction, 1102. 

B.C.: amendment to Health Act re sanitation 
provisions in construction camps, 
recommended by B.C. Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 1568. 


1952-53 schedule of rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work for certain 
public and private construction work, 
prescribed by Fair Wage Board, 947; 
regulations under Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act, 788, amendment to Act, 
1106; activities under Building Trades 
Protection Act—annual report of 
mechanical and engineering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161. 


N.B.: training of tradesmen from apprentice 
to skilled worker level to overcome 
lack of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 

construction of apprenticeship centre 
for building trades, in Montreal, 384; 
Superior Court finds contractor liable 
for damages in fatal accident to pain- 
ter working on unsafe scaffold, 304. 


Australia: recommendations submitted by 
Australian Building Workers’ Union to 
join Commonwealth—State committee 
of inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 

United Kingdom: housing statistics (1951 
and 1952), 1302; annual report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1950), 1066, 
1068. 


US.A.: implications of rent control, 1057, 
1058. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


Que.: 


work injuries increase in 1951, 385. 
apprenticeship training committees in 
building trades, 1561. 
provisions of agreement reached between 
employers’ association of New York 
City and Building and Construction 
° Trades Council (A.F. of L.), 1027. 


See also Minimum Wages. 


Building Permits: 
See Permits. 


Building Trades: 
Man— { 
activities under Building Trades Protection 
Act—annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour, (1949-50), 161. 
See also Agreements. 


Bus Transport: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Bush Workers: 
See Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Call-in Pay: 
See Wages. 


Cameron, Professor J. A., Queen’s Uni- 
versity : 
urges review of legal immunities of trade 
unions, 1308. 


Campbell, Ian, National Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation Services for the 
Civilian Disabled: 

appointment, 707. . 

remarks at 2nd meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, 1566. 


“Canada’”’: 


publication of 1952 edition of official hand- 
book announced by DB. of S., 848. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 


amendment to Rules of Procedure, 690. 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 170, 285, 437, 589, 753, 912, 1074, 
1207, 1350, 1465, 1583. 

appointment of Allan C. Ross as employer 
representative, 1557. 


Canada Shipping Act: 

amendment re exemption of payment of 
pilotage dues by certain ships regis- 
tered in any British country, 65. 

new regulations governing certification of 
engineers, 1372. 

amendments to Act requested by T. and 
L.C., 400. 

pilotage by-laws of District of New West- 
minster, 945; District of British Col- 
umbia, 945; District of Quebec, 945; 
port of Botwood, Newfoundland, 191; 
Montreal district, 945; district of Que- 
bec, 65; Saint John Pilotage District, 
310, 619; St. John’s Pilotage District, 
Nfld., 619; district of Sheet Harbour, 
NS., Humber Arm, Bay of Islands, 
Nfld., 1492; St. Lawrence-Kingston- 
Ottawa district, 1231. 


INDEX XV 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

Labour: 

Dominion legislative program, 408, 558. 

provincial legislative proposals, 13, 156. 

31st annual convention, 1329. 

C.C.C.L. will not support any political 
party, 547. 

certification adds 2,000 to C.C.C.L. syndi- 
cate, 337. 

union membership as at January 1, 1952, 


1198. 

Polish labour leader employed by C.C.C.L. 
to assist immigrant workers in job 
placement, 257. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
11th annual conference, 1494. 
activities re apprenticeship training, 1560. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 418. 

greater labour representation on director- 
ate of C.B.C. requested by T. and 
L.C., 400. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 


and Other Transport Workers: 
retirement of A. R. Mosher, president, 
1481. 
expulsion of J. E. McGuire, National Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 441. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
1952 policy, 134. 


Canadian Club: 
See Women’s Canadian Club. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

Dominion legislative program, 402, 558. 

12th annual convention, 1312. 

union membership (with affiliations), 1198. 

provincial legislative proposals of British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, 280; 
of Manitoba unions, 159; Saskatche- 
wan Federation of Labour, 159. 

annual convention of Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 265. 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts announced 
by Minister of Labour in telegram to 
annual convention of C.C. of L., reply 
of A. R. Mosher, 1190B, 1318, 1319. 

appointment of regional directors for 
Maritime provinces, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1559. 

Union of Unemployed Workers not con- 
nected with Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 383. 

local of Nova 
urges affiliation, 

appoints member of 
Council, 848. j 

re-appoints representative on National 
Advisory Committee, ULC., 848. 


Scotia Teachers’ Union 
129. 
LCF.TU. General 


Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 


resignation of Murray Cotterill as National 
Director, and appointment of Henry 
Weisbach as Executive Secretary, of 
Political Action Committee of C.C. of 
1b Bye 

extracts from address of Léon Jouhaux, 
1951 Nobel Peace Prize Winner and 
founder of Labour Force in France, 
at 12th annual convention of C.C. of 
lis SWE 

death of J. R. MacDonald, C.C. of L. 
official in Nova Scotia, 546. 


Canadian Construction Association: 


summary of proceedings of 34th annual 
meeting, 384. 

reasons for downward trend in housing 
—remarks of Robert Drummond, 
Immediate Past President, 846. 


Canadian Corps of Commissionaires: 
extracts from Hansard, re wages, 21. 


Canadian General Electric 
Limited: 

arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike, 1028. 

apprentice training scheme of industrial 
plant—proceedings of first National 
Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industry, 879. 


Company, 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
Sist annual meeting, 900. 
urges adequate government measures to 
protect Canadian market from dump- 
ing of foreign goods, 1429. 
scholarships awarded in 1952, 1426. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind: 
Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.LB., 

688. 


Canadian National Railways: 
recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 
new pension plan for employees, 339. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways and 
employees, 1554. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
o. 1: ; 
summary of decisions, 921, 1216, 1588. 
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Canadian Research Committee on Practical 
ducation: 
Better Schooling for Canadian aie 
summary of final report of Committee, 
23. 


Canadian Standards Association: 

Canadian Standards Association Regula- 
tions for Construction and Inspection 
of Boilers and Pressure Vessels added 
to list of codes under Quebec Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1613. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 
rates housing as Canada’s No. 1 social 
problem, 694. 
decrease in enrolment at schools of social 
work revealed by Executive Director, 
849. 


Canning and Preserving: 
Canada— a ; : 
wage rates in canning and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables industry, 84. 


Canteens: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1070. 


Carey, James B., Secretary-Treasurer, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: 


address at 12th annual convention of 


C.C. of i, 1315. 
Catastrophe Insurance: 
Canada— 
coverage described at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 903. 
Catering: 
See Food. 
Census: 
Canada— 


population over 65 years of age increased 
proportionately and numerically dur- 
ing 10-year period ending in 1951, 692. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 


decrease in number of housing completions 
in 1951 indicated in reports, 254. 

statistics, 254, 694. 

ceiling on loans to builders for rental hous- 
ing, raised, 1556. 

review of quarterly report Housing in 
Canada, 689. 


Certification: 
Canada— 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 170, 285, 437, 589, 753, 912, 1074, 
1207, 1850, 1465, 1583. 

new regulations governing certification of 
engineers, 1372. 


Certification—Con. 


B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
employer’s application to quash certi- 
fication order of Labour Relations 
Board, dismissed by Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, 1369. 


activities under Labour Relations Act 

—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 161; decision of 
lower Court which ordered Labour 
Board to certify craft union, reversed 
by Court of Appeal, 1228. 


: activities of Labour Relations Board 
under Trade Union Act for 16-month 
period ending March 31, 1951, 1444; 
decision of Labour Relations Board re 
communism in union groups, approved 
by Halifax union, 260; opposition to 
decision of Labour Relations Board re 
certification of Communist-led unions, 


Man.: 


Ont.: civil action against Labour Relations 
Board in certification case held to be 
abuse of court process, 63; Supreme 
Court dismisses union appeal against 
judgment of Mr. Justice Gale quash- 
ing a certification order, 615; Federa- 
tion of Labour raising fund to finance 
appeal by Toronto Newspaper Guild 
against Gale decision, 691; activities 
of Labour Relations Board during 1950- 
52, 1169; amendment to Labour Rela- 
tions Act recommended at convention 
of Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
265; other recommendations, 265. 


amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 621; activities of 
Labour Relations Board during 1951, 
1342; Superior Court finds 
invalid a certification order issued 
by Labour Relations Board to oil 
workers’ union, 1609. 


activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29. 


Belgium: ratification of I.L.0. Conventions 
concerning certification of ships’ cooks 

and able seamen, 169. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Que.: 


Sask. : 


Ceylon: 
fishing equipment Canada’s contribution to 
Ceylon under Colombo Plan, 1428. 


Check-off : 
Canada— 
Bill to amend JI.R.DI. Act, not passed, 
1195, 1197. 


extracts from Hansard re amendment to 
Act (voluntary revocable check-off), 
391, 554, 700. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 562-63. 

check-off of union dues requested by T. 
and L.C., 399. 
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Check-off—C on. 


Man: amendment to Labour Relations Act 

re check-off of union dues, requested 

by Federation of Labour (T. and 

L:00), 158. 

voluntary revocable check-off of union 

dues in coal mining industry pro- 

vided for by amendment to Mining 

Act, 894, 1604. 

recommendations of Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L), 573; recommen- 

dation of Provincial Federation of 

Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 

ada, 265. 

Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342. 

US.A.: check-off of union dues for railway 
employees recommended by fact-find- 
ing board, 257. 

See also provisions of various agreements. 


INGB.3 


Ont.: 


Chemical Products: 
third session of Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 1578. 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in chemical products industry, 
1446-47. 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, Minister of Transport: 
announces establishment of training schools 
of seamanship at Halifax and Mont- 

real, 847. 


Child Labour: 

child labour in relation to compulsory 
education—summary of I.L.O. Re- 
port, 584. 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch (1950), Department of Labour, 
25. 


Ont.: 


Child Welfare: 

United Kingdom: education of blind 
children—report of Working Party 
set up under Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 169. 


Children: 

See Child Labour; Child Welfare; 
Employment; Family Allowances; 
Juvenile Employment; Youth 


Employment and Training. 


Ching, Cyrus, S., Chief, United States Federal 
Mediation Service: 
‘ resignation, 1306 


Chrysler Corporation: 


US.A— a 
adoption of area-wide seniority plan, 855. 


Cigar Manufacturing: 


Cuba— 
readers’ wages, 1223. 


Cities and Towns: 


Que.— 
amendment to Act requested by C.C.C.L., 
157. 


Citizenship: 
Canada— 
full citizenship for all Indians recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1189. 
immigrants—classes in English and citizen- 
ship sponsored by Windsor, Ontario, 
Board of Education, 690. 


Citizenship and Immigration, Department 
of: 


immigration during first 10 months of 1952, 
1565 


Civil Aviation: 
See Aviation. 


Civil Rights: 
Man.— 
Bill to protect certain Civil Rights, not 
passed, 1227. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 


number of permanent and temporary civil 
servants on payroll of Federal Govern- 
ment as at March 381, 1952, 1430. 

amended provisions of Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act re compen- 
sation to employees of Federal 
Government who contract disease due 
to employment .. . 1196. 

application of certain sections of Acts to 
veterans of Special Force, 190 

extracts from Hansard re 5-day week, 849, 
re Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 706, re Civil Service 
employees’ associations, 704. 

establishment of National Federation of 
Public Employees (T. and L.C.), 1167. 

affiliation of U.I.C. Employees’ Association 
of Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 1427. 

legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 563. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C. re government employees, 1186. 

recognition of unions of federal govern- 
ment employees, urged by C.C. of L., 


1327; legislative recommendations, 
562-63. 

legislative recommendations of T. and InGs 

B.C— 

requests of Government Employees’ 
Association re hours of work ‘and 
wages, favoured by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 

Nfid.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour re collective bargaining, 1199. 

US.A.: collective. bargaining not right of 
public employees, Attorney-General of 
New Jersey rules, 1031. 
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Civilian Handicapped: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Civilian Labour Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Classification: 


See Job Classification; 
Classifications. 


Occupational 


Clerical Workers: 


See Office Workers. 


Closed Shop: 
US.A— 
closed shop contracts outlawed in Nevada, 
1556 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
clothing industry (men’s, women’s and 
miscellaneous clothing), 77. 

termination dates of collective agreements 
of suit, coat and garment workers, 444. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in clothing (textile and fur) 
industry, 1446-47. 

placing of orders abroad for army clothing 
extracts from Hansard re, 141. 


US.A.: A.C.W.A. forgo’ wage increases in 
extension of old contracts, 545. 
Coal: 
Canada— 


termination dates of collective agreements 
in coal mining, 448. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in coal and petroleum products 
industry, 1446-47. 

labour costs in coal 
decline, 1430. 


mining industry, 


Alta.: regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 464, 1233. 
N.B.: voluntary revocable check-off of 


union dues in coal mining industry 
provided for by amendment to Mining 
Act, 894. 1604. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act (1951), 1866; safety 
legislation enacted in 1952, 895. 


amendments to Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 934; new regulations 
under Act, 1614; amendments to Coal 
Mining Industry Act, 935. 
United Kingdom: summary of annual report 
of National Coal Board, 1036. 
plan to import Italian miners, collapses, 


Sask.: 


US.A.: amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare apa 
retirement fund, 1482. 

federal authority to close unsafe mines, 
sought, 260. 

government enforcement of mine safety 
regulations, 1031. 


Coastguards: 
Canada— 
establishment of Canadian Coastguard 
Service recommended by T. and L.C., 
400. 


Co-determination: 
Germany— 
workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 
See also Germany. 


Codes: 
See Plumbing and Steamfitting. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


amendment to Act requested by C.C.C.L., 
157; resolution adopted at convention, 
1337. 

monthly summary of agreements under 
Act, 54, 178, 297, 449, 610, 780, 928, 
1083, 1221, 1361, 1479, 1599. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada— 


grievance procedures in collective bargain- 
ing agreements of the manufacturing 
industry, 601. 
primary textile industry—coverage of col- 
lective bargaining agreements, 633. 
pulp and paper industry, 1251. 
urban transportation industry, 1630, 1631. 
proceedings of 81st annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 900, 904. 
steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, B:C. 
—I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B:C., 687. 
modified form of collective bargaining on 
wages and working conditions sought 
by National U.I.C. Employees’ Associ- 
ation, 1427. 
Cie “a . —legislative memorandum, 412, 
(Cpa Oe at L.—resolution adopted at conven- 
tion re rights of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively, 1317; stresses 
right of government workers to organ- 
ize, 1327; remarks of Minister of 
Labour at 12th annual convention, 
1313; other recommendations, 562-63. 
T. and L.C.—legislative recommendations 
re government employees, 400, 562, 
1186. 
steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, 
B.C—I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as_bar- 
gaining agent for Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company, Trail, 
B.C., 687. 
recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 
159; amendment to Labour Relations 
Act requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
re national and provincial Labour 
Relations Acts and Boards, 1440. 


Bae 


Man.: 


NB.: 


INDEX XIX 


Collective Bargaining—Con. 

Nfld.: regulations under Labour Relations 
Act, 620; recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 572, 
1199. 

Ont.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1950, 27; Federation of Labour 
raising fund to finance appeal by 
Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act requested at 
convention of Provincial Federation 
of the T. and L.C., 265. 

Sask.: re legislation enacted in 1949 estab- 
lishing procedure for bargaining be- 
tween school teachers and trustees, 
936. 

Finland: recognition of, 1168. 

ratification of I.L.0. Convention concern- 
ing right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, 169. 

US.A.: Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining—study of steel 
plant having satisfactory labour- 
management relations, issued by Na- 
tional Planning Association, 32. 

productivity pay boosts opposed by 
industry, 851. 

pension plans created by collective bar- 

gaining, 1173. 

few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

High Court 
clause, 850. 

paid vacation provisions in 95 per cent 
of collective agreements, 1431. 

Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 

company-wide collective bargaining recom- 
mended by Oil Workers’ International 
Union, 1306. 

economic aims of International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 1435. 

collective bargaining not right of public 
employees, Attorney-General of New 
Jersey rules, 1031. 

increased government intervention in 
labour-management relations makes 
collective bargaining ineffectual, 695. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized labour 
force, 1563. 

N.L.R.B—annual report, 850, principle of 
Board upheld in decision of Court of 
Appeals on bargaining outside con- 
tract, 944, permits cancellation of 
union shop during term of contract, 
1495, union’s petition to merge col- 
lective bargaining rights with 1 em- 
ployer in 60 cities into 1 consolidated 
unit, rejected by Board, 1564. 

See also Legal Decisions; Trade Unions. 


upholds employer-rights 


Colleges: 
Canada— 
establishment of junior colleges to sup- 
plement universities urged by Presi- 
dent of University of Toronto, 387. 
See also Technical Education; Universities. 


Colombo Plan: 

Canada’s economic aid to India during 
1951-52, 890. 

requests from India and Malayan States 
for Canadian instructors, 1562. 

fishing equipment Canada’s contribution to 
Ceylon under Colombo Plan, 1428. 

plan commended by Prime Minister in 
Victoria, B.C., 1303. 

summary of program of international co- 
operation for technical assistance to 
under-developed countries, 886. 

proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

amendments—changes in 
1197, 1305. 

amendment to Act re prohibition of resale 
price maintenance, 1194. 

establishment of Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission, 847. 

no prosecution of bakery union in Winnipeg 
for alleged combine, 1199. 

extracts from Hansard re, 554, 557; extracts 
iepaaees combine in rubber goods, 
861. 


Commissionaires: 
See Canadian Corps of Commissionaires. 
Communications: 
Canada— 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892; as at October, 1951, 570-71. 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L. C. re telephone services, 1189. 
legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
410. 


administration, 


Communism: 
AF. of L. and C1.0. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1054. 
trade unions in Bast Europe guard state’s 

interests, 1305. 
LCF.TU. project to drive Communists 
from French trade unions, 547. 
Canada— 
dismissal of Canadian staff of United 
Textile Workers of America, 686. 
reorganization of Workers’ Educational 
Association, 132. 
extracts from presidential address at con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1331; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1337. 
recommendations adopted at convention 
of C.C. of L. re re-admission of unions 
expelled from Congress on charges of 
Communist; domination, 1323. 
ee at convention of T. and L.C., 


soe INDEX 


Communism—C on. 

NS.: decision of Labour Relations Board 
re communism in union- groups, 
approved by 1 Halifax union, 260, 
and disapproved by labour council 
and 8 other unions, 547. 

Ont.: reorganization of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 132; Communism 
outlawed in Provincial Federation of 
Terand L.C., 265: 

France: I.C.F.T.U. project to drive Com- 
munists from French trade unions, 547. 

Italy: A.F. of L. and C1.0. urge anti- 
communist unions in Italy to unite, 
1034. 

Pakistan: extracts from May Day address 
of Minister of Labour, 697. 

US.A.: A.F. of L. and CLO. urge anti- 
communist unions in Italy to unite, 
1034. 

legislation dealing with communist-domi- 
nated unions, opposed by A.F. of L. 
and C.I.0., 136. 

policy of A.F. of L., 1452. 

proposals to eliminate communist domi- 
nation of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 

elimination of non-communist affidavit 
recommended by subcommittee of 
Senate Labour Committee, 1176. 

communist assistance rejected by Negro 
Labour Committee of the US.A., 547. 


Company Taxes: 


Australia— 
discontinuance, 1169. 


Company Towns: 
Que.— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 158. 


Company Unions: 


Que— 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 907. 


Compensation: 
See Civil Service; Government Employees; 
Unemployment Insurance; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Compulsory Education: 
See Education. 


Compulsory Retirement: 
See Retirement. 


Conciliation: 


Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I.L.O. 
Governing Body to examine infringe- 
ments of “trade union rights, 282. 

Canada— 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 41, 171, 286, 
439, 590, 755, 914, 1076, 1207, 1352, 
1467, 1584. 

recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways and 
employees, 1554. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and U.S.W.A., 846. 

views of C.C. of L. re conciliation boards, 
404-5, 562; reply of Prime Minister, 
407. 


B.C.: new section under Industrial Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Act, 314; re- 
port of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board appointed to in- 
quire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
Court of Appeal holds that “arbitral 
tribunal” under I.C.A. Act is subject 
to rules under Arbitration Act, 785; 
recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers” 
Union Local 901, and Base Metals 
Mining Corporation, Limited, 1563; 
amendments to I.C.A. Act recom-= 
mended by B.C. Executive Commit- 
tee of T. and L.C., 1567, but any 
amendments to Act, concerning fire 
fighters and policemen, opposed, 
1568; amendment to Act requested by 
Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.T.B., 580. 


Man.: activities under Labour Relations: 


Act—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949-1950), 161; labour re- 
porter appointed conciliation officer, 
962. 


Nfld.: regulations under Labour Relations: 


Act, 620; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1951), 431. 


Ont.: activities under Fair Employment 


Practices Act, 383; activities of Con- 
ciliation Branch, Department of 
Labour, in 1950, 27; recommenda-- 
tions of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) 572; amendments to: 
Labour Relations Act requested at 
convention of Provincial Federation: 
of T. and’ L.C., 265. 
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Conciliation—C on. 


Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; activities of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1343; activities in 1951 as re- 
ported by provincial Minister of 
Labour, 130; recommendations of 
Quebec Professional Association of 
Industrialists, 129. 

provisions of Teacher Tenure Act, 
935; activities of Labour Relations 
Board in 1950—annual report of De- 
partment of Labour, 28-29. 


US.A.: resignation of Cyrus S. Ching, Chief, 
Federal Mediation Service, 1306. 

See also Agreements; Arbitration; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Industriul Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


Sask.: 


Confederation of Finnish Trade Unions: 
membership, 1168. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 
death of Philip Murray, President, 1473. 
abolition of all wage controls called for in 
presidential address of the late Philip 
Murray, 1558. 

campaign for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by President Philip Murray, 
1304. 

requests approval of bill to authorize 
supplementary federal payments to 
jobless persons, 548. 

warns of economic dangers ahead, 1176. 

secession of locals from C.J.O. textile 
union, 686. 

seeks extension of price control under 
Defence Production Act, 383. 

CLO. and AF. of L. urge anti-communist 
unions to unite, 1034. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
AF. of L+CI.0., to study : 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

opposes legislation dealing with communist- 
dominated unions, 136. 

recommendations of Committee on Econ- 
omic Policy, 264. 

remarks of James B. Carey, Secretary- 
Treasurer, CJ.O., at convention of 
Ono Weslo. 

changes in workmen’s compensation laws 
recommended by C.1.0., 1436. 

Canadian 


Pat, Labour Attaché, 


Embassy, U.S.A.: 
appointment, 152. 
biography, 153. 


‘Conroy, 


Construction: 
See Agreements; Building and Construc- 
tion; Minimum Wages; Strikes and 


Lockouts. 


Consumer Credit Act: 
extracts from Hansard re, 858. 


Consumer Expenditure: 
See Cost of Living; Expenditure; Prices. 


Consumers’ Price Index: 
See Prices. 


Contractors: 
Canada— 


refresher courses for heating contractors, 
etc., held by National Association of 
Master Plumbers and Heating Con- 
tractors of Canada, 384. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Contracts: 
Canada— 
inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts announced 
by Minister of Labour in telegram to 
annual convention of C.C. of L., 1318, 
1319. 
anti-discrimination clauses in federal 
government contracts, 1190B; extracts 
from Hansard re Speech from the 
Throne, 1565. 
legislative request of T. and L.C. re 
government contracts, 400; reply of 
Prime Minister, 402. 
new legislation proposes fair wage 
clause in all government contracts, 
1557. 
See also Agreements; Public Contracts. 


NB.: 


Contributions: 
Canada— 


recommendations of Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance at convention of 
C.C. of L., 1328. 


Controls: 
See Price Control; Wage Control. 


Conventions: 


See Trade 
headings. 


Unions; various subject 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 
support reaffirmed by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 266. 
resolution approved by British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
280. 


Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 
43rd annual meeting of Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 
Finland: re co-operative movement, 1168. 
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Co-operative Union of Canada: 
43rd annual meeting, 695. 
death of Dr. A. B. MacDonald, National 
Secretary, 1346. 


Cornell University: 
establishes Institute of International Indus- 
trial and Labour Relations by Cornell 
University, 19. 


Corporation Profits: 
See Profits. 


Correspondence Courses: 
Canada— 


vocational training correspondence courses 
available from provincial governments 
—booklet published by Department of 
Labour, 135. 


Cost of Living: 
‘Canada— 
revised consumer price index, 489. 
new consumer price index, released by 
iby, 18% Geis, Uae. 
effect on wages "of decline in cost- of-living 
inidex, 645. 
family living costs imerease 18 per cent 
in three years, 687. 
special wage clauses in rubber products 
industry, 335. 
number of collective agreements containing 
escalator clauses, 268, 270. 
23 per cent of income spent on food in 
1951, 1169. 
extracts from Hansard re cost-of-living 
index, 556, 702. 
legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
409, 559; reply of Minister of Trade 
‘and Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion, 413. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
559; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Production, 
420. 
wage reopening allowed in place of 
cost-of-living escalator clause, under 
collective agreement, 691; setting of 
wages in accordance with cost of living 
—proceedings of 7th annual conven- 
tion on industrial relations at Laval 
University, 725; legislative proposals 
or CCC 
United Kingdom: modification of index, 492. 
1951 cost-of-living increase, 138. 
Finland: anti-inflation program, 264. 
France: sliding scale of minimum wages to 
increase automatically with cost of 
living, 851. 


Sweden: increase in old age pension rates 
based on special cost-of-living index, 
if 


Que.: 


U.S.A.: price index exceeds previous all- 
time high, 1176. 
proposed revision of consumers’ price index, 
490. 


Cost of Living—Con. 


US.A—Con. 

increase in consumers’ price index in 
195 Ie 

effect of price controls. on commodity 
prices, 30. 

rent control and its effects on consumer 
expenditure, 1058. 

percentage of consumer’s dollar spent in 
food, 1035. 


wages keep pace with living costs—no 
loss of purchasing power caused by 
rearmament, 31. 

number of workers failing “to keep pace” 
with economic changes, 260. 

food major item in working 
budget, 1170. 

re escalator clauses in pension plans of 
U.A.W., 128. 

See also provisions of various agreements. 


woman’s 


Coté, Paul Emile, M.P., Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour: 
remarks at annual convention of C.C.C.L., 
1329. 


Cotterill, Murray, 
Labour: 


resignation as national political 
director of C.C. of L., 182. 


Canadian Congress of 


action 


Cotton Yarn: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 633. 


Court Injunctions: 
See Injunctions. 


Coverage: 


Canada— 
extension of coverage under Act recom- 
mended by Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1324. 


Crawford, Arthur W., Acting Director of 
Canadian Vocational Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour: 

statement at 17th semi-annual conference 


of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 271. 


Credit Unions: 
Canada— 
43rd annual meeting of Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 
N.S.: provisions of new Credit Union Act, 


1368. 
Sask.: amendment to Credit Union Act, 937. 


Criminal Code: 


amendments, 1197. 
Bill to revise Criminal Code, not passed, 
1197. 
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Crombie, Hugh, President, Canadian Manu- Dental Services: 
facturers’ Association: Canada— 
presidential address before 81st annual . ; 
meeting of C.M.A., 902, 906. regulations provide payment for cost of 
y : medical and dental services to 


Crown Companies: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
562-63. 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1327. 


Dairy Products: 
Canada— 
wage rates in dairy products industry, 84. 
DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Dangerous Substances: 
classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances—resolution adopted at 
third session of I.L.0. Chemical 
Industries Committee, 1579. 


Davis, E. Norris, Chairman, Ontario Labour 
Relations Board: 
appointment, 848. 


Deaf Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


‘Deakin, Arthur, President, British Trades 
Union Congress: 
extracts from address at.84th annual con- 


ference of T.U.C., 1447, 1448. 


Declaration of Principles: 
Legislative memorandum of @iC.C a, Al2: 


Defence: 
See National Defence. 


Defence Industries: 
US.A— 
Chamber of Commerce to probe defence 
strikes, 1559. 


Defence Production: 
See National Defence; Production. 


Defence Production Act (U.S.A.): 
extension of price controls, 982 


Deferment: 
See Draft Deferment. 
de Merlis, Guy, Editor, French Edition, 
Labour Gazette: 
appointment approved by C:C-C.1.5, 409: 


Denmark: 
labour agreement negotiated between 
Danish Federation of Trade Unions 
and Danish National Employers’ 
Association, 600. 


recipients of old age assistance in 
Newfoundland and Ontario, 278. 


Dental Technicians: 


B.C — 
recommendation of B.C. Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 1568. 


Department of Labour: 


See Labour Departments and Bureaus; 
various subject headings. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act: 


application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Department Stores: 


US. A— 
N.L.R.B. bans indoor picketing during 


campaign to organize department 
store employees, 1617. 
Dependents’ Allowances: 
Nfld — 
amended provisions of Dependents’ 


Allowances Act, 1484. 


Deportation: 
Canada— 
repeal of section of Federal Immigration 
Act providing for deportation of cer- 
tain immigrants, recommended by 
Toronto Welfare conference, 692. 


Die Maker: 
See Tool and Die Maker. 


Disability Benefits: 
See Benefits. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Disabled Veterans: 
See Handicapped Persons; Veterans. 


Discrimination: 
Canada— 
inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 
1190B, 1611; announcement by Minis- 
ter of Labour in ‘telegram to annual 
convention of C.C. of L., 1818, 13819; 
active support by all unions urged in 
resolution adopted at convention, 
1319. 
amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act re non-discrimination, 1196. 
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Discrimination—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by 
N.ES., 1242. 
anti-discrimination clauses in federal gov- 
ernment contracts—extracts from 
Hansard re Speech from the Throne, 
1565. 
“An Act to promote Fair Employment 
Practices in Canada” not passed, 1195, 
1197. 
anti-discrimination measures in Ontario 
summarized in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Yearbook on ‘Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 897. 

anti-discrimination measures sum- 
marized in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Yearbook on Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 897; activities of Conciliation 
Branch, Department of Labour, in 
1950, 27. 
Que.: recommendation of 

Federation of Labour, 156. 

US.A— 

Senate hearings on proposed F.E.P.C., 745. 

immigration bill vetoed by President 
Truman, 856. 

union’s appeal from ruling requiring it 
to cease discriminating against two 
Negroes dismissed by ‘Connecticut 
Superior Court, 1370. 

provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

report of New York Commission Against 
Discrimination — Anti-Discrimination 
law broadens job opportunities for 
minority groups, 742. 

N.Y. Supreme Court upholds anti-dis- 
crimination order requiring employ- 
ment agency to alter its application 
form, 1611. 

Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of non-member- 
ship in union, 1556. 


Ont.: 


Provincial 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 

amended provisions of Government 
Employees Compensation Act re com- 
pensation to employees of Federal 
Government who contract disease due 
to employment ... 1196 

federal grant to aid in long-term study of 
lead poisoning, 255. 


Man: revised regulations under Public 
Health Act, 1106-7. 

Ont.: regulations under Ontario Silicosis 
Act, 951. 

Que.: annual report of Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, 306. 

Sask.: additional compensable diseases 
under Workmen’s Compensation 


(Accident Fund) Act, 317. 


Diseases, Industrial—Con. 
United Kingdom— ‘ ; 
second report of Committee appointed to 
study problem of dust in steel foun- 


dries, 583. 

The Health of Welders—report on inves- 
tigation by Factory Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 307. 

annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1067. 

See also Foot and Mouth Disease. 


Displaced Persons: 


I.L.O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement 
of displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


Docks: 


resolutions adopted at 4th session in 
Inland Transport Industrial Commit- 
tee of I.L.0O., 166. 


Domestic Workers: 


France— 
decline in employment 
domestics, 1570. 
provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 


US.A— 

extension of old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 

drift from household employment to 
better-paid and better regulated 
occupations revealed in survey of 
household employment, 1568. 


of women as 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Doukhobors: 
Canada— 


legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 
416; reply of Minister of Justice, 418; 
other recommendations, 580. 


Draft Deferment: 
USA. 
deferment of apprentices from military 
service, 1171. 


Draper, P. M., Chairman, Ontario Labour 
Relations Board: 


resignation, 848. 


Dumping: 
See Foreign Trade. 
Duplessis, Hon. Maurice, Premier of 
Quebec: 
on establishment of papermaking school, 
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Durkin, Martin P., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 


appointment, 1629. 


Dust: 


United Kingdom— 
second report of Committee appointed to 
study problem of dust in steel foun- 
dries, 583. 


Earnings: 
See Wages. 


T. Eaton Company: 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 
(C:C. of L.), 266. 


Economic Aid: 


Canada’s economic aid to India under 
Colombo Plan during 1951-52, 890. 


Economic Assistance: 


Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C., C.C. of 
L., and C.C.C.L., re underdeveloped 
countries, 562. 


Economic Development: 


Le. — 

“Industrial Relations in an Expanding 
Economy”—theme of 4th annual con- 
ference of McGill Industrial Relations 
Centre, 730. 


Economic Policy: 

more economic aid for underdeveloped 
Asia sought by President Truman, 
1428. 

USA— 

economic trends in 1951, 261. 

more economic aid for underdeveloped 
Asia sought by President Truman, 
1428. 

ne dangers ahead, noted by C.LO., 
1176. 


economic objectives of International 
Union of Electrical Workers, 1435. 


Education: 


child labour in relation to compulsory 
education—summary of I.L.0. Report, 


584. 

Canada— 

preliminary analysis of government 
expenditure during year ending 


March 31, 1952, 1555. 
placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305 


1951 enrolment lower in Canadian uni- 
versities, 691. 

DB. of S. survey on adult education, 686. 

scholarships awarded in 1952, 1426. 
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Education—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

Better Schooling for Canadian Youth— 
summary of final report of Canadian 
Research Committee on Practical 
Education, 23; report at 17th semi- 
annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 273. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 

establishment of junior colleges to supple- 
ment universities urged by President 
of University of Toronto, 387. 

classes in English and citizenship for 
immigrants, sponsored by Windsor, 
Ontario, Board of Education, 690. 

recommendations of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re—teaching of 
official languages to immigrants, 1562; 
provision of teachers of academic and 
related subjects, 1562; agricultural 
education, 1562. 

educational opportunities for children of 
war veterans—extracts from Hansard 
re speech from the Throne, 1565. 

extracts from Hansard re federal grants 
to schools of social work, 554. 

legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 
418; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion, 421. 

federal financial aid to secondary and 

primary schools sought by _T. and 
L.C., 400; reply of Prime Minister, 
402. 

provisions of consolidated School Act 
re school attendance, 1089; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) re school-leaving age, 
160. 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580; study of 
trade unionism in all school curricula 
recommended by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
recommendations of Joint Committee 
of R.TB., 576; free books to high 
school grades requested by NB. 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441. 

local of teachers?’ union urges 
affiliation with C.C. of L., 129; 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 576. 
classes in English and citizenship for 
immigrants sponsored by Windsor 
Board of Education, 690; establish- 
ment of junior colleges to supplement 
universities urged by President of 
University of Toronto, 387. 
P.E1.: recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 575. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 158; 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 577. 


Alta.: 


Bigs 


N.B.: 


NS.: 


Ont: 
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Education—C on. 

Sask.: provisions of Teacher Tenure -Act, 
935; amendment to Teachers’ Salary 
Negotiation Act, 936; re legislation 
enacted in 1949 establishing procedure 
for bargaining between school teachers 
and trustees, 936; recommendation of 
Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.T.B., 579. 


United Kingdom— 

education of blind children—report of 
Working Party set up under Disabled 
Persons (Kmployment) Act, 169. 

increase in grants to universities, 849. 

survey by Ministry of Education to deter- 
mine number of existing technical 
colleges, schools and courses, number 
of students, ete., 1560-61. 


“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

See also Vocational Education. 


Elections: 

Canada— 
steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, 
B.C—I.U.M.M.8.W. chosen as _ bar- 
gaining agent for Consolidated Min- 


ing and Smelting Company, Trail, 
IB i@en68. 73 

resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 1338. 


reduction of voting age to 18 years 
requested by T. and L.C., 400. 

B.C.: steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, 

B.C—I.U.M.MS.W. chosen as_bar- 

gaining agent for Consolidated Min- 

ing and Smelting Company, Trail, 

B.C., 687. 
amended provisions 

Election Act, 1225. 

: resolution adopted by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and LC.) re 
closing hours of polling booths, 1441. 

US.A.— 
time on for voting provided in 26 states, 

11 


Man.: of Manitoba 


Electrical Equipment: 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies industry, 1446-47. 
regulations under Power Commission 
Act, 315. 


Ont.: 


Electrical Inspection: 
See Inspections. 


Electricians: 
Alta.: amended regulations under Alberta 
Electrical Protection Act, 1612. 

Man.: activities under Electricians’ Licence 
Act, annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 161. 


Electricians—Con. 


N.B.: formulation of industrial standards 
schedule for electrical trade in Monc- 
ton area, 1570. 


report of Board of Examiners of 
Electricians and Inspection Service 
of Electrical Installations, 1345. 

amendments to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 935; amendments 


to Power Corporation Superannuation 
Act (1944), 936. 


Que.: 


Sask. : 


Elevators: 


Man.— 
amended provisions of Elevator 
Hoist Act, 1225; activities under 
Elevator and Hoist Act—annual 
report of mechanical and engineering 
section, Department of Labour (1949- 

50), 161. 


activities of Boilers, Factories and 
Elevators Branch in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 


and 


Sask.: 


Emergency Powers Act: 
certain sections of Act continued in force, 


repeal and replacement of Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations, 946. 

provisions summarized in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 896. 


Employees’ Provident Fund Act (India): 
(Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Act, 19, 1563. 


Employers’ Organizations: 
Finland— , 
membership of Central Federation of 
Finnish Employers (HTK), 1168. 
Que.: employer-dominated unions to 
be banned—statement of Premier 
Duplessis, 11. 


Employment: 

maintenance of full employment in 
member states approved by European 
Consultative Assembly at Strassburg, 
13. 

results of I.L.O. survey on job Prospects 
for women workers, 386. 

minimum age for employment 
report on child labour in relation to 
compulsory education, 584. 

recommendations of I.L.0. Iron and Steel 
Industrial Committee, at fourth 
session, 1347. 

appointment of V. C. Phelan as Employ- 
ment Consultant to the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation, 
1306. 
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Employment—C on. 


Canada— 

employment and payrolls as at September 

1, 1952, 1426. 
- labour force as at May 31, 1952, 1030. 
number of permanent and temporary 
civil servants on payroll of Federal 
Government as at March 381, 1952, 
1430. 

hirings and separations during periods, 
March, 1949, to February, 1951, 692; 
March, 1950 to February, 1952, 1557. 

total labour force as reported in D.B. of 
S. bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 

N.ES. placements, by province, during 
1951, 131. 

42 per cent of post-war jobs provided by 
new factories, 689. 

employment trends in the aircraft indus- 
try, 142. 

Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.1B., 
688. 

insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s 
employment, U.I.C., 1455. 

married women’s work requirement cut 
by ULC., 1164. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expand- 
ing Economy’—current employment 
situation and outlook for farm labour 
in 1952, 566. 

NES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305. 

few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 

Canadians working in the United States 
—extracts from Hansard re, 139. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re employment restrictions on 
older workers, 1328. 

operation of Sheltered Workshops for 
persons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 

Discrimination— 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 
1190B, 1611; announcement by Minis- 
ter of Labour in telegram to annual 
convention by C.C. of L., 1318, 1319; 
active support by all unions urged in 
resolution adopted at convention, 
1319. 

amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act re non-discrimination, 1196. 

non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by 
NES., 1242. 

anti-discrimination clause in federal gov- 
ernment contracts—extracts from 
Hansard re Speech from the Throne, 
1565. 


Employment—Con. 


Discrimination—Con. 

“An Act to promote Fair Employment 
Practices in Canada” not passed, 1195, 
1197. 

anti-discrimination measures in Ontario 
summarized in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897. 


Alta.: “Farm Manpower in Canada’s 
Expanding Economy’—current em- 
ployment situation and outlook for 
farm labour in 1952, 566. 


NS.: employment preference to residents 
under Nova Scotia Labour Act, 
1367; provisions of Employment of 
Children Act, 1444. 

Ont.: number of persons in civilian employ- 
ment in 1951, 850; anti-discrimination 
measures summarized in 1951 Report 
for United Nations Yearbook on 
Human Rights, prepared by Federal 
Department of Labour, 897. 

Que.: statistics, 1030; operation of Sheltered 
Workshops for persons of impaired 
employability, by Jewish Vocational 
Service, 738; activities of provincial 
employment service during 1950-51, 
1345; seasonal worker not entitled to 
notice of termination at end of 
season, 64. 


- Australia— 


increase in wage and salary earners in 
1951, 1174. 
New Zealand— 
survey on employment of older workers, 


United Kingdom— 

statistics, 281. 

high level of employment in 1951, 263. 

working population as at September, 1951, 
133. 

number of workers in labour force, with 
age distribution, as at May, 1951, 
1035. 

number of workers receiving wage 
increases in 1951, 138. 

proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14. 


government and __ industrial training 
schemes to provide skilled workers, 
910. 

shipbuilding _ workers revoke Saturday 
work pledge, 1175. 

labour shortage in textile industry, 1563. 

training and employment of blind persons 
—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 168. 

National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and 
Women, established, 386. 

government policy encourages and facili- 
tates employment of older persons, 
853. 
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Employment—C on. 
US.A— 


total civilian employment as at June, 
1952, 1174. 

labour turnover in manufacturing indus- 
tries in September, 1952, 1503. 

increase in factory hiring in May, 1952, 
975. 

employment situation in 1951, 261. 

re expansion of labour force, 261. 

survey of job tenure, 1561. 

percentage of persons in continuous 
employment with same employer, 550. 

lesser degree of labour mobility, 1037. 

estimates of manpower requirements for 
1953, 386. 

number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 

age composition of women in labour 
force, 1032. 

defence jobs for women fewer than appli- 
cants, 1564. 

number of women in labour force— 
organization urged by A.F. of L., 1453. 

predominance of married women in paid 
employment, 263. 

employment of older workers urged at 
national conference on retirement of 
older workers, 257. 

Office of Defence Mobilization urges 
employment of older workers, 1433. 

one-third of labour force aged 45 and 
over—Selected Facts on the Employ- 
ment and Economic status of Older 
Men and Women, 388. 

measure permitting equipment and main- 
tenance of sheltered workshops for 
older persons, passed by New York 
state Senate, 321. 

National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee opposed to draft 
of labour—recommendations, 876. 

mine employment at low level, 1175. 

hiring practices in Illinois, 1485. 

Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of non-member- 
ship in union, 1556. 

report of New York Commission Against 
Discrimination — anti-discrimination 
law broadens job opportunities for 
minority groups, 742. 

See also Fair Employment Practices; 
Handicapped Persons; Household 
Employment; Labour Transference; 
Women in Employment. 


Employment Agencies: 
See Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 


Employment Conditions: 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices—I.L.0. 
report on healthful working condi- 
tions, 748. 
Protection of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment—summary of 
preliminary report issued by I.L.O., 35. 


INDEX 


Employment Conditions—Con. 


health of workers—resolutions adopted at 
35th session of International Labour 
Conference, 1463. 

I.L.0. Convention on Accommodation of 
Ships’ Crews to come into force 
January 29, 1953, 1848. 

civil aviation, ‘conditions of employment 
in—proceedings of fourth session of 
Inland Transport Industrial Commit- 
tee of I.L.O., 166. 

Work on Plantations, report of Com- 
mittee at 117th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body, 283. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 

Canada— 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 

modified form of collective bargaining on 
wages and working conditions sought 
by National UI.C. Employees’ 
Association, 1427, 

working conditions in certain industries— 

clothing, 79. 

food and beverages, 85. 

meat packing, 967, 968. 

metal mining, 481. 

primary iron and steel industry, 1121. 

primary textiles, 635. 

printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries, 201, 204. 

pulp and paper, 1250. 

rubber products, 331. 

textiles, 635. 

tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 

urban transportation, 1630. 


Man.: Bill to amend Hours and Conditions 
of Work Act, not passed, 1227. 
Sask.: amendments to Coal Miners’ Safety 

and Welfare Act, 934. 
India— 
labour’s progress in four years of 
independence outlined in booklet 
Square Deal for Labour, 280. 
New Zealand— 
unusual inducements to obtain workers, 
612 


Belgium— 
ratification of I.L.O. Conventions con- 
cerning food and catering on board 
ship, certification of ships’ cooks, 
medical examination of seafarers and 
certification of able seamen, 169. 


Finland— 

ratification of I.L.0. Conventions con- 
cerning paid vacations for seafarers, 
accommodation of crews on board 
ship, labour clauses in _ public 
contracts, fee-charging employment 
agencies and right to organize and 
bargain collectively, 169. 


France— 
provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 


INDEX 


Employment Conditions—Con. 


US.A— 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of 
labour force, 1563. 

seniority and  productivity—results of 
survey on Unions and the Older 
Workers, 852. 


organized 


High Court upholds employer-rights 
clause, 850. 
area-wide seniority plan adopted by 


Chrysler Corporation and U.A.W., 
855. 


resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 


Employment of Children: 


See Employment; Juvenile Employment; 
Youth Employment and Training. 


Employment of Women: 
See Women in Employment. 


Employment Service: 
Canada— 

NES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

movement of harvesters to Prairie prov- 
inces, 1167, 1428. 

re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. é 

NES. placements, by province, during 
1951, 131. 

non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by 
NES., 1242. 

vigorous enforcement by Unemployment 
Insurance Act re fair employment 
practices policy, urged by C.C. of L., 
1319. 

work of Special Placements Division, 
N.ES., in placement of deaf persons, 
commended, 1168. 

V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
I.L.0., on survey of employment ser- 
vice and migration systems in Brazil, 
256. 

extracts from Hansard re N.ES. and 
provincial labour laws, 22; re immi- 

_ grants from the United Kingdom, 139. 

Que.: activities of provincial employment 
service during 1950-51, 1345. 
United Kingdom— 
activities of Youth Employment Service, 
387. 
US.A— 
re international movement 
curers, 1556. 
number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 


of tobacco 
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Engineering: 
Canada— 
new regulations governing certification of 
engineers, 1372. 
few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 
presentation of automobile engine for use 
in automotive engineering course at 
St. Catharines vocational school, 12. 
regulations under Operating Engin- 
eers and Firemen Act, 191; activities 
of mechanical and engineering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161. 
licences issued to stationary engineers 
me (Obl 15/ 1 
Ont.: activities of Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers in 1950, 26. 
Que.: annual report of Board of Examiners 
of Stationary Enginemen and Inspec- 
tion Service of Pressure Vessels, 1344. 


Man.: 


NB.: 


Equal Pay: 


resolution on equal pay principle adopted 
by United Nations, 546. 

decrease in trend towards equal pay 
noted by United Nations Status of 
Women Commission, 1033. 

I.L.O. conference of experts on women’s 
work, 433. 


Canada— 
equal pay for temporary and permanent 
employees sought by National U.LC. 
Employees’ Association, 1427. 
resolution on equal rates of pay and 
opportunity for employment for male 
and female workers, adopted at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1322. 
regulations under Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, 315. 
Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 157. 
Sask.: enactment of Equal Pay Act, 894; 
provisions of Act, 933. 


United Kingdom— 
equal pay plan pledged by Government, 
966 


Ont.: 


resolution adopted at convention of 
TU.C., 1450. 


US.A— 

equal pay policy adopted by Wage 
Stabilization Board, 17. 

equal pay laws in thirteen states, 966. 

company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 

Case Studies in Equal Pay for Women— 
report of Women’s Bureau of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 20. 

remarks of Secretary of Labour at 
national conference on equal pay for 
women, 966. 
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Esealator Clauses: 

Canada. 

number of collective agreements Rane 
ing escalator clauses, 268, 270. 


Que.: wage reopening allowed in place of 
cost-of-living escalator clause, under 
collective agreement, 691. 

France— } 

sliding scale of minimum wages to 
increase automatically with cost of 
living, 851. 
USA— ; 
re escalator clauses in pension plans of 


U.A.W., 128. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


European Consultative Assembly: 
approves establishment of European man- 
power pool, 13. 


Ex-service Personnel: 
See Veterans. 


Excavations: 
Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 789. 


Excise Tax: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
404, 560 


Exhibitions: 
Canada— 
exhibit of Department of Labour to 
promote apprenticeship, 846. 


Expenditure: 
Canada— 
preliminary estimates of production and 
expenditure in 1951, issued by D. B. 
of S., 254. 


US.A— 
rent control and its effects on consumer 
expenditure, 1058. 


Explosives: 


Alta.— 
seismograph regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Regulations, 1492. 
Man.: regulations under Building Trades 
’ Protection Act, 790. 


Exports: 
world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 
See also Foreign Trade. 


Fact-finding Boards: 

Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I L.O 
Governing Body to examine infringe- 
ments of trade union rights, 282. 


INDEX 


Fact-finding Boards—Con. 
US A— 

establishment of Joint Fact-finding Board, 
A.F. of L—C.1.0., to study and 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

report of panel appointed to investigate 
dispute between longshoremen and 
shipping companies, Port of New 
York, 262. 

board recommends union shop and check- 
off for railway employees, 257. 


Factories: 
Canada— 
42 per cent of post-war jobs provided by 

new factories, 689. 

amendments to Factories Act, 1225; 
inspections in 1949-50—report of 
Industrial and Public Safety Section, 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 162. 
factory inspections in 1951, 1570; 
amendment to Factories Act re safety 
protection, requested by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 
inspections in 1951—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1951), 1445. 
amendment to Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act re exterior fire 
escapes, 1092; annual report of Fac- 
tory Inspection Branch (1950), 
Department of Labour, 25. 

activities of Boilers, Factories and 
Elevators Branch in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 
India— 

Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 19, 
1563. 

United Kingdom— 

training and employment of blind persons 
—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 168. 

second report of Committee appointed 
to study problem of dust in steel 
foundries, 583. 

The Health of Welders—report on inves— 
tigation by Factory Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 307. 

annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1063. 

Tsrael— 

establishment of production committees: 
provided under agreement between. 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 

US.A— 

increase in factory hiring in May, 1952, 

975. 


Man.: 


NEBs 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Sask. : 
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Fair Employment Practices: 


Canada— 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 1190B, 
1611; announcement by Minister of 
Labour in telegram to convention of 
C.C. of L., and reply of A. R. Mosher, 
1318, 1319. 

extracts from Hansard re, 391. 

“An Act to promote Fair Employment 
Practices in Canada”, not passed, 
1195, 1197. 

enactment of Act recommended by C.C. 
of L., 405, 1319. 

enactment of Act requested by T. and 
L.C., 400. 


introduction of Fair Employment 
Practices Act urged by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568; 
other recommendations, 574. 


activities under Act, 383; provisions 
of Act summarized in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897; amendments to 
Act recommended by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 572, 573. 


US.A— 

Senate hearings on proposed F.E.P.C. 
law, 745. 

report of New York Commission Against 
Discrimination — Anti-discrimination 
law broadens job opportunities for 
minority groups, 742. 

provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

See also Discrimination. 


BGs 


Ont.: 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 
minimum age for work on_ bakery 
machines — Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 11 under Act, 1238. 


Fair Remuneration: 
See Equal Pay. 


Fair Standards: 
See Labour Standards. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government. contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 
1190B, 1611; announcement by Minis- 
ter of Labour in telegram to annual 
convention of C.C. of L., 1318, 1319; 
active support by all unions urged 
in resolution adopted at convention, 
1319. 
anti-discrimination clauses in federal gov- 
ernment contracts—extracts from 
Hansard re Speech from the Throne, 
1565. 
re-wording of fair wage schedules 
requested by T. and L.C., 1188. 


Fair Wages—Con. 

Man.: 1952-53 schedule of rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work for cer- 
tain public and private construction 
work, prescribed by Fair Wage Board, 
947. 

N.B.: new legislation proposes fair wage 

clause in all government contracts, 
1557. 


Ont.: regulations under Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, 315. 

Que.: annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1348. 

Sask.: establishment of Fair Wage Act 


requested by Executive Committee 
(Terands 7 ©)ee5/3. 
See also Contracts. 


Family Allowances: 
Canada— 
increase in family allowances sought by 
C.C.C.L., 1337; legislative recommen- 
dation, 411. 
increase in payments requested by C.C. 
of L., 1328: 
Belgium— 
development of family allowance scheme 
in operation for 30 years, 1200. 


Farm Labour: 


re international 
curers, 1556. 


Canada— 

ninth annual  federal-provincial farm 
labour conference (December, 1951), 
145. 

reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour: P.E.1., 146; N.S., 147; N.B., 
147; Que., 147; Ont., 147; Man., 148; 
Sask., 148; Alta., 149; B.C., 149. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expand- 
ing Economy”—current employment 
situation and outlook for farm labour 
in 1952, 566. 

re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 

movement of harvest workers from 
Ontario and Quebec to the Prairie 
Provinces in 1952, 1428. 

annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 
Provinces, 1167. 

farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 

extracts from Hansard re labour for har- 

vesting and seeding, 698. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s 
Expanding Economy’—current em- 
ployment situation and outlook for 
farm labour in 1952, 566. 

B.C.: average wage, 1197. 
Man.: inclusion of farm labour under pro- 
~ visions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 


movement of tobacco 


Alta.: 
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Farm Labour—Con. 


Ont.: coverage under Workmen’s Compen- 
_ sation Act, 847, 


formation of Union of Industrial and 
Farm Workers, 696. 
US.A— 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 
minimum wage for farm, agriculture and 
agricultural products workers recom- 


mended by ‘C.1.0. Committee on 
Economic Policy, 264. 
Farming: 
Canada— 


extracts from address of farmers’ delegate 
to 67th annual convention of T. and 
LiGe List 

provisions of Junior Farmer Establish- 
ment Act, 1094; application of Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to farmers 
and their employees, 847. 


**Featherbedding”: 
is 
Court of Appeal rules “featherbedding” 
illegal, 807. 


Ont.: 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments: 
annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 


Provinces, 1167. 


Fee-charging Employment Agencies: 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention re, 169. 


Films: 
Canada— 

“The Safety Supervisor’—Department of 
Labour accident prevention film wins 
first prize at Venice film festival, 1249. 

film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in Indus- 
trial Relations bulletin of Laval 
University, 1430. 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re film strips and 
occupational monographs issued by 
Department of Labour, 1562. 


Finance: 
Canada— 
five-day week in finance, as of October, 
1951, 1808. 


N.B.: resolution adopted by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re 


interest on loans, 1441. 


Finland: 
social security measures, 1168. 
anti-inflation program, 264. 
ratification of 1.L.0. Conventions con- 
cerning paid vacations for seafarers, 


accommodation of crews on board 
ship, labour clauses in public 
contracts, fee-charging employment 


agencies and right to organize and 
bargain collectively, 169. 


INDEX 


Fire: 

Canada 

improved fire-fighting and fire prevention 

services sought by T. and L.C., 400. 
installation and use of sprinkler sys- 
tems in public buildings recommended 
by B.C. Executive Committee of T. 
and L.C., 1568, oppose any amend- 
ments to Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act concerning firefighters 
and policemen, 1568. 

regulations under Operating Engin- 
eers and Firemen Act, 191 
legislation re fire escapes, enacted in 
1952, 895; amendment to Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act ve 
exterior fire escapes, 1092. 

creation of pension fund urged by 
Provincial Federation of Labour, 156; 
legislative recommendations of Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385. 

recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 574. 


BiG. 


Man.: 
Ont. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Firestone, Dr. O. J., Economic Adviser, 
Department of Trade and Commerce: 
address to 4th annual conference of 
McGill Industrial Relations Centre, 

730. 


First Aid: 
Man— 


regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 790. 


Fish Processing: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Fisheries: 


Canada— 
disapproval of Draft Convention for the 


High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean expressed by T. and 
L.C., 400. 

termination dates of collective agree- 
ments, 443. 


vocational training in fisheries for New- 
foundland fishermen, 1168. 

fishing equipment Canada’s contribution 
to Ceylon under Colombo Plan, 1428. 

extracts from Hansard re eligibility of 

fishermen for unemployment insur- 

ance, 555. 

recommendation of B.C. Executive 

Committee of T. and L.C. re, 574, 

1567. 

Appeal Division of Supreme Court 

quashes order of provincial Labour 

Relations Board certifying local of 

fish handlers’ union, 613. 

vocational training in fisheries for 

Newfoundland fishermen, 1168. 


B.C.: 


IN|. Bas 


Nfid.: 


INDEX 


Five-day Week: 
Canada— 

extracts from Hansard re Civil Service 
5-day week, 859. 

amended regulation under Unemployment 
Insurance Act governing payment of 
benefit with respect to five-day week, 
1499. 

normal work week in 29 cities, as of 
October, 1951, 1191. 

normal work week in manufacturing as 
of October 1, 1951, 708-22—plant 
employees, 711;- office employees, 713. 

amendment to Bills of Exchange Act re 
five-day week in banks, 1194. 


five-day week for plant and _ office 
employees, as of October, 1951— 
mining, manufacturing, transporta- 


tion, storage, communication, public 
utilities, trade, services, agriculture, 


construction, logging, finance and 
steam railways, 1307, 1308. 
general application of five-day week 


sought by National Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Employees’ 
Association, 1427. 


requests of Government Employees’ 
Association favoured by B.C. Execu- 
tive Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
United Kingdom— 
shipbuilding workers 
work pledge, 1175. 


BiG: 


revoke Saturday 


Florists : 
Canada— bisa 
remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
55th conference of Allied Florists and 
Growers, 1026. 


Flour Mills: 


— Canada— vont 
wage rates in flour mills (grain mill prod- 
ucts), 84. 
Food: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
food and beverages industry, 83. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in food industry, 1446-47. 

DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. : 

23 per cent of income spent on food in 
1951, 1169. 

Que.: amended provisions of Quebee Public 
Health Act, 457. - 
Belgium— 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention concern- 
ing food and catering on board ship, 
169. 
. US A— : 
food major item in working woman’s bud- 
get, 1170; effect of price controls on 
commodity prices, 30. 
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Foot and Mouth Disease: 
Canada— 
compensation for packinghouse workers 


laid off because of disease, requested 
by C.C. of L., 404. 


Forced Labour: 


forced labour inquiry by U.N. Economic 
and Social Council, 16, 259, 1030. 


Foreign Affairs: 


Canada— 
legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 412. 
statement of C.C. of L., 1326. 


Foreign Trade: 


Canada— 

urges adequate government measures to 
protect Canadian market from dump- 
ing of foreign goods, 1429. 

purchase of Asiatic goods 
Prime Minister, 1303. 

extracts from Hansard re dumping of tex- 
tiles and refrigerators, 139, 140, 141. 

control on dumping of “distress” textile 
products from the United States urged 
by C.C. of Li, 561. 

government expansion of foreign trade 
requested by T. and L.C., 1188. 


urged by 


Foundries: 
United Kingdom— 

second report of Committee appointed to 
study problem of dust in steel foun- 
dries, 583. 

establishment of Foundry Atmospheres 
Committee outlined in annual report 
of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1950), 1064. 

health and welfare conditions in iron 
foundries reviewed in annual report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1950), 
1068. 


Fournier, Hon. Alphonse, Minister of Public 
Works: 

remarks at presentation of Dominion 

legislative program of C.C.C.L., 414. 


France: 

LCF.T.U. project to drive Communists. 
from French trade unions, 547. 

sliding scale of minimum wages to 
increase automatically with cost of 
living, 851. 

provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 

decline in employment of women as 
domestics, 1570. 


Franklin Sugar Refinery: 
US.A— 
employees (members of local of Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
A.F. of L.), win guaranteed annual 
wage, 1304. 
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Freedom of Association: 

Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body to examine infringe- 
ments of trade union rights, 282. 

Canada— 

legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 412, 
563; resolution adopted at convention, 
1337. 

organization campaign in Quebec—reso- 

lution adopted at convention of 
C.€. of Li, 1316: 
organization of policemen recom- 
mended by C.C. of L. unions, 159. 
Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L., 157. 
Finland— : 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention concern- 
ing right to organize and bargain 
collectively, 169. 
Puerto Rico— 
organization of workers, 857. 


Man.: 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 


Canada— 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments, 443. 


Full Employment: 
maintenance of full employment in 
member states approved by European 
Consultative Assembly at Strassburg, 
13. 
See also Employment. 


Fur Industry: 


Canada— 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments, 444. 
Garages: 


See Holidays; Hours of Work. 


Garment Manufacturing: 
US.A— 
fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 


Garson, Hon. Stuart S., Minister of Justice: 
announces establishment of Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission, 847. 


Gas: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re natural gas pipeline, 1189. 
provisions of Gas and Oil Burner 
Act, 1225. 


Man.: 


Gasoline Service Stations: 


See Holidays; Hours of Work. 


INDEX 


Germany: 

West Germany’s large-scale’ scheme for 
rehabilitation of disabled workers, 428. 

workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 

invitation to Republic of Germany to 
membership of certain industrial com- 
mittees, at 117th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body, 283. 


Glove Industry: 


Canada— 
protection to glove industry requested by 
CIC-.CL., 561. 
Godson, Joseph, United States Labour 


Attaché (Canada): 

transference as labour attaché to United 
States Embassy in London, England, 
1556. 


Gompers, Samuel, Founder of American 
Federation of Labour: 

dedication of park to memory of, 11. 

proposal to establish memorial endorsed 


by AF. of L., 1454. 


Goodrich Rubber Company: 
new peak for United States production by 
1960 foreseen by research department 
of, 1176. 


Government Annuities Act: 
extracts from Hansard re, 20. 
See also Annuities. 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts; Fair Wages. 


Government Employees: 
Canada— 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
562-63; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1327. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re government employees, 
1186. Z 


B.C.: requests of Government Employees’ 
Association re hours of work and 
wages, favoured by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 

Nfid.: granting of collective bargaining | 


rights to government employees 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(PNand Ti) 572: 
United Kingdom— 
number of disabled government employees, 
545: 
See also Civil Service. 


Government Employees Compensation Act: 
amended provisions of Act re compensa- 
tion to employees of Federal Govern- 
ment who contract disease due to 
employment, 1196. 
extracts from Hansard re, 706. 


INDEX 


Government Officials: 
See Labour Officials. 


Grain Elevators: 
Canada— . 

Lakehead Grain Elevator dispute settled 
by Deputy Minister of Labour—terms 
of agreement reached between Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and 15 elevator 
companies, 1190A. 


Grain Mills: 
See Flour Mills. 


Grants: 
See War Service Grants Act. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
extracts from address at 71st annual con- 
vention, 1453. 
death of, 1572. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minster of Labour: 

New Year’s messages, (1952) 6, (1953) 
1573, 1574. 

labour day message, 1020. 

introduces bill to amend Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 795. 

Hansard references: 20, 22, 140, 392, 393, 
551, 555, 557, 698, 700, 863, 867, 869, 
871, 872, 873. 

addresses, remarks, etc— 

40th convention of New Brunswick Feder- 
ation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1487. 

Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 

annual meeting of C.M.A., 900. 

federal-provincial farm labour conference, 
146. 

Dominion legislative program of C.C.C.L., 
414, 

12th annual convention of C.C. of L., 1313. 

67th annual convention of T. and L.C., 
1179, 1180. 

7th annual convention of industrial rela- 
tions at Laval University, 728. 

17th semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 271. 

announcements— 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, in telegram 
to annual convention of C.C. of L.; 
reply of A. R, Mosher, 1190B, 1318, 
1319. 

arrangement between Department of 
Veterans Affairs and N.ES. in place- 
ment of aged veterans, 1304. 

farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 

appointment of Ian Campbell, as National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices for the Civilian Disabled, 707. 

publication of monograph and pamphlet 
on radio, 383; on “Tool and Die 

‘ Maker”, 1310. 

loan of U.1.C. officer to I.L.0., 130. 
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Gregg, Hon. Milton F.—Con. 
statements— 

slowing down of placement of immigrants, 
14, 

IL.O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 

placements by N.ES. in 1951, 131. 

vocational training correspondence courses, 


135. 
completion of ten years of service by 
ULE CREATAS 


employment of university graduates, 1305. 
first National (Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 877. 


Grievance Procedure: 


Canada— 
grievance procedures in collective bar- 
gaining agreements of the manufactur- 
ing industry, 601. 
US.A— 
company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Guaranteed Employment: 
US A— 
few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


Canada— 
special wage clauses in rubber products 
industry, 335. 
guaranteed annual wage recommended at 
policy conference of United Steel- 
workers of America, 1557. 


US A— 

campaigns for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by leaders of C1.O. and 
U.A.W., 1304. 


few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

guaranteed annual wage won by employees 
of— 

Franklin Sugar Refinery (members of 
local of International Longshoremen’s 
Association, A.F. of L.), 1304. 

National Sugar Refining Company (mem- 
bers of local of United Packinghouse 
Workers, C.1.0.), 383. 

Revere Sugar Company (members of 
local of United Packinghouse Workers, 
CI.0.), 259. 


Guaranteed Work Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


Hairdressers: 
See Barbers and Hairdressers. 
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INDEX 


Handicapped Persons: 


Canada— : 

appointment of Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices for Civilian Disabled, 707. 

National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons— 
appointment, 128; first meeting, 
advocates establishment of specific 
federal grant for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons, 424; second meeting, 


1566. Nak 

progress of civilian rehabilitation program, 
1165. 

co-operation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 1562; proceedings 


of 17th semi-annual conference, 272. 
placements by Special Placements Divi- 
sion, N.ES., in 1951, 181; work of 
Division in placement of deaf per- 
sons, commended, 1168. 
extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 
operation of Sheltered Workshops for per- 
sons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 
extracts from Hansard re pensions for 
disabled, 699. 
declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 
Man.: legislative resolution on rehabilitation 
of physically handicapped, 1228. 
training of physically handicapped 
persons—annual report of Department 
of Labour (1951), 1446. 


Ont.: introduction of Bill to provide pen- 
sions for totally or permanently 
disabled persons (aged 18-65), 545; 
enactment of Act providing financial 
assistance for disabled persons, 895; 
provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1092, 1107. 


operation of Sheltered Workshops for 


NS: 


Que.: 


persons of impaired employability, by ~ 


Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 
United IKkingdom— 
production of textiles by handicapped 
women, 1169. 
training and employment of blind per- 
sons—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 168. 
government and industrial training schemes 
to provide skilled workers, 910. 
number of disabled Government em- 
ployees, 545. 
Belgium— 
training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429. 
Finland— 
long-term pensions, 1168. 
Germany— ; 
West Germany’s large-scale scheme for 
rehabilitation of disabled workers, 428. 


Handicapped Persons—Con. 
US A— 

report of Task Force on the Handicapped 
—appointed to develop plans for use 
.of handicapped workers on defence 
program, 430. 

number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 

industrial plant in New York staffed by 
physicaily-handicapped persons, 1434. 


Hansard: 
extracts from Hansard of interest to 
Labour: 20, 139, 391, 551, 698, 8658, 
1038, 1565. 
See also various subject headings. 


Harris, Hon. Walter E., Minister of Cilizen- 
ship and Immigration: 
remarks at presentation of Dominion 
legislative program of C.C.C.L., 415. 


Harvesting: 
Canada— 
movement of harvesters to Prairie Prov- 
inces, 1167, 1428. 
extracts from Hansard re farm labour, 698. 


Haythorne, George V., Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour: 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expanding 
Economy’’—current employment situa- 
tion and outlook for farm labour in 
1952—speech delivered at agricultural 
course in Edmonton, 566. 

presents analysis of manpower situation 
in 1952 to Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 149. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
USA— 
minimum age for work on bakery ma- 
chines—Hazardous Occupations Order 
No. 11, 1238. 


Health: 

resolutions concerning health of workers, 
adopted at 35th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1463. 

Hygiene in Shops and Offices—I.L.0. 
report on healthful working condi- 
tions, 748. 

Protection of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment—summary of 
preliminary report issued by I.L.0., 35. 

classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances—resolution adopted at third 
session of I.L.0. Chemical Industries 
Committee, 1579. 


INDEX 
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Health—Con. 

Canada— 

statistics, 895. 

health and welfare plans in urban trans- 
portation industry, 1633. 

extracts from Hansard ve Speech from the 
Throne, 1565, 

legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
561. 

Alta.: new regulations under Public Health 
Act, 465; recommendations of Joint 
Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 579. 

B.C.: amendment to Health Act re sanita- 
tion provisions in construction camps 
recommended by Executive Commit- 
tee of T. and L-C., 1568. 

Man.: regulations under Public Health Act, 
66, 1106-7; new regulations under 
Minimum Wage Act, 1236; report of 
health survey committee, 1303; recom- 
mendations of Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of R.T.B., 578. 

N.B.: resolutions adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 

Ont.: new regulations under Public Health 
Act governing installation of plumb- 
ing and sewers, 1373. 

Que.: amended provisions of Public Health 
Act, 457; inspections under Act during 
year ending March 31, 1951, 1344; 
annual report of Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, 306; recommendations of 
ey Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 
SY 

Sask.: amended regulations under Health 
Services Act re free health services 
to pensioners and dependants, 316; 
results of survey of health programs 
and personnel, 470. 

United Kingdom— 

health and welfare conditions in iron 
foundries, potteries and building— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1952), 1068-69. 

The Health of Welders—report on inves- 
tigation by Factory Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 307. 

Peru— 

National Health Fund established, 550. 

US A— 

survey studying effects on industry of 
prolonged illness of employed per- 
sons, 1071. 

company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 

financing of health plans discussed at 
meeting of President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation, 1433. 

recommendations of Executive Council of 
AF. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 

See also provisions of various agreements. 


Health and Welfare, Department of: 
number of persons receiving old age 
pensions as at July, 1952—provincial 
breakdown, 1165. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada— 


postponement of health insurance plan, 
847. 

lack of hospital space retards health insur- 
ance program—remarks of Prime 
Minister in Victoria, B.C., 1302. 

extracts from Hansard re establishment of 
special committee on health insur- 
ance, 553. 

provincial surveys, 1169. 

number of pension and welfare schemes 
in metal mining industry, 488. 

health insurance scheme in pulp and 
paper industry, 1256. 

welfare plans discussed at annual meeting 
of C.M.A.. 903. 

extracts from Hansard re, 391, 395. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1319; recommendation of Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance, 
1324; establishment of Parliamentary 
Committee on Health Insurance re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 404, 561; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 406. 

adoption of national scheme requested by 
R.TB., 418-19, 561; reply of Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and of 
Defence Production, 421. 

establishment of national scheme sought 
by T. and L.C., 1183; legislative 
recommendations, 398, 561; reply of 
Prime Minister, 401. 


Alta.: complete program of health insur- 


ance recommended by Alberta Health 
Survey Committee, 550. 


B.C.: amended regulations under Hospital 


Insurance Act, 1372; recommendations 
of Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.T.B., 580; xrecommendation — of 
Executive Committee of T. and L.C. 
re hospital insurance, 1567, 


Man.: priority of provincial over national 


plan urged by health survey commit- 
tee, 1303. 


N.B.: Dominion-wide plan on contributory 


basis advocated by Federation of 
Labour, 154. 


N.S.: establishment of provincial health 


insurance plan recommended by Pro- 
vincial Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.), 279. 


Ont.: enactment of Ontario Insurance Act 


to provide health services, requested 
by Provincial Federation of T. and 
L.C., 265-66. 


P.E1.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 


Committee of R.T.B., 575. 


Que.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 


Committee of R.T.B., 577. 


Sask.: results of survey of health programs 


and personnel, 470. 


United Kingdom— 


resolution adopted at 84th conference of 
T.U-C., 1450. 
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Health Insurance—Con. 
US.A— 
number of workers covered by Peers 
insurance, 1175. 
number of workers covered by health 


security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 

financing of health plans discussed at 
meeting of President’s Commission 


on the Health Needs of the Nation, 
1433. 

recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 

sickness disability benefits increased in 
New York state, 382. 

See also provisions of various agreements. 


Highway Traffic: 
See Highways; Motor Vehicles. 
Highways: 
Canada— h 
protection of railway—highway crossings, 
urged by R.T.B., 418. 
recommendation of Joint Legislative 
(Committee of R.T.B., 579; amend- 
ments to Act requested by Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 160. 
recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 578 
amendments to Act recommended by 
Joint Committee of R.T.B., 577. 
N.S.: amendments to Highway Traffic Act 
recommended by Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 576. 
amendments to Highway Traffic Act 
recommended by Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., d 
P.E.I.: amendments to Highway Traffic 
Act requested by Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 575. 
recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 577 
regulations under Vehicles Act issued 
by Highway ‘Traffic Board, 193; re- 
commendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 579. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 
NB.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Hiring Practices: 
US.A— 
hiring practices in Illinois, 1485. 


Hiring Preference: 
Canada— 
insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. Hamil- 
ton, adviser on women’s employment, 
WiC L455. 


hiring preference in union shop terms 
of collective agreement reached be- 
tween bush workers and pulp and 
paper makers and timber operators, 
1302. 


Ont.: 


INDEX 


Hirings: 
Canada— 
hiring and separation rates in Canadian 
industry—March, 1950 to February, 
1952, 1557; March, 1949 to February, 
1951, 692. 
US A— 
Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 
hiring because of non-membership in 
union, 1556. 


Histadrut: 
Tsrael— 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 


Hoists: 


Man.: regulations under Building Trades 
Protection Act, 789; amended pro- 
visions of Elevator and Hoist Act, 
1225; activities under Elevator and 
Hoist Act—annual report of mechani- 
cal and engineering section, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 161. 


Holidays: 
percentage of contracts signed by American 


Newspaper Guild providing 3-week 
vacations, 288. 
Canada— 


legislation providing for celebration of 
Victoria Day on Monday of each 
year, 612, 1197. 
amended regulation under Unemployment 
Insurance Act governing payment of 
benefit with respect to holiday shut- 
downs, 1499. 
resolutions approved and disapproved at 
convention of T, and L.C., 1187, 1188. 
statutory holidays in certain industries— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 87. 
meat packing, 972. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 
primary textiles, 637. 
printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries, 206. 
pulp and paper, 1255. 
rubber products, 334. 
textiles, 637. 
tobacco and tobacco products, 209. 
urban transportation, 1632. 


Alta.: provisions of minimum wage orders 
governing certain male and female 
employees in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, 620. 


amendments to Annual Holidays Act 
requested by Executive Committee 
(T. and L.C.), 574; recommendations 
of conciliation board established in 
dispute between Nelson and District 
Mine and Mill Workers’ Union Local 
901, and Base Metals Mining Corpora- 
tion, Limited, 1563; Shops Regula- 


1122. 


B:C:: 


INDEX 


Holidays—Con. 
B.C—Con. 
tion and Weekly Holiday Act—new 
schedule under Act re automobile 
garages, service or repair shops, and 
gasoline service stations, in town of 
Golden, 1612, exemption of hair- 
dressing establishments in New West- 
minster from provisions of, 315. 


new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act, 1235; amendment to Hours 
of Work Act re inclusion of Remem- 
brance Day as_ general holiday, 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 158. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441. 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; declaration of June 
24 as national holiday for French- 
Canadians recommended by C.C.C.L., 
lenge 
provisions of Minimum Wage Act 
re public holidays, 469; recommen- 
dation of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
ofl: 159: 
Denmark— 
terms of labour agreement negotiated 
between Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National Em- 
ployers’ Association, 600. 
Finland— 


vacations for women and young workers, 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Que.: 


Sask. : 


France— 
provisions of national collective agreement 
covering full-time domestic workers, 
36. 
See also Vacations With Pay. 


Home Work: 


Ont.— 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1950), 
26. 

Que.: recommendation of Provincial Feder- 
ation of Labour re industrial home- 
work, 156. 

Hosiery: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 
USA— 
wage cuts in hosiery manufacturing 


industry, 259. 


Hospital Insurance: 
B.C— 
amended regulations under Hospital In- 
surance Act, 66, 784, 947, 1372, 1612; 
recommendation of Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 1567. 
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Hospital Insurance—C on. 


Ont.: exemption of hospital insurance pre- 
miums from income tax, requested by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
266. 

Sask.: amendment to Saskachewan Hos- 
pitalization Act, 936. 

Hospitals: 

Canada— 


preliminary analysis of government ex- 
penditure during year ending March 
31, 1952, 1555. 

statistics, 895. 


hospitals not justified in paying low 
wages, 612. 

welfare plans discussed at meeting of 
C.M.A., 903. 


extracts from Hansard re Speech from 

the Throne, 1565. 

B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580. 

Man.: recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 

159. 

Dominion-wide plan on contributory 

basis advocated by Federation of 

Labour, 154. 

provisions of Hospitalization Act re 

payment for hospital services, 67, re 

levy and collection of hospitalization 

tax, 1373; amendments to Hospital 

Act requested by Executive Com- 

mittee (T. and L.C.), 574. 


NEB: 


Sask.: 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
4, 


B.C.: review of article on The Right to 
Picket in British Columbia—study of 
issues raised in Aristocratic Restaur- 
ants case, 1389. 

NB.: revision of minimum wage order 


covering women workers in hotels and 
restaurants, 1613. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Hours of Work: 

resolution adopted at third session of 
Chemical Industries Committee of 
LUUILO)y allay 

32-hour work week sought by union in 
resolutions adopted at annual con- 
vention of International Woodworkers 
of America, 288. 

Canada— 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts, under Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Act, 1611. 

normal work week in 29 cities, as of 
October, 1951, 1191. 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees im 
six major industries as of October, 
1951, 1307. 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
normal work week in manufacturing as 


of October-1, 1951, 708-22—plant em- 
ployees, 708; office employee, 712. 


extracts from Hansard re Civil Service 


5-day week, 859. 


general application of five-day week sought 


by National Unemployment Insurance 
Commission Employees’ Association, 
1427. 


32-hour work week sought by union in 


resolutions 


resolutions adopted at annual con- 
vention, of International Woodworkers 
of America, 288. 
adopted at 
SHONGU ERG IBS ye 


convention of 


national hours of work act requested by 


CCl ue lesa 
adopted, 1327. 


other resolutions 


T. and L.C. requests 40-hour, 5-day week 


for government employees, 400, 562. 


normal work week in certain industries— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 85. 
meat packing, 968. 
metal mining, 484. 
primary iron and steel industry, 1122. 
primary textiles, 635. 


printing, publishing and allied industries, 
4. 


“ 


pulp and paper, 1254. 

rubber products, 333, 336. 

textiles, 635. 

tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 
urban transportation, 1632. 


Alta.: 


BGs 


Man.: 


amendments to Early Closing Act, 
1089; amendments to Labour Act 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 159, 160; Labour Act— 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 18 (pipe line construction), 
1102; Hours of Work Order No. 21 
(split shifts of employees in summer 
resorts and provincial and national 
parks), 620; Hours of Work Order 
No. 22 (outdoor advertising industry), 
787, 1102. 

new schedule under Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Holiday Act re automo- 
bile garages, service or repair shops, 
and gasoline service stations, in town 
of Golden, 1612; Hours of Work Act— 
regulation governing employees in 
mercantile industry, 191; regulation 
37 (Christmas tree industry), 191; 
exemptions, 1494. 

1952-53 schedule of rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work for certain 
public and private construction work, 
prescribed by Fair Wage Board, 947; 
administration of Hours of Work Act 
by Labour Board—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1949-50), 161; 
new regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act, 1285; Bill to amend Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act, not passed, 
1227; amendment to Hours of Work 


Hours of Work—Con. 
Man.—Con. 


Nfid.: 


N3S.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask. : 


Act re inclusion of Remembrance Day 
as general holiday, requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158. 

formulation of industrial standards 
schedule for electrical trade in Monc- 
ton area, 1570. 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
presents brief to provincial Minimum 
Wage Board—recommendations con- 
cerning minimum wages and maximum 
work week, 255. 

amended provisions of Industrial 
Standards Act, 13867; legislative pro- 
posals of Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 279. 

Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act—exemptions, 620, adminis- 
tration in 1950, 27; annual report of 
Factory Inspection Branch (1950), 
Department of Labour, 25; 40-hour 
week sought by Federation of Labour 
(C:C.. of Li), 266, by Provincial 
Federation of T. and L.C., 266. 
reduced work week sought by Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385. 

new revision of Orders under Hours 
of Work Act, 465-468; amendment to 
Hours of Work Act, 934; provisions 
of Minimum Wage Act, 469; regula- 
tions under Hours of Work Act 
governing all persons employed by 
City of Regina in connection with 
public transportation system, 954; 
regulations under Vehicles Act issued 
by Highway Traffic Board, 193; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 29; 40-hour week 
requested by Federation. of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 159; recommendations of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
574. 


United Kingdom— 
hours and earnings in industry (1938- 


1951), 1034. 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 


tories (1950), 1070. 


report (Command Paper 8378) on abolition 


of night baking, 18. 


Denmark— ~ 


terms of 


labour agreement negotiated 
between Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National Em- 
ployers’ Association, 690. 


Finland— 
47-hour work week for women and young 


workers, 1168. 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
USA 


few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

35-hour week for brewery workers 
approved by W.S.B., 1176. 

40-hour week for merchant seamen, 131. 

assured annual wage gained by C.1.O. 
union (United Packinghouse Workers), 
259. 

average hourly earnings for production 
workers in manufacturing industries 
at all-time high in 1951, 549. 

amendments to Wage-Hour Act recom- 
mended by C.1I.0. Committee on 
Economic Policy, 264. 

32-hour work week sought by union in 
resolutions adopted at annual conven- 
tion of International Woodworkers 
of America, 288. 

36-hour work week recommended by Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 1306. 

35-hour week to ease unemployment in 
textile industry recommended at con- 
vention of Textile Workers’ Union, 
697. 


Household Employment: 
France— 
decline in employment of women as 
domestics, 1570. 
USA— 
drift from household employment to 
better-paid and better regulated occu- 
pations revealed in survey of house- 
hold employment, 1568. 
See also Domestic Workers. 


Housing: 
Canada— 
statistics, 544, 580, 694, 846, 1427. 
residential construction as at June 30 
(1951 and 1952), 1302. 
! decrease in number of housing comple- 
tions in 1951—summary of report 
issued by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, 254. 
reasons for downward trend in housing, 
846. 
ceiling on loans to builders for rental 
housing, raised, 1556. 
Housing in Canada—quarterly report of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, 689. 
housing rated No. 1 social problem by 
Canadian Welfare Council, 694. 
extracts from Hansard re, 392, 705. 
legislative recommendations On .C. Gils 
410, 561; resolutions adopted at con- 
vention, 1336. 
legislative recommendations of GiGnohh: 
404, 561; debate on resolution intro- 
duced at convention, 1317. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
561. 
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Housing—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 398, 561; reply of Prime Minis- 
ter, 401. 
resolution adopted at 67th annual conven- 
tion, 1183 
Alta.: provisions of Housing Act, 1091. 


Man.: recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 
159; establishment of low-cost pro- 
vincial scheme advocated by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158-59. 
amended provisions of Rent Res- 
trictions Act (1943), 1485. 
provisions of Elderly Persons Housing 
Aid Act, 1094, of Junior Farmer 
Establishment Act, 1094, of Rural 
Housing Assistance Act, 1094; amend- 
ment to Planning Act, 1094; recom- 
mendation of Provincial Federation of 
T. and L.C., 266. 
Que.: amended provisions of Act, 457; legis- 
lative proposals of C.C.C.L., 156. 
recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 579. 
United Kingdom— 
housing statistics (1951 and 1952), 1302. 
US.A— 
situation in 1951, 254. 
implications of rent control, 1057, 1058. 
co-operative housing project in New York 
financed by I.L.G.W.U., 697. 
housing program proposed by A.F. of L., 
1453; urges investigation of housing 
situation, 545. 


Nfid.: 


Ont. 


Sask. : 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion: 

reply to legislative proposals of (ONG A CAE. 
AGRO Ast Aah Cole 


Human Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Human Rights: 

legislative developments in Canada in 
field of human rights; description of 
federal and provincial acts—summary 
of 1951 report for United Nations 
Yearbook on Human Rights, pre- 
pared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 896. 


Humphrey, Senator Hubert H.: 
questionnaires on legislation dealing with 
communist-dominated unions, 136. 


Hunting Licences: 
See Licences. 


Hydro Electric: 
See Ontario Hydro Electric Commission, 
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Hygiene: : 
See Industrial Hygiene. 


IlImess: 


US A— 
survey studying effects on industry of 
prolonged illness of employed per- 
sons, 1071. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imports: 
Canada— 

fibre and textile, iron and its products, 
imports in February, 1952, 544. 

extracts from Hansard re—value of im- 
ported textiles, 858; dumping of 
refrigerators, 139, 141; dumping of 
textiles, 140; placing of orders abroad 
for army clothing, 141 

recommendations of T. and L.C., C.C. 
of L., and C.C.C.L., 561. 


Incentive Bonus Plans: 
Canada— " 
production or incentive bonus plans in 
manufacturing, October, 1951, 1446. 


Incentive Schemes: 


United Kingdom— 
survey of merit-rating incentive schemes, 


increase in proportion of wage-earners paid 

by results, 851. 
USA— 

wage incentive plan approved by steel- 
workers, 

productivity pay boosts 
industry, 851. 

See also Payment by Results. 


opposed by 


Income: 


Canada— 
national income in 1951, 571. 
extracts from Hansard re national income, 


labour: income in 1951, 11. 
23 per cent of income spent on food in 
1951, 1169. 


US.A— 
results of wage survey, 856. 


Income Tax: 


Canada— 

old age security tax on personal income to 
finance pension plan (Old Age Secur- 
ity Act), 1193. 

extracts from Hansard re Income Tax 
Act, 860; re deduction of expenses 
for income tax purposes, 698. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 411, 560, 
1337-38. 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 1320-21. 


INDEX 


Income Tax—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 

417, 560; reply of Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and of Defence Pro- 
duction, 420; other recommendations, 
560. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 

L.C., 399, 559. 

increase in basic exemptions requested 

by Federation of Labour (T. and 

L.C.), 158. 

deduction of unemployment insur- 

ance contributions for income tax 

purposes, requested by Federation of 

Labour, 1199. 

exemption of hospital insurance pre- 

miums from income tax, requested 

by Federation of Labour (C.C. of 

L.), 266. 

Australia: reduction, 1169. 


US.A.: New York state may offer tax 
relief to working mothers, 321. 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


Index of Wage Rates: 
See Wages. 


India: 


Canada’s economic aid to India under 
Colombo Plan during 1951-52, 890. 
Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 19, 
1563. 

sickness, maternity and injury benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 
legislation, 390. 

number of registered unions (with mem- 
bership), in 1949-50, 1174. 

first meeting of reconstituted Labour 
Advisory Board, 1436. 

labour’s progress in four years of inde- 
pendence outlined in booklet Square 
Deal for Labour, 280. 


Indians: 


provisions of Indian Act summarized in 

1951 Report for United Nations Year- 

book on Human Rights, prepared by 

Federal Department of Labour, 897. 
Canada— 


full citizenship for all Indians recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1189. 


amendment to regulations re pay- 
ment of supplementary allowances 
(old- age and blind pensions) to 
Indians, 1234. 


amendment to Manitoba Election 
Act, 1226. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


Indigent Persons: 
P.EI— 
enactment of Act providing assistance for 
unemployable indigent persons and 
dependants, 895. 


INDEX 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 
Que.— 
inspection of industrial and commercial 
establishments during year ending 
March 31, 1951, 1344. 


Industrial Committees: 


development and progress. under I.L.0., 
435 


See also International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


Industrial Development: 


Alta — 
provisions of Industrial Development Act, 


Industrial Disputes: 

recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 

Canada— 

Lakehead Grain Elevator dispute settled 
by Deputy Minister of Labour— 
terms of agreement reached between 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and 15 eleva- 
tor companies, 1190A. 

arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”’—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and US.W.A., 846. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re newspaper statements, 
1189. 


recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 901, and Base Metals 
Mining Corporation, Limited, 1563; 
report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
Executive Committee of T. and L.C. 
oppose any amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, con- 
cerning firefighters and policemen, 
1568. 


- annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 431. 

- activities of Labour Relations Board 
under Trade Union Act for 16-month 
period- ending March 31, 1951, 1444. 


principle of compulsory arbitration 
rejected by Ontario legislature, 382; 
activities of Conciliation Branch, 
Department of Labour in 1950, al 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (CC. of L.), 572. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Que.: industrial situation in Quebec in 
1951—report of Minister of Labour, 


130; administration of Public Ser- 
vices Employees Disputes Act— 
annual report of Department of 


Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1343; recommendations of Que- 
bec Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, 129; neutral intervention in 
industrial disputes—address before 4th 
annual conference of McGill Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, 736; “ability” 
not “will to co-operate’—ruling of 
arbitration board considering dispute 
between Building Products Limited 
and L’Union Canadienne de Mate- 
riaux de Construction, Local 2, 688; 
amendments to Trade Disputes Act 
recommended by C.C.C.L., 157. 
Sask.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29; compulsory arbi- 
tration of labour disputes opposed by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
159. 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of National Coal Board, 


1036. 

France— 

provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 


work stoppages during May (1952), 982. 

fewer work stoppages during 1951, 183. 

agreement ends 3-year old dispute for 
nation’s railwaymen, 693. 

proposed legislation provides authority 
for seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

recommendations re Wage Stabilization 
Board, 694. 

report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between long- 
shoremen and shipping companies, 
Port of New York, 262. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
‘A Ba rote: —©...0),4. to) study sand 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. and C.W. provided 
for investigation of disputes by inter- 
national union before local may strike, 
696. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, C.1.0.) charged for violation 
of contract, 261. 

Arizona law disallows picketing, 1556. 

See also Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; Strikes and 
Lockouts. 


Industrial Establishments: 
Que.— 
amendment to Act requested by C.C.C.L., 
157. 
India— 
establishment of compulsory provi- 
dent funds for employees in industrial 
establishments, 19. 
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INDEX 


Industrial Home Work: 
See Home Work. 


Industrial Hygiene: 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices—1.L.0. report 
on healthful working conditions, 748. 
Que.: annual report of Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, 306. 


Industrial Injuries Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 
number of workers insured under National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act in 
1949, 263. 


Industrial Peace: 
USA— 

Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 
tive Bargaining—study of steel plant 
having satisfactory labour-manage- 
ment relations, issued by National 
Planning Association, 32. 


Industrial Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Industrial Recreation: 
See Recreation. 


Industrial Relations: 

recommendations of I.L.0. Metal Trades 
Industrial Committee at fourth  ses- 
sion, 1347. 

Canada— 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 170, 285, 437, 589, 753, 912, 1074, 
1207, 1350, 1465, 1583. 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 41, 171, 286, 
439, 590. 755, 914, 1076, 1207, 1352, 
1467, 1584. 

Teamwork im Industry—monthly reports 
on activities of L.M.P.C.’s, 38, 151, 
284, 436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 1206, 
1349, 1464, 1582. 

amendment to Rules of Procedure of 
Canada Labour Relations Board, 690. 

appointment of Allan C. Ross, as em- 
ployer representative to Canada 
Labour Relations Board, 1557. 

grievance procedures in collective bargain- 
ing agreements of the manufacturing 
industry, 601. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 

proceedings of annual meeting of C.M.A., 
900. 


C.N.R. adopts new pension plan for em- 
ployees, 339. 

review of legal immunities of trade unions 
urged by J. A. Cameron, Professor of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, 1303. 


Industrial Relations—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

‘Sndustrial relations more  orderly”— 
extracts from address by Director of 
Industrial Relations, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour before 35th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1217. 

steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, B.C. 

.U.M.M.8.W. chosen as bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B.C., 687. 

film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in Indus- 
trial Relations bulletin of Laval 

University, 1430. 

report on industrial recreation issued by 
University of Western Ontario, 547. 
proposed amendments to Labour Rela- 
tions Acts rejected by T. and L.C., 
1188. 
appointment of Harry Boyse as 
member of Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 687. 
report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Iinquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
employer’s application to quash cer- 
tification order of Labour Relations 
Board, dismissed by Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, 1369; Supreme 
Court upholds decertification of union 
by Labour Relations Board for refusal 
to work overtime, 187; steelworkers 
defeated in vote at ‘Trail, B.C— 
I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B.C., 687; 
appointment of Tom Dunlop to Labour 
Relations Board, 1558; amendments 
to Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tiom Act recommended by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1567; 
recommendation of Committee re 
Labour Relations Board, 1567. 
activities under Labour Relations 
Act—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 161; Bill to amend 
Labour Relations Act, not passed, 
1227; Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather worker’s union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act recommended 
by C.C. of L. unions, 159, by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 894; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
1603; proposed amendment to Labour 
Relations »Act, 1557; resolutions 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) re national 
and provincial Labour Relations Acts 
and Boards, 1440. 
regulations under Labour Relations 
Act, 620; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1951), 431; amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 1199. 


Alta.: 


BiCx 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Nfid.: 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


decision of Labour Relations Board 
re communism in union — groups, 
approved by Halifax union, 260; oppo- 
sition to decision of Labour Relations 
Board re certification of Communist- 
led unions, 547; activities of Labour 
Relations Board under Trade Union 
Act for 16-month period ending 
March 31, 1951, 1444; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act requested by 
Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 279. 

activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1950-52, 27, 1169; activities of 
Conciliation Branch, Department of 
Labour, in 1950, 27; membership of 
Labour Relations Board, 258; memor- 
andum of strike settlement held not 
to be collective agreement, by Labour 
Relations Board, 746; Federation of 
Labour raising fund to finance appeal 
by Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; civil action against 
Labour Relations Board in certifica- 
tion case held to be abuse of court 
process, 63; High Court decision to 
stay bus firm’s action against Labour 
Relations Board affirmed by Court of 
Appeal, 1230; U.M.W.A. barred from 
Hydro project by Labour Relations 
Board, 1499; appointment of E. Norris 
Davis, as chairman of Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 848; report on industrial 
recreation issued by University of 
Western Ontario, 547; amendment to 
Labour Relations Act recommended at 
convention of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 265, other recommenda- 
tions, 572; amendments to Labour 
Relations Act requested at conven- 
tion of Provincial Federation of the 
T. and L.C., 265. 

amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 621; conciliation activl- 
ties in 1951, 130; activities of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1343; activities of Labour Rela- 
tions Board during 1951, 1842; num- 
ber of workers covered by collective 
agreements as at September 30, 1952, 
as reported by ‘Labour Relations 
Board, 1598; Superior Court. . . finds 
invalid a certification order issued by 
Labour Relations Board to oil work- 
ers’ union, 1609; Court of King’s 
Bench finds Labour Relations Board 
did not exceed its jurisdiction in 
decertifying union, 301; 7th ‘annual 
convention om industrial relations at 
Laval University, 723. “Industrial 
Relations in an Expanding Economy” 
_theme of 4th annual conference of 
McGill Industrial Relations Centre, 
730; recommendations of Quebee Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists, 
129; amendments to Labour Relations 


Industrial Relations—Con. 


Act recommended by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, 154; amendments 
to Labour Relations Act requested by 
C.C.C.L., 157, 1337. 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 28. 
Denmark— 
terms of labour agreement negotiated 
hetween Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National 
Employers’ Association, 600. 
United Kingdom— 
summary of report of Human Relations 
in Industry Conference, 1436. 


USA— 

union’s petition to merge collective bar- 
gaining rights with 1 employer in 60 
cities into 1 consolidated — unit, 
rejected by N.L.R.B., 1564. 

principle of N.L.R.B. upheld in decision 
of Court of Appeals on bargaiming 
outside contract, 944. 

Causes of Industrial Peace wnder Collec- 
tive Bargaining—study of steel plant 
having satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 32. 

repeal of Taft-Hartley Act urged by 
AF. of L., 1452, 1454. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

proposals to eliminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations _under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, ‘581. 

“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

establishment of Institute of Tnternational 
Industrial and Labour Relations by 
Cornell University, 19. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 

tion Act: 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
39, 170, 285, 437, 589, 753, 912, 1074, 
1207, 1350, 1465, 1583. 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 41, 171, 286, 
439, 590, 755, 914, 1076, 1207, 1852, 1467, 
1584. 

amendment to Rules of Procedure, 946. 

Bill to amend Act re check-off of union 
dues, not passed, 1195, 1197. 

extracts from Hansard re amendment to 
Act (voluntary revocable check-off), 
554, 700. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
CE ok 2521328. 
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Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act—Con. 


amendment to Section 13 of Act requested 


by R.T.B., 418; reply of Minister of 
Labour, 421. 

amendments to Act requested by T. and 
L.C., 399, 562. 


ProceepINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT: 


Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
‘Company, Limited, Val d’Or, Que., and 
employees, 41, 287. 

Aero Caterers, Limited, Montreal Airport, 
Dorval, P.Q., and employees, 171. 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, 
employees, 439, 756, 915, 1077. 

Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland Limited, Gander, and 
employees, 40, 437, 755. 

Allied Aviation Service Company, Gander 
and Stephenville, Nfld., Goose Bay, 
Labrador, Sydney and Moncton, and 
employees, 40, 437, 755. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River Project, Chalk MRiver, and 
employees, 912, 913, 1074, 1075. 

Badwater Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 41, 1207, 1350. 

B:C. Coast Steamship Service ('‘C.P.R.), and 
employees, 40, 286, 437, 438, 753, 755, 
756, 912, 1209, 1212, 1214, 1584. 

B.C. Coast and B.C. Lakes Barge and Ferry 
Service (C.N.R.) and employees, 755. 

B.C. Lake and River Service (C.P.R.), and 
employees, 755, 756. 

British Columbia Packers, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 755, 914. 
British ‘Columbia Steamship Company, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and employees, 912, 

1074. 

British Columbia Telephone Company, Lim- 
ited, and employees, 914, 1077, 1208, 
1353. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation, Gan- 
der, Nfld., and employees, 40, 285. 


Brown and Ryan, Limited Sorel, and 
employees, 438. 

Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Company, 
Vancouver, and employees, 589, 753. 
1465, 1583. 

Canada Malting Company, Limited, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 1207, 1351. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Sorel, and 
employees, 590-91, 754, 1076, 1077. 

Canadian Broadcasting ‘Corporation, and 
employees, 438, 589, 912, 1351, 1583. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
Region), and employees (extra gang 
timekeepers), 754, 1207. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
at Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough, Saskatoon; The Prince 
Edward, Brandon; The Fort Garry, 
Winnipeg; The Prince Arthur, Port 
Arthur; The Charlottetown, Charlotte- 
town, 591, 1209. 


and 
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Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(maintenance of way, extra gang 
labourers), 39. 

Canadian National Railways, Moncton, and 
employees (clerks and machine oper- 
ators), 1583. 


Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland 
Steamship Service), and employees, 
439, 755. 


Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(first, second and third mates on ves- 
sels in Newfoundland Steamship Ser- 
vice), 40. 

Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (at Chateau Laurier), 41, 
286-87, 591, 592, 1208-9. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Canadian Association of Railway 
Blacksmiths and Helpers), 286. 


Canadian National Railways, Saint John, 
N.B., and employees (freight checkers), 
754, 912. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(yardmasters and assistant yardmas- 
ters on all lines in Canada except 
former Government Railways south 
of St. Lawrence River; conductors, 
baggagemen, brakemen and yardmen, 
Atlantic and Central Regions; bag- 
gagemen, flagmen and _ brakemen, 
Western Region; yardmen, Western 
Region; freight handlers handling LCL 
freight on passenger trains), 915. 

‘Canadian National Railways, Port Arthur, 
and employees (unloading ore), 914, 
1465 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Canadian Merchant Service Guild— 
deck officers on m/v Abegweit, Cape 
Tormentine, N.B—Port Borden, 
P.E.. Ferry Service), 914, 1076, 1583. 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (in offices of General 
Freight Claim Agent and District 
Freight Claim Agent), 914, 1074. 

Canadian National Railways (B/C. Coast 

B:C. Lakes Barge and Ferry Ser- 
vice) and employees (Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc.), 755. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
Barge and Ferry Service), and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc.), 756, 1209, 1215. 

Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine—Port Borden Ferry Service, and 
employees (marine electrical engi- 
neers of m/v Abegweit and ss. Prince 
Edward Island), 1466-67. 

Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine—Port Borden Ferry Service, and 
employees (chief engineers and junior 
chief engineers of m/v Abegweit and 
ss. Prince Edward Island), 1467. 
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Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine—Port Borden Ferry Service, and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Inc., 
chief electrical engineers on m/v 
Abegweit and ss. Prince Edward 
Island), 1467. 

Canadian National Railways, Cape Tormen- 
tine-Port Borden Ferry Service, and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Inc., 
marine engineers of m/v Abegwezt 
and ss. Prince Edward Island), 1466. 

Canadian National Railways (Okanagan 
Lake Barge and Ferry Service) and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc.), 756. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
Barge and (Ferry Service), and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc), 
755, 756, 1209, 1213. 

Canadian National Railways (Okanagan 
Lake Barge and Ferry Service), and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Inc.), 
755, 756, 1209, 1213. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions), and 
employees (Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen), 1207, 
1352. 

Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region), Transcona, Man., Fort Rouge, 
Man., Port Arthur, Ont., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., Saskatoon, Sask., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Port Mann, B.C., and 
employees (blacksmiths, blackmiths’ 


helpers, and blacksmiths’ appren- 
tices), 40. 
Canadian National Railways; Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; and Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, and employees, 1207, 1352. 


Canadian National Steamships, and employ- 
ees, 755, 756, 1209, 1212, 1214. 
Canadian National Transportation Limited, 
McKenzie Coach Lines, Moncton, and 

employees, 1465, 1583. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, Montreal, and employees, 
1076, 1350, 1584, 1585. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Repairs) Lim- 
ited, Calgary and employees, 40, 286, 
437, 754, 912. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 286, 437, 754, 
755, 1350. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (conductors, baggagemen, 
trainmen, yardmen, and switchtenders, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions; similar 
classifications, Eastern Region; and 
yardmasters on all lines), 755, 914. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (dining, cafe and buffet 
ear), 1077, 1352. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (maintenance of way, extra 
gang labourers), 39. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (signal gang, astern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions), 438, 753, 
1074. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees (ticket clerks, 
Vancouver Hotel), 589, 753. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mon- 
treal, and employees (ticket office, 
Windsor Station), 1467. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees (ticket clerks 
at Depot Ticket Office, Vancouver), 
438, 753. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), and employ- 
ees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc.), 40, 286, 487, 438, 753, 755, 
756, 912, 1209, 1212, 1213, 1214, 1215, 
1584. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions), and 
employees (Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen), 1207, 
1352-53. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 
and Pacific Regions), and employees 
(road train conductors), 1351. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Cana- 
dian National Railways; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; and Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, and employees, 1207, 1352. 

Canadian Press and employee (Forbes 
Rhude), and American Newspaper 
Guild, 589, 753. 

Canadian Tugboat Company Limited, 
Fraser Mills, B.C., and employees, 
1465, 1583. 

Chateau Laurier Hotel (C.N.R.), Ottawa, 
and employees, 41. 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Pointe 
au Pic, P.Q., and employees, 286 437. 

Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, 
590, 915, 1077, 1467, 1468. 

Colonial Steamships, Limited, Port Colborne, 
and employees, 1583. 

Davidson Marine Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 754, 1076, 1350. 

Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, and 
employees (maintenance of way, extra 
gang labourers), 39. 

Eastern Canada Stevedores Limited, Sorel, 
and employees (longshoremen), 590- 
91, 1077. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Lim- 
ited, Port Hope, and employees, 286, 
439, 591, 915, 1077. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Sorel, and employees, 590, 1077. 
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Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company, 
and employees, 39. 
Federal Grain Company Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 286, 439, 591, 1353. 
Frenchy’s Transport Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and employees, 754, 1850. 
Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 1584, 1585. 
General Sea Transportation Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 40. 
Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and employees, 
590, 755. 
Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employ- 
ees, 914, 1077. 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal, and employees, 1467. 


Giant 


Gulf Lines Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1076, 1350. 
Howe Sound Lines, Vancouver, and 


employees, 1466. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees, 
589, 753. 

Kerr Gifford and Company, Inc., Vancouver, 
and employees, 40, 171, 285, 438, 439, 
756, 915, 1077. 

Keystone Transports, Limited, and employ- 
ees, 1352, 1467, 1585. 

King-come Navigation Company, Vancou- 
ver, and employees, 1465, 1583. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Lim- 
ited, Medicine Hat, and employees, 
914, 1075-76, 1350. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association 
(representing elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur), and 
employees, 590, 756, 915, 1208, 1209, 
1467-68. 

Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and employ- 
ees, 1207, 

Loiselle Transport, Limited, Dawson Creek, 
.C., and employees, 40, 590. 
Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited, Port 

Arthur, and employees, 171, 437. 

Leaf Milling Company Limited, 

Medicine Hat, and employees, 914, 

1075-76, 1350. 

Marine Express Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 1076, 1207, 1350, 1465, 
1467. 

Maritime Central Airways Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and employees, 1076, 1351 
1465. 

Marpole Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1465, 1583. 

McCabe Grain Company, Limited, St. Boni- 
face, and employees, 40, 286, 591, 756, 
914, 1076. 

McKenzie Coach Lines, Canadian National 
Transportation Limited, Moncton, and 
employees, 1465. 

Messrs. R. McLeese and Angus McKee, 
Vancouver, and employees, 912, 1074. 


Maple 


? 
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Midland Pacific Terminal Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 914, 1074. 
Monarch Towing and Trading Company 
Limited, New Westminster, and 
employees, 1466, 1583. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
employees, 914, 1352. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees, 41, 439, 440. 


and 


National Harbours Board, Prescott, and 
employees, 914, 1077. 
National Harbours Board. Quebec, Que., 


and employees, 41, 171. 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 171, 286. 

Newfoundland Steamship Service (C.N.R.), 
and employees, 40, 439, 755. 

North American Elevators Limited, Sorel, 
and employees, 590-91, 1977. 

North American Trucking and Distributing 
Company Limited, Dawson Creek, 
B.C., and employees, 170, 590, 755. 

Northern Alberta Railways Company, and 
employees, 39. 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (in Mayo district, Yukon 
Territory), 1074, 1076. 

Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1076, 
1207-8, 1467. 

Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1465. 
Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, and 

employees, 753, 912. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 914, 
1075-76, 1350, 1467, 1585. 

Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry Service 
(C.N.R.), and employees, 755, 756. 

Ontario Northland Railway and employees, 


Ontario Northland Railway; Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway ‘Company; 
Canadian National Railways; and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and employees, 1207, 1352. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 41, 171. 

Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 439, 756. 915, 1077. 

The Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 914, 1074. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., Gander, 
and employees, 40, 170, 285, 755. 

Patricia Transportation Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1207, 1350, 
1467. 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and — 
employees, 589, 912, 914. 

Port Mann Barge and Ferry Service (C.N.R.) 
and employees, 755, 756. 

Provincial Transport Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 439. 

Quebee Central Railway Company, 
employees, 39. 


and 
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Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Quebec, Que., and employees, 
41, 42, 45. 

Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Van- 
couyer, and employees, 171, 437, 1587. 

Railway Association of Canada, and 
employees, 914, 915, 1352, 1585. 

Forbes Rhude (employee of Canadian 
Press), and American Newspaper 
Guild, 589, 753. 

Reoch Steamship Company Limited, Mon- 
treal, and employees, 1076, 1350. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Calgary, 

and employees, 755, 915. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Ha! Ha! Bay, 
and employees, 1467. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Producers Lim- 
ited, Regina, and employees, 1076, 
1351. 

Searle Grain Company Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 439, 756, 915, 1077. 

Senecal Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 754, 1465, 1583. 

Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway, and 
employees, 1465. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
employees, 171, 755, 914. 

Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 286, 439. 

Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, Sorel, and employees, 590-91, 
1077. 

J. W. Stewart Limited, and Northern Con- 
struction Company,. Vancouver, and 
employees (in Mayo District, Yukon 
Territory), 1074, 1076. 

Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1466, 1583. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company; Ontario Northland Rail- 
way; Canadian National Railways; 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and employees, 1207, 1352. 

Trans World Airlines, Inc., Gander, and 
employees, 40, 285, 437, 755. 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees, 
755, 756, 913, 1209, 1212, 1214, 1850, 
1583. 

United Grain Growers, Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and employees, 40, 439, 756, 915, 
1077. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 755, 1077, 
1352, 1468, 1469. 

Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 40, 4387, 439, 
589, 591, 753, 756, 757, 1076, 1077, 1207. 

Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1466, 
1583. 

various aviation companies and employees 
at Gander, Nflid., 755. 

various steamship companies on West Coast, 
and employees, 755, 756, 1209, 1212, 
1213, 1214, 1215. 
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Frank Waterhouse and Company of Canada, 
Limited, and employees, 755, 756, 1209, 
1212, 1214. 

Stevedores Limited, 
employees, 590, 1077. 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Lim- 

ited, Dawson, Y.T., 286. 


Wolfe and 


Sorel, 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
Under The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act: 

Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
tela teh Limited, and employees, 

British Columbia Telephone Company, and 
employees, 1353. 

Canadian National Railways, and employees 
(Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper; The 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon; The 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon; The 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg; The 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Prince Arthur; 
et Hotel, Charlottetown), 
209. 

Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (Chateau Laurier Hotel), 


Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Services), and employees, 1209. 

Canadian National Steamships, and 
ployees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Company), and 
employees, 1209. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Lake and River Service), and em- 
ployees, 1209. 


em- 


Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association, 
_ and employees, 1468. 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 


employees, 1352. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q., and 
employees, 171. 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
and employees, 286. 

Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, and employees, 1467. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 1585. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 171. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Ha! Ha! Bay, 
and employees, 1467. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and employees, 171. 
Union Steamships Limited, and employees, 
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Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
and employees, 1468. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, and 
employees, 1207. 

various steamship companies on West Coast, 
and employees, 1209. 

Frank Waterhouse and Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and employees, 1209. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limi- 
ted, Dawson, Y.T., and employees, 
286. 
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Industrial Safety: 
See Safety. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 58, 932, 1602. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick) : 
agreements, 299, 1601. 
formulation of industrial standards 
schedule for electrical trade in 
Moncton area, 1570. 
amendment to Act requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 


agreements, 1223. 
amendment, 1367. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario) : 


agreements, 57, 299, 932, 1223, 1602. 
administration in 1950, 28. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
agreements, 300, 1602. 


Industrial Welfare: 
resolutions concerning health of workers, 
adopted at 35th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1463. 
recommendations of I.L.O. Iron and Steel 
Industrial Committee, at fourth ses- 
sion, 1347. 
Canada— 
number of pension and welfare schemes 
in metal mining industry, 488. 
health and welfare plans in urban trans- 
portation industry, 1633. 
welfare schemes in meat packing industry, 
975. 
pension and welfare plans discussed at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 902. 
Pension and welfare schemes in certain 
industries— 
meat packing, 975. 
metal mining, 488. 
primary iron and steel, 1123. 
primary textiles, 642. 
textiles, 642. 
urban transportation, 1633. 
Sask.: amendments to Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 934. 
United Kingdom— 
health and welfare conditions in iron 
foundries, potteries and building— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1952), 1068-69. 


USA— 
amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare and 
retirement fund, 1432. 


Industry: 


Canada— 

normal work week in manufacturing as 
of October 1, 1951, 708. 

index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
891. : 

percentage of labour force as reported in 
DIB Se bulletin on 1951 census, 
1559. 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees in 
six major industries as of October, 
1951, 1307. 

termination dates of collective agreements 
in Canadian industry, 442. 

Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.L.B., 
688. 

first National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 877. 

government financial assistance for estab- 
lishment of new industry, requested 
by T. and L.C., 1189. 


Ont.: number of persons in civilian employ- 
ment in 1951, 850; report of Industry 
and Labour Board (1950), 27. 

Que.: recommendations of Quebec Profes- 


sional Association of Industrialists, 
129. 
United Kingdom— 
increase in productivity, 910. 
India— 

Contributory Provident | Fund—social 
security scheme established under 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1563. 

labour’s progress in four years of inde- 
pendence outlined in booklet Square 
Deal for Labour, 280. 

Belgium— 

tax reductions for industrial enterprises to 

combat unemployment, 1171. 
Germany— 

workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 

US.A— 

proposed legislation provides authority 
for seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

wage increases—productivity pay boosts 
opposed by industry, 851. 

survey studying effects on industry of pro- 
jonaed. illness of employed persons, 
1071. 


Inflation: 
Que — 
nature, effects and causes of inflation— 
proceedings of 7th annual conven- 
tion on industrial relations at Laval 
University, 723, 724. 
Finland— 
anti-inflation program, 264. 
USA— 
implications of rent control, 1057, 1059. 
inflation dilutes pension benefits, 260. 
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Injunctions: 

Canada— 

Federal Government legislation on injunc- 
tions “undesirable”, 621. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L. on use 
of Court injunctions, 1327. 

B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate Concil- 
jation and Arbitration Act, 563; officer 
of union and 14 members who diso- 
beyed injunction found guilty of con- 
tempt of court by Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, 1489. 
injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful 
picketing modified by Court of Queen’s 
Bench, 1488. 

NB.: resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 

Que.: prohibition of injunctions requested 
by C.C.C.L., 158. 

US.A— 

proposed legislation provides authority for 

seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

strike legislation in Nevada, 1556. 

constitutionality of Virginia act which set 

arbitration procedures and required 
five-week strike notice, upheld by 
~ Supreme Court, 17. 


Man.: 


Inland Transport: 
proceedings of fourth session of Inland 
Transport Industrial Committee of 
I.L.0.. 164. 


Inspections: 
Alta — 

amended regulations under Alberta Elec- 
trical Protection Act governing elec- 
trical permits and inspection fees, 1612. 
regulations under Building Trades 
Protection Act, 790; annual report of 
Department of Labour, 162, 163. 
factory inspections in 1951, 1570; 
boiler and pressure vessel inspections 
in 1951, 1571. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 431. 
provisions of Employment of Child- 
ren Act, 1444; activities of Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspection 
Branch in 1951, 1445; factory inspec- 
tions in 1951, 1445. 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch (1950), Department of Labour, 
25; boiler inspections in 1950, 26. 
inspection services in industrial and 
commercial establishments and_public 
buildings—annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour for year ending 
March 31, 1951, 1344; annual report 
of Board of Examiners of Stationary 
Enginemen and Inspection Service of 
Pressure Vessels, 1344; report of Board 
of Examiners of Electricians and 
Inspection Service of Electrical Instal- 
lations, 1345. 


Man.: 


N.Be 


Nfid.: 
NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 
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Sask.: amendments to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 935; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1950), 29. 


Insurance: 


Canada— 
application of Veterans Insurance Act to 
veterans of Special Force, 190. 


B.C.: amended regulations under Hospital 
Insurance Act, 1612; recommendation 
of Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.TB. re automobile insurance, 580. 


enactment of Ontario Insurance Act 
to provide health services, requested 
by Provincial Federation of T. and 
L.C., 265-66. 


United Kingdom— 
number of workers insured under National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act in 
1949, 263. 
national insurance plan on verge of deficit, 
1564. 
Finland— 
accident and old age insurance for wage- 
earners, 1168. 
Israel— 
provisions of proposed National Insurance 
Bill, 389. 
USA— 
number of workers covered by sickness 
and accident insurance, 1175. 
extension of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 
increased benefits sought by International 
Union of Electrical Workers, 1435. 
See also Castastrophe Insurance; Health 
Insurance; Hospital Insurance; Indus- 
trial Welfare. 


Ont.: 


Interest: 
See Loans. 


International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United 
States and Canada: 


35th annual conference, 782. 


International Association of Machinists: 
USA— 


labour unity urged by international presi- 
dent, 1176. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 
extracts from address by J. G. Bisson, 
Chief Commissioner, U.I.C., 1027. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 
Canada— 
publishes history entitled Paper Makers in 
Canada—A “Record of Fifty Years’ 
Achievement, 1037. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 
US A— . 
retirement of Daniel J. Tobin, and 
appointment of Dave Beck, as presi- 

dent, 1432. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 

Unions: 

forced labour inquiry completed by United 
Nations, 1030. 

recommendation against admission of 
Yugoslavian unions, 1037. 

project to drive Communists from French 
unions, 547. 

C.C. of L. appoints member of General 
Council, 848; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1328. 


International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions: 
11th convention held at The Hague, Hol- 
land, 1070. 


International Labour Organization: 

conventions approved, 857. 

expert committee of I.L.0. examine appli- 
cation of I.L.0. conventions, 751. 

I.L.O. Convention on Accommodation of 
Ships’ Crews to come into force Jan- 
uary 29, 1953, 1348. 

number of registered ratifications of con- 
ventions, 169, 750. 

ratifications of Conventions by Finland and 
Belgium, 169. 

re text of convention on Social Security, 
1190. 

progress reported in forced labour inquiry 
by U.N.-LL.O. ad hoc committee, 259. 

measures to prevent unemployment when 
rearmament orders slacken recom- 
mended by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of I.L.0., 909. 

results of I.L.O. survey on job prospects 
for women workers, 386. 

conference of experts on women’s work, 
433. 

I.L.O. technical assistance projects as at 
October 31, 1952, 1580. 

windowless buildings dangerous in atomic 
age—I.L.0. report on Hygiene in 
Shops and Offices, 37. 

Immigration into Brazil from Western 
Europe—teport of V. C. Phelan, Direc- 
tor, Canada Branch, 1559. 

Organization of Migration into Canada— 
enor of Canadian immigration policy, 

classification of world’s occupations, 1463. 

proposed meeting of experts to discuss 
methods of increasing productivity in 
manufacturing industries, 435. 

death of Sir John Forbes Watson, I.L.0. 
official, 1249. 

Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on vocational training schools, 
courses and curricula, 890. 

return of I.L.0. official to Department of 
Labour, 1027. 


International Labour Organization—C on. 
Governing Body— 
proceedings of 119th session, 1348. 
re 118th session, 283. 
117th session, 282. 
Industrial Committees— 
industrial committees—development and 
progress, 435. 
Chemical Industries: 
third session—Canadian delegation, 
ete., 1578. 
Inland Transport: 
fourth session, 164. 
Iron and steel: 
fourth session, 1347. 
Metal Trades: 
fourth session, 1347. 
Thirty-fifth Conference— 
agenda, 1457. 
summary of proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, 1072, 1457. 
address of Director-General, and Canad- 
ian delegation, 1201. 
Publications and Reports— 
child labour in relation to compulsory 
education, 584. 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices, 748. 
Protection of the Health of Workers in 
Places of Employment—summary of 
preliminary report, 35. 


Canada— 
I.L.O. conventions ratified by Canada, 

ole 
extracts from Hansard ve I.L.0. conven- 


tions and recommendations, 21. 

Albert J. Bouthillier, Quebec Regional 
Insurance Officer, U.I.C., loaned to 
TIZOYF1308 

Geo. V. Haythorne, Federal Department 
of Labour, chairman of J.L.0. meeting 
on productivity, 1581. 

“imdustrial relations more  orderly”— 
extracts from address by Director of 
Industrial Relations, Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1217. 

V.C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
I.L.0., on survey of employment ser- 
vice and migration systems in Brazil, 


International 
Union: 
US.A— 
finances co-operative housing project in 
New York, 697. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 


USA— 

Franklin Sugar Refinery employees (mem- 
bers of local of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, A.F. of L.) 
win guaranteed annual wage, 1304. 


National Sugar Refinng Company 
employees, win guaranteed annual 
wage, 1304. 
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International Refugee Organization: 
IL.O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


International Social Security Association: 
25th anniversary, 1368. 


International Trade: 
See Trade. 


International Union of Electrical Workers: 
USA— 
economic aims endorsed at annual con- 
vention, 1435. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 
Canada— 
elected as bargaining agent for Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company, 
Trail, B.C., 687. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 
Canada— 
suspension of union by T. and L.C. for 
violation of constitution, 13. 


International Woodworkers of America. 
B:C.— 
release of Tony Poje, business agent, 
T.W.W.A.. ordered by Supreme Court 
of Canada, 1456. 


Iron and Its Products: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
primary iron and steel industry, 1120. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in iron and steel products indus- 
try, 1446-47. 

imports in February, 1952, 544. 

DB. of 8. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

United Kingdom— 

training schemes to prepare unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers for fully-skilled 
employment, 910. 


Iron Foundries: 
United Kingdom— 
health and welfare conditions reviewed 
im annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1950), 1068; establishment 
of Foundry Atmospheres Committee 
outlined, 1064. 


Israel: 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 


Italy: 
proposed five-year plan to combat unem- 
ployment, 20. 
British plan to import Italian miners, 
collapses, 388. 
AF. of L. and CLO. urge anti-commun- 
ist unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 


Ives, J. L. D., Chairman, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee, Jira lesz 
New Year’s message, 1573, 1577. 


Jails: 
See Prisons. 


Japan: 
membership in I.L.0—report of 117th 
session of Governing Body, 288. 


Job Classifications: 
Canada— 

job evaluation sought by US.W.A. in 
negotiations with “Big Three” steel 
corporations in 1952, 134. 

job classification program provided in 
agreement between Steel Company of 
Canada and workers, 1166. 

extension of program recommended at 
policy conference of United Steel- 
workers of America, 1557. 


Job Tenure: 
See Employment. 


Job Training: 
increase in vocational training for women 
by all countries noted by United 
Nations Status of Women Commis- 
sion, 1033. 
Canada— 
training programs in certain industries— 
meat packing, 975. 
metal mining, 488. 
primary textiles, 642. 
pulp and paper, 1257. 
rubber products, 335. 
textiles, 642. 


Jobless Benefits: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Jobless Insurance: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Joint Consultation: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Joint Management: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Jouhaux, Léon, Founder of Labour Force in 
France: ; 
extracts from address at 12th annual con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1311. 
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Juries: 
Man— ‘ 
amended provisions of Jury Act, 1226. 
NB.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re payment for 
jury duty, 1441. 
right of women to serve on juries 
described in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Year Book on Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 898. 


Ont.: 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
USA 
plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 
establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
AF. of L-C.1L.0., to study and elim- 
inate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 


Jutras, Mrs. Flora D.: 


appointment to membership of National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, 1557. 


Juvenile Employment: 
child labour in relation to compulsory 
ee pists Sie of I.L.0. report, 
5 
NS.: provisions of Employment of Children 
Act, 1444. 
United Kingdom— 
medical examinations of young persons— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1950), 1067. 
Finland— 
hours of work and minimum vacation for 
women and young workers, 1168. 


Kelland, Frederick S., President, Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen (United Kingdom): 

remarks at convention of T. and L.C., 1182. 


Kingsley, Donald J., Director-General, Inter- 
national Refugee Organization: 

IL.O. statement of appreciation of 

Canada’s contribution in placement 

of displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


Knit Goods: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 


Labour Acts: 
Alta — 
amendments to Act requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 159, 
160. 
N.S.: employment preference to residents 
under Nova Scotia Labour Act, 1867. 
See also various subject headings. 


Labour Attachés: 
Canada— 
transference of Joseph Godson, United 
States labour attaché, to London, 
England, 1556. 
appointment approved by C.C. of L., 405. 
United Kingdom— 
British labour attachés praised by publi- 
cation The Economist, 747. 


Labour Boards: 
Man— 
appointment of Andrew Murphy as mem- 
ber of Labour Board, 17. 


Labour Code: 
Canada— 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
404, 562; reply of Prime Minister, 
407; resolution adopted at convention, 
1327: 

amendments to I.R.D.I. Act requested by 
T. and L.C., 399, 562, reply of Prime 
Minister, 401. 


Que.: recommendations of Quebec Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists, 
129. 


Labour Colleges: 
See Workers’ Education. 


Labour Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Labour Councils: 
Que — 
report of Superior Labour Council for 
year ending March 31, 1951, 1342. 


Labour Courts: 
Que. — 
establishment requested by Canadian 
Brotherhood of Civic Employees (fire- 
men), 385. 


Labour Day: 
Canada— 
message of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour, 1020. 
extracts from messages of labour leaders 
—Percy R. Bengough, President, T. 
and L.C., 1021; A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent, C.C. of L., 1023; Gerard Picard, 
General President, C.C-C.L., 1025; J. 
B. Ward, Secretary, R.T.B., 1119. 
USA— 


labour unity urged in Labour Day mes- 


sage of John L. Lewis, President, 
U.M.W.A., 1177. 

monument to memory of Peter J. MeGuire, 
“Father of Labour Day”, 1164. 


INDEX LV 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 

legislative developments in Canada in 
field of human rights; description of 
federal and provincial acts—summary 
of 1951 report for United Nations 
Year Book on Human Rights, pre- 
pared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 896. 


Canada— 

survey of technical personnel conducted 
by Federal Department of Labour, 
1164. 

film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in Indus- 
trial Relations bulletin of Laval Uni- 
versity, 1430. 

project to revise Departmental publication 
Apprenticeship in Canada planned by 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee, 1560. 

exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship, 846. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
review of 1951 edition issued by 
Department of Labour, 137. 

The Safety Supervisor—Department of 
Labour accident prevention film wins 
first prize at Venice film festival, 1249. 

return of I.L.0. official to Department of 
Labour, 1027. 


Man.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 160. 

NB.: report of Department of Labour for 
five-month period in 1951, 1570. 


Que.: annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1342. 

US.A— 


35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 


Labour Disputes: 


See Industrial Disputes; 
Lockouts. 


Strikes and 


Labour Education: 
See Workers’ Education. 


Labour Force: 


Canada— 
civilian labour force as at May 31, 1952, 
1030 


total labour force as reported in D.B. of 
S. bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 
number of persons in civilian employ- 
ment in 1951, 850. 
Australia— : 
increase in wage and salary earners In 
1951, 1174. 


Ont.: 


Labour Force—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
number of workers in labour force, with 
age distribution, as at May, 1951, 
1035. 
working population as at September, 1951, 
133 


proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14 


age distribution of, women in labour 
force, 1032. 

plan to import Italian coal miners, col- 
lapses, 388. 


USA— 
total civilian employment as at June, 1952, 
4, 


percentage of persons in continuous 
employment with same employer, 550. 

number of women in labour force—organ- 
ization urged by A.F. of L., 1453. 

age composition of women in labour 
force, 1032. 

number of married women in labour force 
as in April, 1951, 1482. 

re expansion of labour force, 261. 

number of workers covered by sickness 
and accident insurance, 1175. 

fewer men over 45 now employed, 548. 

one-third of labour force aged 45 and 
over—sSelected Facts on the Employ- 
ment and Economic Status of Older 
Men and Women, 388. 


Labour Gazette: 
appointment of Guy de Merlis, as editor 
of French edition, approved by 
G.CC 27409: 


Labour Income: 

Canada— 

labour income during first six months of 
1952, 1303. 

labour income during July, 1952, 1426. 
income in 1951, 11. 

USA— 
results of wage survey, 856. 


Labour Legislation: 

35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 

Canada— 

legislation enacted by 21st Parliament at 
5th and 6 sessions, 1193, 1195. 

special sessions of five provincial legisla- 
tures—British Columbia, Newfound- 
land, Ontario, Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan, 277. 

Federal Government legislation on injunc- 
tions “undesirable”, 621. 

highlights of provincial legislation in 
1952, 892. 

11th annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1494, 

35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Government 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 
Canada—Con. ] 
Mackintosh, 


death of Miss Margaret 
M.B.E., former Chief of Legislation 
Branch, Federal Department of 


Labour, 954. 

apprenticeship regulations, past and pres- 
ent—proceedings of first National 
Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industry, 879. 

certain provincial legislation summarized in 
1951 Report for United Nations Year 
Book on Human Rights, prepared by 
Federal Department of Labour, 897. 

extracts from Hansard re N.ES. and pro- 
vincial labour laws, 22. 

provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 159; Manitoba 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158; Manitoba (C:C. of L.) unions, 
159; New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 154; Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 154; Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 159. 


legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1085; 
legislative proposals of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L-C.), 159. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 783, 892; 
special session of Legislature, 277. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1224; 
legislative proposals of Manitoba Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158, 
of C.C. of L. unions, 159. 


legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1603; 
forecast of legislation, 1557; legisla- 
tive proposals of New Brunswick Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L:C.), 154. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1483; 
special session of Legislature, 277; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 481. 
legislation enacted in 
annual report of 
Labour (1951), 1443. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1091; 
special session of Legislature, 277. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1605; 
special session of Legislature, 277. 
legislation enacted in 1951-52, 457, in 
1952, 892; provincial legislative pro- 
posals of C.C.C.L., 156; legislative 
proposals of Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
154. 


Alta.: 


BC.: 


Man.: 


NB.: 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 1952, 892; 


Department of 
Ont. 
JPA OM Es 


Que.: 


: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 933; 
special session of Legislature, 277; 
legislative proposals of Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
159. 


Germany— 
workers in West German Federal Republic 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 


Labour Legislation—Con. 
US.A— 

35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 

labour laws enacted in 1951, 1031. 

legislation in 26 states provides time off 
for voting, 1171. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure Of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

union activities curbed by new legislation 
passed in Arizona and Nevada, 1556. 

New York state bill would bar unions’ 
political actions, 383. 

fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 

See also Trade Unions; various subject 
headings. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
resolution adopted at 11th convention of 
LF.C.T.U., held at The Hague, Hol- 
land, 1071. 


Canada— 
proceedings of annual meeting of C.M.A., 
900. 


B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 568. 

Que.: trends in labour-management  rela- 


tions—address before 4th annual con- 
ference of McGill Industrial Relations 
Centre, 735; recommendations of Que- 
bee Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, 129. 
United Kingdom— 
joint consultation in industry favoured by 
T.U-C., 1450. 
Germany— 
workers in West German Federal Repub- 
lic granted representation on boards 
of directors of all industries, 1173. 


India— 

first meeting of reconstituted Labour 
Advisory Board, 1436. 

Contributory Provident Fund—social 
security scheme established under 


Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1563. 
Israe]— 

establishment of production “committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histradrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 

US:A— 

National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee opposed to draft of 
labour—recommendations, 876. 

establishment and functions of national 
and regional labour-management man- 
power committees, 1452. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 
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Labour Management Co-operation—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

increased government intervention in 
labour-management relations makes 
collective bargaining ineffectual, 695. 

Supreme Court holds that employer’s 
demand for management rights clause 
in contract not refusal to bargain, 
1100. 

proposals to eleminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 

Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 
tive Bargaining—study of steel plant 
having satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 32. 

labour man honoured for apprenticeship 

aid, 263. 

See also Industrial Relations. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service: 
Canada— 


Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports 
on activities of L.M.P.Cs, 38, 151, 284, 
436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 1206, 1349, 1464, 
1582. 

What Management 
L.M.P.Cs—folders 
IM.CS., 751. 


Men Say About 
published by 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees: 


Canada— 
re L.M.P.C. films, 1430. 
What Management Men Say About 


L.M.P.C s—folders published by 
Labour-Management Co-operation Ser- 
vice, 751. 

Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports 
on activities of L.M.P.C.s, 38, 151, 
284, 436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 1206, 1349, 
1464, 1582. 

Israel— 
establishment, 1029. 


Labour Mobility: 
See Mobility of Labour. 


Labour Officials: 


35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 


Labour Organization: 
re formation of Latin-American workers’ 
confederation, 696. 
Canada— 


41st annual report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, 1198. 


Labour Organization—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
labour organization in pulp and paper 
industry, 1251. 
affiliation of UI.C. Employees’ Associa- 


tion of Ottawa, with T. and LC., 
1427. 

retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 
548. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 13837. 


organization campaign in Quebec—tesolu- 
tions adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1316, 1328. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. re government employees, 
1186. 

campaign to organize office workers fore- 
cast in resolution adopted at conven- 
tion of C.C. of L., 1328. 

NB.: organization of Hydro employees— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour, 1440. 

United Kingdom— 

organization of women workers, 1449. 

Mexico— 

formation of Union of Industrial and Farm 
Workers, 696. 
Puerto Rico— 
organization of workers, 857. 
USA— 
formation of Retired Autoworkers’ Organ- 
ization, 262. 
N.L.R.B. bans indoor picketing during 
campaign to organize department 
store employees, 1617. 
organization of women workers urged by 
AF. of L., 1453. 
See also Trade Union 
Trade Unions. 


Membership; | 


Labour Papers: 


US.A— 
national labour papers and magazines 
published by labour unions, 549. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labor Relations Management Act, 1947 


(U.S.A.): 

proposed amendment to Act provides 
authority for seizure of key industries 
vital to national security, 693. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C:.Crof< Le 
405. 
greater representation on directorate of 
C.B.C. requested by T. and L.C., 400. 
legislative recommendations of Re Bs 
418. 
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Labour Representation—Con. 


Germany— 
workers in West German Federal Bepibie 
granted representation on boards of 
directors of all industries, 1173. 
India— 
first meeting of reconstituted Labour 
Advisory Board, 1436. 
See also Representation. 


Labour Standards: 
US A— 


policy statement opposing lowering of 
labour standards, 18. 

fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 


Labour Supply: 

appointment of V. C. Phelan as Employ- 
ment Consultant to the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation, 
1306. 

Canada— 

insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s employ- 
ment, U.I.C., 1455. 

labour supply in the aircraft industry, 143. 

farm labour requirements in 1952—report 
of Federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 145, 149. 

United Kingdom— 

provisions of Notification of Vacancies 
Order (1952), 386. 

proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14 


labour shortage in textile industry, 1563; 
re-distribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 

plan to import Italian coal miners, col- 
lapses, 388. 

LOS 
re expansion of labour force, 261. 
surplus of labour in 23 major areas, 138. 


Labour Surplus: 
See Unemployment. 


Labour Transference: 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 
Canada— 
movement of harvest workers from Ontario 
and Quebec to the Prairie Provinces 
in 1952, 1428. 
annual movement of harvesters to Prairie 
Provinces, 1167. 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 
farm workers provided with free trans- 
portation within own province, 691. 
pension plan permitting workers to 
switch jobs, effected in Toronto— 
Hamilton area by A.C.W.A., 1427. 


Ont.: 
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Labour Transference—Con. 


United Kingdom— , 
provisions of Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952, 386. 
labour shortage in some industries—redis- 
tribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 
US. A— 
lesser degree of labour mobility, 1037. 
area pension plan of U.A.W. approved by 
Treasury Department, 137. 
re international movement of tobacco cur- 
ers, 1556. 
See also Labour Supply. 


Labour Turn-over: 


Canada— 
hirings and separations during period 
March, 1949, to February, 1951, 692. 
US.A— 
labour turn-over in manufacturing indus- 
tries in September, 1952, 1503. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
Ol Wieeloale 


proceedings at convention of T. and L-C., 
1184. 


US. A— 

appeal for united labour front by William 
Green, President, A.F. of L., 1453. 

labour unity urged in Labour Day mes- 
sage of John L. Lewis, President, 
U.M.W.A., 1177. 

labour unity urged by international presi- 
dent of International Association of 
Machinists, 1176. 


Ladders: 


Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 788. 


Lakehead Grain Elevators: 
See Grain Elevators. 


Languages: 
Canada— 
recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re teaching of offi- 
cial languages to immigrants, 1562. 
immigrants learn English from mine 
safety manual, in Ontario, 690. 
immigrants—classes i in English ‘and citizen- 
ship sponsored by Windsor, Ontario, 
Board of Education, 690. 


Laundries: 


Canada— : 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892 


preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, 570-71. 
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Laundries—Con. 

Man.: Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather workers’ union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462; injunction 
against laundry workers illegally on 
strike to permit peaceful picketing 
modified by Court of Queen’s Bench, 
1488. 


Laval University: 
7th annual convention on industrial rela- 
tions at Laval University, 723. 
film preview service of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour commended in indus- 
trial relations bulletin of Laval Uni- 
versity, 1430. 


Law: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re deduction of 
expenses for income tax purposes, 698. 
See also Labour Legislation; Legal Decis- 
ions. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 
compensation for packinghouse workers 
laid off because of livestock foot and 
mouth disease, requested by C.C. of 


L., 404. 
lay-offs in refrigerator plants—extracts 
from Hansard re, 139, 141. 
US A— 


recommendation of Oil Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union re 36-hour work week, 
1306. 


Lead Poisoning: 
Canada— 
federal grant to aid in long-term study 
of lead poisoning, 255. 


Leather Industry: 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in leather products industry, 


1446-47. 
Man.: Court of King’s Bench upholds 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 


leather workers’ union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462. 


Legal Aid: 
Ont.— 
“The Ontario Legal Aid Plan” described 
in 1951 Report for United Nations 
Year Book on Human Rights, pre- 
pared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 898. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 

release of Tony Poje, business agent, 
I.W.W.A., ordered by Supreme Court 
of Canada, 1456. 

officer of union (Tony Poje) and four- 
teen members who disobeyed injunc- 
tion found guilty of contempt of court 
by Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia, 1489. 

Supreme Court holds that employee’s 
accident in hotel swimming pool not 
“in the course of employment”, 1486. 


B.C.: employer’s application to quash certi- 
fication order of Labour Relations 
Board, dismissed by Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, 1369; release of 
Tony Poje, business agent, I.W.W.A., 
ordered by Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, 1456; officer of union (Tony Poje) 
and fourteen members who disobeyed 
injunction found guilty of contempt of 
court by Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, 1489; Supreme Court holds 
that officers of union local may not 
bring representative action for dam- 
ages, 1095; review of article on The 
Right to Picket in British Columbia— 
study of issues raised in Aristocratic 
Restaurants case, 1389; Court of 
Appeal holds that “arbitral tribunal” 
under I.C.A. Act is subject to rules 
under Arbitration Act, 785. 


decision of lower Court which ordered 

Labour Board to certify craft union, 

reversed by Court of Appeal, 1228; 

Court of King’s Bench holds that 

Labour Board’s refusal to certify craft 

union was based on matters outside 

its scope, 941; injunction against 
laundry workers illegally on strike to 
permit peaceful picketing modified by 

Court of Queen’s Bench, 1488; 

Appeal Court holds that taxi driver 

seeking licence renewal must fulfil 

same conditions as new applicant, 

1487; Court of King’s Bench upholds 

Labour Board’s refusal to certify 

leather worker’s union for unit of 

laundry workers, 462. ( 

N.B.: Appeal Division of Supreme Court 
quashes order of provincial Labour 
Relations Board certifying local of 
fish handlers’ union, 613; Supreme 
Court orders reinstatement of long- 
shoreman expelled contrary to union 
constitution, awards him damages, 
461; Supreme Court holds accident on 
employer’s premises to be in course 
of employment, though worker off 
duty, 459; Supreme Court of Canada 
holds that employee’s accident in 
hotel swimming pool not “in the 
course of employment”, 1486. 

NS.: Supreme Court holds that certification 

may not be withheld from union satis- 

fying Act’s requirements, 937. 


Man.: 
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Legal Decisions—C on. 


Ont.: Court of Appeal holds employer:had 
no duty to warn worker of danger 
arising from his own physical condi- 
tion, 184; Registrar im Bankruptcy 
rules that vacation. pay earned in three 
months preceding bankruptey is pre- 
ferred claim, 1096; Federation of 
Labour raising fund to finance appeal 
by Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; High Court deci- 
sion to stay bus firm’s action against 
Labour Relations Board affirmed by 
Court of Appeal, 1280; High Court of 
Justice holds that workers have right 
to picket peacefully even though strike 
might be unlawful, 188; Supreme Court 
dismisses union appeal against judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Gale quashing a 
certification order, 615; civil action 
against Labour Relations Board in 
certification case held to be abuse of 
court process, 63. 


Que.: seasonal worker not entitled to notice 
of termination at end of season, 64; 
Superior Court—rules on length and 
starting date of notice to which an 
employee is entitled on dimissal, 943, 
dismisses claim of automotive industry 
parity committee for holiday pay for 
garage employees, 617, confirms writ 
staying proceedings of council of 
arbitration in the province’s shoe 
industry, 303, finds contractor liable 
for damages in fatal accident to 
painter working on unsafe scaffold, 
304, finds invalid a certification order 
issued by Labour Relations Board to 
oil workers’ union, 1609; Court of 
King’s Bench finds Labour Relations 
Board did not exceed its jurisdiction in 
decertifying union, 301; Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side. . reverses 
judgment allowing Canadian Govern- 
ment to recover costs in workmen’s 
compensation case, 1607. 


Sask.: District Court finds employee who 
Jeft job is not entited to recover: wages 
for days worked after last pay day, 
618; Court of Queen’s Bench awards 
four months’ salary in lieu of notice 
to company manager who was sum- 
marily dismissed, 1491; Court of 
Appeal finds railway negligent under 
common law for failing to provide 
reasonably safe work-place, 185. 

US.A— 

Court bans picketing on wage re-open- 
ing, 855. 

High Court 
clause, 850. 

Supreme ‘Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097. 

union’s appeal from ruling requiring it to 
cease discriminating against two 
Negroes dismissed by Connecticut 
Superior ‘Court, 1370. 


upholds employer-rights 


Legal Decisions—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

Supreme Court holds that employer’s 
demand for management rights clause 
in contract not refusal to bargain, 1100. 

workers who refuse to cross picket lines 
of another union at customer’s plant 
may be dismissed—claim of N.L.R.B. 
rejected by Court of Appeals, 1033. 

demotion of employees. who refused to 
cross picket line upheld by decision 
of Supreme Court, 17. 

principle of N.L.R.B. upheld in decision of 
Court of Appeals on bargaining out- 
side contract, 944. 

Court of Appeals rules “featherbedding” 
illegal, 807. 

constitutionality of Virginia act which set 
arbitration procedures and required 
five week strike notice, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 17. 

N.Y. Supreme Court upholds anti-discrim- 
ination order requiring employment 
agency to alter its application form, 
1611. 


Legislation: 

legislative developments in Canada in 
field of human rights; description of 
federal and provincial acts—summary 
of 1951 report for United Nations Year 
Book on Human Rights, prepared by 
Federal Department of Labour, 896. 

See also Labour Legislation; various sub- 
ject headings. 


Legislative Proposals: 
See Labour Legislation; Trade Unions; 
various subject headings. 


Level Crossings: 
Canada 
protection of railway-highway crossings, 
urged by R.T.B., 418. 
abolition of level crossings urged by T. 
and L.C., 400. 
P.E.l.: recommendation of Joint Legisla- 
tive ‘Committee of R.T.B., 575. 


John L., President, 
Workers of America: 
bans wildcat strikes, 11. 
labour unity urged in Labour Day mes- 
sage, 1177. 


Lewis, United Mune 


Licences: 
N.B— 
reduction in cost of hunting licences 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 1441. 
P.E.L.: provisions of Licenced Nursing Assis- 
tants Act, 1605. 
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Licensing of Workmen: 
Alta— 
amendments to Amusements Act, 3138. 

Man.: regulations under Operating Engin- 
eers and Firemen Act, 191; activities 
under Amusements Act—annual report 
of mechanical and engineering section, 
Department of Labour (1949-1950), 
162; activities under Electricians’ 
Licence Act—annual report of mech- 
anical and engineering section, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 161. 

N.B.: licences issued to stationary engineers 
in 1951, 1571. 

Que.: annual report of Board of Examiners 
of Stationary Enginemen and Inspec- 
tion Service of Pressure Vessels, 1344. 

Sask.: amendments to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 935- 


Limitation of Working Hours: 
See Hours of Work. 


Liquor: 
Alta— 
amendments to liquor control regulations 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(and, L-C,), 2160: 
Que:. recommendations of C.C.C.L. re 
anti-aleohol campaign, 157. 
Sask.: amendments to Liquor Board Super- 
annuation Act (1944), 987. 


Literature: 

Canada— 
legislation to ban “obscene books, maga- 
zines...” urged by T. and L.C., 1189. 


Loans: 
Canada— 

ceiling on loans to builders for rental 
housing, raised, 1556. 
amendment to Vocational Education 
Act re government loans for expen- 
ditures on buildings, 1604; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) re interest on loans, 1441. 


N.Be: 


Ont.; provisions of Junior Farmer Establish- 
ment Act, 1094; provisions of Rural 
Housing Assistance Act, 1094. 

Logging: 
Canada— 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 


892. 

preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, 570-71. 

five-day week in the logging industry, as 
of October, 1951, 1308. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
CC.C.L., 1337. 


Longshoremen: 
N.B— 

Supreme Court orders reinstatement of 
longshoreman expelled contrary to 
union constitution, awards him dam- 
ages, 461. 

US. A— 

report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between longshore- 
men and shipping companies, Port of 
New York, 262. 


Lumbering: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 


of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


MacDonald, Dr. Angus B., National Secretary, 
Co-operative Union of Canada: 
death of, 1346. 


MacDonald, J. R., Canadian 
Labour: 


death of, 546. 


Congress of 


Machinists: 


USA— 


number of apprentices registered, 384. 


Mackintosh, Margaret, M.B.E., former Chief 
of Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour: 


death of, 954. 


Maclean, M. M., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and Director of Industrial 
Relations: 

address, as Chief Canadian delegate, at 
35th Conference of the I.L.O., 1458. 

“industrial relations more  orderly”— 
extracts ‘from address before 35th 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1217. 


MacNamara, Dr. Arthur, Deputy Minister of 


Labour: 
term of office extended, 256. 
effects settlement of dispute between 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and 15 eleva- 
tor companies, 1190A. 

address at federal-provincial farm labour 
conference, 146. 

remarks at—2nd meeting of National 
Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, 1566; first 
National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 877-78; 
55th conference of Allied Florists and 
Growers, 1026; 17th semi-annual con- 
ference of Vocational Training Advis- 
ory Council, 270, 272; opening of voca- 
tional school in Winnipeg, 12. 
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Manitoba: _ ; 4 
See various subject headings. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 158. 


Manpower: 

European manpower pool approved by 
European Consultative Assembly at 
Strassburg, 138. 

Canada-U.S.A. co-operation on man- 
power advocated by chairman of US. 
Government manpower policy com- 
mittee, 258. 

Canada— 

analysis of manpower situation in 1952— 
report of Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, at Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 149. 

“Farm Manpower in Canada’s Expanding 
Economy’’—current employment sit- 
uation and outlook for farm labour 
in 1952, 566. 

appointment of new member to National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, 545. 

Canada-U.S.A. co-operation on manpower 
advocated by chairman of U.S. Gov- 
ernment manpower policy committee, 
258. 

manpower in the aircraft industry, 142. 

extracts from Hansard re National 
eae Council on Manpower, 556, 


appointment of Mrs. F. D. Jutras to mem- 
bership of National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, 1557. 


“Farm Manpower in Canada’s 
Expanding Economy’”—current em- 
ployment situation and outlook. for 
farm labour in 1952, 566. 
United Kingdom— 
labour shortage in some jindustries—re- 
distribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 
proposals to relieve shortage of workers, 
14, 


Alta.: 


US.A— 

estimates of manpower requirements for 
1953, 386. 

establishment and functions of national 
and regional labour-management man- 
power committtees, 1452. 

National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee opposed to draft of 
labour-recommendations, 876. 

Canada-U.S.A. co-operation on manpower 
advocated by chairman of U.S. Gov- 
ernment manpower policy committee, 


258. 
“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility— 


research projects of University of 
Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, 387. 

See also Labour Supply; Labour Trans- 
ference. 


INDEX 


Mansbridge, Dr. Albert: 


death of founder of British Workers’ Edu- 
cation Association, 1306. 


Manufacturing: 


meeting of experts to discuss methods of 
increasing productivity in manufac- 
turing industries, proposed by I.L.0., 
435. 


Canada— 

index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892. 

labour income in manufacturing in July, 
1952, 1426. 

percentage of labour force as reported in 
D.B. of S. bulletin on 1951 census, 
1559. 

42 per cent of post-war jobs provided by 
new factories, 689. 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 708, 1307. 

normal work week in 29 cities, 
October, 1951, 1191. 

vacations with pay in Canadian manufac- 
turing (1951), 1039. 

grievance procedures in collective bargain- 
ing agreements of the manufacturing 
industry, 601. 

arbitration provisions in collective agree- 
ments of manufacturing industry, 289. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries, 1446-47. 

D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


as of 


Alta.: provisions of Industrial Develop- 
ment Act, 1091. 

Ont.: labour force in 1951, 850. 

Tsrael— 


establishment of production committees 
provided under agreeement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 

US.A— 

average hourly earnings at all-time high 
in 1951, 549. 

labour turn-over in manufacturing indus- 
tries in September, 1952, 15038. 

decline in injury-frequency rate during 
first quarter of 1952, 1177. 

increase in number of women workers in 
California manufacturing plants, 16. 

fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 


Margarine: 
N.B— 
recommendation of Joint Committee of 
R.T.B., 576; resolution adopted at 
convention of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 1441. 


Ont.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 577. 
Que.: recommendation of Joint Legislative 


Committee of R.T.B., 577 
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Maritime Federation of the Pacific: 
re-organization proposed by International 


Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, 1030. 


Married Women: 
US.A— 
predominance of married women in paid 
employment, 263. 
See also Women in Employment. 


Martin, Hon. Paul, Minister of National 


Health and Welfare: 

on number of persons receiving financial 
aid under old age assistance program 
during first nine months of operation, 
1556. 

on number of applications for federal old 
age security pensions, 14. 

on completion of agreements under Old 
Age Assistance Act and Blind Per- 
sons Act by four provinces, 141. 

on residence requirements for old age 
security program, 133. 

on postponement of health insurance plan, 


announces federal grant to aid in long- 
term study of lead poisoning, 255. 


Massey Report: 


See Royal Commission on National Devel- 
opment in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. 


Maternity Benefits: 


convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 
Canada— 
provision requested by C.C.C.L., 1837. 


Maternity Protection: 


Convention concerning Maternity Pro- 
tection supplemented by Recommenda- 
tion, adopted at 35th Session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1461. 


May Day: 
Pakistan— 
extracts from May Day address of Min- 
ister of Labour, 697. 


Maybank, Mr. Justice Ralph, Manitoba Court 
of Queen’s Bench: 
extracts from address at 67th annual con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1182. 


McCulloch, Robert, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada: 
death of, 546. 


McDonald, David J., Acling President, 
United Steelworkers of America: 
appointment, 1558. 


McGill University: 


“Industrial Relations in an Expanding 
Economy”—theme of 4th annual con- 
ference of McGill Industrial Relations 
Centre, 730. 


McGuire, J. E., National Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers: 


expulsion, 441. 


McGuire, Peter J.: 


monument to memory of “Father of 
Labour Day”, unveiled, 1164. 


Means Test: 
See Pensions. 


Meany, George, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Federation of Labour: 
reply to questionnaires 
dealing with 

unions, 136. 


on legislation 
communist-dominated 


Meat Packing Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 967. 
wage rates in slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing industry, 84. 
DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 


Meat Products: 


Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444 


Mechanics: 


Que.— 
report of Board of Examiners of Pipe- 
Mechanics, 1345. 


Mediation: 
See Arbitration; Conciliation; Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


Medical Examinations: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1067. 
Belgium— 
ratification of I.L.O. convention concern- 
ing medical examination of seafarers, 
169. 


Medical Research: 
‘Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417. 
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Medical Services: 
Canada— 
statistics, 895. 
regulations provide payment for cost of 
medical and dental services to recip- 
ients of old age assistance in New- 
foundland and Ontario, 278. 
welfare plans discussed at annual meet- 
ing of C.M.A., 903. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
561. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C. 
re old age pensioners, 398. 

Man.: preventive medical services under 
provincial plan—report of health sur- 
vey committee, 1303. 

Nfld.: regulations provide payment for cost 
of medical and dental services to 
recipients ef old age assistance, 278. 

Ont.: regulations provide payment for cost 
of medical and dental services to 
recipients of old age assistance, 278. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Health 
Services Act re free health services to 
pensioners and dependants, 316; results 
of survey of health programs and per- 
sonnel, 470. 

US.A— 

number of workers ‘covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 389. 


Merit-rating Incentive Schemes: 
See Incentive Schemes. 


Metal: 
Canada 
Forge Shop Occupations—monograph pub- 
lished by Department of Labour, 1436. 
See also Non-ferrous metal products. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 481. 


Mexico: 
formation of Union of Industrial and Farm 
Workers, 696. 


Migration and Settlement: 

disscussion at 117th session of I.L.0. Gov- 
erning Body, 282. 

“Organization of Migration into Canada” 
—study of Canadian immigration 
policy, 587. 

“Tmmigration into Brazil from Western 
Europe”—report of V. C. Phelan, 
Director, Canada Branch, I.L.0., 1559. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, 288. 


Migration and Settlement—Con. 


Canada— 

immigration statistics, 1026, 1167, 1302, 

1426, 1565. 

number of immigrants from United King- 

dom, 546. : 

immigration and farm labour require- 
ments in 1952—proceedings of fed- 
eral-provincial farm labour confer- 
ence, 150. 

seasonal conditions slow placement of 
immigrants, 14. 

effect of immigration on apprenticeship— 
proceedings of first National Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry, 879, 884. 

recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re teaching of 
official languages to immigrants, 1562. 

unmigrants—classes in English and citizen- 
ship sponsored by Windsor, Ontario, 
Board of Education, 690. 

Polish labour leader employed by C.C.C.L. 
to assist immigrant workers in job 
placement, 257. 

V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
I.L.0., on survey of employment ser- 
vice and migration systems in Brazil, 
256. 

examination of immigrants during 1951, 
by Department of National Health 
and Welfare, 382. 

few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 

repeal of section of federal Immigration 
Act providing for deportation of cer- 
tain immigrants, recommended by 
Toronto welfare conference, 692. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
International Woodworkers of America 
288. 

extracts from Hansard re—Immigration 
Act amendment, 861; immigrants 
from the United Kingdom, 139; main- 
tenance of immigrants, 551, 553; 
United States workers in Canada, 699. 

declaration of policy of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
408, 559. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L. 
403, 559; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1320. 

legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417, 
559; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion, 420-21. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 398, 559; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1184. 

B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580; planned 
immigration scheme favoured by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 280. 


? 
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Migration and Settlement—Con. 

Ont.: immigrants—classes in English and 
citizenship sponsored by Windsor 
Board of Education, 690, learn English 
from mine safety manual, 690; immi- 
gration policies condemned by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 266, 
other recommendations, 572, 573; 
immigration policies criticized by 
Provincial Federation of T. and L.C., 
266. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C/C.L., 158. 


Australia— 
immigration restricted in 1953, 1167. 
United Kingdom— 
number of immigrants to Canada in 1951, 
546. 
OS 
immigration bill vetoed by President Tru- 
man, 856; urges plan to admit refu- 
gees, 546. 
resolutions adopted at convention of Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, 288. 


Military Training: 
US.A— 
deferment of apprentices from military 
service, 1171. 


Milk: 
B.C— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
(GC) of “L), 280: 
Sask.: recommendations 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 159. 


Millard, C. H., National Director, United 
Steelworkers of America: 

job evaluation sought by US.W.A. in 

negotiations with “Big Three” steel 
corporations in 1952, 134. 


Ils: 
See Textile Industry. 


Mineral Products: 
See Non-metallic mineral products. 


Minimum Age for Employment: 
See Employment. 


Minimum Call Pay: 
Canada— 
special wage clauses in rubber products 
industry, 335. 
See also Wages. 


Minimum Reporting Pay: 
See Wages. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 
national minimum wage act requested by 
GCNof Tr, 1827. 
resolution adopted at convention of U: 
and L.C., 1189. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 
Alta.: 


Labour Act—Order 17 (certain male 
employees in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat), 619, 
hours of work and minimum wage 
Order 18 (pipe line construction), 
1102; Order 19 (certain female employ- 
ees in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat), 620; hours of 
work Order 22 (outdoor advertising 
industry), 1102; establishment of new 
minimum wage requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 159, 
160. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 
Order No. 2 (apprentices), 815; Order 


No. 6 (automotive repair and gaso- 
line service stations), 787; Order No. 
19 (1952) (amendment to orders re 
students), 1612; Order No. 24 (sup- 
plementary) (mercantile industry), 
191; Order No. 24A (mercantile indus- 
try), 787; Order No. 27 (hairdressers), 
1234; Order No. 33A (taxicab drivers 
and dispatchers), 1234; Order No. 52 
(hotels and catering), 314; Order No. 
54 (hotel and catering order for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory dur- 
ing summer season), 947. 


Male Minium Wage Act— 
Order No. 2 (apprentices), 315; Order 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


No. 6 (automotive repair and gasoline 
service stations), 787; Order No. 12 
(construction workers), 1493; Order 
No. 19 (1952) (amendment to orders 
re students), 1612; Order No. 24 
(supplementary) (mercantile industry), 
191; Order No. 24A (mercantile indus- 
try), 787; Order No. 27 (hairdressers), 
1234; Order No. 33A (taxicab drivers 
and dispatchers), 1234; No. 52 (hotels 
and catering), 314; No. 54 (hotel and 
catering order for resort hotels in 
unorganized territory during summer 
season), 947. 


recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 

159; new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act, 1235; increased minimum 
wage schedule for adult male workers, 
908; annual report of Department of 
Labour, Wages and Hours Section 
1949-50), 162-63. 


report of Department of Labour, 
1570; revision of female minimum 
wage orders—general order for women, 
order covering female employees in 
hotels and restaurants, 1613; formula- 
tion of industrial standards schedule 
for electrical’ trade in Moncton area, 
1570. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

Nfid.: annual report of Department: of 

Labour (1951), 4382; 

minimum wage act requested by Fed- 

eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1199; 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 

presents brief to provincial Minimum 

Wage Board—recommendations con- 

cerning minimum wages and maxi- 

mum work week, 255. 

: provisions of mew order under 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 1237; 
revised regulations under Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, 1444; activities 
of Minimum Wage Board in 1951— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1445; legislative proposals of 
Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 279. 

U1I.C. check-up on payment of 
required minimum wages to female 
employees, 28. 

appointment of Dr. Mare Trudel as 
president of Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, 1427; activities of Minimum 
Wage Commission—annual report of 
Department of Labour for year end- 
ing March 31, 1951, 1343; minimum 
wages raised 10 per cent, 1563; recom- 
mendation of C.C-C.L., 157. 

Orders under Minimum Wage Aci— 

No. 2 (overtime), 953. 

No. 3 (vacations with pay), 953. 

No. 3A (holidays with pay in the con- 
struction industry), 953. 

No. 4 (general order—renewal), 953; 
(amendment—increase in wage rates 
of unorganized workers in industrial 
and commercial establishments), 66 

No. 5 (silk textiles), 953. 

No. 8 (cotton textiles), 953. 

No. 11 (charitable institutions), 953. 

No. 14 (real estate undertakings), 953. 

No. 19 (full-fashioned hosiery), 953. 

No. 23 (taverns in Montreal), 953. 

No. 26A (taxicabs in Montreal), 953 

No. 29 (taxicabs in Quebec and Levis), 
953. 


No. 37 (manufacturing of glass con- 
tainers), 953. 


No. 39 (forest operations), 953. 


No. 41. (employees of public corpora- 
tions), 953. 


No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 
men), 953. 

new revision of Orders under 
Minimum Wage Act—coverage of 
minimum wage orders No. 1 to No. 10 
(inclusive), 468-70; provisions of 
Minimum Wage Act re hours of work, 
469; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 29; minimum wage of 
90 cents per hour requested by Feder- 
ation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 159; 
recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L-C.), 573. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


enactment of : 


Minimum Wages—Con. 
France— ( 
sliding scale of minimum wages to increase 
automatically with cost of living, 851. 


New Zealand— 
increased minimum wages approved by 
Arbitration Court, 1173. 


US A— 
increase in national minimum wage rate 
urged by C.I.O. Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy, 264. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


Mining: 
Canada— 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892; preliminary index as at October 
1951, 570-71. 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
metal mining indusiry, 481. 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments in coal mining, 443. 
labour costs in coal mining industry, 
decline, 1430. 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 464, 1233. 
amendment to Mining Act provides 
voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in coal mining industry, 894, 1604. 
amended provisions of Regulation of 
Mines Act, 1484. 


Alta.: 
NB.: 


Nfid.: 


N.S.: amended provisions of Coal Mines 
Regulation Act (1951), 1366; safety 
legislation enacted in 1952, 895. 

Ont.: immigrants learn English from mine 
safety manual, 690. 

Sask.: amendments to Coal Mining Indus- 


try Act, 935; new and amended regu- 
lations under Coal Miners’ Safety and 
Welfare Act, 934, 1614. 
United Kingdom— 
plan to import Italian coal miners, col- 
lapses, 388. 
summary of annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1036. 
USA— 
government enforcement of mine safety 
regulations, 1031. 
federal authority to close unsafe mines, 
sought, 260. 
mine employment at low level, 1175. 
amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare 
and retirement fund, 1432. 


Mobility of Labour: 
US.A— 
manpower mobility—research project of 
University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Centre, 387. 
See also Labour Transference. 


INDEX 


Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 


Morse, David, Director-General, International 

Labour Organization: 

speech to 35th session of International 
Labour ‘Conference, 1201. 

on plans to prevent unemployment when 
arms needs slacken, 909. 

announces Convention on Accommodation 
of Ships’ Crews to come into force in 
January, 1953, 1348. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 

of Labour: 

address at 12th annual convention of 
C,Cuoi-1i,5,.1312: 

New Year’s message (1952) 9; (1953) 1573, 
1576. 

Labour Day message, 1023. 

inclusion of anti-discrimination clause in 
all government contracts announced 
in telegram received by President of 
C.C. of L. from Minister of Labour, at 
annual convention; reply of President; 
1318, 1319. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion leg- 
islative program of C.C. of L., 407. 

retirement as president of C.B.R.E., 1431. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Canada— 
increase in mothers’ allowances sought by 
G.C:C.L., 1337. 


N.B.: amendment in Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1604; Dominion-wide plan on 
contributory basis advocated by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 154; recommenda- 
tion of Joint Committee of R.T.B., 
577. 


Nfld.: amended provisions of Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, 1484. 
NS.: legislation enacted in 1952, 895; 


amendment to Mothers’ Allowances 

Act, 1368; recommendations of Joint 

Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 576. 

legislation enacted in 1952, 895; regu- 

lations under Act, 950, 1093, 1373; 

recommendations of Joint Legislative 

Committee of R.T.B., 578. 

P.E1.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 575. 

Sask.: regulations under Social Aid Act, 791; 
amendments to Mothers’ Allowances 
Act recommended by Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 579. 

See also Family Allowances. 


Ont.: 


Motor Vehicles: 
number of vehicles exported to India 
i from Canada in 1952, 1328. 
Canada— 

DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manu- 
factures, 1625. 
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Motor Vehicles—Con. 
Alta.: amendment to Apprenticeship Act, 
foe 


B.C.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580. 
new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act re drivers of taxicabs and 
public service vehicles, 1236; Appeal 
Court holds that taxi driver seeking 
licence renewal must fulfil same con- 
ditions as new applicant, 1487. 
High Court decision to stay bus firm’s 
action against Labour Relations Board 
affirmed by Court of Appeal, 1230. 
Sask.: regulations under Vehicles Act 
issued by Highway Traffic Board, 193. 
India— 
number of motor vehicles imported from 
Canada in 1952, 1328. 


Man.: 


Ont.: 


Moulder-Coremaking: 
USA— 
number of apprentices registered, 384. 


Municipal Corporations: 
Que. — 
amendment to Act requested by C.C.C.L., 
157; 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 

trial Organizations: 

death of, 1473. 

reply to questionnaires on legislation deal- 
ing with communist-dominated unions, 
136. 

to seek guaranteed annual wage for mem- 
bership, 1304. 


National Advisory Committee of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 
C.C. of L. re-appoints representatives, 848. 


National Advisory Committee on the Rehabil- 

itation of Disabled Persons: 

appointment, 128. 

first meeting, 424. 

second meeting, 1566. 

resolution adopted by Manitoba legisla- 
ture, 1228. 

re Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
1562. 


National Advisory Council on Manpower: 
extracts from Hansard re, 556, 701. 
members appointed—J.C. Armer, 545; 

Mrs. F. D. Jutras, 1557; J. K. Kennedy, 
254. 


National Coal Board (United Kingdom): 
fifth annual report, 1036. 
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National Defence: 
Canada— 
military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 
defence training—proceedings of 17th semi- 
annual conference of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 273. 
recommendation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council re training of key 
workers, 1562. 
Australia— 
increase in defence expenditures, 1169. 
US. A— 
establishment and functions of national 
and regional labour-management man- 
power committees, 1452. 
federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 
increase in number of women workers, 16. 
defence jobs for women fewer than appli- 
cants, 1564. 
survey on defence jobs for women in New 
York state, 261. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Federation of Public Employees 
(T. and L.C.): 
establishment, 1167. 


National Harbours Board: 
revision of National Harbours Board pen- 
sion plan requested by R.T.B., 416; 
reply of Minister of Transport, 419. 
See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 


of: 

increased social security paid for by higher 
taxes—remarks of Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, 1304. 

number of applications for federal old age 
security pensions, 14. 

extracts from Hansard re old age pen- 
sions, 21, 22. 

examination of immigrants during 1951, 
382. 


National Health Fund: 
See Health. 


National Housing Act: 
ceiling on loans to builders for rental 
housing, raised, 1556. 
extracts from Hansard re Speech from the 
Throne, 1565. 


National Income: , 
See Income. 
National Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 
benefit payments under national insurance 
scheme in 1950, 135. 
See also Insurance. 
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National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 
(United Kingdom): 
number of workers insured under Act in 
1949, 263. 


National Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 

annual report, 850. 

demotion of employees who refused to 
cross picket line upheld by decision of 
Supreme Court, 17. 

Board permits cancellation of union shop 
during terms of contract, 1495. 

bans indoor picketing during campaign to 
organize department store employees, 
1617. 

union’s petition to merge collective bar- 
gaining rights with one employer in 
60 cities into one consolidated unit, 
rejected by Board, 1564. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

Court of Appeals rules “featherbedding” 
illegal—rejects decision of Board, 807. 

Board rules higher fee for reinstatement 
than for initiation not illegal, 982. 

principle of N.L.R.B. upheld in decision of 
Court of Appeals on bargaining outside 
contract, 944. 

High Court upholds employer-rights clause, 
850 


workers who refuse to cross picket lines of 
another union at customer’s plant may 
be dismissed—claim of Board rejected 
by Court of Appeals, 1033. 

proposals to eliminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 


National Planning Association (U.S.A.): 
case studies of industrial peace, 32. 


National Product: 
Canada— 
gross national product up 17 per cent in 
1951, 571. 


National Selective Service: 
See Selective Service. 


National Sugar Refining Company: 
employees win guaranteed annual wage, 
383, 1304. 


Nationalization: 
Canada— ‘ 
nationalization of all telephone services, 
recommended by T. and L.C., 1189. 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at 84th convention of 
T.U.C., 1449-50. 


‘ 
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Natural Gas: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L:C. re natural gas pipeline, 1189. 


Negroes: 
USA— 
trade unions pledge support to Negro 
Labour Committee of the U.S.A., 547. 
Connecticut court orders union (electrical 
workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 


The Netherlands: 
plan to reduce unemployment, 550. 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
(T. and L.C.): 
40th annual convention, 1437. 
legislative proposals, 154. 


New Year’s Messages: 


Canada— 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
6, 1573, 1574. 

Gerard Picard, C.C.C.L., 10, 1578, 1577. 

A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 9, 
1573, 1576. 

J. L. D. Ives, Chairman, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee, R.T.B., 1573, 
1577. 

Percy R. Bengough, President, T. 
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and 


New Zealand: 
social security statistics, 1116. 
unusual inducements to obtain workers, 
612. 
survey on employment of older workers, 
18 


general wage increase rejected by Arbitra- 
tion Court, 1173. 

recommendations effectuated by amend- 
ments to Apprentices Act, 19. 


Newfoundland: : 
See various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.): 

16th annual convention, 1199. 

provincial legislative proposals, 572. 

presents brief to provincial Minimum Wage 
Board—recommendations concerning 
minimum wages and maximum work 
week, 255. 


Newspapers: 
Canada— : : 
re publication of statements on industrial 
disputes, 1189. 


Night Shifts: 


. 


\ 
See provisions of various agreements. 


Night Work: 


United Kingdom— 
report (Command Paper 8378) on abolition 
of night baking. 18. 


Non-ferrous Products: 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in non-ferrous metal products 
industry, 1446-47. 
See also Employment Conditions. 


Non-ferrous Smelting and Refining: 
Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444, 


Non-metallic Mineral Products: 
Canada— 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in non-metallic mineral products 
industry, 1446-47. 


Northwest Territories: 
political development in northern terri- 
tories described in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Year Book on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897. 


Norway: 
trade union membership and affiliates of 
Norwegian Federation of Labour, 549. 
establishment of permanent joint commit- 
tee to advise on questions concerning 
collective agreements, 434. 
Notification of Vacancies 1952 
(United Kingdom): 
provisions, 386. 


Order, 


Nova Scotia: 4 
See various subject headings. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive Committee 
_(T. and L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 279. 


Nursing Assistants: 
provisions of Licenced Nursing Assistants 
Act, 1605. 


Nylon: 
Canada— 
wage rates in rayon, nylon and silk textiles 
division of primary textile industry, 635. 


Occupational Classifications: 
world’s occupations classified by I.L.0., 
1463 


occupational employment requirements in 
aircraft industry, 143, 145. 


Occupational Diseases: _ 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
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Occupational Monographs: 


Canada— 

recommendation of Vocational THanine 
Advisory Council re film strips and 
occupational monographs issued by 
Department of Labour, 1562. 

monographs and pamphlets published in 
“Canadian Occupations” series— 

Radio and Electronics, 383. 

Forge Shop Occupations, 1436. 

Social Worker, 1026. 

tool and die maker, 1310. 


Office Workers: 
Canada— 

employment conditions in rubber products 
industry, 335. 

normal work week in manufacturing as of 
October 1, 1951, 712. 

normal work week in six major industries 
as of October, 1951, 1307. 

vacations with pay in Canadian manufac- 
turing (1951), 1049. 

percentage of labour force as reported in 
D.B. of S. bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 

campaign to organize office workers fore- 
cast in resolution adopted at conven- 
tion of C.C, of L., 1328. 


Offices: 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices—1.L.0. 
report on healthful working conditions, 
748. 


O’Grady, John J., Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employ- 


ees: 
death of, 1346. 


Oil Burners: 
Man.— 
provisions of Gas and Oil Burner Act, 


Oil Industry: 
Que — 

Superior Court .. . finds invalid a certifi- 
cation order issued by Labour Rela- 
tions Board to oil workers’ union, 
1609. 


Oil Workers’ International Union (C.1.O.): 
summary of convention proceedings, 1306. 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 


US AS 
recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 


Old Age Assistance: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Benefits: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


INDEX 


Old Age Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Security: 
See Pensions. 


Older Workers: 


Canada— 

extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 

extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour at annual meeting of C.M.A., 
901. 

N.ES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. Hamil- 
ton, adviser on women’s employment, 
UI.C., 1455. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re employment restrictions on 

older workers, 1328. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 405; 
of Prime Minister, 407. 

Ont.: provisions of Elderly Persons Housing 
Aid Act, 1094. 
New Zealand— 

survey on employment of older workers, 

18 


reply 


United Kingdom— 

National Advisory Committee 
Employment of Older 
Women, established, 386. 

government policy encourages and _ facili- 
tates employment of older persons, 
853. 

USA— 

fewer men over 45 now employed, 548. 

objective measurements to determine 
retirement age, discussed, 1555. 

flexible retirement age advocated, 852. 

retirement at 65 condemned at national 
conference on retirement of older 
workers, 257. 

survey of pensioners’ attitude. to retire- 
ment, 854. 

seniority ‘and productivity—result of sur- 
vey on Unions and the Older Workers, 
852. 

provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

Office of Defence Mobilization urges 
employment of older workers, 1433. 

one-third of labour force aged 45 and 
over—Selected Facts on the Employ- 
ment and Economic Status of Older 
Men and Women, 388 

“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

measure permitting equipment and main- 
tenance .of sheltered workshops for 
older persons, passed by New York 

state Senate, 321. 


on the 
Men and 


~, 
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Oleomargarine: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
CC.C1, 1938. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
Man— 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
Wages and Hours Section (1949-50), 
163. 
inspections under Act during year 
ending March 31, 1951, 1344. 


Que.: 


Ontario: 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 


proceedings of annual convention, 265. 

provincial legislative proposals, 572. 

not connected with Union of Unemployed, 
383. 

Federation of Labour raising fund to 
finance appeal by Toronto Newspaper 
Guild against Gale decision, 691. 


Ontario Hydro Electric Commission: 


U.M.W.A. barred from Hydro project by 
Labour Relations Board, 1499. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 


recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
sixth annual convention, 265. 
provincial legislative proposals, 572. 


Operating Engineers: 
Ont— ’ 
activities of Board of Examiners of Oper- 
ating Engineers in 1950, 26. 
See also Engineering. 


Operating Engineers, International Union 
of: 
suspension of union by T. and L.C. for 
violation of constitution, 13. 


Orders in Council: 

P.C. 83 (pilotage by-laws for Saint John 
district), 310. 

P.C. 995 (pilotage by-laws for St. John’s 
district), 619. 

P.C. 1120 (pilotage by-law for Saint John 
district), 619. 

P.C. 2007 (amendment to Rules of Pro- 
cedure of Canada Labour Relations 

Board), 690. 

P.C. 2306 (repeal and replacement of 
Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regu- 
sone under Emergency Powers Act), 

6. 


Orders in Council—Con. 


P.C. 3280 (regulations under Canada Ship- 
ping Act re certification of engineers), 


1372. 

P.C. 3305 (pilotage by-laws for St. 
Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district), 
1231: 


P.C. 3495 (mew regulations under War 
Veterans Allowance Act), 1233. 

P.C. 3610 (amendment to Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations), 1492. 

P.C. 3610 (payment of retroactive wage 
increases to prevailing rate govern- 
ment employees), 1165. 

P.C. 3702 (amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act), 1498. 

P.C. 3874 (amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act), 1498. 

PC. 4138 (anti-discrimination clause in 
federal government contracts), 1190B, 
1611. 

P.C. 5171 (pilotage by-laws of district of 
Quebec), 65. 

P.C. 5447 (application of certain veterans’ 
legislation to veterans of Special 
Force), 190. q 

P.C. 5547/49 (inclusion of anti-discrimina- 
tion clause in all government contracts, 
under Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act), 1611. 

P.C. 5740 (military leave regulations for 
Prevailing Rate Employees and Gov- 
ernment Ships’ Officers), 66. 

P.C. 6190 (Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations amended), 65, 
1492. 

PC. 6456 (pilotage by-law for port of Bot- 
wood, Newfoundland), 191. 

P.C. 6596 (regulations under Old Age 
Assistance Act), 310. 


Orphans: 
See Pensions. 


Overtime: 
Canada— 
amended provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 65. 
cash pay for overtime recommended by 
National UI.C. Employees Associa- 
tion, 1427. 
overtime rates of pay in certain indus- 
tries— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 87. 
meat packing, 972. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122. 
primary textiles, 636. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
204 


pulp and paper, 1254. 

rubber products, 333. 

textiles, 636. 

tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 
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Overtime—Con. 


Alta.: provisions of minimum wage orders 
governing certain male and female 
employees in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, 620. 
orders under Minimum Wage Acts 
governing overtime in mercantile 
industry, 787; provisions of Order No. 
24 re payment of overtime rates in 
mercantile industry, 191; Supreme 
Court upholds decertification of union 
by Labour Relations Board for refusal 
to work overtime, 187. 
new regulations under 
Wage Act, 1235. 
regulations under Hours of Work Act 
governing all persons employed by 
City of Regina in connection with 
public transportation system, 954. 
United Kingdom— 
threatened ban on overtime work ended 
by across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineering workers, 
1482. 
France— 
provisions of national collective agreement 
covering full-time domestic workers, 36. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


BCe 


Man.: Minimum 


Sask.: 


Packinghouse Workers: 
Canada— 
compensation for workers laid off because 
of foot and mouth diseas® requested 
by C.C. of L., 404. 


Pakistan: 
extracts from May Day address of Min- 
ister of Labour, 697. 


Paper and Paper Products: 
Canada— 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in paper products industry, 
1446-47. 

termination dates of collective agreements, 
444. 

establishment of papermaking school 
under federal-provincial Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 12. 

See also Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Part-time Employment: 

US.A— 

number of persons working part-time in 
1950, 133. 


Patternmaking: 
US.A— 
number of apprentices registered, 384. 


Payment-by-Results: 
report of 117th session of I.L.0. Govern- 
ing Body, 283. 
United Kingdom— 
increase in proportion of wage-earners 
paid by results, 851. 
survey of merit-rating incentive schemes, 
1060. 


INDEX 


Payrolls: 
See Salaries; Wages. 
Peace: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1185. 
Pearson, Hon. Lester B., Minister for 


External Affairs: 


receives I.L.O. statement of appreciation of 
Canada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 


Pensions: 


Canada— 

old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895. 

preliminary analysis of government expen- 
diture (old age pensions, etc.), during 
year ending March 81, 1952, 1555. 

number of applications for federal old 
age security pensions, 14. 

number of persons receiving old age 
security pensions as at July, 1952— 
provincial breakdown, 1165. 

residence requirements for old age secur- 
ity program, 133. 

imposition of old age security tax to finance 
pension plan (Old Age Sceurity Act), 
1193. 

provisions of Old Age Security Act sum- 
marized in 1951 Report for United 
Nations Year Book on Human Rights, 
prepared by Federal Department of 
Labour, 896. 

regulations under Old Age Assistance Act, 
310." 


number of persons receiving financial aid 
under old age assistance program dur- 
ing first nine months of operation, 
1556. 

four provinces, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec, formally 
complete agreements under Old Age 
Assistance Act and Blind Persons Act, 


141. 
old age assistance—legislation passed in 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, 


Ontario, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan, 277, 278. 

regulations provide payment for cost of 
medical and dental services to recip- 
jents of old age assistance in New- 
foundland and Ontario, 278. 

Canada Shipping ‘Act—-amendments to 
pilotage by-laws for Saint John district 
re superannuation of pilots, 310. 

application of Pension Act to veterans of 
Special Force, 190. 

C.N.R. adopts new pension plan for 
employees, 339. 

automotive industry pensioners organize 
in Windsor, 

pension and welfare plans siya at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 


INDEX 
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Pensions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
extracts from Hansard re—pensions for 


disabled, 699; Old Age Pensions Act, 
1038; old age security regulations, 22; 
retroactive pension payments, 140; 
pension tribunals, 140; proof of age 
for old age pensions, 21; old age pen- 
sioners in British Columbia, 698; on 
status of Newfoundlanders re old age 
pension, 22. 


legislative recommendations of CCCL., 


410, 561. 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re old age 


pensions, 404, 561; reply of Prime 
Minister, 406; resolution adopted at 
convention, 1322. 


legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 


old age security, 417, 561; reply of 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
of Defence Production, 421; requests 
‘revision of National Harbours Board 
pension plan, 416; reply of Minister of 
Transport, 419. 


legislative recommendations of T. and 


L.C., 398, 561; reply of Prime Min- 
ister, 401; resolutions adopted at con- 
vention, 1185-86. 


pension and welfare schemes im certain 


industries— 
meat packing, 975. 
metal mining, 488. 
primary iron and steel, 1123. 
primary textiles, 642. 
pulp and paper, 1256. 
textiles, 642. 
urban transportation, 1633. 


Alta.: old age pensions legislation enacted 


in 1952, 895; regulations under Old Age 
Pensions Act, 314, 465; establishment 
of Old Age Pensions Board, 947; pro- 
visions of Widows’ Pensions Act, 895, 
1090; revised regulations under Sup- 
plementary Allowances Act, 1090, 1102; 
amendment to regulations re payment 
of supplementary allowances (old age 
and blind pensions) to Indians, 1234; 
provisions of Blind Persons Act, 1090; 
regulations under Old Age Assistance 
Act, 946, 1090; recommendations of 
Joint Legislative Committee of igh Malate 
579; increase in old age pension 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 160. 


a 


B.C.: legislation passed, 277, 278; extracts 
from Hansard re old age pensioners, 
698. 

Man.: old age pensions legislation enacted 


in 1952, 895; regulations under Old 
Age Assistance Act, 1226, 1237; legis- 
lative resolution on recoveries from 
pensioners or pensioners’ estates, 1228; 
recommendation of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 578; recommen- 
dations of Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 158. 
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Pensions—Con. 


NeBs 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


P.ELL. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895; provisions of Old Age Assis- 
tance Act, 1604; Dominion-wide plan 
on contributory basis advocated by 
Federation of Labour, 154. 
legislation passed, 277, 278; regula- 
tions provide payment for cost of 
medical and dental services to recip- 
ients of old age assistance, 278; 
amended provisions of Old Age Assis- 
tance Act, 1484-85; extracts from 
Hansard on status of Newfoundlanders 
re old age pension, 22. 

old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895; provisions of Old Age 
Assistance Act, 1367; recommendations 
of Provincial Executive Committee 
(ie ands 17-C)53279; 

legislation passed, 277, 278; regula- 
tions under Old Age Assistance Act 
465; amendment to Old Age Assistance 
Act (1951), 1094; regulations provide 
payment for cost of medical and den- 
tal services to recipients of old age 
assistance, 278; amendment to Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act (1951), 1094; 
introduction of Bill to provide pen- 
sions for totally or permanently 
disabled persons (aged 18-65), 545; 
enactment of Act providing financial 
assistance for disabled persons, 895; 
provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1092; pension plan per- 
mitting workers to switch jobs, 
effected in Toronto-Hamilton area by 
A.C.W.A., 1427. 

: legislation passed, 277, 278; new sec- 
tion under Old Age Assistance Act, 
1607. 

old age pensions legislation enacted in 
1952, 895; enactment of Blind Persons 
‘Allowances Act, 459; provisions of Act 
authorizing payment of old age assis- 
tance, 458; establishment of group 
pension fund recommended by Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Civic Employees 
(firemen), 385; creation of pension 
fund for firemen urged by Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 156. 

legislation passed, 277, 278; regula- 
tions under Social Aid Act re supple- 
mentary allowances, 316, 621; amended 
regulations under Health Services Act 
re free health services to pensioners 
and dependants, 316; amendments to 
Power Corporation Superannuation Act 


(1944), 936; amendments to Liquor 
Board Superannuation Act (1944), 937 ; 
amendment to Urban Employees’ 


Superannuation Act, 937; recommen- 
dation of Federation of Labour (CL: 
of L.), 159. 


United Kingdom— 


national 


insurance plan on verge of 
deficit, 1564. 


- government policy encourages and facili- 


tates employment of older persons, 
853. 
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Pensions—Con. 
Finland— 
long-term pensions for disabled persons, 
war widows and orphans, 1168. 
Israel— 
provisions of proposed National Insurance 
Bill covering old-age, widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, 389. 
Sweden— 
increase in old age pension rates based 
on special cost-of-living index, 857. 
US A— 
pension plans created by collective bar- 
gaining, 1173. 
inflation dilutes pension benefits, 260. 


automotive industry pensioners form 
Retired Autoworkers’ Organization, 
262. 

compulsory retirement age in pension 
plans, 1031. 

survey of pensioners’ attitude to retire- 
ment, 854. 


provisions of bill designed to increase 
benefits under social security program, 
857. 

extension of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 

provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

industrial pension plans in New York 
state, 390. 

higher pensions sought by International 
Union of Electrical Workers, 1435. 

re escalator clauses in pension plans of 


U.A.W., 128. 
revision of five-year contracts sought by 
U.A.W., 1434. 


area pension plan of U.A.W. approved by 
Treasury Department, 137. 

amount paid out in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. retirement 
and welfare fund, 1432. 

transferable pension rights sought by Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 1306. 

See also Insurance. 


Permits: 
Alta.— 
amended regulations under Alberta Elec- 
trical Protection Act governing elec- 
trical permits and inspection fees, 1612. 


Personal Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


Peru: 
National Health Fund established, 550. 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products: 
Canada— 

DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in petroleum and coal products 
industry, 1446-47. 
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Phelan, V. C., Director, Canada Branch, 

International Labour Organization: 

appointment as Employment Consultant 
to the Organization for European EKco- 
nomic Co-operation, 1306. 

on survey of employment service and 
migration systems in Brazil, 256. 

report on Immigration into Brazil from 
Western Europe, 1559. 

“Organization of Migration into Canada” 
—study of Canadian immigration 
policy, 587. 


Physically Handicapped: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Picard, Gérard, President, Canadian and 

Catholic Confederation of Labour: 

New Year’s messages, 10, 1573, 1577. 

Labour Day message, 1025. 

remarks at 7th annual convention on indus- 
trial relations at Laval University, 
729. 

presidential report at 3lst annual conven- 
tion of C’C:C.L., 1331. 

presents Dominion legislative proposals of 


CiC.C.L.; 412: 
Picketing: 
Canada— 
resolution approved at convention of 


C.C.CiL;, 1336: 
extracts from presidential address at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 906. 


review of article on The Rights 
to Picket in British Columbia—study 
of issues raised in _ Aristocratic 
Restaurants case, 1389. 
injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful 
picketing modified by Court of 
Queen’s Bench, 1488. 
High Court of Justice holds that 
workers have right to picket peace- 
fully even though strike might be 
unlawful, 188. 
1Oseswe= 
Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 
workers who refuse to cross picket lines 
of another union at customer’s plant 
may be dismissed—claim of N.L.R.B. 
rejected by Court of Appeals, 1033. 
N.L.R.B. bans indoor picketing during 
campaign to organize department store 
employees, 1617. 
demotion of employees who refused to 


Bee 


Man.: 


Ont.: 


cross picket line upheld by decision — 


of Supreme Court, 17. 
Arizona law disallows picketing, 1556. 


Pilotage By-laws: 
See Canada Shipping Act. 


Pipe Mechanics: 
See Mechanics. 
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Placements: 
Canada— 
N.ES. placements, by province. during 
1951, 131. 


Canada leads world in employment of 
blind persons—statement of National 
Director of Employment of C.N.LB., 
688. 

work of Special Placements Division, 
N.ES., in placement of deaf persons, 
commended, 1168. 

NES. officers to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

seasonal conditions slow placement of 
immigrants, 14. 

placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305 

US A— 

number of job placements of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 


Plant Employees: 
Canada— 
normal work week in six major industries 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
percentage of labour force as reported 
in DB. of S. bulletin on 1951 census, 
1559. 


Plant Training: 
See Training. 
Plantations: 
report of Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions at 117th session of I.L.O. Govern- 
ing Body, 283. 


Plumbing and Steamfitting: 
Canada— 

refresher courses for heating contractors, 
etc., held by National Association of 
Master Plumbers and Heating Con- 
tractors of Canada, 384. 
enactment of provincial plumbing 
code recommended by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
new regulations under Public Health 
Act governing installation of plumb- 
ang and sewers, 1373. 
report of Board of Examiners of Pipe- 
Mechanics, 1345. 


B-Gu 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Point Four Program: 
summary of program of international 
co-operation for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped courtries, 886. 


B.C— 

Executive Committee of T. and LC. 
oppose any amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, con- 
cerning firefighters and policemen, 
1568. 

Man.: organization of policemen requested 
by C.C. of L. unions, 159. 
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Political Action: 
Canada— 
convention proceedings of C.C. of L., 1316; 
extracts from presidential address of 
A. R. Mosher, 1312; resignation of 
Murray Cotterill as National Director, 
and appointment of Henry Weisbach 
as Executive Secretary, of Political 
Action Committee of C.C. of L., 182. 
C.c:C.L will not support any political 
party, 547; extracts from presidential 
address at convention, 1331; resolu- 
tions adopted, 1335. 
WsA5— 
New York state bill would bar unions’ 
political actions, 383. 


Political Development: 
Canada— 
political development in northern terri- 
tories described in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Year Book on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897. 


Political Education: 


Que— 


formation of committee urged by Feder- 
ation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 907. 


Polling Booths: 
See Elections. 


Population: 
half world’s population earning less thar. 
$100 yearly—report of United Nations 
statisticians, 1036. 
Canada— 
population over 65 years of age increased 
proportionately and numerically dur- 
ing 10-year period ending in 1951, 692. 
United Kingdom— 
working population as at September, 1951, 
133 


See also Age Groups. 


Potteries: 
United Kingdom— 
Pottery (Health and Welfare) Regulations, 
1950, reviewed in annual report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1950), 
1068. 


Power: 
Ont. — Hs, 
regulations under Power Commission Act, 
pilGy 
Sask.: amendments to Power Corporation 
Superannuation Act (1944), 936. 


Pressure Plants: 
Man— 
activities under Steam Boiler and Pressure | 
Plant Act—annual report of mechan- 
ical and engineering section, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949-50), 161. 
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Pressure Vessels: 


NB— ; 
inspections in 1951, 1571; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 

and L.C.), 1441. 


activities of Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Inspection Branch in 1951 
—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 1445; amendment to 
Steam Boiler, Refrigeration Plant and 
Pressure Vessel Inspection Act, 1367. 
amended regulations under Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1613; annual report of 
Board of Examiners of Stationary 
Enginemen and Inspection Service of 
Pressure Vessels, 1344. 


NS.: 


Que.: 


Pressure Welding: 
Sask. — . 
regulations respecting pressure welders— 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950), 29. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 


‘Canada— 

amended provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 65, 
1492. 

payment of retroactive wage increases to 
prevailing rate government employees, 
1165. 

military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
Ore uee 1327. 


Price Control: 


Canada— 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
409; reply of Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and of Defence Production, 
413, 559. 

re-establishment of price control urged by 
C.C. of L., 1327; legislative recom- 
mendations, 403, 559; reply of Prime 
Minister, 406. 

legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 417, 
559; remarks of Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and of Defence Produc- 
tion, 420. 

support of price controls re-affrmed by T. 
and L.C., 1185; legislative recommen- 
dations, 399, 559. 


reimposition of price control urged 
by Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.T.B., 578. 
Que.: legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 156. 
US.A— 
effect of price 
prices, 30. 
stand-by price and wage control law, pro- 
posed, 1435. 
percentage of goods and services in aver- 
age family budget under full or 
partial price control, 1434. 


Man.: 


controls on commodity 


INDEX 


Price Control—Con. 


US.A—Con. 


need for price-wage controls recommended 
by Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 855. 

price controls extended by amendments to 
Defence Production Act, 982. 

recommendations of A.F. of L. re stabil- 
ization policies, 1452. 

C.I.O. seeks extension of price~ control 
under Defence Production Act, 383. 


Prices: 


Canada— 
revised consumer price index, 489. 
new consumer price index, released by 
DB. of 8., 1506. 
effect on wages of decline in cost-of-living 
index, 645. 
prohibition of resale price maintenance— 
amendment to Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, 1194. 
family living costs increase 18 per cent 
in three years, 687. 
gross national product up 17 per cent in 
1951, 571. 
extracts from Hansard re cost-of-living 
index, 556, 702. 
legislative memorandum of C.C. of L. and 
C:C.L., 562. 
Que.: effects of inflation on wages, prices 
and profits—proceedings of 7th annual 
convention of industrial relations at 
Laval University, 724, 725; recom- 
mendation of C.C.C.L. re establishment 
of Provincial Bureau of Statistics, 158. 
United Kingdom— 
modification of cost-of-living index, 492. 
increase in 1951 price index, 138. 
Finland— 
anti-inflation program, 264. 


USA— 

proposed revision of consumers’ price 
index, 490. 

increase in consumers’ price index in 1951, 
211. 

new prices peak forecast, 1028. 

price index exceeds previous all-time high, 
1176. 

percentage of consumer’s dollar spent in 
food, 1035. 


rent control and its effects on consumer 
expenditure, 1058. 

economic trends in 1951, 261. 4 

wages keep pace with living costs—no loss 
of purchasing power caused by rearma- 
ment, 31. 

flexible plan for adjustment of wage and 
price ceilings urged by Committee for 
Economic Development, 15. 


" 
Primary Iron and Steel Industry: 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1120. 
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Primary Textile Industry: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
the primary textile industry (1951), 
631-42—cotton yarn and broad woven 
goods, 633; woollen and worsted yarn 
and woven goods, 634; hosiery and 
knit goods, 634; rayon, nylon and 
silk textiles, 635. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See various subject headings. 


Printing and Publishing: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
the printing, publishing and allied 
industries, 201. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in printing, publishing and allied 
industries, 1446-47. 


Printing Trades: 
Que. — , 
number of printing apprentices in Mont- 
real, 1166. 


Prisons: 


Canada— , 
“jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 


Production: 
world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 
meeting of experts to discuss methods of 
increasing productivity in manufac- 
turing industries, proposed by TEAS, 


435. 
George V. Haythorne, Federal Department 
of Labour, chairman of I.L.O. meet- 
ing on productivity, 1581. 
Canada— ; 
production or incentive bonus plans in 
manufacturing, October 1951, 1446. 
preliminary estimates of production and 
expenditure in 1951, issued by DB. of 
S., 254. 
gross national product up 17 per cent in 
1951, 571. , 
extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 
labour costs in coal mining industry, 
decline, 1430. , 
declaration of policy of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 134. ws 
Que.: linking wages with productivity—pro- 
ceedings of annual convention on 
industrial relations at Laval Uni- 
versity, 726. 
United Kingdom— : ae 
establishment of British Productivity 
‘ Council, 697, 1564. 
increase in productivity, 910. ; 
summary of annual report of National 
Coal Board, 1036. — 


Production—Con. 
Israel— 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 
Italy— 
proposed five-year plan to combat unem- 
ployment, 20. 
US A— 
new peak for production by 1960 fore- 
seen, 1176. 
forty-loom work schedule to increase 
production of weavers awarded by 
arbitration, 1562. 
world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 
wage rates of production workers, 1360. 
two thousand European unionists to study 
ae and union organization, 
economic trends in 1951, 261. 
plan proposed by A.F. of L. to permit 
wage increases for increased produc- 
tion and efficiency, 15. 
wage increases based on productivity per- 
see by Wage Stabilization Board, 
productivity pay boosts opposed by indus- 
try, 851 
productivity pay boosts recommended by 
Oil Workers’ International Union, 
1306. 
seniority and productivity—results of sur- 
Le on Unions and the Older Workers, 
provisions of agreement reached between 
employers’ association of New York 
City and Building and Construction 
Trades Council (A.F. of L.), 1027. 
See also Defence Production. 


Professional Defence Fund: 
Canada— 
convention report of C.C.C.L., 1334. 


Professional Syndicates: 
Que — 
amendment to Professional Syndicates 
Act requested by C.C.C.L., 157. 


Professional Workers: 
B.C— 
report of Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Inquiry Board appointed to 
inquire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563. 


Profits: 
Canada— 
corporation profits in 1951, 571. 

Que.: effects of inflation on wages, prices 
and profits—proceedings of 7th annual 
convention on industrial relations at 
Laval University, 724, 725. 
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LXXVIII 
Projectionists: Public Services: 
Alta.— : Canada— 
amendments to Amusements Act, 313. termination dates of collective agreements, 
Man.: activities under Amusements Act— 444. ‘ 
annual report of mechanical and Que.: administration of Public Services 


engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 162. 


Prosecutions: 
Ont.— 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch (1950), Department of Labour, 
26. 


Sask.: prosecutions under Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Branch in 1950— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 30. 


Provident Fund: 
See Employees’ Provident Fund Act. 


Public Buildings: 
Man— 

activities under Public Buildings Act— 
annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 161. 
inspections under Public Building 
Safety Act during year ending March 
31, 1951, 1344. 


Que.: 


Public Contracts: 
Finland— ; 
ratification of I.L.0. Convention concern- 
ing labour clauses in public contracts, 
169. 


Public Employees: 
Canada— : 
establishment of National Federation of 
Public Employees (T. and L.C.), 1167. 
USA— ; ; ; 
collective bargaining not right of public 
employees, Attorney-General of New 
Jersey rules, 1031. 


Public Halls: 
Sask.— : 
activities of Theatres Branch in 1950— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 30. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Ownership: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
radio broadcasting and television, 418. 
public ownership of all telephone compan- 
ies recommended by T. and LC., 
1189. 


Public Safety: 
See Safety. 


Employees Disputes Act— annual 
report of Department of Labour for 
year ending March 31, 1951, 1343. 


Public Utilities: 
Canada— 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 


B.C.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 280. 


Public Works: 


Canada— 

public works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment requested by T. and L.C., 398, 
560; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 
1952-53 schedule of rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work for 
certain public and private construc- 
tion work, prescribed by Fair Wage 
Board, 947. 


Man.: 


Publishing: 
See Printing and Publishing. 


Puerto Rico: 
organization of workers, 857. 
35th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, 782. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
- Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1250. 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444, 
DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 

Paper Makers in Canada—A Record of 
Fifty Years’ Achievement—history of 
union published by International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 1037. 
terms of agreement reached between 
bush workers and pulp and paper 
makers and timber operators, 1302. 
See also Paper and Paper Products. 


Ont.: 


Quarries: s 
Alta.— 
amendment to Quarries Regulation Act, 
1089. 


Quebec: 
See various subject headings. 
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Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
provincial legislative proposals, 13, 154. 
15th annual convention, 907. 
employer-dominated unions to be banned 

—statement of Premier Duplessis, 11. 


Racial Discrimination: 
USA— 

Connecticut court orders union (electrical 
workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 

report of New York Commission Against 
Discrimination — Anti-Discrimination 
law broadens job opportunities for 
minority groups, 742. 

trade unions pledge support to Negro 
Labour Committee of the US.A., 547. 

See also Discrimination; Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. 


Racial Origin: 
What is Race: Evidence from Scientists— 
review of book published by U.N.E- 
S.C:0;,— 1558. 


Radio: 
Canada— 
monograph and pamphlet on radio pub- 


lished in “Canadian Occupations” 
series, 383. 
legislative recommendation of Reb: 


re radio broadcasting and television, 
418. 


Railroad Brotherhoods: 


Canada— 
union membership of international rail- 
road brotherhoods, in Canada, as at 
January 1, 1952, 1198. 
See also Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and_ Station 
Employees, Brotherhood of: 

terms of agreement reached between 15 
elevator companies and union, 1190A. 


Railway Crossings: 
Canada— ; , i 
protection of railway-highway crossings, 
urged by R.T.B., 418. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative programs, 415, 558. 
briefs submitted to provincial govern- 

ments by joint legislative committees: 
PEL, 575; N.S. 576; N.B., 576; Que., 
577; Ont., 577; Man., 578; Sask., 578; 
Alta., 579; B.C., 579. 


Railways: 
Canada— 
recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 
and employees, 1554. 


Railways—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


summary of decisions of Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1, 1588. 
termination dates of collective agree- 
ments (steam railways), 444. 
five-day week in steam railways as of 
October 1951, 1308. 
amendments to Railway Act, Section 250, 
urged by R.T.B., 416; reply of Mini- 
ster of Transport, 419. 
briefs submitted to provincial governments 
by joint legislative committees of 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods; 
PEL. 575; NS., 576; N.B., 576; Que., 
577; Ont., 577; Man., 578; Sask., 578; 
Alta., 579; B.C., 579. 
Sask.: amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (1911), 934. 
United Kingdom— 
wage increase claim of railwaymen 
rejected by Railway Executive, 1033. 
USA— 
three-year old railway dispute ended with 
compromise settlement, 693. 
first union shop contract for maintenance 
employees of major railroad, signed, 


unemployment insurance benefits raised 
for railroad workers, 693. 


Rand Formula: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C. ve collection of per capita 
tax, 1189. 


Rayon: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 635. 


Real Wages: 
See Wages. 


Rearmament: 
measures to prevent unemployment when 
rearmament orders slacken recom- 
mended by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of I.L.0., 909. 
United Kingdom— 
resolutions adopted at 84th conference of 
C., 1449. 
USA— 
wages keep pace with living costs—no loss 
of purchasing power caused by 
rearmament, 31. 


Recreation: 
Canada— : ‘ } 
report on industrial recreation issued _by 
University of Western Ontario, 547. 


Refrigeration Plants: 
amendment to Steam Boiler, Refrigera- 
tion Plant and Pressure Vessel 
Inspection Act, 1367. 


NS.— 
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Refrigerators: 


Canada— 
dumping of refrigerators—extracts from 
Hansard re, 139, 141. 
lay-offs in refrigerator plants—extracts 
from Hansard re, 139, 141. 


Refugees: 

I.L.0. statement of appreciation of Can- 
ada’s contribution in placement of 
displaced persons and refugees, 163. 

USA— 

plan to admit refugees urged by Presi- 

dent Truman, 546. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
appointment of Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices for Civilian Disabled, 707. 
appointment of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, 128—first meeting, 424; 
second meeting, 1566. 
progress of civilian rehabilitation pro- 
gram, 1165. 
co-operation of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council re disabled persons, 
1562. 
application of Veterans Rehabilitation Act 
to veterans of Special Force, 190. 
legislative resolution on rehabilita- 
tion of physically handicapped, 1228. 
United Kingdom— 


Man.: 


government and _ industrial training 
schemes to provide skilled workers, 
910. 
Belgium— 


training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429: 
Germany— 
West Germany’s large-scale scheme for 
rehabilitation of disabled workers, 
428. 
USA— 
report of Task Force on the Handicapped 
—appointed to develop plans for use 
of handicapped workers on defence 
program, 430. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment: 
Canada— 
application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 
military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 


Relief: 
See Unemployment. 
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Rent Control: 


Canada— 
relmposition of rent control requested by 
C.C. of L., 403, 559. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 417. 


Man.: reimposition of rent control urged by 
Joint Legislative Committee of 
Rei Beyp 7S: 

N.B.: provisions of Municipal Rent Control 


Act extended, 1604. 

amended provisions of Rent Restric- 

tions Act (1943), 1485. 

N.S.: Housing and Rentals Act (1951) con- 
tinued in force, 1368. 

Que.: amendments to “Act to promote con- 

ciliation between lessees and property 

owners”, 458. 

USA— 

rent control and its effects on housing con- 

struction, consumer expenditure and 
inflation, 1057. 


Nfid.: 


Reporting Pay: 
See Wages. 


Reports: 
See Annual Reports. 


Representation: 


Canada— 
diplomatic representation ~ at 
urged by C.C.C.L., 411. 
Que.: recommendations of Quebec Profes- 
sional Association of Industrialists, 
129. 
See also Labour Representation. 


Vatican 


Resale Price Maintenance: 


Canada— 
prohibition of resale price maintenance— 
amendment to Combines Investigation 
Act, 1194. 
legislative memorandum of C.C. of L. and 
C.C‘C.L., 562. 


Residence Requirements: 
See Pensions. 


Rest Periods: 


Canada— 
rest and wash-up periods in certain indus- 
tries— 
clothing, 83. 
food and beverages, 87. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
206 


tobacco and tobacco products, 209. 


France— 
provisions of national collective agree- 
ment covering full-time domestic 
workers, 36. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


Restaurants: 
See Hotels and Restaurants. 


INDEX 


Restrictive Trade Practices Commission: 
establishment, 847. 


Retirement: 


Canada— : 
retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 
548. 


United Kingdom— ; 
government policy encourages and facili- 
tates employment of older persons, 
853. 


US.A— 
flexible retirement age advocated, 852. 
formation of Retired Autoworkers’ Organi- 
zation, 262. 
survey of pensioners’ attitude to retire- 
ment, 854. 
retirement at 65 condemned at national 
conference on retirement of older 
workers, 257. 
objective measurements to determine 
retirement age, discussed, 1555. 
provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 
See also Pensions. 
Reuther, Walter, President, United Auto- 
mobile Workers: 
to seek guaranteed annual wage for mem- 
bership, 1304. 


Revere Sugar Company: 
employees win guaranteed annual wage, 
259. 


Rieve, Emil, President, Textile W orkers’ 
Union of America: 
address at 12th annual convention of 
GG-n0l. 4.13515. 


Right of Association: HPs, 
See Freedom of Association. 


Right to Organize: 


Canada— 
legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 563 ; 


resolution adopted at convention, 
1337. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
562-63. 


See also Collective Bargaining; Freedom 
of Association; Trade Uuions. 


-Rintoul, R. P., President, Alberta Federation 


of Labour: 
re-election, 848. 


Road Transport: 
proceedings of fourth session of Inland 
Transport Industrial Committee of 
I.L.0., 166. 


A. V. Roe Canada Limited: - 
aircraft plant trains own apprentices, 
technicians and leaders, 1340. 
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Allan C€., Canadian 
Association: 

appointment as employer representative 

on Canada Labour Relations Board, 


1557. 


Ross, Construction 


Rowley, Kent, Canadian Director, United 
Textile Workers of America: 


dismissal, 686. 


Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences: 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
405, 562; C.C.C.L., 410, 562; R.TB., 
563; T. and L.C., 400, 562. 


Rubber and Rubber Products: 
Canada— 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in rubber industry, 1446-47. 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
the rubber products industry, October 
1951; 331, 335. 

termination dates of collective agreements, 
443. 

extracts from Hansard re alleged combine 
in rubber goods, 861. 


Safety: 
classification and labelling of dangerous 
substances—resolution adopted at third 
session of I.L.O0. Chemical Industries 
Committee, 1579. 
windowless buildings dangerous in atomic 


age—I.L.0. report on Hygiene i 
Shops and Offices, 37. 
Canada— 


“The Safety Supervisor’—Department of 
Labour accident prevention’ film wins 
first prize at Venice Film festival, 


1249. 
industrial safety facilities in certain 
industries— 


meat packing, 975. 

metal mining, 488. 

primary iron and steel, 1123. 
primary textiles, 642. 

pulp and paper, 1257. 

rubber products industry, 335. 
textiles, 642. 

urban transportation, 1633. 

Alta.: seismograph regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1492; new 
safety regulations under Act, 1104. 

B.C.: installation and use of sprinkler 

systems in public buildings recom- 

mended by B.C. Executive Committee 

of T. and L.C., 1568. 

legislation enacted in 1952, 895; 
amendment to Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act, 1106; annual report of 

Department of Labour, Industrial and 

Public Safety Section (1949-50), 162. 

N.B.: amendment.to Factories Act re safety 


protection, requested by N.B. Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 


Man.: 
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Safety—Con. 
N:S.: legislation enacted in 1952, 895; annual 


report of Department of Labour 
(1951), 1445. 


legsilation enacted in 1952, 895; immi- 
grants learn English from mine safety 
manual, 690. 
Superior Court finds contractor liable 
for damages in fatal accident to 
painter working on unsafe scaffold, 
304; inspections under Public Building 
Safety Act during year ending March 
31, 1951, 1344. 
regulations under Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 934, 1614. 
United Kingdom— 
building (safety, health and _ welfare) 
regulations (1948) reviewed in annual 
report of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1950), 1068. 
US.A— 
government enforcement of mine safety 
regulations, 1031. 
federal authority to close unsafe mines, 
sought, 260. 
company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 1371. 
safety film on accident hazards and safety 
methods in bakery and confectionery 
industries, 20. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Sts hae io Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 

of Canada: 

reveals lack of hospital space retards health 
insurance program, 1302. 

on Asiatic trade and Colombo plan, 1303. 

announces no changes in Annuities Act 
during present session of Parliament, 
847. 

reply to submissions of delegations from 
labour organizations: C.C. of L., 406. 

oo to legislative proposals of T. and 

., 400. 


St. Lawrence Waterway: 
project approved by C.C. of L., 406; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1328. 
recommendations of Joint Committee of 


R.T.B. in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, 576. 577. 
Salaries: 
BiC—= 


requests of Government Employees’ 

Association favoured by B.C. Execu- 

tive Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
amendment to Teachers’ Salary 

Negotiation Act, 936. 

See also Wages. 


Sask. : 


Sales Tax: 
Canada— 
re old age security tax, 1193. 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
404, 560. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
399, 559-60. 


Sales Tax—Con. 


N.B.: abolition of tax on used articles 
requested by NB. ier: of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 144 

Que.: recommendation of COCL. 158. 

Australia— 


reduction in, 1169. 


Salmon Fishing: 
See Fishing. 


Sands, William M., Deputy Minister of 
Labour (British Columbia): 
appointment, 1456. 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


wis a epee Executive Committee (T. and 
A Op ls 
provincial legislative proposals, 573. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 
legislative proposals, 159. 


Saw and Planing Mill Products: 
Canada— 
termination dates of collective agreements, 
444 


Sawmills: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manu- 
factures, 1625. 


Scaffolding: 
Man— 
regulations under Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act, 788. 


Que.: administration of Scaffolding Inspec- 
tion Act during year ending March 31, 
1951, 1344. 
Science: 


What is Race: 
review of 


U.N.ES.C.O., 


Evidence from Scientists— 
book published by 
1558. 


School Attendance: 
See Schools. 


Schools: ‘ 

minimum age for employment—I.L.0. 
report on child labour in relation to 
compulsory education, 584. 

Canada— 

decrease in enrolment at schools of social 
work, 849. 

training schools of seamanship established 
at Halifax and Montreal, 847. 

establishment of papermaking school under 
federal-provincial Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement, 12. 

extracts from Hansard re federal grants 
to schools of social work, 554 

federal financial aid to secondary and 
primary schools sought by T. and L.C., 
400; reply of Prime Minister, 402. 
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Schools—C on. 
Alta.: provisions of consolidated School Act 
re school attendance, 1089. 
NB.: free books to high school grades 


requested by N.B. Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 


PEl.: recommendations of Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of R.T.B., 575. 

Que.: new trades under Trade-Schools Act, 
953; amendment to Act re school 
corporations requested by C.C.C:L., 
157; recommendation re school attend- 
ance, 158. 

Seamen: 
Canada— 


repeal and replacement of Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations, 946. 

training schools of seamanship established 
at Halifax and Montreal, 847. 

military leave regulations for Prevailing 


Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 
Belgium— 


ratification of I.L.O. Conventions con- 
cerning food and catering on board 
ship, certification of ships’ cooks, 
medical examination of seafarers and 
certification of able seamen, 169. 
Denmark— 
establishment of committee to investigate 
unemployment among seamen, pro- 
vided in agreement between Danish 
Federation of ‘Trade Unions and 
Danish National Employers’ Associ- 
ation, 600. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.0. Conventions concern- 
ing paid vacations for seafarers, and 
accommodation of crews on board 
ship, 169. 
USA— 
40-hour week for merchant seamen, 131. 
See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Seasonal Employment: 
Canada— 
hirings and separations during period 
March 1949 to February 1951, 692. 
seasonal conditions slow placement of 
immigrants, 14. 
Que.: seasonal worker not entitled to notice 
of termination at end of season, 64. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 


Canada— 
study of seasonal unemployment, 422. 


extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour before annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 900. 
Security: 
Canada — 


repeal and replacement of Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations, 946. 
See also Social Security. 
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Selective Service: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re Canadians work- 
ing in the United States, 139. 
USA— 
proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 

“ability” not “will to co-operate”—ruling 
of arbitration board considering dis- 
pute between Building Products 
Limited and L’Union Canadienne de 
Matériaux de Construction, Local 2, 
688. 

USA— 

seniority and productivity—results of sur- 
vey on Unions and the Older Workers, 
852. 

area-wide seniority plan adopted by 
Chrysler Corporation and U.A.W., 855. 


Separations: 
Canada— 
hiring and separation rates in Canadian 
industry—March 1950 to February 
1952, 1557; March 1949 to February 
1951, 692. 


Service Stations: 
See Holidays; Hours of Work. 
Services: 
Canada— 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
index of wage rates in laundries, 570-71, 
92 


See also Laundry Workers. 


Severance Pay: 
Canada— 
special wage clauses in rubber products 
industry, 335. 
See also Wages. 


Sewers: 


Ont.— 
new regulations under Public Health Act 
governing installation of plumbing 
and sewers, 1373. 


Sheltered Workshops: 
See Workshops. 


Shifts: 
Canada— 

shift work in certain industries— 
meat packing, 972. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122. 
primary textiles, 637. 
pulp and paper, 1255. 
rubber products, 334. 
textiles, 637. ~ 

See also provisions of various agreements. 
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Shipbuilding: Sick Leave: 
- L granting of sick leave to prevailing rate 
resolution adopted at convention of employees, urged by C.C. of L., 1327. 
C.C.C.L,, 1338. 


United Kangdom— 
workers revoke 
ili he dss 
threatened ban on overtime work ended 
by across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineering workers, 
1482. 


Saturday work pledge, 


Shipping: 
I.L.0. Convention on Accommodation of 
Ships’ Crews to come into force Janu- 
ary 29, 1953, 1348. 


Canada— 
44-hour week to crews of government 
operated vessels, urged by C.C. of L., 
1327. 
Belgium— 


ratification of I.L.O. Conventions concern- 
ing food and catering on board ship, 
certification of ships’ cooks, medical 
examination of seafarers and certifica- 
tion of able seamen, 169. 
Finland— 
ratification of I.L.O. Conventions con- 
cerning paid vacations for seafarers, 
and accommodation of crews on board 
ship, 169. 
US. A— 
report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between long- 
shoremen and shipping companies, 
Port of New York, 262. 
See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Shoe Industry: 
See Boot and Shoe Industry: 


Shops: 

Hygiene in Shops and Offices—I.L.0. 
report on healthful working condi- 
tions, 748. 

Alta— 
a a a to Early Closing Act, 1089. 
exemption of hairdressing establishments 
in New Westminster from provisions 
of Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act, 315; new schedule under 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holi- 
day Act re automobile garages, ser- 
vice or repair shops, and gasoline ser- 
vice stations, in town of Golden, 1612. 
Nfld — 

recommendation of Federation of Labour, 
1199. 

United Kingdom— 

wage increases for workers in distributive 
trades, 1435. 


Sick Benefits: 
India— 
sickness, maternity and injury benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 
legislation, 390. 
See also Benefits. 


Sickness Disability: 
See Health Insurance. 


Sickness Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


Silicosis: 
Ont — 
regulations under Ontario Silicosis Act, 


Silk Textiles: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 635. 


Skaling, Arthur E., Minister of Labour 
(New Brunswick): 


appointment, 1456. 


Skilled Labour: 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 
Canada— 
immigration statistics, 1167. 
training and enlistment scheme for 
“apprentice soldiers” planned by De- 
partment of National Defence, 1429. 
exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship and to encourage 
young persons to enter skilled trades, 
846. 
skilled workers essential to maintain 
industrial growth—National Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry, 877, 879. 
Australia— 
recommendations submitted by Australian 
Building Workers’ Union to _ joint 
Commonwealth-State committee of 
inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 
United Kingdom— 
apprentice-training workshop established 
by Lever Brothers, 1029. 
government and _ industrial training 
schemes to provide skilled workers, 
910. 
government asks trade unions amend 
apprenticeship system to speed up 
training of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 
Asia— 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 


US.A— 

authentic apprenticeship training programs 
answer to skilled labour shortage, 
1560. 

proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 


INDEX 


Slum Clearance: 


resolution adopted by Federation of 


Labour, 1199. 


Social Aid: 
Alta — 
regulations under Social Aid Act, provid- 
ing supplementary allowances to 
recipients of old age assistance or 
blind persons’ pensions, 278. 
Sask.— 
regulations under Social Aid Act, 791; new 
section under Act, 621; regulations 
under Act re payment of supple- 
mentary allowances to certain reci- 
pients under Old Age Security Act 
(Canada), 316, and to recipients of 
old age assistance or blind persons’ 
pensions, 278. 


Social Assistance: 
12 


provisions of Social Assistance Act, 1606. 


Social Credit: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C,.C4 1338. 


Social Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Social Ownership: 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at 84th convention of 
TU.C., 1449-50. 


Social Security: 

convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 

re text of 1.0. convention on Social 
Security, 1190. 

Convention concerning Minimum Stand- 
ards of Social Security (No. 102), 
adopted at 35th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1461. 

25th anniversary of International Social 
Security Association, 1368. 

European co-operative social security pro- 
gram, drafted, 1037. 

Canada— 

increased social security paid for by higher 
taxes—remarks of Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
Tare, 1304. 

extracts from address of J. G. Bisson, Chief 
Commissioner, U.I.C., at International 
Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security, 1027. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 

C., 398; reply of Prime Minister, 
401. 

Alta.: legislation enacted in 1952, 1090. 

NB.: Dominion-wide plan on contributory 
basis advocated by Federation of 
Labour, 154. 
provisions of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1092. 


Ont.: 
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Social Security—Con. 


Australia— 
improved social service benefits, 1169. 
India— 

Contributory Provident | Fund—social 
security scheme established under Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Act, 1563. 

sickness, maternity and injury benefits for 
industrial workers provided in new 
legislation, 390. 

New Zealand— 
statistics, 1116. 
US.A— 

provisions of bill designed to increase 
benefits under social security program, 
857. 

negotiated social security plans, 1565. 

extension of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to domestic employees under 
Federal Social Security Act, 388. 

number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 389. 
revision of Social Security Act urged by 
F. of L., 1452, 1454. 

See also Health Insurance; Industrial Wel- 
fare; Insurance; Mothers’ Allowances; 
Pensions. 


Social Services: 
Canada— 
extracts from Hansard re federal grants 
to schools, 554. 
Finland— 
social security measures, 1168. 


Social Welfare: 
Canada— 

Dominion-provincial welfare payments in 
1951, 382. 

decrease in enrolment at schools of social 
work, 849. 

repeal of section of Federal Immigration 
Act providing for deportation of 
certain immigrants, recommended by 
Toronto welfare conference, 692. 

The Social Worker—occupational mono- 
graph issued by Department of 
Labour, 1026. 


Speech from the Throne: 
See Throne Speech. 


Special Force: 
Canada— 

payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, 
provided in regulations under Veterans 
Benefit Act, 313. 

regulations under Veterans Benefit Act 
applicable to members of Special 
Force, 190. 

military leave regulations for Prevailing 
Rate Employees and Government 
Ships’ Officers, 66. 
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sybpe Systems: 

installation and use in public buildings 

recommended by B.C. Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 


Stabilization: 

Wage Stabithzation Board—permits wage 
increases based on productivity, 132; 
adopts equal pay policy, 17; recom- 
mendations re, 694. 

recommendations of A.F. of L. re price 
and wage controls, 1452. 


Standard of Living: 
USA— 
loss of four per cent in living standards 
since outbreak of Korean war, 549. 


Stationary Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

revised consumer price index, 489. 

new consumer price index, released, 1506. 

preliminary analysis of government ex- 
penditure during year ending March 
BL, 91952,01555. 

employment and payrolls of federal civil 
servants as at March 31, 1952, 1430. 

employment, payrolls and average weekly 
wages and salaries, as at September 1, 
1952, 1426. 

labour income during first six months of 
1952, 1303; during July, 1952, 1426. 

housing statistics, 846, 1302. 

Dominion-provincial welfare payments in 

_ 1951, 382. 

hiring and separation rates in Canadian 
industry—March 1950 to February 
1952, 1557; March 1949 to February 
1951, 692. 

quarterly labour force survey, 1030. 

total labour force as reported in DB. of S. 
bulletin on 1951 census, 1559. 

preliminary estimates of production and 
expenditure in 1951, 254. 

report on production standing of industrial 
groups among manufactures, 1625. 

survey on adult education, 686. 

publication of 1952 edition of official hand- 
book Canada, 848. 

1951 enrolment lower in Canadian univer- 
sities, 691. 

population over 65 years of age increased 
proportionately and numerically dur- 
ing 10 year period ending in 1951, 692. 

import of fibres and textiles, iron and 
its products, in February, 1952, 544. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steam Railways: 
Canada— 
fiveday week in steam railways as of 
October 1951, 1308. 
See also Railways. 


Steel Industry: 

Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
primary iron and steel industry, 1120. 

termination dates of collective agreements, 
443. 

United Steelworkers of America defeated 
in vote as bargaining agent for Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Trail, B.C., 687. 

DB. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manu- 
factures, 1625. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and U.S.W.A., 846. 

number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in iron and_ steel products 
industry, 1446-47. p 

United States base pay rates provided in 
agreement between Steel Company of 
Canada and workers, 1166. 

expansion of Canada’s steel industry re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 1328. : 

job evaluation sought by U.S.W.A. in 
negotiations with “Big Three” steel 
corporations in 1952, 134. 

B.C.: United Steelworkers of America de- 
feated in vote as bargaining agent 
for Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, Trail, B.C., 687. 

United Kingdom— 

training schemes to prepare unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers for fully skilled 
employment, 910. 

second report of Committee appointed to 
study problem of dust in steel 
foundries, 583. 

USA— 

Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 
tive Bargaining—study of steel plant 
having satisfactory labour-manage- ~ 
ment relations, issued by National 
Planning Association, 32. 

company incentive plan, 15. 

union shop agreement in basic. steel 
industry, won by A.F. of L. local, 850; 
correction, 1205. 

steelworkers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 

Supreme Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097. 


Storage: 
Canada— 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1807. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
Canada— 
arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Limited, 1028. 
extracts from presidential address at 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 906. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C. of L. re strike action, 1323. 
Alta.; no strikes in 1951, 546. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
B.C.: report of Industrial Conciliation and 


; ; : , XLASSIFICATION BY INDUS 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed o La ae 


Construction—buildings and structures— 


to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563. 
Man.: injunction against laundry workers 
illegally on strike to permit peaceful 
picketing modified by Court of Queen’s 
Bench, 1488. 

Nfld.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1951), 431. 


NS.: activities of Labour Relations Board 


under Trade Union Act for 16-month 

period ending March 31, 1951, 1444. 

Ont.: High Court of Justice holds that 

workers have right to picket peace- 

fully even though strike might be 
unlawful, 188; recommendations of 

Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 

572; memorandum of strike settle- 

ment held not to be collective agree- 

ment, by Labour Relations Board, 746; 

amendments to Labour Relations Act 

requested at convention of Provincial 

Federation of T. and L.C., 265. 

Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 

during 1951, 1342; report of Minister 

of Labour, 130; recommendations of 

Quebec Professional Association of 

Industrialists, 129; recommendations 

of C.C.C.L, 158. 

Sask.: annual report of Department of 

Labour (1950), 28-29. 

United Kingdom— 

ee, from strikes during July, 1952, 

168. 

time-loss through strikes in May, June and 
July, 1952, 982, 1177. 

fewer work stoppages during 1951, 133. 

proposed legislation provides authority for 
seizure of key industries vital to 
national security, 693. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding 
Board, AF. of L.-C.1.0., to study and 
eliminate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

wildcat strikes banned by John L. Lewis, 
President, U.M.W.A., 11. 

report of fact-finding panel appointed to 
investigate dispute between longshore- 
men and shipping companies, Port of 
New York, 262. 

Supreme Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097. 

Chamber of Commerce to probe defence 
strikes, 1559. 

compulsory strike action by workers pro- 
hibited in Nevada, 1556. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. and C.W. pro- 
vided for investigation of disputes by 
international union before local may 
strike, 696. 

constitutionality of Virginia act which 
set arbitration procedures and required 
five-week strike notice, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 17. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, C.I.0.) charged for violation 
of contract, 261. 


bricklayers, Oakville, 1297, 1419. 

building trades workers, Halifax, 1014, 
1157; Logy Bay and Redcliffe, Nfid., 
1014; Maitland, 1550; Sarnia, 1677; 
Saskatoon, 1014; Victoria, 841; 
Windsor, 1014. 

carpenters, Moose Jaw and Regina, 1159, 
1294; Nelson and Salmo, 1420, 1548; 
Red Rock, Ont., 1550, 1675. 

carpenters, painters and decorators, 
labourers, British Columbia, 1159, 
1294, 1418, 1548. 

construction equipment operators, Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1013, 1160, 1294. 

electricians, Kitimat, 681; Windsor, 1420. 

electricians and helpers, Moose Jaw, 375, 
527. 

electricians, apprentices and _ helpers, 
Winnipeg, 1420, 1548. 

floor covering installers, Kitchener, 841. 

labourers, Sarnia, 1159. 

lathers, London, 1013, 1296, 1418; 
Toronto, 1296, 1418. 

painters, Montreal, 1297; Regina, 1296; 
Sarnia, 1014. 

pipefitters, apprentices and helpers, Syd- 
ney, 841, 1011. 

plasterers and cement finishers, London, 
1014. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Edmonton, 
1677. 

plumbers, steamfitters and helpers, St. 
Catharines, 1159. 

sheet metal workers, London, 1550. 

time keepers and warehousemen, Logy 
Bay and Redcliffe, Nfld., 1420. 


Construction—miscellaneous— 


hoisting engineers, compressor operators, 
etc., Hamilton, 841. 
subway electricians, Toronto, 1160. 


Fishing and Trapping— 


salmon fishermen, British Columbia, 1295, 
1549, 1674. 


Logging— 


loggers, Franklin River, BiCy 1012: 

loggers, lumber, and wood products fac- 
tory workers, British Columbia coas- 
tal regions, 1158, 1293. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 


fish packers, Halifax, 1676. 
fish processing plant workers, Bay 
Roberts, Nfld., 1419. 


Manufacturing—boots and_shoes (leather)— 


shoe factory workers, Quebec, P.Q., 248, 
840. 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and other 


animal products— 

fur dressers and dyers, Midland, 840; 
Winnipeg, 1013. 

handbag factory workers, Montreal, 123, 
247; SIO Dake. 

hosiery factory workers, Granby, 528. 

tannery workers, Plessisville, 528. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood prod- 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 


aluminum and magnesium alloy casting 
factory workers, Renfrew, 1159, 1294. 

aluminum ware moulders, Wallaceburg, 
1550. 

automotive _ parts 
Oshawa, 1296. 

boiler and radiator factory workers, 
Montreal, 1420, 1548, 1675. 


factory workers, 


electrical apparatus factory welders, 
Peterborough, 375, 527, 679. 
electrical apparatus factory workers, 


Brantford, 841, 1011, 1157; Montreal, 
1013; Peterborough, 248; Vancouver, 
1677; Welland, 680, 839. 

electrical apparatus foundry workers, 
Toronto, 124. 

forged tool factory workers, St. 
Catharines, 1159, 1294, 1417. 

foundry workers, Morrisburg, 375; New 
Glasgow, 1296, 1418. 

hardware factory workers, Hamilton, 123. 

iron and brass foundry workers, Welland, 
680, 839. 

jewellery factory workers, Toronto, 375. 

machinery factory workers, Orillia, 1159, 
1294. 

metal factory workers, Elora, 1159, 1293; 
Weston, 248, 375, 527, 679. 

metal products factory workers, Waterloo, 
1296, 1418, 1547, 1674. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Windsor, 
124, 248. 

motor vehicle factory office workers, 
Windsor, 529, 1013, 1157. 

open hearth steel mill workers, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 248. 

plating factory workers, Wallaceburg, 529. 

roller bearing factory workers, St. 
Thomas, 680, 839. 

saw factory workers, Galt, 1676. 

sheet metal products factory workers, 
Saskatoon, 1676. 

small arms factory workers, Drummond- 
ville, 1296, 1418, 1548. 

steel mill coke oven workers, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 1159. 

steel office equipment factory workers, 
Pembroke, 1677. 

structural steel fabricators, 
1296, 1418, 1548. 

structural steel fabricators and assemblers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 680, 839. 

structural steel factory workers, New 
Glasgow, 1677. 

tool and die factory workers, Windsor, 
1676. 

truck and trailer bodies factory workers, 
Weston and Swansea, 1420, 1548, 1675. 

Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 

bedding factory workers, Montreal, 681, 
840, 1011, 1157, 1294. 

stamp and_ stencil factory workers, 
Hamilton, 1013, 1157, 1294, 1418. 

upholstered furniture factory workers, 
Winnipeg, 1420. 


Eastview, 


ucts— 
basket factory workers, Grimsby, 841, 
1011 : 


furniture factory workers, Montreal, 375, 
527; Nicolet, 123, 247, 375, 527, 679, 
839, 1011; Toronto, 528, 679. 

plywood and veneer factory workers, St. 
John’s, 1419. 

prefabricated housing factory workers, 
New Glasgow, 1676. 

sawmill and box factory workers, Grand 
Forks, B.C., 841, 1011. 

sawmill workers, Kelowna, 124; Welling- 
ton, B:C:, 123: 

veneer and plywood factory workers, 
Woodstock, 123. 

wood furniture factory workers, Durham, 
1296, 1417, 1547, 1674. 

wood products factory workers, Goderich, 
1159, 1293; St. Stephen, 1296, 1417. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc — 
brick and tile factory workers, Abbots- 
ford and Kilgard, B.C., 1420. 
building products factory 
Montreal, 841. 
rock wool insulation factory workers, 
Burdick, Sask., 841. 
vitreous tile factory workers, Kingston, 
681, 839, 1011, 1157, 1294, 1418; St. 
Thomas, 841. 
Manufacturing--printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Toronto, 528, 679, 839. 
lithographers, Vancouver, 1295, 1417. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
paper box factory workers, Prescott, 124, 
47. 


workers, 


paper and paper box factory workers, 
Vancouver, 123. 

pulp and paper factory workers, St. 
George, N.B., 1018. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
extruded goods splicers, Kitchener, 1012. 
rubber factory office workers, Bowman- 
ville, 1158, 1293. 

rubber factory workers, Hamilton, 1158, 
1293, 1417, 1547; Kitchener, 1676. 

tire builders, Kitchener, 680. 

tire factory workers, Hamilton, 1013; 
Kitchener, 1012. 

tire factory workers (millroom), Kitch- 
ener, 1013. 

Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 

machinists, welders, etc., Liverpool, 1550, 
1675. 

shipyard workers, Clarenville, Nfld., 680; 
Lauzon, 1418, 1548; Montreal, 1420, 
1548, 1675; New Westminster and 
Vancouver, 128, 247; Pictou, 248; 
Port Arthur, 1420, 1548; Port Col- 
borne, 1550, 1675. 

welders, Lauzon, 1296. 
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Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc.— 

Species factory workers, Drummondville, 
13. 

children’s clothing 
Hawkesbury, 1676. 

clothing factory workers, Quebec, 1676; 
pie See 680, 839, 1011, 1157, 1293, 
417. 

corduroy factory workers, St. Hyacinthe, 
680, 839. 

cotton factory workers, Hamilton, 1676; 
Montreal and Valleyfield, 840, 1011, 
1157, 1293. 

hat and cap factory workers, Amherst, 
1549, 1674. 

hosiery factory workers, Granby, 528, 
679, 839; Montreal, 248. 

rayon factory workers, Louiseville, 680, 
839, 1011, 1157, 1293, 1417, 1547, 1674. 

textile factory workers, Granby, 528, 679. 

textile pene Verdun, 1159, 1293, 1417, 
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factory workers, 


uniform factory workers, Sorel, 1013. 
weavers, St. Hyacinthe, 1159, 1293. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Calgary, 1295; New 
Westminster, Vancouver and Victoria, 
128, 247; Ottawa, Waterloo and 
Windsor, 124. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc.— 

bakery workers, Kelowna and Penticton, 
1419, 1547, 1674; Moncton, 840. 

biscuit and confectionery factory workers, 
Moncton, 1419, 1547, 1674. 

biscuit factory workers, Vancouver, 124, 
247, 375, 527; -679. 

cake and biscuit mix factory workers, 
London, 375, 527. 

canning factory engineers, Leamington, 
680. 

canning factory workers, Leamington and 
Wallaceburg, 1419; Sardis, B.C., 1295. 

flour mill workers, Port Colborne, 1012. 

Mining— 

asbestos miners and millworkers, Coler- 
aine, 1158. 

coal miners, Blairmore, 1295; Drumheller, 
528; East Coulee, 528, 1549, 1674; 
Gardiner Mines, N.S., 528; Glace 
Bay, 124, 248; Little Pond, NS., 1549; 
Luscar, 1158; New Waterford, 1549; 
Shaughnessy, Alta. 1549, 1674; 
Springhill, 248; Sydney Mines, 528, 
1295; Thorburn, N'S., 840; Westville, 
1012. 

coal miners (maintenance men), New 
Waterford, 1158. 

copper refiners, Montreal, 1295, 1417, 1547, 
1674. 


gold miners, Drumheller, 248; Timmins, 
128) 


gold miners and millworkers, South Por- 
cupine, 680. 

granite quarry workers, Beebe, P.Q., 1295, 
11147 : 


Mining—Con. 
Chsrr, quarry workers, Wentworth, 1419, 
547. 


iron ore miners, Campbell River, B.C., 
1012; Steep Rock Lake, 1158. 
metal alloy smelter and refinery workers, 
Deloro, 1676. 

nickel and copper miners, Levack, Creigh- 
ton and Garson, 1158. 

silver and lead miners and millworkers, 
Alice Arm, B.C., 123, 247. 


Service—business and personal— 
beverage room employees, Sudbury, 1550, 
5 


cleaners and dyers, Winnipeg, 1295, 1419, 
1549. 

garage mechanics and helpers, Hamilton, 
1 


garage workers, Calgary, 1550, 1675; St. 
John’s, 842, 1012. 

laundry and dry cleaning workers, Win- 
nipeg, 1160. 

laundry workers, Montreal, 124, 247. 

waitresses, Timmins, 1014, 1158, 1295, 
1419. 


Service—public administratuon— 
civic employees, St. John’s, 842. 
civic labourers, Kingston, 1160. 

Service—recreation— 
film distribution workers, 

1421, 1549. 

Trade— 

brewery warehouse and retail stores 
workers, Hamilton, Dundas, Grimsby 
and Burlington, 842. 

dairy workers, Moose Jaw, 681. 

department store clerks, Montreal, 1014, 
1158, 1295. 

glass jobbers, Peterborough, 1677. 

machinery supply mechanics, electricians 
and helpers, Ottawa, 1014, 1158. 

office appliance sales and service clerks, 
Vancouver, 529. 

paper salvage workers, Toronto, 1297. 

ready mixed concrete, truck drivers, 
Ottawa, 681, 840. 

scrap metal workers, Sault Ste. Marie, 
249. 

steel products warehouse workers, Van- 
couver, 1677 

wholesale and retail meat workers, Que- 
bec, P.Q., 1421, 1549. 


Transportation—electric railways and local 
bus lines— 
bus drivers, Windsor, 249. 
street railway employees, Toronto, 376. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
electric power distribution workers, Port 
Arthur, 1014. 
rural electrification labourers, Grand 
River, St. Peters Area, NS., 1160, 
1294, 1419, 1549, 1675. 


Vancouver, 
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CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Transportation-miscellaneous— 
tunnel diggers, Kemano, B.C., 376; Wah- 
leach Lake, B.C., 376. 


Transportation—other local and highway— 
bus drivers and mechanics, Brandon, 841, 


1012; Sydney, 681, 840, 1420, 1549, 
1675. 

bus line office workers, Montreal, 841, 
1012, 1157. 


tax1 drivers, Edmonton, 376, 527. 

truck drivers, Windsor, 249. 

truck drivers and helpers, Halifax, 1550, 
1675. 

truck drivers and warehousemen, Hamil- 
ton, 1160; Ottawa, 376, 527, 679, 840, 
1012. 


Transportation and Public Utihties—steam 
railways— 
machinists and helpers, Winnipeg, 1014. 
sectionmen, Potter, Ont., 1297. 


Transportation and Public Utilties— 
water— 


stevedores, Sorel, 1160. 


Sugar: 
USA— 


Franklin Sugar Refinery, 1304; National 
Sugar Refinery Company, 383; Re- 


vere Sugar Company, 259, and 
employees, win guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Superannuation: 

Canada— 


application of Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act to veterans of Special Force, 
190. 

recommendation of Nationul U.I.C. Em- 
ployees’ Association re computation 
of superannuation, 1427. 

See also Pensions. 


Superior Labour Council: 
See Labour Councils. 


Supplementary Allowances: 
Alta — 


revised regulations under Supplementary 
Allowances Act, 1090; revised regula- 
tions under Act re means test for 
recipient of old age security pension, 
blind person’s allowance, and old age 
assistance allowance, 1102. 

Sask.: regulations under Social Aid Act, 
791. 


See also Allowances; Pensions. 


Supplementary Benefits: 
Canada— 
amendment to Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1196. 
bill to amend Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide extension of period of 
entitlement for supplementary benefit, 
795. 
recommendation of Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance at convention of 
Cero Le 1324; 


Survivors’ Insurance: 
US. A— 
recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 


See also Insurance. 


Sweden: : ; 
increase in old-age pension rates based on 
special cost-of-living index, 857. 


Swerdlow, Max, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada: 
address, as Canadian worker delegate at 
35th Conference of I.L.0., 1459. 


Swimming Pools: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Switzerland: 
provisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 167 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 
recommendations of sub-committee of 
Senate Labour Committee, 1176. 
repeal of Act urged by A.F. of Telia 

1452, 1454. 
repeal urged at convention of Textile 
Workers’ Union, 697. 
constitutionality of Virginia act which 
set arbitration procedures and _ re- 
quired five-week strike notice, upheld 
by Supreme Court, 17. 


Task Force: 
US.A 


report of Task Force on the Handicapped 
—appointed to develop plans for use 
of handicapped workers on defence 
program, 430. 


seeks ways to end unemployment in 
Detroit, 200. 
Taxation: 
Canada— 
imposition of old age peietee tax to 
finance pension plan (Old Age 


Security Act), 1193. 

increased social security paid for by higher 
taxes—remarks of Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, 1304. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1320-21. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 

, 399, 559; resolution adopted at 

convention, 1186 


. 
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Taxation—Con. 


Sask.: regulations under Hospitalization Act 
re levy and collection of hospitaliza- 
tion tax, 1373. 
Australia— 
reduced income and sales tax, and dis- 
continuance of company taxes, 1169. 
Belgium— 
tax reductions for industrial enterprises 
to combat unemployment, 117. 
See also Income Tax. 


Taxi Drivers: 
Man— 
Appeal Court holds that taxi driver seek- 


ing licence renewal must fulfil same 
conditions as new applicant, 1487. 


Taxicabs: 
See Motor Vehicles. 


Teachers: 
NS— 
local of teachers’ union urges affiliation 
with. C.C: of L., 129. 

PE1.: recommendations of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of R.T.B., 575. 
Sask.: re legislation enacted in 1949 estab- 
lishing procedure for bargaining be- 
tween school teachers and trustees, 
936; provisions of Teavher Tenure 
Act, 935; amendment to Teachers’ 

Salary Negotiation Act, 936. 


Teamwork in Industry: 


Canada— 
monthly reports on activities of L.M.P.C. 
38, 151, 284, 436, 588, 752, 911, 1073, 
1206, 1349, 1464, 1582. 


Technical Assistance: 

technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries—summaries of Point Four 
Program; United Nations Program; 
Colombo Plan, 886. 

report of Technical Assistance Committee 
at 117th Session of 1.1.0. Governing 
Body, 283. 

LL.O. technical assistance projects as at 
October 31, 1952, 1580. 

Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on vocational training schools, 
courses and curricula, 890. 


Canada— 

Technical Co-operation Service estab- 
lished to co-ordinate all Canadian 
activities in field of technical assist- 
ance, 890. 


Technical Personnel: 
Canada— 

survey conducted by Federal Department 
of Labour, 1164. 

aircraft plant (A. V. Roe Canada Limited) 
trains own technicians, 1340. 

few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 


Technical Training: 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 
Canada— 
proceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 272. 
C.M.A. scholarships awarded in 1952, 1426. 
United Kingdom— 
survey by Ministry of Education to 
determine number of existing tech- 
nical colleges, schools and _ courses; 
number of students, etc., 1560-61. 
Asia— 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429. 
USA— 
proposed establishment of technical train- 
ing institutions to overcome shortage 
of skilled labour in Southern Asia, 
1429, 


Telephones: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1189. 
legislative recommendations of C.C.CL., 
410. 


Television: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
radio broadcasting and television, 418. 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
and L.C., 1188. 


Textile Industry: 
secession of locals from C.1.0. textile 
union, 686. 
world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity and 
shrinking export markets, 741. 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
primary textile industry (1951), 631-42 
—cotton yarn and broad woven goods, 
633; woollen and worsted yarn and 
woven goods, 634; hosiery and knit 
goods, 634; rayon and nylon and silk 
textiles, 635. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in textile products industry, 
1446-47. 
secession of locals from C.1.O. textile 
- union, 686. 
dismissal of Canadian staff of United 
Textile Workers of America, 686. 
imports in February, 1952, 544. 
extracts from Hansard re—value of im- 
ported textiles, 858; dumping of 
textiles, 140; unemployment in the 
textile industry, 140, 394. 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
404, 561; reply of Prime Minister, 406. 
resolution adopted at convention of CC. 


of ls 1321s 
recommendations of T. and L.C. and CC. 
of 1.7561, 
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Textile Industry—Con. 
India— 
causes of slump in textile industry, 741. 
United Kingdom— 
production of textiles by handicapped 
women, 1169. 
causes of slump in textile industry, 741. 
labour shortage problem, 1563. 
redistribution of manpower in 
industry, 855. 
unemployment in textile industry, 544. 
Japan— 
causes of slump in textile industry, 741. 
USA— 
federal agency, established to purchase all 
textile and apparel needs of armed 
forces, will aid textile industry, 1037. 
forty-loom work schedule to increase pro- 
duction of weavers awarded by arbitra- 
tion, 1562. 
35-hour week to ease unemployment in 
textile industry recommended at con- 


textile 


vention of Textile Workers’ Union, 
697. 

secession of locals from C.I.0O. textile 
union, 686. 


preference in award of textile contracts 
recommended in report, 740. 

world slump in textile industry caused by 
over-production, over-capacity, shrink- 
ing export markets, 741. 

textile mills seek cut in union pay rates, 
131. 


Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(C.1.0.): 
re withdrawal of members, 1027. 
remarks of Emil Rieve, President, 
T.W.U.A., at convention of C.C. of 
Tie lala: 
Theatres: 
Alta— 


amendments to Amusements Act, 313. 


Man.: activities under Amusements Act— 
annual report of mechanical and 
engineering section, Department of 
Labour (1949-50), 162. 


activities of Theatres Branch in 1950 
—annual report of Department of 
Labour, 30. 


Sask.: 


Throne Speech: 
extracts from Hansard re, 1565. 


Time-Loss: 
Sask.— 
time-loss through strikes in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 28. 
United Kingdom— 
time-loss from strikes during July, 1952, 
152, 1168. 
US.A— 
man-days of production lost through work 
stoppages in 1951, 
time-loss_ through strikes in May, June 
and July, 1952, 982, 1177. 


INDEX 


Tobaceco Industry: 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
tobacco and tobacco products industry, 
206. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in tobacco industry, 1446-47. 
US.A— 
re international movement of tobacco 
curers, 1556. 


Tobin, Maurice J., United States Secretary of 
Labour: 
proposals to eliminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581; advocates supple- 
mentary federal unemployment pay- 
ments .. in testimony before 
Congress Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee, 548; extracts from address at 
35th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United States 
and Canada, held in Puerto Rico, 782. 


Tool and Die Making: 
Canada— 

Tool and Die Maker—occupational mono- 
graph and pamphlet issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 1810. 

US.A— 

number of apprentices registered, 384. 

Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 

mpany: 

recommendations in board reports sub- 
mitted by conciliators appointed to 
deal with dispute between various 
national and international railways 

and employees, 1554. 


Toronto, 


Toronto Newspaper Guild: 
Federation of Labour raising fund to 
finance appeal by Guild against Gale 
decision, 691. 


Trade: 
Canada— 

normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 

establishment of Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission, 847. 

import of fibres and textiles, iron and its 
products, in February 1952, 544. 

purchase of Asiatic goods urged by Prime 
Minister, 1303. 

resolution adopted by Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 

extracts from Hansard re—placing of 
orders abroad for army clothing, 141; 
dumping of refrigerators, 139, 141; 
dumping of textiles, 140. 
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Trade—Con. 


United Kingdom— 
resolution on international trade adopted 
at 84th conference of T.U.C., 1450. 


US. A— 
work injuries increase in 1951, 385. 
See also Boards of Trade. 


Trade Codes: 


Alta— 
amendments to Department of Industries 
and Labour Act, 1089. 


Trade Disputes: 


Que.— 
administration of Trades Dispute Act— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour for year ending March 31, 
1951, 1343. 
Sce also Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Marks: 


Canada— 
An Act Relating to Trade Marks and 
Unfair Competition, not passed, 1197. 


Trade Schools: 
NS— 
new trades listed under Trade Schools 
Regulations Act, 1444. 
Que.: PL trades under Trade-Schools Act, 
Sask.: 


regulations under 
Regulation Act, 317. 


Trade Schools 


‘National Labour-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee opposed to draft 
of labour—recommendations, 876. 


Trade Union Membership: 


Canada— 

union membership in Canada, January 1, 
1952—summary of 41st annual report 
on Labour Organization in Canada, 
1198. 

in metal mining industry, 481. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 138. 

“jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 

proceedings at convention of T. and L.C. 
re transference of federul unions to 
national or international union, 1187. 


B.C.: “jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 


Man.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
recommended by C.C. of L. unions, 
159. 

NB.: amendments to Labour Relations 
Act, 1603. 

Ont.: hiring preference in union shop terms 


of collective agreement reavhed be- 
tween bush workers and pulp and 
paper makers and timber operators, 
1302. 


Trade Union Membership—Con. 
Que.: membership in 1951, 180. 
Sask.: union membership in 1950—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 29. 
United Kingdom— 
organization of women workers, 1449. 
membership in 1950, 14. 
India— 
membership in 1949-50, 1174. 
Norway— 
trade union membership and affiliates of 
Norwegian Federation of Labour, 549. 
Puerto Rico— 
number of union members, 857. 
USA— 
membership of A.F. of L., 1171, 1453. 
membership of U.A.W., 1171. 
white collar workers, 138. 
NLRB. rules higher fee for reinstate- 
ment than for initiation not illegal, 
982. 
Connecticut court orders union (electrical 
workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 
compulsory membership in labour organ- 
ization prohibited in Nevada, 1556. 
Nevada law prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of non-member- 
ship in union, 1556. 


Trade Unions: 
11th convention of Internatiuna) Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, held 
at The Hague, Holland, 1070. 


LCF.T.U. project to drive Communists 
from French trade unions, 547. 

trade unions in East Europe guard state’s 
interests, 1305. 

recommendation against admission of 
Yugoslavian unions to membership of 
LOR U5 10387: 

election of two Canadians to executive of 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees, 1027. 

resolution concerning independence of 
trade union movement adopted at 
35th session of International Labour 
Conference, 1462-63. 

secession of locals from C.J.O. textile 
union, 686. 

re formation of Latin-American workers’ 
confederation, 696. 

AF. of L. and CLO. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 

Committee on Freedom of Association 
appointed at 117th session of I.L.0. 
Governing Body to examine infring- 
ments of trade union rights, 282. 

69th anniversary of Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, 1431. 

annual convention of International Wood- 
workers of America (C1.0~-C.C. of 
L.), 288. 

100th anniversary’ of International Typo- 
graphical Union, 263. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada— 


41st annual report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, 1198. 

labour organization in metal 
industry, 481. 

labour organization in pulp and paper 
industry, 1251. 

labour organization in urban transporta- 
tion industry, 16380, 1631. 

agreement on main legislative recom- 
mendations by Canadian labour bodies 
—T. and LC., C.C. of L., C.C.C.L., 
and RUE.B., 563. 

retired auto workers organize in Windsor, 


mining 


release of Tony Poje, business agent, 
I.W.W.A., ordered by Supreme Court 
of Canada, 1456. 

Union of Unemployed Workers not con- 
nected with Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 383. 

expulsion of J. E. McGuire, National Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, 441. 

suspension of International Union. of 
Operating Engineers by T. and L.C. 
for violation of constitution, 13. 

dismissal of Canadian staff of United 
Textile Workers of America, 686. 
secession of locals from C.1.0O. textile 
unions, 686. 

formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment by T. and L.C., 1189. 

formation of 63rd T. and L.C. Council in 
Canada, 260. 

C.C.C.L. will not support any political 
party, 547. 

66th T. and L.C. Council granted charter, 
1029. 

inadequacy of apprentice regulations pro- 

tested by Cornwall (Ontario) Trades 
and Labour Council, 135. 

Paper Makers in Canada—A Record of 
Fifty Years’ Achtevement—history of 
union published by International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 1037. 

arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited, 
1028. 

reorganization of Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific proposed by I1.L.W.U., 
1030. 

affiliation of U.I.C. Employees’ Associa- 
tion at Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 
1427. 

establishment of National Federation of 
poe Employees (T. and L.C,), 
116 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and U.S.W.A., 846. 

review of legal immunities of trade unions 
urged by J. A. Cameron, Professor of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, 1303. 


death of J. J. O’Grady, vice-president, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees, 1346. 

extracts from Hansard re deduction of 
expenses for income tax purposes, 
698; cost-of-living index, 556. 

C.C. of Sis appoints member of I.C.F.T.U. 
General Council, 848. 

50th anniversary of founding of Brother- 


hood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 188. 
recommendations determined at policy 


conference of United Steelworkers of 
America, 1557. 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: T. and L.C., 397, 558; 
©.G. of i, 402," 558.9 C GG ian 
5583. R12 Bi t415.0558; 

Provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 159; British 
Columbia Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 574, 1567; British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
280; Manitoba (C.C. of L. unions), 
159; Manitoba Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 158; New’ Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
154; Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 572; Nova 
Scotia Provincial Executive Commit- 
tee (T. and L.C.), 279; Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 572; Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 572; Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 154; Saskatchewan Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 573; 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
CiG3 oneal.) e159: 

briefs submitted to provincial govern- 
ments by joint legislative committees 
of Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods: Pibwd., 8757" NiSseb/6sa Neos 
576; Que., 577; Ont., 577; Man., 578; 
Sask., 578; Alta., 579., B.C.,: 579. 

annual conventions of labour organiza- 
tions: 

CCG i829: 

C.C. of L., 1312. 

T. and L.C., 1178. 

1953 convention of T. and L.C. to meet 
in Ottawa, 1559. 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), ; 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 1199. 

Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of 

Ontario Provincial Federation of Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 265. 

Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and 
L:C.), 907. 

International Woodworkers of America 
(Ci,0.-C.G,.. of 1s,)s, 288: , - 
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Alta.: 


BG: 


Man.: 


NB.: 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 


legislative proposals of Alberta 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
159; re-election of R. P. Rintoul, as 
president of Alberta Federation of 
Labour, 848; charter granted to Red 
Deer Trades and Labour Council, 848; 
amendments to Labour Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 159-60. 


report of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Inquiry Board appointed 
to inquire into and investigate B.C. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 563; 
recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nel- 
son and District Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union Local 901, and Base 
Metals Mining Corporation, Limited, 
1563; release of Tony Poje, business 
agent, I.W.W.A., ordered by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 1456; officer of 
union and 14 members who disobeyed 
injunction found guilty of contempt 
of court by Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, 1489; 66th T. and LC. 
Council granted charter, 1029; legis- 
lative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 280; of British 
Columbia Executive Committee of T. 
and L.C., 1567. 


Court of King’s 
Labour Board’s refusal to certify 
leather workers’ union for unit of 
laundry workers, 462; provincial legis- 
lative proposals of C.C. of L. unions, 
159; legislative proposals of Manitoba 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158. 


Appeal Division of Supreme Court 
quashes order of provincial Labour 
Relations Board certifying local of 
fish handlers’ union, 613; Supreme 
Court orders reinstatement of long- 
shoreman expelled contrary to union 
constitution, awards him damages, 461 ; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
1603; training of tradesmen from ap- 
prentice to skilled worker level to 
overcome lack of leadership in build- 
ing industry, urged, 1562; legislative 
proposals of New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 154; 
40th annual convention of New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour (T. and 
Tn€,),. 1437. 


annual convention of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1199; Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) presents 
brief to provincial Minimum Wage 
Board—recommendations _ concerning 
minimum wages and maximum work 
week, 255. 


decision of Labour Relations Board re 
communism in union groups, approved 
by Halifax union, 260; activities of 
Labour Relations Board under Trade 
Union Act for 16-month period ending 


Bench upholds 
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N.S.—Con. 


P.E TI. 


Que.: 


March 1, 1951, 1444; opposition to. 
decision of Labour Relations Board re 
certification of Communist-led unions, 
547; local of teachers’ union urges affi- 
liation with C.C. of L., 129; legislative 
proposals of Provincial Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 279. 


: activities of Labour Relations Board 


during 1950-52, 1169; terms of agree- 
ment reached between bush workers 
and pulp and paper makers and timber 
operators, 1302; Union of Unemployed 
Workers not connected with Ontario 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
383; inadequacy of apprentice regula- 
tions protested by Cornwall (Ontario) 
Trades and Labour Council, 135; 
U.M.W.A. barred from Hydro project 
by Labour Relations Board, 1499; 
memorandum of strike settlement held 
not to be collective agreement, by 
Labour Relations Board, 746; pension 
plan permitting workers to switch 
jobs, effected in Toronto—Hamilton 
area by A.C.W.A., 1427; Federation of 
Labour raising fund to finance appeal 
by Toronto Newspaper Guild against 
Gale decision, 691; formation of 63rd 
T. and L.C. Council in Canada, 260; 
annual convention of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 265; annual con- 
vention of Provincial Federation of 
the T. and L.C., 265; death of Charles 
G. Bird, former Hamilton labour 
official, 1026. 

: 50th anniversary of Labourers’ Pro- 
tective Union, 259. 

amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 621; union attitude 
towards inflation—proceedings of 7th 
annual convention on industrial rela- 
tions at Laval University, 725; 
C.C.C.L. will not support any political 
party, 547; employer-dominated unions 
to be banned—statement of Premier 
Duplessis, 11; certification adds 2,000 
to C.C.C.L. syndicate, 337; Court of 
King’s Bench finds Labour Relations 
Board did not exceed its jurisdiction 
in decertifying union, 301; Superior 
Court ... finds invalid a certification 
order issued by Labour Relations 
Board to oil workers’ union, 1609; 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; legislative recom- 
mendations of Canadian Brotherhood 
of Civic Employees (firemen), 385; 
provincial legislative proposals of 
C.C.C.L., 156; legislative proposals of 
Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 154; 15th 
annual convention of Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 907. 
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INDEX - 


Trade Unions—Con. 

Sask.: legislative proposals of Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
159; recommendations of Executive 
Committee tan Gets ©,) seora. 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29. 


Australia— 
recommendations submitted by Australian 
Building Workers’ Union to joint 
Commonwealth—State committee of 
inquiry into apprenticeship, 1561. 


United Kingdom— 

organization of women workers, 1449; 

threatened ban on overtime work ended by 
across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineering workers, 
1482. 

government asks trade unions amend ap- 
prenticeship system to speed up train- 
ing of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 

joint consultation in industry favoured by 


T.U.C., 1450. 
Denmark— , 
labour agreement negotiated between 


Danish Federation of Trade Unions 
and Danish National Employers’ 
Association, 600. 
Finland— 

ratification of I.L.0. Convention concern- 
ing right to organize and bargain 
collectively, 169. 

membership of Confederation of Finnish 
Trade Unions (SAK), 1168. 


France— ; 
LC.F.T.U. project to drive Communists 
from French trade unions, 547. 

India— 
number of registered unions (with mem- 
bership) in 1949-50, 1174. 


Israel— 
establishment of production committees 
provided under agreement between 
Histadrut Trade Union Department 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 1029. 
Italy— 
A.F. of L. and C.I.0. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 


Mexico— 
formation of Union of Industrial and 
Farm Workers, 696. 
Norway— 
trade union membership and affiliates of 
Norwegian Federation of Labour, 549. 
Puerto Rico— 
organization of workers, 857. 
Germany— 
election of chairman of West German 
Trade Union Federation, 1456. 
US.A— 
death of Philip Murray, president, C.1.0., 
1473. 
appointment of Martin P. Durkin, presi- 
dent of plumbers’ union, as United 
States Secretary of Labour, 1629. 


Trade Unions—Con. 


US.A—Con. 


proposals to eliminate communist domina- 
tion of certain unions—hearings of 
Senate subcommittee on labour and 
labour-management relations under 
chairmanship of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, 581. 

legislation dealing with communist-dom- 
inated unions, opposed by A.F. of L. 
and C.1.0., 136. 

National Labour Relations Board—bans 
indoor picketing during campaign to 
organize department store employees, 
1617; rules higher fee for reinstatement 
than for initiation not illegal, 982; 
rejects union’s petition to merge col- 
lective bargaining rights with one 
employer in sixty cities into one con- 
solidated unit, 1564; permits cancella- 
tion of union shop during term of 
contract, 1495; annual report, 850. 

American Raderition of Labour—7lst 
annual convention, 1451; 1953 conven- 
tion to meet in St. Louis, 1559; 
organization of women workers, 1453; 
urges repeal of Taft-Hartley Act, 1452, 
1454; union shop agreement in basic 
steel industry, won by A.F. of L. local 
850; correction, 1205. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
secession of locals from C.I.0. textile 
union, 686. 

Discrimination—union’s appeal from ruling 
requiring it to cease discriminating 
against two Negroes dismissed by 
Connecticut Superior Court, 1370; 
trade unions pledge support to Negro 
Labour Committee of the U.8.A., 547; 
Connecticut court orders union (elec- 
trical workers) to accept negroes, 1175. 

guaranteed wage—campaigns for guaran- 
teed annual wage opened by leaders of 
C1.0. and U.A.W., 1304; local of 
United Packinghouse Workers (C.I.0.) 
wins guaranteed annual wage, 259, 383; 
employees of Franklin Sugar Refinery, 
1304; National Sugar Refining Com- - 
pany, 383, and Revere Sugar Company, 
259, win guaranteed annual wage. 

A.F. of L. and C.1.0. urge anti-communist 
unions in Italy to unite, 1034. 

union shop and check-off for railway em- 
ployees recommended by fact-finding 
board, 257. 

establishment of Joint Fact-Finding Board, 
A.F. of L.-C.1I.0. to study and elimin- 
ate jurisdictional disputes, 300. 

plans to avoid jurisdictional strikes, 136. 

number of workers failing “to keep pace” 
with economic changes, 260. 

safety film on accident hazards and safety 
methods in bakery and confectionery 
industries, 20. 

demotion of employees who refused to 
cross picket line upheld by decision - 
of Supreme Court, 17. 


INDEX 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

apprenticeship training 
building trades, 1561. 

trade union membership of white collar 
workers, 138. 

textile mills seek cut in union pay rates, 
131. 

national labour papers and magazines pub- 
lished by labour unions, 549. 

Court of Appeals rules “featherbedding” 
illegal, 807. 

union which calls employer ‘unfair” may 
be subject to damages for libel, 690. 

two thousand European unionists to study 
productivity and union organization, 
385. 

secessions from Textile Workers’ Union of 
America (C.I.0.), 1027. 

session of United Nations Status of Women 
Commission, 1033. 

steel workers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized labour 


committees in 


force, 1563. 

Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 
855. 

area-wide seniority plan adopted by 


Chrysler Corporation and U.A.W., 855. 

seniority and productivity—results of sur- 
vey on Unions and the Older Workers, 
852. 

A.C.W.A. forgo wage increases in extension 
of old contracts, 545. 

labour unity urged by international presi- 
dent of International Association of 
Machinists, 1176. 

retirement of Daniel J. Tobin, and appoint- 
ment of Dave Beck, as president of 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (A.F. of L.), 1482. 

economic aims of International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 1435. 

annual convention of International Wood- 
workers of America (C.1.0.-C.C. of L.), 
288. 

recommendations of Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, 1306. 

death of Felix H. Knight, past president 
of Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, 1428. 

retirement of Ronald Reagan as president 
of Screen Actors Guild (A.F. of L.), 


1617. 
revision of five-year contracts sought by 
U.A.W., 1434. 


number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W.,. 389. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. & C.W. provided 
for investigation of disputes by inter- 
national union before local may strike, 
696. 

union (United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, C.I.0.) charged for violation 
of contract, 261. 
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appointment of David J. McDonald as 
acting president of U.S.W.A., 1558. 

union activities curbed by new legislation 
passed in Arizona and Nevada, 1556. 

New York state bill would bar unions’ 
political actions, 383. 

New York state revokes use of union 
label, 694. 

provisions of agreement reached between 
employers’ association of New York 
City and Building and Construction 
Trades Council (A-F. of L.), 1027. 

fair standards legislation urged by New 
York manufacturer, 651. 

Yugoslavia— 

recommendation against admission of 
Yugoslavian unions to membership of 
i CaH ese OS ce 

See also Labour Organization; Legal De- 
cisions; various subject headings. 


Trades: 


Canada— 

skilled workers essential to maintain indus- 
trial growth—National Conference on 
Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry, 
877, 879. 

training and enlistment scheme for 
“apprentice soldiers” planned by De- 
partment of National Defence, 1429. 

formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment by T. and L.C., 1189. 


B.C.: inclusion of barbering as trade under 
Apprenticeship Act, 66. 


NB. activities under Act in 1951, 1571-72. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
union membership (with affiliations), 1198. 
Dominion legislative program, 397, 558. 
provincial legislative proposals—Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 159; British 
Columbia Executive, 574, 1567; Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour, 158; New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, 154; 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
572; Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
Committee, 279; Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 572; Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour, 13, 
154; Saskatchewan Executive Com- 
mittee, 573. 

annual conventions—67th annual conven- 
tion, 1178; Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour, 1199; Ontario Provincial 
Federation, 265; Quebec Federation 
of Labour, 907. 

T.U.C. delegates to 1952 convention, 627. 

1953 convention meets in Ottawa, 1559. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour pre- 
sents brief to provincial Minimum 
Wage Board—recommendations con- 
cerning minimum wages and maximum 
work week, 255. 

re-election of R. P. Rintoul, as president 
of Alberta Federation of Labour, 848. 
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INDEX 


T. and L. Congress of Canada—Con. 

formation of 63rd Trades and Labour 
Council in Canada, 260. 

66th Trades and Labour Council granted 
charter, 1029. 

charter granted to Red Deer Trades and 
Labour Council, 848. 

suspension of International baie of Oper- 
ating Engineers by T. and L.C. for 
violation of constitution, 13. 

establishment of National Federation of 
Public Employees, 1167. 

affiliation of U.I.C. Employees’ Association 
of Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 1427. 

formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, 1189. 

members appointed to provincial govern- 
ment posts, 1456. 

President’s comment on dismissal of Cana- 
dian staff of U.T.W.A., 686. 

death of Robert McCulloch, T. and L.C. 
official in British Columbia, 546. 


Trades and Labour Councils: 
Canada— 
formation of 63rd Trades and Labour 
Council, 260. 

66th T. and L.C. Council granted charter, 
1029. 
charter granted to Red Deer Trades 
and Labour Council, 848. 


Alta.: 


B.C.: 66th T. and L.C. Council granted 
charter, 1029. 
Ont.: death of Charles G. Bird, former presi- 


dent of Hamilton Council, 1026. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen: 
Canada— 
service tradesmen—proceedings of 17th 
semi-annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 273. 
Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1950), 29. 


Sask. : 


Training: 
local and overseas training under Colombo 
Plan—program of international co- 
operation for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, 886. 
Canada— 
“Jail training no bar to union member- 
ship”, 1030. 
training schools of seamanship established 
at Halifax and Montreal, 847. 
plant training—proceedings of first Na- 
tional Conference on Apprenticeship 
in Trades and Industry, 878. 
pre programs in the aircraft industry, 
4 


technical, defence, and youth training, and 
training of handicapped persons—pro- 
ceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 272, 273. 


Training—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
training and employment of blind persons 
—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 168, 169. 
government and industrial training schemes 
to provide skilled workers, 910. 
government asks trade unions amend 
apprenticeship system to speed up 
training of skilled workers in priority 
industries, 385. 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (1950), 1064. 
Belgium— 
training and placement of crippled pupils 
and apprentices—report on operation 
of scheme since 1945, 429. 
See also Job Training; Vocational Training. 


Transport: 
proceedings of fourth session of Inland 
Transport Industrial Committee of 
I.L.0., 164. 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C., 


Transportation: 
Canada— 
index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 
892. 
preliminary index of wage rates, October 
1951, 570-71. 
normal work week (including five-day 
week) of plant and office employees 
as of October 1951, 1307. 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
urban transportation industry, 1630. 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in transportation equipment 
industry, 1446-47. 
D.B. of S. report on production standing 
of industrial groups among manufac- 
tures, 1625. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
national transportation policy, 417; 
reply of Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce and of Defence Production, 420. 
farm workers provided with free transpor- 
tation within own province, 691. 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 580. 
new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act re drivers of taxicabs and 
public service vehicles, 1236. 
High Court decision to stay bus firm’s 
action against Labour Relations Board 
affirmed by Court of Appeal, 1230. 
regulations under Hours of Work Act 
governing all persons employed by 
City of Regina in connection with 
public transportation system, 954. 
India— 
number of motor vehicles imported from 
Canada in 1952, 1328. 
See also Motor Vehicles. 


BGs 
Man.: 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


INDEX 
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Truck Drivers: 


N.B— 
amendment to Factories Act re safety 
protection, requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1441. 


Truman, Harry S., President of the United 

States: : 

urges plan to admit refugees, 546. 

seeks wider program of economic aid for 
underdeveloped Asia, 1428. 

Supreme Court holds that President did 
not have power under Constitution to 
seize steel mills, 1097. 

vetoes immigration bill, 856. 


Turn-over: 
See Labour Turn-over. 


Typography: 
100th anniversary of International Typo- 
graphical Union, 263. 


Underdevyeloped Countries: 

technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries—summaries of Point Four 
Program; United Nations Program; 
Colombo Plan, 886. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., C.C. of 
L., and C.C.C.L. re economic assist- 
ance, 562. 

more economic aid for underdeveloped Asia 
sought by President Truman, 1428. 

government aid requested by T. and LC., 
1188. 


Unemployment: 


measures to prevent unemployment when 
rearmament orders slacken, recom- 
mended by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of I.L.0., 909. 


Canada— 

new regulations under 
Allowance Act, 1233. 

study of seasonal unemployment, 422. 

Union of Unemployed Workers not con- 
nected with Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 383. 

fewer building workers unemployed in 
1951—review of Housing in Canada, 
quarterly report of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 689. 

seasonal unemployment—extracts from 
address of Minister of Labour before 
annual meeting of C.M.A., 900. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.CL., 
411, 560; reply of Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and of Defence Pro- 
duction, 413, 414. 

legislative memorandum of C.C. of L., 
403, 560; remarks of Prime Minister, 
406. 

compensation for packinghouse workers 
laid off because of foot and mouth 
disease, requested by C.C. of L., 404. 
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Unemployment—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
public works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment requested by T. and L.C., 398, 
560; reply of Prime Minister, 401. 
government action to prevent unemploy- 
ment requested by T. and L.C., 1188. 
extracts from Hansard re unemployment 
statistics, 395; unemployment in 

London, 20, in Toronto and Hamilton, 

392, 394; lay-offs in refrigerator plants, 

139, 141; unemployment in textile in- 

dustry, 140, 394. 

training of unemployed men and 

women—annual report of Department 

of Labour (1951), 1446; public works 
program requested by Provincial 

recut Committee (T. and L.C.), 

279. 

amendments to Unemployment Relief 

Act, 1238; Union of Unemployed 

Workers not connected with Ontario 

Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 

383; recommendation of Federation 

of Labour (C.C. of L.), 573; extracts 

from Hansard on unemployment in 

London, 20, in Toronto and Hamilton, 

392, 394. 

PEJI.: provisions of Social Assistance Act, 
1606; enactment of Act providing 
assistance for unemployable indigent 
persons and dependents, 895. 

United Kingdom— 

statistics (1952), 281. 
depression in textile industry, 544. 
re-distribution of manpower in textile 
industry, 855. 
situation in 1951, 133, 263. 
Belgium— 
tax reductions for industrial enterprises to 
combat unemployment, 1171. 
Denmark— 
establishment of committee to investigate 
unemployment among seamen, pro- 
vided in agreement between Danish 
Federation of Trade Unions and 
Danish National Employers’ Associa- 
tion, 600. 
Italy— 
proposed five-year plan to combat unem- 
ployment, 20. 
The Netherlands— 
plan to reduce unemployment, 550. 
USA— 
unemployment as at March 31, 1952, 396. 
fewer men over 45 now employed, 548. 
surplus of labour in 23 major areas, 138. 
labour surplus areas increase, 696. 
federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 
Task Force seeks to end unemployment in 
Detroit, 200. 
35-hour week to ease unemployment in 
textile industry recommended at con- 
vention of Textile Workers’ Union, 697. 


Ont.: 


c INDEX 


Unemployment Compensation: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 
amendments to Act forecast 
From the Throne, 321. 
bill to amend Act to provide increase in 
rates of benefit, reduction in number 
of waiting days, and extension of 
period of entitlement for supplemen- 
tary benefit, 795. 
measures to prevent and detect fraud in 
unemployment insurance fund, 959. 
amendments to Act re increased benefits, 
waiting period, supplementary bene- 
fits, non-discrimination, etc., 1195-96. 
amended regulations under ‘Nek governing 
treatment of moneys received on 
termination of employment; waiting 
period; married women; payment of 
benefit with respect to holiday shut- 
downs and five-day week, 1498-99. 
married women’s work requirement cut by 
ULC., 1164. 
non-discrimination clause under Act pro- 
vides against discrimination by N.ES., 
1242. 
vigorous enforcement of Unemployment 
Insurance Act regarding activities of 
N.ES. and fair employment practices, 
1319. 
completion of ten years’ service by U.LC. 
—statement by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, 474. 
affiliation of U.I.C. Employees’ Association 
of Ottawa, with T. and L.C., 1427. 
insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. Hamil- 
ton, adviser on women’s employment, 
U.LC., 1455. 
tenth annual report of U.I.C., 197. 
payment of benefits to members of Special 
Force, provided in regulations under 
Veterans Benefit Act, 190, 313. 
regulations under War Veterans 
Allowance Act, 1233. 
extracts from Hansard re, 393, 394, 555, 
557, 863, 1038. 

C.C. of L. re-appoints representative on 
National Advisory Committee, 848. 
Albert J. Bouthillier, Quebec Regional 
Insurance Officer, U.LC., loaned to 

I.L.0., 130. 


legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
411, 560; resolutions adopted at con- 
vention of, 1337. 

amendments to Act recommended by C.C. 
of L., 404, 560; recommendations of 
Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
ance at convention of, 1323. 

amendments to Act recommended by 
R.T.B., 417, 560; reply of Minister of 
Labour, 420. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 398, 560, 
1186. : 


in Speech 


new 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 
Man.: legislative resolution re registration of 
hourly paid and casual workers for 
unemployment insurance, 1228. 


Nfid.: deduction of contributions for income 
tax purposes, requested by Federation 
of Labour, 1199. 

Ont.: U.I.C. check-up on payment of re- 


quired minimum wages to female em- 
ployees, 28. 
United Kingdom— 
benefit payments under national imsurance 
scheme in 1950, 135. 
Switzerland— 
provisions of Act, 167. 
US.A— 
state legislation enacted in 1951, 1031. 
coverage of disability benefits law, 1035. 
jobless insurance fund at new high, 1038. 
unemployment insurance reserve fund as 
at September 30, 1951, 130. 
jobless insurance funds decreasing in cer- 
tain states—hearings held by Congress 
Ways and Means Subcommittee, 548. 
unemployment insurance benefits raised for 
railroad workers, 693. 
lower unemployment insurance tax rates 
to be paid by New York state employ- 
ers in 1953, 1376. 
recommendations of Executive Council of 
A.F. of L. endorsed by convention, 
1454. 
recommendations of International Union 
of Electrical Workers, 1435. 
federal aid for defence jobless, sought, 258. 


Unfair Competition: 
Canada— 
An Act Relating to Trade Marks and 
Unfair Competition, not passed, 1197. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L. re employment restrictions on 
older workers, 1328. 


report of Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Inquiry Board appointed to 
inquire into and investigate B.C. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 563. 


Ont.: activities of Conciliation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, in 1950, 27. 
Que.: activities of Labour Relations Board 

during 1951, 1342. 
Sask.: activities of Labour Relations Board 


in 1950—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 28-29. 
USA— 

union which calls employer “unfair” may 
be subject to damages for libel, 690. 

recommendations of subcommittee of 
Senate Labour Committee, 1176. 

plan prepared by U.G.C. and C.W. pro- 
vided for investigation of disputes by 
international union before local may 


strike, 696. : 
union’s appeal from ruling requiring it to 
cease discriminating against two 


Negroes dismissed by Connecticut 
Superior Court, 1370. 


INDEX cont 


Unfair Labour Practices—Con. 
US.A—Con. 


provisions in private pension plans for 
compulsory retirement before age 66 
unenforceable in Massachusetts, 1555. 

See also Fair Employment Practices. 


Unfair List: 
Canada— 


proceedings at convention of T. and L.C., 
1186-87. 


Union Dues: 
Canada— 
Bill to amend I.R.DI. Act, not passed, 
1195, 1197. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 562-63. 
check-off of union dues requested by T. 
and L.C., 399. 
resolution adopted at convention re collec- 
tion of per capita tax, 1189. 
Man.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
re check-off, requested by Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 158. 


voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues in coal mining industry provided 
for by amendment to Mining Act, 
894, 1604. 
US.A— 
NLRB. rules higher fee for rein- 
‘statement than for initiation not 
illegal, 982. 
check-off of union dues for railway em- 
ployees recommended by fact-finding 
board, 257. 


NB.: 


Union Label: 


Canada— 
formation of Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment by T. and LC., 1189. 
N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441. 


Nfld.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 1199. 

USA— 

, New York state revokes use of union 
label, 694. 


Union Recognition: 
Canada— 
recognition of unions of federal govern- 
ment employees, urged by CC. of L., 
1327. 


Union Representation: 
See Trade Unions. 


Union Security: 
See provisions of various agreements. 


Union Shop: 
Nfld. :— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
(Tewandeli, Cy) 9572; 1199. 


Union Shop—Con. 
Ont.: hiring preference in union shop terms 
of collective agreement reached be- 
tween bush workers and pulp and 
paper workers and timber operators, 
1302. 
US A— 
N.L.RB. permits cancellation of union 
shop during term of contract, 1495. 
union shop favoured by most workers— 
annual report of N.L.R.B., 850. 
steelworkers have union shop contracts 
with 27 companies, 1205. 

union shop agreement in basic steel in- 
dustry, won by A.F. of L. local, 850; 
correction, 1205. 

recommendation of International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 1435. 

union shop for railway employees recom- 
mended by fact-finding board, 257. 

first union shop contract for maintenance 
employees of major railroad, signed, 
688. 

union shop contracts outlawed in Nevada, 
1556. 


United Automobile Workers: 

trade union membership, 1171. 

campaign for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by President Reuther, 1304. 

seeks revision of five-year contracts, 1434. 

number of workers covered by health 
security programs negotiated by 
U.A.W., 389. 

area pension plan approved by US. 
Treasury Department, 137. 


United Electrical Workers: 
Canada— 
arbitration board rules union must pay 
damages for strike at Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Limited, 1028. 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America: . 
investigation of disputes by international 
union before local may strike provided 
for in plan prepared by U.G.C. and 
C.W., 696. 


United Mine Workers of America: 
Ont.— 
U.M.W. barred from Hydro project by 
Labour Relations Board, 1499. 
US.A— 
President John L. Lewis bans wildcat 
strikes, 11. 
amount paid out im fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, by U.M.W. welfare and 
retirement fund, 1432. 
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United Nations: 

forced labour inquiry, 16, 259, 1030. 

adopts resolution on equal pay principle, 
546. 

session of United Nations Status of Women 
Commission, 1033. 

results of I.L.0. survey on job prospects 
for women workers, 3886. 

report on wages of world’s population, 1036. 

summary of program of international co- 
operation for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, 886. 

legislative development in Canada in field 
of human rights; description of federal 
and provincial acts—summary of 1951 
report for United Nations Year Book 
on Human Rights, prepared by Fed- 
eral Department of Labour, 896. 

resolutions adopted by Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 695. 


United Nations Education, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization: 
What ts Race: Evidence from Scientists— 
review of book published by, 1558. 


United Packinghouse Workers: 
re guaranteed annual wage, 259, 383. 


United Steelworkers of America: 
Canada— 

defeated in vote as bargaining agent for 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, Trail, B.C., 687. 

“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”’—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and US.W.A., 846. 

job evaluation sought in negotiations with 


“Big Three” steel corporations, in 
1952, 134. 

recommendations determined at policy 
conference, 1557. 


US.A— 
appointment of David J. McDonald as 
acting president, 1558. 


United Textile Workers of America: 
Canada— 
dismissal of Canadian staff, 686. 


Universities: 
Canada— 

placement of university graduates in 1952, 
1305. 

1951 enrolment lower in Canadian univer- 
sities, 691. 

few engineering graduates emigrate to 
United States for first jobs, 691. 

federal aid to universities outlined in 1951 
Report for United Nations Year Book 
on Human Rights, prepared by Fed- 
eral Department of Labour, 897. 

report on industrial recreation issued by 
University of Western Ontario, 547. 

establishment of junior colleges to supple- 
ment universities urged by President 
of University of Toronto, 387. 


Universities—C on. 


United Kingdom— 
increase in government grants, 849. 
US.A— 

“Post-Retirement Utilization of Man- 
power”; manpower mobility—research 
projects of University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, 387. 

See also Laval University; McGill Uni- 
versity. 


Urban Employees: 
Sask.— 
amendment to Urban Employees’ Super- 
annuation Act, 937. 


Urban Transportation: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 1630. 


Vacancies: 
See Notification of Vacancies. 


Vacations With Pay: 

Convention concerning Holidays with Pay 
in Agriculture (No. 101) supplemented 
by Recommendation adopted at 35th 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1460. 

convention approved by I.L.0., 857. 

percentage of contracts signed by American 
Newspaper Guild providing 3-week 
vacations, 288. 

Canada— 

vacations with pay in Canadian manu- 
facturing (1951), 1039. 

resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1187. 

office workers in rubber products industry, 


vacations with pay in certain industries— 
clothing, 79. 
food and beverages, 87. 
meat packing, 972. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122. 
primary textiles, 637. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
205 


pulp and paper, 1254. 

rubber products, 333. 

textiles, 637. 

tobacco and tobacco products, 208. 

urban transportation, 1632. 
Alta.: amendments to Labour Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
159, 160. 
recommendations of conciliation board 
established in dispute between Nelson 
and District Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 901, and Base Metals 
Mining Corporation, Limited, 1563. 
recommendation of C.C. of L. unions, 
159; activities under Vacations With 
Pay Act—annual report of Department 
of Labour (1949-50). 161; Bill to 
amend Act, not passed, 1227. 


Bice 


Man.: 


INDEX cul 


Vacations With Pay—Con. 

NS.: legislative proposals of Provincial 
Pa ge Committee (T. and L.C.), 
279. 
exemptions under Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act, 620; adminis- 
tration of Act in 1950, 27; Registrar 
in Bankruptcy rules that vacation pay 
earned in three months preceding 
bankruptey is preferred claim, 1096; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 266. 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
during 1951, 1342; Superior Court dis- 
misses claim of automotive industry 
parity committee for holiday pay for 
garage employees, 617. 

Sask.: amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 
934; recommendations of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 574. 

United Kingdom— 

extension in length of holidays with pay 

since 1948, 1174. 

Finland— 

ratification of I.L.0. Convention concern- 

ing paid vacations for seafarers, 169. 

USA— 

paid vacation provisions in 95 per cent of 

collective agreements, 1431. 
percentage of contracts signed by American 
Newspaper Guild providing 3-week 
vacations, 288. 
See also provisions of various agreements. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Vatican: d : 
diplomatic representation at Vatican urged 


by C.C-C.L., 411. 


Vehicles: 
Alta— 
amendment to Apprenticeship Act, 313. 
See also Motor Vehicles. 


Veterans: 
Canada— 

provisions of War Veterans Allowance Act 
(1952), 1197; new regulations under 
Act, 1233. 

payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, pro- 
vided in regulations under Veterans 
Benefit Act, 313. 

NES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 

extracts from Hansard re wages paid to 
veterans employed with the Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires, 21. 

‘United Kingdom— 

welfare and re-settlement of blind ex- 
service personnel—report of Working 
Party set up under Disablec Persons 
(Employment) Act, 169. 

US.A— : 

‘number of job placements, of physically- 
handicapped workers in year ending 
June, 1951, 854. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 
application of Department of Veteran 
Affairs Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 
NES. offices to assist Department of 
Veterans Affairs in placement of aged 
veterans, 1304. 


Veterans Benefit Act: 
regulations, 190. 
payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to members of Special Force, pro- 
vided in regulations under Act, 313. 
extracts from Hansard re Speech from the 
Throne, 1565. 


Veterans Insurance Act: 
applicable to veterans of Special Force, 
190. 


Veterans Land Act: 
application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act: 


application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Victoria Day: 
Canada— 
legislation providing for celebration of 
Victoria Day on Monday of each year, 
612. 
amendment to Act, 1197. 


Viet Nam: 
Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on vocational training schools, 
courses and curricula, 890. 


Vocational Correspondence: 


Canada— 
vocational correspondence courses, 273. 


Vocational Education: 


N.B— 
amendment to Vocational Education Act, 
1604. 
NS.: amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 1368. 
Ont.: amended provisions of Vocational 


Education Act, 1092. 


Vocational Guidance: 
LL.O. conference of experts on women’s 
work, 4384. 


training of tradesmen from apprentice 
to skilled worker level to overcome 
lack of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 


INES 


Vocational Schools: 
See Schools. 
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Vocational Training: 

recommendations of I.L.0. Iron and Steel 
Industrial Committee, at fourth ses- 
sion, 1347. 

resolution adopted at third session of 
Chemical Industries Committee of 
TAT Oe 17188 

increase in vocational training for women 
by all countries noted by United Na- 
tions Status of Women Commission, 
1033. 

Canadian sent to Viet Nam as technical 
adviser on schools, courses and cur- 
ricula, 890. 

Canada— 

proceedings of 17th semi-annual conference 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 273, 276; recommendations of 
Council, 1562. 

vocational training in fisheries for New- 
foundland fishermen, 1168. 

presentation of automobile engine for use 
in automotive engineering course at 
St. Catharines vocational school, 12. 

establishment of papermaking school under 
federal-provincial Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement, 12. 

vocational training correspondence courses 
available from provincial governments 
—booklet published by Department of 
Labour, 135. 

operation of Sheltered Workshops for 


persons of impaired employability, by 


Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 
extracts from Hansard re, 394. 
Alta.: enlargement of vocational school in 
Calgary, 384. 
establishment of vocational school at 
Winnipeg, 12. 


Man.: 


N.B.: training of tradesmen from apprentice 
to skilled worker level to overcome 
lack of leadership in building industry, 
urged, 1562. 

Nfld.: vocational training in fisheries for 


Newfoundland fishermen, 1168; reso- 
lution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1199. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1951), 1445-46. 

United Kingdom— 

training and employment of blind persons 

—report of Working Party set up 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 169. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
proceedings of 17th semi-annual confer- 
ence, 270. 
recommendations of Council, 1562. 


Voting: 
Canada— 

steelworkers defeated in vote at Trail, B.C. 
—I.U.M.M.S.W. chosen as bargaining 
agent for Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, Trail, B.C., 687. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 1338. 

reduction of voting age to 18 years re- 
quested by T. and L.C., 400. 


Voting—Con. 
B.C.: request of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) re single transferable vote, 280. 
amended provisions of Manitoba 
Election Act, 1225. 
N.B.: resolution adopted by. Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re closing hours 
of polling booths, 1441. 
US.A.— : . 
time off for voting provided in 26 states, 
1171. 


Man.: 


Wage Control: 


US.A— 

establishment and functions of Wage 
Stabilization Board, 1175. 

stand-by price and wage control law, pro- 
posed, 1435. 

lifting of wage-price controls recommended 
by Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 855. 

abolition of all wage controls called for in 
presidential address of the late Philip 
Murray, President, C.I.0., 1558. 

relaxation of wage controls sought by 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, 1435. 


Wage Earners: 
See Employment; Salaries; Wages. 


Wage Incentives: . 
See Incentive Schemes. 


Wage Stabilization Board (U.S.A.): 
recommendations re, 694. 
abolition, 982. 
ee ae and functions of new Board, 
1175 
35-hour week for brewery workers ap- 
proved by Board, 1176. 


Wages: 
half world’s population earning less than 
$100 yearly—report of United Nations 
statisticians, 1036. 
resolutions adopted at convention of In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America, 
288. 


Canada— 

index of wage rates as at April 1, 1952, 891. 

employment, payrolls and average weekly 
wages and salaries, as at September 
1, 1952, 1426. 

number of permanent and temporary civil 
servants on payroll of Federal Govern- 
ment as at March 31, 1952, 1430. 

wage changes in collective agreements 
during first four months of 1952, 774. 

minimum call-in and minimum reporting 
pay in certain industries, 1123. 

effect on wages of decline in cost-of-living 
index, 645. 

preliminary index of wage rates, October, 
1951, 570. 


amended provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, 65, 
1492. 

payment of retroactive wage increases to 
prevailing rate government employees, 
1165. 

hospitals not justified in paying low wages, 
612. 


special wage claims in primary textile 
industry, 642. 
extracts from Hansard re wages paid to 
veterans employed with Canadian 
‘Corps of Commissionaires, 21; re wage 
schedule for Canso Causeway, 700. 
United States base pay rates provided in 
agreement between Steel Company of 
Canada and workers, 1166. 
recommendations determined at policy 
conference of United Steelworkers of 
America re wage differentials and 
guaranteed annual wage, 1557. 
uniformity in wage patterns advocated at 
National Conference on Apprentice- 
ship in Trades and Industry, 879. 
“open books to union if pleading inability 
to pay”—recommendations of chair- 
man of conciliation board in dispute 
between Company and US.W.A., 846. 
annual review of salaries, and modified 
form of collective bargaining on wages 
and working conditions, sought by 
National UI.C. Employees’ Associa- 
tion, 1427. : 
resolution on wage increases adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1328. 
resolutions adopted at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1187. 
resolutions adopted at convention of Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, 
288. 
special wage clauses in certain industries— 
meat packing, 975. 
metal mining, 485. 
primary iron and steel, 1122-23. 
pulp and paper, 1256. 
rubber products, 335. 
urban transportation, 1632. 
wages rates in certain industries— 
clothing, 77. 
food and beverages, 84. 
meat packing, 968. 
metal mining, 481. 
primary iron and steel, 1120. 
primary textile, 631. 
printing, publishing and allied industries, 
201. 
pulp and paper, 1252. 
rubber products, 331. 
textile industry, 631. 
tobacco and tobacco products, 207. 
urban transportation, 1631. 

B.C.: farm labour, 1197; requests of Govern- 
ment Employees’ Association favoured 
by Executive Committee of T. and 
L.C., 1568. 


INDEX cv 

Wages—Con. Wages—Con. 
Canada—Con. ] Man:: legislative resolution re registration of 
wage increases in collective agreements in hourly paid and casual workers for 
1951, 267. unemployment insurance, 1228; annual 


report of Department of Labour, 
Wages and Hours Section (1949-50), 
162, 163. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Industrial 
Standards Act, 1367. 

Ont.: activities under Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 383; regulations under 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration 
Act, 315. 

Que.: wage re-opening allowed in place of 
cost-of-living escalator clause, under 
collective agreement, 691; proceedings 
of 7th annual convention on industrial 
relations at Laval University, 724, 725, 
726, 727. 

Sask.: District Court finds employee who 
left job is not entitled to recover 
wages for days worked after last pay 
day, 618; annual report of Department 
of Labour (1950), 29. 

Australia— 

wage increases awarded by Arbitration 
Court, 1036. 
New Zealand— 
general wage increase rejected by Arbitra- 
tion Court, 1173. 
United Kingdom— 
proposals for wage increase in distributive 
trades deferred indefinitely, 1033. 
wage increases for workers in distributive 
trades, 1435. 
1951 wage increases average 8 per cent, 188. 
wage increase claim of railwaymen rejected 
by Railway Executive, 1033. 
threatened ban on overtime work ended 
by across-the-board wage increase to 
shipyard and engineering workers, 1482. 
increase in proportion of wage-earners paid 
by results, 851. 
survey of merit-rating incentive schemes, 
1060. 
results of Government inquiry into earn- 
ings and hours in industry (1938-1951), 
1034. 
resolution adopted at 84th convention of 
T.U.C., 1449. 
Cuba— 
weekly wage of readers to cigar makers, 
1223. 
Denmark— 
terms of labour agreement negotiated be- 
tween Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions and Danish National Employ- 
ers’ Association, 600. 
Finland— 
anti-inflation program, 264. 
France— 
provisions of national collective agreement 
covering full-time domestic workers, 36. 


CVI : INDEX 
Wages—Con. Wages—Con. 
USA— US.A—Con. 


results of wage survey, 856. 

wage rates of production workers, 1360. 

agreements reached by unions and few 
large employers governing wages and 
working conditions of organized labour 
force, 1563. 

three-year old railway dispute ended with 
compromise settlement, 693. 

average annual earnings in relation to real 
wages (1929-1949), 132. 

average hourly earnings for production 
workers in manufacturing industries at 
all-time high in 1951, 549. 

few collective bargaining agreements con- 
tain guarantees of employment or 
wages, 851. 

wage cuts in hosiery manufacturing in- 
dustry, 259. 

textile mills seek cut in union pay rates, 


Court bans picketing on wage re-opening, 


855. 
revision of five-year contracts sought by 
U.A.W., 1484. 


campaigns for guaranteed annual wage 
opened by leaders of C.J.0O. and 
U.A.W., 1304. 

loss of four per cent im living standards 
since outbreak of Korean war, 549. 

wage incentive plan approved by steel- 
workers, 15. 

recommendations re Wage Stabilization 
Board, 694. 

equal pay policy adopted by Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, 17. 

wages keep pace with living costs—no loss 
of purchasing power caused by re- 
armament, 31. 

assured annual wage gained by C.1.0. 
union (United Packinghouse Workers), 
259. 

recommendations of A.F. of L. re stabili- 
zation policies, 1452. 

flexible plan for adjustment of wage and 
price ceilings urged by Committee for 
Economic Development, 15. 

employees of Franklin Sugar Refinery, 
1304, National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 383, and Revere Sugar Company, 
259, win guaranteed annual wage. 

amendments to Wage-Hour Act recom- 
mended by C.I.0.' Committee on Econ- 
omic Policy, 264. 

resolutions adopted at convention of Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, 288. 

wage wmcreases—in recent significant nego- 
tiations, 456; productivity pay boosts 
opposed by industry, 851; productivity 
pay boosts recommended by Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 1306; 
increases based on productivity per- 
mitted by Wage Stabilization Board, 
132; sought by International Union of 
Electrical Workers, 1435; A.C.W.A. 
forgo wage increases in extension of 


old contracts, 545; plan proposed by 
A.F. of L. to permit wage increases for 
increased production and efficiency, 15. 

See also Guaranteed Wage; provisions of 
varlous agreements. 


War Service Grants Act: 
application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190: 


War Veterans Allowance Act: 
provisions, 1197. 
new regulations, 1231. 
application of Act to veterans of Special 
Force, 190. 


Ward, J. B., Secretary, Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods: 
labour day message, 1119. 


Wash-up Periods: 
See Rest Periods. 

Watson, Sir John Forbes, International 
Labour Organization: 

death of, 1249. 


Weaving: 
USA— 
forty-loom work schedule to increase pro- 
duction of weavers awarded by arbi- 
tration, 1562. 


Weekly Rest: 
See One Day’s Rest in Seven. 


Weisbach, Henry, 
Labour: 
appointment as Executive Secretary to the 
Political Action Committee of C.C. 
of L., 132. 


Canadian Congress of 


Welding: 

Alta — 

new safety regulations under Workmen’s 

Compensation Act, 1104. 

regulations respecting pressure weld- 
ers—annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 29. 
United Kingdom— 

The Health of Welders—report on investi- 
gation by Factory Department, Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service, 
307. 


Sask.: 


Welfare: 
Sask. — 
new regulations under Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 1614. 
See also Canadian Welfare Council; In- 
dustrial Welfare; Social Welfare; pro- 
visions of various agreements. 
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Western Ontario, University of: 
See University of Western Ontario. 


White Collar Workers: 


USA— 
trade union membership, 138. 


Whitebone, James A., President, New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour (T. and 
EC): 
extracts from address at 40th annual con- 
vention, 1438. 


Widows’ Allowances: 
N.B— 
Dominion-wide plan on contributory basis 
advocated by Federation of Labour, 
154. 


Widows’ Pensions: 


Alta— 
regulations under Widows’ Pensions Act, 
11038. 


Wildeat Strikes: 
See Strikes. 


Windowless Buildings: 
See Building and Construction. 


Winters, Hon. R. H., Minister of Resources 
and Development: 
announces raised ceiling on loans to build- 
ers for rental housing, 1556. 


Women in Employment: 

resolution on equal pay principle adopted 
by United Nations, 546. 

session of United Nations Status of Women 
Commission, 1033. 

results of I.L.0. survey on job prospects 
for women workers, 386. 

I.L.O. conference of experts on women’s 
work, 433. 


Canada— 
married women’s work requirement cut by 
UIC., 1164. 
revocation of section of Act governing 
married women recommended by Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1323. 
insistence on youth in hiring of women 
creates labour shortages and waste of 
skills—address of Miss Ruth A. 
Hamilton, adviser on women’s em- 
ployment, U.I.C., 1455. 
employment of women in the aircraft 
industry, 144. 
extracts from address of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, before 
Women’s Canadian Club, 1554. 
new regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act, 1235. 
NS.: revised regulations under Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, 1444. 


Man.: 


Women in Employment—Con. 


Ont.: regulations under Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, 315. 


Sask.: provisions of Equal Pay Act, 933. 
United Kingdom— 
equal pay plan pledged by Government, 
966. 


organization of women workers, 1449. 

women form one-third of labour force— 
study of age distribution made by 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 1032. 

Consultative 
appointment of women’s 
committee, 1306. 

production of textiles by handicapped 
women, 1169. 


Finland— 
hours of work and minimum vacation for 
women and young workers, 1168. 
France— 
decline in employment of women as 
domestics, 1570. 


US A— 

equal pay laws in thirteen states, 966. 

Case Studies in Equal Pay for Women— 
report of Women’s Bureau of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 20. 

number of married women in labour force 
as in April, 1951, 1432. 

number of women workers responsible for 
support of other persons, 1172. 

number of women in labour foree—organi- 
zation urged by A.F. of L., 1453. 

Women Workers and Their Dependents— 
report issued by Department of 
Labour, 1032. 

food major item 
budget, 1170. 

defence jobs for 
applicants, 1564. 

increase in number of women workers in 
California manufacturing plants, 16. 

company’s denial of promotion to woman 
employee upheld by arbitrator, 13871. 

predominance of married women in paid 
employment, 263. 

drift from household employment to 
better-paid and better regulated occu- 
pations revealed in survey of house- 
hold employment, 1568. 

survey on defence jobs for women in New 
York state, 261. 

New York state may offer tax relief to 
working mothers, 321. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Committee—re- 
advisory 


in working woman’s 


women fewer than 


Women’s Canadian Club: 
extracts from address by Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, 1554. 


Wood Products Industry: 
Canada— : : , 
number of production or incentive bonus 
plans in wood products industry, 
1446-47. 


CVIII 


Woodworkers: 
32-hour work week sought by union in 
resolutions adopted at annual converi- 
tion of International Woodworkers of 
America, 288. 


Woollen Goods: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 


Work Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Work Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Workers’ Education: 


Canada— 
reorganization of Workers’ Educational 
Association, 132. 
establishment of labour college under Con- 
gress’ control, recommended by T. 
and L.C., 1189. 
study of trade unionism in all school 
curricula recommended by B.C. Execu- 
tive Committee of T. and L.C., 1568. 
reorganization of Workers’ Educational 
Association, 132. 


Bie 


Ont.: 


Workers’ Education Association: 
death of founder, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
1306. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Working Population: 
See Employment; Population. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

Canada— 

provincial legislation enacted in 1952, 892. 

provincial legislation summarized in 1951 
Report for United Nations Year Book 
on Human Rights, prepared by Federal 
Department of Labour, 897. 

industrial accidents highest in 1951—re- 
port of I.A.P.A., 689. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
review of 1951 edition issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 137. 

Alta.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1085; 
report of Special Legislative Committee 
appointed to inquire into and make 
recommendations concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1053; provi- 
sions of Widows’ Pensions Act, 1090; 
new safety regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1104; seis- 
mograph regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Regulations, 1492; in- 
creases in benefits requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 160. 


INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 

B.C.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amendments to Act, 783; recommen- 
dations of Joint Legislative Committee 
of R.T.B., 579; recommendation of 
Executive Committee of T. and L.C. 
re, 1567. 

legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 

amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1224; appointment of 
Special Select Committee to inquire 
into operation of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1224; recommendations of 
Joint Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 
578; recommendation of C.C. of L. 
unions, 159; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
158. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892; certain 
benefits payable under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to dependants of 
deceased workman, increased, 1603; 
Supreme Court holds accident on em- 
ployer’s premises to be in course of 
employment, though worker off duty, 
459; proposed amendments to Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1557; 
amendment to Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1441; recommendations of Joint Com- 
mittee of R.T.B., 576. 
: legislation enacted in 1952, 892; re- 
vised regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1373; amended 
provisions of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1483; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1951), 432; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 572, 1199. 

legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amended provisions of Act, 1366, 1444; 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 576; amend- 
ments to Act requested by Provincial 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
279. 
legislation enacted in 1952, 892, 1092; 
amended regulations under Act, 621, 
953; recent amendments to Act, 557; 
application of Act to farmers and their 
employees, 847; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
572, 573; amendments to Act requested 
at convention of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 265; recommendations of 
Joint Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 
Diie 
P.EI.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 

amended regulations under Act, 465, 
1605; amendments to Act requested 
by Joint Legislative Committee of 
Ra Bee bas 


Man.: 


INGBas 


Ont.: 


INDEX crx 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Que.: legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amended provisions of Act, 457; report 
of Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
missioners, 1345; number of com- 
pensable accidents in 1951, 1483; 
provisions of Regulation 18 (. . . gaso- 
line. fuel oil and propane gas, etc.) 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1613-14; Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side . . . reverses judgment 
allowing Canadian Government to 
recover costs in workmen’s com- 
pensation case, 1607; amendment to 
Act requested by C.C.C.L., 157; 
amendments to Act requested by Joint 
Legislative Committee of R.T.B., 577. 


legislation enacted in 1952, 892; 
amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act, 938; 
amendments to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (1911), 934; additional 
compensable diseases under Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, 317; recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 159; 
recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 578; recommen- 
dations of Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.), 574. 
Tsrael— 

provisions of proposed National Insurance 

Bill, 389. 
USA— 
state legislation enacted in 1951, 1031. 
changes in compensation laws recom- 
mended by C.1L.0., 1436. 

See also Accidents; Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. 


Sask.: 


Workshops: 


Canada— 
operation of Sheltered Workshops for per- 
sons of impaired employability, by 
Jewish Vocational Service, 738. 


Worsted Yarn Goods: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 634. 


Woven Goods: 


Canada— 
wage rates, 633, 634. 


Year Book: 
See Human Rights. 


Youth Employment and Training: 
Canada— 
youth training—proceedings of 17th semi- 
annual conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 273, 274; 
recommendation of Council re age 
limit under Youth Training Program, 
1562. 
exhibit of Department of Labour to pro- 
mote apprenticeship and to encourage 
young persons to enter skilled trades, 
846. 
United Kingdom— 
activities of Youth Employment Service, 
387. 
medical examinations of young persons— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1950), 1067. 


Yugoslavia: 
recommendation against admission of 
Yugoslavian unions to membership of 
I.C.F.T.U., 1037. 


Yukon: 
political development in northern terri- 
tories described in 1951 Report for 
United Nations Year Book on Human 
Rights, prepared by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 897. 
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